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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meetiiiff  of  Sept.  14;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 

Cancer. 

A  memoir  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Seclillot,  of 
Strasbourg,  was  presented  to  the  Academy  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Velpeau.  The  following  is  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  leading  doctrines  : — 

The  anatomical  and  pathological  cliaracters  hi¬ 
therto  ascribed  to  cancer  are,  according  to  the 
author,  insuflicient  in  many  cases  for  the[positive 
diagnosis  of  the  malady.  Lancinating  pains,  ir¬ 
regularity  of  shape,  hardness,  elasticity,  softening, 
ulceration,  general  disturbance,  and  even  relapse 
after  operation,  are  circumstances  common  to 
various  epithelial  tumours,  to  fibrinous  growths, 
and  toother  lesions;  but  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  readily  permits  the  distinction  to  be  established 
between  the  globules  of  blood,  fatty,  purulent,  or 
tubercular  matter,  between  the  cells  of  fibrous, 
cartilaginous,  epidermic,  or  cancerous  productions. 
The  cancerous  cell  may  be  ten  times  larger  than  a 
blood  disc,  and  may  be  generated  in  a  twofold 
manner.  The  cell  may  arise  out  of  an  amorphous 
blastema,  in  the  shape  of  cytoblasts,  soon 
changed  into  nucleoli ;  or  it  may  be  formed  in  a 
pre-existing  parent  cell,  from  which,  on  arriving  at 
its  maturity,  it  is  separated  by  dehiscence.  An  ac¬ 
quired  or  a  hereditary  predisposition  is  always  the 
cause  of  true  cancer,  and  may  be  called  into  action 
by  any  accidental  cause  of  local  congestion. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Sept.  21 ;  M.  Poncelet  in  the  Chair. 

In  the  absence  of  M.  Boussingault,  Prof.  Dumas 
read  a  paper,  by  that  gentleman,  on  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  digestion  in  birds,  M.  Boussingault 
had  instituted  his  experiments  on  a  plan  calcu¬ 
lated  to  yield  the  most  exact  results,  and  had  chosen 
ducks,  because  food  in  known  quantities,  and  of  a 
composition  previously  ascertained,  could  be  given 
to  them  without  consulting  their  appetite ;  and, 
the  birds  being  enclosed  in  a  box,  the  precise 
amount  of  excrement,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled,  and  of  oxygen  consumed,  could  be  calcu¬ 
lated  without  difficulty.  In  order  to  remove  a  cause 
of  error,  M.  Houssingault  had  begun  his  researches  by 
the  appreciation  of  the  fatty  matter,  found  after 
abstinence  in  the  intestinal  mucus,  and  found  it 
eiual  to  0  160  gramme;  after  tins  preliminary 
operation,  the  experimentalist  had  compared  the 
nutritious  power  of  various  substances,  such  as  rice, 
lard,  sugar,  albumen,  &c.  Rice  did  not  seem  to 
furnish  more  carbon  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  chemical  process  of 
respiration,  and  still  appeared  in  this  respect  su¬ 
perior  to  lard,  cocoa  and  other  fat  substances, 
which  being  absorbed  with  extreme  difficulty,  even 
when  exhibited  in  excess,  were  quite  insufficient  for 
•respiration  and  for  nutrition.  Sugar  and  starch, 
in  a  state  of  purity,  were,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly 


assimilated,  and  with  both  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  could  readily  be  represented.  Arabic 
gum  was  digested  in  no  instance,  but  passed  un¬ 
altered  through  the  intestines,  and  was  rejected 
with  the  faeces,  in  which  it  was  easily  detected.  Albu¬ 
men,  casein,  fibrin,  and  gelatine  seemed  to  M. 
Boussingault  to  perform  the  same  part  as  sac¬ 
charine  or  amylaceous  matter,  i.  e.,  they  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  furnish  the  chemical  elements  employed 
in  the  respiratory  function.  When  any  one  of  these 
four  substances  was  exhibited,  the  urine  contained 
large  quantities  of  uric  acid,  the  influence  of  azotised 
food  on  the  production  of  uric  acid  being  thus 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  As  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  the  large  quantity  of  uric  acid 
formed,  M.  Boussingault  stated  that,  when  ducks 
were  fed  on  pure  casein,  the  seventh  part  of  the 
carbon  contained  in  that  substance  was  found  in  the 
uric  acid,  in  which  carbon  enters  only  very  scantily 
as  a  component  principle.  M.  Dumas  closed  the 
communication  by  an  encomium  on  this  experi¬ 
mental  method,  by  which  a  new  field  is  opened  to 
the  chemical  researches  of  physiologists. 

Professor  Thenard  did  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Boussingault; 
he  was  ready  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  great 
talents  and  indefatigable  industry  of  his  learned  col¬ 
league  ;  but  he  would  ask  the  physiologists  of  the 
Academy,  if  the  function  of  digestion  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  same'manner,  and  with  the  same  acti¬ 
vity,  in  an  animal  crammed  to  suflTocation,  and  impri¬ 
soned  in  a  box,  as  in  another  left  at  liberty  to  feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demands  of  his  appetite?  Could  the 
phenomena  be  fairly  compared  with  each  other  ? 
Baron  Thenard  was  inclined  strongly  to  doubt  it; 
as  to  the  influence  of  azotised  food  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  uric  acid,  M.  Thenaj^^ad  long  con¬ 
sidered  it  fully  established  ny  raperiments  due 
to  Wollaston. 

Arsenic  and  Copper  in  Mineral  Waters, 
BY  M.  Walchner,  of  Carlsruhe. 

Professor  Dumas  communicated  another  paper 
forwarded  by  Professor  Walchner.  In  numerous 
analytical’ experiments  that  gentleman  had  detected 
in  all  iron’Ores  the  presence  of  arsenic  and  copper, 
and  was  led  by  induction  to  suppose  that  these  two 
metals  would  also  be  found  in  mineral  waters. 
Having  tested  the  ferruginous  spas  of  the  Black 
Forest,  he  ascertained  the  correctness  of  his  suppo¬ 
sition,  and  also  found  in  the  waters  of  Schwalbach 
and  Pyrmont,  arsenic  and  copper  in  notable  pro¬ 
portions.  To  these  he  believes  that  some  of  the 
most  striking  curative  effects  of  the  spas  may  be 
occasionally  referred.  Professor  Walchner,  ob¬ 
serving  that  iron  is  to  be  found  almost  constantly 
in  arabfe  soils,  to-  which  it  yrnparts  their  dark 
colour,  concludes,  that  v.'herever  oxide  of  iron  is 
present,  there  also  the  two  satellite  metals  are  to 
be  met  with.  In  the  meteoric  iron  of  Pallas  he 
has  also  found  copper  and  arsenic,  and  hence  their 
presence  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  celestial  bodies 
may  be  inferred. 

M.  Thenard  inquired  in  what  state,  and  in  what 


proportions,  M.  Walchner  had  found  arsenic  and 
copper  in  mineral  waters?  and  Professor  Velpeau 
asked  how  the  presence  of  these  two  metals  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  chemists,  al- 
thoivgh  mineral  waters  had  been  for  so  many  years 
the  object  of  the  attentive  study  of  the  most  learned 
masters? 

To  Professor  Thenard’s  questions  M.  Dumas 
answered  tliat  the  metals  were  found  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  in  the  state  of  acid  carbonates  ;  but 
in  wliat  exact  proportions,  M.  Walchner  did  not 
say ;  he  merely  asserted  their  presence,  and  his 
well-known  superiority  in  chemical  manipulations 
could  hardly  permit  the  sujjposition  that  he  had 
committed  a  mistake.  With  regard  to  Professor 
Velpeau’s  remark,  M.  Dumas  would  say,  that  in  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters,  chemists  detected 
chiefly  what  they  sought  for — a  circumstance  which 
might  account  for  the  presence  of  arsenic  and  copper 
remaining  hitherto  undiscovered, 
j  The  Gun-cotton,  by  Prof.  Schonbein. 

|.  M.  Arago  had  read  in  the  newspapers  advertise- 
1  ments  of  the  gun-cotton,  which  he  believed  at  the 
1  time  to  be  a  catch-penny ;  but  he  found  that  in 
his  opening  address  to  the  British  Association,  at 
Southampton,  Sir  R.  Murchison  had  mentioned 
!  the  discovery,  and  that  M.  Schonbein  intended  to 
1  perform  his  experiments  at  one  of  the  meetings. 

I  M.  Arago  would  therefore  inquire  from  the  mem- 
^  bers  of  the  section  of  chemistry  what  they  knew 
of  the  matter  ? 

M.  Dumas  replied  that  M.  Schonbein  had  not 
concluded  his  arrangements  for  securing  by  patents 
the  invention  of  the  gun-cotton,  and  therefore  still 
kept  his  mode  of  preparation  a  secret.  M.  Dumas 
thought,  however,  he  could  see  some  connection 
between  M.  Sehonbein’s  present  discovery  and  some 
researches  that  professor  was  some  time  since 
engaged  in.  Professor  Dumas  did  not  know  what 
had  been  M.  Schonbein’s  mode  of  preparation,  but 
he  had  been  an  eyewitness  to  the  results.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schonbein  had,  by  a  secret  process,  succeeded 
in  transforming  ligneous  matter,  like  paper,  into  a 
substance  as  transparent  as  crystal,  perfectly  water¬ 
proof,  and  susceptible  of  taking  various  forms. 
This  new  substance,  as  flexible  as  an  organic  mem¬ 
brane,  was  so  powerfully  electrical  as  to  become 
luminous  on  Itie  slightest  friction,  and,  when  placed 
near  a  wall,  would  stick  to  its  surface  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  force  which  could  only  be  overcome  by 
laceration.  This  substance  M.  Sclioiibein  con¬ 
sidered  highly  proper  to  make  plates  for  electrical 
machines.  The  gun-cotton  was,  in  all  probability, 
something  analogous  to  .viloidiiie;  however,  the 
discovery  was  certainly  within  the  range  of  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  M.  ’U'artinann,  present  at  the  meet- 
I  ing,  had  promised  on  Monday  next,  Sept.  28,  to 
I  lay  the  matter  before  the  Academy. 

I  Influence  of  Preparations  oj^Dold  on 
Gastric  Debility,  Ry  D». 
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^  cently  he  has  had  occasion  to  ascertain  their 
efficiency  against  debility  of  the  digestive  organs 
in  the  aged,  when  bark  was  useless.  Dr.  Le- 
graiid  illustrates  his  assertion  by  two  cases.  The 
first  is  that  of  a  lady,  aged  87,  who,  after  a  fall, 
was  affected  with  great  weakness,  loss  of  appetite, 
&c.  The  syrup  of  cinchona  produced  no  effects, 
and  Dr.  Legrand  prescribed  five  grains  of  me¬ 
tallic  gold  divided  in  §iij.  of  apple-jelly;  in  about 
three  weeks  the  patient  was  almost  well,  and,  a 
return  of  the  symptoms  having  taken  place  after 
ce5S:,tion  of  the  medicine,  it  was  again  exhibited  in 
larger  doses  and  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 
In  the  second  case  JJ.  Legrand  derived  the  same 
advantages  from  frictions  on  the  tongue  with  the 
perchloride  of  gold  and  soda,  in  a  gentleman,  aged 
63,  who  was  debilitated  by  an  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment  which  had  been  directed  against  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  gland.  “Thus,” says M.  Legrand, 
“are  verified  the  praises  lavished  on  gold  prepara¬ 
tions  by  the  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  who  borrowed  their  ideas  on  the 
subject  from  the  Greek  and  Arab  schools.” 

We  will  onlj’  add  that  it  will  require  something 
mo.-e  than  two  cases  to  restore  to  gold  preparations 
the  reputation  they  once  enjoyed.  An  attempt  was 
madesome  fewyears  since  by  Dr.  Chrestien,  of  Mont¬ 
pellier,  to  reinstate  them  in  the  materia  raedica,  but 
it  proved  unsuccessfrd.  It  was  chiefly  in  syphilitic 
affections  that  Dr.  Chrestien  recommended  their 
exhibition  as  alteratives  ;  but  nothing  has  since  oc¬ 
curred  to  modify  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  the 
medical  world  conceived  of  them,  and  which  was 
w'ittily  expressed  in  an  “aphorism,”  belonging,  we 
believe,  to  Professor  Ricord:— “It  is  from  the 
patient  to  the  physician,  not  from  the  physician  to 
lire  patient,  that  gold  is  most  propeily  circulated.” 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Sept.  15.  M.  Roche,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Plague. 

M.  Prus  stated  that  the  commission,  having  met 
several  times  in  consequence  of  the  recent  votes 
of  the  Academy,  had  agreed  to  reduce  to  five  the 
medical  conclusions,  and  to  two  the  practical  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  report. 

Scientife  Conclusions. — 1.  The  plague  originates 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  both  Turkevs.  It  is,  however 
still  to  be  apprehended  that  the*  disease  may  arise 
spontaneously  in  the  regencies  of  Tripoli,  of  Tunis 
and  in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The  same  occur¬ 
rence  is  no  longer  to  be  feared  in  Algeria. 

2.  The  causes  to  which  the  development  of  the 

malady  should  be  attributed  are,  habitation  on 
alluvjal  soils,  and  damp  and  warm  atmosphere  • 
low,  crowded,  and  badly-ventilated  dwellings ;  the 
accumulation  of  putrid  organic  matter;  unwhole¬ 
some  diet;  great  physical  and  moral  destitution  • 
and_  negligence  of  the  laws  of  private  and  public 
hygiene.  ^ 

3.  Sporadic  plague  is  not  transmissible ;  epi- 
demic  plague  can  be  communicated  both  in  centres 
of  infection  and  out  of  these  centres. 

4.  The  disease  is  propagated  by  miasmata  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients ;  these  mias¬ 
mata,  collected  in  close  or  badly  ventilated  rooms, 
may  form  fresh  centres  of  infection.  Transmission 
by  simple  contact  is  not  proved  by  any  accurate 
observation ;  new  experiments  are  necessary  to  show 

r  transmitted  by  the  clothes  or 

apparel  belonging  to  infected  persons ;  from  ob¬ 
servations  collected  during  more  than  one  century 
in  lazarettoes,  it  may  be  inferred  that  bales  of' 
goods  do  not  convey  the  infection. 

5  Out  of  epidemic  centres  the  plague  has  never 
broken  out  in  compromised  persons  more  than 
one  week  after  complete  seclusion 
_  Practical  Conehmons.~l.  A'perseverin-  and 
intelligent  application  of  the  laws  of  hygiene 
might  produce  the  destruction  of  the  causesTf 
spontaneous  plague,  and  prevent  its  development 
in  those  countries  where  it  is  now  generated^  The 
fol lowmg  measures  would  suffice  to  render  impos! 
sible  the  introduction  of  the  malady  into  Franc? 

2.  To  cause  vessels  to  be  inspected  at  their  de 
parture  from  suspected  stations,  and  during  thdr 
passage,  and  on  their  arrival  hv  meriie^i 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  '  ^ 


To  deliver  to  such  ships  a  clean  bill  of  health  in 
ordinary  times,  i.  e.,  when  the  plague  does  not 
exist,  or  is  present  only  in  its  sporadic  form  ;  a 
foul  bill  of  health  when  an  epidemic  has  appeared, 
or  when  its  outbreak  is  imminent, — with  the 
former  ten  days,  with  the  latter  bill  fifteen  days,  of 
quarantine,  both  iiieluding  the  duration  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Discretionary  power  to  be  vested  in  the 
the  medical  authoritits  of  the  home  ports,  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  prolong  such  quarantine  when  the 
plague  has  appeared  on  board  during  the  passage, 
or  when  suspicious  cases  are  observed  amongst  the 
seamen  or  passengers.  Provisionally,  until  such 
time  as  experiment  shall  have  demonstrated 
whether  or  not  clothes,  &c.,  can  propagate  the 
plague,  leads  shall  be  affixed  to  the  effects  of  pas¬ 
sengers  during  the  entire  passage,  or  they  shall 
be  properly  ventilated  on  board.  In  all  cases  the 
present  methods  in  use  for  the  purification  of  goods 
to  be  considered  useless  and  illusory.  Finally,  to 
dispose  lazarets  so  as  to  ensure  the  complete  seclu¬ 
sion  of  infected  persons,  with  proper  ventilation  ; 
pestiferous  patients,  besides,  shall  be  treated  in  all 
respects  with  tlie  same  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  other  diseases. 

The  Academy  ordered  these  conelusions  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  previously  to  their  discus¬ 
sion,  which  will  begin  at  the  next  meeting. 
Treatment  of  Insanity  and  Mania  by  Pro¬ 
longed  Baths  and  Cold  Irrigations,  by 

Dr.  Briere  de  Boismont. 

From  the  works  of  Esquirol  and  other  ancient 
writers,  from  the  more  recent  publications  of  Dr. 
Aubanei  and  Dr.  Chou,  it  appears  that  in  mania, 
cure  is  seldom  obtained  before  the  second  month. 
During  a  late  excursion  to  England,  Dr.  Briere 
acquired  the  certainty  that  at  the  establishments 
of  St.  Luke  and  the  Bethlehem  Asylum,  a  favour¬ 
able  termination  is  not  usually  observed  before  the 
end  of  the  second  month  of  duration  ;  but  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  England,  a  great  proportion 
of  patients  recover  only  between  the  fifth  and 
the  twelfth  month  of  their  illness.  When 
Dr.  Briere’s  method  is  applied,  the  length 
of  the  malady  is  reduced  to  one  or  two  weeks. 
In  support  of  his  statements.  Dr.  Briere  de  Bois¬ 
mont  brings  forward  72  cases 35  of  acute  mania, 
all  of  which  were  cured;  10  of  maniac  exaltation, 

6  cures ;  11  of  delirium  tremens,  all  did  well;  10 
of  monomania,  all  relieved ;  and  G  of  chronic  mania, 
which  resisted  the  treatment.  This  consisted  of 
baths  at  28°  (cent.), in  which  the  patients  remained 
10, 12,  and  15  hours,  while  a  continuous  stream  of 
cold  water  was  poured  over  their  heads  from  a  nar¬ 
row  funnel ;  by  the  application  of  this  metliod 
Dr.  Briere  de  Boismont  states  that  all  the  acute 
forms  of  insanity,  and  particularly  of  mania,  can 
be  cured  in  a  space  of  time  varying  between  eight 
and  fifteen  days.  Chronic  mania,  on  the  contrary, 
although  occasionally  improved  under  the  influence 
of  the  prolonged  immersion  and  cold  irrigations, 
does  not  yield  completely  to  the  influence  of  the 
treatment. 

Saturnine  Intoxication,  by  Dr.  Sandras. 

Dr.  Bouchardart  and  Dr.  Sandras  have  already 
shown  that  the  persulphuret  of  iron  is  a  good  anti¬ 
dote  against  poisonous  preparations  of  lead,  copper, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  arsenic.  The  liver  receives 
these  poisons;-  and  becomes  the  instrument  of  their 
elimination  from  the  system;  a  fact  which  the 
experiments  of  Orfila  and  others  have  fully 
demonstrated.  Messrs.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras 
think  that,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  above- 
mentioned  toxic  agents,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
the  digestive  tube  a  quantity  of  the  antidote 
in  excess,  in  order  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  the  poison  into  the  small  divisions  of  the 
vena  portse.  In  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by 
lead,  for  instance,  Dr.  Sandras  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line  of  conduct.  The  skin  should  be  first 
cleared  of  all  metallic  impurities  which  may  have 
attached  to  it,  and  a  brisk  purgative  be  exhibited 
to  fulfil  as  much  as  possible  the  same  indication 
with  regard  to  the  intestinal  surface.  Immediately 
after  the  persulphuret  of  iron,  the  antidote  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Sandras  must  be  exhibited  in  doses 
of  5j-  twice  daily.  Opium  in  small  doses,  Dr. 
Sandras  has  found  beneficial  against  colic,  pain, 
cramps,  and  sleeplessness;  in  large  doses,  against 


trembling,  delirium,  convulsions,  &;c. ;  in  paralysis 
and  anesthesia,  strychnine;  and  belladonna  where 
neuralgia  is  present.  The  diet  should  be  substantial. 

From  July  1,  1845,  to  August  1,  1846,  122 
patients  have  been  submitted  to  this  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment;  25  were  cured  in  a  week,  26  in  a  fortnight, 
17  in  three  weeks,  and  the  rest,  chronic  case.^,  in  a 
space  of  time  varying  from  three  weeks  to  two 
months. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Sept.  22 ;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 
The  Plague. — A  discussion  took  place  on  the 
three  amended  scientific  conclusions  of  the  report, 
the  text  of  which  we  have  published  above  ;  they 
were  adopted  after  an  insignificant  debate. 

A  New'  Theory  of  Inflammation,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kiiss,  OF  Strasbourg.— After  the  im¬ 
mortal  works  of  Boerhaave,  Vanhelmont,  and  our 
own  illustrious  Hunter — after  the  numerous  re¬ 
searches  of  modern  mierographists — a  new  theory  of 
inflammation  is  undoubtedly  a  bold  attempt.  Pro 
fessor  Kiiss  has  not,  how’ever,  been  deterred  from 
it  by  the  number  or  importance  of  his  adversaries  ; 
and  without  pronouncing  upon  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  his  opinions — a  task  which  we  willingly  abandon 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  imagine  them  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease;  when  an  articulation  suffers 
the  skin  reddens,  the  cellular  tissue  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  inflamed :  shall  we,  therefore,  admit  that 
rheumatism  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  or  cel¬ 
lular  tissue?  Assuredly  not.  The  same  train  of 
reasoning  may  be  employed  to  demonstrate  that 
synovial  membranes  arc  not  the  primary  seat  of 
rheumatism.  Exposure  to  cold  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  rheumatism ; 
but  how'  many  cases  do  -w'e  meet  with  in  which 
cold  has  had  no  share  ;  and  how  many  persons  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  incautiously  to  cold  without,  there¬ 
fore,  suffering  from  rheumatism  !  Cold  is  no  more 
a  specific  cause  of  this  disease  than  of  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia;  it  constitutes  merely  a  determining 
influence.  The  proximate  cause  —  the  special 
predisposition  in  virtue  of  which  a  patient  is 
affected  with  rheumatism  after  exposure,  instead 
of  being  seized  with  pneumonia  or  bronchitis 
—  eludes  altogether  our  observation.  The  forms 
of  rheumatism  are  very  numerous :  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  manifests  itself  with  several  of  the 
characters  of  inflammatory  affections ;  a  chill 
ushers  in  the  first  symptoms;  heat  of  skin  and 
violent  febrile  excitement  follow,  the  joints  become 
stiff  and  painful,  their  integument  reddens,  and  the 
synovial  secretion  increases  in  quantity  and  dis¬ 
tends  the  diseased  articulations,  which  the  pain 
soon  abandons  to  invade  joints  hitherto  healthy — a 
circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  establish 
a  complete  separation  between  rheumatism  and 
true  inflammations.  In  the  muscular  form  we 
find  that  pain  is  no  longer  produced,  but  relieved, 
by  pressure, — frictions  forming  one  of  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  treatment.  This  variety  pre¬ 
sents  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  nervous 
disorders,  with  which  it  would  be  natural  to  class 
it.  In  those  viscera  in  which  fibrous  elements  are 
met  with,  rheumatism  is  also  observed  ;  the  blad¬ 
der,  the  womb,  the  heart,  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  are  all  exposed  to  be  affected, 
by  it,  and  we  may  thus  explain  some  fatal  cerebral 
inflammations  which  occasionally  intervene  during 
the  progress  of  acute  rheumatism.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  disease  has  a  special  tendency  to 
attack  the  heart,  and  much  noise  has  of  late  years 
been  made  relatively  to  the  frequent  coincidence 
of  articular  suffering  and  affections  of  the  central 
organs  of  circulation.  The  frequency  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  souffle  in  the  heart  in  rheumatism— a  co¬ 
incidence  now  generally  admitted — does  not  seem  to 
us  by  any  means,  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  inflammation  to  the  heart  or  its  mem¬ 
branes.  During  eighteen  months,  thirty-five  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  have  been  admitted  into  our 
wards,  and  in  thirteen  souffle  was  observed  in  the 
heart ;  but  in  five  of  these  organic  diseases  of  the 
viscus  existed  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
articular  malady  ;  eight  cases  out  of  thirty  there¬ 
fore  remain,  rather  more  than  one  quarter,  io  which 
the  murmur  was  heard.  We  cannot  consider  it  as 
expressive  of  endocarditis,  an  uncommon  and 
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Tcry  fatal  malady,  which  we  have  met  with 
only  three  times  in  the  whole  course  of  our  expe¬ 
rience  ;  all  three  cases  were  fatal,  and  in  one  only 
was  rheumatism  present.  With  regard  to  ancient 
organic  affections  of  the  heart,  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  proportion  of  those  which  are  consecutive 
to  rheumatism  is  very  small  when  compared  to  the 
number  of  cases  of  diseased  heart  which  have  not 
been  preceded  by  any  articular  disorder.  Twenty- 
two  cases  have  been  published  in  which  suppura¬ 
tion  of  the  affected  joints  was  stated  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  rheumatism ;  we  have  never  met  a 
single  one  for  our  part,  and  when  we  come  to  exa¬ 
mine  closely  the  twenty-two  cases  brought  forward 
we  find  that  the  presence  of  pus  could  frequently 
be  accounted  for  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  than  by  attributing  its  formation  to  rheuma¬ 
tism  :  several  were  cases  of  puerperal  phlebitis,j9?M 
was  present  in  the  xderine  veins ;  others  are  sim¬ 
ply  constituted  by  post-mortem  inspection,  the 
cases  not  having  been  observed  before  death ;  at 
any  rate,  instances  of  suppuration  are  extremely 
rare,  and  should  not  be  admitted  without  a  tho¬ 
rough  investigation. 

Structure  of  the  Liver,  by  Dr.  IVatalis 
Guillot. 

The  structure  of  the  liver  has  been  of  late  years 
the  object  of  the  study  of  many  anatomists ;  but 
whether  the  circumstance  depends  upon  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  methods  of  investigation  employed, 
or  upon  the  difficulties  inherent  to  the  subject,  the 
efforts  of  the  most  learned  anatomists  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  details.  A  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  found  in 
the  contradictory  assertions  of  authors  on  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  elements  of  the  viscus,  on  the 
long  controversies  they  have  occasioned,  and  the 
support  they  have  furnished  to  very  opposite  theo¬ 
ries  of  secretion,  the  mechanism  o  I  which  re¬ 
mains  fully  involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as 
the  anatomical  descriptions  themselves.  Should 
the  liver  be  considered  as  an  accumulation  of 
follicles,  hollow  according  to  Malpighi,  or  solid, 
according  to  Ruysch?  Is  the  organ,  on  the 
contrary,  formed  of  an  agglomeration  of  cells, 
generated  by  each  other,  and  bursting  in  order  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  secreted  product  ?  Do  the 
excretory  ducts  arise  from  the  surface  or  from  the 
interior  of  the  follicles  or  cells  ?  The  blood  pene¬ 
trates  the  liver  through  a  particular  set  of  vessels, 
and  leaves  it  by  a  vein  j  but  does  an  intermediate 
plexus  exist  between  the  last  divisions  of  the  vence 
portarum  and  of  the  artery  and  initial  subdivisions 
of  the  hepatic  vein;  or  must  we  admit,  with  others, 
that  the  blood  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
through  a  system  of  lacunae  irregularly  dispersed  in 
the  hepatic  substance,  being  the  origin  in  both  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  biliary  ducts?  A  demon¬ 
stration  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions  would, 
doubtless,  be  in  itself  a  very  important  object,  and 
its  attainment  appears  still  more  necessary  when 
we  remark  the  vagueness  of  descriptions,  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  designs,  and  particularly  the  very 
limited  number  of  observations  of  the  numerous 
works  published  on  the  subject.  The  majority  of 
anatomists  attach  themselves  solely  to  the  study  of 
the  liver  in  a  few  families  of  mammiferous  animals, 
forgetting  to  prosecute  their  researches  in  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  even  in  the  human  species.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  arduous  subject  is  therefore,  for 
many  reasons,  one  of  much  interest. 

M.  Guillot  has  arrived  at  the  following  results 
by  a  long  series  of  experiments  and  observations 
pursued  in  the  entire  class  of  vertebrated  animals. 
Not  only  has  he  performed  numberless  injections 
with  coloured  liquids  in  the  fresh  preparations  of 
the  liver  in  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  mammiferse,  and 
man,  but,  by  preserving  the  dried  preparations,  he 
has  obtained  a  permanent  point  of  comparison  for 
all  new  researches,  and  the  palpable  proof  of  his 
assertions.  In  the  centre  of  each  lobule  ramify  the 
initial  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein ;  around  the 
lobule  runs  a  terminal  branch  of  the  porta  and  of 
the  hepatic  artery.  Thus  far  M.  Guillot  agrees 
with  Mr.  Kiernan  ;  but  in  the  structure  of  the  in¬ 
tervening  tissue  he  widely  differs  from  that  anato¬ 
mist.  The  vessels  which  carry  blood  to  the  lobule, 
and  those  which  convey  blood  from  it,  communicate 


with  each  other  by  ducts  which  are  unprovided 
with  membranous  walls,  and  which  seem  carved 
out  of  the  hepatic  substance.  The  biliary  vessels 
also  commence  by  similar  vessels,  which  are  like¬ 
wise  the  origin  of  the  lymphatic  ducts  ;  each  solid 
particle  of  hepatic  matter  is  surrounded  by  a  canal 
without  parietes,  in,  which  is  poured  the  blood 
brought  by  the  vessels,  and  destined  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  hepatic  vein  ;  interiorly  are  met  with 
other  canals,  also  without  walls,  the  origin  of  the 
biliary  and  lymphatic  systems,  and  deprived  of  any 
direct  communication  with  the  blood-vessels. 
Topical  Application  of  Mercurial  Oint¬ 
ment  IN  Variola. 

In  M.  Briquet’s  wards,  at  the  hospital  of  La 
Charite, a  patient,  convalescent  from  typhoid  fever, 
became  affected  with  confluent  variola,  although 
he  had  been  formerly  vaccinated.  The  face  and  a 
small  surface  on  one  arm  were  covered  with  mer¬ 
curial  ointment,  and  in  these  spots  the  pustules  did 
not  arrive  to  maturity,  remaining  in  a  vesicular 
state,  although  the  rest  of  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  most  abundant  eruption.  No  swelling  of 
the  face  was  observed. 

This  is  another  case  in  confirmation  of  the  views 
published  on  the  subject  in  1839  by  Dr.  Briquet 
(“  Archives  de  Medecine”).  In  an  excellent  inau¬ 
gural  thesis  published  in  1840,  by  Dr.  Olliffe,  they 
are  also  advocated,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
extract  from  it  a  few  statements  which  will  clearly 
show  on  w'hat  theoretical  views  the  jiractiee  is  sup¬ 
ported  ; — In  1825,  MM.  Serres  and  Bretonneau 
proposed  a  method  which  they  called  ectrotic,  and 
which  consisted  in  the  opening  and  cauterisation 
of  each  variolic  pustule  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  scars ;  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  performed  on  the  second  or  third  day  of 
the  eruption  at  latest,  and,  although  successful,  it 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  pain  produced 
by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  its 
application  in  confluent  cases.  Adhesive  plasters 
were  afterwards  proposed,  and  those  plasters  only 
in  the  composition  of  which  mercury  enters  as  an 
element  appeared  to  exercise  a  repressive  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  progress  of  the  eruption ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  applied  one  of  these  masks  on  a 
patient  to  be  aware  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  adaptation  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes — each  movement  of  the  features 
destroying  the  contact  of  the  skin  with  the  plaster. 
Theapplication  of  the  uuguentum  hydrargyri  fortius 
is  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  not  only 
modifies  the  eruption  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner,  but  even  prevents  the  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  portions  of  skin  which  intervene  between  the 
pimples.  According  to  the  statistical  accounts 
published  by  M.  Briquet,  the  mortality  in  cases  of 
confluent  smallpox  treated  by  this  method  is  only 
one-fifth  in  proportion  inferior  to  what  it  was 
previously.  The  advantage  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  scars  is  not  therefore  the  only  object 
of  the  treatment ;  it  is  also  to  diminish  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  general  symptoms,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
malady. 

HOTEL  DIED. 

Articular  Rheumatism  —  Clinical  Lec¬ 
ture,  BY  Professor  Chomel, 

Rheumatism  is  a  special  disease  which  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  no  other  malady  with  respect  to  its  nature 
or  to  its  progress.  Analogies  have  been  sought  for 
between  rheumatism  and  inflammations ;  but,  in 
our  opinion,  the  efforts  of  prejudiced  minds  to 
demonstrate  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
order  have  signally  failed.  Let  us  first  speak  of 
one  of  the  most  singular  features  of  rheumatism, 
its  mobility.  You  will  seek  vainly  amongst  the 
long  list  of  diseases  for  another  malady  showing 
itself  like  rheumatism,  for  a  short  time  in  a  muscle 
or  a  joint,  and  suddenly  abandoning  its  seat  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause.  It  is  in  the  fibrous  tissues 
the  affection  is  observed  to  reside ;  and  it  is  in  these, 
and  not  in  synovial  membranes,  that  it  arises  at  first. 
AVe  cannot  admit  that  the  serous  structures  of  the 
joints  arc  ever  the  real  seat  of  rheumatism;  indeed, 
it  appears  to  us  impossible  that  a  complaint  so  well 
characterized  should  occupy  indiscriminately  dif¬ 
ferently  organized  textures.  It  is  observed  in 
regions  totally  unprovided  with  synovial  mem¬ 


branes,  but  never  in  any  part  where  fibrous  tissues 
do  not  exist.  Thus,  in  muscular  rheumatism  no 
serous  surfaces  are  present  to  furnish  any  support 
to  other  pens — we  will  merely  record  it  in  its  naked 
originality.  According  to  the  author,  the  share 
of  the  vascular  system  in  inflammatory  action  has 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  even  in 
the  blood  that  we  should  seek  for  the  proximate 
agent  of  molecular  nutrition,  but  in  a  semi-liquid 
substance,  a  plasma  which  penetrates  all  living 
textures.  Tlie  vessels  arc  only  a  complementary 
apparatus,  present  in  most  tissues,  but  absent  in 
others,  the  function  of  which  mainly  consists  in 
the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  of  comp'  sition 
and  distribution  of  the  nutritious  fluid  inherent  to 
the  organs.  Inflammation  consists  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  two  distinct  phenomena :  the  absorption 
and  destruction  of  the  normal  tissues,  and  the 
organization  of  the  plasma,  or  nutritious  fluids. 
The  natural  consequence  of  the  theory  is,  that  epi- 
thelia  are,  like  other  parts,  subject  to  inflammation, 
and  false  membranes  are  merely  the  organized  nu¬ 
tritious  fluids  belonging  to  the  epithelial  sur¬ 
faces.  By  this  explanation,  the  theory  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  redness  on  the  surface  of  mucous 
membranes  from  which  fibrinous  deposits  have 
been  removed,  and  for  the  generally  inefficient 
action  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  in  diptheritie  in¬ 
flammations.  So  much  for  the  destruction  of  tissues. 
Then  reorganization  begins  with  the  secretion  of 
plastic  lymph — at  first  amorphous,  but  soon  pre¬ 
senting  cytoblasts  of  1-120  mill,  in  diameter,  and 
which  conducts  itself  in  a  different  manner  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mode  of  termination  of  morbid  action. 
The  chief  difference  between  M.  Kiiss’s  opinions 
and  existing  theories  lies,  therefore,  in  this  asser¬ 
tion,  that  when  a  vascular  part  begins  to  inflame 
it  receives,  in  a  given  time,  less  blood  than  in  its 
healthy  state,  whereas  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  first  phenomena  attending  inflammatory  action 
consist  in  unusual  redness  and  increase  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  small  blood-vessels. 


THE  SPAS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

By  Professor  Trousseau  and  Dr.  Lasegne, 
(Continued  from  page  423,  vol.  14.) 

Thoracic  Disease. 

The  frequency  of  chronic  affections  of  the  chest, 
the  length,  difficulty,  and  inefficaey  of  treatment 
in  general,  induce  many  physicians  to  prescribe 
mineral  waters  as  a  last  resource,  with  the  hope 
that  change  of  climate,  of  society,  and  of  habits, 
may  tend  to  improve  their  patients’  health.  Al¬ 
though  much  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  the  mi¬ 
neral  elements  of  the  spas,  still  the  medical  at- 
mend  a  useful  change  of  abode  without  mentioning 
ten  dan  t  is  well  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  recom- 
lialy,  a  name  which  many  look  upon  as  an  irrevo¬ 
cable  condemnation.  Ems,  Baden-Baden,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  sulphureous  wells  have  acquired,  in 
Germany,  a  reputation  which  is  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  into  France.  The  ferruginous  spas,  e.gf.,Schwal- 
bach,  although  always  injurious,  are  occasionally 
recommended  in  some  forms  of  tuberculization. 
It  is  therefore  on  this  point,  as  on  others,  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  the  precise  indications  of  the 
treatment,  in  order  to  show  clearly  what  results  may 
be  expected  from  the  exhibition  of  mineral  waters. 
Tubercular  consumption  will  chiefly  occupy  our 
attention. 

In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Prussia,  Ems  is  believed  to  cure  consumption ;  this 
(unfortunately  usurpedj  reputation  has  become, 
thanks  to  the  reports  circulated  in  society,  pretty 
general,  and  was  originally  due  to  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  which  Catherine,  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  derived  from  her  stay  at  Ems,  at  a  period 
when  she  was  considered,  at  Court,  to  be  con¬ 
sumptive.  Confirmed  phthisis  is  not  more  curable 
at  the  spas  than  elsewhere.  AVe  do  not  deny  tliat 
in  isolated  cases  the  disease  may  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  in  its  progress  by  the  use  of  mineral  waters ; 
but  the  same  unhoped-for  restorations  of  health  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  our  hospitals  and  in 
our  private  practice,  when  nature,  and  not  medi¬ 
cine,  must  be  blessed  for  the  cure. 

The  question  of  the  radical  cure  ol  tubercular 
consumption,  it  would  therefore  be  puerile  to 
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.  agitate ;  since  auscultation  permits  us  to  measure 
the  extent  of  local  injury,  removing  thereby  all  its 
uncertainty  from  anatomical  diagnosis,  we  can  no 
longer  rely  upon  remeiiics  which  formerly  were 
confided  in  without  hesitation  ;  but,  although 
science  docs  not  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  curing 
consumption,  we  may  often  succeed  in  anticipating 
its  development,  or  retarding  its  progress.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  judicious  application  of 
mineral  waters  will  often  be  as  powerful  as  prepa¬ 
rations  of  opium,  and  more  satisfactory  than  the 
inevitable  anti-spasmodics  to  which  all  patients 
are  at  last  reduced. 

In  order  to  apply  this  treatment  with  advantage, 
we  must  not  be  guarded  exclusively  or  even  imn- 
cipally  by  the  signs  of  auscultation,  because,  al¬ 
though  these  signs  are  the  same  to  the  ear  in  all 
patients,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  local 
lesions  have  been  produced  by  pathological  in¬ 
fluences  differing  in  each  case.  The  stethoscope  may 
be  compared  to  a  thermometer  which  measures  the 
amount  of  heat  without  yielding  any  information 
as  to  the  source  or  future  modifications;  thus  the 
stethoscope  gives  incontrovertible  evidence  as  to 
the  existence  of  certain  anatomical  conditions,  but 
furnishes  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  reason  of 
their  existence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  examine 
the  tubercular  patient  without  being  exclusively 
preoccupied  with  the  local  damage,  we  shall  be  un¬ 
avoidably  be  led  to  essentially  practical  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Consumption  presents  various  types  according  to 
the  previous  constitution  of  the  patients.  In  this 
respect  predisposed  individuals,  candidati  ad  tabem 
pultnonum,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  In 
the  first  class  we  find  patients  in  whom  conges¬ 
tions  of  blood  are  prompt  and  easy ;  in  general 
their  complexion  is  high,  but  the  hectic  flush  of 
their  cheek  is  of  a  proverbially  unfavourable  prog¬ 
nosis  ;  bleeding  at  the  nose  occurs  readily ;  the 
head  and  larynx  are  often  the  seat  of  sudden  con¬ 
gestion.  When  these  energetic  rushes  of  blood 
take  place  towards  the  chest,  oppression  is  their 
first  result,  and  the  heart  occasionally  beats  with 
unaccustomed  violence.  The  digestive  ort^ans  re¬ 
main  healthy,  and  these  patients  may  be'"  said  to 
suffer  only  from  the  diaphragm  upwards,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  with  hypochondriacs,  who  are  ill 
only  from  the  diaphragm  downwards.  Under 
these  organic  conditions  consumption  is  frequently 
observed.  The  most  severe  symptom,  throughout 
such  case,  is  dyspnoea. 

To  these  patients,  but  to  these  only,  can  the  waters 
of  Ems  be  of  any  service.  When  stethoscopic 
signs  have  not  yet  demonstrated  positively  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  tubercles,  although  the  persistency  of 
of  winter  colds  and  alterations  in  the  voice  have 
awakened  the  anxiety  of  the  physician,  Ems  still 
furnishes  chances  of  success  ;  but  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  waters  requires  some  caution.  The 
Kischehem  or  Kesselbrunnen  sources  may  be  used 
and  the  water  should  be  mixed  with  one-third  of 
milk  ;  the  sojourn  should  be  longer  than  the 
Juried  of  twenty-one  days  usually  consecrated  to 
the  treatment.  As  to  the  baths,  it  is  still  an  un¬ 
decided  question  if  they  are  advantageous  in  the 
first  period  of  the  disease ;  they  are,  however,  pre¬ 
scribed  at  Ems,  together  with  the  drinks,  but  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  the  baths  are  forbidden  by 
many.  In  our  opinion  the  baths  are  proscribed 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  patients,  all  the 
causes  by  which  the  disposition  to  local  cono-es- 
tions  can  be  called  into  action  being  very  much  to 
be  avoided.  At  Baden-Baden  the  waters  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  same  cases,  and  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions,  as  those  of  Ems  ;  since  the  erection  of  the 
Trinkhalle,  the  same  Iccal  comforts  can  be  nut 
with  at  both  places;  at  Baden  the  waters  are 
drunk  very  warm  and  sweetened. 

Thesecrmdclassofeonsumptivepatientscomprises 

quite  a  different  set  of  subjects,  in  whom  we  do  not 
observe  the  deceitful  appearances  of  health  noticed  in 
the  first;  no  hemorrhage  is  present,  but  exao-ce- 
rated  secretions  replace  in  them  the  congestions 
observed  in  the  former.  Chronic  diarrhoea  pul¬ 
monary  catarrh,  fluor  albus,  prolonged  corvza;  rc- 
beUious  ophthalmia— such  are  their  most  common 
ailnients.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  skin 
uself  becomes  affected  with  eruptions  and  sorts  of 


the  most  tenacious  character.  In  these  cases  the 
waters  of  Ems  should  not  be  advised,  but  sulphur¬ 
ous  spas  (Aix-la-Chapelle  for  instance)  are  of  real 
utility.  The  baths,  however,  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  only  with  much  reserve — as  indeed  should 
be  the  case  in  all  forms  of  consumption. 

Analysis  op  Calculi  in  a  case  op  Al¬ 
buminuria,  BY  Dr.  Girafdin. — (“Journal  de 
Pliarmacie  et  de  Cliimie.) — After  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  case  of  albuminuria,  the  kidney  was 
found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  calculi,  of  all  sizes 
from  that  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  that  of  a  large  pea. 
Idore  than  was  removed  from  the  organ  for 
the  purpose  of  chemical  analysis.  The  gravel  was 
amorphous,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  after  being 
washed  in  distilled  water  to  remove  albumen  and 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  was  not  modi¬ 
fied  by  water  at  -1-60°;  boiled  in  a  mixture  of  spirit 
and  ether,  a  very  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
and  of  cholesterine  were  removed.  Calcined  in  a 
platina  capsule,  the  calculi  charred  and  developed 
the  odour  peculiar  to  azotised  substances.  Potass 
dissolved  them  readily,  and  the  solution  precipi¬ 
tating  abundantly  by  the  addition  of  acids,  a  white 
deposit  of  lithic  acid,t/ie  nature  of  the  concretions, 
became  manifest. 

Stains  caused  by  External  Applica¬ 
tion  OP  Nitrate  op  Silver. — These  maculm, 
if  abandoned  to  themselves,  last  in  general  eight 
or  nine  days,  until  the  epidermis  has  been  replaced. 
They  may  be  instantly  removed  by  the  following 
simple  method  : — Expose  the  maculae  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  after  washing  them  with  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  hydriodate  of  potass.  This  is  not  a  new 
system,  for  its  efficacy  has  been  often  tested  ;  but 
Dr.  Gueraid  (“  Bulletin  de  Tlierapeutique")  pre¬ 
sumes  that  it  would  also  succeed  in  removing  the 
dark  colour  of  the  skin  produced  by  internal  ex¬ 
hibition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  has  been,  however, 
employed  without  the  smallest  success,  in  a  case 
recorded  in  the  “  Journal  de  Pliarmacie,” 

Dan.  M'Carthy,  D.M.P. 


Permanently  Slow  Pulse. — In  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  published  in  the  “Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,”  Dr.  Stokes  has  col¬ 
lected  accounts  of  seven  cases  of  the  aff'ection. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  patient  was  repeatedly 
aflTected  by  pseudo-apoplectic  attacks,  which  were 
never  followed  by  paralysis.  Valvular  murmur 
was  attendant  on  the  heart’s  action.  The  following 
are  the  details  of  the  case  as  given  by  Dr.  Stokes  : — 
Edmund  Butler,  aged  68,  was  admitted  into  the 
Meath  Hospital,  Feb.  9th,  1846.  He  stated  that 
his  health  had  been  robust,  until  about  three  years 
ago,  at  which  time  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
fainting  fit,  in  which  he  would  have  fallen  if  he 
had  not  been  supported.  This  occurred  several 
times  during  the  day,  and  always  left  him  without 
any  unpleasant  eff'ects.  Since  that  time  he  has 
never  been  free  from  these  attacks  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  period,  and  has  had,  at  least,  fifty  such 
seizures.  The  fits  are  very  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  their  invasion,  and  very  irregular  as  to  their 
intensity,  some  being  much  milder  an.i  of  shorter 
dural  ion  than  others.  They  are  induced  by  any 
circumstance  tending  to  impede  or  oppress  the 
heart’s  action,  such  as  sudden  exertion,  distended 
stomach,  or  constipated  bowels.  There  is  little 
warning  given  of  the  approaching  attack.  He 
feeds,  he  says,  a  lump  first  in  the  stomach,  which 
passes  up  through  the  right  side  of  the  neck  into 
the  head,  where  it  seems  to  explode  and  pass  away 
with  a  loud  noise  resembling  thunder,  by  wliich 
he  is  stupified.  This  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
fluttering  sensation  about  the  heart.  He  never 
WHS  convulsed  or  frothed  at  the  mouth  cluiing  the 
fit,  but  lias  occasionally  injured  his  tongue.  The 
duration  of  the  attack  is  seldom  more  than  four  or 
five  minutes,  and  sometimes  less ;  but  during  that 
time  lie  is  perfectly  insensible.  He  never  sufipered 
unpleasant  eflfects  after  the  fits,  nor  had  a^'j  tiling 
like  paral}’sis.  His  last  fit  occurre';  about- one 
month  before  admission.  He  Ii;'i«.t never  heard  it 
remarked  that  there  was  anyt’lng  peculiar  about 
his  heart  or  pulse.  At  first  d.^.e  found  that  spiiits 


were  the  best  restorative  or  prophylactic,  but  latterly 
he  has  not  used  them,  being  “  afraid  to  die  with 
spirits  in  his  belly.”  On  admission,  he  was  haggard 
and  emaciated,  but  seemed  the  wreck  of  what  had 
once  been  a  fine,  robust  man.  He  lay  generally  in 
a  half- drowsy  state,  but  when  spoken  to  was  per¬ 
fectly  lively  and  intelligent.  He  sought  admission 
into  hospital  for  an  injury  he  had  sustained,  by  a 
fall,  on  the  left  shoulder ;  this,  however,  was  of  no 
consequence,  and  he  soon  recovered  under  the  use 
of  an  anodyne  liniment. — February  10.  He  makes 
no  complaint  of  his  general  health  ;  his  appetite 
Is  good,  and  he  sleeps  well ;  bowels  regular,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  functions  are  in  good  order.  He  has, 
however,  some  cough,  attended  with  a  slight 
mucous  expectoration.  His  intellectual  powers 
are  perfect.  He  complains  of  a  feeling  of  chilliness 
over  the  body,  and  is  never  warm  except  when 
close  to  the  fire.  This  has  long  been  the  case  ;  and 
he  says  that  each  day  he  gets  a  periodical  chill, 
generally  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  followed  by 
increased  heat  of  the  surface,  but  without  sweating. 
On  percussion,  the  chest  is  universally  resonant. 
The  respiratory  murmur  loud,  and  combined,  more 
especially  posteriorly,  with  large  mucous  rales.  The 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  extremely  slow,  of  a  dull, 
prolonged,  heaving  character,  giving  the  idea  of 
feeble  as  well  as  of  slow  action.  The  first  sound  is 
accompanied  by  a  soft  hndt  de  soufflet,  which  is  pro¬ 
longed  until  the  commencement  of  the  second 
sound,  and  is  heard  very  distinctly  up  along  the 
sternum,  and  even  into  the  carotid  arteries.  The 
second  sound  is  also  imperfect,  though  very  slightly 
so;  the  imper.'ection  being  much  more  evident 
after  some  beats  than  after  others.  Pulse  28  in 
the  minute,  of  a  prolonged, sluggish  character;  the 
arteries  pulsate  visibly  all  over  the  body,  but  no 
bruit  is  audible  in  them.  They  appear  to  be  in  a 
state  of  permanent  distention  ;  the  temporal  arteries 
ramifying  under  the  scalp,  just  as  they  are  seen  in 
a  well-injected  subject.  All  the  other  cavities  and 
viscera  appear  to  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 
Urine,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  ;  of  a  light  colour, 
specific  gravity  1,010;  and  does  not  afford  a  preci¬ 
pitate  with  nitric  acid.  He  was  ordered  four  ounces 
of  wine,  and  a  liniment  for  the  shoulder.  On  the 
17th  of  February  the  pulse  rose  from  28  in  the 
minute  to  60 ;  the  murmurs  continued  unchanged ; 
that  with  the  first  sound  being  plainly  audible 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  but  was  evi¬ 
dent  along  the  course  of  the  aorta.  On  the  2l8t 
the  pulse  continued  at  30.  The  patient  had  com¬ 
plained  for  a  day  or  tv/o  of  a  lump  in  his  stomach. 
On  the  23rd  an  cedematous  swelling  appeared 
behind  the  left  ear ;  the  pulse  was  as  high  as  36.  On 
the  3rd  of  Marcli  the  pulse  fell  to  the  usual  range. 
The  swelling  had  left  the  left  side  on  the  24th  of 
February,  and  attacked  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
whence  it  was  dispersed  by  the  application  of  a 
poultice.  His  aspect  and  general  health  were 
greatly  Improved.  He  stated  that  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  two  threatenings  of  fits  since  his  admission, 
both  occurring  in  bed,  and  both  warded  off  by  a 
peculiar  manoeuvre :  as  soon  as  he  perceives  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  apjyroaching  attack,  he  directly  turns  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  keeping  his  head  loxo,  and  by 
this  means,  he  says,  he  often  averts  what  otherioise 
would  end  in  an  attack.  On  the  4th  he  mentioned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  subject  to  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  and  that  he  was  obliged  frequently 
to  rise  during  the  night  to  pass  wafer.  The  urine 
was  found  healthy  on  examination.  On  examining 
the  heart’s  action  very  carefully,  occasional  semi¬ 
beats  were  perceived  occurring  between  the  regular 
contractions,  very  weak,  unattended  with  impulse, 
and  corresponding  to  a  similar  state  of  the  pulse, 
which  thus  probably  amounts  to  about  36  in  the 
minute,  the  evident  beats  being  only  28,  so  that 
there  must  be  about  eight  of  these  semi- beats  in  the 
minute;  but  these  signs  were  very  indistinct.  The 
patient’s  state  continued  much  the  same,  and  in 
March  he  left  the  hospital.  In  June  he  was  re¬ 
admitted.  The  cardiac  phenomena  were  precisely 
as  before,  but  a  new  symptom  had  appeared,  viz., 
a  very  remarkable  pulsation  in  the  right  jugular 
vein,  most  evident  when  the  patient  was  lying 
down.  The  number  of  the  reflex  pulsations  it  is 
difficult  to  establish,  but  they  were  more  than 
double  the  number  o^he  manif  c  ventricular  con- 
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tractions.  About  every  third  pulsation  was  very 
strong  and  sudden,  and  might  he  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  the  remaining  waves  were  much  less  distinct, 
and  some  very  minor  ones  could  be  also  perceived. 
These  might  possibly  correspond  with  those  imper¬ 
fect  contractions  which  have  been  already  noticed 
in  the  heart.  The  appearance  of  the  patient’s  neck 
was  very  singular,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  veins 
was  of  a  kind  which  Dr.  Stokes  had  never  before 
witnessed.  He  had  scarcely  suffered  from  any 
cardiac  attacks  since  his  previous  discharge  from 
the  hospital. 

Dr.  Stokes’s  second  case  was  one  of  a  very  slow 
pulse,  combined  with  anemic  condition  and  valvular 
murmur.  The  patient,  a  man,  upwards  of  50  years 
of  age,  was  admitted,  presenting  many  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  senile  phthisis.  His 
skin  was  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint,  and  his  whole 
appearance  indicated  great  debility.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  cough  and  dyspnoea,  but  did  not  refer 
any  of  his  sufferings  to  the  region  of  the  heart. 
His  pulse  was  generally  35  in  the  minute,  though 
occasionally  rising  to  10.  The  action  of  the  heart 
was  regular,  but  feeble,  and  a  valvular  murmur 
with  the  first  sound,  precisely  similar  to  that  in 
mitral-valve  regurgitation,  was  always  audible. 
This  became  louder  on  ascending  the  sternum,  and 
was  most  intense  on  the  right  side,  at  the  anterior 
articulation  of  the  second  rib.  Dr.  Stokes  was  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  this  an  example  of  mitral- valve 
disease,  and  supposed  at  first  that  the  aortic  murmur 
might  result  from  anemia.  The  patient  died  with¬ 
out  any  struggle.  On  dissection  the  mitral  valve 
was  found  healthy.  The  aortic  valve  was  thickened 
and  narrowed,  but  not  permanently  patent.  Water 
poured  into  the  aorta  did  not  pass  into  the  ventri¬ 
cle  ;  the  heart  was  soft  and  flabby,  and,  though  not 
an  example  of  complete  fatty  degeneration,  was 
covered  by  a  very  thick  layer  of  fat.  The  aorta 
presented  several  atheromatous  patches.  In  this 
case  the  second  sound  remained  normal ;  there  was 
no  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle.  The  valve  was 
sufficiently  diseased  to  cause  a  murmur  with  the 
first  sound,  but  from  its  power  of  closing  com¬ 
pletely,  the  second  remained  unaltered.  In  both 
these  cases  the  slow  pulse  was  combined  with  aortic 
murmurs,  and  in  one  of  them  organic  disease  of  the 
aorta  was  found  on  dissection. — The  third  case 
noticed  is  one,  recorded  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  which, 
at  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  aortic  valves 
were  found  studded  with  specks  of  bone.  In  this 
case  also  frequent  atta|Cksof  apoplexy  [?],  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  paralysis,  occurred.  The  patient  was  68 
years  of  age,  and  the  pulse  was  usually  about  30  in 
the  minute.  The  carotids  and  middle  arteries  of 
the  dura  mater  presented  bony  deposits. — The 
fourth  case  noticed  was  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Cheyne, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  “Dublin  Hospital  Re¬ 
ports,”  in  which  the  heart  had  greatly  degenerated 
into  fat,  the  valves  were  sound,  but  the  aorta  was 
studded  with  atheromatous  concretions. — The  fifth 
case  noticed  was  one  by  Professor  Law,  recorded  in 
his  original  and  important  observations  on  the  con¬ 
nection  between  disease  of  the  heart  and  brain,  in 
the  17th  volume  of  the  “  Dublin  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Science.”  The  case  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  K., 
in  whom  the  pulse  was  remarkably  infrequent, 
sometimes  not  exceeding  25  beats  in  the  minute. 
The  patient  was  subject  to  syncope.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  body  was  made  in  London,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  were 
thickened  and  partly  ossified,  so  that  they  could 
not  effectually  have  closed  the  orifice.  The  brain 
was  extensively  softened,  and  the  ventricles  dis¬ 
tended  with  a  limpid  fiuid,  and  the  substance  of 
the  left  hemisphere,  both  cortical  and  medullary, 
was  so  softened  as  to  present  an  almost  creamy 
consistence.  The  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
presented  opaque  yellow  depositions. — Dr.  Stokes 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Adams  for  the  particulars  of 
the  sixth  case,  an  interesting  case  of  slow  pulse, 
with  lesion  of  the  aortic  orifice,  and  remarkable 
softening  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  patient  had 
been  in  excellent  health  up  to  within  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  death.  He  had  no  palpitation, 
dyspnoea,  nor  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  He  had 
been  exposed  to  various  debilitating  causes,  and, 
when  seen  by  Mr.  Adams,  presented  a  slow  pulse 
a  nd  visible  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck. 


The  pulse  fell  to  below  forty,  and  a  loud  bmit  de 
souj^t  could  be  heard  along  the  aorta  and  in  the 
region  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Adams  found  the  heart  to 
be  one  of  the  most  friable  he  had  ever  met  with, 
breaking  down  under  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
fingers.  The  valves  of  the  aorta  were  less  diseased 
than  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  visible  pulsations  noticed 
in  all  the  arteries.  The  valves  were  not  inadequate 
to  perform  their  functions,  from  their  being  dis¬ 
eased  or  altered  in  their  structure  or  form ;  but  the 
calibre  or  area  of  the  aorta  was  so  expanded  that 
they  could  not  prevent  reflux  into  the  ventricle. 
— Dr.  Stokes  has  also  lately  seen  another  case 
presenting  a  combination  of  a  pulse  below  30,  with 
frequently  recurring  pseudo-apoplexy,  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  paralysis.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart 
was  accompanied  by  distinct  valvular  murmur  in 
this  case.  The  patient  is  advanced  in  life,  but 
enjoys  good  general  health.  He  always  finds  that 
the  attacks  are  increased  when  he  is  lowered  by 
regimen  or  medicines.  Dr.  Stokes  quite  agrees 
with  Dr.  Corrigan  in  his  opinion  that  in  cases  of 
permanent  patency  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  patients 
do  not  generally  bear  a  reducing  system,  but  are 
best  treated  by  a  tonic,  or  even  stimulating  regimen ; 
and  with  Professor  Law  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
pseudo-apoplectic  attacks,  in  cases  of  slow  pulse 
and  weakened  left  ventricle,  are  more  frequently 
attributable  to  a  diminished  or  feeble  circulation, 
than  to  one  of  active  congestion. — Seven  cases  of 
permanently  slow  pulse  are  thus  recorded.  In 
five,  organic  disease  of  the  aorla  or  the  valves,  or 
both,  was  discovered  on  dissection  ;  and  in  four,  a 
manifest  aortic  murmur  existed :  in  two  of  the 
cases  the  second  sound  was  normal ;  and  in  two 
there  was  the  murmur  of  regurgitation  in  the  aortic 
valve. 

Ckrebro-spinal  Arachnitis. — Dr.  Mayne 
has  published  a  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the 
“  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,”  containing 
a  description  of  this  disease,  which  he  had  observed  in 
the  Irish  workhouses  of  which  he  is  the  medical  at¬ 
tendant.  He  believes  that  the  disease  has  only  re¬ 
cently  made  its  appearance  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  has 
almost  simultaneously  appeared  in  several  localities. 
Dr.  Mayne  states  that  he  believes  cerebro- spinal 
arachnitis  to  have  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form  in 
France  during  the  years  1840,  1841,  and  1842, 
during  which  period  it  presented  so  serious  a  cha¬ 
racter  that  numerous  reports  were  submitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  respecting  it.  Dr.  Mayne 
affirms  that  its  pathology  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
uniformly  the  same,  wherever  examined  ;  the  serous 
membrane  covering  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
has  been  found  invariably  the  seat  of  extensive 
inflammation ;  and,  unlike  the  more  ordinary  forms 
of  arachnitis,  the  spinal  arachnoid  always  suffers 
much  more  severely  than  the  cerebral.  In  thepos<- 
mortem  examinations  which  have  fallen  under  Dr. 
Mayue’s  notice,  the  scalp  and  dura  mater  exhibited 
but  little  undue  vascularity ;  the  pia  mater  covering 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  was  congested,  and 
the  large  veins  in  their  way  to  the  several  sinuses 
appeared  remarkably  turgid.  The  free  surface  of 
the  cranial  arachnoid  felt  dry  and  clammy,  and  had 
lost  its  (transparency  in  many  places,  particularly 
at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  but  there  was  no  lymph 
or  other  inflammatory  effusion  in  the  sac  of  the 
arachnoid.  Lymph  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  hue 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  encephalon  beneath 
the  serous  tunic ;  this  occurred  sparingly  on  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres,  and  there  only 
along  the  sulci,  but  at  the  base  of  the  brain  it  was 
found  in  greater  quantities,  especially  in  the  sub¬ 
arachnoid  space  corresponding  {o  the  circle  of 
Willis,  where  many  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at  their 
origin  were  fairly  imbedded  in  if.  In  the  spinal 
canal  a  similar  exudation  filled  the  sub-arachnoid 
space ;  it  there  existed  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
envelop  the  cord  completely ;  it  also  extended 
down  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  cauda  equina, 
investing  each  of  the  spinal  nerves  at  its  source; 
but  in  the  vertebral  canal,  just  as  in  the  cranium, 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  contained  none  of  this 
morbid  secretion.  The  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  appeared  remarkably  free  from 
lesion  ;  there  was  no  unusual  vascularity,  indura¬ 
tion,  or  softening  apparent,  nor  did  the  ventricles 


betray  any  evidence  of  inflammation.  A  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  this  malady  is  the  class  of  persons 
on  whom  it  has  seized.  In  Ireland,  so  far  as  has 
been  ascertained,  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age 
have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  its  only  victims : 
the  seven  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Darby  were  all 
boys,  and  only  one  of  them  had  passed  his  twelfth 
year ;  in  Belfast  ten  cases  of  the  disease  were  noted, 
all  occurring  in  boys  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of 
age;  and  in  Dr.  Mayne’s  experience,  individuals 
of  the  same  description  have  alone  been  attacked. 
It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  France  the 
complaint  appeared  for  the  most  part  amongst  the 
conscripts  who  had  lately  joined  their  regiments ;  and 
Versailles,  Lyons,  Metz,  Strasbourg,Avignon, Nancy, 
and  Poitiers,  were  the  places  in  which  it  proved 
most  destructive  to  life.  Although  females  have 
been  very  rarely  attacked,  yet  they  are  not  exempt 
from  its  invasion,  for,  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital, 
one  of  Dr.  M'Dowel’s  patients  was  a  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen,  and  the  other  a  w'oman  aged  thirty-six  years. 
The^  symptoms  by  which  this  affection  commences 
are  in  general  of  a  very  formidable  character,  and 
its  accession  is  usually  sudden  and  quite  unexpected;- 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  patient  has  been  in  his- 
ordinary  health  and  spirits  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  seizure,  and  has  experienced  no  premonitory 
symptoms  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  In 
four  of  the  eases  at  the  South  Dublin  Union  the 
boys  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner  and  retired  to  bed 
in  apparent  health,  when  the  disease  all  at  once 
declared  itself.  In  many  instances  it  commences 
with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  vomiting,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
purging.  In  the  worst  cases  these  symptoms  are 
accompanied  by  marked  collapse,  the  extremities 
are  cold  and  bluish,  the  pulse  is  at  this  time  a 
mere  thread,  and  altogether  the  disease  assumes 
very  much  the  aspect  of  cholera.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  hours,  reaction,  more  or  less  perfect^ 
ensues;  the  muscular  system  then  presents  charac¬ 
ters  which  may  be  considered  almost  pathogno¬ 
monic.  The  muscles  of  the  extremities,  and  those 
of  the  neck  in  particular,  become  remarkably  rigid, 
the  head  is  drawn  back  upon  the  vertebral  column, 
and  firmly  fixed  in  that  unnatural  position ;  no 
efforts  oi  the  patient  can  bend  it  forwards,  neither 
can  the  attendants  do  so,  at  least  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  justifiable  force.  The  countenance  at 
this  period  often  assumes  very  much  the  tetanic 
expression;  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
sometimes  ensue ;  the  patient  loses  in  great  measure 
the  power  of  moving  his  extremities,  so  that  he  is 
quite  unable  to  assume  the  erect  position,  the  sur¬ 
face  becomes  hot,  the  pulse  full  and  frequent  (from 
120  to  140) ;  the  stomach  often  continues  irritable, 
whilst  an  insatiable  thirst  torments  the  sufferer; 
and  the  epigastrium  evinces  marked  tenderness 
upon  pressure.  Symptoms  of  a  still  more  distress¬ 
ing  nature  quickly  supervene;  the  patient  may  be 
seized  with  general  convulsions,  of  frightful  seve¬ 
rity,  requiring  personal  restraint  to  protect  him 
from  injury ;  or  he  may  lie  in  a  semi-comatose 
condition,  constantly  moaning  and  grinding  his 
teeth,  or  even  crying  incessantly.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  sufferings  he  generally  merges  into 
perfect  coma,  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and  laboured, 
the  powers  of  speech  and  deglutition  fail,  his  stools 
are  passed  involuntarily,  and  death  finally  closes 
the  scene.  All  this  may  occur  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time ;  some  of  the  cases  ran  their 
course  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  greater  number 
terminated  about  the  fourth  day,  whilst  some  few 
were  prolonged  over  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
Examples  are  on  record  of  death  from  the  disease 
in  so  short  a  period  as  fifteen  hours.  The  fatality 
of  the  complaint  in  Ireland  has  beer,  very  great, 
but  Continental  practice  has  been  even  still  more 
unsuccessful.  Dr.  Mayne  is  of  opinion  that  the 
active  exhibition  of  mercury  w  ill  be  considered  the 
sheet-anchor  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  as  it  is  in  that  of  other  diseases  of  the 
serous  membranes. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  has 
recently  experienced  a  serious  loss  by  the  death 
of  M.  Charles  Derosue,  well  known  as  a  scientific 
chemist. 
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ORIGINAL  LECTUREsT 

DUMAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

No.  I. 

Introduction. 

lu  studying  mine-ralogy,  we  find  matter,  ever 
the  same  itself,  changing  its  forni  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  acquiring  new  ^  properties  by  being 
associated  in  new  combinations. 

Each  molecule  remains  what  it  was.  Isolate 
it,  and  we  find  that  it  has  undergone  no  altera¬ 
tion  ;  but,  by  its  union  with  other  molecules,  its 
peculiar  characteristics  are  so  masked  or  modi¬ 
fied  that  analysis  alone  can  assure  us  that  in 
cerusse  there  is  lead ;  in  rust,  iron  ;  and  in  the 
whitest  marble,  charcoal.  The  appearance  alone 
would  never  have  suggested  it. 

In  anitno.ls  and  plants  we  have  substances  still 
less  like  their  original  elements.  There  is  so  vast 
a  ditference  between  either  ligneous  tissue  or 
animal  flesh,  and  the  simple  molecule  which  forms 
a  part  of  them,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  those 
who  have  attached  mystery  to  the  phenomenon, 
and  have  held  that  a  creative  power,  unknown 
to  the  mineral  world,  existed  in  animal  life,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  the  organized  economy  possessed 
some  special  power — denied  to  inorganic  matter 
— of  transforming  certain  chemical  elements  into 
other  elements  of  a  perfectly  distinct  character. 
Thus,  when  we  see  a  beast,  perish  and  putrify,  or 
a  wood  disappear  under  a  conflagration,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  dispossess  the  mind  of  some  idea  of 
destruction.  But  with  a  little  thought  we  reach 
the  conviction  that,  if  in  the  mineral  world  nothing 
is  lost,  nothing  created,  so  is  it  with  organic 
life.  Up  to  the  present  day  we  know  nothing 
either  of  creation  or  change  of  elements ;  all  the 
variations  the  globe  is  so  constantly  presenting 
to  us  are  the  mere  results  of  combinations, 
making  or  unmaking  themselves.  The  part  of 
the  carpet-like  lawn  of  to-day  is  the-  constituent 
to-morrow  of  the  animal  that  fed  on  it;  a  few 
days  more,  and  possibly  it  enters  into  our  own 
composition,  whence  again  it  disperses  itself  in 
the  atmosphere,  which,  yielding  it  to  new  plants, 
produces,  later,  a  new  vegetation  !  The  matter  of 
the  wood  we  burn  to-day  may  form  to-morrow 
part  of  a  vegetable  in  a  distant  land. 

The  object,  then,  of  this  introduction  is  to  lay 
bare,  in  a  form  at  once  simple  and  precise,  the 
great  laws  which  preside  over  plants  and  animals, 
the  modifications  which  these  undergo  under  cer¬ 
tain  morbid  or  vital  influences,  and  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  their  constituents.  This  effected,  we  shall 
have  shown  how  useful  may  Chemistry  prove  her¬ 
self  to  physiology  and  medicine. 

,  Let  us  first  examine  what  are  the  excretions  of 
a  carnivorous  animal, — limiting  our  inquiry  to  the 
two  principal,  and  thus  passing  by  those  which 
possess  for  us,  under  the  present  inquiry,  little  or 
DO  interest. 

The  lungs  are  the  agency  by  which  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals  excrete  carbonic  acid  and  water;  by 
the  urine  they  give  off  the  oxide  of  ammonium.  It 
is  of  little  consequence  here  that  this  oxide  of  am¬ 
monium  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  urine,  and  that 
this,  in  attracting  to  it  the  elements  of  water, 
passes  at  once  into  the  form  of  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia. 

The  slightest  observation  will  at  once  show  us 
that  these  substances  are  the  result  of  oxidation ; 
and  we  may  thence  infer  that  the  functions  of 
life  are  carried  on  by  the  process  of  oxidation ; 
or,  at  all  events,  the  examination  of  the  two  excre¬ 
tions  we  have  just  named  leaves,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  no  doubt  as  to  this  opinion. 

But  to  oxidize  carbon  or  hydrogen,  oxygen  is 
necessary,  and  respiration  furnishes  this  by  bor¬ 
rowing  it  from  the  air. 

Accompanying  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  there  is  heat,  and  electricity  disen¬ 
gaged.  The  carnivorous  animals,  then,  that  we 
have  had  under  consideration,  should  produce 
heat  and  electricity. 

We  may  hence  affirm  that  carnivorous  animals 
produce  carbonic  acid,  water,  oxide  of  ammonium. 


heat,  and  electricity.  They  disengage  water  and 
carbonic  acid  by  the  pulmonary  cutaneous  excre¬ 
tion  ;  the  urine  carries  off  the  oxide  of  ammonium 
in  the  state  of  urea ;  and  as  to  the  heat  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  we  shall  see  later  how  the  animal  economy 
turns  them  to  account. 

If  we  now  examine  how  the  carnivora  replace 
the  material  thus  lost,  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
entirely  from  their  food.  Of  what,  then,  is  this 
food  composed?  They  eat  fibrin,  which  is  the 
principal  basis  of  the  muscular  flesh ;  albumen, 
which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  white  of 
eggs  and  the  serum  of  blood;  casein,  the  princi¬ 
pal  substance  in  milk  and  cheese  ;  gelatine ;  the 
fat  and  sugar  in  milk;  in  a  word,  all  the  materials 
which  they  find  ready-made  in  the  animals  they 
feed  on.  These  aliments  serve  to  regenerate  the 
matters  destroyed  in  the  processes  of  life,  and  to 
reproduce  the  heat  that  the  animal  loses  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  or  by  other  means. 

By  comparing  the  food  of  a  carnivorous  animal 
with  the  organs  which  constitute  it,  we  shall  see 
that  it  consumes  and  assimilates  materials  identical 
with  itself.  We  shall  have  occasion,  later,  to  give 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  to  “  assimilate 
and  consume”;  but,  whatever  that  distinction, we 
may  state  roundly  that  the  process  of  nutrition  in 
all  carnivorous  animals  is  very  simple. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  ask  oneself  if  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  nutrition  is  the  same  in  the  herbivora 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  create  their  muscular 
tissue,  and  the  general  materials  of  the  organs  of 
which  they  are  composed.  It  is,  apriori,  difficult 
to  conceive  that  they  feed  on  absolutely  the  same 
substances  ns  the  carnivora ;  in  one  word,  that 
they  consume  and  assimilate  identically. 

Nevertheless,  their  excretions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  carnivora,  for  they  exhale  carbonic 
acid  by  the  lungs,  and  ammonia  by  the  urine. 
Their  organization,  too,  scarcely  differs,  and  is  far 
from  show'ing  those  extraordinary  organs  which 
we  should,  a  priori,  suppose  requisite,  in  order  to 
explain  the  change  into  those  materials  which  the 
carnivora  have  already  prepared  in  their  food. 

The  herbivora  thus  do  not  differ  from  carni¬ 
vorous  animals,  and  whether  they  consume  grain, 
leaves,  or  herbs,  we  shall  see  that,  in  their  essen¬ 
tial  parts,  those  vegetable  substances  present  an 
ensemble  of  principles  which  constitute  the  very 
same  matters  as  those  on  which  the  carnivora  feed. 
And,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  :  a  simple 
analysis,  almost  mechanical,  will  suffice  to  prove 
it.  Let  us  taka  a  conclusive  instance  from  an 
article  of  habitual  consumption  by  the  herbivora, — 
flour,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  bran. 

If  made  into  dough  rather  stift'er  than  that  ge¬ 
nerally  used  for  bread,  and  kneaded  while  a  small 
stream  of  water  is  poured  on  it,  the  water  will  at 
first  be  seen  to  run  through  the  interstices  of  the 
fingers,  and  present  a  milky  colour.  In  continuing 
the  experiment  it  w’ill,  after  a  time,  flow  perfectly 
clear,  and  nothing  remain  in  the  hand  of  the  ope¬ 
rator  but  an  insipid,  soft  substance,  of  a  whitish- 
grey  hue. 

This  substance,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
gluten  of  flour,  is  complex,  and  is  composed  of 
several  matters  which  a  simple  analysis,  using 
solvents,  enables  us  to  separate. 

If  we  first  treat  it  with  ether,  we  shall  have 
some  fatty  matters.  Now,  taking  up  the  resi¬ 
due,  insoluble  under  this  treatment,  by  alcohol 
not  too  concentrated,  and  we  obtain  by  ebul¬ 
lition  a  solution  which,  in  cooling,  deposits 
floating  particles  of  what  is  actually  casein.  In 
now  evaporating  the  liquid  we  obtain  a  substance 
which  is  kno  wn  as  gluten.  The  insolubie  residue, 
remaining  after  all  this,  gives  us  vegetable  fibrin, 
which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  animal  fibrin 
extracted  from  blood.  Thus  then  we  extract  from 
gluten  in  the  rough  state —1st,  fatty  matters; 
2nd,  casein;  3rd,  gluten  ;  4th,  fibrin. 

But  in  the  disturbed  water  that  has  flowed  away 
we  may  find  yet  other  materials.  After  a  little 
rest  it  deposits  a  perfectly  white  substance,  form¬ 
ing  a  compact  mass,  which  it  is  easy  to  isolate  by 
drawing  away  the  water  in  which  it  lies.  This 
substance  is  starch. 


In  the  clear  liquid  there  is  formed,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  a  greyish  translucent  cloudiness  arising 
from^occi,  which,  united  by  coagulation  and  eva¬ 
poration,  offer  all  the  characters  of  coagulated 
albumen.  We  can  extract  from  this  fluid,  iu  still 
further  evaporating  it,  a  substance  which  is  no¬ 
thing  else  but  grape  sugar,  or  glucose. 

Thus,  then,  the  stream  of  water  had  dissolved 
and  carried  with  it — 1st,  starch  ;  2nd,  sugar;  3rd, 
albumen — a  substance  identical  with  that  of  se¬ 
rum  and  the  white  of  eggs. 

In  wheat  gluten,  a  vegetable  product,  we  find 
then  all  the  principles  of  the  food  of  the  carni¬ 
vora.  M.  Majendie’s  experiments  have  proved 
that  this  substance,  given  singly,  is  precisely  that 
which  is  most  fitted  to  preserve  animal  life  in 
carnivora — dogs  for  example  ;  and  that  on  this 
score  it  has  the  advantage  over  all  vegetable 
matters,  most  animal  matters,  and  scarcely  yields 
to  meat  itself. 

Let  us  analyse  by  similar  means  the  grain 
which  forms  the  food  of  so  many  animals,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  roots,  and  even  to  grass,  and  we  shall 
invariably  find  in  these  products,  albumen,  and 
casein,  accompanied  by  starch,  sugay,  and  fatty 
matters,  more  or  less  abundant. 

We  hence  see  that  nutrition  is  effected  in  the 
same  loay  in  both  these  classes  of  animals — or, 
rather,  throughout  the  whole  animal  scale — no 
matter  what  maybe  the  mechanism  given  to  crush 
or  ingest  the  food,  or  what  may  be  the  preference 
of  certain  animals  to  a  special  kind  of  food- 
questions,!  ndeed,  with  which  we  have  here  no 
concern. 

We  should,  however,  remark  that  the  carnivora 
consume  fat  mixed  with  azotized  matters,  and  that, 
instead  of  a  portion  of  these  fatty  matters,  the 
herbivora  consume, in  general,  amylaceous  matters 
—  sugar  and  gums — varying  in  quantity.  But 
there  does  not  thence  result  any  essential  differ¬ 
ence  ;  fatty  matters,  no  more  than  gums,  sugar 
orfecula,  are  useful  for  assimilation.  In  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  life,  these  matters  constitute  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  combustion  necessary  to  animals  for  the 
supply  of  heat.  It  is  only  the  form  of  nutrition 
that  is  changed,  but  fundamentally  the  general 
character  remains  exactly  the  same.  This  ani¬ 
mal  burns  fats — another  fecuia— a  third  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  but  these  matters  have,  in  fact,  no 
more  influence  on  the  result,  than  has  the  kind 
of  fuel  or  construction  of  a  steam-  packet  on  the 
steam  that  sets  the  vessel  in  motion. 

But  let  us  resume,  in  a  few  words,  these  general 
views.  The  carnivora  feed  on  herbivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  and  find  in  them,  already  prepared,  food 
homologous  to  their  own  organisms,  or,  at  all 
events,  principles  so  analogous  that  the  slightest 
modification  adapts  them  to  the  formation  of  their 
bodies.  Herbivorous  animals  assimilate  vege¬ 
tables,  in  which  they  find  ready  prepared  similar 
substances,  and  are  thus  an  intermediate  agency 
between  the  carnivora  and  vegetables. 

Let  us  enter  into  further  detail.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  most  perfect  food  is  that  which  resembles 
milk,  which  suffices  for  the  nourishment  of  young 
animals.  Milk  contains: — 

1st.  Casein,  which  contains  azote. 

2nd.  Butter,  a  fatty  matter. 

3rd.  Sugar  of  milk. 

These  three  substances  are  found  in  all  food. 
Chocolate  contains  them,  with  roots,  seeds,  and  in 
particular  those  that  are  oily. 

Of  these  three  substances,  sugar,  or  the  non- 
azotized  soluble  matter,  is  the  one  which  animals 
can  best  do  without.  Meat  and  eggs  offer  but  two 
sorts  of  aliment :  — 

1st.  Albumen,  fibrin — azotized  matters. 

2nd.  Certain  fats. 

The  saccharine  and  gummy  substances  can  th«« 
be  replaced  in  alimentation;  but  it  is  not  the  case 
in  regard  to  azotized  matter.  Having  laid  down 
these  principles,  let  us  now  enter  into  a  few’  cal¬ 
culations,  and  we  shall  ascertain  the  importance 
of  the  facts  that  chemistry  will  some  day  be  able 
to  furnish  to  political  economy,  and  the  assistance 
it  will  lend  to  the  legislator  as  well  as  to  the  phy- 
siologis' . 
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M.  Lecanu  has  proved,  by  a  course  of  careful 
experiments,  that,  on  the  average,  a  man  passes 
each  day  a  quantity  of  urine  containing  thirfy-two 
grammes  of  urea,  or  about  fifteen  of  azote. 

By  experiments  I  ascertain  that  1  each  day  ex¬ 
crete  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to 
thirty  grammes  of  burnt  carbon,  including  hydro¬ 
gen,  which  we  can  make  into  carbon  by  calcula¬ 
tion. 

Hence,  if  the  regular  processes  of  life  in  man 
induce  a  loss  of  fifteen  grammes  of  azote  and  of 
300  of  carbon,  it  is  easily  seen  that  we  should 
modify  the  conditions  of  existence  if  we  did  not 
procure  for  it  the  aliments  represented  by  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  two  great  functions,  respiration  and 
urinary  secretion.  Thus  in  the  same  way  that  a 
man’s  death  may  be  caused  in  a  few  days  by  ina¬ 
nition,  so  the  same  effect  will  be  produced,  in  some 
other  varying  period,  by  an  insufiicieucy  of  food. 
Public  health  will  then  be  impaired,  if  this  con¬ 
dition  of  destitution  be  the  fate  of  any  part  of  the 
population,  as  it  unfortunately  happens. 

By  means  of  the  experiments  I  have  just  given, 
it  is  easy  to  say  what  is  the  minimum  of  food  for 
a  man,  and  of  what  kind  it  should  be :  for  on  one 
side,  knowing  how  much  carbon  and  ammonia  he 
should  burn,  and  having,  on  the  other,  determined 
by  analysis  the  elements  of  food,  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  a  simple  equation,  in  which  the  different 
alimentary  matters  placed  on  one  side  should  equal 
300  grammes  of  carbon  and  15  of  azote  contained 
on  the  other. 

We  thus  arrive  at  corresponding  proportions  to 
the  "rations”  of  the  French  cavalry  soldier — a 
point  probably  fixed  on  after  many  practical 
experiments. 

The  ration  of  the  French  soldier  is  composed 
of —  Dry  Azotized  Non- 


Gr. 

Matters. 

azotized. 

Meat . 

.  ..  285 

70 

Brown  bread 

..  750-) 

White  ditto 

for  ' 

;>1066  64 

596 

soup . 

...  316j 

1 

Vegetables  . 

.  ..  200 

20 

150 

154 

746 

Thus  154  grammes  of  dry  azotized  matter  cor¬ 
respond  to  225  grammes  of  azote,  and  to  80  of 
carbon;  746  non-azotized  correspond  to  328 
grammes  of  carbon. 

Thus  Vie  observe  that  we  consume  food  in  the 
quantities  required  to  produce  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  oxide  of  ammonium.  We  burn  or 
decompose  these  aliments,  or  in  default  of  them 
a  portion  of  our  own  organs.  At  the  same  time 
we  produce  heat  and  force.  Under  this  aspect, 
man  is  a  machine;  in  everything  i;  -ou4hling  a 
steam-engine  ;  but  his  operations  involve  at  least 
double,  in  certain  circumstances  treble,  the  quan- 
tity  of  combustion  presented  by  the  best-con¬ 
structed  machines.  But  man  is  a  machine  wonder¬ 
fully  different  from  that  in  the  general  economy 
of  nature;  for  he  disengages  in  the  atmosphere  the 
products  which  will  serve  to  reconstitute  the 
elements  of  combustion  which  he  has  decom¬ 
posed.  We  shall  observe  that  the  ammonia  dis¬ 
engaged  by  us  serves  to  give  back  to  the  air,  in 
carbonic  acid,  exactly  all  the  carbon  that  we  have 
consumed,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  this  carbonic 
"acid  has  been  formed. 

To  these  facts,  so  briefly  given,  on  the  food  of 
animal  life,  let  us  add  others  which  relate  to  vege¬ 
table  life,  as  it  is  there  that  we  find  manufactured 
the  materials  that  animals  only  assimilate  or  con¬ 
sume.  Animals  borrow  nothing  from  water  or 
from  the  azote  in  the  air.  They  but  consume  the 
oxygen  taken  from  the  air,  to  burn  or  decompose 
their  food. 

Whatever  be  the  source  of  food,  it  must  be 
•  divided  into  three  distinct  classes; — The  first  con¬ 
tains  the  azotized  matters — albumen,  casein, 
fibrin,  gelatine ;  the  second,  the  vegetable  sub- 
itances — starch,  gum,  sugars ;  the  third,  the  fatty 
matters — oils,  greases. 

Vegetables  contain  these  three  classes  of  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  and  we  may  examine  how  they  form  these, 
1  remembering  that  the  animal  secretions,  water. 


carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  ammonium,  are  the  food  of 
vegetables. 

Let  us  first,  however,  respond  to  an  objection. 
The  study  of  fossils  teaches  us  that  there  were 
plants  on  the  earth  before  the  appearance  of  man 
and  animals.  But  there  were  also  volcanoes  now 
extinct,  and  which  gave  out  to  the  atmosphere 
enormous  quantities  of  carbonic  acid.  They  must 
also  have  thrown  out  ammonia,  since  we  find  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  which  yet  possess  activity, 
amraoniacal  salts.  The  existence,  then,  of  animal 
life  was  not  at  that  time  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
vegetation.  Other  sources,  indeed,  of  ammonia 
might  also  be  added,  but  those  named  suffice,  and 
it  would  be  useless  here  to  enter  into  details 
which  would  lead  us  far  away  from  our  imme¬ 
diate  subject.  The  ammonia,  then,  which  we  give 
out  in  the  air  serves  to  restore  to  the  air,  in  the 
carbonic  acid  which  it  contains,  all  the  carbon 
which  we  had  consumed.  The  researches  of  M. 
Payen  have  proved  that  all  the  organs  of  a  plant 
are  formed  in  their  origin  by  an  azotized  matter 
analogous  to  fibrine,  which  thus  constitutes  the 
aliment  of  all  those  organs.  Thus  ammonia  and 
amraoniacal  salts  serve  as  the  commencing  point 
in  vegetable  existence ;  and  in  addition,  consti¬ 
tute  nearly  always  the  food  by  which  the  plants 
manufacture  the  alimentary  azotized  matters, 
which  are  still  more  necessary,  by  a  great  deal,  to 
animal  life. 
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LECTURE  XXV. 
OiDEMA  VEL  SCLEREMA. 
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GEKUS  AND  SPECIES. 

DIVISIONS 

FORMS, 

(Edema  vel  Sclerema. 

S.  Lividii. 

Localis. 

Circumscripta. 

S.  Rubra. 

S.  Concreta. 

Geiicralis. 

Diffusa. 

Gentlemen,— CEdema,  the  subject  on  which  I 
now  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  has  not  usually 
been  regarded  as  a  malady  of  the  skin,  but  rather 
as  a  synonymous  term  w  ith  anasarca,  or  dropsy  of 
the  cellular  tissue ;  yet  in  some  of  our  older 
authors,  Wiseman  for  instance,  the  terra  has  been 
given  to  any  diffused  swelling  of  the  skin,  un¬ 
attended  with  the  usual  marks  of  inflammation, — 
in  short,  it  was  applied  (to  use  that  author’s  own 
words)  “  to  a  soft,  cold  tumour,  without  much 
change  of  colour,  heat,  or  pain,  unless  it  be  from 
the  distention  of  the  part  it  affects.”  I  shall  still 
maintain  the  purport  of  this  definition  ;  but  per¬ 
chance,  to  prevent  misconception,  it  may  be  well 
to  introduce  the  term  Sclerema,  adopted  by  our 
Parisian  brethren,  to  denote  the  disease.  This 
peculiar  state  of  the  integuments  was  first  com¬ 
pletely  described  by  M.  Billard,  under  the  title  of 
endurcissement  du  tissu  celhdaire :  yet,  as  a 
cutaneous  disease  incidental  to  infant  life  only 
was  indicated  by  this  author,  I  shall  be  obliged,  in 
the  definition  which  follows,  to  modify  the  views 
he  has  taken,  so  as  to  comprehend  in  it  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  between  erythema  and  erysipelas, 
which  is  often  observed  in  adults,  and  which  is 
familiar  to  every  one  under  that  condition  of  the 
surface  presented  by  chilblains,  though  it  has  its 
origin  from  other  causes  than  cold.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  consider  oedema,  or  sclerema,  to  consist  in  a 
circumscribed  or  more  or  less  diffused  swelling  of 
the  human  integument,  of  a  livid  or  dusky  red 
colour,  and  smooth  even  surface,  attended  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  hardness  of  the  affected 
parts,  arising  from  congestion  of  their  vessels 
and  slow,  gradual  effusion,  which  occasions  them 
to  pit  or  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger.  There 
is  neither  the  heat,  redness,  nor  pain  of  com¬ 
mon  inflammation  attending  this  complaint,  which 
may  occur  either  alone,  complicated  with,  or  as  a 
sequel  to,  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 

The  affection  thus  defined  is  perhaps,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  one  of  the  most  common  morbid 


phenomena  we  witness  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
may  arise  from  any  cause  which  has  a  natural  or 
mechanical  tendency  to  interrupt  the  circulation 
in  some  part  or  parts  of  the  skin ;  thus  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  fluid  in  anasarca,  the  obstruction  of 
the  circulation  from  tumours,  abscesses,  aneurisms, 
varicose  veins,  &c.,  may  be  cited  as  most  frequently 
influencing  its  manifestations ;  and  to  these  causes, 
rather  than  to  any  attendant  inflammation,  is  the 
livid  or  dark  red  hue  sometimes  presented  by 
sclerema  to  be  attributed.  The  species  of  erythema 
denominated  lava,  or  smooth,  by  Willan,  belongs 
to  this  disease,  as  does  the  form  of  erysipelas  he 
has  entitled  osdematoies ;  thus  I  have  made  scle¬ 
rema  to  furnish  a  connecting  link  between 
these  diseases,  in  the  nature  of  both  of  which  it  is 
a  participator;  and  I  have  been  led  to  do  this,  in 
consequence  of  its  undoubted  existence  as  an 
idiopathic  affection  in  one  of  its  forms,  which  has 
been  described  by  French  writers  under  the  teim 
of  endurcissement  du  tissu  cellulaire,  I  must, 
however,  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  chart,  by  which 
you  will  observe  I  have  divided  cedema,  or 
sclerema,  into  three  species,  S.  Uvula  (pale  or  livid 
oedema),  S.  rubra  (reddi.sh  or  ruddy  oedema),  and 
S.  concreta  (solid  or  concrete  oedema) ;  two  divi¬ 
sions,  localis  and  yeneralis ;  and  two  forms  or  va¬ 
rieties,  circwnscripta  and  diffusa. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  sclerema  may  attack  any  age  or  condition  of 
life,  but  it  is  by  far  most  frequently  witnessed  in 
the  old  and  young,  than  in  the  middle  period  of 
our  existence :  in  the  former  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  symptomatic  manifestation  of  the  decline  of 
the  vital  powers,  and  a  languid  and,  perhaps, 
diseased  circulation  ;  in  the  latter  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  evidence  of  the  imperfection  in  the 
circulatory  system.  I  shall  briefly  describe  each 
species  of  sclerema,  and  by  so  doing,  trust  to  prove 
that  quite  as  distinct  a  character  appertains  to  this 
disease  as  to  many  of  the  maladies  of  the  skin 
favoured  with  a  separate  consideration. 

S.  livida  may  occuron  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
the  extremities  and  face  are  its  most  common  si¬ 
tuations;  it  generally  shows  itself  in  the  intempe¬ 
rate  or  debilitated,  and  any  age  may  be  attacked; 
it  consists  in  a  smooth,  circumscribed,  or  diffused 
swelling  of  the  part  affected,  harder  than  that 
witnessed  in  anasarca,  yet  considerable  pressure 
with  the  finger  leaves  a  pit  or  impression  ;  there 
is  little  or  no  preternatural  heat,  and  the  part  pre¬ 
sents  a  livid  bluish  hue,  and  is  not  painful  beyond 
what  the  mere  distention  may  be  supposed  to 
occasion  ;  change  of  position  does  not,  as  in  ana¬ 
sarca,  appear  materially  to  influence  the  swelling, 
unless  its  seat  be  in  the  legs,  when,  of  course, 
some  degree  of  diminution  is  apparent,  if  the 
horizontal  posture  be  maintained.  This  species 
of  sclerema  is  very  constantly  seen  surrounding 
chronic  ulcerations  in  any  part  of  the  body,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  seems  to 
consist  in  such  situations  of  a  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  integument  set  up  by  the  irritation  of 
the  ulcer,  and  continued  and  propagated  by  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  column  of  blood, 
the  free  circulation  of  which  is  often  found  to  be 
impeded  by  a  varicose  condition  of  the  large 
veins.  Yet  the  disease  may  exist  without  any 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  surface,  and  in 
other  situations  of  the  body  not  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  gravitation  ;  but,  I  may  observe,  there 
will  almost  always  be  discovered  some  existing 
cause  for  this  manifestation  of  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  nature  of  which  will  either  be  to  subject 
the  part  affected  to  continued  irritation,  or  to 
create  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  its  vessels.  I  shall  have 
occasion  presently  to  relate  a  case  where  this  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  lower  eyelids  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  from  the  use  of  a  blowpipe,  in 
a  maker  of  pewter  pots,  &c.,  which  arose  either 
from  the  escape  of  the  air  into  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  situated  thereabouts,  from  imperfection  in 
the  sac  or  its  duct,  or  from  the  continued  com¬ 
pression  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  orbicularis, 
or  other  muscles  of  the  eye,  on  some  of  the  large 
veins  which  pass  inwards  between  them,  with  the 
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ramifications  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  After  scle¬ 
rema  livida  has  existed  for  some  time  in  any  part, 
it  is  apt  to  assume  a  dusky  red  or  purple  hue, 
which  may  manifest  some  degree  of  heat  and 
signs  of  a  more  acute  inflammation,  which 
will  then  refer  it  to  the  species  I  have  termed 
S,  rubra,  which  often  originates  precisely  as  the 
last  described,  the  only  diflference  being  in  the 
dusky  red  colour  of  the  diseased  portions  of  the 
integuments.  This  appearance  being  very  con¬ 
stantly  indicative  of  more  or  less  true  inflamma¬ 
tory  action,  which  has  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  presence  of  the  extravasations  and  the 
hindrances  to  the  circulation  attending  the  sim¬ 
pler  form  of  the  disease  ;  for  it  is  an  axiom  pro¬ 
pounded  by  John  Hunter,  “  that  any  cause  which 
can  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  blood  for  a  given 
time  will  become  the  cause  of  inflammation.” 
He  has  even  characterized  the  form  of  disease  I 
am  describing,  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  re¬ 
peat  to  you.  in  his  own  words : — ”  What  I  would 
call  cedematous  inflammation  (says  he)  is  when 
the  extravasated  fluid  is  water  ;  it  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  adhesive,  and  probably 
comes  the  nearest  to  it  of  any,  being  of  a  scarlet 
colour,  but  much  more  diflfused.  The  fluid  ex¬ 
travasated  being  principally  the  serum,  renders 
the  swelling  more  diffused  than  even  the  inflam- 
noation  itself ;  it  is  very  painful,  or  rather  sore, 
but  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  throbbing  sensation 
as  in  adhesive  inflammation ;  it  appears  to  be  only 
on  the  surface,  but  probably  goes  much  deeper, 
for  in  such  cases  the  extravasated  fluid  is  in  too 
forge  quantity  to  be  furnished  by  the  cells  of  the 
latter  alone ;  but  in  this,  we  have  not  the  same 
guide  as  in  the  adhesive,  viz.,  the  swelling  and 
inflammation  corresponding  with  each  other.  The 
diflTerence  between  this  inflammation  and  the  ad¬ 
hesive  arises,  I  conceive,  from  the  principle  of 
inflammation  acting  upon  a  dropsical  disposition, 
which  is  always  attended  with  weakness,  whereas 
a  greater  degree  of  strength  would  have  produced 
the  adhesive  inflammation  from  the  same  cause, 
or  irritation ;  and  what  makes  me  conceive  this 
is,  that  in  many  cases  of  anasarcous  legs  we  have 
exactly  this  inflammat’on  come  on  from  distention, 
which  adds  to  the  extravasation  of  the  serum ;  as 
well  as  in  most  cases  of  scarifications  of  oedematous 
parts  to  evacuate  the  water.”  This  description  of 
Hunter  will  be  found  to  correspond  very  exactly 
with  the  Erythema  lava  and  Erysipelas  cedema- 
todes  of  Willan,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
included  in  the  affection  I  am  endeavouring  to 
describe  under  the  designation  of  Sclerema,  or 
(Edema  rubra. 

This  species  of  the  complaint  often  occurs  on 
the  arms  or  legs  of  the  aged  or  infirm,  and  those 
persons  whose  veins  are  varicose  ;  and  appears 
there  as  a  hard,  dark,  red  patch  or  band,  the 
surface  being  smooth  and  often  polished,  which 
may  surround  the  limb  like  a  zone,  the  upper 
edge  of  the  affected  parts  being  commonly  defined 
by  a  waving  line  evident  to  the  eye  and  touch  ;  or 
it  may  occur  with  similar  appearances  on  dropsi¬ 
cal  limbs  in  the  weak  and  attenuated,  and  is  occa¬ 
sionally  produced  by  cold,  in  the  well-known 
form  of  chilblains,  affecting  the  extremities  or 
exposed  prominent  parts  of  the  face  or  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  body.  It  is  very  apt  to  degenerate 
into  ulcerations,  and  sometimes  sloughing  or 
gangrene  ;  the  scrotum  in  old  men,  the  pudendum 
in  women,  and  the  buttocks  in  both  sexes,  are  also 
occasionally  the  seats  of  this  disorder ;  and  in  these 
situations  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane 
may  be  implicated,  and  abscesses  form ;  but,  as 
observed  by  John  Hunter,  this  is  a  "compara¬ 
tively  rare  ”  manifestation,  and,  in  most  instances, 
would  refer  the  disease  to  erysipelas,  on  which  I 
shall  presently  offer  you  a  few  remarks.  The 
third  species  of  sclerema,  termed  A.  coixm-eta,  is  a 
somewhat  different  affection  to  those  before 
mentioned,  as  it  is  found  to  occur,  as  far  as  my 
experience  and  reading  w’ould  lead  me  to  believe, 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  infancy  only,  and  con- 
sists  in  a  hardening,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
portions  of  the  skin  nnd  subcutaneous  tissues, 
those  parts  of  the  body  being  chiefly  attacked  in 


which  adipose  depositions  are  most  abundant  : 
such  as  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  cheeks,  the  nates, 
&c.,  though  the  whole  body  may  be  more  or  less 
affected.  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
cold,  producing  a  solidification  of  the  fat;  but,  in 
the  instances  I  have  seen,  more  of  an  cedematous 
nature  (sMtyenm's)  was  apparent;  and,  were  I  to 
offer  an  illustration,  I  should  say  it  afforded  the 
sensation  of  frozen  integument,  without  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  attendant  on  that  state.  It  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  pit,  as  in  oedema. 

This  extraordinary,  and  as  yet  little  understood, 
disease  has  been  observed  in  northern  countries 
only  ;  it  may  commence  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
simultaneously  in  several  of  the  situations  I  have 
indicated,  and  thence  rapidly  spread  to  the  chest, 
abdomen,  and  other  parts  of  the  trunk,  until  the 
diseased  parts  successively  assume  the  hardness 
of  wood  or  dried  leather  ;  yet  it  is  more  commonly 
witnessed  in  one  situation  only  (S',  concreta  localis), 
in  the  leg  or  arm  for  example;  and  newly-born 
children,  particularly  those  appearing  before  the 
natural  term  of  pregnancy,  are  the  subjects 
usually  attacked.  The  winter  season  also  is  most 
favourable  to  the  production  of  this  disease ;  in¬ 
deed,  cold  and  a  languid  circulation  seem  to  be 
the  chief  predisposing  causes.  The  surface  of  the 
skin  on  the  affected  parts  is  not  often  altered  from 
its  natural  colour,  yet  when  the  hands  or  the  feet 
are  the  parts  diseased  a  more  or  less  violet  tint 
may  be  observable. 

S.  concreta  often  terminates  fatally.  The  hard¬ 
ened  portions  of  the  integument  are  then  found  to 
consist  not  merely  in  a  solidification  of  the  fat, 
for  when  plunged  into  warm  water  their  density 
appears  rather  to  increase  than  diminish ;  but 
there  would  seem,  according  to  the  researches  of 
M.  Chevreul,  to  be  an  increased  or  superadded 
principle  of  coagulation  to  the  blood  or  serosity 
of  sclerematous  children,  which  is  spontaneous  in 
its  action,  and  much  facilitated  hy  a  low  tempe¬ 
rature.  S.  concreta  may  be  complicated  with 
anasarca,  convulsions,  jaundice,  erysipelas,  pneu¬ 
monia,  or  other  affections ;  but  these  would  appear 
to  possess  no  immediate  influence  over  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  disease,  which  is  so  rare  an 
affection  as  to  have  obtained  cursory  mention  only 
by  English  authors  ;  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  it  in  its  present  position,  from  the  two  or 
three  examples  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice, 
as  it  is  evidently  of  the  nature  of  the  oedematous 
inflammation  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray, 
not  only  as  regards  the  morbid  change  in  the 
parts  affected,  but  in  the  treatment  required  for 
its  cure.  The  mode  of  its  departure  from  the 
system  is  also  similar,  the  edges  of  the  circum¬ 
scribed  hardness  becoming  soft  and  yielding  from 
the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  until  its 
final  disappearance.  Those  cases  which  terminate 
fatally,  generally  do  so  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
day,  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  pneumonia 
is  its  usual  complication;  on  the  other  hand, reso¬ 
lution  of  the  induration  is  rarely  accomplished  in 
less  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  In  the  course 
of  the  descriptions  of  these  three  species  of  scle¬ 
rema,  I  have  signalized  their  characteristics  in  such 
a  manner  as  I  hope  may  render  it  unnecessary  to 
say  more  on  their  diagnosis.  The  only  complaints 
of  the  skin  with  which  they  may  be  confounded, 
are  erythema  and  erysipelas ;  but  the  greater 
acuteness  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  origin  and 
progress  of  these  affections,  will  not  fail  to  furnish 
distinctions  which  will  render  an  error  next  to 
impossible.  S.  concreta  might  perchance  be  con¬ 
fused  with  certain  tetanic  contractions,  but  the 
difference  between  muscul.ar  rigidity  and  the 
hardening  of  the  integument  can  scarcely  need 
pointing  out.  My  limited  experience  in  this  rare 
disease  will  not  allow  me  to  offer  any  practical  re¬ 
marks  on  its  complications  with  other  cutaneous 
maladies,  particularly  with  erysipelas,  in  which 
case  I  can  conceive  some  difficulty  might  arise  in 
forming  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  treatment  re¬ 
quired  in  the  three  species  of  sclerema  now  de¬ 
scribed,  will,  of  course,  have  especial  reference  to 
the  cause  of  the  complaint,  which  is  not  com¬ 
monly  (at  least  in  the  two  first  species)  of  itself 


attended  with  danger ;  the  feeble  and  dropsical 
state  of  the  system,  and  perchance  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  centre  of  circulation,  will  claim 
our  utmost  attention  in  those  severe  cases  arising 
from  constitutional  disorders  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  causes  are  strictly  local,  they  must  be 
sought  into  and  removed,  if  within  the  compass 
of  the  ars  medendi.  The  topical  measures  to  be 
adopted  are  few  and  simple:  mildly  stimulating 
ointments,  fomentations  or  lotions,  are  required ; 
and  their  effects  will  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
position  of  the  affected  parts  being  so  arranged  as 
to  avoid  gravitation,  and  by  the  pressure  and 
support  of  a  proper  and  well-applied  bandage; 
neither  of  which  necessaries  can  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  advantageously  dispensed  with :  I  have  long 
given  the  preference  to  woollen  bandages  when 
compared  with  those  of  cotton,  however  fabri¬ 
cated  ;  and  find  the  coarse  merino  cloth,  of  which 
ladies  dresses  are  made,  before  it  is  dyed  {Indiana, 
I  think,  is  the  technical  term),  or  very  fine  flannel, 
are  the  best  materials.  I  show  you  such  a  band¬ 
age,  which  you  will  perceive  is  at  once  strong  for 
support,  and  elastic,  whilst  the  slight  nap  on  its 
surface  prevents  its  slipping.  The  material  of  this 
roller  is  a  new  patented  fabric,  which  has  been 
but  a  very  short  time  introduced,  it  is  called 
“  Archer's  patent  ttcilled  flannel,”  and  is  certainly 
the  best  material  I  have  ever  seen  for  the  purpose 
to  which  I  have  applied  it.  The  warmth  of  such 
a  bandage  as  this,  and  the  comparative  ease  in  its 
application,  are  also  very  great  advantages ;  and 
which  become  more  readily  appreciated  when 
it  is  used  by  unscientific  or  unpractised  hands,  ns 
is  the  case  at  this  Institution,  where  the  patients 
are  required,  in  most  instances,  to  apply  their  own 
bandages. 

I  must  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  remarks  I  made, 
when  speaking  of  erythema  in  its  chronic  forms 
(to  which  sclerema  is  closely  allied),  for  the  most 
useful  internal  remedies.  I  think  I  have  found 
opium,  calomel,  colchicum,  and  iodine,  either 
administered  separately  or  variously  combined, 
the  most  serviceable  adjuvants  to  the  external 
treatment.  Little  is  known  of  the  remedies  re¬ 
quired  by  the  endiircissement  du  tissu  cellulaire 
of  newly-born  children,  as,  until  observations  are 
more  extended,  they  rest  rather  on  theory  than 
e.xperience ;  the  most  useful  means,  on  which 
observers  are  agreed,  seems  the  equable  diffusion 
of  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  around  the  little 
sufferers — an  end  that  is  most  readily  accom¬ 
plished  by  burning  a  proper-sized  spirit-lamp,  in 
a  lantern  provided  with  a  chimney  or  funnel  bent 
at  right  angles,  which  is  made  to  open  into  the 
lower  part  of  a  cot-box  or  cradle,  across  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  a  piece  of  flannel  is  horizontally 
stretched,  whereon  the  infant  lies  as  it  were  sus¬ 
pended,  whilst  the  heat  introduced  below  the 
flannel  is  kept  about  the  patient,  and  from  es¬ 
caping  too  rapidly,  by  the  external  coverings  which 
may  be  made  to  surround  the  whole  apparatus, 
leaving  room  for  inspiration  only. 

I  show  you  a  sketch  of  such  a  contrivance, 
which  you  will  find  very  efficient  in  cases  where 
warmth  is  required  in  infantile  complaints;  the 
blanket  bath  or  the  warm  bath  may  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  this  contrivance,  but  they  are  much 
more  fatiguing  to  the  child,  and  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  time  required  to  render  the  remedy 
efficacious. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  detail  of  some  of  the 
cases  illustrated  by  the  models.  The  first  I  shall 
refer  to,  is  that  of  Ann  Carruthers,  aged  61  (No. 
6,058),  from  whose  leg  the  extraordinary  cast  I 
marked  “  elephantine  oedema  ”  was  taken.  This 
patient  resides  at  No.  14,  Little  Carter-lane,  and 
was  admitted  Sept.  1, 1845,  having  been  a  sufferer 
from  this  monstrous  form  of  sclerema  livida  eight 
years.  You  will  observe  the  limb  has  a  livid 
bluish  appearance,  a  violet  tint  being  only  ob¬ 
servable  on  the  greatest  convexities  of  some  of 
the  irregular  swellings ;  were  the  skin  rough  in 
this  case,  it  might  very  well  pass  for  elephantiasis; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  nature,  as  no  tuber¬ 
cular  depositions  could  anywhere  be  discovered ; 
besides,  the  complaint  commenced  in  a  general 
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smooth,  uniform  swelling,  which  after  a  time 
showed  red  patches  here  and  there,  that 
were  sore,  and  became  harder  than  the  rest  of 
the  limb ;  these  places  are  now  marked  by 
the  darker  tints  on  the  model,  and  no 
doubt  have  been  occasioned  by  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  such  portions  of  the  disease  as 
were  visited  by  an  acute  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  The  whole  limb  at  the  time  of  this  patient’s 
admission  was  tender  rather  than  painful,  and 
chiefly  inconvenienced  its  owner  by  its  great  weight 
and  cumbersomeness.  The  treatment  adopted  and 
recommended  was  a  properly  applied  flannel  ban- 
dage,  the  horizontal  posture,  and  daily  frictions 
with  cod-liver  oil,  which  also  was  to  be  taken  inter¬ 
nally  (the  iodine  contained  in  this  remedy  having 
led  to  its  being  employed).  But  of  course,  in  a 
case  of  this  unusual  severity  and  long  duration, 
little  or  nothing  could  he  hoped  for  from  any  re¬ 
medies  ;  I  therefore  recommended  repose  in  her 
domicile,  and  patience  under  her  infirmity  ;  which 
appeared  to  correspond  with  the  patient’s  views 
as  well  as  my  own,  as  after  a  few  attendances  I 
lost  sight  of  her. 

The  next  case  of  Sclerema  livida  is  that  of  the 
solderer  with  the  blowpipe,  whom  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  W.  Hughes,  aged  27,  of  76,  Webber- 
street,  was  admitted  about  a  year  ago  (No.  4,327), 
with  ojdema  or  sclerema  livida  of  the  lower  eyelids, 
with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  six  years.  He 
stated  that  his  occupation  was  to  repair  pewter 
pots,  and  to  solder  with  the  blowpipe ;  and  that 
after  work  he  for  some  years  had  been  aw  are  of 
an  increased  fulness  beneath  his  eyes,  which  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  morning. 

When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  how¬ 
ever,  he  noticed  that  the  swelling  never  com¬ 
pletely  went  down,  and  he  consulted  every  one  he 
could  think  of  without  any  good  effect  j  his 
health  was  alw'ays  good,  though  he  was  now  and 
then  troubled  with  palpitation  of  the  heart;  his 
condition  on  admission  here  presented  no  general 
disorder,  and  the  local  disease  appeared  to  have 
no  assignable  reason  for  its  existence  ;  it  was  livid 
and  firm,  slight  pitting  only  being  observable  after 
the  pressure  had  been  some  time  continued  ;  the 
swelling  was  about  the  size  of  a  dessert-spoon  be¬ 
neath  each  eye,  occupying  the  skin  covering  the 
lower  half  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eye¬ 
lids.  ^  I  had  seen  somewhat  similar  cases  of  oedema 
to  this,  arising  from  diseased  bone  in  the  nose 
and  antrum  of  Highmore,  and  therefore  carefully 
investigated  this  point,  and  indeed  all  others 
which  occurred  to  me  ns  within  the  range  of  a 
proximate  cause  ;  but  I  was  at  last  content  to 
refer  the  oedema  to  the  mechanical  origin  I  have 
before  mentioned.  Leeches,  blisters,  stimulating 
lotions,  iodine  locally  and  generally,  were  tried 
without  the  least  advantage  in  this  case,  and  I 
sent  the  patient  to  my  colleagues.  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  and  Dr.  Hodgkin,  without  obtaining  either 
any  new  light  on  the  obscure  nature  of  the  disease 
or  realizing  any  relief  for  the  case.  I  was,  there* 
fore,  compelled  to  say  that  he  must  trust  to  the 
effects  of  time  and  daily  friction  syith  cod -liver 
oil,  or  some  such  innocuous  material,  for  the  re  ¬ 
lief  that  the  best  directed  medical  skill  at  my  com¬ 
mand  had  failed  to  afford. 

The  instances  of  Sclerema  rubra  are  very  com¬ 
mon,  particularly  as  accompaniments  with  ulcers 
of  the  legs ;  but  as  the  treatment  in  these  cases  by 
compress  and  bandage,  and  attention  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  health,  does  not  differ  from  what  has  been 
advised  for  erythema,  I  shall  spare  you  the  infliction 
of  relating  them.  Many  of  the  models  of  ulcers 
around  you  exemplify  the  stages  and  appearances 
of  this  species  of  sclerema,  which,  whether  com¬ 
plicated  w’ith  ulceration  or  appearing  more  after 
the  character  of  an  idiopathic  disorder,  manifests 
very  exactly  the  same  morbid  phenomena — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  which  I  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  allude,  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  for 
presenting  the  subject  of  Cutaneous  Ulcers  to 
your  notice,  in  a  more  complete  form  than  the 
waxen  illustrations  of  these  diseases,  numerous 
as  they  are,  will  at  present  admit.  I  shall  now 
relate  an  instance  of  Sclerema  concreta  ( the  En- 


durcissement  du  tissu  cellulaire  of  M.  Billard). 

Three  cases  of  this  rare  malady  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  the  last  four  years:  the 
first  terminated  fatally  on  the  fifth  day ;  the 
second  might  have  been  an  example  of  congenital 
syphilis,  as  other  unequivocal  signs  of  that  cachexy 
existed,  and  the  child  recovered  by  the  use  of 
mercury.  The  third  presents  by  far  the  best- 
marked  example  of  the  affection,  and  recovered 
in  about  three  weeks,  after  a  faithful  attendance 
to  the  means  I  shall  relate  to  you.  Edwin  Wills, 
aged  eleven  days,  whose  parents  resided  in  Golden- 
lane,  Barbican,  was  brought  to  the  Institution  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1844  ;  he  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  stout,  plump  child,  and  the  female  (I 
believe  the  midwife  who  attended  the  case)  who 
brought  him  stated  that  the  mother  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time,  and  the  child  was  born  almost  with¬ 
out  assistance  ;  but  that,  ever  since  he  was  put  to 
the  breast,  “  she  could  never  get  him  warm, 
yet  she  noticed  nothing  particular  till  about  two 
days  previously  she  noticed  a  coldness  and  hard¬ 
ness  had  commenced  on  one  side  of  the  face  and 
head,  then  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the  same  side  be¬ 
came  affected,  and  he  was  now  getting  cold  and 
stiff  in  his  body.”  The  condition  of  the  child, 
when  I  saw  him,  was  extreme  palor  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  short  and  rather  laborious  breathing,  and 
feeble,  scarcely  perceptible,  pulse  ;  the  integu¬ 
ments  in  the  parts  indicated  were  hard  and  solid, 
the  solidity  extending  from  the  skin  to  the  adi¬ 
pose  and  cellular  tissue  on  which  it  rests ;  on 
passing  the  hand  over  these  parts,  a  distinct 
boundary  line  could  be  made  out,  separating  the 
diseased  from  the  healthy  integuments.  A  sensi¬ 
ble  difference  of  temperature  was  also  distinguish¬ 
able,  the  sclerematous  portion  being  cold ;  I 
fancied  pressure  continued  a  little  time  produced 
a  slight  pitting ;  this  was  most  apparent  in  the  leg ; 
and  the  skin  had  a  violet  livid  tint  in  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  disease  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  centre  of  circulation  ;  the  hardness  was  that 
of  a  cake  of  melted  suet ;  the  secretions  of  this 
child,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  presented  no  re¬ 
markable  feature,  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  was 
no  apparent  want  of  flesh;  difficulty  in  suckling 
was  experienced  from  rigidity  of  one  side  of  the  face. 
The  treatment  adopted  w'as  to  use  the  blanket- 
bath  once  a  day  for  an  hour;  a  coarse  flannel  petti¬ 
coat,  wrung  out  of  water  at  100  deg.,  was  the 
mode  of  application  ;  a  little  wine  and  water  was 
poured  down  the  throat  every  half-hour,  which 
was  preceded  by  half  a  drop  of  vinum  opii,  one 
drop  of  salvolatile,  and  one  drop  of  tincture  of 
castor,  in  a  drachm  of  water.  I  visited  this  child 
at  home  after  its  first  visit  to  the  Institution,  and 
found  a  German  stove  burning  in  the  room  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  mother,  which  was  thus  converted 
into  a  hot-air  bath,  for  the  constant  use  of  the 
child.  I  placed  two  common  bricks  on  the  top  of 
the  stove,  upon  these  I  put  an  ordinary  wicker 
clothes  basket,  across  which  a  piece  of  linen  had 
been  fastened,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  bottom  ;  on 
this  stage  of  linen  I  placed  the  child,  enveloped  in 
a  flannel  wrapper,  and,  by  means  of  a  blanket,  I 
so  covered  the  whole  apparatus  that  the  heat 
radiating  from  the  stove  should  be  directed  through 
the  basket  and  around  the  child,  the  door  of  the 
stove  only  having  free  communication  with  the 
external  air.  By  this  means  a  very  high  tempera¬ 
ture  could  be  kept  up,  I  should  say  120  to  130 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  and  from  this  the  infant  was 
only  removed  to  the  breast  of  the  mother.  In  the 
interim  beef-tea  was  administered, with  the  wine  and 
water  and  the  medicines  as  before.  After  this  plan 
had  been  pursued  a  few  hours  the'  infant  broke  out 
into  a  profuse  perspiration,  whilst  its  features  be¬ 
came  red  and  florid,  and  it  moved  about  and  cried 
lustily,  and  then  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  so  that  on 
my  visit  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  these 
means  having  been  adopted  in  the  morning,  the 
sclerema  had  begun  to  disappear,  as  evidenced  by 
the  edges  of  the  indurated  portions  becoming 
yielding  and  soft.  The  same  treatment  was  there¬ 
fore  continued  without  the  vinum  opii,  whilst 
pressure  on  the  parts  affected  was  made  by  gentle 
friction  and  a  flannel  bandage.  As  the  bowels 


had  not  acted,  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  was 
ordered.  The  next  day  we  were  obliged  to  return 
to  the  opium,  from  the  restlessness  and  want  of 
sleep,  but  the  oil  had  acted  well  and  the  child  was 
evidently  better.  On  the  fourth  morning  the 
nurse  came  to  say,  The  hardness  had  nearly 
gone,  but  the  child  was  dying,  and  could  not  get 
its  breath.”  On  attending  I  found  it  with  quick 
pulse  and  laborious  breathing,  and  substituted 
two  minims  nitric  ether  and  a  drop  of  the  liquor 
of  tartarized  antimony,  for  the  other  remedies, 
with  two  grains  of  mercury  and  chalk  at  bedtime  ; 
the  heat  of  the  stove  to  be  gradually  moderated. 
This  change  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  child 
rallied  towards  evening,  and  in  the  course  of  an- 
other  day  or  two  was  considered  out  of  danger. 
Three  weeks,  however,  elapsed  from  the  first  at¬ 
tendance,  before  it  might  be  said  to  be  conva¬ 
lescent;  during  which  time  the  treatment  was 
regulated  on  general  principles,  and  the  blanket 
bath,  on  alternate  days,  substituted  for  the  con- 
trivance  for  using  hot  air  I  have  detailed.  As  I 
have  not  heard  of  this  case  for  the  last  six  months, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  child  continues  well.  I  may 
mention,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  lungs 
were  implicated  in  this  instance  of  sclerema  con¬ 
creta,  which  occasioned  most  of  the  difficulties 
attending  it.  The  case  forms,  however,  a  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  success  attending  the  treatment, 
which  is  that  recommended  by  M.  Billard,  to 
whose  opinions  on  this  subject  I  beg  to  refer  you 
for  further  particulars  of  so  extraordinary  and 
rare  an  affection.— Eillard  et  Euges  sur  les 
Nouveaux-nes. 
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FUNGOID  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  480,  vol.  14.) 

The  following  cases  of  fungoid  disease  I  have 
selected,  from  their  having  come  under  my  notice 
at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  those  I  have  already 
described  ;  I  trust  they  will  prove  interesting,  not 
merely  because  they  show  the  characters  of  these 
affections  when  recently  commenced,  and  when, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  changes  of  structure 
have  attained  but  a  moderate  extent,  but  also 
because,  if  treatment  is  ever  to  be  of  any  use  in 
fungoid  disease  of  the  uterus,  it  will  be  in  cases  of 
this  sort. 

Mrs,  H.,  aged  thirty-three,  married  ten  years ; 
mother  of  two  children. 

May  11,1846.  Pale  and  haggard,  although  stout; 
abdomen  much  enlarged  ;  constant  pain  of  back, 
extending  to  the  loins,  hips,  and  down  the  thighs; 
has  occasionally  darting  pains  through  the  pelvis; 
suffers  from  piles;  has  a  yellowish  watery  dis¬ 
charge  ;  bowels  confined ;  stomach  deranged ;  tongue 
fissured ;  complains  that  she  has  latterly  lost  the 
sense  of  smell ;  the  catamenia  have  been  gradually 
becoming  more  pale  and  scanty  since  last  No¬ 
vember  ;  has  supposed  herself  pregnant  since  De¬ 
cember. 

Exam,  per  Vaginam. — Os  uteri  transverse,  large, 
hard;  uterus  bulky,  but  moveable,  not  tender; 
uterine  sound  passed  a  little  beyond  two  inches 
and  a  half;  it  produced  no  unusual  degree  of  pain; 
uterine  cavity  seems  large,  and  bleeds  on  being 
touched  with  the  sound. 

Hirudinesv.  ano. 

R.  Pil.  hydrarg.,  extr,  coloc.  co.,  aa.  gr.  v,,  o.n. 

R.  Acidi  nitrici  dil,,  acidi  hydrochlor.  dil.,  aa. 

5  j. ;  infus.  gentianse  co.,  infus.  sennas  co.,  aa.  §iv., 
m.,  ft.  mist,  cujus  sumat  cochl.  magn,  bis  terve  die. 

R.  Liq.  plumbi  diacet.,  5jj.;  decoct,  papav., 
^viij. ;  m.  ft.  lotio  saepius  injicienda. 

May  15,  Leeches  bled  well,  with  some  relief; 
bowels  opened  three  times  daily ;  evacuations  still 
unhealthy ;  tongue  more  natural ;  has  still  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth. 

R.  Pil.  bydr.  gr.  iij.,  ferri  sulph.  gr.  ij.,  extr. 
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coloc.  CO.  gr.  v.j  wi.  ft.  pil.  ij*  o.n.s.  Rep. 
mist. 

J^.  Fcrri  sulph.,  extr.  conii,  aa.  5  agu®  distil- 
lataa 

May  Catamenia  appeared  last  week,  with 
much  pain  and  sense  of  weight ;  the  discharge  was 
not  80  profuse  as  in  former  times,  although  much 
more  copious  than  it  has  been  for  some  months ; 
complains  of  pain  in  right  hip  ;  feels  better  ;  less 
hemorrhoidal  congestion.  Pergat. 

June  5.  Peels  better,  hut  the  abdomen  is  very 
large  j  has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  passing 
water  of  late,  whicli  still  continues  to  a  slight  de¬ 
gree;  has  a  brownish,  unheaUhy-looking  discharge. 

R.  Ferri  citratis  3ij.,  acidi  citrici  3  ii.,  aqum 
distillatsc  §viij., m.  ft.  mist. 

R.  Potassffi  bicarb.  5ij.,  syrupi  aurant.  ^j., 
aquaj  distillatm  Bviij.,  m.  ft.  mist. ;  cujus  sumat  ter 
die  cochl.  magn.  ij.,  cum  pari  misturae  super- 
scriptse  inter  effervescendum  portione. 

R.  Sodte  potass,  tart.  3  j.  or  3  ij.  o.m.  ex  aqua. 
June  11.  Discharge  somewhat  better;  darting 
pains  less ;  legs  swollen  and  varicose.  Rep. 

June  24.  Discharge  better;  less  pain;  legs 
less  swollen.  Rep. 

July  30.  Discharge  more  yellow;  pains  much  re¬ 
lieved;  legs  better. 

R.  Tinct.  ferri  sesqui-chloridi  m.  xx.,  ter  die  ex 
aqud.  sodaic'J.  Rep.  pil. 

It  is  not  easy  or  always  possible  to  decide,  at  an 
early  period  of  fungoid  disease,  whether  it  be  cepha- 
loma  or  hmmatoma,  nor  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  is  it  of  much  importance ;  the  main  point  is 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  malignant 
disease;  and  the  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  case 
just  detailed  leave  no  doubt  on  that  head. 

The  hard,  swollen  os,  and  bulky  mass  of  the  uterus; 
the  enlarged  cavity,  readily  bleeding  when  touched; 
the  yellowish  watery  discharge ;  irregular  and  scanty 
catamenia;  the  constant  lumbar,  pelvic,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  lancinating  pains,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient’s  general  health,  all  combined  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  malignant  disease.  The  uterus,  although 
large,  being  still  moveable,  showed  that  the  disease 
had  not  extended  beyond  its  parietes,  and  only 
existed  there  in  an  early  stage.  The  condition 
of  the  abdomen  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  From 
its  size  and  from  the  scanty  catamenia,  she  had 
supposed  herself  pregnant,  although  I  need  hardly 
say  that,  from  the  results  of  the  examination, there 
could  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  her  not  being 
so;  the  hard  transverse  fissure  formed  by  the  os 
uteri  was  alone  quite  sufficient  to  settle  tliis  point. 
The  abdominal  enlargement,  so  frequently  seen  in 
these  case.s,  appears  to  be  a  complication  of  con¬ 
gested  portal  circulation,  fat  and  distended  bowels, 
resulting  from  long  standing  derangement  of  the 
assimilating  functions  which  so  invariably  attends, 
and  probably  so  frequently  produces  malignant 
disease.  Hemorrhoidal  diathesis  is  almost  always 
present,  and,  iu  spite  of  the  half-anemic  condition 
of  the  patient,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  premise 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus  as  a  first 
step.  By  this  means  I  not  only  relieved  the  state 
of  pelvic  congestion,  and  mitigated  pain,  but  en¬ 
abled  the  liver  to  respond  more  readily  to  the 
alteratives  which  I  prescribed.  The  only  tonic 
which  I  ventured  to  give  was  alterative  and  laxa¬ 
tive  also,  and  ensured  a  brisk  action  of  the;  bowels, 
without  drawing  any  quantity  of  fluid  from,  the  cir¬ 
culation,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  saline 
purge.  Although  tlie  bowels  were  freely  opened 
for  several  days,  the  evacuations  continued  of  an 
unhealthy  character.  The  tongue,  however,  had 
become  more  natural;  the  fissuredsurface,  which  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  has  correctly  pointed  out  as  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  hepatic  derangement,  had  nearly  disap¬ 
peared,  and  encouraged  me  to  diminish  the  dose 
of  mercurial  medicine,  and  combine  it  with  steel. 
I  therefore  determined  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the 
bowels  by  continuing  the  mixture,  and  now  ordered 
the  lotio  ferri  c.  conio,  which  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  previous  report  The  catamenia  ap¬ 
peared  shortly  afterwards  much  more  freely  than 
they  had  done  for  some  time.  The  hemorrhoidal  con¬ 
gestion  abated,  and  she  felt  better,  la  about  a 
fortnight  I  put  her  entirely  on  a  course  of  chaly¬ 
beate  medicine.  Although  she .  continued  to  feel 
better,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  her  symptoms ; 


was*  m  Serge ;  she  had  experienced 
;  and  the  discharge 


the  abdomen  wa 
difficulty  in  P^.^' f 
was  of  a  very  uhneiMy  character.  On  this  treat¬ 
ment  she  steadily  improved,  and  I  made  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  it  for  nearly  two  months,  when  I  substi¬ 
tuted  the  tinct.  ferri  sesqui-chloridi  in  soda-water, 
as  being  an  agreeable  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
chalybeate  spring  (the  AYein-brunnen)  at  Schwal- 
bach,  silica  which  she  lias  discontinued  her  visits, 
and,  if  I  recollect  right,  went  to  the  seaside. 

In  reporting  this  and  the  following  cases,  let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  I  suppo.se  the  disease  to  be 
arrested,  still  less  to  be  cured,  by  the  treatment  I 
have  recommended ;  if  I  have  retarded  its  progress, 
this  is  the  utmost  I  have  ventured  to  hope;  but 
I  am  auxious  to  show  that  the  treatment  of  ma¬ 
lignant  uterine  disease  may,  and  ought  to,  consist 
of  something  more  than  opiates  to  deaden  pain, 
and  purgatives  to  prevent  constipation,  and  that  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  early  stages  to  con¬ 
trol  and  abate  the  depressing  effects  upon  the 
svstem  which  are  invariably  produced  by  the  pre¬ 


sence  of  malignant  disease. 

Mrs.  J.,  aged  sixty,  mother  of  five  children;  has 
had  two  miscarriages. 

July  2,  1846.  Stout,  flabby,  pale  ;  darting 
pains  in  the  pelvis ;  sanguineous  discharge ;  con¬ 
siderable  derangement  in  the  digestive  organs. 

The  discharge  commenced  a  year  ago,  with  an 
acrid,  watery  discharge  in  the  intervals  ;  has  only 
noticed  the  lancinating  pains  within  the  last  month, 
and  first  observed  them  after  a  vaginal  examina¬ 
tion;  she  was  ordered  to  use  alum  lotion  for  the 
discharge,  and  took  doses  of  plumbi  diacetas. 

Examination  per  Vaejinam. — Os  uteri  hard, 
knobby,  irregular ;  uterus  inclined  backwards ;  the 
uterine  sound  passed  back  wards  and  to  the  left  to  the 
distance  of  three  inches  and  a  half ;  uterus  slightly 
moveable ;  a  profuse  discharge  followed  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

R.  Pil.  hydrarg.,  gr.  iij.;  ferri  sulph.,  gr.  ij.; 
extr.  lupuli,  gr.  v.  ;  m.  ft.  pil.  ij.,  o.n.s. 

R.  Acid,  hydrochlorici  dil.,  acidi  nitrici  di!.,  aa. 
3  j. ;  tinct.  hyosc.,  3  >j  syrupi  aurautii,  §ss.;  infus. 
gentianm  co.,§vij. ;  sumat  cochl.  magn.,  ij.  ter  die. 

R.  Ferri  sulph.,  extr.  conii,  aa.  3j';  aqum 
distill. ,§viij.,  m.  ft.  lotio. 

July  16.  Feels  better,  but  she  still  has  lanci¬ 
nating  pains,  and  a  constant  watery  discharge ;  the 
pills  act  rather  briskly. 

Rep.  pil.  p.r.n.,  omit  mist.  Rep.  lotio. 

R.  Mist,  ferri  ciiratis  efferves.,  bis  die. 

Sept.  8.  Much  improved  in  appearance  and 
general  health. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  case  of  malignant  uterine 
disease  of  a  fungoid  character,  somewhat  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  the  previous  one ;  and  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  haematoma,  from  the  frequent  dis¬ 
charges  of  blood,  and  from  the  profuse  hemorrhage 
which  followed  the  examination.  The  uterine 
cavity  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  more  so  than 
is  commonly  observed  in  cases  of  cephaloma. 

In  this  case  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  treatment 
were  very  manifest.  When  I  first  saw  her  she  was 
haggard  and  cachectic-looking,  with  an  expression 
of  suffering  strongly  marked  in  her  face.  At  my 
last  visit  she  walked  across  the  room  briskly  and 
remarkably  upright ;  the  face  was  pale,  but  the 
cachectic  appearance  was  greatly  diminished;  the 
eye  was  bright  and  the  expression  cheerful.  I  made 
some  slight  alteration  iu  the  medicine  to  please  her, 
but  have  omitted  to  note  it  down. 


ON  SULPHATE  OF  QUININE  IN  LARGE 
DOSES  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  ANASARCA. 

By  Dr.  M  illTIN. 

Translated  for  the  Medical  Times  by  ALFBKD 
WICK,  Esq.,  Surtreon  to  the  Western  German  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  formerly  Exterue  to  the  Venereal  Hospital, 
Paris,  &c. 


As  regards  the  administration  of  sulphate  of  qui¬ 
nine  in  large  doses  in  intermittent  fevers,  the  ques¬ 
tion  necessarily  arises  whether  it  is  not  sometimes, 
perhaps,  indeed,  often,  a  principal  cause  of  the 
general  infiltration  which  so  frequently  occurs  after 
these  affections.  For  my  own  part  I  must  confess 
that,  during  the  few  years  I  spent  in  Africa — where 
I  had  opportunities  of  observing,  under  almost  the 
veiy  same  forms  and  in  different  localities,  several 


cases  of  this  description  treated  in  various  ways — I 
must  confess,  I  say,  that  I  have  sometimes  attri¬ 
buted  some  of  these  unfortunate  sequelse,  and 
among  others  anasarca,  to  the  immoderate  use  I 
have  seen  made  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place  to  discover 
(what,  moreover,  would  be  in  vain)  the  seat  of  in¬ 
termittent  fevers,  I  think,  nevertheless,  I  may  affirm 
without  reproacl),  that  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
plays  a  more  or  less  important  part  according  to 
the  type  and  character  of  each,  and  that  in  those 
called  malignant,  where  the  predominant  symptoms 
take  their  origin  from  the  nervous  centres,  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine,  the  immediate  action  of  which  is 
still  a  mystery,  is  not  without  producing  on  the 
vital  powers  a  certain  degree  of  excitement.  Tlie 
result  of  this  excitement  ought,  certainly,  to  vary 
according  to  the  case  and  the  dose  in  which  the 
exciting  agent  is  prescribed  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case, 
are  we  really  able  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  for  its 
employment  ?  The  question  seems  answered  in 
itself,  but  in  order  to  impress  it  more  deeply,  I 
will  briefly  describe  two  opposite  methods  of  using 
the  remedy,  and  endeavour  to  clearly  point  out  the 
facts  in  proof  of  my  assertions. 

During  the  summer  of  1839  I  witnessed  in 
Algeria  a  great  number  of  severe  cases,  which  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  physician  in  attendance  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  to  enable  him,  on  the  first  symptoms,  to 
give  a'corrcct  diagnosis.  His  first  step  was  to  have 
immediate  recourse  to  revulsives  (sinapisms  and 
blisters  to  the  lower  extremities),  and  to  excite  a 
powerful  reaction,  which  he  kept  in  check,  as  occa¬ 
sion  required  it,  by  bloodletting,  followed  very 
shortly  by  the  exhibition  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
If  the  patient  was  not  threatened  w'ith  coma,  ac¬ 
companied  by  trismus,  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  pharymx.  See.,  it  was  given  in  solution  com¬ 
bined  with  sulphuric  ether,  or  Sydenham’s  lauda¬ 
num,  in  doses  of  one  gramme  (equal  to  nearly  15J- 
grains  English)  night  and  morning.  But  if  this 
was  not  the  case — that  is  to  say,  if  the  symptoms 
just  mentioned  did  not  exist — clysters  were  ad¬ 
ministered,  containing  from  six  to  ten  decigrammes 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  about  1  gramme  of 
Sydenham’s  laudanum.  During  the  use  of  these 
means,  blood  was  occasionally  abstracted  both 
locally  and  generally.  As  the  symptoms  of  reaction 
gradually  disappeared  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  was  insensibly  diminished,  and  when  con¬ 
valescence  appeared  to  be  well  marked,  different 
kinds  of  tonics  were  employed,  together  with  a 
plentiful  and  nourishing  diet.  From  six  to  eight 
grammes  of  quinine  were  by  this  means  always 
sufficient  to  overcome  these  malignant  cases,  which 
were  rarely  followed  by  fatal  results. 

If,  iu  the  course  of  the  convalescence,  slight 
febrile  action  was  set  up,  the  preference  was  given 
to  the  exhibition  of  a  weak  decoction  of  cinchona, 
but  without  any  restriction  to  a  rigorous  diet,  in 
opposition  to  those  phj'sicians  who,  as  we  shall  see 
by-and-by,  have  recourse,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  to  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and 
a  debilitating  regimen. 

As  regards  intermittent  fevers  of  a  regular  type, 
the  exhibition  of  sulphate  of  quinine  was  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the^ntensity  and  duration  of  the  disease. 
It  was  often  combined  with  opium  and  sulphuric 
ether,  and  its  doses  were  not  fixed  in  that  almost 
mathematical  manner,  as  was  the  case  with  some 
physicians,  who  were  of  opinion  that,  in  all  fevers 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  large  doses  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  prevented  the  relapses  that  were  so  often 
observed  after  an  opposite  plan. 

In  the  summers  of  1840  and  1841,  while  still  in 
Algeria,  I  saw  intermittent  fevers  differently 
treated  by  sulphate  of  quinine.  In  severe  cases', 
for  instance,  it  was  given  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
grammes  a  day,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  the 
rectum,  according  to  circumstances.  It  was  rarely 
preceded  by  general  bloodletting,  the  application  of 
leeches  being  preferred.  When  all  the  unfavour'- 
able  symptoms  had  disappeared,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  antiperiodic  was  still  continued'  for 
several  days, — the  dose,  of  course,  being  lesa^ 
and  gradually  diminished  until  the  patient  could 
take  half  his  allowance  of  diet.  If,  during  coa- 
valescence,  febrile  symptoms,  no  matter  how  severe, 
showed  themselves,  total  abstinence  was  imme- 
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diately  ordered,  and  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  quan¬ 
tities  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  alone  exhibited.  From  eight  to  ten  grammes 
of  this  drug,  on  an  average,  were  made  use  of  for 
an  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  for  one  of  a  malignant  nature.  In  those 
wards  where  sulphate  of  quinine  was  thus  lavished 
several  patients  were  observed  aflfected  with  ana- 
sarea.  But  this  did  not  prevent  reeourse  being 
had  to  einchona,  in  greater  or  less  doses,  under  the 
impression  that  this  complieation  was  merely  the 
result  of  the  continuance  of  the  febrile  symptoms 
and  which  required  to  be  subdued  by  the  specific! 
In  short,  sulphate  of  quinine  was  at  that  time  an 
actual  panacea.  In  cases  of  less  importance  than 
those  I  have  just  mentioned,  sulphate  of  quinine  was 
administered  in  doses  of  one  gramme  at  least,  to 
prevent  a  paroxysm  of  regular  fever,  and  its  use 
continued  for  a  variable  period.  By  prescribing  it 
in  this  manner  the  practitioners  were  certain  thev 
contributed  to  place  the  patients  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  relapse. 

Finding  themselves  submitted  to  a  strict  regi¬ 
men,  and  more  especially  exposed  to  an  accident 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  general  infiltration,  pa¬ 
tients  refused  to  take  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  bein*’" 
convinced  it  occasioned  anasarca.  ” 


This  complication  occurred  more  particularly  in 
military  men,  who  had  made  use  of  this  dru^  in 
Urge  doses  for  a  long  time,  and  in  whom  relapses 
liad  been  more  or  less  frequent. 

Although  I  by  no  means  deny  that  the  existence 
of  the  fever  may  have,  itself,  in  some  of  these  pa¬ 
tients,  occasioned  the  accidents  above  mentioned, 
still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  immoderate 
use  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping  symptoms  which  might  be  removed  by  its 
succedanca  without  causing  so  great  a  degree  of 
contributed  in  a  great  measure,  by  its  de¬ 
bilitating  action,  to  throw  the  nervous  system  into 
a  state  of  torpor,  to  considerably  slacken  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  vascular  system,  to  cause  a  great 
deal  of  various  organic  functional  disturbance,  and 
lastly,  from  this  cause  to  occasion  serious  disorders 
of  nutrition,  which  ended  almost  always  in  death. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  truth  of 
my  assertions  I  will  merely  rest  them  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Trousseau,  who  states,  in  the  ar- 
tide  ^^Quinquina”_of  his  “Traits  de  Therapeu- 
tique,”  that  it  is  incomprehensible  how  M.  Bally 
can  assert  that  he  has  never  experienced  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  giving  as  much  as  four  grammes 
a  day  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Either  M.  Bally’s 
patients  must  have  deceived  him,  or  else  he  himsdl 
has  not  given  all  the  attention  to  it  that  was  re¬ 
quired.  “  Daily  observation,”  says  M.  Bretonneau, 
proves  that  cinchona,  when  given  in  laro-e  doses 
produces  in  a  great  number  of  persons  a  well- 
marked  febrile  action.  The  characters  of  this  fever 
and  the  period  at  which  it  makes  its  appearance’ 
vary  according  to  the  individual.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  singing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  and  a 
sort  of  intoxication;  slight  shivering  soon  takes 
place  ;  a  dry  heat,  accompanied  by  headache,  suc- 
\vS’  gradually  replaced  by  perspiration. 

Mhile  the  fever,  caused  by  the  active  principle  of 
the  cinchona,  instead  of  yielding  to  fresh  and  large 
doses  of  the  drug,  was  sure  to  be  aggravated.” 

In  the  hospitals  where  the  quinine  was  notlavished 
m  the  manner  above  mentioned,  the  cases  were  less 
frequently  complicated  with  anasarca,  which  was 
‘’'I  contrary,  pretty  often  in  patients 
WHO  had  had  recourse  to  a  treatment  similar  to  the 
one  I  am  condemning. 

colleagues  who  have  lived  and  who 
atm  live  in  Algeria  are  able  to  convince  themselves 
ot  the  justice  of  my  remarks. 

effectual  method  of 

plojed  has  lately  (March,  1846)  been  proposed  byM. 

^™e™oir  presented  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  and  containing  the  following  remarks 

Pther  dissolved  in  sulphuric 

Mlf M  ‘he  ^elum 

Sf  fl  O  ‘^heek,  or  on  the  roof 

‘hroat,  excites  an  abundant  salivation  ac- 
cornpanied  with  a  remarkably  bitter  taste,  in  doses 
of  five  centigrammes  (equal  to  about  one  grain 
Enlisgh),  and  this  dose  produces  a  more  powerful 


reaction  on  the  spinal  cord  than>if  it  were  carried 
to  the  extent  of  two  grammes,  and  introduced 
either  into  the  stomach  or^,  t,liV  rectum. 

“  2.  That  which  charai^ri^s  ific  action  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  by  the  buB^i.j^lhod  (metkode 
huccale)  is  its  being  almost  instantaneous,  both  in 
intermittent  fevers  of  a  simple  and  malignant  na¬ 
ture,  and  also  in  cases  of  temporo-facial  tic  doulou¬ 
reux.”' 

“  3.  This  instantaneous  therapeutic  action  is  more 
particularly  of  importance  in  malignant  intermit- 
tents :  for  whilst,  by  the  ordinary  modes,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  in  order  to  produce  its  effect,  ought  to 
be  administered  several  hours  before  the  paroxysm; 
it  requires  to  be  given  only  half-an-hour  previous 
to  its  commencement,  by  the  buccal  method. 

“  4.  The  greatest  advantage  in  administering  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine  in  small  doses,  by  the  buccal 
method,  consists  more  especially  in  its  not  pro¬ 
ducing  intoxication. 

“  5.  The  instantaneous  action  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  temporo-facial  neuralgia  constitutes  a 
very  valuable  advantage  in  therapeutics.” — Tr.] 

19,  Langham-place. 


ON  THE  ABORTIVE  TREATMENT  OF 
PHLEGMONOUS  TUMOURS  BY  SUB¬ 
CUTANEOUS  INCISION. 

By  M.  JULES  GUEEIN. 

Translated  for  tlie  Medical  Times,  by  ALFBED  MARK- 
WlCK,  Snrg-eon  to  the  Western  Gennaa  Dispensary 
formerly  Externe  to  the  Venereal  Hospital,  Paris,  See, 

The  abortive  treatment  of  phlegm  consists, 
says  M.  Guerin,  in  completely  dividing  its  nucleus 
by  means  of  a  subcutaneous  puncture,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  Intention  of  the  operation  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  produce  the  depletion  of  the  abscess  and  combat 
the  inflammatory  action  that  is  necessarily  present, 
and  in  the  second,  to  favour  the  evacuation  of  the 
morbid  principle  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  instrument  should 
reach  and  cut  through  the  entire  thickness  of  that 
portion  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  w'hich  it  is  situated. 
If  the  horizontal  incision  does  not  effect  this  two¬ 
fold  object,  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  surrounding  swelling  and  the 
central  nucleus,  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  instrument  has  given  an  easy  exit  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  both,  we  ought,  in  addition  to  the  horizon¬ 
tal  incision,  to  make  a  vertical  or  transverse  section 
of  the  tumour.  This  proceeding  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  useful  when  the  abscess  is  of  very  large  size. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  we  should  not,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  horizontal 
incision,  produce  more  than  half  the  result.  It  will 
be  superfluous  to  add  that  the  operation  ought  to 
be  performed  with  the  precautions  necessarv^in  all 
cases  of  subcutaneous  section,  namely,  that  the 
opening  be  small  and  distant  from  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  base 
of  the  cutaneous  fold ;  and  that  the  puncture,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  always  closed  by  a  piece  of 
diachylon  or  court  plaster. 

The  instrument  suitable  for  this  operation  is  not 
indifferent.  The  ordinary  bistoury,  and,  in  fact, 
every  instrument  having  a  broad  blade  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  edge,  is  improper.  It  must  be  either  the 
dart-pointed  director  (^sonde  carmelee  d  dard),  or 
the  double-edged  spear-pointed  bistoury  {bistouri 
enfer  de  lance  d  double  tranchant),  which  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  director  fixed  in  a  handle. 

It  is  necessary  to  allow  the  director  or  the  bis¬ 
toury  to  remain  in  the  wound  while  the  blood  is 
flowing,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  turning  the 
groove  over.  If  a  single  puncture  is  not  followed 
by  a  sufficient  discharge  of  blood  to  cause  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  tumour,  a  second  or  even  a  third 
may  be  made,  but  always  in  different  spots.  And 
if,  on  the  following  day,  the  parts  are  found  to  be 
again  swollen  and  painful,  the  operation  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  repeated,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
incisions  already  made. 

The  indications  in  the  employment  of  this  method 
need  scarcely  be  alluded  to.  Whenever  pain  is  felt 
in  any  part  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  ac¬ 
companied  by  swelling,  tension,  heat,  and  deep  or 
superficial  obstruction,  recourse  may  be  had  to  it 
wthout  the  slightest  danger.  It  is  generally  from 


the  second  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  affection  that 
success  IS  certain.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  suppuration  has  commenced ;  neverthe¬ 
less  it  may  still  be  employed,  for  if  it  has  no  other 
result  than  the  relief  produced  by  the  depletion  of 
the  subcutaneous  capillary  system,  it  will  not  have 
been  practised  in  vain.  A  commencing  suppuration 
has  been  known  to  be  entirely  cut  short  by  this 
method  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  useful  when  the  sup¬ 
puration  is  completely  established. 

M.  Jules  Guerin,  also,  refers  in  his  article  to 
several  other  cases  to  which  subcutaneous  section 
13  applicable.  These  are — the  subcutaneous  inci¬ 
sion  of  inflamed  glands;  of  the  tunica  albuginea 
in  blennorrhagic  orchitis ;  of  the  eyeball  in  some 
case  of  hydrophthalmia  ;  of  the  capsular  ligaments 
in  recent  arthritis;  of  the  periosteum  in  perios¬ 
titis,  &:c. 

L’Abielle  Medicale. 

[As  a  further  illustration  of  the  subcutaneous 
method,  I  may  mention  the  plan  proposed  some 
time  since  in  the  Gazette  Medicale,  by  M.  Diday, 
for  preventing  the  formation,  or,  at  least,  the  sup¬ 
puration  of  syphilitic  buboes.  It  consists  in  sub¬ 
cutaneously  dividing  the  lymphatic  vessels  by 
which  the  virus  becomes  conveyed  to  the  inguinal 
glands.  The  operation  is  performed  by  passing  a 
straight,  sharp  pointed  tenotomy  knife  on  the 
inside  of  the  glandular  swelling,  and  from  above 
downvyards,  beneath  a  transverse  fold  of  the  skin, 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  Poupart’s  ligament, 
with  its  edge  directed  towards  the  deep  structures. 
An  incision,  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  then  made 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  care  being  taken  not 
to  go  to  too  great  a  depth,  it  being  merely  necessary 
to  divide  the  superficial  lymphatics,  and  the  knife 
then  turned  round,  and  the  structures  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin  di¬ 
vided  as  the  instrument  is  being  withdrawn,  with 
its  edge  towards  the  integument.  The  external 
wound  is  to  be  afterwards  covered  with  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  diachylon  plaister,  and  maintained  for 
two  or  three  days  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
matter.  As  regards  the  period  at  which  the  ope¬ 
ration  should  be  had  recourse  to,  M.  Diday  re¬ 
marks,  that,  when  the  chancre  is  in  its  progressive 
stage,  is  situated  near  the  frienum  preputii,  and  is 
attended  by  an  abundant  purulent  discharge,  the 
operation  is  then  called  for,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
would  be  rational  to  perform  it,  considering  it  is  so 
perfectly  harmless — a  character  which  it  shares  in 
common  with  the  various  procedures  arising  from 
the  subcutaneous  method.  But  if  the  chancre  be 
in  progress  of  cicatrization,  or  merely  of  reparation, 
when  the  glandular  swelling  commences,  then  the 
operation  appears  to  be  scarcely  required.] — Tr. 

19,  Langham-piace. 


DROPSY— THE  NATURE  AND  ACTION  OF 
THE  AGENTS  USED  THEREIN. 

By  WALTER  YATES,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Nottingham. 

June  2nd.  Helen  B - ,  aged  22,  is  suffering 

from  severe  dropsical  symptoms,  under  which  she 
has  laboured  for  some  time,  but  which  have  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  upon  her  of  late  as  to  compel 
her  to  seek  immediate  medical  advice.  She  is  a 
stout  person,  of  short  stature  and  pale  coun¬ 
tenance.  She  is  now  seven  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy  of  her  first  child.  She  complains  se¬ 
verely  of  headache,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
frontal  region.  She  has  occasional  feelings  of  faint¬ 
ness  with  some  dimness  or  partial  loss  of  vision. 
The  face  is  much  swollen,  as  is  also  the  tongue, 
which  is  very  pasty,  white,  and  tremulous.  Her 
breathing  is  rather  quick,  and  somewhat  laboured. 
The  pulse  is  feeble,  and  in  number  about  eighty  in 
the  minute.  The  heart’s  action  is  apparently 
healthy.  She  has  been  annoyed  with  a  dull  pain 
in  the  hepatic  region  for  some  months.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  body  is  pale  and  very  puffy ;  the 
legs  and  feet  partake  of  a  waxy  appearance,  they 
pit  on  the  least  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  abdo¬ 
men  is  large,  as  might  be  expected  from  her  con¬ 
dition,  as  also  from  the  peritonitic  serous  effusion. 
The  labia  pudendi  are  enormously  distended  with 
serum,  particularly  that  of  the  right  side.  She 
suffers  severely  from  this  continued  source  of  un¬ 
easiness,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  it  prevents  her 
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from  passing  urine,  which  in  quantity  is  exceedingly 
limited,  and  in  colour  very  deep.  She  is  very  rest¬ 
less.  Bowels  tardy ;  colour  of  the  dejections  not 
known. 

R.  Tincturge  scillae,  potassm  acctatis,  aa.  5*®-  > 
tinct.  digitalis,  Sj-I  aqum  purse,  q.  s.  ad  3s9. 
Sumat  §j.  4tis  horis. 

Sumat  pil.  hydr.  c.  hyosc.  gr.  v.  omni  nocte. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  great  distention  of  the 
labia,  I  punctured  both  sides  liberally  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet;  much  serum  oozed  out,  with  great 
relief  to  her  pain.  Shortly  afterwards  she  passed 
urine  with  ease. 

3.  The  headache  to-day  is  almost  intolerable. 

Hirudines  vj.,  teinporibus  ;  postea  empl.  lyttae 
pone  aures.  Utat  lot.  plumb,  acet.  lab. 

5.  Bowels  still  slow  ;  in  other  respects  better. 

01.  ricini,  ^ss.  statim  sumend. 

8.  Improving  in  respect  to  her  head  symptoms 
considerably ;  and  in  regard  to  her  dropsical  ail¬ 
ment,  gradually,  but  decidedly ;  bowels  still  ob¬ 
stinate. 

Addet.  mist.,  S''iij-:  extr.  elater.,  gr.  j.  Cont. 
alia  remed. 

11.  Has  been  improving  daily',  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  use  of  the  same  remedies.  The  urine 
is  more  plentiful ;  still  some  headache  remains. 
Appl.  vesicator.  ad  nucham. 

15.  Is  feverish  this  morning;  has  some  cough 
with  hurried  respiration,  and  a  hot  surface  ;  is  un¬ 
usually  restless ;  to-day  the  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

R.  Tinct.  hyosciam.,  ^ss. ;  mist,  salin.  ordin.  ad. 
^ss.  Cap.  §j.  ter  die. 

R.  Pulv.  ipecac.,  gr.  j. ;  ext.  conii,  gr.  iv. ;  m.  ft. 
pil.  o.  n.  s. 

21.  Has  taken  the  above  medicine  with  much 
advantage ;  she  expresses  herself  as  being  greatly 
relieved,  and  exceedingly  satirfied  with  her  pro¬ 
gress  towards  convalescence.  The  urine  is  now 
plentiful ;  the  motions  have  assumed  a  natural 
appearance ;  she  feels,  however,  extremely  weak. 

R-  Acidi  sulphur,  dil.,  Sj-l  decoct,  cinchon. 
ad.  9s9.,  §J.  ter  die  sum.  Eep.  pilul. 

24.  Improves  in  every  respect ;  she  feels  only  a 
sensation  of  heaviness  in  the  hepatic  region ; 
bowels  obstinate. 

01.  ricin.,  §ss.  st. 

July  4.  Improves,  but  requires  some  active  agent 
to  keep  up  the  intestinal  secretions. 

Pulv.  jalapse.,  3j'>  P-  s.  Rep.  alia  remed. 

Remabks. 

This  person  continued  to  improve  decidedly  ; 
her  appearance  altogether  has  been  changing 
perceptibly  up  to  the  present  time  (July 
12th).  The  face  is  now  pale,  but  has  lost  its 
bloated  appearance;  her  appetite,  too,  begins  to  be 
keener,  yet  it  is  not  so  good  as  is  desirable.  Both 
the  head  affection  and  the  dropsical  symptoms 
have  disappeared.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  premature  labour  took  place  more  than  a 
fortnight  ago,  since,  which  occurrence  she  has 
gained  ground  rapidly. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  and  successful  plan  of  treatment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  from  her  general  appearance  and 
condition  that  she  was  of  a  phlegmatic  tem¬ 
perament  of  body,  with  a  loose,  flabby  general 
texture ;  therefore,  in  accordance  with  a  general 
law,  she  would  be,  was,  and  still  is  far  more  liable 
to  infiltrations  of  serum  into  these  loose  tissues, 
than  to  any  other  ills  “  which  flesh  is  heir  to.” 
Touching,  however,  the  primary  cause  of  her 
malady,  we  must  look  not  to  the  head,  or  to 
the  chest,  which  in  fact  became  afiected,  though 
only  in  a  secondary  way ;  or  on  reverting 
to  her  case,  we  find  that  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  liver  had  annoyed  her  long  before 
•ghe  experienced  any  inconvenience  either  in  the 
head  or  in  the  chest.  This  uneasiness  in  this 
particular  region  of  the  body  was  unnoticed  by  the 
patient  herself,  except  in  regard  to  its  mere  pre¬ 
sence,  but  it  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  original 
and  more  prominent  excitor  of  all  the  existing 
evils  was  to  be  found  in  the  liver  though  this  cause 
was  not  very  evident  from  any  examination  of  the 
gtools,  or  from  the  condition  of  the  skin  or  con¬ 
junctiva,  since  no  remarkable  alteration  had,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 


one  or  other,  save  that  the  stools  became  rather 
darker  than  natural  under  the  influence  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  that  the  skin,  universally,  was  in  some  de¬ 
gree  paler;  nor  again, from  any  external  examina¬ 
tion  could  either  enlargement  or  hardening  of  the 
liver,  or  both  be  detected.  This  very  desirable 
object  w'as,  for  the  most  part,  frustrated  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  amount  of  oodematous  swelling 
existing  and  generalized  throughout  the  wdiole  body. 
Yet,  from  the  negative  proof  of  the  absence  of  all 
heart-affections,  and  from  our  knowledge  that 
cerebral  disorder  is  not  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  a 
cause  or  origin  of  universal  dropsy,  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  the  liver,  by  exerting  a  certain  degree  of 
pressure  upon  the  abdominal  venous  system,  had 
given  rise  to,  and  was  keeping  up,  the  anasarcous 
swelling.  It  may  be  argued  that  compression  of 
the  portal  system  of  veins,  whether  from  indura¬ 
tion  of  the  hepatic  gland,  or  from  other  causes,  can¬ 
not  produce  general  dropsy.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  portal  vein  is  not  the  only  vein  liable 
to  pressure,  and  consequently  to  retardation,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  complete  obstruction  of  its  cur¬ 
rent,  from  that  abnormal  state  of  the  liver  just 
named.  There  is  a  large  vein  (the  vena  cava  in¬ 
inferior),  the  reservoir  of  all  the  ordinary  veins  of 
the  w’hole  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  which  is 
also  subject  to  the  same  compression,  and  tosimilar, 
or  perhaps  greater,  retardation  or  obstruction  as 
regards  its  blood.  Now,  in  the  one  case  an  ascitic 
effusion  will  be  the  consequence  ;  in  the  other, 
dropsy,  chiefly  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  the 
case  under  consideration  the  one  cause  (hardening 
and  enlargement  of  the  liver)  was  aided  by  other 
causes— by  great  debility,  and  by  her  advanced 
pregnancy.  Reason  leaves  us  this  inference,  viz., 
that  there  had  been  at  a  period  not  long  gone  by, 
and  perhaps  even  there  was  at  this  time  going  on  in 
the  liver,  some  slow  inflammatory  process,  whence 
the  disordered  state  of  the  organ  and  the  evils  arising 
therefrom.  Now,  for  this  morbid  condition  of  the 
liver,  alterative  doses  of  mercury',  in  conjunction 
with  hyosciamus,  were  given  with  great  advantage, 
as  appears  from  her  case;  at  the  same  time  she  was 
placed  under  a  diuretic  treatment,  which  in  a 
great  measure  aided  her  recovery. 

The  brain  symptoms  undoubtedly  arose  from 
the  presence  of  the  more  active  principles  of  the 
bile  and  of  the  urine  in  the  blood,  as  proven  by 
their  disappearance  as  the  urine  became  more 
plentiful,  and  as  the  hepatic  pain  decreased. 

The  irritation  in  the  bronchial  membranes  was 
due  in  a  measure  to  taking  repeated  colds,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  delicate  mucous  surface;  it  subsided 
quickly,  however,  under  treatment.  Her  abortion 
confirms  the  assertion  that  the  malady  was  partly 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a  faetvs  hi  ntero,  because 
after  its  expulsion  the  anasarca  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremeties  rapidly  subsided.  On  the  21st  of  July 
no  dropsical  swelling  w’hatevcr  remained,  except 
w'hat  was  due  to  mere  debility,  for  which  she  was 
treated  with  agents  of  a  tonic  nature. 

Her  ultimate  and  complete  recovery  points  out 
the  diagnosis  to  have  been  correct;  the  plan  of 
treatment  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  u«efu] ; 
and,  “  last  but  not  least,”  the  absolute  necessity  of 
forming  a  steady  yet  confident  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ailment  in  the  first  instance. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  exhibition  of 
squill  in  this  case.  A  supposition  to  the  effect 
that  this  agent  seems  to  exert  a  particular  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  liver,  under  certain  conditions,  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  We  are  all  conversant  with 
the  power  which  it  exercises  over  those  two  great 
blood-cleansers— the  lungs  and  kidneys,  at  least 
over  the  secretory  apparatus  of  each ;  and  in 
respect  to  the  vital  fluid,  these  organs  perform 
offices  the  most  opposite.  Why,  then,  may  it  not 
influence  another  and  a  third  great  viscus,  whose 
functions  are  single  and  different  also?  “The liver 
it  the  lazaret  of  bile,”  you  know.  Presuming  this 
to  be  an  assertion,  it  cannot  be  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  these  several  glandular  bodies  are  not 
purposed  for  a  common  act,  since  the  agent  em¬ 
ployed  (squill)  does  not  exert  an  influence  in 
common  over  the  individual  organs  to  be  acted 
upon — the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  and  the  liver.  In 
the  lungs  we  know  it  to  be  of  service  by  inducing 
a  natural  action  on  the  mucous  lining ;  in  short, 


by  stimulating  a  surface  already  too  much  relaxed. 
I  feel  inclined  (although  out  of  order)  to  reprobate 
that  very  common  and  thoughtless  practice  of 
giving  squill  in  the  first  stage  of  bronchial  affec¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  must  be 
very  harsh,  dry,  and  swollen.  Most  people  admit 
squill  to  be  a  stimulating  agent,  and  when  com¬ 
bined  with  ginger,  ammoniacum,  &c.,  as  it  is,  in 
the  form  of  the  ordinary  pill  mass,  who  will  deny 
its  excitant  properties  ?  Yet  there  arc  persons 
who  still  persist  in  its  untimely  and  indiscriminate 
employment,  forsooth,  because  their  grandmothers 
did  the  same  thing  before  them.  In  a  second  (the 
kidney)  it  is  said  to  act  more  particularly  on  its 
nervous  apparatus,  increasing,  as  it  undoubtedly 
does,  the  flow  of  urine,  whilst  in  the  former  ease  it 
directly  diminishes  the  exudation  from  the  secret¬ 
ing  membrane.  What,  then,  is  its  action  upon  the 
liver?  If  it  have  any  at  all,  and  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  it  has,  it  must  be  in  the  first 
instance,  and  specifically,  upon  the  mucous  secre¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  and  indirectly,  upon 
the  biliary  flow.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  causes  an  augmentation  in  the  flow  of 
mucus,  and  of  course,  in  this  way,  a  dilution  of 
the  bile  must  follow,  hence  an  explanation  of  its 
greater  flow.  It  does  this,  “  metbinks,”  chiefly 
by  exciting  the  mucous  secretory  apparatus  of  the 
duodenum,  which  excitement  is  communicated  to, 
or  carried  along,  the  continuation  of  the  lining  into 
the  liver. 

Doubtless,  much  depends  upon  the  form  in 
which  medicine  is  administered — whether  certain 
things  undergo  digestion  when  taken  into  the  sto¬ 
mach  in  one  form,  or  are  taken  up  by  the  veins  of 
the  stomach,  or  in  any  other  way,  when  given  in  a 
different  shape,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest; 
it  is  a  question,  however.  Which  cannot  be  entered 
upon  in  this  paper;  suffice  it  to  say  that  much 
remains  to  be  explained  on  this  head. 

Lastly,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
acetate  of  potassa.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  of  this  kind,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
suggest  a  new  mode  of  action.  It  has  reference 
not  to  its  supposed  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
renal  nerves,  but  to  its  more  immediate  and 
primary  effect  upon  the  blood.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  introduced  into  the  circulation  through  the 
veins  of  the  stomach — of  course  in  a  very  fluid 
state.  Once  here,  it  is  not  merely  and  singly  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  along  with  the  current 
of  blood  to  the  kidneys,  but  for  a  far  greater  object. 
In  all  probability  it  becomes  intimately  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  blood  itself:  it  seems  to  render  it 
more  fluid,  in  short,  more  homogeneous  and  far  less 
vital.  It  docs  this,  in  my  opinion,  through  the 
operation  of  an  ordinary  endosmosis  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  two  activeagents,  viz.,  the  inorganic  salt 
(or  partially  inorganic),  and  the  organic  textural 
corpuscles — so  that  these  corpuscles  having  in 
their  interior  a  fluid  denser  in  itself  than  this  saline 
solution,  it  becomes  drawn,  as  it  were,  within 
the  corpuscular  disc,  and  in  this  way  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  takes  place,  and  subsequently  a  rupture 
or  bursting  of  llie  vesicle,  by  which  the  blood,  as  a 
whole,  is  rendered  thinner  and  necessarily  less 
textural.  This  is  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  blood.  Now,  as  fibrin  is 
made  up,  or  rather  formed,  from  these  very  cor¬ 
puscles — that  is  to  say,  as  fibrin  is  a  mass  of  cor¬ 
puscles  more  highly  oi^anized,or  further  advanced 
towards  independent  vitality,  it  will  be  at  once 
evident  that  the  introduction  of  acetate  of  potash 
into  the  system  is  a  means  of  preventing  or  im¬ 
peding  this  particular  process.  Granting  this,  how 
readily  may  it  be  imagined  that  a  greater  amount 
of  urine  may  pass  off  by  the  kidneys,  seeing  that 
more  fluid  must  pass  through  these  glandular 
bodies  than  can  occur  under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  authorities  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of 
Paris,  having  called  the  attention  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  to  the  scarcity  of  leeches,  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  before  deciding  on  the  means  that 
should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evil,  is  seeking 
correct  information  on  the  state  of  the  leech 
fishery.  To  obtain  this,  he  has  addressed  circulars 
to  the  authorities  of  the  dlflbrent  departments,  as 
well  as  to  the  different  local  medical  societies. 
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OCCURRENCES  IN  PORTO  RICO  AFFECT¬ 
ING  THE  LIBERTY  AND  PERSONAL 
INTERESTS  OF  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ME¬ 
DICAL  PROFESSION, 

By  Dr.  D,  M'CONNELL  KEED. 


In  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  I  had  formed  at  an 
early  period  of  my  medical  career  (viz.,  to  visit 
successively  and  practise  my  profession  during  a 
certain  time  at  the  principal  cities  in  the  West 
Indies),  I  arrived  at  Porto  Rico  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1840.  When  in  St.  Thomas,  hovi’ever, 
which  place  I  visited  previous  to  proceeding  to 
Porto  Rico,  I  was  informed  by  my  friend,  the 
Baron  Von  Britton,  the  principal  resident  Danish 
physician,  that  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  license  from  the  Government,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  extreme  jealousy  that  prevailed,  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  in  reference  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  on  the  island  of  liberally-educated 
foreigners.  The  effect,  however,  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  far  from  discouraging,  only  made  me  more 
anxious  to  effect  my  purpose,  as  I  supposed  that 
under  such  a  Government  there  was  something  to 
be  learned.  With  this  view  I  procured,  in  St. 
Thomas,  such  letters  of  introduction  as  I  thought 
would  be  of  service  to  me.  Among  others  I  was 
provided  with  an  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Jacobs, 
the  governor  of  the  Branch  Colonial  Banh,  whom 
(from  his  position)  I  understood  to  be  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  foreigner  in  the  island,  and  who  (being  a 
married  man)  was  desirous  of  the  establishment  of 
a  British  practitioner  at  Porto  Rico.  Besides,  I 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  mercantile 
house  of  Manuel  Gonzales  and  Co.,  of  whom  one 
of  the  partners,  being  intimate  with  the  island  secre¬ 
tary,  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  me  a  friendly 
interview  with  that  functionary;  during  which  I 
informed  him  that  it  was  my  desire  to  reside  and 
practise  my  profession  in  the  island  for  some  time ; 
and,  exhibiting  my  British  medical  testimonials,  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  the  Government  would 
make  any  objection  to  my  desire.  He  informed  me 
in  reply,  that  no  one,  however  well  qualified  by  his 
scientific  acquirements,  or  well  provided  with 
foreign  testimonials,  could  be  permitted  to  practise 
the  profession  of  medicine  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  without  the  license  of  the  Junta  Su¬ 
perior  Governativa  y  Medicina  y  Cirugia  of 
Madrid,  or  of  that  branch  of  it  established  at  the 
Havannah.  I  expressed  my  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  in  this  respect; 
but  as  the  hurricane  season  was  then  prevailing,  I 
asked  leave  to  defer  my  trip  to  the  Havannah  until 
it  was  over,  and  to  be  allo  wed  in  the  meantime  to 
practise  my  profession  privately  among  my  friends, 
without  being  considered  as  a  transgressor  of  the 
laws.  He  replied,  that,  if  I  would  name  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  island  where  I  had  the  greatest 
number  of  friends,  he  would  mention  my  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Governor,  and  let  me  know  his 
decision.  I  thanked  him,  and  we  parted.  But 
as  I  was  retiring  from  the  Government-house, 
in  company  with  my  Spanish  friend,  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  the  fliendly  interview  above 
referred  to,  he  informed  me  that  I  had  made  a 
very  favourable  impression  on  the  secretary,  and 
that  he  was  sure  he  would  do  what  he  could  to 
serve  me.  Now,  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  at 
that  time  was  General  Lopez  Banos,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  an  exile  from  his  own  country 
and  a  refugee  in  England,  where,  I  learned,  he  had 
experienced  great  kindness  from  a  widow  lady, 
which  made  him  partial  to  the  English  people ;  and 
(to  his  praise  be  it  spoken)  he  did  not  forget  his 
friend  in  distreas ;  for  while  he  was  receiving 
pay  as  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  he  allowed  the 
widow  £100  a  year  in  gratitude  for  her  past  kind¬ 
ness.  From  General  Ranos  then,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Secretary  Olhoa  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  for  me  leave  of  residence  at  the  town  of 
Guayama  with  ray  friend  George  Gifford,  a  pros 
pering  American  merchant,  at  whose  beautiful  re¬ 
sidence  I  passed  the  time  very  agreeably,  and  com¬ 
posed  the  greater  part  of  the  work  on  fever  which 
I  have  lately  published.  But,  in  order  to  render 
my  stay  at  Guayama  more  agreeable,  the  good 


secretary  furnished  me  with  two  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  one  to  the  district  commandant.  Colonel 
Villodas;  and  the  other,  to  one  of  the  governor’s 
aide-de-camps — a  high-bred  Spaniard,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  the  commandant’s.  Through  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  I  became  acquainted  with  the  officers  of 
the  military  detachment  stationed  at  Guayama; 
from  all  of  whom  I  received  the  greatest  kindness, 
especially  from  Don  Jose  Soto,  the  surgeon  of  the 
detachment.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  from 
this  account  that  I  did  not  want  for  acquaintances, 
and,  I  may  add,  for  patients,  such  is  the  estimation 
in  which  a  British  practitioner  is  held  by  the 
inhabitants.  This  gleam  of  sunshine  in  my 
checquered  history,  however,  was  not  permitted 
to  last  long  :  my  friend  General  Banos  was  re¬ 
called,  and  with  his  retirement  all  my  good  for¬ 
tune  ceased.  General  Mendez  de  Vigo  succeeded 
him  ;  this  man  was  a  tyrant— almost  every  act  of 
his  government  proved  it ;  and  especially  the 
troubled  state  of  the  island  after  his  arrival.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Porto  Rico  began  to 
murmur,  but,  as  is  the  case  in  Spanish  countries, 
they  did  not  dare  to  reveal  the  cause  of  their  dis¬ 
content  ;  stories  of  the  precipitate  retirement  from 
the  island  of  certain  native  inhabitants  of  political 
importance  began  to  float  about,  and  eventually 
rumours  of  insurrections  among  the  slaves.  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  the  estate 
of  a  British  subject,  some  distance  from  Guayama, 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  effect  of  a  course 
of  strichnine,  under  which  I  had  placed  the 
manager,  Mr.  Pearson,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  suffering  from  partial  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities.  On  every  such  occasion 
I  called  on  my  friend  Villodas,  for  his  passport. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  he  informed  me  that 
the  new  governor  was  very  particular,  and  that  he 
thought  I  would  do  well  to  be  cautious ;  this  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  warning,  as 
I  was  not  conscious  of  having  been  the  reverse.  By 
this  time  my  permit  to  reside  at  Guayama  (which 
was  originally  for  four  months)  had  expired;  but, 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  some  patients  whom 
I  had  under  my  care,  I  applied,  through  my 
friends  in  the  capital,  for  an  extension  of  it, 
which  was  with  difficulty  granted  by  the  new  go¬ 
vernor. 

I  took  my  departure  from  Porto  Rico  for  the  Ha¬ 
vannah  in  the  early  part  of  1841  ;  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  my  licenses  from  the  medical  and  surgical 
junto,  endorsed  by  the  government  functionaries  of 
the  Havannah,  empowering  me  to  practise  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  I  returned,  about  September 
the  same  year,  fully  persuaded  that  there  w'ould  be 
no  longer  any  impediment  to  my  professional  and 
personal  liberty.  And,  certainly,  considering  what 
was  the  motive  of  my  underaking  so  expensive  a 
journey  to  the  Havannah,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  on  my  return  I  should  have  been  received 
as  a  friend,  and  not  treated  as  an  enemy,  a  vaga¬ 
bond,  and  a  spy.  But  a  guilty  conscience  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  personal  accusation  and  exposure. 
Had  General  Mendez  Vigo  not  been  aware  that 
there  was  something  in  his  government  which  could 
not  bear  the  inspection  of  an  enlightened  foreigner, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  interfere  with 
my  personal  liberty.  This,  however,  iie  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  leave  unrestrained.  On  my 
return  to  Porto  Rico  the  government  could  no 
longer  interfere  with  my  freedom  of  practice,  on 
the  score  of  my  being  an  unqualified  person  ;  but 
every  restraint,  arising  from  unnecessary  delay,  was 
imposed  upon  me.  I  was  first  told  that  my 
diplomas  must  be  registered  before  I  could  com¬ 
mence  practice ;  to  this  I  acceded,  by  leaving  the 
papers  at  the  secretary’s  office.  But  day  after  day 
passed  away,  until  several  weeks  were  consumed,  iu 
fruitless  attempts,  on  my  part,  to  effect  that,  which, 
with  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
might  have  been  done  in  five  minutes.  They  then 
told  me  that  I  must  become  domiciled,  which 
is  another  term  for  swearing  that  one  is  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic ;  but  I  objected  to  this,  on  the 
score  that  I  had  already  taken  the  oath  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  supreme  medical  junto  at  my  inaugura¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  that  body.  (This  is  an  oath 
which,  in  roy  opinion,  any  orderly,  right-minded 


Christian  might  conscientiously  take  when  imposed 
by  those  in  authority,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  no 
more  than  a  medical  man’s  duty.)  I  was,  however, 
told  by  a  British  resident,  whose  character  I  re¬ 
spected,  that  the  domicile  had  now  become  a  mere 
formality,  and  that,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  matter  of  conscience.  Tliis  might  be  very 
good  reasoning  for  him ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  I 
allowed  it  to  prevail  on  me  to  comply  with  the 
requisition  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  although 
the  lies  that  were  necessary  to  be  told  in  order  to 
make  me  out  a  Roman  Catholic  did  not  devolve  so 
much  on  myself  as  they  did  on  the  paid  witnesses 
employed  by  my  Spanish  agent.  Still,  as  those  lies 
were  told  in  order  to  serve  me,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  weight  of  turpitude  in  the  matter,  next  to 
those  who  established  the  unjust  requisition,  fell 
upon  me,  for  being  so  weak  as  to  comply  with  it; 
although  I  positively  told  the  chaplain  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor’s  Council  that  I  w’as  no  Roman  Catholic, 
but  a  stanch  Protestant,  and  that  my  complying 
with  the  formality  of  the  domicile  was  no  proof  of 
my  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  As  soon,  however, 
as  I  had  obtained  my  domicile,  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  visit  a  part  of  the  island  where  I  understood  my 
medical  services  were  required ;  but,  as  my  diplomas 
were  not  yet  registered,  I  said  I  would  leave  them 
in  the  keeping  of  the  secretary  until  he  thought  fit 
to  register  then  ;  and  I  obtained  a  passport  for  ray 
journey.  I  had  not  been  absent,  however,  many 
days  from  the  capital  when  an  order  from  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  communicated  to  me  through  the 
medium  of  the  commandant  of  the  district  where 
I  was  residing,  to  the  effect  that  I  must  imme¬ 
diately  return  to  the  capital.  I  replied  to  the  com¬ 
mandant  that  I  had  come  to  that  part  of  the 
country  (the  town  of  Mayaquez)  on  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  ;  I  was  attending  several  of  the  inabitants  who 
were  suffering  from  chronic  intermittent  fevers, 
neuralgia,  strictures,  and  ulcerated  extremities, 
whom  I  could  not  well  leave  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient  at  that  time  to  leave  the  place  ;  but  as 
I  was  not  employed  in  any  way  under  Government, 
I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  order,  and  told  the 
commandant  that,  with  his  permission,  I  would 
delay  my  departure  until  I  could  receive  an  answer 
to  a  letter  which  I  proi>osed  writing  to  the  governor, 
to  which  the  commandant  civilly  assented.  I  wrote 
the  letter,  but  the  only  answer  which  I  received  to  it 
was  the  reiteration  of  thegovernor’s  order,  through 
the  commandant,  for  rny  speedy  return.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  capital,  I  repaired  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment-house,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  governor’s 
motive  for  ordering  my  return.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  condescend  to  gratify  my  reasonable  inquiry : 
but  he  told  me,  that  if  he  could  not  prove  what  he 
suspected  me  of,  he  would  immediately  give  me  my 
passport.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
quite  proper  that  either  I  or  anj^  other  man  should 
suffer  for  transgressing  the  laws,  on  sufficient  proof 
of  his  culpability  ;  but  that,  as  I  had  been  particu¬ 
larly  careful  to  observe  them,  I  felt  the  course  that 
he  was  pursuing  towards  me  was  not  only  uncalled 
for,  but,  in  my  circumstances,  peculiarly  oppressive 
and  unjust,  particularly  as  it  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Government,  and  depending  on  its  good 
faith,  that  I  had  incurred  the  heavy  expense  of 
£200,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  and  loss  of 
time  I  had  sustained  in  acquiring  testimonials 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  laws,  in  the  exercise  of  my  profession ;  but, 
as  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  acting  on  su'^p  icion 
alone,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  plainly  what  he  sus¬ 
pected  me  of.  This,  however,  be  declined  doing; 
but  told  me  that  the  Government  (contrary  to  the 
express  permission  of  my  diplomas,  endorsed  by 
the  Government  authorities  of  the  Havannah)  could 
not  permit  me  to  practise  just  where  I  pleased; 
but  that  I  must  confine  my  practice  to  the  city  of 
Porto  Rico.  Of  course  it  was  out  of  ray  power 
to  successfully  oppose  the  garrison  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  might,  if  requisite,  have  been  arrayed  against 
me  in  order  to  compel  obedience  to  the  gover-^ 
nor’s  orders,  j  ust  or  unj  ust.  The  only  successful 
opposition,  therefore,  which  I  could  hope  to  make 
was  to  protest;  which  I  did,  both  verbally  and  by 
writing.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  governor  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  : — 
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“  Porto  Rico,  October,  1841. 

“  To  his  Excellency  the  Captain- General  and 
Governor. 

“  Excellent  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  submit, 
that  conformity  with  your  excellency’s  order  to 
reside  in  the  capital  will’ be  very  prejudicial  to  my 
private  interests  as  an  individual ;  and  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  Government,  as  far  as  I  know,  upon  terms 
of  the  strictest  amity  with  the  Government  of  Spain, 
I  had  hoped  that  no  objection  would  have  been 
made  by  your  excellency  to  the  choice  of  my 
residence. 

“  I  am  domiciled  and  provided  with  Spanish 
diplomas,  and,  according  to  the  treaties  which  I 
believe  to  exist  between  the  Governments  of  Spain 
and  Great  Hritain,  I  am  entitled,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  to  the 
same  rights  and  immunities  as  a  Spanish  subject. 
And,  if  such  is  the  state  of  the  case,  I  am  not  aware 
of  having  done  anything  to  forfeit  the  rights  and 
immunities  which  I  am  entitled  to  enjoy  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  domiciled  persons.  I  have  money 
due  to  me  in  the  country  which  I  wish  to  collect, 
and  my  prospect  in  Mayaquez  alone,  from  medical 
practice,  is  certainly  equal  to  six  thousand  dollars 
annually.  The  outlay  incurred  by  my  journey  to, 
and  expenses  at,  the  Havannah,  in  order  to  procure 
Spanish  diplomas,  was  very  considerable,  which  is 
an  expense  incurred  in  vain  (not  to  mention  the 
loss  of  time),  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  exercise  my 
profession  to  the  best  advantage  ;  in  other  words, 
in  the  place  which  offers  the  greatest  prospect  of 
success.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  I 
beg  leave,  once  more,  to  entreat  your  Excellency 
to  allow  me  to  change  my  domicile  to  Mayaquez, 
and  to  afford  me  the  facility  of  attending  to  my 
interests.  This  justice  I  expect  and  entreat  from 
the  goodness  of  your  excellency, 

“  But,  should  your  excellency  still  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  refuse  my  request,  then  I  entreat  your  ex¬ 
cellency  to  order  my  diplomas  to  be  returned  to  me, 
even  though  unregistered,  and  to  grant  me  my 
passport  to  go  by  the  first  steamer  to  Jamaica. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the' greatest  re¬ 
spect,  your  excellency’s  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

(Signed)  “  D.  M.  Reid, 

Lie.  Med.  et  Chirurg.” 


APHONIA  OF  FIVE  MONTHS’  DURATION 
SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED  BY  THE  IN- 
HAL.4T10N  OF  THE  VAPOUR  OF  IODINE 
(QUININE  AND  IODIC  ACID  BEING 
GIVEN  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  INTER¬ 
NALLY). 

By  EDVARD  MONKS,  Esq  ,  Norwood. 

Isabella  Thorn,  aged  twelve  years,  of  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament,  united  with  a  ])Iethoric  habit, 
was  received  under  medical  care  in  January,  1842, 
sufFering  from  catarrh.  The  usual  treatment  was 
adopted,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  febrile  symp¬ 
toms,  cough,  &c.,  passed  off,  but  the  voice  re¬ 
mained  low  and  hoarse,  and  in  a  week  or  two  gra¬ 
dually  sunk  into  a  whisper,  and  was  inaudfble 
unless  the  ear  was  placed  near  the  patient  (as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  there  was  no  apparent  organic  lesion 
of  the  organs  of  speech).  This  atomy  or  paralytic 
state  of  tlie  vocal  powers  continued,  and  the  friends 
of  the  patient  growing  anxious  on  finding  that  the 
voice  did  not  return  with  the  approach  of  summer 
I  was  a  second  time  consulted  early  in  May,  1842! 
The  patient  had  considerable  embonpoint;  she  was 
treated  by  emetics  and  aperients,  and  subsequently 
by  mercurials,  iodide  of  potassium,  with  cinchona 
and  astringent  acidulated  gargles.  This  course  of 
treatment  was  steadily  persevered  in  till  the  follow- 
ing  month,  June  25th,  without  the  least  amend¬ 
ment,  when,  on  the  eve  of  making  arrangements  for 
her  removal  to  the  seaside  for  change  of  a-r  it 
occurred  to  me  that  inhalations  might  probably 
be  useful.  Accordingly,  therefore,  I  prescribed 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  from  one  of  WoulPs  bottles,  for  fifteen 
minutes  twice  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
the  following  mixture  : — 

R.  Quinm  disulph.,  gr.  j.j  acid,  iodic.,  gr.  iij. ; 
tinct.  aurant.,  5  ss. ;  aquae  c.  syrup.,  ad  ?i.  m.  t.d. 
July  2,  1846.  The  voice  had  become  more  audi¬ 


ble,  but  had  a  hoarse  sound.  Inhalatio  et  mist, 
repetantur  ut  antea. 

July  10,  1846.  Voice  natural,  the  enunciation 
being  full  and  clear.  Discharged. 

I  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patient  a  few 
months  since,  when,  on  inquiry,  I  found  her  voice 
had  continued  permanently  good. 

Having  named  the  quinine  mixture,  I  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  I  frequently  prescribe  the  disulphate  of 
quinine,  in  combination  with  iodic  acid,  as  an  ele¬ 
gant  tonic  in  diseases  of  debility,  in  phthisis,  and 
as  a  finisli  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tions  and  syphilis. 

Poor-law  Schools,  Norwood,  Sept.  23. 

ON  ABSORPTION  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY 
FLUIDS  FROM  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS,  AND  ON  THE  BLOOD’S  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  THROUGH  THE  LIVER. 

By  C.  SEARLE,  M.D. 


I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  generally  acknowledged 
powers  of  tl>e  blood’s  circulation  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  general  are  the  heart’s  power,  in  its  two¬ 
fold  office  of  a  forcing  and  a  sucTiing  pump,  and  the 
action  of  the  capillary  vessels  :  the  contraction  of 
the  left  ventricle  propelling  the  blood  through  the 
arteries,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle 
(aided  by  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  walls  of  the  chest,  and  atmospheric 
pressure  ab  externo)  drawing  or  aiding  the  blood 
in  its  return  by  the  veins,  to  which  it  is  impelled 
from  the  arteries  by  the  action  of  the  capillaries. 

Now,  an  essential  condition  to  this  action  of 
the  capillaries,  as  experiments  have  proved,  is  the 
aeration  of  the  blood.  Venous  blood  immediately 
arresting  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  it  becomes 
hence  necessarily  a  problem — how  the  blood  of  the 
portal  system  can  be  circulated  through  the  liver? 
seeing  that  the  blood  for  circulation  through  the 
liver  is  wholly  venous,  and  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  heart’s  power  as  the  moving  cause.  This  is 
a  problem  which,  1  am  of  opinion,  admits  of 
ready  solution  in  the  admission — that  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are,  like  the  cutaneous,  a  respiratory 
surface;  the  blood  becoming  here  re- oxygenated  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  excite  that  amount 
of  cai)illary  action  necessary  to  its  circulation 
through  the  liver.  In  support  of  these  views  I  may 
mention  the  experiments  of  Majendie,  who,  ana¬ 
lysing  the  gaseous  contents  of  tlie  stomach  and 
bowels  of  three  criminals  soon  after  decapitation, 
found  eleven  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  the  stomach  of 
one,  and  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  in  tlie  intes¬ 
tines  of  all  of  them.  Now,  when  this  fact,  that 
oxygen  was  discovered  in  the  stomach  but  not  in 
the  bowels,  is  taken  into  consideration  with  another, 
that  in  the  process  of  mastication  much  air  must 
be  combined  with  the  food,  as  well  as  swallowed 
perpetually  with  the  saliva,  and  received  into  the 
stomach  also  in  combination  with  cold  water,  which 
(in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation) 
is  man’s  proper  beverage,  here,  it  will  be  obvious, 
is  an  abundant  source  of  power,  admitting  oxygen 
to  be  its  essential  source.  This  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  when  we  see  that  the  capillary  vessels 
are  excited  by  its  agency,  and  that  in  insects,  and 
others  of  the  lower  tribes  of  the  animal  creation,  the 
circulation  is  carried  on  in  vessels  without  a  heart, 
by  the  agency  alone  of  the  air,  which  in  insects  is 
brought  by  the  spiracles  into  immediate  contact 
with  these  vessels  in  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  I  should 
therefore  say  is  a  respiratory  surface;  and  with  the 
absorption  of  the  food  by  the  veins  and  lacteals  on 
their  surface,  oxygen  is  also  absorbed,  by  the 
agency  of  which,  excitement  is  imparted  to  the 
blood  of  the  liver ;  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  veins 
being  the  principal  absorbent  vessels,  asMajendie’s 
experiments  unquestionably  prove  ;  the  lacteals, 
however,  also  being,  I  am  of  opinion,  excited  to 
fulfil  tlieir  duties  by  the  same  agency — that  is,  by 
ihe  excitement  imparted  to  them  by  their  oxygen¬ 
ated  fluid  contents,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  right  auricles  influencing  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  vessel  into  which  the  thoracic  duct 
opens.  The  blood,  being  thus  circulated  through 
the  liver,  draws  after  it  necessarily  the  streams 
united  in  the  portal  vein ;  and  this  I  further  believe 


to  be  the  absorbing  power  of  the  fluid  sustenance 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  aided  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  another  power  of  equal  magnitude,  which 
I  shall  now  point  out.  Majendie  proved  that  ab¬ 
sorption  from  all  the  surfaces  was  carried  on  in  the 
inverse  ratio  with  the  distention  of  the  blood-ves¬ 
sels.  Now,  as  the  blood  circulating  through  the  liver 
(by  the  excitement  imparted  to  it  by  the  agency  of 
the  oxygen  absorbed  into  it  from  the  stomach),  on 
the  bilious  secretion  being  derived  from  it,  is  much 
reduced  in  quantity,  it,  necessarily,  draws  upon 
the  current  of  the  portal  vein,  and  this  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  absorbing  power  (the  vessels  becoming 
thus  partially  emptied)  in  the  gastric  and  mesen¬ 
teric  veins,  and  thus  is  the  aliment  imbibed. 

These  views  are  confirmed,  I  am  of  opinion,  by 
the  fact  that  ruminating  animals — which  are  all  ve¬ 
getable  feeders,  requiring  therefore  a  larger  amount 
of  food  than  others,  and  an  increased  supply  of 
oxygen  for  the  maintenance  of  a  more  active  con¬ 
dition  of  the  liver  and  lacteal  absori)tion — in 
chewing  the  cud,  thus  obtain  the  oxygen  required ; 
animalizing  the  product  most  probably,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  nitrogen  acquired  in  the  same  process. 

Bath,  Sept.  20. 
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MEDICAL  CASES. 

S  UBJECT  —  DROPSY. 

(Continued  from  page  415,  vol.  14. 

When  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  natural  health, 
the  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  excretion 
are  performed  in  a  regular  and  proper  manner; 
but  in  the  performance  of  these  all-important  func¬ 
tions  various  vital  organs  are  employed,  and  these 
organs  are  often  liable  to  undergo  changes,  which 
not  only  derange  the  function  over  which  they 
preside,  but  the  whole  system  suffers  secondarily. 
In  t’ne  case  which  I  am  about  to  mention,!  imagine 
that  the  circulating  system  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  appearance  of  the  dropsy,  for  that  is  the 
effect  of  tlie  changes  concerning  which  I  shall  speak. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  circulating  system  is  the  first 
to  be  affected,  for  we  often  meet  with  serious,  and 
often  fatal,  derangement  of  it  without  any  dropsy; 
but  when  certain  vital  organs  become  diseased  they 
undergo  an  organic  change  of  structure,  and,  as  I 
will  hereafter  explain,  they  produce  a  certain 
change  in  the  circulation  which  causes  the  effect 
concerning  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

There  are  certain  causes,  too,  which  produce 
dropsy  without  any  organic  change  of  parts :  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  meet  with  cases  of  anasarca  after  sudden 
exposure  to  cold,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  it  after  scarlet  fever ;  these  cases  yield 
readily  to  treatment ;  there  is  no  organic  change, 
and,  consequently,  when  a  cure  is  effected  it  is 
permanent.  I  imagine  that  these  cases  depend 
upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  capillaries  supplying 
the  skin ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dropsy 
is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  other  cases,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  absence  of  any  organic  change  of 
structure.  The  circulation  in  the  capillaries  sup¬ 
plying  the  skin  is  for  the  time  impeded,  and  the 
loaded  circulation  is  relieved  by  the  effusion  of 
serum.  Unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  there  is  some 
organic  change  of  structure  in  a  vital  organ,  and, 
consequently,  our  treatment  can  only  alleviate  the 
symptoms  ;  we  may  sometimes  remove  them  for 
the  time,  hut  we  cannot  cure  them,  the  primary 
cause  remaining,  and  the  disease  is  therefore  always 
liable  to  return.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  this  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  main 
organ  of  circulation  itself ;  the  heart  becomes  en¬ 
larged  ;  it  has  not  sufficient  power  to  contract  upon 
the  fluid  contained  within  its  cavities,  and  conse¬ 
quently  becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation ; 
the  return  of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
impeded,  and  the  blood  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
venous  system.  It  is  necessary  that  something 
should  relieve  this,  or  life  could  not  exist ;  and  to 
effect  this  the  capillaries  throw  out  fluid  to  relieve 
the  loaded  circulation.  [Here  we  see  that  tire 
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dropsy  is  merely  a  symptom  of  a  much  more  for¬ 
midable  disease.  I  have  selected  a  few  cases  to 
illustrate  this  subject,  and  will  now  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  them  : — 

Cask  1. — Thomas  Silk  was  admitted  with  ana¬ 
sarca  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  this  was  of  six 
weeks’  duration.  The  pulse  is  full  and  sharp  ■  there 
is  a  foul  tongue  j  he  has  had  a  cough  with. expec¬ 
toration  for  two  months,  but  can  draw  a  deep 
breath  without  pain;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high- 
coloured,  but  not  coagulable  by  the  ordinary  tests; 
and,  lastly,  a  loud  valvular  murmur  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard. 

There  then  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  pure  case 
of  disease  of  the  heart ;  we  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  other  organ  is  affected.  The  urine 
is  not  coagulable,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  not 
lowered.  There  is  no  ascites,  and  the  sound  of  the 
heart  itself  marks  the  disease.  The  cavity  of  the 
heart  is  enlarged,  while  the  orifice  through  which 
the  blood  has  to  pass  retains  its  natural  size,  and, 
consequently,  the  rushing  sound  winch  we  hear  is 
produced.  We  have  the  same  sound  produced  by 
another  cause,  but  then  the  anasarca,  and  the  other 
symptoms  attendant  upon  it,  are  not  present.  The 
heart  may  be  of  its  natural  size,  but  the  force  of  the 
circulation  through  it  may  be  augmented ;  here, 
then,  the  force  of  the  current  is  too  great  for  the 
size  of  the  orifice  through  which  it  has  to  pass,  and 
we  have  the  same  blowing  sound.  We  often  meet 
•with  this  in  hysterical  girls,  in  whom  there  is  no 
disease  of  the  heart.  In  such  a  case  as  Silk’s,  of 
course,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  cannot  be 
removed,  but  much  may  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
symptoms ;  in  fact,  the  anasarca  in  this  case  was, 
for  the  time  being,  entirely  got  rid  of  by  the  reme¬ 
dies  employed.  In  the  first  instance  he  took  a 
combination  of  digitalis,  squills,  and  blue  pill, 
which  acted  very  efficaciously  as  a  diuretic ;  his 
mouth  became  sore,  and  he  then  left  off  the  pill, 
and  took  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  was  enabled 
to  leave  the  hospital  completely  relieved,  as  far  as 
the  anasarca  was  concerned. 

Case  2,  Elizabeth  Campion,  is  also  a  well-marked 
case  of  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  heart.  There 
was  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspnoea  rendering  it 
impossible  for  her  to  lie  down  in  bed ;  there  is 
quickness  of  breathing  and  pain  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  especially  in  the  left  side.  There 
is  some  anasarca  cf  the  lower  extremities,  but  this 
is  described  as  having  been  much  greater;  and 
there  has  been  some  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  Here 
we  have  disease  of  the  heart  occurring  in  an  elderly 
female,  and, from  the  pain  expressed  durlnglife,  we 
might  easily  imagine  that  there  was  disease  of  the 
aorta  as  well ;  the  pain  in  such  cases  being  often 
very  acute,  and  not  met  with  in  simple  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  heart,  that  there  was  disease  of  the 
heart  was  made  manifest  by  the  anasarca,  which 
never  happens  in  cases  where  the  aorta  alone 
is  diseased,  the  heart  being  unaffected.  There  is 
another  thing  worthy  of  remark  in  this  case,  and 
that  is,  the  history  which  the  patient  gave  of  the 
subsiding  of  the  swellings;  the  unhappy  patient 
looking  upon  the  dropsy  as  the  sole  disease,  and 
looking  upon  its  disappearance  as  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance,  but  in  truth  it  is  only  the  precursor  of 
death,  which  in  many  cases  occurs  suddenly,  either 
from  effusion  into  the  chest  or  pericardium.  Tliis 
patient  died  shortly  after  her  admission,  and  on 
examination,  after  death,  we  found  some  slight 
effusion  info  the  pericardium ;  there  was  effusion 
into  both  pleurae ;  and  both  lungs,  through  the 
greater  part  of  their  extent,  were  loaded  with  red, 
frothy  serum  ;  and  this  fully  accounts  for  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  her  life  by  suffocation.  There  was 
dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  a  considerable  athero¬ 
matous  deposit  on  its  internal  surface.  The  pul¬ 
monary  apoplexy  may  be  accounted  for  in  this 
vray  :  there  was  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  and 
consequently  an  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  lungs;  therefore  some  of  the  smaller 
vessels  ramifying  through  those  organs  gave  way 
and  poured  out  blood  into  their  substance.  In 
these  cases  our  grand  object  is,  if  possible,  to  get 
rid  ot  the  anasarca ;  and,  where  there  is  no  disease 
of  any  other  organ,  this  may  be  done  by  diuretics 
or  purgatives.  ^  By  such  means  we  may  often  suc¬ 
ceed  in  removing  the  anasarca,  so  that,  in  the 


higher  classes,  by  continuing  the  remedies,  life 
may  be  prolonged  for  many  years.  There  is  an¬ 
other  very  important  organ  which,  upon  becoming 
the  seat  of  a  particular  disease,  gives  rise  to  ana¬ 
sarca  :  I  allude  to  the  kidney.  We  have  general 
anasarca,  the  pulse  is  not  weak,  there  is  no  per¬ 
ceptible  enlargement  of  the  heart ;  the  urine  is 
copious  and  high-coloured,  but,  on  examining  it,  we 
find  that  its  specific  gravity  is  much  diminished, 
and  that  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of 
albumen,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  disease. 

The  case  (case  3)  of  William  Brinkworth  is  a 
very  interesting  case  of  this  kind.  Here  we  have 
all  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  proceeding  to  a 
fatal  termination,  but,  unfortunately,  his  friends 
objected  |to  the  examination  of  the  body  ;  but,  if 
this  had  taken  place,  no  doubt  the  kidneys  would 
have  been  found  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
granulation. 

In  the  other  two  cases,  David  Davis  (case  2, 
delirium  tremens)  and  Charlotte  Brooks  (case  4), 
we  have  the  same  disease,  but  not  having  proceeded 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  had  in  Brinkworth.  The 
kidneys  in  both  were  large  and  congested,  which  is 
always  the  case  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
though  afterwards  they  become  atrophied.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  these  two  patients,  the  disease  of  the 
kidneys  was  combined  with  disea.se  existing  in  other 
viscera,  rendering  the  treatment  more  complicated, 
and  the  alleviation  of  their  symptoms  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  achieved.  In  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  what  remedies  are  we  to  employ  ?  If  we  use 
diuretics  we  do  but  add  fuel  to  the  flame;  we 
must,  therefore,  trust  principally  to  purgatives.  If 
the  action  of  the  skin  can  be  augmented,  and  per¬ 
spiration  can  be  produced  to  any  airiount,  it  is 
often  of  great  service,;  but  there  is  generally  much 
difficulty  in  producing  this  effect.  The  remedies 
which  seem  to  be  most  generally  used,  and  often 
with  marked  benefit,  are  the  neutral  salts,  with 
vegetable  acid  bases;  potassae  tartras;  potassce 
aeetas,  in  large  doses — for  instance,  pot.  bitartratis, 
§ss.  Omni  mane,  which  in  some  instances  will 
destroy  the  coagulable  quality  of  the  urine,  where 
the  disease  has  not  proceeded  to  too  great  an  extent. 

I  have  heard  from  good  authority  the  following  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  modus  operandi  of  these  neutral 
salts,  when  they  destroy  the  coagulable  quality 
of  the  urine  : — “  An  alkaline  properly  of  the  blood 
is  necessary  to  hold  the  particles  of  albumen  in 
solution  ;  if  this  be  lost,  the  albumen  is  drawn  e)ff 
by  the  kidneys.  A  neutral  salt  with  a  vegetable 
acid  base  supplies  a  larger  quantity  of  alkaline 
matter  to  the  blood,  anel  prevents  the  albumen 
being  drawn  off  by  kidneys,  causing  it  to  be  held 
in  solution  by  the  blood.” 

The  species  of  dropsy  concerning  which  I  have 
been  hitherto  speaking  has  consisted  in  an 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  called  anasarca;  but  there 
yet  remains  another  kind,  in  which  the  fluid  is 
poured  out  into  various  cavities,  constitutin'.;  hy¬ 
drothorax,  hydrocephalus,  and  ascites  ;  it  is  con¬ 
cerning  this  last  form  that  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  There  are  two  states  of  liver  which  may 
produce  ascites ;  they  differ  in  this  all-important 
fact  materially,  that  the  one  will  yield  to  treatment, 
whereas  the  other  is  incurable.  We  meet  with  one 
occurring  afier  an  attack  of  ague;  the  spleen  and 
liver  become  affected,  and  occasionally  ascites  fol¬ 
lows  ;  but  this  will  yield  under  much  the  same 
plan  of  treatment  that  is  employed  during  the 
continuance  of  the  intermittent  fever.  Bark  ad¬ 
ministered  in  large  doses  will  remove  the  affection 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  having  removed  the 
exciting  cause  the  dropsy  will  disappear,  and  will 
not  return.  Not  so  where  there  is  an  organic 
change  of  structure  in  the  liver;  there,  as  in  all 
cases  where  an  organic  change  has  taken  place,  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  eff<-ct  a  cure  ;  we  cannot  reno¬ 
vate  or  restore  to  their  pristine  state  organs  which 
have  already  undergone  this  change  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  all  we  can  hope  f  if  is  to  alleviate  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  ward  off  the  impending  fate  as  h»ng  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  David  Davis  (case  2,  deli¬ 
rium  tremens)  we  meet  with  disease  of  the  liver 
causing  ascites,  and  also  in  the  case  of  Biooks 
(case  4)  we  have  it  from  the  same  cause;  and  the 


post-mortem  examinations  of  these  two  bodies  will 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  disease.  We  here  see  the 
sharp  margin  of  the  liver  destroyed  and  rounded  off, 
giving  to  the  organ  that  peculiar  rounded  form  which 
we  meet  with  in  such  cases.  The  dropsy  depends 
upon  an  obstructed  venous  circulation,  and  various 
reasons  have  at  different  times  been  given  to  account 
for  this  obstruction ;  but  I  think  one  of  the  most 
reasonable  is,  that'it  is  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  which  retards  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  the  intestines  by  pressure  on  the  portal 
veins,  and  the  congested  capillaries  pour  out  fluid 
to  relieve  the  circulation.  The  nutrient  artery  is 
also  pressed  upon,  and  hence  the  atrophied  state  of 
the  organ.  The  cellular  tissue  then  becomes  con¬ 
densed,  and  the  liver  by  this  means  is  puckered 
up,  constituting  the  hobnail  liver,  or  cirrhosis. 
In  these  two  cases  the  disease  had  not  proceeded 
far  enough  to  produce  this  appearance. 

In  the  examination  of  Davis  there  was  very  little 
fluid  found  in  the  abdomen  ;  this  had,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  been  carried  off  by  the  skin  in  the  profuse 
perspiration  which  accompanied  the  delirium.  These 
two  cases  did  not  consist  in  disease  of  one  single 
organ  ;  in  both,  the  disease  of  the  liver  was  com¬ 
plicated  with  disease  of  the  heart  and  kidneys  ;  and 
such  complications  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
these  unfortunate  cases. 

In  Joseph  Dean  (case  5)  we  meet  with  ascites, 
but  the  ascites  was  combined  with  jaundice,  and 
this  not  of  the  common  kind.  The  poor  fellow  was 
of  a  peculiar  greenish-yellow  hue — such  a  colour  as 
is  always  indicative  of  some  serious  disease  of  the 
liver,  generally  malignant.  In  most  cases  of 
tubercular  deposit  in  the  liver  there  is  seldom  jaun¬ 
dice,  and  with  contracted  liver  we  seldom  have  it 
to  this  amount ;  and  we  might,  therefore,  suppose 
that  there  was  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  bile  existing  in  addition  to  the 
organic  change.  The  obstruction  might  have  been 
caused  by  a  gall-stone ;  but  the  patient  had  every 
appearance  of  labouring  under  malignant  disease, 
— the  peculiar  colour,  his  previous  loss  of  flesh,  and 
the  extremely  rapid  emaciation,  really  dreadful  to 
behold,  almost  marked  the  disease  as  one  of  a 
malignant  nature. 

The  examination  after  death  clearly  proved  this : 
there  was  extensive  disease  of  a  malignant  character, 
and  there  was  also  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  bile,  but  such  an  obstruction  as  no  human  art 
could  remove.  In  these  cases  of  ascites  from 
disease  of  the  liver,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
dropsy  with  as  little  stimulation  of  the  organ  as 
possible ;  and  when  the  distention  becomes  very 
great  we  may  seek  relief  for  it  by  the  operation  of 
tapping,  but  not  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  operation  is  not  unattended  with  danger  from 
peritoneal  inflammation,  and  it  very  soon  becomes 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it  again. 

In  addition  to  ascites  or  an  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  we  meet  with  another 
form  of  dropsy  very  much  resembling  it,  as  far  as 
outward  symptoms  are  concerned,  and  this  is 
ovarian  dropsy.  The  fluid  here  is  not  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  but  is  encysted,  being 
contained  within  the  ovary.  This  form  of  dropsy, 
however,  often  proceeds  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
we  have  a  good  example  of  it  in  the  case  of  Hannah 
George.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  how  are  we  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  ascites  ?  In  ascites,  where  the  in¬ 
testines  are  free,  they  invariably  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  in  whatever  position  the  patient  may 
be  placed,  and  they  there  give  out  a  resonant 
sound  on  percussion.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
ovarian  dropsy :  the  enlarged  ovary  rises  in  front  of 
the  intestines,  which,  from  being  tied  down  by  the 
mesentery,  are  pressed  back  by  the  tumour,  and,  if 
any  resonant  sound  be  given  on  percussion,  it  is  in 
the  flanks,  and  there  alone,  whatever  be  the  position 
of  the  patient.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  umbilical  region,  for,  however  much 
the  position  be  varied,  we  always  meet  with  a  dull 
sound  in  that  situation.  These  remarks,  of  course, 
only  refer  to  the  advanced  stage  of  ovarian  dropsy, 
for,  in  a  more  early  stage,  the  situation  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  fact  that  the  fluid  is  not  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  abdominal  cavity, 
and  but  circumscribed  in  extent,  will  at  once  mark 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
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treatment.  The  fluid,  when  it  increases  to  a  great 
extent  (which  it  generally  does),  should  be  evacuated, 
and  this  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  ; 
the  intervals  between  the  tappings  become  shorter, 
and  generally  after  some  length  of  time  the  patient 
dies,  completely  worn  out  by  the  disease.  Of  late 
years  the  operation  of  removing  the  diseased  ovary 
has  been  resorted  to,  sometimes  with  success,  but 
often  with  a  fatal  result ;  certainly  it  is  a  grave 
operation,  and  it  behoves  the  physician  to  pause  and 
think  before  recommending  it,  and  the  surgeon  also 
previous  to  performing  it. 


KING’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 


Portugal-strcet,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Sept.  16th,  1846. 

Severe  injuries  from  a  fall — Fracture  of  both 
lower  extremities — Fracture  of  ribs  and  wounded 
lung — Recovery. 

Abraham  Wilson,  a  fine  healthy  man,  aged 
forty-two,  whilst  mending  a  skylight  at  the  top  of 
a  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  fields,  fell  through  and 
was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  house,  a 
distance  of  sixty  feet.  In  his  fall  he  came  against 
the  staircase;  he  was  admitted  immediately. 

August  6th,  10  A.M.  At  this  time  he  was  nearly 
insensible  ;  moaning  dreadfully  ;  merely  asking  if 
he  had  fallen,  and  not  being  able  to  give  any 
account  of  himself ;  countenance  pale,  and  smeared 
with  blood  from  a  wound  in  the  left  temporal 
region,  which  had  apparently  divided  the  temporal 
artery  ;  the  right  thigh  is  found  to  be  broken  at  its 
middle  third ;  the  left  fibula  is  extensively  frac¬ 
tured,  being  completely  smashed — the  whole  of  its 
middle  third  ;  there  is  also  fracture  of  two  or  three 
of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side,  and  seven  contusions 
of  the  head  and  left  arm ;  some  ammonia  was 
given ;  the  wound  on  the  head  was  closed ;  the 
fracture  of  the  thigh  easily  reduced,  aud  Dessault’s 
splints  applied,  and  a  side  splint  to  the  left  leg. 

Ten  p.m.  Since  his  admission  he  has  become 
more  sensible ;  complains  greatly  of  pain  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  in  the  back  and  chest  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  fractured  ribs,  and  great  oppression 
of  breathing;  has  twice  spit  up  some  clotted  blood; 
respiration  28;  pulse  70,  feeble;  pupils  natural. 

R.  Tinct.  opii,  m.  xl. 

7.  Has  obtained  no  rest ;  was  delirious  in  the 
night;  complains  of  great  pain  in  the  back  and 
right  side  of  the  chest ;  breathing  catching  at  times ; 
feels  very  thirsty ;  pain  in  the  head ;  pupils  con¬ 
tracted;  has  spit  up  a  little  more  blood;  respira¬ 
tion  32 ;  pulse  96,  full. 

R.  Ant.  pot.  tart.,  gr.  J;  pil.  opii,  m.  iij., 
tertiis  horis. 

Nine  p.m.  Has  become  worse;  breathing  is 
much  more  difficult ;  complains  of  great  pain  on 
the  least  attempt  to  inspire  deeply,  and  cannot 
bear  the  least  pressure  over  the  right  side ;  tongue 
furred;  thirst;  pulse  full  and  firm,  and  rather 
sharp.  Venae  sectio  statim,  ad.  gxiv;  morph, 
mur.  gr.  i. 

8.  Experienced  very  great  relief  from  the  bleed¬ 
ing;  is  not  in  so  muchpain ;  resp.  27 ;  pulse  100  ; 
less  pale ;  respirations  freer ;  the  sounds  over  the 
right  lung  are  very  faint,  antf  mingled  with  a  moist 
crepitant  rale,  similar  to  that  in  hemoptysis;  has 
taken  some  beef-tea ;  bowels  confined ;  he  cannot 
bear  to  be  moved  in  bed.  Rep.  haustus  4tis 
horis;  pil.  hyd.,  gr.  v. ;  ext.  cole.  c.  gr.  v.,  nocti. 

9.  Has  slept  well ;  respiration  22,  freer ;  mucous 
crepitus  heard  freely  on  right  side  of  chest,  and 
some  slight  bronchial  breathing ;  has  spit  very 
little  blood ;  still  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  pulse  88  ;  bowels  not  open. 

Rep.  haustus.  et  pil.  aper. 

10.  Slept  well  last  night;  bowels  open  ;  less  pain 
at  the  chest ;  resp.  24 ;  spits  a  little  blood  occa¬ 
sionally  ;  crepitus  still  heard ;  sounds  of  respira¬ 
tion  very  feeble. 

Rep.  haustus.  To  have  a  bandage  round  the 
chest. 

11.  Was  rather  delirious  again  in  the  night ; 
complains  of  thirst;  pulse  84;  resp.  22;  less  pain 
in  the  chest ;  expectoration  very  scanty. 

Pergat. ;  tine,  opii  m.  xxv.  nocte. 

12.  Has  slept  comfortably ;  resp.  22,  pulse  80; 
chest  feels  much  easier ;  can  draw  an  inspiration 


more  deeply  and  easily  ;  some  thirst.  To  have  an 
egg.  Omitte  haustus. 

Mist,  ammon.  citratis,  §jss. ;  vin.  antiraonii, 
5  ss.,  4tis  horis. 

13.  Is  much  the  same  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
crefritus  and  rhonchus  audible ;  resp.  28  ;  pulse 
84  ;  was  slightly  delirious  in  the  night.  Pil.  opii 
tn.  xxi.  ;  nocte.  Rep.  mist. 

14.  Has  slept  well ;  no  further  spitting  of  blood  ; 
much  less  pain  in  the  chest;  resp.  26,  pulse  80. 
As  the  splint  has  become  disarranged  from  the 
thigh  on  account  of  his  restlessness,  it  was  taken 
off  and  securely  applied  again. 

17.  Has  been  gradually  improving ;  respiration 
has  been  getting  easier  since  last  report,  and  the 
sounds  are  more  audible  over  the  lung ;  appetite 
improving. 

18.  To  omit  aM  medicine. 

21.  Is  much  improved  ;  feels  comfortable ; 
sleeps  well ;  takes  a  chop  and  two  eggs  daily  ; 
tongue  clean ;  respiration  easy,  and  sounds  more 
natural. 

29.  Going  on  favourably. 

Sept.  2.  Has  greatly  improved  ;  attention  is 
only  now  paid  to  the  fractured  legs.  The  splint 
was  taken  off  the  left  leg,  and  a  starch  bandage 
applied. 

Sept.  8.  Splint  was  taken  off  the  thigh  to-day, 
and  the  fracture  is  found  to  be  firmly  united,  the 
upper  fragment  somewhat  overlapping  the  lower; 
a  starch  bandage  to  be  ajtplied. 

Sept.  16,  Is  now  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  but  is 
not  yet  allowed  to  use  his  limbs  at  all. 

Recovering  from  such  a  severe  accident  as  this 
man  received,  is  perhaps  rare.  Fortunately  his 
fall  was  broken  by  the  staircase  ;  otherwise,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot. 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  case  is  the  in¬ 
jury  to  the  lung.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  sharp  ends  of  the  broken  ribs  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  lung,  but  probably  not  to  a  great  extent, 
as  the  small  quantity  of  blood  expectorated  indi¬ 
cated.  Inflammation  of  the  lung  afterwards  arose, 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  serious;  but 
was  speedily  subdued  by  frequent  doses  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  a  careful  use  of  the  lancet  as  soon  as 
the  symptoms  called  for  it.  The  absence  of  em- 
physcema  is  rather  curious. 

Henry  Smith,  House-Surgeon. 


SURREY  DISPENSARY. 

Cerebral  Congestion,  with  Effusion  into 
THE  Ventricles  of  the  Brain. 

John  Allerby,  aged  four  years  and  a  half,  of  No. 
9,  Fishmonger-alley,  Borough,  admitted  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Aldis,  July  4.  The  child  was  sitting 
up  in  bed  ;  countenance  pale;  tongue  exceedingly 
foul.  It  appeared  that  near  Easter  he  was  knocked 
down  and  fell  upon  his  head  ;  vomited  at  the  time, 
and  has  been  ailing  ever  since.  Has  been  under 
medical  treatment,  and  the  prescriptions  consist  of 
bitter  tonics.  Skin  cool;  bowels  costive;  pulse 
soft. 

Cal.  c.  jalap,  gr.  ij.  statim  et  alt.  mane.  Ad  tres 
vices.  H.  salin.  f§s3.  ter  die. 

Vespere.  Had  a  fit,  and  struggled  very  much  ; 
did  not  foam  at  the  mouth,  but  was  insensible  for 
half  an  hour  before  the  fit,  and  continued  so  until 
the  following  morning.  Leeches  were  applied  to 
the  temples,  and  medicines  administered. 

6.  Visited  by  Mr.  Nettlefold.  Always  complain¬ 
ing  of  pain  in  the  head,  languidness,  and  loss  of 
appetite ;  tongue  foul ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse 
70,  very  irregular;  pupils  large,  contracting  very 
slowly ;  has  been  very  sleepy ;  bowels  relieved  twice 
to-day  and  twice  yesterday  :  motions  yellow  and 
slimy. 

R.  Hyd.  c.  creta  c.  rbeo,  gr.  vj.  statim  et  eras 
mane. 

Rep.  H.  salin.  ;  emp.  canth.  nuchie.  Tepid 
sponging  every  four  hours. 

7.  Tongue  very  white,  dry ;  skin  hot ;  pulse  72, 
very  irregular;  bowels  open  ;  motions  figured  and 
yellow;  no  return  of  fits;  urine  free.  App.  lotio 
frigida  temporibus. 

R.  H.  nitri,  |ss.  4tis  horis, 

R.  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  gr.  j.  6tis  horis. 

R.  01.  ric.  3  ij-  eras  et  alt.  mane. 

9.  Visited  by  Mr,  Nettlefold.  Tongue  as  last 


described  ;  also  pulse ;  motions  green  ;  is  convulsed 
when  asleep;  has  slept  since  7  a.m.,  until  now, 
5  P.M.  Perstet. 

11.  Comatose;  pupils  dilated;  skin  hot.  Hirud. 
iv.  temporibus. 

R,  Pulv.  colchici,  gr.  ijss.  4tis  horis. 

Rep,  ol.  ric. 

14.  Sectio.  Cadav. — Mr,  Marshall  opened  the 
head  :  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  mem¬ 
branes  were  loaded  with  blood.  The  superior 
longitudinal  veins  contained  much  blood  and  a 
yellow  coagulum.  Several  yellow  coagula  were 
also  detected  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  which 
behind  the  coagula  were  remarkably  turgid  with 
blood.  The  ventricles  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid  causing  distention  of  their  walls. 


REVIEWS. 


A  Medical  Topography  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  By 
R.  H.  Powell,  M.D.  12mo.,  pp.  174.  London, 
1846. 

On  a  subject  so  limited  as  that  which  a  work  on 
local  topography  embraces  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  an  author  will  acquit  himself  with  more  than 
medium  credit.  To  do  thus  much  is  to  do  all  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow,  for  at  the 
best  it  is  made  up  only  of  ordinary  incident  and 
detail,  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  goes  a 
little  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  title,  by  treating 
cursorily  certain  things  which  belong  only  to  the 
practice  of  physic.  In  this  respect  we  think  Dr, 
Powell  has  done  himself  an  injustice,  and  not  added 
to  the  value  of  his  work.  In  so  far  as  this  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  title-page,  it  is  a  very 
creditable  production,  and  will  no  doubt  prove 
acceptable,  and  useful  to  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Jouriuil  published  at  its  men  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Boohsellei-s  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  wUl  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Amvued  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-ofice  order, 
directed  James  Angcrstcin  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  toicn.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  ferr  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s.;  Quarierly,  6s.  6d. 
No  nimiberof  the  Medical  Times  can  be  forwarded, 
except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  advance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”— rery  desirable  to  those  who 
woxdd  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference— may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s,  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

Gentlemen  whose  subscriptions  expired  tcith  the 
last  number,  will  oblige  by  forwarding  their  remit¬ 
tances  withoxd  delay. 

A  Correspondent  has  called  our  attention  to  asi 
omission  which  nine  hundred  and  ninety-  nine  out 
of  every  thousand  of  our  readers  (in  common  with 
ourselves')  had,  probably,  not  discovered.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  last  number  of  our  thirteenth 
volume,  being  the  number  published  on  the  Mh  of 
April,  1845,  and  which  contained  the  latte)'  part 
of  a  vo'y  copious  index  to  the  volume,  by  some 
unaccountable  oversight  escaped  being  mcluded  in 
that  index.  That  our  volwne,  when  bound,  may 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  ice  have  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  suppily  this  defciency  on  tJte  present 
opportunity  by  adding  to  the  index  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  volume  a  Supplement,  which  contains  an 
index  of  the  340<A  number,  or  from  page  515  to 
page  530  (both  inclusive )  of  the  thirteenth  volume. 

II. — A  correspondent,  Bath,  sends  with  his  name 
the  folloicing ; — “  Value  of  the 'hanc^t.  Retro¬ 
grade  motion.  Wishing  to  see  a  number  of  the 
‘  Lancet,’  I  applied  to  the  chief  medical  book¬ 
seller  here  ;  I  icas  then  told  that  they  had  ceased 
to  order  it  for  some  time;  they  used  to  sell  about 
thirty  numbei's  a  week  ;  now  they  had  not  a  single 
subscribe)'.  Thinking  I  might  be  more  sucessful 
elsewhere,  I  called  on  the  principal  booksellers  ;  I 
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did  not  meet  with  one  tcho  took  it :  bij  them  it  is 
ccmsidered  defunct.  ‘The  Medical  Times,’ 
I  atn  happy  to  say,  is  favourably  known  to  them." 
“  A  Gentleman”  who  im'ites  so  frequently  on  the 
misery  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  for  his  ‘'false  posi¬ 
tion”  as  apujhlof  the  University  College  School, 
should  have  sent  us  his  name.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  condole  with  him  on  semi-authority.  He 
must  surely  misdescribe  his  associates. 

Our  notice  of  the  Introductory  Lectures  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Schools — from  the  late  period  af  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Lectures — cannot  appear  till  our  next 
number. 

A  Bristol  Student  should  have  furnished  us  loith  all 
the  circumstances  which,  according  to  him,  place 
the  Bristol  Medical  School  in  so  disgraceful  an 
aspect  before  the  well-regulated  schools  of  the  Me- 
tropolis.  Will  any  of  our  readers  fill  up  the 
hiatus  f 

A  Rural  Subscriber,  toho  offers  a  premium  to  the 
discoverer  meeting  a  copy  of  the  M —  C —  Review, 
shotdd  have  given  his  name  and  address,  and  in¬ 
serted  his  notice  as  an  advertisement. 

W.  T’s  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

Dr.  Dickson  informs  us  that  a  paper,  lately  qmb- 
Itshed  by  Dr.  Ashburner,  in  a  periodical  called 
the  “Zoist,”  exposes  views  remarkably  coincident 
with  those  published  by  Dr.  Dickson,  in  his  work 
entitled  “Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.” 

Amicus. — The  viscera  named,  are  affected  by  a  large 
class  of  both  medical  ami  surgical  disorders.  We 
arc  not  aware  of  any  single  loork  including  all 
their  special  affections. 

Mr.  Kent’s  communication  is  an  advertisement. 

A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  is  thanked  for  his  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  shall  receive  attention. 

The  Students  of  Mr.  Des-mott’s  school  have  sent  us 
a  strong  protest  against  the  ill-tempered  slanders 
of  a  contempos-ary  on  their  Medical  Preceptor. 
They  address  ^ls  in  the  highest  terms  on  his 
ability,  energy,  and  unremitting  devotion  to  his 
duties;  and  are  evidently  very  gratified  by  Ihe 
assistance  they  derive  from  him  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  studies.  To piMish  the  protest,  which  is 
long,  woxdd  be  as  unwise  as  unnecessary ;  it  would 
be  filly  giving  importance  to  slanders,  and  origin¬ 
ating  in  a  toell  knoien^  and  thoroughly  defeated 
malice. 

M.  D.  ^crites  to  us  in  very  strong  language,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  our  London  Schools,  on  lohat  he  calls 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  he 
can  recollect  hearing  about — the  day  labourers  of 
the  profession  beating  the  Architects  and  Engi¬ 
neers  all  to  nothing. 

We  have  received  more  than  one  remonstrance  on 
the  attempts  made  by  a  certain  party  to  defame 
and  injure  the  Westminster  Hospital  School.  If 
the  facts  be  placed  before  us  in  a  form  in  xbhich 
we  can  deal  icith  the  whole  case  at  once,  straight¬ 
forwardly  and  safely,  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to 
do  the  peccant  parties  justice,  whoever  they  may  be. 

A  Member. —  TFe  cannot  say  ^ohether  the  governing 
body  of  the  New  Institute  icill  send  round  deputa¬ 
tions  to  all  the  large  towns,  but  we  should  fancy 
they  ivill. 

Mr.  W.  W. —  We  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  me¬ 
naces.  There  is  tio  doxibt  that  the  assailant  has 
“  a  bee  in  his  bonnet." 

A  Country  Practitioner.— TFe  Aai-e  inquired  about 
the  probabilities  of  the  reintroduction  of  a  Regis¬ 
tration  Bill ;  and  we  have  good  authority  for  the 
announcement,  that  there  is  not  the  least  proba¬ 
bility  of  Govemxmcnt  aiding,  or  Parliament  pass¬ 
ing,  any  bill,  from  the  same  source,  on  Medical 
Reform. 

A  Student’s  statement  on  the  break  up  of  a  certain 
Medical  School  should  have  been  authenticated. 
Our  own  inquiries  make  us  much  doubt  the  accu- 
racy  of  some  of  the  assertions  sent  us, 

A  Member  of  the  Sydenham  Society  would  no 
doubt  /tore  his  subscription  returned  to  him  by  the 
Committee,  if  he  applied  for  it. 

K.  is  thanked  for  his  note,  which  is  of  no  value, 

A  German  Publisher  assures  us  that  he  has  made 
ai-rangcmeiits  for  jniblishing  the  most  complete 
and  magnifcent  work,  “  On  Surgical  Anatomy,’’ 
ever  offered  to  the  public,  vrith  large  engravings  of 
tlfi  first  ordr  of  merit,  by  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  general  anatomists.  He  proposes 


concurrexitly  an  English  edition;  and  the  price 
will  only  be  three  guineas. 

F.  G.  must  sicrely  have  made  some  mistake  in  the 
hospital  report  sent  to  us.  We  never  met  with  so 
xinfortunate  a  case — in  treatment. 
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“Ad  illam  pestem  compviraendam,  extinarueudam,  fimdi- 
tus  delendam,  nata  esse  videtur.” — Cicero. 

“  Sen  confliientes  forte  timot  notas 
Decora  yirgo;  tu  faciem  eripis 
Periclitantem,  protc»isque 
Delicias  javenum  fuluras.” 

Something  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
Jenner  conferred  an  everlasting  service  upon 
the  world,  and  an  enviable  immortality  upon 
his  own  name,  by  the  discovery  of  the  prophy¬ 
lactic  powers  of  the  vaccine  virus.  As  has  ever 
been  the  case  with  announcements  so  compre¬ 
hensive  as  this,  it  was  received  by  one  party 
w’ith  doubt,  and  by  another  with  derision. 
Fearful  was  the  contention  of  Jenner  with  the 
array  of  partiality  and  prejudice  that  assailed 
him.  There  was  nothing  too  spiteful  for  his 
adversaries  to  say,  and  too  revengeful  for  them 
to  do,  against  the  man  who  had  daring  enough 
to  challenge  the  prejudices  of  party,  and  con¬ 
front  its  champions  with  a  few  simple  truths  of 
his  own.  Innovation,  at  all  times,  carries  some 
promise  of  danger  with  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  people  become  attached  to  old  opinions  as 
they  do  to  old  friends,  notwithstanding  their 
errors  and  oddities,  and  are  scrupulously  jealous 
of  the  source  that  would  threaten  an  interrup¬ 
tion  or  an  end  of  acquaintance.  It  was  the  fate 
of  Jenner  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  Marplot,  who  was  upsetting  all  the  good  old 
schemes  and  contrivances,  merely  to  introduce 
a  novelty  that  assumed  to  be  an  improvement. 
He,  however,  waged  a  vigorous  and  virtuous 
war  with  the  “  opposing  hosts”  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  when  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  “the  allied  armies”  lay  down  their  wea¬ 
pons  of  warfare  to  a  man,  and  tacitly  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  the  victor  single-handed. 

To  the  mind  of  Jenner  it  was  enough  that 
his  great  purpose  was  finally  accomplished — 
that  his  announcement  of  a  great  truth  was, 
even  by  his  enemies,  acknowledged  to  be  a 
great  boon — that  the  hospitals,  and  the  army 
and  navy  of  his  own  country,  adopted  vaccina¬ 
tion,  as  he  had  advised,  and  that  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  soon  followed  their  e.vample — that  one  and 
all  pronounced  its  panegyric,  and  hailed  its 
discoverer  as  a  benefactor  to  the  world  at  large. 
But  the  gratitude  of  the  land  he  lived  in  was 
shown  to  him  in  terms  somewhat  more  sub¬ 
stantial,  in  the  g'rant,  by  Parliament,  of  tw’enty 
thousand  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  his  genius  and 
its  indefatigable  exercise.  And  never  was  a 
Parliamentary  grant  more  honourable  both  to 
the  giver  and  to  the  receiver ! 

Since  the  days  of  Jenner  the  multiplied  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  profession,  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  continued  to  confirm  the  truth  and  efiicacy 
of  his  great  proposition.  It  is  now'  one  of  the 
best  attested,  and  one  of  the  least  variable, 
principles  belonging  to  the  art  and  science  of 
our  calling.  It  is  emphatically  one  which  we 


can  pronounce  with  a  feeling  approaching  to 
certainty.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  not 
a  city,  town,  or  village  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  which  there  are  not  plenty  of  fools  "ready 
and  willing”  to  dispute  it.  The  proof  of  this 
is  in  the  terrible  mortality  from  smallpox  which 
we  find  recorded  every  quarter  on  the  tabular 
sheet  of  the  Registrar-General.  On  consulting 
these  painful  evidences  of  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice,  we  rarely  find  an  exception  to  the  fact  of 
the  deaths  being  confined  to  the  unvaccinated. 
Systematically  are  these  facts  laid  before  the 
world  in  terms  that  are  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  yet  the  deluded  people  refuse  to  listen  to 
or  profit  by  them. 

We  have  been  able  to  learn,  from  extensive 
personal  observation  on  the  subject,  that  the 
scruples  of  the  people  to  receive  vaccination  are 
not  a  few,  and  that  most  of  them  have  a  founda¬ 
tion  in  perverted  facts.  It  was  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate  for  Dr.  Jenner,  and  indeed  his  scheme 
was  near  being  jeopardied  by  it,  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove  the  identity  of  cowpock 
matter  and  the  fluid  from  the  heel  of  a  horse 
affected  with  grease.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  throw  out  the  supposition,  that  the  matter 
really  originated  in  the  diseased  heel  of  the 
horse;  and  that  cows,  lying  where  these  had 
lain,  contracted  the  pock  by  the  fluid  coming  into 
contact  w'ith  their  teats.  A  more  extended  and 
elaborate  inquiry,  however,  served  to  convince 
Dr.  Jenner  that  the  identity  of  the  materials 
could  not  be  established ;  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  preservative  power  of  the  one,  it 
bore  no  comparison  with  the  other  in  efficacy 
and  cleanliness.  In  so  far  as  these  observations 
related  to  the  profession,  they  were  full  of  cu¬ 
riosity  and  interest,  and  had  no  danger  inthem; 
but  not  so  when  exposed  to  the  ignorant  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  world.  Society  ’s  taste  took  fright 
on  the  instant,  and  shadowy  notions  of  greasy 
heels,  spavins,  string-halt,  glanders,  and  sundry 
other  of  the  ailments  that  horseflesh  is  "  heir 
to,”  flitted  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  aghast  at  the  sacrilegious  idea  of  degene¬ 
rating  one’s  species.  Forthwith  came  a  terrible 
tornado  of  wrath  against  Jenner,  et  hoc  omne 
genus,  which  very  nearly  decided  the  fate  of 
his  discovery.  That  prejudice,  though  quite 
old  enough  to  have  honourably'  w'orn  itself  out, 
exists  yet  to  some  extent.  Another  proof,  if 
one  were  wanted,  that  nothing  else  which  may 
be  said  to  live,  is  half  so  tenacious  of  its  vitality. 

Another  source  of  dislike  to  vaccination  arises 
from  the  belief,  entertained  by  many  people, 
that  cowpox  is  only  smallpox  modified.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  clothes  taken  from  patients 
sutFering  from  the  smallpox,  and  laid  upon 
cows,  have  caused  these  to  become  infected 
with  cowpox  ;  and,  pathologically  speaking,  by 
regarding  these  affections  as  varieties  of  one 
another,  w'e  get  at  a  very  ready  reason 
why  impregnation  with  vaccine  matter  should 
furnish  an  exemption  from  vai’ioloid  disease. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  grand  difference 
betw'een  the  two  in  their  relative  mildness,  and 
in  the  former  not  being  infectious.  This  part 
of  the  subject,  like  the  other,  is  perfectly  com  - 
prehensible  to  the  profession ;  but  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  public  looks  at  it,  as  at  every- 
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thing  else,  with  the  unblinking  eye  of  prejudice. 

It  is  objected  by  one  party,  who  have  a  horror 
of  anticipating  nature,  and  w  ish  all  things,  like 
Dogberry’s  reading  and  writing,  to  come  by  it, 
that  if  cowpox  be  at  all  related  to  the  disease 
it  is  intended  to  supplant,  it  is  better  to  have 
this  in  a  natural  way,  and  then  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  They  have  a  notion  that  small¬ 
pox  is  really  in  one,  as  a  constituent  of  consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  that  the  admixture  of  ailments, 
like  marriages  with  relatives,  may  produce  an 
offspring  worse  than  either. 
i-  Nearly  allied  to  this  class  is  another  stupid 
set,  who  fancy  that  certain  of  us  are  fated  to 
have  the  disease,  whatever  means  may  be  used 
to  avert  it;  and  that  others  have  an  innate 
exemption  from  it,  when,  of  course,  preventive 
measures  are  not  needed.  They  remind  us  of 
old  Daniel  Dancer — whose  case  is  a  worthy 
comment  upon  them — when  asked  why  he  got 
no  medical  assistance  for  his  invalid  sister,  re¬ 
plying,  that,  “  if  the  old  girl’s  time  were  come, 
the  nostrums  of  all  the  quacks  in  Christendom 
could  not  cui  e  her.”  Sic  itur  ad  astra  ! 

Another  source  of  the  disfavour  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  is,  that  it  does  not  invariably  guard  against 
the  invasion  of  smallpox.  It  was  an  error  of 
its  earliest  advocates  to  vaunt  it  as  a  prophylactic 
that  could  not  fail.  It  was  found  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  straightway  a 
lot  of  belligerents  vowed  it  was  good  for  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  Ourselves,  making  allow'ance  for 
idiosyncras}',  can  readily  understand  w’hy  it  may 
he  sometimes  liable  to  failure,  and  yet  retain 
every  confidence  in  it.  Not  so  the  public — all 
their  judgment  is  “  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.” 
When  the  metropolitan  boards  had  vaccinated 
siwty-seven  thousand  persons,  only  eight  of  that 
number  had  been  unprotected  by  the  virus ! 
Moreover,  it  has  been  proved  that  fewer  people 
take  smallpox  after  vaccination  with  genuine 
matter,  than  suffer  from  a  repetition  of  varioloid 
disease.  Two,  three,  and  even  four  times,  has 
smallpox  been  known  to  attack  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  so  that  there  would  appear  to  be  even  a 
greater  risk  of  having  a  return  of  it,  than  of 
having  it  at  all  after  vaccination. 

For  much  of  this  prejudice,  however,  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  to  thank  itself.  It  is  notorious  how' 
careless  are  some  practitioners  about  the  kind 
of  virus  they  use.  Many,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
are  quite  satisfied  if  they  only  raise  a  pock — no 
matter  what  its  character,  or  the  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial  they  have  produced  it  with.  So  gross  was 
this  neglect,  some  time  ago,  and  so  apprehensive 
was  the  profession  that  the  virus  had  lost  its 
protective  powers,  that  an  elaborate  inquiry 
was  instituted  concerning  it.  During  this  in¬ 
vestigation  it  appeared  that  in  a  vast  majority  of 
the  case^  of  smallpox  after  vaccination,  there 
was  every  reason  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  the 
matter  that  had  been  used.  The  great  sources 
of  error  in  this  respect  are — taking  the  matter 
too  late ;  or  from  an  unhealthy,  incomplete 
pock;  or  from  a  subject  constitutionally  or 
temporarily  diseased;  keeping  the  matter  too 
long  before  using  it ;  collecting  it  upon  a  dirty 
receptacle ;  applying  it  to  a  subject  suffering 
from  some  ailment  or  other;  performing  the 
operation  unskilfully;  neglecting  the  child’s 


health  during  the  time  the  virus  is  in  operation, 
&c.  These  things,  seemingly  so  trifling,  yet 
really  so  serious,  are  often  disregarded,  to  the 
danger  of  the  patient  and  the  discredit  of  the 
practitioner.  The  result  is,  either  a  painful 
evidence  that  the  vaunted  remedy  proves  no 
source  of  security  whatever;  or  that  some  skin 
affection,  or  other  trouble,  follows  the  vacci¬ 
nation,  and  is  very  likely,  as  the  people  say, 
a  consequence  of  it.  To  these  circumstances, 
perhaps  more  than  to  any  other,  are  to  be  im¬ 
puted  the  popular  prejudices  against  one  of  the 
deserved  boasts  of  our  profession.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  we  owe  all  this  to  ourselves. 

Whatever  the  protective  power  of  the  vaccine 
virus  against  the  invasion  of  smallpox,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  does  not  extend  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  is  judged,  by  the  best  au¬ 
thorities,  that  the  period  of  entire  protection  is 
limited  to  seven  or  eight  years,  and  of  partial 
protection,  to  about  double  that  period.  Here, 
again,  we  find  another  source  whence  it  may  be 
imputed  to  vaccination  to  be  useless.  If  an 
individual  be  vaccinated  only  in  childhood,  it 
can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  he  be  attacked 
with  smallpox  when  adolescent.  Ke-vacci- 
nation  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  has  occurred  to  us  to  meet  with  many  in¬ 
stances  demonstrative  of  its  service.  We  would 
fain  impress  this  truth  as  well  upon  the  public 
as  upon  the  profession ;  knowing,  as  we  do, 
what  a  safeguard  it  promises  to  become.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  family  surgeon  to  urge  his 
patients  to  submit  to  vaccination,  at  least  once 
in  every'  ten  years.  We  feel  assured  that  if  this 
practice  w'ere  more  general,  the  cases  of  small¬ 
pox  would  be  much  lessened  thereby.  Sad  as 
is  public  prejudice  on  this  serious  question,  it 
becomes  us  to  diminish  or  destroy'  it  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  We  shall  recur  to  this 
subject  in  a  future  article. 

PETITION  AGAINST  THE  REGISTRATIO’N 
BILL. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled  ; 

The  humble  Petition  of  William  Henry  Brown,  of 
Belgrave-house,  Park-road,  Old  Kent-road,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  Doctor  in  Medicine,  Ex¬ 
tra-Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Societyof  Licensed  Victuallers,  and  formerly 
Lecturer  on  Botany  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
.  at  the  Aldersgate  College  of  Medicine,  icc., 
Humbly  showeth, — 

That  your  petitioner  having,  within  the  last 
few  days,  seen  a  statement  to  the  effi-ct  that  it  is 
intended,  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  to 
submit  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  legally-quali¬ 
fied  medical  practitioners  to  your  Honoural  le 
House,  in  a  medical  journal,  the  editor  of  which 
has  a  seat  in  your  Honourable  House,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  likely  to  make  such  a  statement  unauthen¬ 
ticated,  humbly  prays  your  Honourable  House, 
should  such  a  bill  be  brought  under  your  consider¬ 
ation,  that  you  will  refuse  it  your  sanction  to  pass 
into  a  law. 

Your  petitioner  is  as  fully  alive  as  any  one  can  be 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  laws  at  present 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine.  No  one  can 
more  deplore  than  he  does  the  premium  held  out 
by  the  State  to  the  empiric,  whilst  it  refuses  the 
slightest  protection  to  the  qualified  practitioner ; 
or  the  internal  degradation  to  which  the  profession 
has  to  submit  at  the  hands  of  its  self-elected  and 
irresponsible  governing  bodies.  At  the  same  time, 


your  petitioner  conscientiously  feels,  that  should 
your  Honourable  House  take  such  a  step  as  that 
reported,  in  your  anxiety  to  remove  these  griev, 
ances,  you  would  find  eventually  that  you  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  a  wrongfoundation,  and  that,  therefore- 
the  superstructure  was  not  merely  inutile  but  per¬ 
haps  mischievous ;  and  your  petitioner  humbly 
prays  your  attentive  consideration  for  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reasons  which  induce  him  to  form  this 
opinion. 

Two  kinds  of  institutions  regulate  the  profession 
generally — one  simply  conferring  anhonorary  status 
or  degree,  the  other  giving  the  legal  title  or  diploma 
to  practise.  Now,  of  course,  it  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  that  the  first  of  these  should  be  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  second  ;  but  this  has  long  since  been 
considered  a  rule  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  a  number  of  persons  have  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  practise  medicine  who  have  no  more  legal 
right  to  do  so  than  a  Master  of  Arts,  simply  from 
the  fact  of  his  being  so,  would  have  to  plead  at  the 
bar  or  to  preach  in  the  church. 

Your  petitioner  is  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate 
the  merits  of  any  collegiate  institution,  be  it  Eng¬ 
lish,  Irish,  or  Scotch  ;  but  he  would  submit  that 
the  state  of  tilings  he  has  mentioned  having  come 
about,  and  there  being  a  notorious  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  of  education,  also  the  time  over 

which  it  is  made  to  extend,  and  W\e price  at  which 
it  has  to  be  purchased  among  the  respective  col¬ 
leges,  and  likewise  members  of  mere  graduating 
bodies  liaving  arrogated  to  themselves  even  su¬ 
perior  claims  to  practise  to  those  of  legally- quali¬ 
fied  practitioners — which  pretensions, further,  many 
who  rniglit  in  some  degree  be  looked  upon  as  au¬ 
thorities  liave  felt  it  their  interest  to  support, — (in 
proof  of  which  your  petitioner  may  mention  that 
the  editor,  of  whom  he  has  already  made  mention, 
gave  place  in  his  journal  of  the  week  before  last  to 
a  letter  from  a  Glasgow  Graduate,  in  which  this 
person  spoke  with  contempt  of  that  grade  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  which  your  petitioner  be¬ 
longs,  affirming  that  one  year’s  study  was  all  that 
was  required  from  those  composing  it,  and  that.tbe 
testimonials  necessary  to  be  produced  by  them 
previous  to  examination  were  but  a  tithe  of  what 
were  required  from  candidates  for  the  superior 
grade;  in  point  of  fact,  the  course  of  edu-  , 

cation  is  required  to  be  equally  extensive  for  both 
grades,,  and  the  testimonials  precisely  identical. 
Yet  not  only  was  this  journal  allowed  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  this  most  flagrant  and  calumnious  in¬ 
justice,  but,  albeit  your  petitioner  endeavoured  to 
awaken  in  the  editor  a  sense  of  the  wrong  he  had 
committed,  he  allowed  his  next  number  to  ap¬ 
pear  without  the  slightest  correction  of  his  mis¬ 
statement,  or  even  acknowledgment  of  your  peti¬ 
tioner’s  communication), — your  petitioner  would 
humbly  submit,  that  before  your  Honourable  House 
shall  proceed  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the 
registration  of  legally-qualified  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  your  Honourable  House  shall  appoint  a 
mixeel  commission  to  inquire  into  or  call  for  such 
returns  as  shall  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  worth  of 
existing  degrees  and  titles,  and  the  right,  moral  or 
legal,  which  they  may  confer  on  their  holders  to 
practise. 

By  this  means  alone  your  petitioner  believes  that 
your  Honourable  House  can  arrive  at  data  on  which 
it  can  legislate  in  this  most  important  matter  with 
security  to  the  public  and  benefit  to  the  profession ; 
and  he  humbly  advances  that,  as  there  is  much  to 
be  considered  in  this  matter,  should  your  Honour¬ 
able  House  think  tit  in  its  wisdom  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  herein  made,  your  Honourable  House 
will  have  done  all  that  it  is  expedient  to  do  in  the 
matter  during  the  present  session  of  your  Honour¬ 
able  House. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray,  &c., 

William  Hekry  Brown. 

Quackery — Paris. — A  Dr.  Mene,  who  had 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  ear,  has  just  been  condemned  by  a 
Correctional  Tribunal  to  a  fine  of  300  francs  for 
selling  an  acoustic  oil  which  was  proved  to  be  no¬ 
thing  more  than  coloured  oil  of  olives. 
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PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE, 

INCLUDING  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 


^France. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Sept.  28 ;  M.  Dumeril  in  the  Chair. 

Composition  of  the  Gases  contained  in 
Seawater,  by  M.  Lewy. — (Reported  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dumas.) — We  furnished  the  readers  of  the 
Medical  Times  with  an  abstract  of  M.  Lewy’s  com¬ 
munication  (see  vol.  12,  p.  224),  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  in  seawater  increased  during  the  day, 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  night  the  amount 
of  dissolved  carbonic  acid  was,  on  the  contrary, 
found  to  be  more  considerable.  The  presence  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  was 
also  stated  by  M.  Lewy  to  be  a  constant  fact.  The 
learned  reporter  had  repeated  M.  Lewy’s  experi¬ 
ments,  and  had  found  them  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
Professor  Dumas  also  agreed  with  the  author  in 
asserting  that  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  was  inueh  more  considerable  in  friths  of  sea¬ 
water,  particularly  when  they  contained  muscles, 
than  in  the  free  water  of  the  ocean.  Thus,  in  one 
litre  of  pure  seawater,  one-third  centilitre  (cubic) 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  only  was  present,  whereas, 
one,  two,  three,  even  as  much  as  seven  cubic  centi¬ 
litres  of  the  gas  might  be  detected  in  the  liquid 
when  it  contained  muscles,  and  was  found  in  friths. 
This  circumstance  readily  accounted  for  the  dis¬ 
tinct  sulphurous  odour  observable  on  many  points 
of  the  French  coast,  on  the  Channel.  M.  Lewy 
thought  the  gas  was  combined  with  ammonia  in 
seawater;  an  opinion  which  Professor  Dumas  could 
not  adopt,  because  either  the  hydrosulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  was  free,  or  dissolved ;  if  free,  it  would 
evaporate ;  if  dissolved,  it  would,  in  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid,  be  speedily  decomposed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dumas  had  proved  that  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  might  be  readily  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
under  peculiar  chemical  conditions;  that  fibrin, 
albumen,  and  casein  cannot  exist  without  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  sulphates  or  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  was  not 
uninteresting  to  remark  that  tlie  universal  natural 
phenomenon  continually  in  operation  in  seawater 
and  discovered  by  M.  Lewy,  was,  in  all  probability’ 
one  of  the  principal  agents  of  their  production  and 
preservation.  The  learned  reporter  concluded  by 
proposing  that  the  Academy  grant  its  approbation 
to  the  memoir  presented  by  M.  Lewy. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Sept.  29 ;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 

The  Plague. 

_  The  meeting  was  entirely  taken  up  by  a  debate, 
m  which  Messrs  Prus,  Hamont,  Castel,  Rochoux, 
and  others  reproduced  the  opinions  they  have  al- 
ready  on  several  occasions  laid  before  the  Academy, 
and  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  fourth 
scientific  conclusion  of  the  report. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  an  early  hour. 

Galvanic  Puncture  in  Aneurism  (Popli¬ 
teal  Aneurism). — B,,  a  glazier,  a  native  of  Ave- 
lino,  presented  in  the  left  popliteal  regi&n  an  aneurism 


equal  in  size  to  a  goose’s  egg;  the  tumour  had 
formed  gradually,  and  had  increased  in  size  parti¬ 
cularly  during  the  last  few  months;  pulsation  was 
distinct;  motion  of  the  joint  impaired;  the  leg 
swollen,  and  fever  and  pain  were  present.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  the  patient  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Hopital  des  Incurables,  at 
Naples,  and  venesection,  cold  drinks,  cherry-laurel 
water,  digitalis,  nitre,  and  external  applications  of 
snow  had  been  tried  without  benefit,  the  sufferings 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  intense  ;  the  pain  was 
in  some  measurealleviated  by  the  endermicintroduc- 
tion  ofacet.  morphim  Into  the  system,  and  B.  left  the 
hospital,  but  was  compelled  very  shortly  after  to 
return  to  the  wards.  During  two  months  the  same 
treatment  was  ineffectually  employed.  At  last 
MM.  de  Lisio,  Semmola,  and  Derchia  agreed  to 
attempt  galvano-puncture,  and  on  May  25th  the 
operation  was  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 
— The  tourniquet  being  applied,  four  steel  pins 
were  introduced  at  right  angles  into  the  tumour, 
and  a  battery  of  five  plates  (twelve  inches  in  sur¬ 
face)  was  thrown  into  action,  the  wires  communi¬ 
cating  during  ten  minutes  through  two  of  the  pins, 
and  during  thirteen  minutes  through  the  two  others; 
after  four  minute.s  the  pain  became  intense,  and 
afterwards  gradually  subsided.  The  needles  were 
removed,  the  pulsation  ceased,  and  snow  was  kept 
during  forty-eight  hours  in  contact  with  the  tumour. 
The  wounds  made  by  the  needles  suppurated,  and 
the  movements  of  the  knee  were  Improving,  when 
the  patient  insisted  upon  leaving  the  hospital,  three 
weeks  after  the  operation. 

Dr.  Ciniselli’s  Case.  (See  Medical  Times, 
vol.  13,  p.  285.) 

The  case  operated  upon  (popliteal  aneurism)  by 
electric  agency,  at  Cremona,  by  Ciniselli,  has  been 
reported  in  the  columns  of  the  Medical  Times. 
Since  the  date  of  that  publication,  M.  Ciniselli  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Milan  the  follow¬ 
ing  details  of  the  progress  of  the  case: — “The 
operation,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  performed  on 
January  22,  1846;  during  ten  weeks  after  that 
period,  the  swelling  was  attentively  watched,  and 
pulsation  and  tremor  being  no  longer  perceptible, 
obliteration  of  the  popliteal  artery  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  May,  M.  Ciniselli  found  to  his  great  surprise  that 
the  circulation  of  blood  had  been  re-established  in 
the  artery,  under  the  aneurism,  which  was  raised 
en  masse  at  each  arterial  diastole.  No  expansive 
pulsations,  proper  to  the  tumour,  were,  however, 
detected,  and  it  was  converted  into  a  hard,  solid 
swelling  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut.’’ — “  Gazetta 
Med.  di  Milano,”  June  13,1846. 

The  case  we  have  recorded  in  extenso,  is  the 
eighth  in  which  the  method  of  galvano-jiuncture 
has  been  used  for  the  treatment  of  aneurism.  A 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  permit  us  to 
form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
new  operation,  the  discovery  of  which  is  claimed, 
we  believe  erroneously,  by  Dr.  Petrequin,  of  Lyons. 
In  a  paper  published  in  January,  1832,  Mr.  B. 
Phillips,  F.R.S.,  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  ap¬ 


plying  electricity  to  the  treatment  of  aneurism, 
and,  at  a  date  we  are  not  acquainted  with,  operated 
on  a  patient  at  Westminster  Hospital  for  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian ;  but  before  any  result  could  be 
obtained,  tlie  patient  was  persuaded  to  have  liga¬ 
ture  performed.  Mr.  Keate,  of  St.  George’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  also  applied  the  method  in  a  case  of  disease 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  sanguine  hopes  were  en¬ 
tertained,  when  the  patient  died  from  rupture  of 
the  aorta.  The  right  subclavian  was  tied  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1838,  by  Mr.  Liston,  at  University 
College  Hospital,  in  a  case  which  drew  from  the 
professor  the  following  remarks  : — “  Mr.  Liston  had 
seen  this  case  six  or  eight  weeks  before,  at  a  period 
when  the  patient  was  about  entering  into  another 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  tumour 
treated  by  galvanism.  The  mode  in  which  this 
was  conducted  consisted  in  the  passing  of  large 
needles  through  the  tumour ;  to  these  needles  wires 
were  attached  which  communicated  with  a  galvanic 
battery.  It  was  said  that  one  case  of  aneurism 
had  been  cured  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  in 
this  case  the  tumour  had  become  firmer  for  a  time ; 
soon,  however,  the  application  ceased  to  exert  any 
influence,  and  the  tumour  began  again  to  increase 
in  size.  The  man  got  tired  of  the  proceeding, 
and  made  application  to  University  College  Hos¬ 
pital.”  Neither  the  first  indication  of  the  method  nor 
its  first  application  belong  therefore  to  M.  Pe¬ 
trequin,  who  employed  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  successfully,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1845,  in  a 
case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  temporal  artery. 
As  to  the  advantages  of  the  operation  over  ligature, 
considerable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons — 1.  Because  gangrene  of  the  skin  has  been 
already  three  times  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  fluid  ;  and  mortification  of  the  envelopes 
of  an  aneurism  is,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  far  from 
desirable.  2.  Because  in  M.  Petrequin’s  case  of 
brachial  aneurism,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  of  popli¬ 
teal  tumour,  the  arteries  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  permanently  obliterated — a  circumstance 
which  must  of  course  w-arrant  a  certain  degree  of 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  solidity  of  the  cure. 


THE  SPAS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

By  Professor  Trousseau  and  Dr.  Lasegne. 

(Continued  from  page  4,  vol.  15.) 

Thoracic  Affections. 

The  third  form  of  consumption  might  not  in¬ 
aptly  receive  the  name  of  latent  phthisis,  Phthisis 
larvata.  In  the  two  preceding  varieties  the  gene¬ 
ral  condition  of  the  patient  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  physician  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  mis¬ 
led  by  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms.  A  more 
striking  illustration  cannot  be  brought  forward 
than  the  frequent  confusion  between  chlorosis  and 
incipient  tuberculization.  It  may  be  said  that  aus¬ 
cultation  forbids  the  error.  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  but 
nevertheless  tlie  mistake  is  very  commonly  com¬ 
mitted,  and  often  difficult  to  avoid. 

A  youug  patient,  at  the  period  of  her  first  men¬ 
struation,  becomes  pale  and  languid ;  in  the  even- 
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ing  she  is  feverish,  and  the  digestive  functions  are 
irregular;  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder  appear  ; 
erratic  pains  show  themselves  in  the  chest  and  ex¬ 
tremities;  a  puffing  murmur  is  distinct  in  the  heart 
and  carotids ;  who  would  hesitate  in  the  presence 
of  so  well  characterized  phenomena  ?  Chlorosis  is 
diagnosed,  a  rapid  cure  is  prognosticated,  and  fer¬ 
ruginous  preparations  prescribed  ;  yet  the  patient 
does  not  improve,  and  the  tonic  spas  ol  Hombourg 
or  Scwhalbach  are  advised,  with  success  if  the  case 
is  one  of  genuine  chlorosis,  but  if  it  is  latent 
phthisis,  mark  the  consequences  :  at  first,  the  cha¬ 
lybeate  waters  produce  a  sort  of  diffused  excite¬ 
ment,  and  seem  to  have  caused  amendment ; 
but  soon  slight  oppression,  for  which  explanations 
are  not  wanting,  shows  itself,  and  sudden  hemop¬ 
tysis  at  last  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  increased  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  disease.  If  hemorrhage  fails,  flushing 
of  the  face  and  evening  feverishness  demonstrate 
the  sure  progress  of  the  tubercles,  and  the  truth 
of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  axiom,  “  Martem  ini- 
micum  esse  pectori.”  Whenever  suspicion  of  tuber¬ 
cular  condensation  of  the  lungs  exists,  the  mineral 
waters  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  avoided. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  practice  to  meet  with 
young  persons  who- — although  not  presenting  in  a 
very  marked  degree  the  signs  of  chlorosis — are 
anemic  and  languid,  and  offer  appearances  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  of  that  deceitful  malady.  Public 
opinion  marks  them  as  the  future  victims  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  their  physiognomy  is  that  usually 
represented  as  belonging  to  incipient  phthisis;  they 
are  sometimes  affected  with  nervous  disturbances. 
The  waters  of  Ems  having  the  reputation  of  curing 
both  nervous  diseases  and  consumption,  some 
physicians  send  the  patients  to  that  watering-place 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  present  illness,  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  future  malady.  Not  only  in  such  cases  do 
we  deny  the  efficacy  of  alkaline  spas,  but  we  cannot 
sufficiently  denounce  their  exhibition,  ahd  above  all, 
their  abuse. 

Before  any  spa  be  recommended,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ascertain  by  careful  investigation  which 
system  of  organs  is  more  particularly  disordered. 
If  the  gastric  functions  be  impaired,  and  the  appe¬ 
tite  decreased,  perhaps  saline  waters  in  small  doses, 
assisted  by  exercise  and  good  food,  may  be  of  some 
service.  A  continuous  purgation  should  be  avoided, 
and  costiveness  at  the  same  time  guarded  against. 
It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  send  such  patients  to 
the  spas;  and  after  some  few  trials,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  moderate  the  activity  of  the  salt,  and  to 
obtain  exactly  the  desired  effects.  The  waters  of 
the  Ludwigbrunnen,  or  of  Elizabeth  at  Hombourg, 
will  then  be  preferable  to  those  of  Kissingen,  which 
retain  too  large  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
dose  should  not  exceed  two  glasses  taken  in  the 
morning  fasting ;  should  constipation  occur,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  water  at  a  different  hour, 
and  to  exhibit  it  some  time  after  a  meal.  This  plan 
is  preferable  to  an  increase  of  the  dose,  by  which 
more  active  results  might  be  produced  than  are 
desirable.  Baths,  with  all  proper  precautions 
against  cold,  will  form  an  important  item  in  the 
treatment;  and  four  or  eight  litres  of  the  Muttqr- 
lange  thus  employed,  when  no  nervous  excitement 
is  present,  will  be  found  highly  serviceable.  In 
cases  in  which  the  thoracic  organs  seem  more  par¬ 
ticularly  affected  than  the  digestive  apparatus,  when 
bronchitis  is  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the  most 
trifling  exposure,  sulphureous  waters  will  be  far 
more  useful  than  muriatic  saline  spas.  Such  are 
the  chief  indications  which,  in  oar  opinion,  should 
direct  the  treatment  when  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  advise  the  Rhenish  spas  against  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption. 

If  the  object  of  the  medication  has  not  been  at¬ 
tained,  or  if  medical  aid  has  been  sought, for  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  phthisis,  the  question  w  ill 
still  too  frequently  be  asked,  if  mineral  waters  can 
still  be  used  with  any  chances  of  success?  A  cure 
is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  in  a  malady  against 
which  all  the  efforts  of  art  are  powerless;  but  is  it 
possible  to  delay  its  fatal  termination,  and  to  obtain 
a  reprieve,  which  we  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
hope  ?  When  evening  fever  and  nocturnal  per¬ 
spiration  have  set  in,  the  mineral  spas  are, 
to  say  the  least,  useless.  At  Ems  we  have 
leen  patients  submitted,  notwithstanding  these 


unfavourable  symptoms,  to  the  usual  treat¬ 
ment,  and  in  none  did  we  notice  any  improve¬ 
ment.  The  daughter  of  an  illustrious  foreign  phy¬ 
sician,  whom  we  noticed  amongst  others,  had  been 
brought  as  a  last  resource  to  Ems.  The  perspira¬ 
tions  fearfully  increased,  the  debility  became  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  treatment  was  discontinued.  Per¬ 
haps  more  satisfactory  results  might  be  expected 
from  the  very  moderate  quantity  of  one  tumbler  of 
the  water  taken  every  morning  in  three  or  four 
doses,  when  diarrhoea  is  incipient.  Assisted  by 
carbonic  acid,  the  salt  thus  exhibited  often  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  superabundant  evacuations,  and  gives 
regularity  to  the  appetite.  The  physicians  of  the 
last  century  have  attributed  favourable  effects  to 
milk  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  natural  Bel¬ 
ters  water. 

Chronic  affections  of  the  chest,  unaccompanied 
by  any  symptoms  of  tubercles,  may  be  classed 
among  the  divisions  we  have  established,  because 
we  have  founded  them  less  upon  stethoscopic  signs 
than  upon  those  derived  from  the  study  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  general  constitution.  Thus  bronchial  catarrh 
requires  a  different  treatment  according  to  the 
various  conditions  which  have  in  each  individual 
caused  it,  or  which  tend  to  prolong  its  existence. 
In  general,  mineral  waters  may  be  exhibited  with 
safety  in  larger  doses  than  when  any  suspicion  of 
tubercles  is  entertained.  The  uncertainty  which 
stilt  prevails  in  the  generation  of  tubercular  de¬ 
posits  forbids  us  to  expose  patients  to  any  sudden 
transitions  of  temperature.  Prudence  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  so  important  a  precept  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  climate  deserves  to  be  taken  into  most 
serious  notice.  It  appears  well  demonstrated  that 
any  change  from  hot  or  cold  climates  to  a  more 
temperate  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  consumption : 
thus,  if  Russians  experience  benefit  at  Ems,  it  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
relative  mildness  of  its  climate.  The  same  ob¬ 
servation  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical 
countries,  who  derive  advantage  from  residence  in 
our  more  temperate  latitudes.  In  this  respect, 
Ems  is  most  favourably  situated  ;  enclosed  by  ele¬ 
vated  mountains,  it  is  exempt  from  sudden  at¬ 
mospheric  vicissitudes.  At  Baden  Baden  the 
changes  are  more  appreciable;  but  Hombourg, 
protected  only,  and  at  some  distance,  by  the  Taunus 
Hills,  does  not  afford  the  same  advantages  to  its  in¬ 
habitants;  the  air  is  sharp  and  dry — a  circumstance 
to  which  hemoptysis  at  Hombourg  is  usually  re¬ 
ferred.  These  remarks  appear  to  us  sufficiently 
important  to  induce  us  to  use  the  Hombourg 
waters  only  when  exported ;  and  on  no  occasion 
to  send  tubercular  patients  to  reside  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  spa. 

Hydatid  of  the  Orbit. — In  the  Bulletin 
Thh'apeutique  a  case  is  published  by  M.  Goyrand, 
of  Aix,  relative  to  a  lad,  aged  sixteen,  afflicted 
with  exophthalmia  on  the  left  side.  The  eye  was 
immoveable,  and  directed  outwards ;  the  dis¬ 
tended  lids  eovered  the  eyeball  only  im¬ 
perfectly,  and  the  inverted  lashes  irritated 
its  surface;  the  conjunctiva  was  injected,  the 
cornea  opaline,  and  vision  impaired,  the  disease 
having  already  lasted  upwards  of  two  years.  The 
size  of  the  eyeball  was  not  increased,  but  its  dis¬ 
placement  was  clearly  due  to  a  tumour  occupying 
the  external  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  which 
gave  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation.  On  the  10th 
of  June  the  commissure  of  the  lids  was  divided, 
and  a  transpaivnt  fluid  gushed  from  the  swelling 
<on  puncture  being  performed.  The  cyst  was  opened, 
and  in  its  cavity  a  solitary  hydatid  was  found, 
which,  in  a  state  of  distention,  must  have  been 
equal  in  size  to  a  walnut.  Exophthahnia  ceased  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  operation,  and  the  eye  sank 
deeper  in  the  orbit  than  that  of  the  rigid  side. 
The  wound  was  united  by  three  twisted  sutures,  and 
cold  applications  were  prescribed.  Tiirec  weeks 
after,  the  patient  was  quite  well,  and  vision  was  al¬ 
most  restored.  Dan.  M'Carthy,  D.M.P. 


The  secret  of  rendering  animal  substances  hard 
as  stone  is  said  to  depend  on  their  immersion 
for  some  time  in  water  holding  in  solution 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  hydrochlgrate  of  mer¬ 
cury. 
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A  LECTURE 

Delivered  at  King’s  College,  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  1S46,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Medical  Session,  1816-1847. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  GUY,  M.B., 

Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Physician  to 
King’s  College  Hospital. 

Gentlemen, — Four  years  only  have  elapsed 
since  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  discharge  the  duty  which 
this  day,  in  virtue  of  the  office  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  for  the  year,  again  devolves  upon  me ;  and 
thus,  a  second  time,  and  much  earlier  than  I  could 
reasonably  have  expected,  I  have  the  great  pleasure, 
as  the  representative  of  the  medical  professors,  and 
I  trust  I  may  add,  of  the  Rev.  the  Principal,  and 
the  authorities  of  this  college,  of  offering  a  hearty 
welcome  to  those  who  are  about  either  to  commence 
or  to  renewtheir  medical  studies  within  these  waWs. 

The  custom  of  opening  the  medical  session  by  a 
general  introductory  lecture  is  recommended  by 
many  considerations ;  and  where,  as  in  this  place, 
one  of  the  professors  is  annually  appointed,  under 
the  title  of  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  to 
afford  every  instruction  and  assistance  in  his  power, 
in  writing  and  by  personal  attendance,  to  parents 
and  pupils  anxious  for  information,  there  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  propriety  in  placing  the  performance  of  this 
duty  in  his  hands. 

The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Department  naturally  suggest  the  topics  of 
the  present  discourse.  Those  duties  bring  him  into 
communication,  either  written  or  personal,  with 
the  parent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pupil  on  the 
other ;  or  with  the  practitioner  who  is  about  to 
consign  to  new  teachers  one  who  has  become  scarcely 
less  an  object  of  interest  and  anxiety  to  him  than 
if  he  stood  towards  him  in  a  nearer  and  dearer  re¬ 
lationship. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  those  who 
are  about  to  take,  for  themselves  or  others,  so  im¬ 
portant  a  stop  as  the  choice  of  a  place  of  education, 
where  so  interesting  a  period  of  life  must  be  spent, 
knowledge  of  such  surpassing  value  acquired,  and 
habits  of  such  enduring  effect  for  good  or  evil 
formed.  It  would  afford  me  great  satisfaetion  to  be 
able  to  remove  any  anxiety  or  dispel  any  doubt 
which  may  assail  any  of  the  parties  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  I  shall,  therefore,  devote  the  greater 
part  of  this  lecture  to  considerations  which  seem 
best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  shall  crave  the 
indulgence  of  the  rest  of  my  audience,  if,  with  this 
view,  I  address  myself  more  especially  to  the  junior 
students. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  position  of  greater  per¬ 
plexity  than  that  of  the  young  medical  student  on 
his  first  arrival  in  London.  In  the  short  space  of 
a  few  hours  he  has  been  transferred  from  fami¬ 
liar  scenes  and  faces,  to  a  city  of  strange  places 
and  strange  persons ;  he  has  (at  least  in  many 
cases)  exchanged  the  quiet  of  the  country  for  the 
noisy  confusion  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world  ; 
the  society  of  home,  and  the  pleasant  intercourse 
with  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  for  the  chilling 
solitude  of  a  crowd  of  strangers.  With  words  of 
warm  affection  and  kind  encouragement  still 
sounding  in  his  ears,  and  looks  of  anxious  sym¬ 
pathy  still  present  to  his  eye,  he  encounters  at 
every  step  the  blank  expression  of  indifference. 
An  overwhelming  feeling  of  isolation  comes  over 
him,  and,  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  life,  lie 
feels  himself  really  alone. 

The  college  is  as  new  to  him  as  the  town,  and 
though  he  derives  some  little  comfort  from  mingling 
with  those  whose  occupations  are  similar  to  his  own, 
and  from  among  whom  he  will  soon  select  his 
friends  and  companions,  the  same  sense  of  solitude 
clings  to  him  and  oppresses  him.  The  studies, 
too,  of  the  next  three  or  four  years  wear  the  same 
strange  aspect,  and  he  is  perplexed  by  their 
variety  and  alarmed  at  their  extent. 

But  I  would  fain  believe  that  such  feelings  of  de¬ 
pression  are  not  unmixed  with  hope,  or  unchecked 
by  manly  resolution;  that  a  spirit  far  removed  from 
vain  presumption,  and  chastened  by  an  ever-pre¬ 
sent  sense  of  duty,  will  lead  him  to  seek,  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  steady  application  to  his  studies, 
that  relief  which  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  bestow. 
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Tlie  same  industry  which  will  form  his  best  and 
safest  .resort  in  the  first  moments  of  depression  will, 
I  sincerely  hope,  be  his  chosen  and  constant  com¬ 
panion  through  the  whole  of  his  career.  Without 
industry,  withoutisteady  and  persevering  industry, 
he  can  do  nothing.  The  work  he  has  taken  in  hand 
is  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount 
of  theoretical  knowledge ;  it  is  not  merely  a 
passing  contest  for  distinction;  it  is  not  merely  a 
hurried  and  superficial  preparation  for  the  hall,  the 
college,  or  the  university ;  but  it  is  the  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  a  life — for  the  daily  work  of  a 
difficult,  important,  and  responsible  profession. 
The  knowledge  to  be  acquired  is  not  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  show  or  the  gratification  of  taste,  but  for 
practical  application  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease,  and  the  alleviation  of  human  suflrering. 

For  this  great  and  good  work  you  are  about  to 
prepare  by  industriously  availing  yourselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  liberality  and  public  spirit 
ot  the  council  of  this  college  have  provided.  They 
have  supplied  you  with  every  facility  for  obtaining 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge ;  you,  on  your 
part,  have  only  to  turn  these  facilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  account. 

It  will  be  my  agreeable  duty  to  tell  you  what 
these  facilities  and  opportunities  are;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  of  study  which  you  should  adopt,  the  order 
in  which  you  will  have  to  attend  your  several  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  claims  which  they  will  respectively 
make  upon  your  attention.  I  may  thus  hope  to 
be  instrumental  in  removing  some  of  that  perplex¬ 
ity  which  cannot  fail  to  attend  the  novel  position 
in  which  you  are  placed,  and  to  set  you  on  a  van¬ 
tage  ground  whence  you  may  survey  the  wide  field 
opened  to  the  exercise  of  your  industry. 

In  speaking  of  the  facilities  and  opportunities 
provided  for  the  medical  student  in  this  college  it 
is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  exalt  this  school  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  place  of  medical  education. 
It  is  not  my  object  to  institute  comparisons,  but 
simply  to  put  you  in  possession  of  information 
which  may  be  useful  to  you  as  strangers  in  this 
place. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  professors  in 
recommending  to  the  council  the  appointment  of  a 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Department  was  to  provide,  at 
all  times,  but  especially  on  the  approach  of  the 
winter  session,  a  source  of  information  open  to  all 
who  might  be  in  doubt  or  difficulty  as  to  the  course 
which  they  ouffht  to  pursue;  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity  of  stating  that  during  my  year  of  office 
it  will  give  me  personally,  as  it  has  done  my  pre¬ 
decessors,  great  pleasure  to  be  the  means  of  con¬ 
veying  such  information. 

The  professors  had  the  same  object  in  view  in 
the  publication  of  a  hand-book,  which  is  this  year 
superseded  by  the  College  Calendar.  The  student 
may  consult  this  little  volume  with  advantage,  for 
much  useful  information  relative  to  the  courses  of 
lectures  delivered  in  the  college,  as  well  as  for  the 
regulations  and  requirements  of  the  several  ex¬ 
amining  bodies ;  and  I  hope  that  many  of  our 
new  comers  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  names  mentioned  with  honour  in  future 
editions  as  prizemen,  scholars,  and  associates. 

Another  and  more  important  provision  has  been 
made  for  removing  the  perplexities  and  smoothing 
the  early  difficulties  of  the  junior  students  in  the 
appointment  of  a  tutor.  It  will  be  his  duty,  and  I 
am  sure  I  may  add,  his  pleasure,  to  assist  them  iu 
their  studies,  to  remove  their  early  difficulties,  to 
advise  them  as  to  their  course  of  reading,  to  test 
the  progress  they  are  making,  and  to  give  them  all 
the  advantage  of  his  own  comparatively  recent  ex¬ 
perience  as  one  of  the  most  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  successful  pupils  whom  it  has  been  our  privi¬ 
lege  to  educate.  In  mentioning  the  name  of  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  I  must  remind  you  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  claim  which  he  has  upon  your  respect  as  an 
original  and  most  successful  cultivator  of  that  new 
field  of  observation  opened  out  by  the  microscope; 
a  claim,  however,  which  he  shares  with  others,  to 
whom,  in  the  early  part  of  your  career  more  espe¬ 
cially,  you  will  be  under  great  oblittations — I  mean 
the  demonstrators  of  anatomy,  Messrs.  Simon  and 
Bowman. 

I  must  not  quit  this  subject  of  the  tutor  without 


alluding  to  the  testimony  recently  borne  to  the  im- 
portai?ce  of  his  office  by  the  endowment  of  a  tutor 
ship  in  one  of  our  provincial  schools  by  a  warm 
friend  and  liberal  benefactor  of  this  college,  Dr. 
Warneford;  nor  can  I  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
adverting  to  the  gratifying  fact,  that  in  this,  as  in 
the  establishment  of  the  collegiate  system.  King’s 
College  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  medical 
schools  of  England. 

The  library  and  museum,  to  which  the  student 
will  have  constant  access,  and  where  he  will  find 
ample  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
in  the  intervals  of  his  lectures,  may  be  mentioned 
among  the‘ facilities  which  have  been  provided  for 
him. 

The  lectures  themselves  will,  of  course,  form  the 
principal  means  of  instruction ;  and  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  assuming  additional  importance  by  being 
more  and  more  largely  illustrated  by  experiments, 
preparations,  models,  diagrams,  and  tables. 

The  increasing  use  of  these  tangible  and  visible 
objects  is  fast  converting  the  unillustrated  dis¬ 
courses  of  former  times  into  demonstrations  sub 
mitted  to  the  most  accurate  and  faithful  of  our 
senses — a  change  productive  of  the  best  effects,  and 
tending  to  foster  that  practical  spirit  which  is  the 
glory  of  this  country  and  the  best  feature  of  these 
times. 

But  the  facilities  and  opportunities  of  which  I 
speak  with  greatest  satisfaction  are  those  arrange¬ 
ments  for  practical  teaching  which  have  been  lately 
introduced  into  our  leading  schools  and  hospitals. 

The  first  form  which  these  arrangements  took 
was  that  of  the  dissecting-room — the  oldest  practical 
school  provided  for  the  medical  student — a  school 
which  has  always  been  regarded,  and  justly,  as  of 
the  very  first  importance,  and  which  it  has  been 
the  constant  care  of  our  able  professor  of  anatomy 
to  maintain  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

With  this  view  our  anatomical  staff  will,  this 
year,  be  increased  by  the  appointment  of  two  as 
sistant  demonstrators,  Messrs.  Nunn  and  Brinton. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  our  dissecting^ 
rooms  should  have  been  so  long  holding  out  an  eX' 
ample  of  practical  teaching,  and  of  the  immense 
benefits  derived  from  it,  and  yet  no  attempts  at 
imitation  should  have  been  made  till  a  very  recent 
period  by  a  science  to  the  full  as  much  in  need  of 
practical  facilities  and  appliances  as  anatomy — I 
mean  chemistry. 

At  length,  however,  the  necessity  is  fully  felt,  and 
the  practical  laboratory  is  becoming  as  essential  a 
part  of  a  school  of  medicine  as  the  dissecting-room 
itself.. 

In  this  college  it  is  now  of  some  few  years’  stand 
ing,  and  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Miller  has  recently  added 
another  practicalschool,  where  the  advanced  student 
of  the  medical  as  of  other  professions  may  prosecute  a 
continued  series  of  chemical  inquiries  under  the 
imm  p,iate  direction  of  the  demonstrator  and  pro¬ 
lessor  of  chemistry,  and  stimulated  to  exertion  by 
the  prize  recently  founded  in  honour  of  our  late 
distinguished  and  lamented  colleague.  Professor 
Daniell. 

Equal  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  hospital 
a  place  of  practical  teaching,  by  the  frequent  deli¬ 
very  of  clinical  lectures,  by  daily  observations  at 
the  bedside,  and  by  increasing  as  much  as  possible 
the  offices,  by  filling  which  the  student  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  treatment  of 
disease  and  the  manipulations  of  surgery.  These 
offices  are  conferred,  after  due  examination,  and 
without  entailing  on  the  student  additional  ex¬ 
pense. 

I  have  thus  briefly  glanced  at  some  of  the  facilities 
which  have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
student ;  and  I  now  proceed  with  equal  brevity  to 
present  him  with  a  scheme  of  the  course  of  study 
which  he  will  have  to  follow,  and  to  offer  some 
suggestions  for  his  guidance  during  the  career  upon 
which  he  is  about  to  enter.  And  here  I  must  again 
apologize  to  such  of  my  audience  as  have  passed 
the  period  of  their  pupilage,  or  who,  for  other 
reasons,  are  little  interested  in  the  details  of  medical 
education.  The  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
first  steps  of  a  new  career  must  plead  my  excuse,  if 
I  seem  to  spend  too  much  time  in  an  attempt  to 
guide  them  aright. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  practical  character 


which  the  course  of  medical  instruction  is  assuming 
in  all  the  leading  schools  of  medicine,  as  a  subject 
of  congratulation,  and  a  change  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  our  times ;  and  I  would  urge  you 
to  avail  yourselves,  throughout  the  whole  of  your 
career,  of  all  the  practical  facilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  fall  in  your  way.  To  a  regular  at¬ 
tendance  on  lectures,  and  a  diligent  perusal  of  such 
authors  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  several 
professors,  you  should  add  the  practical  labours  of 
the  dissecting-room,  the  laboratory,  and  the  wards 
of  the  hospital.  Lectures  and  books  are  but  pre¬ 
parations  for  these  personal  exercises  and  expe¬ 
riences,  as  these  again  are  for  the  actual  practice  of 
your  profession. 

Before  I  present  you  with  the  promised  sketch 
of  the  course  of  study  which  you  will  be  required 
to  follow,  I  must  remind  you  of  the  necessity  under 
which  the  pupil  lies  of  possessing  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  If  he  should 
be  conscious  of  any  deficiency  in  this  respect,  he 
should  lose  no  time  in  repairing  it,  by  giving  a 
part  of  each  day  to  the  study  of  the  authors 
selected  by  the  examining  bodies.  I  would  insist 
upon  this  daily  study  of  the  Latin  tongue  as  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  an  exclusive  attention  to  it, 
with  a  view  to  an  approaching  examination.  By 
postponing  the  necessary  preparation  in  this,  as  in 
other  branches  of  study,  the  pupil  is  led  to  depart 
from  that  regular  and  steady  devotion  to  the 
proper  labours  of  the  time  being,  which  is,  on 
every  ground,  so  much  to  be  deprecated. 

In  insisting  upon  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  I  am  very  far  from  urging  the 
medical  pupil  to  sacrifice  even  the  least  important 
of  his  medical  studies  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
critical  knowledge  of  this  or  of  any  other  language; 
and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  obsolete  usages  of 
some  of  our  examining  bodies  should  tend,  as  they 
do,  to  attach  undue  importance  to  Latin  composi¬ 
tion  and  conversation.  To  the  clergyman  a  critical 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
especially  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  of  the  first 
importance,  as  the  business  of  interpretation  forms 
an  essential  part  of  his  sacred  functions ;  but  regu¬ 
lations  which  tempt  and  encourage  the  medical 
man  to  devote  his  time  to  the  speaking  of  Latin, 
and  the  composition  of  Latin  theses  and  orations, 
must  be  looked  upon  with  grave  suspicion,  as  a 
substitution  of  the  letter  of  antiquated  customs  for 
the  spirit  which  gave  them  birth. 

The  only  safe  test  of  custom  is  utility — not  utility 
in  the  abstract,  but  utility  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  at  which  and  in  which  such  custom  prevails. 
The  use  of  Latin  in  conversation  and  composition 
will  not  bear  this  test.  It  is,  at  the  least,  a  waste 
of  time.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  especially  French  and  German.  If  the 
student  feels  that  he  has  any  time  to  devote  to  the 
learning  of  languages,  over  and  above  that  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  read  Latin  authors  with 
facility,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  having 
spent  that  time  in  the  acquisition  of  French  or 
German.  He  will  find  those  languages  useful  to 
him  in  more  ways  than  one ;  and  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  to  yield  a  return  in  kind  for  any 
expense  which  they  may  have  entailed.  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  not  to  be  overlooked  or  despised  in 
any  comparison  which  we  may  institute  between 
the  dead  and  the  living  languages. 

There  is  another  acquirement  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  which,  if  the  student  is  conscious  of  any 
deficiency,  he  ought  to  devote  some  attention :  I 
mean  arithmetic.  When  he  comes  to  attend  lec¬ 
tures  on  chemistry,  he  will  find  that,  without  a 
somewhat  more  extensive  knowledge  of  figures 
than  is  generally  brought  from  our  public  schools, 
he  will  often  be  at  a  loss.  He  will  be  bewildered 
by  equivalents  and  decimals  and  proportions,  and 
grow  disheartened  as  he  becomes  confused.  A 
little  attention  and  application  will  enable  him  to 
supply  his  deficiency  in  this  respect.  He  will  find, 
moreover,  that  the  use  of  figures  is  not  confined  to 
the  laboratory,  but  that  it  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  imperative  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  which  makes  any  pretensions  to  accu- 
and  in  none  more  than  in  that  department  of 
medical  science  which  aims  at  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  preservation  of  health. 
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The  efforts  which  the  student  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  early 
education  should,  however,  on  no  account  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  his 
strictly  medical  studies.  These  have  the  first 
claim  upon  his  attention,  and  it  is  not  till  that  claim 
is  satisfied  that  he  can  safely  turn  to  other  pursuits. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  the  programme 
of  the  studies  which  the  medical  pupil  is  bound  by 
the  authorities  to  pursue  is  such  as,  at  first  sight, 
to  inspire  some  degree  of  apprehension.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  existence;  and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  examination  (I  speak  now  chiefly  of  the  Hall 
and  College)  which  is  to  test  the  student’s  compe¬ 
tency  to  practise  his  profession  takes  place  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  all  the  subjects  which  have 
engaged  his  attention.  It  is  obvious  that  so  large 
an  amount  of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  and 
retained  without  industry,  method,  and  economy 
of  time ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  even  if  a 
certain  routine  were  not  distinctly  prescribed  by  the 
e.xamining  bodies,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  attend  these  several  courses  of  lectures  in  some 
regular  order. 

What  that  order  is  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary 
that  I  should  point  out.  It  follows  naturally  from 
the  relation  which  one  subject  bears  to  another. 
No  one  can  safely  undertake  a  surgical  operation 
without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  parts  upon  w’hich  he  is 
about  to  operate.  Hence  the  study  of  anatomy 
must  precede  that  of  surgery.  So  also,  before  we 
can  safely  prescribe  a  remedy,  we  must  understand 
both  the  minute  structure  and  functions  of  the  part 
affected  by  disease,  and  the  properties  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  we  propose  to  employ.  The  study  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  therefore,  must  be  preceded 
by  that  of  physiology  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
chemistry  and  botany  on  the  other.  Our  medical 
curricula  have  been  formed  on  this  obvious  principle. 
Accordingly,  during  the  first  winter  session,  the 
student  is  directed  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures 
on  anatomy,  a  second  on  physiology,  and  a  third 
on  chemistry  To  these,  if  he  proposes  to  limit  his 
education  to  the  period  of  three  winter  and  two 
summer  sessions — the  minimum  prescribed  by  one 
of  our  examining  bodies— he  must  add  a  course  of 
lectures  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

But  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  pupil  the 
importance  of  extending  his  term  of  education  to 
four  years  at  the  least.  The  advantage  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  is  well  worth  the  saciifice  of  time,  and  he 
may  rest  assured  that  he  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
the  additional  year  devoted  to  his  studies.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  he  has  already'  determined  upon  this  wise 
course,  he  will  have,  during  his  first  winter  session, 
to  attend  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
chemistry;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  osteology  he  will 
be  prepared  for  the  practical  studies  of  the  dissect¬ 
ing-room. 

Such  is  the  programme  of  his  studies  for  the 
first  winter  session.  During  the  first  summer 
session  he  should  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on 
botany,  and  a  course  of  practical  manipulation  in 
the  chemical  laboratory. 

By  following  this  course  he  will  find  himself,  at 
the  end  of  his  first  year,  in  possession  of  a  large 
amount  of  elementary  knowledge.  He  will  have 
made  some  progress  in  all  the  sciences  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  foundation  of  medical  and  surgical 
practice.  This  foundation  he  will  proceed,  in  his 
second  winter  session,  to  widen  and  strengthen  by 
attending  a  second  course  of  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology,  and  by  a  diligent  attendance  in  the  dis¬ 
secting-room.  Chemistry  and  botany,  which  were 
studied  in  the  previous  winter  and  summer  sessions, 
will  now  find  their  joint  application  in  the  course  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  the  student 
may  enter  with  advantage  on  his  attendance  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  second  summer  session  he  may  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy,  and,  if 
he  have  not  already  practised  pharmacy  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  practical  instruction  offered  in  the  dispensary 
of  the  hospital. 

With  the  second  winter  session  the  attendance 


on  anatomy  and  physiology  and  the  labours  of  the 
dissecting-room  ought  to  terminate,  and,  if  due 
diligence  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
competent  knowledge  of  both  these  subjects  will 
have  been  obtained.  The  council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  has,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
prescribed  a  third  course  of  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology.  But  for  this  regulation,  the  third  winter 
session  might  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  lectures 
on  the  three  practical  sciences  of  medicine,  surgery, 
and  midwifery,  and  the  practical  pursuits  of  the 
hospital ;  and  the  third  summer  session  to  a  course 
of  forensic  medicine.  The  fourth  winter  session 
may  be  spent  in  attending  a  second  course  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  remaining 
summer  se.^sion,  in  that  diligent  attendance  at  the 
bedside  which  is  to  form  the  immediate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  profession. 

My  object  in  laying  before  you  this  brief  outline 
of  the  course  of  study  which  you  will  be  required, 
or  may  be  recommended,  to  follow,  is  rather  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  vast  extent  of  your  studies,  than 
to  furnish  you  with  information  which  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  other  sources.  I  deem  it  of 
the  very  first  importance  that  you  should  understand 
thus  early  the  amount  of  labour  which  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform ;  that  you  should  feel  at 
the  very  outset  that  you  have  no  time  to  lose ; 
that  you  should  resolve  to  give  yourselves  forth¬ 
with  earnestly  and  steadily,  with  punctuality  and 
perseverance,  to  the  work  you  have  taken  in  hand. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  it  has  been  the  constant 
aim  of  the  professors  and  authorities  of  this  college 
to  provide  you  with  every  possible  facility  for  the 
prosecution  of  your  studies,  and  for  the  practice  of 
those  manipulations  which  will  be  so  constantly  in 
request  when  you  come  to  enter  on  the  business  of 
your  profession. 

To  facilities  and  opportunities  the  council  have 
been  anxious  to  add  encouragements,  in  the  shape 
of  prizes,  certificates  of  honour,  and  scholarships  : 
the  prizes  as  rewards  of  merit  in  individual  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  scholarships  as  acknowledgments  of 
more  general  and  comprehensive  attainments  in 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  lectures  of  the  year  in 
which  they  are  awarded. 

The  highest  and  most  valuable  distinctions  are 
thus  reserved  for  those  who  have  pursued  with  most 
success  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  ex¬ 
amining  bodies  and  recommended  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors;  and  the  strongest  encouragement  is  held 
out  to  the  student  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  circle  of  those  sciences,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  essential  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  accomplisiied  physician  and  surgeon. 

I  must  not  quit  this  subject  of  the  scholarships, 
so  recently  founded  by  the  liberality  of  the  council, 
without  adverting  to  the  advantage  which  they  are 
likely  to  confer  on  the  profession  by  adding  to  the 
often  scanty  resources  of  the__industrious  student, 
and  thus  enabling  him  to  obtain  for  himself  a  more 
complete  and  extended  medical  education.  When 
we  reflect  how  often,  in  all  professions,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  limited  resources,  and  the  anxious 
desire  to  lighten  the  burden  which  a  professional 
education  imposes  on  a  parent,  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  strenuous  and  successful  efforts,  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  these  scholarships,  like  the 
more  numerous  endowments  of  our  ancient  uni¬ 
versities,  may  be  the  means  of  fostering  that  open¬ 
ing  talent  which  is  destined  to  shed  a  lustre  on  our 
profession. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  medical 
professors  that  the  first  proposal  to  found  a  scho¬ 
larship  in  connection  with  this  college  emanated 
from  themselves ;  and  that  they  have  thus  led  the 
way  to  that  more  general  system  of  endowment 
which  has  been  lately  extended  to  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  college. 

By  the  establishment  of  prizes,  certificates  of 
honour,  and  scholarships  upon  a  large  and  liberal 
scale,  the  authorities  of  the  college  have  furnished 
a  motive  to  industry  which  may  be  expected  to 
address  itself  with  effect  to  a  large  number  of  our 
pupils.  On  referring  to  the  calendar  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  I  find  that  no  less  than  twenty-eight  of 
these  distinctions  were  conferred  on  nineteen 
students,  at  the  end  of  the  last  winter  session  ;  and 
this  number  will  be  increased  at  the  next  distribu¬ 


tion  by  additional  prizes  and  certificates  of  honour 
in  physiology,  surgery,  medicine,  and  midwifery,  to 
which  I  may  add,  prizes  for  proficiency  in  chemical 
manipulation,  and  for  the  medical  and  surgical 
studies  of  the  hospital.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
as  of  recent  establishment,  the  Daniell  Scholarship, 
founded  to  give  encouragement  to  the  higher  order 
of  attainments  in  practical  chemistry. 

But  though  the  system  of  prizes  and  endowments 
has  a  salutary  effect  in  stimulating  and  sustaining 
the  industry  of  the  student,  and  though  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  felt  by  a  large  number  of  our  pupils,  it 
would  not  be  safe  or  desirable  to  trust  to  a  system 
of  reward  and  competition  as  the  chief  or  only 
engine  by  which  to  move  the  sluggish  and  fix  the 
wavering.  Such  a  system,  from  its  very  nature, 
must  be  partial  in  its  operation.  The  majority  of 
all  bodies  of  young  men  is  inaccessible  to  the 
action  of  these  moral  stimulants.  The  diffident, 
the  slow  of  apprehension,  and  the  infirm  of  pur¬ 
pose,  either  keep  altogether  aloof  from  competition, 
or  abandon  it  long  before  the  day  of  trial.  They 
require  to  be  guided  and  assisted  in  the  laborious 
career  into  which  the  more  ambitious  and  enter¬ 
prising  are  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  distinction 
and  reward — a  prospect  which  must  be  regarded, 
in  any  case,  as  a  secondary  inducement,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  a 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation. 

It  is  this  sense  of  duty,  strengthened  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  responsible  nature  of  the  profession 
which  he  has  embraced,  that  can  alone  preserve  the 
medical  student,  whatever  his  character  or  capacity, 
from  the  temptations  to  idleness  and  negligence 
which,  if  he  yield  to  them,  will  soon  be  followed  by 
assaults  still  more  difficult  to  resist,  and  still  more 
fatal  to  his  present  welfare  and  future  prospects. 

I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  view  with 
peculiar  alarm  the  student’s  residence  in  London. 

I  believe  the  fears  often  entertained  by  parents  and 
guardians  to  be  exaggerated  and  founded  in  mis¬ 
apprehension.  I  think  that  it  would  appear,  on 
close  investigation,  that  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  the  vices  and  disorders  attributed  to  the 
temptations  of  the  great  metropolis  are  really  im¬ 
portations  from  the  country  town.  The  disorderly 
student  is  merely  the  riotous  apprentice  released 
altogether  from  a  control  which  he  had  long  dis¬ 
regarded  and  set  at  nought,  or  a  vigilance  which 
he  had  had  too  many  opportunities  of  eluding.  The 
incomplete  occupation  of  his  time,  and  the  irregular 
surveillance  to  which  he  was  necessarily  subject, 
exposed  him  to  temptations  far  greater  than  those 
which  await  him  amid  the  engrossing  occupations 
of  the  school  and  hospital,  combined,  as  they  are 
here,  with  the  regular  and  punctual  observances  of 
the  collegiate  system.  There  is  this  additional  ad¬ 
vantage,  too,  attending  a  residence  in  London,  that 
it  abounds  in  the  means  of  innocent  relaxation,  and 
holds  out  at  least  as  many  harmless  attractions  as 
it  does  dangerous  temptations.  In  the  country 
town,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  temptations  are 
scarcely  less  numerous,  the  means  of  innocent  re¬ 
laxation  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 

In  instituting  this  comparison  between  the  dan- 
gers  and  temptations  incident  to  a  residence  in 
town  and  country  respectively,  I  am  very  far  from 
being  influenced  by  a  desire  to  put  forward  opinions 
opposed  to  the  prevalent  belief.  The  issue  of  the 
comparison,  far  from  being  a  matter  of  idle  curiosity, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  a  leading  question 
connected  with  medical  education  :  I  mean  the 
question  whether  it  is  most  to  the  advantage  of  the 
medical  student  himself,  and  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs,  that  his  education  should  begin 
with  an  apprenticeship,  and  be  followed  by  the 
usual  course  of  medical  study  in  some  metropolitan 
or  provincial  school  of  medicine,  or  whether  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  which  is  gradually  falling 
into  disuse,  should  be  altogether  abandoned,  and 
the  pupil  commence  his  medical  studies  at  the  col¬ 
lege  or  hospital. 

In  expressitig  an  opinion  in  favour  of  this  last 
alternative,  I  would  by  no  means  represent  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  as  one  of  unmixed  evil,  or 
the  opposite  system  as  one  of  unqualified  superiority. 
Nor  would  I  willingly  lose  this  opportunity  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  tribute  of  respect  to  those  medical  men  who, 
i  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  at- 
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horror  of  quackrry ;  the  incompetent  will  fall, 
as  useless  dreps,  to  the  bottom.  The  profession 
would  not  then  prove  to  be  so  overstocked. 

‘  “I  might  add,  as  additional  points  of  medical  re¬ 
form,  not  only  uniformity  of  medical  education  as 
in  France,  but  that  the  certificate  system  should  be 
either  superseded  or  very  much  modified  ;  and  that 
the  giving  of  private  certificates  to  favourites  com¬ 
peting  for  professional  preferment  should  be  declared 
empirical  and  discarded  by  the  profession — this, 
however,  would  be  a  necessary  result  of  pub  ic  ex¬ 
aminations  and  concours.  A  Board  of  Health  is 
also  another  very  desirable  object. 

“I  must  now  offer  my  congratulations  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  my  class  upon  the  uniform  success 
which  has  attended  the  pupils  of  this  school  at 
their  examinations ;  out  of  sixty-six  who  have  gone 
up  for  examination  before  the  various  medical 
boards  during  the  last  winter  and  summer  sessions, 
there  has  not  been  one  rejection, 

“  May  I  hope  that  the  present  session  will  prove 
equally  propitious,  and  that  unanimity  and  regu¬ 
larity  will  prevail,  both  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
structors  and  the  instructed.- 

“  It  truly  astonishes  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
vast  number  of  medical  men  which  this  school  has 
furnished,  during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  to  the 
army,  navy,  and  civil  departments — a  period  of 
time,  I  trust,  sufficiently  long  to  guarantee  its 
stability. 

“  As  to  the  individual  success  of  my  pupils  in  life, 
many  of  them  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
most  distinguished.  I  can  reckon,  in  London 
alone,  at  least  three  or  four  authorized  teachers 
who  received  their  professional  education  at  this 
school. 

“  This  establishment  has  also  been  the  means  of 
benefiting  the  pupils  at  large  ;  it  was  the  means  of 
effecting,  in  the  year  1833,  an  equitable  distribution 
of  bodies  for  dissection. 

“This  school  has  also  been  the  means  of  keeping 
the  entrance  fees  within  due  and  moderate  bounds, 
if  not  of  reducing  them.  The  most  detestable  taxes 
are  those  upon  knowledge,  whether  in  the  form  of 
expensive  books,  lectures,  or  diplomas  ;  because 
‘  knowledge  is  power  ’  begotten  by  a  lawful  birth, 
viz.— mental  application  ;  it  intrinsically  belongs 
to  the  identity  of  the  individual,  and  it  should, 
therefore,  be  properly  directed  and  encouraged, 
never  oppressed. 

“  Great  fees  or  taxes  are  heavy  weights  laid  upon 
the  springs  of  human  wisdom  and  industry,  which 
latter,  fostered  by  toleration  and  liberty,  will  be  the 
means  of  moralizing  the  world  and  establishing  a 
basis  for  a  universal  true  religion. 

“  Strange  to  say,  that  Mr.  Wakley,  in  his  last 
Lancet,  has  made  cheap  medical  education  and 
cheap  schools  a  point  of  attack,  although  only  a 
few  years  ago  he  used  to  be  the  strong  advocate 
for  both.  Was  he  the  advocate  of  high-priced 
knowledge,  I  would  ask,  before  a  factotum  of  his 
became  hospital  teacher,  and  when  his  sons  attended 
a  private  medical  school  ?  Did  he  not  then  reiterate, 
again  and  again,  that  the  private  schools  ought  to 
be  supported  because  the  teachers  depended  solely 
upon  their  own  merits. 

“  As  to  cheap  education,  the  admission  into  the 
profession  should  depend  more  upon  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  than  upon  pecuniary  compe¬ 
tency.  The  late  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
various  branches  of  teaching,  and  consequent  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  fees,  have  conspired  to  make  it 
depend  on  pecuniary  qualification.  If  we  are  to 
have  an  aristocracy  in  the  profession,  let  it  be  an 
aristocracy  of  talent,  not  of  money  and  patronage. 
With  the  present  expenses  of  medical  education 
John  Hunter,  unaided  by  his  brother,  would  have 
been  debarred  from  entering  the  profession. 

“  Fo  return  to  our  subject.  There  is,  moreover, this 
special  advantage  connected  with  this  school — our 
operations  are  practically  and  systematically  con¬ 
centrated  to  a  focus,  and  I  am  constantly  on  the 
spot  to  regulate,  assist,  and  advise. 

“  I  was  once  aske<l  whether  those  who  entered  to 
private  schools  (so  called),  instead  of  the  hospital 
ones,  did  not  labour  under  a  disadvantage  in  after 
life?  I  answer,  yes,  certainly.  I  will  tell  you  the 
disadvantage  :  the  teacher  in  the  private  school  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  each  pupil, 
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he  better  knows  the  relative  progress  that  each 
makes,  and  can  adapt  his  interrogatories,  advice, 
and  personal  instruction  to  the  wants  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  each  pupil,  whereby,  the  fair  inference  is, 
that  his  pupils  go  into  practice  better  qualified. 
This  is  the  terrible  disadvantage  that  the  pupils  in 
the  private  schools  labour  under,  besides  having 
the  benefit  of  summer  instruction  and  dissection. 

“  I  give  no  medals,  but,  instead  of  that,  I  shall,  in 
my  humble  sphere,  make  as  close  an  approach  to 
the  French  system  as  possible,  and  thereby  confer 
a  solid  benefit  upon  the  deserving.  I  regret  that 
the  dispensary  has  been  for  a  time  suspended  ;  but 
in  a  day  or  two,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  will 
be  renewed  with  increased  vigour,  and  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  this  place.  All  the  pupils  of  this 
school  will  have  gratuitous  admission  to  it;  the 
medical  officers  being  the  professors  of  the  school. 
Twelve  pupils  will  be  elected  by  public  competi¬ 
tion  of  talent,  by  co7icours,  to  assist  the  professors 
in  attending  upon  the  patients  of  this  institution, 
who  will  collectively  constitute  the  ‘  class  of  ho¬ 
nours'  and  will  receive  a  ^certificate  of  honours’ 
attesting  the  mode  and  object  of  the  election. 

“  All  the  pupils  of  the  Charlotte-street  School  of 
Medicine  will  be  allowed  to  compete,  with  this  re¬ 
servation  ; — that  either  of  the  lecturers  shall  have  the 
power  of  excluding  any  student  upon  the  score  of 
impropriety  of  conduct  or  immorality. 

“  The  honourable  distinctions  of  this  certificate 
will,  of  course  prove  a  strong  recommendation  to 
its  possessor  in  after  life.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
there  will  be  a  fresh  election  for  filling  the  same. 

“  I  would  wish,  in  the  next  place,  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  something  that  will  not  form  an  integral 
portion  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  but 
which  will  prove  worthy  of  the  future  consideration 
of  the  pupils  present,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other 
schools.  It  is  often  the  case  with  a  deserving 
young  medical  man  that  he  fails  of  success  alto¬ 
gether  for  the  want  of  a  little  pecuniary  assistance 
at  the  onset  of  medical  life.  How  often  is  it,  also, 
that  a  young  man  is  thrown  out  of  a  situation  from 
accident  or  disease ;  and  how  often  is  it  the  case 
that  the  studies  of  a  pupil  are  arrested  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  a  relative,  and  that  he  is  left 
penniless  and  resourceless  ? 

“  My  object  would  be  to  prevent  this,  by  propos¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  a  society,  which  could  perhaps 
be  called  the  Medical  Assistants  and  Pupils’ 
Relief  Society,  or  some  such  a  name,  the 
object  of  which  society  should  be  to  relieve  dis¬ 
tressed  medical  assistants  and  students,  whose 
pecuniary  embarrassments  are  not  incurred  as  the 
result  of  impropriety  of  conduct.  I  merely  throw 
this  out  as  a  suggestion,  having  had  more  expe¬ 
rience  and  closer  acquaintanceship  with  pupils  than 
any  other  teacher  in  England.  It  should  not  be 
connected  with  any  school  or  any  particular  party. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  pupils  will  unite  to  ac¬ 
complish  so  great  and  worthy  an  object,  and  that 
considerable  aid  will  be  obtained,  in  form  of  sub¬ 
scriptions,  from  medical  practitioners. 

“  Next,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  make  some  ob 
servations  upon  the  hours  of  lecture,  and  the 
general  arrangements  of  this  school ;  to  which 
circumstances  compel  me  to  claim  your  special 
attention. 

“  From  9  to  10,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri¬ 
days;  materia  medica. 

“  From  9  to  10,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur¬ 
days;  chemistry. 

“  From  10  to  11  daily,  excepting  Saturdays;  ana¬ 
tomical  demonstrations. 

“  From  half-past  2  to  half-past  3,  Mondays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  principles  of  medicine. 

“  From  half-past  3  to  half-past  4  daily ;  anatomy 
and  physiology. 

“  From  half-past  4  to  half-past  5,  Tuesdays,  Thurs¬ 
days,  and  Saturdays ;  midwitery. 

“  From  7  to  8  in  the  evening,  Mondays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  and  Fridays ;  surgery. 

“  The  student  will  thus  have  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  to  half-past  three  in  the  afternooon  to  at¬ 
tend  to  hospital  and  dispensary  practice  on  Tues¬ 
days,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  ;  and  from  eleven 
a.m.  to  half-past  two  p.m., Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays : — a  longer  time  than  is  allowed  for 
those  duties  in  most  hospital  schools;  and,  besides, 


should  the  pupils  find  thert  j^.'Xldis’s  hour  for  th5' 
principles  of  medicine  isSi(5oai4y  in  the  afternooiF' 
for  their  convenience,  hetjjvW, '  I-  htn  suje,  readil^TC 
alter  it  according  to  the  jaf^rfnYvybich  I  have  in-.. 
variably  followed  for  th^ast  Wepty-fbur  years^ 
that  the  hours  of  lecture,  to  suit"^foj£neee^Ur^  of 
all,  must  be  always  determined  by  tile  universal 
voice  of  the  class,  and  that,  if  a  sin  gle  pupil  is  hindered 
from  attending  in  consequence  of  any  alteration, 
the  act  of  injustice  is  as  gross  as  though  a  dozen 
were  thereby  deprived  of  their  instruction. 

“  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  was  stated  some 
time  since  in  the  ‘  Lancet,’  and  reiterated  again 
on  the  12th  ultimo ; — ‘  VVe  do  not  recommend 
Dermott’s  school.  In  every  instance,  if  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  they  should  select  for  attendance  a  hospital 
which  has  in  close  connection  with  it  a  school 
which  contains  teachers  that  are  well  known  for 
their  abilities  and  industry,  and  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties.  The’  scene  for  the  day’s 
labour  and  study,  should,  if  possible,  be  found 
under  one  roof,  or,  certainly,  in  contiguous  build¬ 
ings.’  Now,  I  want  no  vague  inuendos,  or 
anonymous  communications,  but  if  he  has  any 
strong  reason  for  advising  students  not  to  enter, 
it  behoves  him  to  stick  to  facts,  and  to  state  his 
reaso7is.  This  journal  is  public  property  (such 
as  it  is),  and  both  the  public  and  myself  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  it.  I  challenge  him  to  do  it. 

As  to  the  nonsense,  that  the  hospital  and  all  the 
lectures  should  be  under  one  roof,  he  may  just  as 
well  say  that  a  five  minutes’  walk  between  the  hours 
of  lecture  and  hospital  attendance  would  be  of  im¬ 
mense  injury  to  the  health  and  intellect;  or,  whilst 
he  was  about  it,  he  should  have  recommended  the 
pupils  to  sleep,  eat,  attend  hospital  and  lectures, 
under  the  same  roof,  as  highly  corroborative 
both  to  mind  and  body. 

I  have  heretofore  canvassed  Mr.  Wakleys  conduct 
as  a  medical  reformer — and  had  a  right  to  do  it — 
because,  as  an  old  medical  reformer,  I  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  interest  at  stake  upon  it,  and  it  was 
my  duty  on  these  grounds  to  chastise  him  for 
his  delinquencies.  It  is,  moreover,  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  right  and  duty,  as  an  integral  part  of 
civilized  society,  to  express  your  opinion  upon  the 
public  conduct  of  those  who  obtrude  themselves 
upon  society  as  public  characters — about  our  self- 
appointed  servants  who  pretend  to  do  our  work  for 
us.  Is  itfor  him,  therefore — because  I  have  in  former 
times  deliberately  given  my  reasons  for  disap¬ 
proving  of  him  as  a  public  servant  to  the  profes¬ 
sion — to  say  with  a  breast  swelling  with  malignity 
and  with  malice,  as  great  as  the  actions  were  puny 
and  contemptible,  ‘  I  will  not  allow  any  adver¬ 
tisement  from,  or  relating,  to  that  man  to  appear  in 
wy  journal — I  will  crush  that  man’?  Is  this  an 
Aristides  ?  or  does  it  partake  of  the  spirit  (but 
without  the  ability)  of  a  Gesler  ?  Is  this  man  fit  to 
be  a  lawgiver?  The  very  course  which  gave  him  no¬ 
toriety  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  in  consequence  of 
its  noveltj'  and  scurrility,  is  proving  his  shipwreck. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  profession  is  losing  its 
taste  for  low  vituperation — it  is  grown  thoroughly 
stale ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when 
none  of  tlie  profession  will  any  longer  allow  any 
journal  which  is  a  vehicle  of  the  same  to  pollute 
their  family  hearths  and  circles. 

“  To  quote  the  words  of  the  ‘  Lancet,’  applying 
them  to  the  editor,  instead  of  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  he  has  lately  so  calumniated  and 
misrepresented,  I  would  say,  ‘  We  are  willing  to 
allow  the  waters  of  oblivion  to  flow  over  all  that 
has  transpired,  except  as  it  regards  such  acts  as 
ought  to  weigh  with  us,  as  reasonable  beings,  in 
guarding  against  future  misconduet — against  other 
degradations.’ 

“  So  much,  then,  for  the  arrangements  of  this 
school  V.  Mr.  Wakley. 

‘‘  You  must  recollect,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  can¬ 
not  work  for  affluence,  you  must  work  for  a  living; 
that  irregularities  and  dissipation  will  produce 
disappointment,  cause  exposure  of  your  ignorance, 
vexation,  penury,  disease,  misery,  and  probably, as 
an  ultimate  asylum,  a  premature  grave.  I  advise 
you  to  arrange  your  readings  at  night  into  two 
grand  divisions.  First,  what  you  have  heard  and 
seen  in  your  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  dissec¬ 
tions  during  the  day ;  secondly,  what  you  expect 
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to  see  and  hear  as  topics  of  instruction  during  the 
ensuing  day.  Don’t  recline  your  head  on  your 
pillow  without  doing  this,  or  your  work  will  dread¬ 
fully  accumulate,  and  you  will  get  notoriously  be¬ 
hind  your  fellow-students. 

“  I  would  never  advise  you  to  take  a  book  into  the 
dissecting-room — the  latter  is  the  place  for  dissec¬ 
tion,  not  for  reading.  If  you  do,  it  is  a  confession 
that  you  have  neglected  your  duties  in  the  closet 
the  preceding  evening.  It  is  like  a  general  taking 
a  book  on  military  taeties  into  the  field  to  study 
during  the  action. 

“  As  a  strong  incentive  to  study,  you  must  recol¬ 
lect  that  there  are  various  markets  now  opening 
for  the  sale  of  talent,  to  which  you  will  be  able  to 
gain  access  at  little  cost  either  of  time  or  money. 
By  the  instrumentality  of  steam  and  the  influence 
of  free  trade,  a  spirit  of  fraternity  is  becoming 
established  between  nations,  the  most  distant  coun¬ 
tries  are  approximated  and  almost  brought  into 
juxtaposition.  All  nations  are  being  fused  into 
each  other  as  one  common  community,  and  a  new 
world  is  bursting  upon  us.  Knowledge  is  uniformly 
spreading,  the  billows  of  discord  between  nations 
are  subsiding  in  the  swelling  tide  of  public  opinion 
and  intelligence,  which,  in  defiance  of  tlie  dicUites 
of  kings  and  the  edicts  of  the  oppressor,  is  over¬ 
whelming  all  obstacles,  and  rapidly  and  literally 
fulfilling  the  sacred  prophecy,  that  all  people  shall 
be  as  one  nation,  and  that  knowledge  shall  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  great  deep. 

'  “Yes,  gentlemen, such  is  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
that,  before  your  medical  career  terminates,  talent 
will  gain  the  ascendency  over  vice,  even  in  pa¬ 
tronage-ridden  England,  and  Merit,  shaking  from 
its  eagle  pinions  the  cramping  and  paralysing  frost 
of  oppression  and  monopoly,  with  wide-spread 
wings,  will  soar  aloft  in  its  own  majesty,  into  the 
blissful  and  serene  regions  of  pure  and  unalloyed 
science. 

“  Finally,  gentlemen,  let  me  observe,  be  sedulous 
and  persevering  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  you 
will  be  as  gloriously  successful  in  obtaining  know¬ 
ledge.  Industry,  it  is  true,  does  not  ensure  to  you 
honours  and  emolument;  but  it  will  ensure  you  a 
happy  conscience,  a  sense  of  proud  independence 
within  your  breast  connected  with  the  conviction 
of  your  deserts.  This  is  much  more  desirable  than 
the  spurious  fame  of  the  monopolist.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  recollect  that  if  you  are  idle,  though 
you  should  even  obtain  your  diploma,  the  seal  of 
confirmation  upon  it  will  be  the  seal  of  blood,  and 
you  will  go  forth,  not  as  blessings  to  society,  but  as 
murderers.  Let  us  strenuously  persevere,  then, 
knowing  that  no  greater  thing  can  be  said  of  man 
than  this,  ‘  He  served  his  God  and  his  generation, 
and  he  died.’  Let  us  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that 
we  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  monopoly 
and  self-election  and  private  influence  in  all  our 
institutions  shall  be  abolished— when  talent  shall 
reign  triumphant — when  that  tyrant  Ignorance 
shall  retire  for  ever  into  the  shades  of  oblivion,  and 
when  all  the  medical  profession,  possessing  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  shall  be  as  one  grand  har¬ 
monious  brotherhood,  labouring  in  the  cause  of 
science,  not  only  for  individual  distinclion  but 
for  the  good  of  all,  under  the  triune  meridian  sun 
of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice — the  medical  millen¬ 
nium.  God  grant  it!” 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL. 


On  Saturday  last,  the  school  attached  to  this 
hospital  was  opened  for  the  session,  Mr.  Erichsen 
delivering  the  introductory  address  to  a  large 
audience,  comprising  many  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  of  the  clergy,  and 
medical  practitioners  of  the  district. 

After  adverting  to  the  usefulness  of  the  medical 
student  properly  filling  up  the  period  of  his  stu¬ 
dies,  by  which  his  future  success  of  life  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  society  will  in  a  great  measure  be  deter¬ 
mined,  and  urging  upon  the  student  to  preserve 
the  zeal  and  activity  that  have  animated  him, 
undiminished  during  his  future  life,  the  lec¬ 
turer  proceeded  to  j)oint  out  the  causes  that  had 
led  and  were  leading  individuals  to  eminence,  in 
this  and  the  other  learned  professions.  He  pointed 


out  that,  although  the  gifts  of  genius  might  be 
denieil  to  many,  still  that  we  had  all  faculties  of 
the  mind  which  might,  by  constant  cultivation  and 
care,  be  so  improved  as  to  supply  the  place  of 
genius;  that,  if  any  one  would  act  with  a  strong 
and  Cjwnest  determination  to  become  eminent  in 
his  profession,  he  would,  if  he  pursued  his  deter¬ 
mination  with  untiring  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  kept  the  end  he  had  in  view  steadily  in  mind, 
infallibly  succeed,  provided  he  had  that  physical 
strength  allotted  him  that  would  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  resolve ;  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  original  diflerence  existed  in  intellectual  as 
well  as  in  physical  power,  but  that  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases,  by  care,  labour,  and  vigilant  at¬ 
tention,  great  success  might  be  obtained ;  that  the 
mental  powers  were  capable  of  progressive  and 
almost  indefinite  improvement;  and  that,  as  the 
bodily  strength  might  be  increased  b}'  proper  care, 
so  might  the  faculties  of  the  mind  be  invigo¬ 
rated  and  be  adapted  to  the  highest  purpo.ses  by 
early,  constant,  and  careful  cultivation;  and  we 
find,  on  examiningthediscipline by  wh:ch  the  mind 
of  any  man  of  eminence  has  been  trained,  that  it  is 
only  by  this  constant  and  unremitting  vigilance, 
perseverance,  and  care  that  success  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  not  by  trusting  to  the  unsteady  in¬ 
spirations  of  what  is  called  genius. 

The  student  should  likewise  learn  to  estimate 
the  value  of  time :  much  of  his  successwill  depend 
upon  economy  in  this  important  respect,  and  on 
punctuality  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Every  man 
is  accountable  for  his  time,  but  none  more  so  than 
the  medical  student ;  for,  though  the  period  allotted 
to  study  may  at  the  commencement  seem  long, 
it  will  pass  away  quickly  and  cannot  return ;  and 
it  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  way  in  which 
this  has  been  filled  up,  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
acquit  himself  properly  when  called  upon  in  cases 
of  great  emergency,  when  on  the  state  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  preparation  it  will  often  depend  whether  the 
result  will  be  life  or  death,  and  whether,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  will  be  able  to  practise  his  profession 
with  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit— or  even  safety — 
to  the  community  at  large. 

After  further  cautioning  the  student  against  al¬ 
lowing  himself  to  be  involved  in  the  bondage  of 
bad  habits,  or  indulging  in  low  and  debasing  pur¬ 
suits,  Mr.  Erichsen  proceeded  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  various 
studies  that  would  occupy  his  time ;  he  dwelt 
especially  on  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  chemistry  and 
anatomy  the  foundations  on  which  medical  science 
rested.  He  urged  the  student  to  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  details  as  w’ell  as  with  the 
principles  of  chemistry,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  interest,  or  the  satisfaction  that  is  de¬ 
rived^  from  the  beauty  of  its  experiments  or  the 
certainty  of  its  evidence,  or,  indeed,  on  account  of 
its  close  and  intimate  relation  even  to  pharmacy, 
to  medical  jurisprudence,  or  to  physiology,  but 
rather  on  account  of  the  close  connection  that  has 
of  late  years  been  established  between  chemistry 
and  pathology  and  clinical  medicine.  The  impulse 
that  organic  chemistry  has  received  within  the  last 
few  years  from  the  labours  of  a  host  of  philosophers, 
having  tended  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  give  us 
a  more  profound  insight  into  the  essence  of  the 
vital  processes,  has  cleared  up  the  relations  of  the 
different  articles  of  food  to  the  purposes  they  bear 
in  the  economy,  and  has  thrown  the  greatest  light 
upon  the  causes,  and  has  enabled  us  to  direct  with 
much  greater  certainty  and  effect  the  treatment,  of 
many  important  diseases,  especially  those  of  the 
urinary  and  digestive  organs.  Hence  a  sound 
acquaintance  with  its  principles,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  its  manipulatory  details,  can  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  mere  ornamental  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  medical  curriculum — the  accomplish¬ 
ment,  as  it  were,  of  the  physician — but  must  be 
regarded  as  essential  requisites  to  the  education  of 
every  man  who  would  practise  his  profession  with 
credit  and  success. 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  point  out  in  very 
forcible  language  the  necessity  that  there  existed 
for  every  medical  man  to  be  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  important  relations  that  subsist 


between  these  sciences  and  practical  surgery,  but 
with  pathology  and  every  department  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art.  After  pointing  out  the  important  services 
that  experimental  physiology  had  rendered  to 
practical  surgery,  as  evidenced  by  the  labours  of 
John  Hunter  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  on  the  necessity 
that  there  exists,  in  order  to  make  physiology  avail¬ 
able  to  practice,  not  to  study  the  functions  of 
organs  separately,  but  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
them  as  part  of  a  whole,  associated  and  linked  toge¬ 
ther  by  connection  and  sympathy,  and  thus  to  judge 
properly  of  their  reciprocal  influence  in  disease. 

The  next  subject  dwelt  upon  was  the  importance 
of  an  acquaintance  with  classical  literature ;  and 
Mr.  Erichsen  showed  the  false  liberality  and  the 
affectation  of  practical  wisdom  of  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  depreciate  languages,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  entails  a  knowledge  of  the  characters 
of  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  of 
the  noblest  sentiments  that  the  human  mind  ever 
conceived.  An  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
likewise  leads  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of 
our  own,  and  to  greater  order  and  precision  of 
ideas.  He  likewise  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  that 
attends  an  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  of  the 
more  generally-used  European  languages,  and 
directed  especial  attention  to  the  necessity  of  every 
member  of  a  learned  profession  being  able  to  speak 
and  write  his  own  language  correctly,  as  otherwise 
he  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  contempt  and 
ridicule  on  his  own  body,  and,  however  great  his 
professional  skill  might  be,  would  suffer  from  the 
slenderness  of  his  general  acquirements. 

After  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  attending 
closely  to  clinical  instruction,  and  to  whatever 
would  tend  to  make  him  accomplished  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Erichsen  warned  the  stu¬ 
dent  against  ever  turning  his  profession  to  un¬ 
worthy  purposes  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  and 
cautioned  him  strenuously  against  indulging  in 
scepticism  or  doubt  as  to  the  powers  of  his  art,  and  of 
falling  into  voluntary  or  involuntary  quackery.  He 
pointed  out  the  great  power  that  medicine  al¬ 
ready  possesses  in  curing  with  certainty  many 
diseases,  especially  of  an  acute  character,  and  of 
checking  or  materially  relieving  others  of  a  more 
chronic  nature ;  and  he  expressed  his  conviction, 
and  stated  at  length  his  reasons  for  firmly  believing, 
that  the  principles  on  which  medicine  is  founded 
are  as  exact  as  those  that  regulate  other  sciences. 

Mr.  Erichsen  concluded  a  very  eloquent  address 
by  urging  the  students  not  to  interfere  during  the 
progress  of  their  studies  in  those  changes  in  medical 
politics  by  which  the  profession  is  at  present  being 
agitated,  and,  when  the  period  arrived  at  which 
they  might  possess  sufficient  time  and  experience  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  such  subjects,  to  be 
guided  by  no  feeling  but  a  desire  to  benefit  and 
protect  the  whole  body  of  the  profession,  and  above 
all  things  to  be  careiul,  before  engaging  themselves 
in  any  cause,  to  inquire  into  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  about  to  associate  themselves ; 
he  said  that  the  time  was  past  when  men  withoutcha- 
racter  and  principle  were  tolerated  either  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  or  by  society  atlarge;  andthat,if  theyallowed 
themselves  to  sacrifice  their  honour  or  probity  to 
selfish  or  unworthy  ends,  they  would  inevitably, 
whatever  their  abilities  and  attainments  might  be, 
become  lost  and  ruined  men — shunned  by  those 
with  whom  their  daily  duties  brought  them  into 
contact.  He  felt  how  much  the  students  had  a  right 
to  claim  of  their  preceptors,  and  he  assured  them 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  ready  to  use  every 
exertion,  and  to  spare  no  labour  by  which  their  in¬ 
struction  could  be  forwarded,  and  thus  to  rebut 
those  vile  and  malignant  calumnies  by  which, 
from  motives  that  were  but  too  transparent  and  too 
well  known  to  all  about  the  school,  they  had  within 
the  walls  of  the  hospital,  as  well  as  out  of  that  in¬ 
stitution,  been  most  unjustly  assailed. 

A  letter  from  Chambery  announces  that  the 
inauguration  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Fodere  took 
place  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  on  the  18th  of 
August.  This  statue  was  executed  in  Paris,  and 
represents  the  illustrious  and  far-famed  professor 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Strasbourg,  in  his 
university  robes,  with  his  left  hand  resting  on  a 
work  bearing  the  title  “  Forensic  Medicine.” 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 


UmVEESITV  COLLEGE. 

The  introductory  address  at  this  school  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Muhpht,  the  Professor  of  Mid¬ 
wifery. 

The  lecturer  commenecd  with  a  brief  outline  of 
the  studies  connected  with  medicine — botany, 
chemistrj’,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology ;  and 
the  observation  of  disease  proving  the  scientific 
character  of  medicine  as  a  study,  and  its  ennobling 
tendency  as  a  pursuit,  from  which  the  inference 
was  drawn,  that  among  the  scientific  professions, 
medicine  should  hold  an  equal  rank  with  the  highest. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  its  depression — those  most 
easily  corrected — were  assigned,  viz.,  a  deficient 
education,  both  general  and  professional.  The 
means  of  correcting  the  former  rests  with  those  who 
have  the  control  of  medical  education.  A  com¬ 
petent  general  education  should  be  rendered  im¬ 
perative  on  the  student  seeking  admission  to  the 
course  of  studies  necessary  to  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  The  high  value  placed  on  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  other  professions  (as  the  Church  and  the 
Bar)  was  pointed  out. 

The  correction  of  a  deficient  professional  educa¬ 
tion  rests  with  the  student  himself,  who  has  every 
means  at  bis  hand  to  facilitate  his  progress.  To 
assist  him  in  this  object  some  errors  were  pointed 
out  for  bis  avoidance.  A  mistaken  idea  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  bis  medical  education,  viz.,  that  of  merely 
passing  his  e.xamination ;  the  abuse  to  which  this 
mistalce  has  led  in  the  mode  of  preparing  for  exa¬ 
minations.  The  necessity  of  studying  the  profes¬ 
sion  for  its  own  sake  was  insisted  upon  ;  a  sound 
knowledge  of  his  profession  being  a  much  better 
security  to  the  student  for  success  in  after  life  than  a 
license  to  practise. 

Abstract  study — the  habit  of  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  surrounding  objects,  and  seeking  to 
gather  from  books  the  knowledge  which  only  should 
be  derived  from  observation — should  be  avoided ; 
the  value  of  clinical  study  pointed  out. 

Theorizing  on  a  few  facts  a  very  common  error; 
its  evil  efiects  on  medicine,  in  giving  rise  to  over¬ 
heated  and  useless  controversies,  were  alluded  to. 

Assumption  of  facts  should  also  be  guarded 
against.  Illustrations  of  this  error  derived  from 
morbid  anatomy.  The  necessity  for  caution,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  microscope,  which  in  unaccustomed 
bands  produces  numerous  false  facts. 

A  very  brief  allusion  was  then  made  to  surgery 
and  to  midwifery,  as  branches  of  medicine.  In 
surgery  the  importance  of  a  high  cultivation  of  the 
sentient  faculties  was  pointed  out ;  not  only  must 
the  eye  be  acute,  but  the  hand  adroit ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  habit  of  dissection  is  essential. 
The  orator  then  alluded  to  midwifery,  which,  he 
said,  is  a  branch  of  medicine  too  much  neglected. 
He  commented  on  the  belief  that,  because  midwifery 
is  easily  practised,  it  needs  little  attention,  and 
pointed  out  the  fatal  consequences  of  neglecting  its 
study. 

Dr.  Murphy  concluded  an  eloquent  address  by 
exhorting  the  students  to  study  their  profession 
with  perseverance  and  zeal,  and  alluded  to  the  re¬ 
wards  which  such  a  course  would  bring  with  it,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  after- remorse  entailed  on 
the  unwary,  who  allows  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
idleness  and  dissipation. 

CHARLOTTE-STREET  SCHOOL  OF  ME¬ 
DICINE. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE,  BY  MR.  DERMOTT. 

The  lecturer,  after  congratulating  his  pupils  upon 
meeting  them  again,  alluded  to  the  rapid  strides 
that  structural  anatomy  and  organic  chemistry 
have  made  of  late  years,  and  pointed  out  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  medical  men  to  advance  with  the 
times  in  these  two  branches  of  medical  science. 

He  observed  that  not  many  years  since  the  real 
nature  of  membranes,  mucous,  serous,  and  synovial, 
the  intimate  structure  of  the  elementary  muscular 
and  nervous  fibre,  were  not  known ;  the  structure  of 
glands  was  scarcely  more  than  guessed  at ;  trans¬ 
cendental  anatomy  was  scarcely  taught  or  studied, 
and  the  subject  of  organic  chemistry  rarely  broached 
in  the  anatomical  lectures.  He  then  expatiated 
upon  the  state  of  the  medical  profession  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


“  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  upon  the  medical 
profession  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  my 
duty,  if  you  come  to  ray  market,  to  sell  you  a  good 
commodity  in  the  form  of  genuine  instruction ;  but 
I  shall  also  make  it  a  point  of  propriety  this  day 
to  tell  you  what  use  you  can  make  of  your  know¬ 
ledge,  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  when 
you  have  acquired  it ;  what  use  you  cannot  make  of 
it,  and  what  use  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  of  it, 
and  would  be  able,  if  the  unjust  obstacles  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  non-existence  of  wholesome  medical 
legislation  were  thoroughly  removed. 

“  There  are  this  day  a  great  many  very  splendid 
falsehoods  told,  by  very  fine  persons  bedecked  with 
black  gowns,  and  in  very  fine  places  furnished  with 
corridors,  flights  of  steps,  and  so  forth,  that  dazzle 
and  bamboozle  the  uninitiated  pupil.  They  will 
tell  you,  perhaps,  what  Hunter  did,  the  immortal 
eminence  he  attained,  and  that  emolument  and 
fame  lie  before  you  ready  for  your  grasp.  But  these 
are  untruths,  gentlemen,  and  most  cruel  untruths, 
because  they  are  calculated  to  deceive  you ;  and 
those  who  are  the  promulgators  of  them  are  fully 
aware  that  ere  long  sad  experience  will  prove  to 
you  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  is  but  too 
true.  I  do  not  want  to  discourage  you,  but  we 
must  know  the  malignant  evils  which  corrupt 
medical  society  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  you 
should  not  be  deceived  by  delusive  prospects. 
These  ‘  professors,’  gentlemen,  in  their  introduc¬ 
tory  lectures,  point  to  a  fallacious  meteor — they  tell 
you  of  the  bright  sunshine  of  public  approbation  ; 
but  when  you  arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  eminence 
you  find  a  deep  and  dark  gulf  of  monopoly  sepa¬ 
rating  you  from  the  object  for  which  you  first 
started — the  reward  of  public  favour  and  reasonable 
pecuniary  emolument.  Great  fees,  golden  tolls, 
family  patronage,  are  the  passports  over  this  gulf 
of  corruption,  as  though  talent,  family  interest, 
morality,  and  money  were  generally  or  even  neees- 
sarily  combined  in  the  same  individual. 

“  We  have  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  choked  up  by 
hereditarily  privileged  men — our  Drs.  Plausible  and 
Feasible — and  the  avenues  leading  to  the  same  by 
ihexv  proteges.  We  have  the  golden  bar  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  put  up  between  the  mass  of  pupils  at  large 
and  the  favoured  few.  The  industrious  pupils,  after 
spending  their  money  and  time  in  London,  return 
from  the  metropolis  in  shoals  with  empty  pockets, 
heartless,  and  prospectless,  and  are  in  mockery  told 
that  the  profession  is  overstocked.  Some,  having 
no  solid  reward  in  sight  as  a  stimulus  to  study 
(such  as  society  is  in  moral  duty  bound  to  hold 
out),  sink  into  idleness  and  dissipation ;  whilst  the 
least  meritorious,  the  most  monied  and  family- 
patronised,  pass  through  the  wicket  and  over  the 
suspension-bridge  of  monopoly. 

“  This  is  absolutely  the  state  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  VYe  have  dresserships,  house-surgeoncies, 
appointments  in  the  army  and  navy,  lectureships, 
physicianships  and  surgeoncies  to  public  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  fact  to  all  medical  offices  of  public 
trust  (as  well  as  the  lucrative  practices  connected 
with  such  ill-gotten  distinctions),  obtained  by  pur¬ 
chase,  private  patronage,  and  chicanery.  Personal 
solicitations,  begging  or  canvassing  from  door  to 
door,  sycophantish  placards  and  advertisements, 
are  had  recourse  to — a  system  which  degrades  the 
medical  man  below  the  most  paltry  shopkeeper 
whose  favour  he  solicits — is  a  blasphemy  and  insult 
to  the  very  name  of  science,  and  reduces  the  whole 
of  the  profession  to  a  placarding,  favour-begging, 
and  advertising  body  of  the  lowest  and  most  servile 
stamp.  As  results  of  this  system  we  have  the 
dastardly  board-room  brawls  and  intrigue  of  party 
and  private  interest,  whence  spring  the  horrid 
jealousies,  narrow-minded  feelings,  and  bad  actions 
which  dishonour  the  medical  profession,  and  which 
proved  the  deathblow  even  of  John  Hunter. 

“  There  is,  in  our  present  system,  encouragement 
to  vice,  and  discouragement  to  morality  ;  there  is 
preferment  without  talent,  not  preferment  as  the 
result  of  it.  Our  universities  and  hospitals  are  so 
many  ‘  rotten  boroughs,’  where  a  system  of 
favouritism  and  private  interest  is  fostered ;  and 
thus  are  science  and  human  life,  in  this  country, 
made  the  victims  of  private  interest  and  party  cabal. 

“  We  have  the  non-medical  governors  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  called  upon  to  do  what  it  is  impossible  they 


can  do,  viz.,  to  judge  of  the  comparative  medical 
merits  of  candidates.  Thus  the  vast  majority 
are  deceived  by  mere  ‘  hearsay,’  which  at  best  is 
a  most  treacherous  informant,  and  thus  are  the 
governors  made  the  mere  tools  of  the  medical 
officers  already  in  power. 

“Let  us  examine,  without  prejudice,  how  they 
manage  those  things  in  France. 

“  In  France,  concours  for  the  election  of  professors 
and  members  of  the  examining  boards  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  following  manner : — The  dean  of  the 
faculty  summons  a  meeting  of  the  professors,  and 
a  committee  is  selected  from  amongst  them  by  lot ; 
these — about  a  dozen  individuals,  sometimes  less— • 
act  as  a  jury,  and  they  are  all  sworn  to  perform 
their  duty  with  impartiality.  Notice  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  trial  of  intellectual  strength  is  given  in  the 
public  prints — and  even  placarded  in  the  streets — 
and  the  public  are  indiscriminately  admitted  to  the 
Great  Amphitheatre  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
whilst  the  candidates  are  reserved  in  another  room. 
The  concours  opens  by  each  member  of  the  jury 
placing  in  an  urn  a  slip  of  paper  with  some  topic 
named  upon  it. 

“  Each  candidate — the  eldest  first— draws  his  lot, 
and  is  to  deliver  a  lecture,  without  referring  to 
books,  and  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  meditation 
upon  the  subject  thus  drawn.  The  concurrents  are 
next  required  to  write  theses ;  and  while  each,  on  the 
appointed  day,  reads  his  thesis,  his  views  are  open  to 
the  disputation  of  his  fellow-competitors,  and,  as  he 
is  examined  by  them  on  all  topics  connected  with 
it,  it  is  of  course  their  interest  to  expose  every  de¬ 
ficiency  in  their  rival  candidates.  These  wranglings 
sometimes  last  several  days. 

“  Concours  for  the  election  of  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  to  hospitals,  &c.,  are  of  a  somewhat  more 
practical  character,  varying  according  to  the  species 
of  ability  required  for  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Cases  are  produced  upon  which  the  candidates  are 
publicly  to  make  their  diagnoses  and  comments, 
and  for  which  they  have  to  prescribe  ;  they  have 
also  publicly  to  perform  and  describe  the  various 
surgical  operations.  The  plan  of  concours  neces¬ 
sarily  excludes  all  men  from  public  appointments 
who  do  not  possess  fit  and  even  superior  attain¬ 
ments. 

“  Let  us  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  King,  given 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
Medical  Education  in  the  year  1834.  He  stated 
that  during  his  professional  career  in  Paris  he  ob¬ 
tained  many  professional  honorary  appointments. 
He  obtained  the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Ecole  Pratique,  at  the  first  concours,  on  the 
first  attempt. 

“  He  next  obtained,  by  a  similar  concours,  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  dresser  at  the  public  hospitals ;  and 
after  that  he  competed  for  the  prizes  which  are 
given  every  year,  after  public  concoMrs,  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ecole  Pratique. 

“  At  the  end  of  his  first  year’s  study  as  one  of  those 
members,  had  a  vacancy  occurred,  he  had  a  right 
to  compete  for  the  office  of  aide  d' anatomic  ;  and 
had  he  obtained  such  an  office  he  would  then  have 
had  the  right  to  compete  for  the  office  of  prosector 
to  the  faculty;  hut,  as  no  such  a  vacancy  occurred, 
the  next  year  he  competed  for  the  interne,  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  office  of  house-surgeon  in 
our  hospitals,  and,  on  the  second  concours,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  nomination  of  provisionary  interne. 
In  the  following  year,  on  the  third  concours  in  the 
hospitals,  he  was  elected  the  second  of  the  internes 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  At  the  time  Mr.  King  was 
elected  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  unanimously 
chosen ;  and  his  name  being  most  conspicuously 
an  English  one,  and  the  trial  public,  the  question 
arose,  and  was  afterwards  considered  in  the  council 
of  the  hospital  administration,  whether  or  not, 
being  a  foreigner,  he  was  eligible. 

“  After  some  deliberation  it  was  decided  that 
foreigners  should  be  admitted  to  the  concours,  and 
that  they  were  eligible ;  and  the  expressions  used 
by  the  reporter  on  that  occasion  were,  ‘  That  the 
council  being  influenced  by  motives  of  a  high  na¬ 
tional  order,  had,  in  their  wisdom,  declared,  that 
France  was  the  country  of  all  the  talents  that  would 
honour  and  serve  her.' 

“  At  the  end  of  each  year  Mr.  King  obtained  a 
prize ;  and  during  his  service  at  the  hospitals  h« 
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obtained  hyconcours  the  gold  medal,  which  is  given 
for  the  best  register  of  cases  and  the  best  reports 
thereon.  At  this  concoiirs  all  the  internes  of  the 
different  hospitals  compete. 

“  Mr.  King  further  stated,  that  the  men  who  dis- 
inguished  themselves  at  concours  are  those  on 
whom  the  eye  of  Government  is  constantly  fixed 
for  the  conferment  of  public  honours  and  trusts  ; 
those,  for  instance,  who  have  thus  acquired  dis¬ 
tinction  have  the  greater  chance  of  being  elected  as 
members  of  the  Academic  de  Medicine.  The  board, 
also,  for  the  superintendence  othospitals,  nominated 
by  Government,  consists  principally  of  the  peers  of 
France  and  distinguished  men  who  are  eminent  in 
the  sciences. 

“  Mr.King  afterwards  unfortunately  came  to  Eng¬ 
land.  ‘I  was  then  not  admitted,’  says  he,  ‘for  ex¬ 
amination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  until  after 
making  several  applications.  There  was  considera¬ 
ble  delay  and  deliberation.’ 

“  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  assistant-sur¬ 
geoncy  to  St.  George’s  Hospital ;  but  the  result 
was,  that  he  w'as  given  to  understand  by  one  of  the 
full  surgeons  of  the  institution,  that  no  man  had 
any  chance  of  becoming  hospital  surgeon,  unless 
hehad  been  an  apprentice  or  pupil  to  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

“  Thus  a  man  may  be  reduced  to  beggary  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  pursuing  the  same  course  which  infallibly 
leads  to  the  highest  distinctions  in  France — for 
preferment  medical  men  will  not  get  in  England 
without  patronage.  Those  who  follow  medical 
science  in  England  for  a  livelihood  are  obliged  to 
live  ‘  from  hand  to  mouth,’  and  have  no  time  nor 
encouragement  to  pursue  research ;  beggary  and 
starvation  would  be  the  consequence  if  they  did. 
Poor  King,  in  leaving  a  foreign  land  to  exercise  his 
talents  in  his  own  country,  fell  from  prosperity,  lost 
sight  of  all  his  ambitious  views  and  bright  prospects 
of  future  advancement,  and  died  the  victim  of  des¬ 
pair.  He  was  a  man  murdered  by  his  country. 

“  There  is  one,  and  only  one  way  open,  one  oppor¬ 
tunity  providentially  forcing  itself  upon  our  notice, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  salvation  available  to 
the  profession — which  will  prove  (if  we  all  do  our 
duty)  a  sure  and  certain  remedy  for  all  our  evils, 
and  will  place  the  profession  in  its  proper  and 
elevated  position.  I  allude  to  the  National  Medical 
Association  anditsprojeetedl^&rnvi'E.  Thi«  is  the 
only  chance  we  have  now  left  to  relieve  ourselves 
of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  of  monopoly. 

“  There  are  two  grand  points,  however,  which 
must  most  religiously  be  attended  to.  First,  the 
profession  must  do  its  duty  to  the  council ;  and 
secondly,  the  council  of  the  Association  and  Insti¬ 
tute  must  do  their  duty  towards  the  profession. 

“  The  National  Association  are  already  choosing 
their  council  by  ballot — ^a  pretty  good  guarantee  that 
things  will  be  managed  fairly,  and  that  they  in  tend  to 
keep  themselves  as  a  body  openly  responsible  to 
the  profession;  and  this  representative  and  re¬ 
sponsible  system,  let  reform  come  when  it  may, 
must  constitute  its  radix  and  trunk. 

“  The  council  of  the  new  Institute,  properly  chosen, 
must  constitute  the  trunk  of  medical  reform,  whilst 
the  profession  at  large  will  be  as  the  nourishing 
soil ;  all  other  changes  for  the  better  will  grow  out 
of  this,  as  so  many  rami  and  rammeuli  bearing 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  medical  science.  Nothing 
but  universal  suffrage  in  the  profession  can  ensure 
to  it  properly-qualified  teachers  and  public  officers, 
a  proper  demand  for  merit,  and  laws  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  good  of  the  community. 

“The  National  Institute  of  Medicine  is  a  great 
institution  in  embryo,  which  will  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  if  properly  managed,  have  a  creative 
power  of  strength  within  itself,  and  work  out  the 
greatest  practical  results. 

“  Brethren,  if  you  do  your  duty,  you  will  not  only 
establish  a  leading  corporation — a  great  National 
Medical  Institute  upon  a  liberal  basis — but  all  the 
other  corporations  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  same 
principles  of  action,  and  follow  in  honourable 
rivalship.  The  profession  can  thus  reform  the 
corporations,  if  they  choose,  and  establish  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government  in  each,  by  having  recourse 
to  exertion,  and  perseverance.  This  Institute 
will  not  merely  end  in  a  medical  pseudo-reform 
bill — in  other  words,  a  registration  and  taxa¬ 


tion  scheme,  such  as  that  with  which  the  profession 
is  now  impudently  threatened. 

“  I  implore  yon,  then,  my  professional  brethren, 
not  to  allow  this  truly  important  crisis  to  pass  by. 
If  you  do — if  you  do  not  render  the  cause  of 
medical  reform  a  little  of  your  time  and  a  little 
of  your  exertion — the  result  will  be  increased 
professional  degradation  and  insult,  continued 
oppression  of  merit  and  professional  preferment 
of  the  undeserving,  empirical  sacrifice  of  human 
life  and  the  farcical  Registration  Act — with  taxa¬ 
tion  for  the  support  of  useless  sinecure  berths  to  be 
occupied  by  those  who  have,  with  such  effrontery, 
gulled  the  profession  about  reform.  The  monopo¬ 
lists  are  ever  watchful  to  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity,  and  are  at  once  silent,  prompt,  and 
wily  in  action.  But  we  have  still  the  ball  at  our 
feet — if  we  perform  our  duty, — if  the  medical 
profession  will  act  for  itself — if  the  National 
Medical  Association  is  supported  by  the  main  body 
of  the  profession  stepping  forward  to  identify 
themselves  with  it, — medical  reform,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  the  moral  interests  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  the  welfare  of  suffering  humanity  will  be 
secured. 

“  Is  it  not  more  than  monstrous  that  in  this 
country,  in  the  year  1846,  the  immense  body  of 
the  profession,  consisting  of  nearly  13.000  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-educated  individuals,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  treated  by  the  Legislature  as  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  and  that  as  such  they  should  be  denied 
a  voice  in  their  own  government?  The  unjust  and 
retrospective  tendency  of  the  charter  granted  by 
the  late  Cabinet,  and  Sir  Jas.  Graham’s  Bill  with 
which  we  were  threatened,  are  only  the  harbingers 
of  worse  things  yet  to  come,  unless  the  profession 
as  a  body  act,  and  do  the  thing  for  themselves. 

“  Let  us  be  up  and  doing — let  us  not  criminally 
withhold  that  support  which  w'e  ought  to  give; 
we  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  society  and 
towards  our  brethren ;  there  are  sins  of  omission 
as  well  as  of  commission  :  by  withholding  support 
at  this  most  eventful  juncture  we  become  guilty  of 
negative  opposition,  and  give  our  enemies  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  the  victory. 

“  Unfortunately  the  medical  profession  has  been 
hitherto  led  astray  by  persons  who  possess  a  faci¬ 
lity  of  talking,  but  not  acting — great  boasters,  but 
little  doers.  Medical  men  have  hitherto  rested 
upon  broken  reeds,  instead  of  doing  their  own 
work.  The  inactivity,  deceit,  and  treachery  of 
those  who  have  been  placed  by  the  profession  in 
positions  for  action  as  the  reward  of  their  domi¬ 
neering  and  boasting,  have  given  the  monopolists 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  charters  and 
maturing  their  plans.  The  measures  that  we 
have  been  promised,  by  those  who  have  artfully 
deceived  the  profession  for  their  own  advantage, 
will  be  CARRIED  by  the  Institute,  if  we  assist 
them  properly — silently,  unostentatiously,  but  effi¬ 
ciently  carried. 

“  The  bills  talked  about  in  the  British  Medical 
Association  and  the  Medical  Protection  Society, — ■ 
Mr.  Wakley’s  one  Faculty  Bill  (still  in  foetal  con¬ 
dition,  after  eleven  years’  liter o-gestation),  Mr. 
Warburton’s  bills,  and,  last  of  all.  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham’s,  are  all  proofs  that  the  political  partymen 
and  jobbers  are  a  positive  injury  to  the  cause,  and 
that  the  profession,  in  a  body,  must  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

“  Enemies  will  try  to  divert  us  from  our  point  by 
frivolous  objections  and  foolish  attempts  at  abusive 
raillery. 

“  How  could  any  editor  dare  to  state  that  the 
National  Medical  Association,  ‘with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  is  precisely  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of 
the  British  Medical  Association’?  How  ask, 

‘  In_  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Surgeons,  from  the  Medical  Protection 
Assembly,  or  from  the  Provincial  Medical  As¬ 
sociation'*.’  Why,  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  (I  mean  that  of  Waterloo-place  notoriety)  did 
nothing  but  obtain  their  five-pound  fees  for  their 
mock  diploma  and  eleemosynary  fund.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Protection  Society  occasioned  discord,  and 
broke  up,  with  Mr.  Wakley’s  amiable  and  skilful 
superintendence,  the  plans  of  the  reformers, 
occasioning  more  harm  in  a  short  time  than  any 
society  that  has  ever  been  called  into  existence; 


they  never,  as  the  National  Association  is  now 
doing,  established  the  representative  system  of 
government,  and  a  National  Medical  Institute. 
These  assertions,  as  well  as  the  statement  that  the 
Association  is  defunct,  are  too  contemptible  for 
further  notice,  and  are  not  likely  again  to  divert 
the  profession  from  its  duties. 

“  As  to  the  proposal  in  the  same  journal  for ‘the 
immediate  opening  of  a  registration  office,  with  an 
efficient  staff  of  clerks,’  &c.,  in  order  to  ‘  petition — 
petition,  and  petition,’  I  answer,  the  medical 
public  have  ‘  petitioned — petitioned — petitioned,’ 
and  petitioned  for  these  eleven  years,  until  they 
have  become  disgusted  and  wearied.  They  have 
petitioned  and  petitioned,  but  here  they  have 
stopped  short — for  where  has  been  the  medical 
bill  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  where  have  been  the 
strenuous,  systematic,  and  persevering  workers  in 
the  House,  persisting  in  pressing  forward  a  whole¬ 
some  measure  of  representative  government  amongst 
the  members  of  the  profession  ?  It  has  ended  in 
the  pretence  of  doing  something  towards  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  session — a  mere  subterfuge. 

“  With  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  council  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute,  I  would  tell  them  that  theirs  is  an 
awful  responsibility.  No  men  ever  possessed  a 
finer  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  plaudits  of 
society  and  the  blessings  of  posterity  than  they 
have.  Not  only  does  the  welfare  of  all  their  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
their  conduct,  but  that  of  their  children  and 
children’s  children,  yea,  perhaps,  that  of  countless 
generations.  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  future 
council  I  would  say,  adhere  to  your  principles  of 
free  representation,  throw  open  your  appointments 
to  the  competition  of  the  profession  at  large,  and 
you  will  be  supported  by  the  profession  and  by  the 
public. 

“  You  will  have,  by  virtue  of  your  promptitude 
and  purity  of  action,  the  force  of  public  opinion 
with  you,  and  a  charter  will  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence ;  but  in  a  ratio  as  you  flag,  so  will  your 
success  fail.  You  must  depend  upon  no  Cabinet, 
because  no  Cabinet  (to  such  a  degree  are  Ministers 
earwigged  by  our  false  friends  and  secret  foes)  will 
of  their  own  accord  bestow  a  charter  that  will  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  profession.  If  you  do  your  duty  and 
have  the  public  with  you,  whatever  may  be  the  po¬ 
litical  type  of  the  Cabinet,  you  will  be  able  to  dic¬ 
tate  your  own  charter.  Again,  I  say,  put  not  your 
faith  in  any  party.  Depend  on  yourselves. 

“With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing 
council  of  the  Institute  and  the  board  of  exa¬ 
miners,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  council 
and  the  board  of  examiners  should  not  be  com¬ 
bined.  The  former  is  a  governing  and  executive 
body,  and  requires  men  of  probity  and  business. 
These  men  should  be  selected  by  the  profession — as 
they  are  about  to  be — the  profession  being  best  able 
to  form  a  practical  estimate  of  their  deserts. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  or  purposeof  the 
examining  board  is  very  different — purely  scien¬ 
tific  ;  therefore,  as  science  is  their  object,  they 
should,  I  think,  be  chosen  by  comcomj-s.  Thus  elected, 
in  two  different  modes,  they  would  be  a  salutary 
check  upon  each  other.  I  would  not  exclude  the 
examiners  from  being  chosen  on  the  council  by 
the  body  of  members  on  the  score  of  their  being 
already  examiners. 

“  The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  diploma 
will  be  held  and  sought  after  will  depend,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations. 

“  In  order  that  the  public  may  derive  full  benefit 
from  professional  worth  and  the  laudable  exercise 
of  human  intellect,  the  contaminating  hands  of 
Government  influence  and  private  patronage  should, 
of  all  things,  be  kept  aloof  from  medical  institu¬ 
tions  and  elections  :  they  form  in  our  profession  a 
barrier  that  disheartens  the  best  disposed  students, 
and  degrades,  paralyses,  and  disgusts  a  vast  number 
of  the  most  deserving  and  best  qualified  medical 
men. 

“A  good  medical  reform  will  occasion  a  greater 
demand  for  medical  men,  both  on  sea  and  land. 

“By  the  principles  of  medicine  being  more  imme¬ 
diately  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  public, 
the  latter  will  better  appreciate  the  value  of  well- 
qualified  practitioners,  and  will  entertain  a  greater 
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taches  to  them,  make  the  interest  of  the  apprentice 
their  constant  care,  and  afford  him  every  facility 
and  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
Still  less  would  I  overlook  the  great  advantages 
afforded  to  the  hospital  apprentice  in  the  union  of 
a  wide  and  constantly-accessible  field  of  experience 
with  the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  one 
who  having  recently  completed  his  own  studies, 
and  passed  his  own  examinations,  is  still  possessed 
of  all  that  minute  and  detailed  information  which 
is  so  essential  to  successful  teaching.  The  situation 
of  the  apprentice  in  London,  or  in  the  large  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  possessed  of  medical  schools,  is  also 
highly  favourable,  as  it  combines  with  the  comforts 
of  a  home  and  large  opportunities  of  experience, 
great  facilities  for  acquiring  elementary  knowledge. 

But  it  is  not  by  exceptional  cases,  however  nu¬ 
merous,  that  the  merits  of  a  great  question  are  to 
be  determined.  We  must  take  a  broad  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  rival  systems,  balancing 
carefully  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  taking  care  that  prejudice  has  no  part 
in  the  decision. 

A  comparison  instituted  in  this  spirit  would,  1 
believe,  issue  in  favour  of  a  medical  education 
commencing  at  the  college  and  hospital.  Among 
the  advantages  of  this  system  I  would  specify  the 
habit  of  regular  application  to  study,  and  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  discipline,  carried  from  the  school  to  the 
college,  taking  the  place  of  the  five  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship,  with  its  scanty  occupation,  its  irregular 
instruction,  and  its  necessarily  imperfect  surveil¬ 
lance  ;  a  residence  in  the  metropolis,  with  its  works 
of  art,  its  exhibitions  of  machinery,  its  scientific 
institutions,  its  many  innocent  amusements,  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  residence  in  a  country  town,  so 
deficient  in  the  means  of  infiocent  relaxation  ;  and 
lastly,  the  association  with  a  large  number  of 
young  men  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  animated 
by  a  wholesome  esprit  de  corps,  and  possessed  of 
equal  or  superior  talents,  contrasted  with  the  com¬ 
parative  isolation  so  often  productive  of  a  fatal 
self-conceit.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages 
attendant  on  the  system  of  consecutive  school  and 
college  education. 

I  am  aware  that  the  advocates  of  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  will  support  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  affords  to  the  pupil  facilities  not  otherwise  at¬ 
tainable,  that  it  introduces  him  at  once  to  the 
practical  operations  of  pharmacy  and  the  minor 
operations  of  surgery,  and  after  a  time  to  the 
treatment  of  disease.  This  argument  is  deprived 
of  much  of  its  force  when  we  consider  the  little 
time  required  to  master  the  practical  details  of 
pharmacy,  compared  with  that  which  is  unpro- 
fitably  spent  behind  the  counter  j  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  which  is 
practised,  and  the  unnatural  process  which  makes 
the  treatment  of  disease  to  precede  the  instruction 
by  which  alone  medicine  can  be  made  a  rational 
art,  and  the  practice  of  it  a  reasonable  proceeding. 

Common  sense  and  daily  experience  point  to  the 
instruction  in  principles  followed  by  their  practical 
application  as  the  best  and  safest  sequence,  and 
medicine  ought  most  certainly  to  form  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule.  The  practical  character 
which,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
medical  education  is  everywhere  assuming,  renders 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  less  necessary  than  it 
was ;  and,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  hospital  are  not  sufiicient  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  for  the  responsibilities  of  private 
practice,  a  modified  system  of  apprenticeship,  re¬ 
sembling  the  condition  of  the  unpaid  assistant, 
might  be  most  advantageously  made  to  follow  the 
obtaining  of  a  diploma. 

I  throw  out  these  few  suggestions  not  as  exhaust¬ 
ing  a  very  interesting  and  important  subject,  but 
with  a  view  of  inviting  attention  to  a  leading  ques¬ 
tion  connected  with  medical  education — a  question 
which  is  not  without  interest  in  this  college,  where 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  pupil,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  his  school  education  in  the  lower  department, 
and  completed  his  preliminary  training  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  literature  and  science,  to  enter  at  once 
upon  his  medical  studies,  without  the  intervention 
of  an  apprenticeship.  Believing  this  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  be,  on  the  whole,  advantageous,  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  and 


I  think  that  the  considerations  which  I  have  thrown 
out  in  reference  to  the  comparative  security  of  a 
residence  in  the  metrojtolis  may  be  looked  upon  as 
supplying  an  additional  argument  in  its  favour. 

But  this  course  of  education  presupposes,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  its  success,  a  system  of  dis¬ 
cipline  combining  college  residence,  daily  religious 
observances,  a  regular  attendance  in  the  college- 
hall,  an  early  closing  of  the  college-gates,  a  well- 
organized  plan  of  surveillance,  and  authority  to 
check  and  punish  all  offences  against  good  manners 
and  the  rules  of  morality— a  system,  in  fact,  mo¬ 
delled  upon,  but  not  following  too  closely,  that  es¬ 
tablished  in  our  old  English  universities,  and  which, 
whatever  its  defects,  has  the  sanction  of  experience 
and  the  stamp  of  success. 

It  is  a  system  which  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  the  parent,  and  asks  for  ready  acquiescence  at 
the  hands  of  the  student,  on  the  ground  that  it 
aims  solely  at  his  advantage,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
time  and  convenience  of  those  by  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered.  Nothing  but  an  anxious  and  consci¬ 
entious  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  student  could 
induce  the  authorities  of  the  college  to  impose  or 
to  undertake  the  ungrateful  task  of  reproof  and 
correction.  Fortunately  the  experience  of  this 
place  shows  how  very  rarely  this  painful  exercise 
of  authority  is  necessary,  and  how  very  generally 
the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  collegiate  system 
is  apprehended  and  appreciated.  When  properly 
understood  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
delegation  of  the  undoubted  authority  of  the  parent 
over  the  minor,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  age  at  which  parental  authority  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  cease,  the  voluntary  submission  to  rules 
and  regulations  which  every  young  man  of  common 
sense  would  impose  upon  himself;  but  which  every 
one  who  has  learnt  by  experience  his  own  occa¬ 
sional  want  of  self-control  would  wish  to  see  ad¬ 
ministered  by  any  hand  rather  than  his  own. 

The  collegiate  system,  then,  which,  as  applied  to 
medical  education,  was  first  put  in  practice  within 
these  walls,  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  system  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  the  altered  character  of  medical  educa¬ 
tion  consequent  upon  it. 

The  success  of  this  great  experiment  has  been 
complete,  though  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  out 
on  a  more  limited  scale  than  could  have  been  de¬ 
sired;  and  its  effect  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  medical  pupil  has  been  precisely  such  as  the 
experience  of  our  ancient  universities  would  have 
led  us  to  expect. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  re¬ 
sidence  at  our  English  universities,  even  when  it  is 
not  the  means  of  adding  materially  to  the  literary 
or  scientific  attainments  of  the  student,  has  an 
effect,  difficult  to  describe  but  easy  to  recognise,  on 
his  manners  and  deportment.  It  makes  him  em¬ 
phatically  a  gentleman.  And  this  it  does,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  studies  in  which  he  engages,  but  by 
the  extended  intercourse  with  young  men  of  liis 
own  age,  his  equals  and  superiors;  by  the  formation 
of  an  esprit  de  corps,  by  the  influence  of  a  sound 
public  opinion  ;  and,  above  ali,  by  that  self-respect 
which  a  voluntary  submission  to  a  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  discipline  insensibly  creates.  Under  the 
wholesome  influence  of  this  system  of  collegiate 
discipline,  the  character  of  the  medical  student  is 
undergoing  a  most  salutary  change.  The  preju¬ 
dice  which  had  been  created  against  him  is  fast 
wearing  away,  and  he  is  earning  for  himself  a  cha¬ 
racter  more  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  he  belongs. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  social  importance  of  our 
profession,  the  influence  which  it  must  ever  exer¬ 
cise  on  individuals  and  on  the  public,  the  access 
which  its  members  enjoy  to  every  rank  of  society, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  delicate 
nature  of  tlie  duties  which  it  has  to  perform,  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  a  system  of  education  wliich,  while 
it  provides  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  training  of  the  medical  student,  and 
holds  out  to  him  every  possible  inducement  to  ex- 
exertion,  surrounds  him  with  wholesome  restraints 
and  decent  observances,  and  constantly  reminds 
him  of  his  highest  duties  and  most  abiding  inte¬ 
rests. 


To  the  rising  generation  of  medical  students, 
brought  under  this  wholesome  influence,  surrounded 
by  facilities  and  encouragements,  and  subjected  to 
mild  and  reasonable  restraints,  the  profession  looks 
with  confidence  and  hope.  The  character  of  the 
medical  student  has  become  (I  will  not  say  with 
what  degree  of  justice)  a  byword  for  vulgar  riot 
and  dissipation.  Be  it  your  task  to  rescue  it  from 
this  foul  reproach.  The  profession  has  been,  and 
still  is,  too  full  of  rivalry  and  contention.  Be  it 
yours  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  peace  and  concord. 
Medical  men  have  been  long  labouring  to  bring 
about  a  reform  which  shall  conciliate  rival  interests, 
annihilate  unnecessary  distinctions,  and  substitute 
order  and  unity  for  the  present  perplexing  maze  of 
authorities  and  regulations:  in  a  word,  they  have 
sought  to  infuse  a  catholic  spirit  into  a  profession 
which,  rightly  considered,  has  something  of  the 
sacredness  of  a  religion ;  but  in  vain.  It  is  clear 
that  the  time  for  so  desirable  a  consummation  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Be  it  yours  to  hasten  it  by  a  con¬ 
duct  and  demeanour  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
much-wished  for  change.  Society,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  exercises  the  widest  influence  over 
public  opinion,  shows  a  disposition  to  view  with 
distrust  and  alarm  the  growing  devotion  to  scientific 
pursuits,  as  tending  to  foster  a  spirit  of  doubt,  if 
not  of  unbelief;  and  it  has  singled  out  the  medical 
profession  as  more  peculiarly  an  object  of  suspicion. 
Let  it  be  your  part,  as  men  of  science  no  less  than 
as  medical  men,  to  remove  this  suspicion,  if  well- 
founded,  and  to  give  it  no  support  if  based  on  a 
misconception  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  science, 
and  a  misapprehension  of  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  mistrust  of 
science  in  general,  and  the  accusation  so  confidently 
urged  against  medical  studies  in  particular,  are  al¬ 
together  founded  in  error.  They  are  among  the 
leading  fallacies  and  prejudices  of  our  times,  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  spirit  which  of  old.  incited  bigotry  to 
the  persecution  of  philosophy,  symptoms  of  a  jea¬ 
lousy  not  unnaturally  felt  by  men  immersed  in 
studies  which  tend  to  substitute  a  poetic  admiration 
of  the  past  for  a  practical  devotion  to  the  business 
of  the  present  and  the  future. 

Between  these  two  classes  there  has  always  been 
an  antagonism  felt,  if  not  expressed.  The  scholar, 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of  that  word — know¬ 
ledge,  which  has  engrossed  all  the  energies  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  struck  with  a  profound 
admiration  of  the  nations  which  have  carried  purity 
of  language  to  its  higliest  pitch  of  perfection,  and 
deeply  Interested  in  a  history  which  abounds  in 
traits  of  wisdom,  patriotism,  heroism,  and  genius, 
lives  naturally  in  the  past,  and  looks  with  com¬ 
parative  indifference  on  the  present  and  the  future. 
The  man  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  without  al¬ 
together  denying  the  value  of  the  word — know¬ 
ledge,  and  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  past 
to  our  admiration  and  respect,  asserts  the  still 
higher  claims  of  the  present  and  the  future,  finds 
in  the  pursuits  of  science  his  chief  pleasure,  and 
in  its  practical  applications  to  the  business  of  life, 
a  sacred  duty  and  a  high  privilege. 

The  largest  and  most  influential  body  of  educated 
men  in  England,  the  clergy,  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  tlie  great  support  of  scholarship.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancient  languages  is,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  essential  to  the  right  performance  of 
their  sacred  duties,  and,  by  a  very  natural  gene¬ 
ralization,  they,  as  tlie  educators  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  have  extended  the  system  of  clas¬ 
sical  education  to  all  who  come  within  the  scope  of 
their  teaching.  Thus  it  is  that  classical  knowledge 
has  come  to  be  regarded,  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a 
gentleman,  as  having  a  mysterious  power  of  eleva¬ 
ting  and  refining  the  tastes,  and,  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  reference  to  the  present  question,  as  being 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

The  dead  languaites,  and  those  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  were  most  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  being  thus 
made  the  first  object  of  attention  in  boyhood,  and 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  more  advanced 
education  of  early  manhood,  and  in  the  preparation 
for  the  sacred  duties  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  but 
natural  that,  with  this  attachment  to  literature. 
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should  spring  up  an  aversion  to  the  pursuits  of 
science,  a  distrust  of  its  tendencies,  and  a  readiness 
to  adopt  any  opinion  to  its  prejudice  which  might 
appear  to  have  a  fair  foundation  in  fact;  and  more 
especially  if  it  were  alleged,  as  it  has  been,  that 
scientific  pursuits  tend  to  foster  a  spirit  of  scepti¬ 
cism  and  unbelief. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  neither  an  uncharitable 
nor  an  unreasonable  explanation  of  the  ready 
credence  which  has  been  given  to  the  accusations 
brought  against  science  in  general,  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  studies  of  the  physician  in  particular — accu¬ 
sations  which,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  derive  as 
slender  a  support  from  fact  as  from  the  nature  of 
things. 

In  asserting  my  belief  that  these  accusations  have 
no  real  foundation  in  fact,  I  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  deny  that  sceptics  and  atheists  have  been 
found  in  the  ranks  of  men  of  science,  and  among 
the  professors  of  the  healing  art.  I  would  merely 
affirm  that  the  same  melancholy  fact  is  true,  to  at 
least  the  same  extent,  of  the  pursuits  of  literature ; 
and,  though  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  balance  the 
one  against  the  other,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  that  the  pursuits  of  science 
would  be  found  in  this  respect  the  more  harmless 
of  the  two.  At  any  rate  I  am  prepared  to  go  to 
the  length  of  denying  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
accusation  brought  against  the  study  of  science  and 
ofmedicine,  as  far  as  it  pretends  to  befoundedin  fact. 

I  have  still  less  hesitation  in  expressing  an 
opinion  that  the  accusation  to  which  I  have  referred 
derives  no  support  whatever  from  the  nature  of 
things.  It  is  no  injustice  to  literary  pursuits  to 
state  that  they  have  no  direct  and  obvious  tendency 
to  encourage  modes  of  thinking  favourable  to  reli¬ 
gion;  but  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
scientific  inquiries  are  peculiarly  suggestive  of  such 
trains  of  thought.  Natural  history  and  sciences  of 
observation  in  general  deal  directly  with  the  works 
of  creation,  are  constantly  busied  in  tracing  design, 
and  as  constantly  pointing  to  an  Almighty  Designer; 
and  I  would  appeal  even  to  those  who  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  imbibed  the  prejudice  (for  I  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  so  to  term  it)  to  which  I  have  referred, 
whether  anywhere  out  of  the  inspired  volume  are  to 
be  found  such  eloquence  and  heartfelt  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  the  being,  power,  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity,  as  have  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  pen 
of  the  anatomist,  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  the 
astronomer  ? 

The  same  tribute,  too,  is  due  to  those  who  have 
cultivated  sciences  of  experiment,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  mere  observation,  and  who  have  found 
in  the  phenomena  of  dead  matter,  and  the  powerful 
agencies  by  which  all  its  surprising  changes  are 
brought  about,  the  same  evidence  of  design,  the 
same  impress  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

These  sources  of  religious  emotion  are  as  unfail¬ 
ing  as  they  are  pure.  Even  admitting,  as  I  most 
willingly  do,  that  some  studies  of  a  literary  nature 
— historical  studies  more  particularly — are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  rise  to  similar  trains  of  thought,  still 
for  the  living  student  of  history  its  leading  facts 
admit  of  no  increase  of  number ;  but  the  sciences  of 
observation  and  experiment  open  a  field  of  inquiry 
to  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  a  limit.  With  every 
new  region  we  explore,  with  every  new  and  im¬ 
proved  instrument  we  invent,  new  wonders  dawn 
upon  us.  The  telescope  resolves  the  film  of  light  into 
worlds  and  systems  of  worlds;  the  microscope  peo¬ 
ples  with  swarms  of  living  and  moving  creatures 
the  drop  of  water  or  the  grain  of  sand;  while 
reason,  aided  by  observation  and  experiment,  knits 
together  scattered  and  apparently  unconnected 
phenomena,  and,  by  establishing  wider  gene¬ 
ralizations  and  more  comprehensive  laws,  not 
merely  opens  out  a  larger  prospect  of  the  works  of 
creation,  but  sheds  upon  them  a  clearer  and  a 
brighter  light. 

Nor  are  scientific  pursuits  to  be  commended 
solely  as  sources  of  religious  emotion,  and,  therefore, 
as  useful  auxiliaries  to  religion.  This  is  but  one  of 
two  uses  which  revealed  themselves  to  the  high 
priest  and  prophet  of  natural  and  experimental 
science,  who  foresaw  and  foretold  that,  while  it 
would  be  the  means  of  zr^eXm^  &  rich  storehome  for 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  it  would  minister  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  man’s  estate. 


How  strongly  ought  this,  the  second  use  of 
science,  to  recommend  it  to  those  who,  throwing 
off  idle  and  unfounded  prejudice,  shall  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  does  really  furnish  a  rich  storehouse 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator ! — the  relief  of  man’s 
estate !  In  this,  too,  science  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
religion,  investigating  man’s  actual  condidion,  dis¬ 
playing  the  physical  causes  of  his  destitution  and 
degradation,  bringing  into  the  open  light  of  day 
the  evils  under  which  he  labours,  denouncing  the 
barbarous  negligence  and  ignorant  wastefulness 
which  condemn  him  to  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
riches,  to  want  while  surrounded  with  the  elements 
of  abundance,  to  disease  and  premature  decay  while 
amply  supplied  by  nature  with  all  the  appliances 
that  minister  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  the 
prolongation  oflife. 

But,  not  content  with  displaying  his  actual  con¬ 
dition,  Science  devises  the  means  for  its  improve¬ 
ment.  She  gives  scope  to  labour,  and  economises 
time  by  the  invention  of  tools  and  machinery  ; 
creates  abundance  by  developing  all  the  resources 
of  the  land ;  brings  cheap  and  wholesome  amuse¬ 
ment  into  successful  competition  with  low  and  de¬ 
basing  vice,  and,  acting  always  in  the  spirit  of  the 
divine  command,  bends  all  her  eSbrts  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  that  poverty  which  almsgiving — an  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  letter — if  it  do  not  create,  does 
nothing  more  than  palliate. 

Of  all  the  means  which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  prevention  of  poverty,  the  most  certainly 
efiectual  would  be  a  comprehensive  system  of  sana¬ 
tory  regulations.  This  system  is  enforced  by  every 
consideration  of  justice,  mercy,  and  true  economy, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  found  some  of  its  most 
earnest  and  active  advocates  among  the  members 
of  our  own  profession. 

There  is  one  other  use  of  scientific  studies  which  I 
cannot  omit  to  mention,  though  at  the  risk  of  detain¬ 
ing  you  somewhat  longer  than  I  could  have  wished 
— I  mean  their  use  as  a  mental  training,  to  which 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  allude,  as  in  most 
schemes  of  education  it  is  strangely  overlooked. 
If  education  be  a  preparation  for  the  business  of 
life,  then  it  ought  to  make  provision  for  the  exercise 
of  all  those  faculties  and  powers  which  are  called 
into  use  in  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  man¬ 
hood.^ 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  destined  to  hold  influential 
and  responsible  positions  in  society  are  constantly 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  life  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  training  of  the  faculties  which  are  to  be 
called  into  daily  and  hourly  exercise — the  reason¬ 
ing  powers  undisciplined  by  those  mathematical 
studies  which  supersede  by  use  the  dry  and  barren 
rules  of  logic ;  .the  senses  unexercised  by  any  of 
those  sciences  of  observation  which  add  to  the 
exact  study  of  nature;  the  habit  of  arrangement 
and  classification  so  important  in  all  the  business 
of  life,  and  equally  unpractised  in  those  sciences  of 
experiment  which  so  happily  combine  the  most 
unexpected  revelations  of  the  great  secrets  of  na¬ 
ture  with  the  most  subtle  and  refined  processes  of 
analysis,  and  the  most  strict  and  convincing  trains 
of  reasoning. 

Deeply  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  this  practical 
training  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  studies 
peculiarly  fitted  to  exercise  them,  ought  to  form  a 
constituent  part  of  all  education  (not  excepting 
even  the  education  of  that  profession  to  whom 
classical  studies  are  peculiarly  important),  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  members  of  my  own  profes¬ 
sion  on  the  coincidence  of  the  scheme  of  study 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  examining  bo¬ 
dies  with  that  which  reason  and  common  sense 
would  prescribe.  I  think,  too,  that  if  time  per¬ 
mitted,  I  might  adduce  many  and  striking  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  admirable  preparation  which  the  studies 
of  the  medical  man  have  formed,  for  other  practical 
and  scientific  pursuits,  to  which  circumstances  or 
his  own  inclination  have  led  him. 

I  feel  that,  in  the  short  and  imperfect  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  on  the  true 
influence  of  scientific  pursuits  in  reference  to  reli¬ 
gion,  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
discussed  the  subject  with  a  brevity  unsuited  to  its 
surpassing  importance.  But  those  who  feel  with 
me  that  science  (and  medical  science  more  espe¬ 


cially)  has  been  most  unjustly  suspected  and 
aspersed,  and  are  aware  of  the  hold  which  this  pre¬ 
judice  against  it  has  taken  on  the  public  mind,  will 
not  be  surprised  that  I  should  have  seized  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  vindicating  its  character  and  uphold¬ 
ing  its  claims. 

If  at  any  time  such  considerations  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  and  encouraged,  it  will  not  be  thought  that 
they  ore  now  out  of  place:  for  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  did  science  make  such  rapid 
strides  ;  never  before  did  its  practical  applications 
assume  such  vast  importance ;  never  did  its  true 
tendencies  and  bearings  become  a  question  of  such 
engrossing  interest. 

Nor  is  this  place  inappropriate  to  the  discussion 
of  such  topics.  Its  situation  in  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire  points  it  out  as  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  the  pursuits  of  science ;  as  destined 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  scientific  education  ;  as  a 
centre  from  which  shall  go  forth  to  every  part  of 
England  and  the  world,  no  insignificant  proportion 
of  those  who,  in  their  several  spheres,  shall  be 
engaged  in  applying  the  great  principles  of  science 
to  the  “  relief  of  man’s  estate.” 

If  Science  be  indeed,  as  I  have  feebly  endea¬ 
voured  to  represent  her,  a  worthy  handmaid  of  reli¬ 
gion — if  she  be  indeed  engaged,  as  Lord  Bacon 
long  since  proclaimed,  in  creeling  and  furnishing 
a  rich  storehouse  fen'  the  glory  of  the  Creator — where 
will  she  find  a  more  appropriate  dwelling-place 
than  here,  where  religious  instruction  and  moral 
discipline  have  been  set  forth  as  inseparable  from 
all  education  ? 

If,  in  vindicating  science  in  general,  and  the 
study  of  medicine  in  particular,  from  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  unjust  and  unfounded  aspersions,  I 
have  weakened  arguments  which  I  have  heard  ad¬ 
vanced  even  within  these  walls,  I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  feeling  that  the  general  argument  in 
favour  of  moral  discipline  and  religious  training, 
as  applied  to  students  of  all  denominations,  will 
still  remain  in  all  its  unshaken  firmness,  while  sci¬ 
entific  and  medical  studies  will  have  been  rescued 
from  that  exceptional  position  to  which  they  had 
been  degraded,  and  in  which  they  have  been  too 
long  suffered  to  remain. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL.— INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  PAGET. 

The  introductory  address  at  this  institution  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Paget.  The  subject  of  it  was 
“  The  Motives  to  Industry  in  the  Study  of  Me¬ 
dicine.”  He  urged  the  motive  of  self-interest,  in 
that  it  was  by  industry  alone  that  the  enjoyment 
of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success  could  be  at¬ 
tained;  but  insisted  much  more  strongly  on  the 
motives  arising  from  the  duty  of  cultivating  the 
mind  for  employment  in  benefiting  others — from 
the  great  responsibility  of  the  medical  practitioner 
— and  from  the  pleasures  arising  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  science  which  is  eminently  difficult,  various, 
and  useful,  and  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Creator’s  works.  He  mentioned,  also, 
several  motives  to  industry  connected  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Hospital  and  College,  and  alluded 
to  the  eminent  attainments  of  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession,  who  had  received  their 
medical  and  surgical  education  at  the  Hospital. 
Mr.  Paget  concluded  an  eloquent  and  feeling  ad¬ 
dress  by  exhorting  the  students  to  caution,  lest  the 
knowledge  which  industry  would  acquire  should  be 
in  any  measure  tainted  by  selfishness,  cunning,  or 
irreliglon.  The  theatre  was  crowded  by  the 
former  and  present  students  of  the  Hospital,  and 
the  oration  was  received  with  frequent  applause. 
After  the  lecture  the  visitors  adjourned  to  the  large 
hall  of  the  Institution,  where  a  conversazione  was 
held,  and  tea  and  coffee  were  partaken  of. 


Aristotle  would  appear  to  have  almost  approxi¬ 
mated  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation.  He 
says,  “  The  heart  is  the  origin  and  source  of  the 
blood ;  and  as  in  watering  gardens  the  water  is 
conveyed  in  numerous  rivulets  from  one  origin 
or  fountain,  so  has  nature  conducted  the  blood  in 
streams  throughout  the  whole  body, /or  the  blood 
is  the  elementary  matter  of  all  other  parts,” 
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bestow  it  on  a  person  who  in  no  w’ay  needed  it. 
The  man  had  to  be  awoke  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
as  I  wished  the  spectators  to  hear  his  first  words ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
what  had  been  done  to  him,  and  stared  in  mute 
astonishment  at  his  improved  appearance.  His 
blind  father  was  brought  iu,  and  was  told  by  his 
son  that  he  had  felt  no  pain,  and  was  now  quite 
comfortable,  and  the  simple  old  man  actually  be¬ 
lieved  him  !  as  was  evident  by  the  beautiful  play 
of  his  features,  and  the  blessings  he  invoked  on 
those  who  did  it. — April  29.  He  was  entranced 
to-day,  and  the  dressing  removed  without  giving 
him  any  pain. 

“  Tapping.— k^rW  21.  Sheik  Meeah  Jan,  a 
boatman,  aged  forty.  His  abdomen  is  much  dis¬ 
tended  with  water,  and  his  breathing  oppressed  : 
to  be  tapped  to  relieve  him. — April  29.  The  water 
was  withdrawn  when  he  was  in  the  trance  to-day, 
and  he  did  not  awake  till  half  an  hour  afterwards. 
He  then  said,  that  when  he  went  to  sleep  his  belly 
was  full,  but  was  now  empty  ;  but  God  only  knew 
how  it  happened. 

“  Paring  a  Sore. — April  29.  Sheik  Dannoo,  a 
cart-driver,  aged  thirty,  has  been  suffering  for 
four  months  from  a  sore  on  his  right  heel,  of  which 
the  skin  is  very  thick,  and  partially  detached  from 
the  surrounding  parts.  The  whole  diseased  skin 
requires  to  be  cut  off  the  plantar  fascia.  He  was 
entranced  on  the  first  trial,  and  I  pared  the  whole 
heel  to  the  quick,  to  which  he  was  as  iiisensible 
as  a  cheese :  he  awoke  in  half  an  hour  after, 
and  did  not  know  anything  had  been  done  to 
his  beeL 

“  Operation,  for  Hydrocele. — April  17.  A  prisoner 
came  to  hospital  to-day  with  a  hydrocele ;  it  was 
very  tender,  and  he  could  not  bear  it  to  be  pressed. 
I  desired  him  to  be  mesmerised  for  the  first  time 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Little- 
wood,  and  in  half  an  hour  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  without  disturbing  him,  and  I  showed  that 
the  tender  part  could  now  bear  severe  pressure 
without  his  feeling  it.  I  left  the  room,  that  the 
gentlemen  alone  might  be  present  when  he  awoke, 
and  he  told  them  that  he  had  a  swelling  when  he 
lay  down,  but  there  was  none  now,  and  he  knew 
not  what  had  become  of  it. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Homceopathic  Absurdities. — “Arsenic,  which, 
by  its  extreme  power  to  change  the  state  of  the 
human  system,  may  become  as  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  person  as  it  is  beneficial  in 
the  hands  of  an  educated  one,  would  not  have 
produced  such  striking  cures  of  cancerous  ulcera¬ 
tions  about  the  face,  if  this  metallic  oxide  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  exciting  in  healthy  persons 
very  painful  and  incurable  ulcers,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  may  be  malignant  and  corroding, 
and  according  to  others  may  put  on  a  cancerous 
action.”  (Organon.)  Arsenic,  then,  according  to 
Hahnemann,  produces  in  a  healthy  man  corroding 
and  malignant  ulcerations?  Nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect  or  more  absurd  than  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  If  the  author  of  it  had  ever  studied  the 
effects  of  arsenic  on  animals,  or  its  action  when 
administered  medicinally  to  man,  he  would  not 
have  stated  fallacies  for  facts.  If  arsenic 
is  useful  in  cases  of  cancer,  it  does  not 
cure  the  disease,  and  it  is  not  the  only  remedy 
which  possesses  the  power  it  is  said  to  hold. 
This  power  cannot  arise  from  a  supposed  pro¬ 
perty,  inherent  in  arsenic,  of  producing  malignant 
and  corroding  ulcers,  because  it  does  not  possess 
such  a  property.  Homoeopathists  will  say  un- 
doubtedly  that  we  do  not  understand  their  foun¬ 
der’s  meaning.  Very  likely  not ;  still  the  fact  is  a 
simple  one  ;  it  must  be  either  true  or  false.  What 
constitutes  a  malignant  and  corroding  ulcer  ?  Is 
it  possible,  from  the  vague  assertions  of  obscure 
authors,  to  draw  such  formal  inductions  as  the 
above  ?  Homoeopathists,  however,  do  not  look 
so  closely  into  matters.  In  Hahnemann  we  find 
numberless  theories  founded  on  facts  of  just  as  little 
value.  Thus  be  tells  us  that  arsenic  produces  in 
a  healthy  man  buboes  and  dyspnoea,  and  that  on 


this  account  it  cures  pestilential  buboes  and 
quinsies.  We  deny  these  assertions  entirely,  as 
being  opposed  to  the  true  facts.  We  can  easily 
conceive,  however,  that,  on  account  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  which  prevails  on  medical  matters,  men 
may  be  found  who  really  believe  such  a 
system. 
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TIJE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  oicn  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub- 
lishci's.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Neicsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  loill  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  for  tioelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s. ;  Quarterly,  6s.  6c'. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for- 
wcurded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times” — vemj  desirable  to  those  icho 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference— may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade, 

T.  T. — We  believe  the  charge  made  against  the 
University  School  by  J  unius  is  based  in  truth ; 
and  xce  regret  the  circumstance,  for  it  is  no 
pleasing  duty  to  admit  that  new  institutions  are 
so  rapidly  falling  into  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old. 
To  name  any  other  school,  however,  with  especial 
recommendation,  when  there  are  so  many  equal — 
in  merits  and  demerits  alike  —  is  a  task  at 
once  so  invidious  and  unjust  that  an  editor  of 
ordinary  honesty  must  shrink  from  the  respon¬ 
sibility. 

“  An  Aged  Surgeon-Apothecary  ”  is  evidently 
another  forgery  from  the  same  bureau  which 
forged  the  “  Nottingham  letter  of  a  Member  of 
the  Provincial  Association,”  and  the  false  letter 
of  a  “  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Association."  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  writer,  and 
we  are  almost  ashamed  of  a  profession  afflicted 
with  such  charactei'S. 

We  have  received  several  letters  at  various  times, 
from  apparently  the  same  person — all  in  a  dis¬ 
guised  hand  (the  last  from  Ilanwell),  calling 
upon  us  to  notice  the  “  abomination  of  a  non¬ 
medical  man,  Mr.  Mills,  playinq  the  deputy- 
coroner  to  the  medical  “  Coroner  Quackley."  We 
fancy  the  writer  has  more  than  a  public  interest 
in  the  correction  of  what  he  describes  as  “  apain- 
ftdly  infamous  anomaly."  For  our  parts  ice  see 
nothing  in  the  “  infamous  anomaly  "  but  a  very 
natural  event  occurring  in  the  usual  sequence  of 
inconsistencies,  for  which  everybody  was  pre¬ 
pared. 

An  Apothecary. — The  Conspectus  of  the  Five 
Pharmacopoeias  is  publishing  in  “  The  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Times."  The  second  part  is  ready.  The 
Five  Pharmacopoeias,  published  separately,  would 
cost  more  than  three  guineas. 

A  Student  eulogizing  the  Westminster  School,  and 
dwelling  on  tlie  zeal  displayed  in  its  favour  by  the 
different  lecturers,  among  whom  Dr.  Basham  and 
Mr.  Phillips  come  in  for  such  liberal  panegyric, 
should  seek  some  more  decisive  and  effective  mode 
of  showing  the  students  some  of  the  unprincipled 
and  deliberate  '‘falsehoods  ”  their  school  has  been 
exposed  to.  Why  do  not  the  students  meet,  state 
the  circumstances,  and  publicly  brand  the  calum¬ 
niator  I 

A  Student. — It  is  not  our  plaxe  to  mention  the 
names  of  gentlemen  whose  contributions  we  have 
rejected  or  not  decided  on. 

Quaestor. —  We  only  know  that,  if  Mr.  Thompson  do 
take  such  an  establishment,  his  Parliamentary 
friend  would  be  a  very  suitable  inmate.  As 
Swift  founded  the  hospital  he  subsequently 
became  an  inmate  of,  these  parliamentary  inves¬ 
tigations  in  the  same  direction  point  to  a  similar 
finale. 


Does  not  Dr.  Orpen  yet  understand  that  to  expose 
every  misstatement,  and  repel  every  attack,  in  the 
journal  he  is  unwise  enough  to  notice,  would  be 
the  worst  use  to  which  time  can  be  applied  f  It 
would  he  a  task  endless  as  to  duration  and  useless 
as  to  correction.  The  public  now  fully  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  asserting  a  thing  in  that  vehicle  is 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  untrue.  Of  course 
the  Birkenhead  Ladies  Charity  was  founded 
seventeen  years  before  Dr.  Oipen  suggested 
another. 

Mr.  James,  who  takes  such  trouble  to  prove  that 
the  Editor  of  the  same  journal  “  knew  he  was 
uttering  a  falsehood  in  asserting  that  the  W est- 
m  inster  School  of  Medicine  would  not  be  opened 
this  year,"  must  receive  the  same  answer. 

Mr.  Kingston. — Of  course  the  Editor  “  knew  the 
site  and  terms  of  Mr.  Dermott’s  school” — and 
of  course  "  it  w&s  a  very  humble  specimen  of  a 
very  disgraceful  malice,  to  trump  up  a  letter  by  his 
pn'ivate  secretamj,  insinuating  and  asserting  in 
circuitous  language  the  obvious  falsehoods,  that  the 
Lecturers  of  the  Charlotte-street  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  had  no  locality  for  their  school — and  their 
advertisements  were  only  published  to  delude  the 
public  hut  still  what  can  we  do  when  there  are 
persons  who  will  take  such  liberties  with  truth- 
arid  with  the  professiem, 

A  Member  of  the  College. — Of  course  the  low  at¬ 
tack  on  Mr.  Boss,  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Association,  is  “  a  falsehood  as  well  as  a  slander;” 
and,  of  course,  done  from  personal  malice.  But 
what  can  we  do  ?  We  profess  ourselves  helpless 
against  such  audacity  of  misconduct.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  more  the  profession's  than  ours. 

An  Observer. —  With  regret  we  say  it :  the  same  an¬ 
swer.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  thatjovvrnaV s 
implied  charges,  and  express  insinuations  that  Dr. 
Marsden  and  some  of  his  colleagues  have  appro¬ 
priated  the  funds  of  the  Gray' s-inn-road  Free 
Hospital.  Whether  the  charge  teas  made  to  get 
in  that  Editor's  son  to  the  post  of  surgeon  to  that 
institution  —  a  job  just  effected — we  do  not 
know. 

F.  R.  S.  asserts  that  the  Dr.  Smith,  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Yearsley — laudatory  dedicator  of  anony¬ 
mous  books  on  stammering  to  Mr,  Yearsley — cer¬ 
tificate  maker  to  the  extraordinary  suecess  of 
tonsil  surgery — and  amanuensis  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  is 
still  connected  with  the  “  Lancet."  What  is  that 
to  us  ? 

Dr.  Brown. —  The  petition  by  the  physician  given 
in  our  last  number  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Craven  Berkeley,  a  few 
days  before  the  Registration  Bill  was  over¬ 
thrown. 

“  A  Surgeon ’’ m-Ao  icrites  so  out  of  breath  and  so 
aghast,  that  Dr.  Forbes,  after  being  supported  by 
the  highest  Professors,  throws  the  weight  given  by 
that  support  into  the  scale  of  the  Hydropathists — 
et  hoc  genus  omne — will  find  a  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  another  correspondent.  Whether  Dr. 
Forbes  tried  Morrison' s  pill  or  Cockle's  nostrum 
on  his  own  body,  before  asking  medical  men  (!)  to 
sicallow  them  in  his  Journal,  is  a  question  that 
should  be  addressed  to  his  editorial  stool,  not 
ours.  To  the  same  authority  we  should  refer  the 
query — how  the  Learned  Physician  manages  to  be 
Allopathist — Homoeopathist — Mesmerist  and  Anti- 
Mesmerist — Hydropathist  and  Morrisonian,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  All  we  knoio  is  that  with 
so  many  creeds,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one¬ 
self  in  collision  with  the  most  quackery -loving  of 
our  fashionable  patients.  Dr.  Forbes  feels,  no 
doubt,  that  he  is  but  fulfilling  the  first  didy ^  of  a 
Medical  Journalist — rejkcting,  as  in  a  mirror, 
every  medical  opinion. 

Inquirer. — The  Medico-Chirurgical  Meetings  will 
commence  in  November. 

Dubliniensis.— TAc  last  number  of  “  Chelius  " 
contained  seventy  pages  more  matter  than  those 
previously  published. 

An  Apothecary. —  If  'e  think  not. 

A  Sufferer. —  JYe  have  frequently  stated  that  we 
never  prescribe  in  the  columns  of  “  Tub  Medi¬ 
cal  Times.”  A  sufferer  should  apply  at  some 
hospital. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  184G. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  PHIZES  FOR  THE  BEST  REPORTS  OF  MEDICAL  AND 

SURGICAL  CASES. 

The  interest  excited  by  our  last  Prizes,  and  the  very  salutary  influence  they  exercised  over  a 
large  body  of  Pupils,  have  been  so  far  encouraging  that  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  proposing  for 
Professional  Competition,  for  the  year  1847,  the  following  Prizes : — 

Twenty-flve  Guineas  for  the  twelve  best  reports  of  original  cases  in  hospital  or  dispensary 
practice. 

Ten  Guineas  for  the  twelve  reports  of  original  cases,  as  above,  second  in  merit. 

Five  Guineas  for  twelve  reports  of  original  cases,  as  above,  third  in  merit. 

In  offering  these  prizes  we  repeat,  in  the  words  used  in  1845,  on  a  similar  occasion,  “The 
aim  of  the  Medical  Times  is,  above  all  things,  to  promote  the  Science  of  our  Profession. 
Now,  the  groundwork  of  the  best  part  of  our  practical  science  and  of  most  of  our  subsequent  Pro¬ 
fessional  worth  is  laid  down  in  our  studentship;  and  the  great  and  the  only  true  teacher  of  the 
student  must  ever  be — hospital  practice.  Lectures  and  books  have  their  uses;  but  it  is  by  the 
bed  which  holds  a  human  being,  with  the  joy  of  health  or  the  pain  of  disease,  the  chance  of  life 
or  the  peril  of  death,  depending  on  the  aids  of  science,  that  we  acquire  our  true  knowledge. 
There  is  there  for  the  student  no  listless  ear,  no  dull  eye,  of  the  lecture-room ;  it  is  not  the 
memory  alone  that  is  appealed  to,  or  some  abstract  love  of  a  pedantic  and  inapplicable  lore. 
Every  power  of  his  mind  is  engaged  :  he  is  forced  by  the  sympathies  of  his  nature  to  hear  and 
see,  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  prognosticate,  to  be  experienced:  each  patient’s  case  is  a 
volume  of  medical  science  in  its  most  practical  aspect,  forced  on  his  acquaintance  for  life  !  ” 

The  authors  must  be  students  who  shall  not  have  received  any  medical  diplomas  or  licenses. 

Six  of  the  cases  are  to  be  medical,  and  six  surgical. 

The  cases  must  have  occurred  during  the  year;  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  under  w'hose 
treatment  they  may  have  principally  come  must  be  distinctly  mentioned. 

Three  arbitrators  will  be  appointed — one  surgeon,  one  physician,  and  one  general  practitioner 
— whose  names  will  be  duly  announced.  The  decision  will  be  on  tbe  1st  of  May. 

The  Prize  Reports  will  be  published  in  succession  in  the  Medical  Times,  with  the  names  of 
their  authors. 

They  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  on  or  before  March  1,  184/, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a  surgeon  or  physician  to  a  hospital,  declaring  that  the  writer 
is  bona  fide  a  medical  student.  A  motto  or  device  must  be  inscribed  on  each  report,  to  identify 
the  author,  whose  name,  with  a  duplicate  of  the  motto  or  device,  must  be  mentioned  in  a  private 
note,  which  will  be  opened  when  the  award  shall  have  been  made. 


“Nec  me  pisrebit,  in  srra'iam  adolescentuin,  hanc  scribere 
epistolam.” — Cadmus  Milbsius. 


There  are  various  seasons  of  the  year  that 
bring  their  several  duties,  as  systematically  as 
certain  hours  of  the  day  herald  particular  meals. 
Autumn  is  one  of  this  class.  To  the  medical 
profession  of  this  country  it  is  a  most  interesting 
time.  The  practitioner  thinks  of  the  1st  of 
October  with  as  much  excitement  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  a  sportsman  !  Men  of  all  ages,  from 
those  just  commencing  practice,  to  those  just 
leaving  it,  associate  this  particular  day  with 
some  of  their  choicest  reminiscences.  They 
recal  something  of  the  astonishment  that  came 
upon  them  when  they  gazed  upon  London  for 
the  first  time — upon  its  countless  congregation 
of  houses;  some  the  haunts  of  poverty,  infamy, 
and  ignorance ;  others  the  depositories  of 
wealth,  intellect,  and  influence — upon  its 
“  gorgeous  palaces,”  its  seats  of  learning,  its 
numberless  amusements,  its  myriads  of  people  : 
some,  busy  in  the  briskest  enterprises  of  life ; 
others,  the  friiges  vonsumere  nati,  idling  away 
their  time  as  though  it  were  an  enemy  only 
worthy  to  be  killed.  They  think  of  all  these 
things,  that  once  startled  and  astonished  them 
so  much ;  and  then  of  the  awe  and  solemn 
bearing  with  which  they  entered,  for  the  first 


time,  the  w'ards  of  a  great  metropolitan  hos¬ 
pital  ;  and  of  the  horror  with  which  they  en¬ 
countered  the  form  of  a  fellow- creature  mangled 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  dissector.  Then, 
there  is  the  remembrance  of  the  several  lec¬ 
turers — the  eloquence  of  this,  the  wit  of  that, 
the  erudition  and  scientific  refinement  of  the 
other — all  these  are  topics  with  which  memory 
is  busy,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  the  old  and 
the  young  of  our  fraternity.  And  a  pretty  remi¬ 
niscence  it  is,  to  those  who,  having  passed  the 
probation  of  studentship  with  honour  or  eclat, 
look  back  upon  it,  through  the  vista  of  many 
years’  professional  success,  as  the  heritage  of 
their  industry.  '  These  are  bright  pages  in  the 
book  of  memory,  which  are  worth  the  working 
for,  whatever  the  trouble  or  cost  of  their  at¬ 
tainment  ! 

We  offer  these  remarks  as  encouragements 
and  incentives  to  our  young  friends,  the 
students,  to  whom,  this  week,  we  especially 
address  our  remarks.  It  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  task,  for  the 
subjects  of  it  have  ever  commanded  our  sin- 
cerest  wdshes  for  their  welfare,  and  our  best 
exertions  in  their  behalf.  It  is  with  infinite 
gratification  that  we  see  the  medical  student 
occupying  a  rank  which  some  years  ago  was 


denied  him.  It  is  within  our  personal  remem¬ 
brance,  that  the  surgeon’s  apprentice  was  merely 
regarded  as  a  shopboy,  and  a  fit  associate  of  the 
servants  in  his  master’s  household.  Indeed, 
himself  was  estimated  only  as  a  superior  me¬ 
nial.  We  have  known  premiums  of  from  two 
to  five  hundred  pounds  extracted  from  unsus¬ 
pecting  parents,  whose  sons,  the  pride  and  hope 
of  their  families,  were  subjected  for  five  or 
seven  years  to  the  gentlemanly  duties  of  at¬ 
tending  to  the  door,  cleaning  the  surgery,  and 
sometimes  the  horse ;  running  of  errands,  com¬ 
pounding  medicine,  and  carrying  it  out ;  post¬ 
ing  the  books ;  writing  the  bills,  and  then  dun¬ 
ning  the  debtors  for  payment.  Many  a  case  of 
this  kind  have  we  known,  in  which  the  pupil 
was  neither  permitted  to  perform  a  minor  opera¬ 
tion  in  surgery,  nor  to  attend  a  case  of  mid¬ 
wifery,  until  nearly  the  termination  of  his 
apprenticeship.  The  opportunities  of  general 
practice,  again,  were  ordinarily  few  and  grossly 
neglected.  A  frequent  error  with  parents  was 
to  put  their  sons  with  men  in  first-rate  business 
— absurdly  imagining  that  the  lads  would  there¬ 
by  be  one  day  in  a  position  to  rival  their 
masters.  As  well  might  a  bald-headed  man 
expect  to  get  a  crop  of  hair  by  lying  cheek-by¬ 
jowl  with  an  ass!  Men  in  the  highest  practice 
have  no  poor  patients  for  their  pupils  to  treat ; 
and  as  for  the  rich  ones,  all  the  apprentice  has 
to  do  with  them  is,  to  make  up  their  medicine 
and,  perhaps,  take  it  to  their  houses ! 

An  apprenticeship  with  the  lower  order  of 
practitioners,  “in  the  olden  time,”  carried  with 
it  many  disadvantages.  In  days  gone  by,  these 
said  men  were  little  better  than  their  competitors, 
the  horse-doctors.  Their  business  was  entirely 
routine,  and,  of  course,  performed  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  rational  pathology  and 
diagnosis.  They  treated  such  a  disease  in  such 
a  way,  because  their  fathers  or  their  masters 
before  them  did ;  and  this  was  all  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  had  to  impart  to  those  who  were  to 
be  their  successors  in  the  art  and  science  of 
healing  I  Clinical  tuition  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question ;  whatever  practieal  knowledge 
the  pupil  gathered  was  empirical,  and  he  gene¬ 
rally  left  his  master’s  service  profoundly  igno- 
norant  of  even  the  elements  of  his  profession. 
There  is  no  stretch  of  truth  in  this  statement; 
we  have  been  pained  with  a  sight  of  the  living 
picture  often  !  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  error,  absurdity,  and  quackery  should  have 
crept  into  our  profession,  with  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  these  for  their  introduction  and  en¬ 
couragement  ? 

We  rejoice,  however,  that  in  the  practitioner 
of  our  owm  day  the  pupil  meets  with  a  different 
master,  both  as  regards  intellectual  competency 
and  personal  kindness,  than  was  met  with  of 
old.  The  superior  finds  that  his  temporary  sub¬ 
ordinate  is  best  treated  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
companion — and  he  treats  him  so  accordingly  : 
he  finds,  moreover,  that  the  pupil  well  in¬ 
structed  lightens  the  burden  of  his  master’s 
duties,  aud  thus  the  gain  of  the  one  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  other. 

But  there  is  a  higher  ground  than  this,  which 
we  rejoice  to  find  is  now  taken,  both  by  the  in¬ 
structor  and  the  instructed.  We  mean  the 
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flesh ;  but  still  the  symptoms  are  often  very  much 
alike  in  both  complaints ;  and  in  many  cases  we 
are  unable  to  form  a  truly  correct  diagnosis,  until 
we  have  watched  the  effect  of  treatment ;  if  it  be 
bronchitis,  it  yields;  if  phthisis, it  is  incurable,  and 
sooner  or  later  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination. 


ORIGINAL  COWTRIByTiOPiS. 

REMARKS  ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  DIABETES. 

By  M.  BOUCIIARDAT. 

TmnsJated  for  the  Medical  Times  by  ALFRKD  MAIIK- 
MTCK,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western  German  Disjten- 
saty,  and  fonneily  Extenie  to  the  Venereal  Hospital, 
Paris,  &c. 


ON  SACCHARINE  OR  GLCCOSIC  FERMENTATION. 

Fourcroy,  following  the  example  of  some  of  the 
ancient  chemists,  admitted  the  existence  of  a  8ac= 
charine  fermentation  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  experiments  of  Kirchoff"  on  the  transformation 
of  starch,  those  of  M.  Dubrunfault  on  germinated 
barley,  and  the  splendid  researches  of  M.  Payen  on 
diastase,  that  any  importance  was  attached  to  the 
facts  connected  with  it. 

If  we  rank  among  the  saccharine  fermentations 
all  those  reactions  resulting  iu  the  formation  of 
glucose,  by  the  transformation  or  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  an  organic  matter,  under  the  influence  of  an 
azotized  substance,  acting  in  infinitely  small  pro¬ 
portion  as  a  ierrnent,  we  must  comprehend  not  only 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  (a)  and  glu¬ 
cose  (b)  by  the  action  of  diastase,  (c)  but  also  the 
production  of  glucose  by  means  of  synaptase(d), 
amygdaline|(e)  or  salicine,  or  of  phloridzine  (f), 
and  it  is  probable  there  are  still  several  other  ana¬ 
logous  conditions  under  which  glucose  becomes 
formed. 

In  this  memoir  I  shall  direct  my  attention  only 
to  the  reaction  of  diastase  or  other  exciting  prin¬ 
ciples  on  starch.  Although  these  researches  has 
been  recorded  in  the  general  plan  of  experiments 
I  have  performed  on  fermentations,  still  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  allude  to  them, from  their  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  questions  relating  both  to  the 
normal  digestion  of  feculent  matters  which  have 
been  investigated  by  M.  Sandras  and  myself,  and 
to  a  condition  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
study  of  glueosuria — a  disease  which  attracts  my 
constant  attention. 


(a)  A  peculiarly  white  pulverulent  substance  of  a 
gummy  nature,  into  which  the  internal  part  of 
starch  globules  becomes  converted  when  acted  on 
by  alkalis,  acids,  or  diastase.  There  appears  to  be 
two  kinds,  differing  only  by  the  one  being  coloured 
purple  by  iodine,  and  the  other  not.  Payen  states 
its  composition  to  be  C  12,  H  10,  O  10.  It  derives 
its  name  from  dextera,  the  right  hand,  and  was  so 
CMlled  by  Biot,  from  its  causing  a  very  great  devia¬ 
tion  to  that  side  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
polarized  beam  of  light. — Trans. 

(b)  A  term  applied  by  Dumas  to  sugar  of  grapes, 
starch  sugar,  and  diabetic  sugar. — Trans. 

(c)  A  white,  amorphous,  pulverulent  substance, 
soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  formed  in 
barley  and  other  seeds  during  their  germination. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  power  it  possesses  of 
separating  (Sioo-T’jpi,  to  separate)  the  membrane 
from  the  starch  globules. — Trans. 

(d)  A  term  given  by  M.  llobiquet  to  a  peculiarly 
opaque,  hard,  horny  and  friable  matter,  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish-white  colour,  and  soluble  in  water,  found 
in  the  white  of  almonds. — Trans. 

(e)  A  white  crystallizable  principle,  of  a  sweetish 
afterwards  bitter  taste,  procured  by  Robiquet  and 
Boutron-Charland  from  bitter  almonds,  by  pressing 
them,  when  blanched,  between  two  hot  iron  plates, 
then  treating  the  cake  that  is  formed  with  succes¬ 
sive  portions  of  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  solu¬ 
tions  over  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup; 
afterw'ards  diluting  this  with  water,  and  allowing  it 
to  ferment,  and  when  this  process  is  completed,  fil¬ 
tering,  again  evajiorating  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
and  then  precipitating  the  amygdaline  by  strong 
alcohol. —  Trans. 

(f)  A  peculiar  principle  found  by  Stnss  and  De 
Rouinck  in  the  barks  of  the  roots  of  the  apple, 
pear,  and  cherry  trees. — Trans. 


I  intend  particularly  to  treat  of  three  principal 
questions,  namely  1.  To  determine  the  action  of 
different  substances  capable  of  acting  like  diastase 
on  starch  jelly.  2.  To  discover  the  materials  by 
which  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  may  be  pre¬ 
vented.  3.  To  ascertain  whether  the  formation  of 
globules  analogous  to  those  of  the  alcoholic  fer¬ 
ments  is  indispensable  to  the  transformation. 

1.  Of  the  principles  which  have  similar  pro- 
2)erties  to  diastase. 

Diastase  is,  of  all  substances,  that  which  has  the 
most  energetic  action  on  starch  jelly  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  mutter  which  transforms  starch  into  dex¬ 
trine  and  glucose.  Kirchoff  proved  some  time 
ago  that  glut(  n  also  possessed  this  property.  In  a 
memoir  printed  in  the  year  1832,  and  published  by 
the  Societ6  de  Pharmacie,  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  activity  of  several  other  substances.  'J’he 
following  extract  from  this  memoir,  which  was 
unknown  to  those  authors  w'ho  have  since  written 
on  the  subject,  will  show  that  I  was  then  very  near 
the  truth,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  ferment  of 
the  saccharine  transformation. 

“  It  is  evident  that  in  germinated  barley  it  is  the 
gluten  (vegetable  gelatin)  and  the  albumen  which 
act  as  exciting  agents,  as  true  ferments,  in  the  sac¬ 
charine  transformation.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  gluten  alone  produced  no  transformation  ;  that 
the  vegetable  albumen  was  considerably  less  ener¬ 
getic  than  germinated  barley  ;  and  that  a  mixture 
of  these  two  principles,  raw' gluten,  had  not  a  much 
more  powerful  action  than  the  two  bodies  separately  : 
it  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  the 
action  re.sides  in  the  modes  of  altering  these  sub¬ 
stances.  The  considering  it  in  this  light  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  expression  of  truth,  when  we 
show  that  these  same  two  principles,  in  different 
states,  are  still  the  causes  of  the  alcoholic  and  the 
acid  fermentations.  Nature  is  simple  in  her  means, 
unbounded  in  her  results. 

“  When  a  grain  of  barley  is  placed  in  favourable 
circumstanees  of  moisture  and  temperature,  the 
albumen  and  the  gluten  contained  in  the  endos¬ 
perm,  absorb  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  and  lactic 
acids,  and  react  upon  the  fecula  placed  near  them, 
as  a  subject  for  destruction :  for  soluble  fecula  and 
sugar  are  principles  lower  in  the  scale  of  organization 
than  solid  fecula.  The  embryo  meets  with  pre-  | 
pared  food,  assimilates  those  parts  which  have  be¬ 
come  liquid,  and  places  the  disorganization  in  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  its  increase.  Under 
its  influence  the  albumen  and  the  gluten  change 
only  to  become  agents  of  saccharification — it  renders 
them  saccharine  ferments.  This  little  embryo  gives 
to  this  decomposition  an  impulse  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  chemists  to  attempt  to  give. 

“It  will  be  seen, therefore,  that  the  principal  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  germination  of  barley  is  the  saccha¬ 
rine  fermentation,  and  that,  in  this  case, the  altered 
gluten  and  vegetable  albumen  become  Xmeferme^its 
of  saccharificatimi.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  action  of  different 
substances  on  starch  jelly  : —  | 


Is  there  in  the  active  bodies,  the  effects  of  which 
I  have  just  described,  a  distinct  principle  varying 
in  proportion,  identical  w'ith  diastase?  or  are  there 
several  materials  capable  of  acting  in  the  same 
manner  as  diastase  in  a  successively,  decreasing  de¬ 
gree  ?  This  latter  supposition  appears  to  me  the 
most  probable,  for  I  have  applied  the  process  re¬ 
commended  by  M.  Payen  for  extracting  diastase 
to  several  of  the  substances  above  mentioned,  and  I 
could  not  in  any  way  approximate  the  solvent  acti¬ 
vity  of  this  very  remarkable  matter. 

2.  Of  the  influence  of  different  agents  on  the 
action  of  diastase  or  germinated  barley  on  starch. 

The  starch  jelly  I  employed  iu  the  following  ex¬ 
periments  was  composed  of  1  part  of  fecula  to  10 
of  water.  To  100  grammes  of  starch  jelly  I  added 
O'l  of  diastase,  or  .5  grammes  of  powdered  germi¬ 
nated  barley.  The  various  substances  were  in¬ 
timately' mixed  with  the  starch  jelly  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  gramme  each ;  the  diastase  was  then 
added,  and  the  temperature  maintained  at  60  deg. 

OF  THE  influence  OF  ACIDS. 

The  nitric,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  hydrochloric, 
oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  completely  arrest 
the  action  of  diostase  on  starch.  This  property, 
well  known  since  the  researches  of  M.  Payen,  was 
extended  to  all  the  acids;  but  the  following  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  it  is  not  general.  With  formic 
acid  fluidification  is  only  checked;  with  arsenious 
acid  the  action  is  at  first  retarded,  but  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  restored ;  hydro-organic  acid  appears  to 
have  but  a  very  weak  action,  perhaps  even  none  at 
all ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  acetic  acid. 

Tannin,  and  the  different  substances  which  con¬ 
tain  the  various  modifications  of  this  acid,  appear 
at  first  to  completely  arrest  the  action  of  diastase; 
but  after  a  time  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only 
checked. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  ALKALIS. 

Like  the  powerful  acids,  the  caustic  fixed  alka¬ 
lis,  viz.,  potash  and  soda,  completely  destroy  the 
action  of  diastase  on  starch  jelly ;  it  is  the  same 
with  caustic  lime.  Calcined  magnesia  at  first 
paralyses  the  action,  but  a  very  manifest  fluidifica¬ 
tion  afterwards  takes  place.  Liquid  ammonia  only 
checks  the  action,  but  does  not  entirely  destroy  it ; 
carbonate  of  ammonia  has  a  still  weaker  influence. 
The  carbonate  of  potass  and  soda  have  a  more 
marked  effect ;  but  that  of  the  bicarbonates  of  the 
same  bases,  as  also  that  of  the  basic  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  is  almost  null. 

.Although  all  these  substances,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  capable  of  checking  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  saccharine  transformation,  have  been 
highly  recommended  by  various  authors  in  the 
treatment  of  diabetes,  still  none  of  them  have 
proved  to  M.  Boucharclat,  who  has  made  several 
very  careful  trials  of  them,  to  be  of  absolute  utility. 
Even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  he  has  merely 
observed  a  slight  decrease  in  the  symptoms.  These 
negative  results,  he  says,  are  easily  accounted  for, 
inasmuch  as,  when  the  alkalis  or  the  alkaline 
earths  are  employed,  they  soon  become  neutralized 


N<ime  of  Substance. 


Pure  ligniu . 

Ilord'in 

Gluten 

Fresh  vegetable  albumen 

Dry  vegetable  albumen 
Fresh  raw  gluten  . . 

Dry  raw  gluten  iu  powder 

W'hite  of  egg 

Gelatine 

Fibrine 

Putrefied  flesh  . 

Putrefied  gluten 
Yeast 

Germinated  barley 
Embryo  of  germinated  barley  . . 
Endosperm  of  germinated  barley 
Putrefied  barley 

Diastase  . 


Result  after  half  an  hour’s 
action  at  40  deg.  c. 


No  change  . 

Id . 

Fluidification  scarcely  sensible 
Opaline  tint ;  no  other  change 

Commencement  of  liquefaction 
Fluidification  scarcely  sensible 
Evident  fluidification  .. 

No  change  . 

Id . 

Id. 

Very  marked  liquefaction 
Almost  comiilete  fluidification 
Id. 

Complete  fluidification 
Almost  null 

Complete  fluidification  .. 
Incomplete  id. 

Complete  id.  .. 


Result  after  twent; 
four  hours’  action. 

Quantity  of 
glucose 
obtained. 

Almost  null 

0 

Id. 

0 

Viscid  liquor  . . 
Fluidification  scarce) 

0-31 

sensible 

0 

Liquefaction 

0 

Viscid  liquor  .. 

0-39 

Complete  liquefaction 
'viscid  liquor  .. 

0-97 

Traces. 

!  Id.  ... 

Id. 

i  Id . 

Id. 

Complete  liquefaction 

0'.'i2 

j  Id. 

1  Id. 

1'02 

Complete  fluidification 

3-78 

Viscid  liquor  .. 

O' 

Complete  fluidification 

3  7.1 

Viscid  liquor  .. 

0-43 

Complete  fluidification 

\ 

Not  deter¬ 
mined. 

Grstric  juice  of  a  dog  . 

Intestinal  fluid  of  a  dog 
Membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog 
Membrane  of  the  small  intestines  of  a  dog 
Internal  membrane  of  the  gizzard  of  a  pigeon 
Id.  id.  of  the  small  intestines  of 
a  pigeon  ..  ..  .  •• 


No  effect  . . 

Id . 

Id . 

Id . 

Slight  fluidification 


Evident 


id. 


. .  Almost  null 
..I  Id. 

..'  Id. 

Id. 

. .  Partial  liquefaction 


..'More  marked  id. 


Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


Id. 
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and  their  effects  destroyed  by  the  acids  that  are 
continually  secreted  in  the  stomach.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  strong  acids  are  administered,  it  is 
essential  to  give  them  in  such  a  diluted  state  that 
their  retarding  influence  becomes  in  consequence 
considerably  weakened ;  and,  moreover,  as  the 
fluids  which  flow  into  the  stomach  have  the  effect 
of  still  farther  diluting  them,  they  necessarily  be¬ 
come  still  more  limited  in  their  action.  In  severe 
cases  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  as  being  a  very  efficacious  remedy,  and 
one  that  has  been  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Barlow ;  he  prescribes  it,  either  in  the  form  of  mix¬ 
ture  or  pills,  as  follows  :  — 

R.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  5j-  gr.  xv. ;  pilum, 

5  V. ;  water,  ^iij.  mix. 

To  be  taken  in  three  doses,  half-an-hour  before 
each  repast.  He  sometimes  increases  a  dose  of 
twice  or  even  three  times  the  quantity,  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  water. 

R.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  3  v. ;  confection  of 
opium,  3  V.  mix.  To  be  made  into  forty  pills  j 
from  two  to  ten  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed¬ 
time. 

In  slight  cases  he  occasionally  has  recourse  to 
the  natural  Vichy  waters  for  completing  the  cure. 

The  other  alkaline  remedies  he  believes  to  be 
better  suited  for  those  cases  that  are  not  very 
severe,  and  in  which  the  urine  contains  lithic  acid, 
together  with  the  saccharine  matter. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEVERAL  SIMPLE 
BODIES. 

Porpbyrized  iron  and  powdered  zinc  have  no 
influence  on  the  progress  of  glucosic  transformation ; 
chlorine  a*'!  brom  ne  completely  annihilate  it ; 
iodine  at  first  checks  the  action,  but  after  a  time 
an  evident  fluidification  is  observed. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COMPOUNDS  OF 
COPPER,  MERCURY,  SILVER,  GOLD,  AND 
LEAD,  &C. 

The  neutral  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper  arrest 
the  transformation  of  starch  jelly  when  acted  on  by 
diastase ;  the  bichloride  of  mercury  still  more  ef¬ 
fectually  retards  it;  the  action  of  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  although  evident,  is  much  weaker ;  as  also 
is  that  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury ;  while  that  of  the 
protochloride  of  mercury  is  scarcely  apparent. 

By  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  the 
action  is  entirely  destroyed,  the  jelly  remaining 
solid.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  portion  of  the  metal  being,  in  both  cases, 
reduced. 

The  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  impedes  the  action 
of  diastase,  but  does  not  completely  annihilate  it; 
the  neutral  acetate  has  scarcely  any  influence ; 
while  alum  checks  it,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  totally 
destroys  it. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NEUTRAL  SALTS. 

The  chlorides  of  calcium,  of  barium,  and  of  stron¬ 
tium,  and  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  do  not 
check  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  jelly  ;  neither 
do  the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  or 
the  acetates  of  the  same  bases,  or  the  borates  and 
phosphate  of  soda.  By  iodide  Tof  potassium,  and 
the  arseniate  of  potash  and  soda,  the  action  is  but 
slightly  retarded. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  AL¬ 
KALIS,  AND  OTHER  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 
Strychnine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  the  sulphates 
and  hydrochlorates  of  morphia  and  of  quina,  give 
but  a  very  feeble  check  to  the  action  of  diastase  on 
starch  jelly.  Salicine,  and  all  the  neutral  azotized 
matters  both  soluble  and  insoluble,  are  in  no  way 
prejudicial  to  the  transformation. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  OILS, 
OF  CREOSOTE,  OF  ALCOHOL,  AND  OF  THE 
ETHERS. 

I  have  ascertained  the  influence  of  the  essential 
oils  of  mustard,  rosemary,  mint,  turpentine,  citron, 
aniseed,  and  cloves.  In  every  instance  the  lique¬ 
faction  and  the  saccharine  formation  proceeded  as 
usual.  Creosote  acts  like  the  essential  oils,  and 
alcohol  and  the  sulphuric  and  acetic  ethers  are 
without  influence.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  found  to  completely  annihilate  the 
alcoholic  fermentation.  Hence  we  may,  I  think, 
conclude  that  this  latter  differs  entirely  in  this  im¬ 
portant  respect  from  that  we  are  now  treating  of, 
as  also  from  the  benzoic  and  the  salygenic,  in  being 


intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  globules, 
while  these  are  independent  of  this  circumstance. 

3.  u4>-e  there  any  globules  peculiar  to  the  glu¬ 
cosic  transfeyrmation  f 

From  what  has  been  just  stated,  we  may  already 
presume  that  the  formation  of  these  globules  is  not 
necessary  for  the  glucosic  transformation  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  direct  observation.  If  a 
limpid  substance  of  diastase  is  added  to  starch 
jelly,  and  the  diastase  possesses  all  its  energy  and 
is  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  the  temperature  is 
kept  at  GO  deg.,  the  mixture  becomes  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  transparent  liquid,  which  deposits 
only  a  few  amorphous  dregs.  If  the  action  ian- 
guishes  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  either  from 
the  want  ot  power  of  the  diastase,  or  from  a  low¬ 
ering  of  the  temperature,  globules  of  extreme 
tenuity  may  then  be  discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope  in  the  deposit  among  the  amorphous  dregs ; 
still  they  are  quite  accidental,  and  have  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  energetic  property  of  diastase. 

Observation,  therefore,  leads  us  to  conclude  that, 
if  the  existence  of  globules  is  indispensable  to  the 
alcoholic  fermentation,  they  are  not  necessary  to 
the  different  transformations  which  result  in  the 
formation  of  glucose. 

[My  next  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  Pancreas.] — Trans. 

19,  Langham-place. 


ALLEGED  PAINLESS  OPERATION  BY 
MESMERISM. 

By  JAMES  ESDAILE,  M.D.,  Army  Surgeon, 


[The  Indian  newspapers  contain  several  very  extraordinary 
reports  from  the  Physician  above  named — as  minute  and 
and  distinct  in  their  details  as  they  are  marvellous  (we 
had  almost  said  incredible)  in  their  alleged  circumstances. 
We  give  a  recital  ot  the  cases,  omitting  the  author’s  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  at  the  end  we  shall  append,  from  the 
“  Zoist,”  two  letters  replying  to  some  of  these  cases,  the 
one  Irom  Dr,  Mouat,  a  medical  professor  of  Calcutta  ;  the 
other  from  Dr.  W'ebb,  another  professor  of  the  same 
college.  Our  readers,  if  we  mistake  not  their  spirit  of 
liberality  and  love  of  investigation,  will  agree  with  us 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  just  to 
them,  nor  dutiful  to  science,  nor  courteous  to  Dr.  Esdaile, 
to  keep  these  statements  back  from  the  bar  of  professional 
opinion.  If  fabrications,  it  is  right  that  Dr.  Esdaile  and 
the  two  Calcutta  professors  should  bear  the  responsibility 
of  publishing  them;  if  verities,  the  sooner  the  profession 
is  made  to  understand  their  worth  the  better. — Ed.] 

'^Painless  Operation.  Laying  open  a  Fistula. — • 
April  II.  Runjeet  Sing,  a  porter,  aged  thirty-five, 
has  a  deep  fistula  in  the  nape  of  ihe  neck,  of  four 
months’  standing,  that  requires  to  be  laid  open 
for  its  cure;  was  entranced  on  the  first  trial  in 
half.an-hour,  and  the  part  freely  laid  open  with¬ 
out  his  feeling  it. 

“  Removal  of  a  Tumour. — April  12.  Bogobun 
Doss  operated  on  for  the  removal  of  a  tumour  of 
301bs.  weight,  on  the  8th  instant ;  was  entranced 
to-day  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Ewing  and  two 
other  gentlemen,  to  have  the  stitches  removed, 
and  the  wound  dressed  for  the  first  time — always 
a  distressing  process.  When  it  was  over,  he  was 
removed  to  a  clean  bed,  and  on  being  awakened 
was  astonished  to  find  that  his  bed  had  been 
changed.  As  the  greater  power  of  endurance 
will,  of  course,  include  the  less,  your  readers  will 
have  inferred  this,  and  other  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  power  ;  but  nothing  should  be  taken 
for  granted  that  can  be  proved  by  direct  experi¬ 
ment. 

“  Laying  open  a  Fistula.— kprW  17.  Dookee 
Ram,  aged  fifty-eight,  a  shepherd,  has  had  a  fis¬ 
tulous  sore  on  the  back  of  his  hand  for  six 
months.  On  going  to  the  hospital  to-day,  some¬ 
what  later  than  usual,  I  found  two  gentlemen 
there,  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Littlewood,  and  was 
told  by  the  sub-assistant  surgeon  that  this  man 
had  been  entranced  and  operated  on,  about  half 
an  hour  before.  We  went  to  see  him,  and  he 
awoke  while  we  were  looking  at  him,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  great  surprise  at  the  altered  state  of  his 
hand. 

“  Removal  of  an  Excrescence. — April  20.  Sum- 
boo,  a  boatman,  aged  thirty-six,  has  got  phimosis 
and  a  warty  excrescence,  which  requires  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  part.  He  was  easily  entranced  on  the 
first  trial,  and  the  part  removed  without  his 
I  knowledge. 


“  Rernovalof  a  Tumour. — April  24.  Rammahun 
Doss,  a  shopkeeper,  aged  forty,  has  elephantiasis 
scroti.  I  cut  off  the  tumour,  weighing  twelve 
pounds,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  Head 
Master  of  Hooghly  College,  and  Mr.  Brennan, 
Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  same  in¬ 
stitution,  and  the  man  did  not  awake  till  after  all 
the  arteries  were  tied,  and  the  parts  covered  with 
a  clean  sheet;  the  organs  were  all  saved.  He 
said  that  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord,  and  was  not 
in  any  way  disturbed  in  his  sleep.  He  was  asked 
by  me  why  he  had  come  to  the  hospital  ?  He 
said,  ‘  to  have  his  tumour  removed.’  When  did 
he  first  see  me  ?  ‘  This  moment  on  awaking.’  I 
had  found  him  entranced  this  morning,  and  then 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  We  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  have  the  operation  done  now  ?  He 
said,  that  as  he  felt  weak,  he  would  like  it  to  be 
done  after  he  had  got  something  to  eat.  He  was 
now  shown  the  mass  of  flesh,  which  he  recognised 
as  his  property,  but  could  not  tell  how  I  had  got 
hold  of  it. 

“  Reanoval  of  a  Tumour. — This  case  is  more  than 
usually  interesting,  and  has  some  variety  in  its 
circumstances. — April  24.  I  left  the  last  patient  in 
the  trance  in  which  I  found  him,  intending  to 
operate  on  my  return  from  Chinsurah.  On  the 
way  I  met  a  young  man  leading  an  old  blind  one, 
and  saw  that  the  former  had  got  one  of  the  usual 
tumours.  I  stopped  them,  and  found  that  they 
had  just  come  up  from  Calcutta  about  some  suit 
in  court  here.  I  asked  the  young  man  if  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  his  annoyance,  and  on  his 
answering  that  he  did,  I  turned  back  with  them 
to  show  them  the  hospital.  I  first  introduced 
him  to  Bogobun  Doss,  the  bearer  from  Cuttack, 
operated  on  for  the  same  disease  on  the  8  th  of  April, 
and  who  was  walking  about  the  hospital.  The 
bearer  told  him  his  story,  and  showed  his  present 
condition,  which  the  new  comer  was  simple  enough 
to  believe.  I  then  took  him  into  the  mesmerising 
room,  and  showed  him  the  last  patient,  pulling  off 
his  cloth,  that  he  might  see  the  nature  of  his  com¬ 
plaint,  and  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  uncon¬ 
scious.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  this 
even  (such  is  the  perversion  of  man’s  natural 
senses),  and  I  then  said,  that  if  he  would  lie  down, 
and  do  as  he  was  bid,  I  would  cut  both  of  them 
without  giving  them  pain.  He  accordingly  lay 
down,  and  in  an  hour  I  returned  with  Mr.  Graves 
and  Mr.  Brennan,  and  found  both  of  the  men  ready 
for  the  knife.  The  last  operation  having  fatigued 
me,  I  said  that  I  would  reserve  this  man  till  to¬ 
morrow,  and  afford  Mr.  Brennan  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  some  experiments  upon  the 
effects  of  electricity,  applied  in  the  trance. 
Faraday’s  electro-magnetic  machine  was  put  in 
motion,  and  the  handles  put  into  his  hands  ;  his 
arms  trembled  in  synchrony  with  the  continu¬ 
ous  shocks,  but  his  hands  and  face  remained  per¬ 
fectly  passive,  and  on  adding  the  centre  magnet 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  shocks,  the  only 
effect  produced  was  to  extend  the  tremour  to  the 
whole  body;  his  countenance  never  changed,  and 
the  handles  had  to  be  packed  w'ith  tow  to  keep 
them  in  his  half-open  hands,  'fhe  conductors 
were  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  transferred  to 
those  of  his  mesmeriser,  a  large  strong  man,  the 
hospital  doorkeeper,  and  in  an  instant  he  made 
the  most  horrible  grimaces,  convulsively  grasped 
the  conductors,  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands,  as  he  could  not  throw 
them  away.  After  this,  I  with  great  difficulty 
awoke  the  man,  and  he  was  unconscious  of  any¬ 
thing  having  been  4one  to  him. — April  25.  In  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Fowle,  assistant  magistrate,  Mr. 
Shum,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Razet,  I  removed  the 
tumour,  saving  all  the  organs,  and  the  man 
showed  no  more  sensibility  than  a  corpse.  It 
was  twenty  minutes  before  the  wound  was  all 
stitched  up,  and,  when  the  last  stitches  were 
putting  in,  it  was  found  that  there  was  too  much 
skin  left ;  upon  which  I  sliced  off  three  inches 
more,  to  which  he  was  quite  indifferent.  By  this 
time  the  spectators  had  recovered  their  senses, 
and  become  convinced  that  he  was  a  real  man, 
and  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  waste  of  sympathy  to 
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MEDICAL  CASES. 

SUBJECT— BRONCHITIS  AND  PHTHISIS. 

Case  1. — Jane  Gardner,  aged  fifteen,  single. 
Admitted  May  9,  1845.  Under  Dr.  \Ailson. 

Skin  moist;  bowels  costive;  catamenia  have 
never  appeared ;  there  is  urgent  dyspnoea;  counte¬ 
nance  inky ;  she  has  a  muco-purulent  expecto¬ 
ration,  and  she  isinahalf-comato.se  state;  chest 
resonant  on  percussion  ;  gurgling  rhonchus  ;  she  is 
reported  to  have  had  the  croup  when  five  years  old, 
since  which  time  she  has  always  had  cough  and 
frequent  haemoptysis ;  during  the  last  month  the 
cough  has  increased.  Vini  rubri  ^as.  2nda  qudquc 
hor^. 

R.  Decoct,  cetrar.,  §j.;  syrup,  auranti,  3j"  5 
tlnct.  camph.  c.,  m.  xij.  6tis  horis. 

10.  Very  restless  during  the  night ;  cough  and 
dyspnoea  increased ;  hiemoptysis  continues ;  coun¬ 
tenance  inky. 

R.  Spir.  aether,  s.  c.  m.,  xx. ;  tinct.  camphoroe 
c.  5s3.  ;  mist,  camphorae,  3 4tis  horis. 

11.  Symptoms  much  increased.  Quarter  past 
eleven  a. m.,  died. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. 

External  Appearance, — Body  well  formed,  and  in 
very  good  condition. 

Thorax. — Left  lung  larger  than  natural,  and 
when  the  chest  was  opened  it  did  not  collapse ; 
some  slender  but  firm  adhesions  existed  at  the  back 
of  the  chest;  the  whole  of  this  lung  was  emphyse¬ 
matous,  and  at  the  back  part  was  loaded  with  red 
frothy  serum,  but  the  tissue  was  still  firm;  the 
bronchial  tubes,  even  to  the  minute  ramifications, 
were  filled  with  a  tliick  puriform  fluid,  and  their 
mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dark  livid  colour, 
thickened  and  somewhat  flattened ;  the  right  lung 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  left,  and  united  by 
extensive  and  firm  adhesions  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  Many  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left 
lung  were  very  much  dilated,  esj  ecially  those  which 
belong  to  the  lower  lobe,  where  several  of  these  tubes 
were  as  large  as,  or  even  larger  than,  the  primary 
divisions,  and  passing  down  as  large  as  quills  even 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  lower  lobe,  where  they 
terminated  in  culs~de-sae.  The  tissue  of  the  lung 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  dilated 
tubes  was  condensed  and  thickened  by  red  hepa¬ 
tization  of  a  darker  colour  than  usual.  The  in¬ 
termediate  structure  of  the  lung  was  pretty  healthy, 
except  at  the  back  part,  where  it  was  loaded  with 
red,  frothy  serum,  and  soft  in  texture.  The  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  this  left 
lung  was  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  thickened,  softened, 
and  covered  in  the  principal  ramifications,  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
lymph,  presenting  a  corrugated  appearance,  which 
could  easily  be  removed  with  the  back  of  the  knife. 
Similar  appearances  existed,  though  not  in  so 
marked  a  degree,  in  the  right  lung,  and  extended 
up  the  main  divisions  of  the  bronchi,-  where  the 
effusion  became  less  in  quantity,  and  gradually 
disappeared,  so  that  there  was  but  little  of  it  in 
the  trachea,  and  that  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bronchi.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
was  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  slightly  thickened  ; 
the  larynx  was  healthy ;  the  secretion  found  in 
the  various  bronchial  tubes,  especially  the  dilated 
ones,  was  extremely  foetid.  Pericardium  and 
heart  healthy. 

Abdomen. — The  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extensively  thick¬ 
ened,  and  of  a  white  colour.  The  liver  itself  was 
healthy;  spleen  slightly  adherent  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts,  but  its  structure  healthy.  The  remain¬ 
ing  viscera  were  healthy. 

Case  2. — Elizabeth  Pennington,  aged  fifty- 
seven,  married.  Admitted  June“  18,  184'5.  Under 
Dr.  Nairne. 

Tongue  coated,  moist;  has  no  appetite;  pulse 
120,  weak  ;  urine  high-coloured  ;  has  shortness  of 
breath,  and  cough,  with  expectoration,  but  no  hse- 
moptysis;  has  headache,  and  cannot  sleep  at 


night.  There  is  pain  between  the  shoulders.  Emp. 
lyttffi  int.  scapul. 

R.  Liq.  ammon.  acct.,  3  i'j- j  spir.  rather,  nit., 
3j.;  vini  ipecac,  m.  xxx. ;  mist,  camphorra, 
3  vijss.  Gtis  horis. 

R.  Pil.  colocynth.  c.  hyoscyam.  gr.  x.  h.s. 

19.  Less  pain;  expectoration  bronchial;  tubular 
breathing  at  apex  f)f  left  lung  ;  respiration  natural 
at  posterior  part  of  thorax ;  at  apex  ot  right  lung 
there  is  bronchophony  and  loud  rhonchus. 

21.  Breathes  more  easily  ;  less  headache ;  cough 
continues  with  expectoration,  which  is  much 
thicker;  makes  very  little  water;  does  not  sweat  so 
much.  Fish  diet. 

24.  Less  cough  ;  still  pain  in  head  ;  expectora¬ 
tion  thicker;  bowels  confined. 

R.  PotassjB  carb.,gr.  x. ;  spir.  rather,  nit.,  3jG 
oxymel.  scillra,  3j  i  camphorra.  3  x.  ter 

die. 

R.  Pil.  colocynth.  c.  hyoscyam.,  gr.  x.,  o.a.n. 

2fi.  Head  very  giddy  ;  pain  in  chest  increased 
by  deep  respiration.  Cat.  sinapis.  thor. 

28.  Very  nervous;  pulse  weak.  Ordinary  diet. 
Adde  sing,  haust.  spir.  rather,  s.  c.  m.  xj. 

July  1.  Complains  of  dimness  of  sight;  coughs 
more  towards  morning ;  has  more  expectoration 
which  is  mostly  purulent ;  very  weak.  Vini 
rubri  ^ij. 

3.  Rather  better.  P. 

5.  Expectoration  still  purulent ;  coughs  a  good 
deal ;  is  very  weak. 

8.  Much  thin  watery  expectoration ;  still  a  good 
deal  of  cough. 

10.  Complains  of  occasional  pain  in  the  chest ; 
appetite  bad. 

R.  Inf.  ro  -ra  c.,  3ixss. ;  tinct.  opii,  ?n.  iij. ; 
acid,  sulph.  dil.,  m.  x. ;  vini  ipecac.,  ?«.  xx. 
ter  die. 

12,  Less  pain  ;  expectoration  only  bronchial ; 
gaining  strength. 

15.  Less  cough  and  expectoration;  bowels  open; 
still  a  little  pain  in  the  right  side.  Einp,  lyttra 
lat.  thor.  dext. 

19.  Complains  of  headache ;  pain  in  side  re¬ 
lieved  ;  pills  do  not  act. 

Rep.  pil.  colocynth.  c.  hyoscyam.  gr.  x.  o.n, 

22.  Scarct'ly  any  cough  or  expectoration. 

Rep.  mist. 

To  be  an  out-patient. 

Case  3. — Jane  Ward,  aged  twenty-five,  ser¬ 
vant,  single.  Admitted  Feb.  26,  1845.  Under 
Dr.  Nairne. 

Tongue  slightly  coated,  moist ;  bowels  open  ; 
catamenia  irregular,  absent  four  months  ;  pulse 
120;  skin  warm;  has  had  a  cough  for  several 
winters  ;  coughs  and  spits  a  great  deal ;  pain 
across  chest  much  increased  by  coughing ;  breath 
very  short ;  has  spit  up  blood  with  the  cough  at 
different  times  for  the  last  five  years  ;  has  lost 
much  flesh  lately,  and  .perspires  at  night.  Fish 
diet.  Emp.  lyttra  pect. 

R.  Haust.  salini,  §jss. ;  vin.  ant.  pot.  tart. 
xxx.  Gtis  horis. 

27.  Bowels  not  open  ;  cough  very  troublesome ; 
blister  has  risen  well ;  says  that  she  had  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  left  pleura  last  Christmas. 

March  4.  Appetite  good ;  bowels  not  open ; 
cough  not  so  troublesome ;  expectoration  more 
bronchial. 

R.  Pil.  colocynth  c.  hyoscyamo  gr.  x.  h.s, 

6.  Complains  of  sore  throat,  there  is  no  swell¬ 
ing;  has  been  very  sick,  and  complains  of  having 
globus  hystericus ;  can  only  speak  in  a  whisper. 
Beef-tea  and  arrowroot. 

R.  Haust.  acid,  hydroc.  c.  soda  bis  in  die. 

8.  Complains  of  much  pain  in  the  throat  ; 
throat  looks  healthy  inside ;  cannot  take  anything 
solid. 

Emp.  lyttra  laryngi. 

9.  Bowels  not  open,  but  the  throat  feels  better. 

10.  Throat  better ;  face  flushed. 

R.  olii  ricini,  §ss.  stat. 

R.  Haust.  morphira,  o.n.  To  inhale  warm- 
water  vapour. 

11.  Pulse  very  weak  ;  bowels  open  ;  face  flushed  ; 
was  rather  sick  this  morning.  Vini,  rub,  §iij. 

13.  Tongue  coated ;  complains  of  a  nasty  taste 
in  the  mouih ;  can  swallow  much  better.  Pil. 
colocynth.  c.  hyoscyamo,  gr.  x.  h.s. 
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15.  Feels  better;  can  swallow  without  mucli 
difficulty ;  cough  still  very  troublesome,  with  much 
expectoration.  Hep.  pil.  o.a.n. 

R.  Haust.  cetacei  c.  Bjss. ;  syrupi  papav.,  3j- 
ter  die, 

18.  Better;  loss  expectoration,  which  is  now  only 
mucus;  cough  relieved  ;  only  speaks  in  a  whisper. 
Ordinary  diet. 

20.  Complains  of  pain  and  sense  of  tightness  in 
left  side  side  of  chest  and  across  to  the  other  side ; 
pain  increased  by  pressure;  hectic  flush  in  face; 
expectorates  much  frothy  mucus;  breathing 
short.  Emp.  lyttra  lat.  thor.  siiiist. 

R.  Pil.  scillra  c.  gr.  v.  ter  die. 

22.  Pain  relieved  by  blister  ;  pulse  92  ;  no  pain 
in  chest  or  throat ;  makes  more  water. 

28.  There  is  a  sound  as  of  bending  leather  to  be 
heard  in  respiration  between  the  shoulders ;  bowels 
not  open.  Omit.  vin.  Broth  diet. 

R.  Pil.  digitalis  c.  gr.  v.  ter  in  die. 

R.  Olei  ricini,  §ss.  statim. 

25.  Has  more  pain  in  right  side  of  chest,  in¬ 
creased  by  respiration;  face  much  flushed  ;  bow'els 
open. 

Emp.  lyttra  lat.  thor.  dext. 

29.  Feels  better  ;  tongue  still  furred  ;  expecto¬ 
ration  purulent  and  free  ;  pulse  not  so  full ;  voice 
begins  to  return  again.  Ordinary  diet. 

April  1.  Coughs  less;  expectoration  free;  re¬ 
spiration  very  imperfectly  heard  on  the  left  side  of 
chest.  Rep.  pil. 

3.  Has  more  pain  in  right  side  ;  more  cough ;  re¬ 
spiration  hurried.  Beef-tea.  Cat.  sinapis  lat.  thor. 
dext. 

4.  Respiration  performed  with  much  difficulty  ; 
has  more  cough  and  pain  in  chest ;  pulse  weak  and 
quick. 

R.  Spir.  rather,  s.c.,  spir.  rather,  nit.,  aa.  m. 
xxx. ;  mist,  camphorra,  3  xj*  bis  die. 

R.  Haust.  morphira  bis  die. 

limp,  lyttra  lat.  thor.  dext.  Spir.  vini  gallici, 
3ij.  Milk  diet. 

the  voice  has  almost  entirely  returned  within 
the  last  days ;  she  has  violent  perspirations  which 
weaken  her  very  much. 

5.  She  became  worse,  and  the  breathing  more 
laboured  and  shorter  till  2  p.m.  when  she  died. 

Sectio  Cadayeris. 

The  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  yellow  coloured  serum,  mixed  with  a  very 
large  proportion  of  recently-effused  lymph.  The 
cavity  of  the  left  pleura  was  filled  completely  with 
thick  puriform  fluid,  and  the  membrane  itself  was 
very  much  thickened  by  layers  of  lymph,  which 
appeared  to  be  vascular;  a  few  old  and  slender 
adhesions  existed  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  ;  both 
lungs  were  much  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  pleura,  but  the  left  much 
more  so  than  the  right,  being  driven  against  the 
spine,  and  coated  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph. 
The  upper  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  all  but  free 
from  tubercles,  there  being  only  a  few  miliary 
tubercles  scattered  in  various  parts  of  these  lobes. 
The  inferior  lobes  were  thickly  studded  with  large 
patches  of  this  morbid  deposit,  and  in  one  or  two 
places  were  some  vomicae  as  large  as  nuts.  The  in¬ 
tervening  structure  of  the  lungs,  especially  that  of 
the  right,  was  partly  solidified  by  red  hepatization, 
which  had  rendered  it  soft  and  easily  lacerable  ; 
heart  healthy ;  coagula  in  all  the  cavities  very  large, 
and  for  the  greater  part  fibrinous. 

Larynx. — The  arytrano-epiglotic  ligaments  were 
thickened,  and  the  left  presented  in  its  structure  a 
small  circumscribed  tumour,  which,  when  cut 
into,  turned  out  to  be  a  small  circumscribed  col¬ 
lection  of  matter  contained  in  a  dense  cyst;  the 
right  ligament  was  thickened,  apparently  hy  an 
efi’usion  of  lymph  in  its  submucous  cellular  tissue  ; 
the  mucous  membrane  presented  a  shrivelled  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  if  it  had  been  more  expanded  at  one 
time  than  at  present;  there  was  no  ulceration, 
neither  was  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the  windpipe 
at  all  affected;  the  abdominal  viscera  presented 
nothing  remarkable. 

Case  4.— James  Chillings,  aged  29,  carman. 
Admitted  18tb  of  June,  1845.  Under  Dr.  Nairne. 
Skin  cool ;  tongue  white  and  moist;  complains  of 
thirst ;  appetite  bad  ;  bowels  confined  ;  urine  free 
and  clear;  pulse  130;  has  difficulty  of  breathing 
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and  a  cough,  with  hremoptysis ;  has  beating  of  the 
heart;  sleeps  well;  has  fistula  in  ano;  and  has 
been  troubled  with  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  for  twelve  months ;  he  has  anasarca  of  the  lower 
extremities,  which  first  appeared  two  months  ago, 
at  which  time  he  says  that  he  also  had  an  attack  of 
pleurisy ;  urine  albuminous. 

Pil.  hydrarg.,  pil.  colocynth  c.  hyoscyamo, 
aa.  gr.  v.  h.n. ;  haust.  senna),  §jss.  eras  inane. 

21.  Coughs  less;  legs  feel  very  cold;  coun¬ 
tenance  inky. 

H.  potassae  nitratis,  5  xss. ;  spir.  mther  nit., 
5,j.  ;  vini  ipec.,  m.  x.  Otis  horis. 

24.  Coughs  much  ;  more  pain  in  left  side,  and 
tightness  across  the  chest;  less  swelling  of  legs. 
Emp.  lytta)  lat.  thor.  sinist. 

26.  Pain  in  chest  easier,  but  still  complains  of 
pain  in  left  side;  coughs  more;  expectoration 
mucous. 

Rep.  emp.  lytta)  lat.  thor.  sinist. 

28.  No  pain  in  side;  less  cough;  legs  still 
swollen  ;  makes  less  water;  bowels  open,  very  loose. 
Ordimry  diet.  Omit.  m'st. 

R.  Mist,  oxymell.  scilla),  3j.  Otis  horis. 

30.  Bowels  still  relaxed  ;  tongue  dry,  red  at  tip, 
furred  at  back  part ;  pulse  100,  very  weak. 

fi.  Mist,  creta),  §ss.;  spir.  a)ther. nit.,  §j.;  tinct. 
opii,  m.  V.;  tinct.  catechu,  3j-j  mist,  caniphora), 
3  yj.  ter  die. 

Junel.  Better;  less  purged;  pulse  very  feeble. 
Omit,  tinct.  catechu. 

3.  Tongue  red  and  dry ;  has  great  thirst ;  hoarse- 
ne.-8  of  voice;  bowels  not  relaxed.  Milk  diet. 

4.  Complains  of  sore  throat ;  tongue  dry  and 
red ;  mouth  very  much  parched ;  difficulty  of 
swallowing;  pulse  90,  small  and  weak  ;  bowels  re¬ 
laxed  ;  tonsils  very  red,  but  not  swollen.  Arrow- 
root  and  milk,  Emp.  lyttoe  gutturi.  H.  salini  c. 
tinct.  opii.,  m.  yj.  ter  die. 

5.  Bowels  loose,  but  not  so  much  relaxed  ;  feels 
easier;  tongue  moister ;  has  constant  hiccup; 
coughs  a  little. 

Rc.  Spirit,  eether.  s.  c.  7/1.  xx.;  liq.ammon.  acet., 
3  ij. ;  tinct.  opii,  w.  vj. ;  mist,  camphorae,  3 '^iijss. 

0.  Wandered  a  great  deal  in  the  night;  bowels 
very  much  relaxed  ;  makes  very  little  w'ater;  pulse 
very  weak  and  frequent ;  breathing  difficult.  Spir. 
genevae,  §iij.  Enema  commune. 

7.  Bowels  have  not  acted  since  the  injection; 
appears  to  be  sinking  rapidly, 

8.  Died  at  ten  a.m. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. 

Pharynx  and  Larynx. — The  tonsils  and  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  pharynx  are  of  a  dark  livid 
colour,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  recently- 
effused  lymph  in  patches.  These  diseased  appear¬ 
ances  ceased  abruptly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
oesophagus.  No  disease  wliatever  existed  about  the 
larynx. 

Thorax. — Old  and  extensive  adhesions  existed  on 
both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  both  lungs  were  thickly 
studded  with  tubercles  and  vomicae,  which  were 
more  plentiful  in  the  left  than  the  right  lung;  the 
intervening  structure  of  these  organs  was  exten¬ 
sively  congested.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
dilated  and  vascular ;  its  substance  was  remarka¬ 
bly  flaccid  and  soft. 

Abdomen. — The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  con¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  puriform  fluid,  mixed  with 
flakes  of  recently-effused  lymph,  large  patches  of 
which  were  found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver. 
Several  tubercular  ulcerations,  with  tubercles  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  but  the  large  intestine  was  free 
from  disease.  Both  kidneys  were  much  larger  than 
natural,  both  perfectly  smooth  on  their  surfaces,  and 
their  cortical  structure  presented  a  well-marked  ex¬ 
ample  of  mottled  degeneration.  The  other  viscera 
were  healthy. 

^  PHTHISIS  AND  BRONCHITIS. 

There  is  often  very  great  difficulty  in  forming  a 
correct  diagnosis  with  regard  to  true  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  or  the  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  in 
the  lungs. 

The  disease  with  which  this  is  most  likely  to  be 
confounded  is  bronchitis,  and  in  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis  the  symptoms  are  very  similar  to  this  af¬ 
fection  ;  we  have  in  both  a  cough,  more  or  less 
tightness  of  the  chest,  and  pain,  and  on  applying 


the  stethoscope  we,  perhaps,  find  the  voice  proceeds 
at  once  through  the  tube  of  the  instrument  and 
strikes  upon  the  ear,  producing  that  modification 
of  bronchophony  called  pectoriloquy;  this  symp¬ 
tom  might  be  considered  decisive  by  some,  but  in 
truth  it  is  very  fallacious ;  we  meet  with  it  in  both 
complaints,  but  from  very  different  causes. 

In  phthii-is  it  indicates  the  formation  of  a  vomica, 
a  cavity  caused  by  the  softening  and  suppuration 
of  tubercles,  the  matter  having  been  discharged 
into  the  bronchi  and  expectorated  ;  in  this  case  it 
is  a  truly  formidable  symptom. 

In  bronchitis  w'e  also  meet  with  it,  but  then,  in¬ 
stead  of  indicating  the  formation  of  a  vomica,  it  is 
caused  by  the  enlargement  of  a  bronchial  tube,  and 
is  not  a  fatal  symptom.  The  symptoms,  however, 
in  bronchitis  are  often  very  severe  :  they  are  cough, 
tightness  of  chest,  and  pain ;  expectoration  of 
mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter,  sometimes  striated 
with  blood  ;  there  maybe  also  a  good  deal  of  fever, 
quick  pulse,  thirst,  and  sweating  at  night ;  there  is 
often  pectoriloquy ;  the  patient  may  be  much  ema¬ 
ciated,  appearing  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  consump¬ 
tion.  This  disease  may  sometimes  proceed  to  a 
fatal  termination,  and  we  have  an  exceedingly  well- 
marked  example  of  it  in  Jane  Gardner  "(case  1). 
She  had  all  the  external  symptoms  of  phthisis  ;  the 
countenance  was  dusky,  evidently  from  an  imper¬ 
fect  aeration  of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs  ;  there  was  a  purulent  expectoration,  and 
the  dyspneea  was  excessive.  On  examining  the 
body  after  death,  not  a  single  tubercle  was  found 
in  either  lung  ;  it  was  a  pure  case  of  bronchitis, 
but  of  a  most  severe  and  protracted  nature ;  the 
bronchial  tubes  being  affected  even  to  their  re¬ 
motest  ramifications.  Here,  then,  is  a  fatal  case, 
which,  by  the  morbid  appearances,  well  illustrates 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  when  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  unchecked.  But  cases  of  bronchitis  are  not 
generally  fatal,  as  I  have  said  before;  we  often 
meet  many  of  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  in  this 
com])laint,  and  if  we  saw  no  more  of  the  case  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose  that  such  was  its  nature; 
but,  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  watching  its 
future  progress,  we  observe  one  great  diagnostic 
mark,  viz.,  that  all  these  symptoms  yield  rapidly 
to  proper  treatment,  and,  if  uncombined  with  any 
other  malady,  the  patient  is  restored  to  a  state  o'f 
perfect  health ;  and  these  are  cases  in  which  the 
patients  are  said  to  have  been  cured  of  phthisis. 
There  is  a  good  example  of  this  in  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Pennington  (case  2).  She  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  phthisis  on  admission,  but,  from  the 
easy  manner  in  which  they  yielded  to  treatment, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  she  was  only  la¬ 
bouring  under  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  not  of 
phthisis.  In  true  phthisis  the  symptoms  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  not  so  severe,  but  they  proceed  steadily  to 
a  fatal  termination,  and  yield  to  no  treatment.  I 
will  not  say  that  phthisis  is  invariably  fatal,  for  I 
believe  that  in  some  rare  cases  a  spontaneous  cure 
is  sometimes  eflected ;  suppuration  may  occur 
around  the  tubercles;  they  are  thrown  off  by  ex¬ 
pectoration ;  the  cavity  thus  formed  is  lined  with 
lymph,  and,  if  tubercles  exist  in  no  other  part  of  the 
lungs,  the  disease  may  then  terminate.  Such  cases 
are  rare,  but  we  see  in  them  most  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  which  assist  us  ma¬ 
terially  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  between 
bronchitis  and  phthisis;  generally  in  bronchitis 
there  is  no  spitting  of  blood ;  there  was  no  he¬ 
moptysis  in  the  ease  of  Elizabeth  Pennington.  In 
phthisis,  hemoptysis  is  generally  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  on  percussion  we  generally  find  a 
dulness  under  the  clavicle,  well  marked  on  com¬ 
paring  the  two  sides  of  the  chest ;  and  this  is  of 
great  assistance  to  us,  for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  we  always  find  that  the  tubercular 
deposits  occur  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  first, 
and  therefore,  when  we  meet  with  dulness  on  per¬ 
cussion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  it  most 
likely  depends  upon  the  presence  of  tubercles. 
There  are,  moreover,  generally  in  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony,  a 
certain  degree  of  crepitation ;  and,  if  these  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  other  symptoms,  we  may  be  tolerably 
sure  that  it  is  phthisis. 

The  case  of  Jane  Ward  (case  3),  is  rather  re¬ 


markable  ;  for  here  we  have  an  example  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  commencing  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
the  upper  lobes  being  all  but  free  from  tubercles, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  miliary  tubercles 
scattered  in  various  parts.  Such  a  case  as  this, 
however,  is  rare,  but  it  shows  that  we  may  be  some¬ 
times  misled  by  percussion,  for  in  this  case  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  on 
both  sides  should  not  have  emitted  a  perfectly 
j  natural  sound.  We  do  not,  however,  always  meet 
j  with  dulness  on  percussion,  though  such  is  gene- 
rally  the  case;  in  fact,  if  we  try  percussion  just 
I  over  a  large  vomica,  we  find  that  it  emits  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  sound  ;  but  if  we  find  that,  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  stethoscope  to  this  spot,  we  dis¬ 
cover  bronchophony  or  pectoriloquy,  and  if  this  be 
not  immediately  over  a  large  bronchial  tube,  we 
can  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Double  pleurisy  is  exceedingly  rare,  unless 
it  o*3urs  in  patients  having  tubercles  in  their  lungs; 
and  it  should  therefore  always  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  We  should  not  always  deplete  in  pleu¬ 
risy,  for  in  some  cases  where  the  patients  have  been 
lowered  previously,  either  by  profligacy  or  want  of 
proper  nourishment,  they  may  die  very  speedily 
under  such  treatment,  their  vital  powers  being 
already  worn  out,  and  so  unable  to  bear  the  de¬ 
pletion  ;  or  they  may  have  delirium  from  anaemia 
of  the  brain.  As  a  general  rule,  a  certain  degree  of 
depletion  is  necessary ;  but  where  we  meet  with 
such  patients  as  I  have  here  just  mentioned,  we 
cannot  deplete — nay,  in  some  cases  it  is  even  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  stimulants. 

If  the  pleurisy  proceeds  to  the  effusion  of  fluid, 
and  the  case  be  left  to  nature,  the  fluid  may  be 
got  rid  of  in  three  different  ways.  If  it  is  simple 
serum  it  may  be  absorbed,  or  a  communication 
may  take  place  between  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
and  a  bronchial  tube,  and  the  matter  may  be  thus 
expectorated;  or  again,  it  may  make  its  way  out¬ 
wards  through  the  integuments  between  the  ribs. 
If  the  fluid  be  purulent,  it  must  be  got  rid  of  in  one 
of  the  last-mentioned  ways,  as  it  cannot  be  ab¬ 
sorbed.  It  is  often  necessary  in  these  cases  to  assist 
nature  and  let  out  the  matter,  but  they  frequently 
do  very  well  when  left  to  themselves.  In  these 
cases  no  respiration  is  heard  on  the  side  affected, 
but  after  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  lung  often  recovers  itself. 
This  process  generally  takes  some  time  before  it  is 
completed,  and  sometimes  we  may  give  diuretics 
and  expectorants,  but  generally  all  that  is  required 
is  to  support  the  patient. 

In  some  cases  of  phthisis  the  patient  has  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  abdomen,  in  fact,  he  labours  under  a 
kind  of  chronic  peritonitis,  dependent  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  tubercles  in  the  peritoneum,  or  there 
may  be  diarrhoea  caused  by  the  deposition  of  tu¬ 
bercles  ill  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 
We  have  a  very  good  illustration  of  this  in  James 
Chillings  (case  4).  There  we  meet  with  a  patient 
in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  chest  symptoms,  had  diarrhoea;  and,  on  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  body  after  death,  we  found  that  he 
had  tubercles  deposited  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestines.  Such  combinations  as 
these  are  not  uncommon ;  but  Louis  has  observed 
that  tubercles  never  occur  in  any  organ  of  the 
body  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  except  in  cases  in 
which  they  also  exist  in  the  lungs  ;  and  this  we 
almost  always  find  to  be  the  case.  There  is  another 
symptom  worthy  of  observation  in  this  case,  and 
this  is  the  fistula  in  ano ;  we  often  meet  with  it  in 
cases  of  phthisis;  and  where  a  patient  presents 
himself  to  a  surgeon  with  fistula,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
he  has  symptoms  of  phthisis ;  for  I  believe  that  in 
many  cases  the  fistula  acts  in  some  degree  as  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  seton,  and  if  it  be  healed,  the  phthisical 
symptoms  at  once  develop  themselves,  and  run  a 
rapid  course. 

But  to  return  to  the  distinction  betw’een  phthisis 
and  bronchitis.  When  we  meet  with  the  symptoms 
of  pleurisy  in  conjunction  with  others,  or  if  this 
be  double,  that  is,  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  it  is  a 
very  strong  proof  in  favour  of  the  complaint  being 
phthisis.  Generally  speaking,  in  bronchitis  we 
have  no  unequivocal  physical  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
there  is  no  spitting  of  blood,  and  no  great  loss  of 
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ground  of  conscientious  duty — that  which 
neither  prompts  the  master  to  serve  the  pupil 
merely  that  himself  may  be  served  again ;  nor 
the  pupil  to  obey  his  superior  that  he  in  return 
may  be  a  gainer ;  but  that  better  precept,  the 
vera  vox  ab  imo  pectore,  which  is  suggestive 
of  good  conduct  for  honour's  sake  !  This  is  the 
grand  principle  which  we  would  emphatically 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  to  whom  our  dis¬ 
course  relates. 

“  The  fear  o’  hell ’s  a  hang'nian’s  whip 
To  baud  the  wretch  in  order ; 

But  where  you  feel  your  honour  grip. 

Let  that  aye  be  jour  border. 

“  Its  slightest  touches  instant  pause — 

Debar  a’  side  pretences — 

And  resolutely  keep  its  laws. 

Uncaring  consequences.” 

Improved  and  improving,  however,  as  the 
system  of  medical  education  is,  on  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  plan,  we  gladly  anticipate  the  time 
when  this  will  be  abolished  altogether.  It  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  :  to  the  master, 
for  he  will  have  to  provide  competent  assistants 
who  will  do  more  work,  and  better,  than  young 
and  untutored  youths  ;  to  the  assistant,  for  his 
services  will  be  in  greater  demand,  and  he  will 
get  higher  pay  for  them  (a  novelty  very  much 
needed) ;  and  to  the  future  practitioner,  who, 
in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  in  its  dissecting- 
room,  its  class-room,  and  its  dispensary,  will 
obtain,  during  his  pupillage,  far  better  and  far 
readier  instruction  than  can  ever  be  gained  on 
the  old  plan.  To  compare  the  advantages  of 
hospital  with  private  practice,  as  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  no  comparison  whatever  between 
them  as  regards  the  facilities  for  forming  correct 
diagnoses,  for  estimating  minute  signs  and 
symptoms,  for  watching  the  immediate  and 
remote  effects  of  medicines,  for  scrutinizing 
pathological  phenomena,  and  for  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy.  These  things 
are  the  great  groundwork  upon  w'hich  alone 
success  or  certainty  in  practice  can  be  hoped  to 
be  built ;  and  in  no  place  can  they  be  gathered 
so  easily  or  so  well  as  in  an  hospital  super¬ 
intended  by  a  competent  medical  staff !  There 
the  student  daily  reads  the  lesson  of  his  after 
life,  guided  to  a  correct  understanding  of  it  by 
the  sage  admonitions  of  those  whose  experience 
qualifies  them  for  tutorship. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  plan  beginning  to  be 
extensively  pursued — we  hail  the  arrival  of  the 
time  when  it  will  be  the  only  plan  of  profes¬ 
sional  education  in  this  country  !  The  majority 
of  students  who  now  throng  our  hospitals,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities,  come  relieved  from  the 
tedious  drudgery  of  apprenticeship,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  acquire,  in  six  months,  all  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  knowledge  they  obtained  under  the  old 
system  in  as  many  years.  Formerly,  a  lad  was 
taught,  mechanically,  to  read  a  prescription, 
and  then  to  bundle  together  its  medicinal  items 
into  pill-boxes,  gallipots,  and  bottles,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  substances  he  classed  together, 
except  by  name,  and  not  a  whit  the  wiser  for 
all  his  trouble.  Now,  students  are  first  taught 
the  natures  and  properties  of  drugs ;  then  the 
diseases  in  which  they  are  serviceable ;  and 
then  they  are  shown  how  they  may  be  com¬ 
pounded,  so  as  to  be  made  fit  for  administration. 
In  the  old  scheme  pupils  began,  to  use  a  vulgar 


phrase,  at  the  wrong  end,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  subjected  to  a  most  tedious  and  tire¬ 
some  march  in  the  pathways  of  knowledge. 
This  was  because  of  the  ignorant  notion  that 
the  pursuits  of  pharmacy  required  years  for 
their  comprehension  —  mechanical  processes, 
that  six  months  will  cover,  and  easily !  We 
congratulate  those  of  our  young  friends  who 
are  enjoying  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  hoped-for 
reform  amongst  us.  They  have  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  their  predecessors — slaves  of 
custum — would  have  been  glad!  We  hope 
these  advantages  will  not  be  neglected,  but 
used  in  all  faithfulness,  for  the  doing  of  general 
good,  and  the  securing  of  personal  wealth  and 
welfare. 

October,  with  its  active,  responsible  pursuits, 
has  fairly  commenced,  as  we  said,  in  limine,  and 
many  a  future  respectability,  many  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  hangs  thereon  1  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
student  to  estimate  himself  aright,  and,  though 
a  beginner,  to  weigh  well  the  importance  of 
what  he  will  be.  That  he  may  be  what  he 
ought,  hereafter,  let  him  look  well  to  himself 
now  I  This  is  the  only  certainty  ! 

‘‘  Improve  the  present  moment;  all  beside 
Is  like  a  bubble  on  the  torrent’s  tide.” 

It  is  our  fervent  wish,  that  those  of  our 
young  friends  who  are  now  setting  out  in  the 
eareer  of  life,  and  whom  our  admonitions  have 
not  before  reached,  may  pass  through  a  happy 
and  honourable  studentship,  and  be,  in  many 
years  to  come,  privileged  to  look  back  upon 
this  season  with  the  pleasant  reflection  that  it 
was  an  era  in  the  best  history  of  their  lives  ! 


SVilSCELLANEQUS  CORRESPQS^DENGE. 

MR.  THOMAS  WAKLEY  AND  HIS  DISTANT 
CORRESPONDENT  IN  THE  “LANCET”— 
HIS  PRIVATE  SECRETARY— “MR.  GEO. 
SMITH  BRENT.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — A  letter  appeared  in  the  “Lancet”  of 
Saturday  last,  carefully  concocted,  apparently 
under  a  superior’s  surveillance,  by  Mr.  Wakley’s 
present  sub-editor  and  private  secretary,  George 
Smith  Brent,  and  addressed  to  the  “  Lancet  ”  as 
though  coming  from  a  perfectly  disinterested  and 
independent  party ;  the  purport  of  which  letter 
was  to  impress  the  junior  students  now  arriving 
in  town  with  the  idea  that  the  aforesaid  “  George 
Smith  Brent” — an  indifferent  stranger  to  Mr. 
Wakley,  and  an  accidental  correspondent — had 
actually  discovered  that  mine  was  a  "fictitious" 
school, and  my  present  “  local  habitation”  a  mys¬ 
tery,  and  that,  therefore,  I  am  committing  a  gross 
fraud  upon  the  profession. 

Now,  Sir,  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  this  session 
spared  no  expense  in  advertising  and  distributing 
“  circulars”  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  whole 
of  the  profession,  and  public  at  large,  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  my  school  and  of  my  present  residence, 
and  which  latter  is  most  distinctly  specified  in 
both,  and  most  conspicuously  printed  in  the  cir¬ 
culars.  He  admits  having  received  (in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  profession) 
one  of  these  “  circulars”  stating  my  removal 
from  15,  Charlotte-street  (now  Bloomsbury-street) 
to  28,  Bedford-square,  which  said  notice  of  re¬ 
moval  distinctly  specifies  that  for  admission  cards, 
prospectuses,  and  all  particulars  regarding  the 
school,  applications  must  be  made  to  me  at  28,  Bed- 


lord-square — ergo — what!  does  this  uninterested 
observer  apply  to  Mr.  Dermott  at  the  place  of  re¬ 
ference,  28,  Bedford-square,  which,  by-the-by,  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Brent’s 
professed  “  habitation”  and  that  of  his  master  ? 
No,  but  he  goes  at  once  to  the  place  where  he  is 
informed  neither  myself  nor  school  is  any  longer 
to  be  found,  and  then  deliberately  publishes  that 
he  has  made  this  discovery — that  I  am  really  not 
to  be  found  at  15,  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury, 
and  that,  with  all  his  sub-editorial  sagacity,  he  is 
not  able  to  gratify  his  readers  by  “  solving  the 
mystery.” 

In  order  to  make  the  misrepresentation  as 
glaring  as  possible,  he  says,  “  On  applying  at  15, 
Bloomsbury-street, I  was  referred  to  a  printed  board, 
on  which  I  read  ‘  Charlotte-street  School  of  Me¬ 
dicine  removed."’  Now,  he  has  not  stated  one  half 
the  words  which  he  must  have  seen  on  the  board, 
for  the  same  board  contains  the  following  words 
in  large  characters — “  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
Dermott,  28,  Bedford-square.” 

The  name  of  “  Charlotte-street  School  of  Me¬ 
dicine  ”  is  merely  retained  as  a  point  of  necessity, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  identity  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  known  and  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised  by  that  name  for  the  last  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  years — in  fact  ever  since  its  removal 
from  the  Westminster  Dispensary.  Charlotte- 
street,  in  consequence  of  the  metropolitan  improve¬ 
ments,  no  longer  exists  by  that  name,  but  is  now 
called  Bloomsbury-street. 

He  states,  “  that  the  assumption  of  a  false  ad¬ 
dress,  in  a  circular  otherwise  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  unwary,  should  be  held  up  to  public 
reprehension  for  the  benefit  of  medical  students, 
who  may  this  season  arrive  in  London  for  the 
first  time.  I  can  fully  understand  why  you  have 
excluded  the  advertisements  of  the  (so  called) 
‘  Charlotte-street  School  of  Medicine  ’  from  your 
columns.”  In  reply  to  this  deliberate  and  gross 
misrepresentation,  in  which  the  editor  and  his 
sub  evidently  join,  I  merely  state,  Wakley’s  ridi¬ 
culous  prohibition  was  perpetrated  in  1844,  im¬ 
mediately  after  my  castigation  regarding  his 
extraordinary  conduct  (so  unsuccessful  in  the 
issue)  in  the  “  Medical  Protection  Society,”  and 
my  removal  was  in  December,  1845.  With  regard 
to  the  terrible  punishment  of  this  laughable  pro¬ 
hibition,  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  proving  to 
the  medical  profession  that  an  individual  depend¬ 
ing  upon  his  integrity  and  upon  truth — ay, 
even  a  lecturer  —can  noio  do  well  without  having 
recourse  to  so  foul  a  vehicle  as  an  advertising 
medium,  having,  at  the  same  time,  the  honourable 
distinction  and  the  full  advantage  withal  of  the 
plenitude  of  Mr.  Wakley’s  abuse. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Oct.  7,  1846.  G.  D.  Dermott. 


DR.  DICKSON  AND  DR.  ASHBURNER. 

“  Nothin?  can  more  forcibly  show  the  value  of  an  article 
than  attempts  to  steal  it.  Would  a  pickpocket  risk  detec¬ 
tion  for  ail  empty  purse  ?” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir,— My  attention  was  lately  drawn  to  a  paper 
in  the  last  July  number  of  a  periodical  called  “  The 
Zoist,”  by  a  gentleman  who,  when  he  showed  it 
to  me,  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  a  “  wholesale 
piracy  of  the  chrono-thermal  system.  The 
article  in  question  is  headed  “On  a 'Iheory  of 
Sleep,  by  Dr.  Ashburner.”  It  might  with  more 
justice  be  entitled  “  On  a  Theory  of  Life,  by  Dr. 
Ashburner  for,  though  the  writer  commences 
with  a  statement  that  the  conditions  of  sleep  and 
vio-ilance  are  susceptible  of  being  referred  to  the 
“  agencies  of  attraction  and  repulsion,”  he  soon 
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diverges  into  a  field  of  speculation  so  extensive 
that  his  theory  of  sleep  becomes  the  minor  of  his 
more  enlarged  propositions.  “  It  will  easily  be 
perceived”  (he  says)  “  that  the  agencies  of  attrac¬ 
tion  andrepulsionhaveaverywide  range  inexplain- 
ing  difficult  questions  touching  life.  The  part 
which  these  forces  play  in  the  formation  and  in 
the  cure  of  disease  leads  to  wide  speculation” ; 
and  he  starts  the  conjecture  “  that  at  some  future  day 
the  explanation  of  arterial  energy  and  venous  con¬ 
gestion — the  two  great  sources  [elements?],  of 
inflammation  and  of  fever— will  rest  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  the  production  of  sleep  and  vigilance.” 
”  In  reflecting  upon  the  extensive  relations  of  this 
subject  I  was  led”  (he  says)  “  to  conclude  that  it 
had  a  very  close  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  The  disagreeable,  the  unpleasant,  and 
the  unamiable  feelings  of  our  nature  are  found  to 
be  the  results  of  a  condition  of  the  mind  in- 
fluenced  by  repulsive  agencies.”  And  here  Dr. 
Ashburner  calls  Mr.  Faraday  to  his  aid,  begging 
him  to  exert  his  vast  ingenuity  to  “  discover”  how 
far  certain  powers  ”  are  in  operation  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  presence  of  attractive  and  repulsive 
agencies  on  the  human  system,”  as  “  his  deeply- 
interesting  researches  tend  to  the  discovery  of  more 
than  analogous  states  of  electric  action  between 
the  influences  productive  of  motives  to  mental 
operation  aud  the  powers  which  actuate  the  inter¬ 
minable  combinations  of  matter.”  Turn,  Mr, 
Editor,  to  the  accompanying  copy  of  “  The  Fal¬ 
lacies  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  Principles  of  the 
Chrono-thermal  System  of  Medicine,”  and  mark 
the  coincidence— the.  absolute  identity  rather— of 
the  doctrines  there  propounded  with  the  theories 
and  other  leading  ideas  of  this  Dr,  Ashburner, 
and  you  will  find  these  ideas,  these  theories,  stated 
there, — not  as  Dr.  Ashburner  has  stated  them,  con- 
jecturally,  but  proved  by  demonstrative  fact  and 
argument  to  be  a  positive  certainty— a  certainty 
of  years  gone  by,  not  a  conjecture  for  the  future  ! 
The  electric  nature  of  mental  and  medicinal  agency, 
also,  which,  in  this  blessed  year  of  grace  ’46,  Dr. 
Ashburner  for  the  first  time  calls  upon  Mr.  Fara¬ 
day  to  “  discover”- to  which,  so  recently  as  July 
last,  he  implores  that  philosopher  to  turn  as  to  a 
land  of  hope  for  his  future  exploration — you  will 
find  completely  explored  and  detailed  in  that 
volume.  First  published  in  1836,  in  “  The  Fallacy 
of  Physic  as  Taught  in  the  Schools,”  these  identi¬ 
cal  doctrines  have  successively  appeared  in  the 
“Unity  of  Disease”  and  the  “Fallacies  of  the 
Faculty,  the  last  of  which  works  has  run  through 
five  English  editions,  has  been  translated  on  the 
Continent,  and  within  the  past  year  has  been 
reprinted  in  America ! 

What  has  taken  a  volume  to  demonstrate  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  transferred  to  your  pages  as  a 
whole  j  but  a  very  few  passages  will,  nevertheless, 
serve  to  show  how  long,  how  fully,  and  how  fairly, 
I  have  anticipated  every  part  of  the  leading 
matter  of  Dr.  Ashburner’s  paper.  The  following 
will  be  found  at  pages  150  and  151  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  “  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  ” “  A  piece 
of  amber  or  sealing-wax,  when  rubbed,  first  at¬ 
tracts  silk,  then  repels  it;  producing  alternate 
motion  altogether  independent  of  mechanics. 
Though  not  life,  this  phenomenon  is  at  least  a 
type  of  it,  for  the  organic  and  other  motions  of  an 
organism  termed  life,  even  in  the  highest  grade  of 
animals,  when  analyzed  will  be  found  to  be  the 
mere  periodic  repetition  of  alternate  attraction 
and  repulsion.  What  are  the  successive  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  food  into  the  blood,  of  the  blood  into 
the  matter  of  tissue  and  secretion,  but  so  many 
instances  of  this  proposition  ?  What  the  alternate 
inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  lungs,  the  equally 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
sleep  and  wakefulness,  love  and  hate,  ambition 
and  wordly  disgust,  but  so  many  modifications  or 
effects  of  attractive  and  repulsive  influences  ?  ” 
“  Life,  then,  is  electricity  in  its  highest  sense,  even 
as  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  electricity  in 
its  lowest  sense,”  “  Galvanism  and  electricity, 
strictly  so  called,  embrace  all  the  subordinate  links, 
while  LIFE,  or  vital  electricity,  comprehends  the 
whole.” 
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“  Is  electricity,  then,  the  source  of  medicinal 
agency — the  source  of  power  by  which  opium 
and  arsenic  kill  and  cure  ?”  If,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  magnetic  phenomena,  it  can  produce,  take 
away,  and  reverse  the  polarity  or  motive  power  of 
the  needle,  so  also  can  it  give,  take  away,  or  re¬ 
verse  every  one  of  the  particular  functional  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  living  body  to 
which  it  may,  under  particular  circumstances,  be 
applied.  It  has  caused  palsy  and  cured  it  also  ; 
but  has  not  strychnia  done  the  same  ?  In  com¬ 
mon  with  arsenic,  it  has  made  the  bravest  and 
stoutest  shake  in  every  limb,  and,  like  the  same 
agent,  it  has  cured  the  ague.  If  electricity  has 
set  one  man  to  sleep  and  kept  another  wakeful, 
has  not  opium  done  the  same  ?  *  *  *  Do  we 

not  prove,  then,  beyond  the  possibility  of  question, 
that  the  action  of  these  medicinal  substances  is 
purely  electrical  ?”  After  explaining  the  elective 
affinity  by  which  different  medicines  influence 
different  portions  of  the  body,  the  passage  con¬ 
cludes  as  follows : — “Their  ultimate  agency  de¬ 
pends  on  attraction  and  repulsion.  Here,  then, 
gentlemen,  you  have  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation  of  an  infinity  of  facts  which,  from  their 
supposed  confliction,  have,  up  to  this  hour  (1839 !) 
puzzled  every  teacher  and  professor  that  ever  en¬ 
deavoured  to  grapple  with  the  subject.  The  merit 
of  this  explanation  I  exclusively  claim,  and  I  state 
my  right  to  it  thus  distinctly,  that  no  F.R.S.— no 
Queen’s  physician  extraordinary,  or  other  great 
official — may  hereafter  have  any  excuse  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  snatch  it  from  me — whether  through 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  my  name  or  writings 
he  venture  to  predict  its  future  discovery,  or 
deal  it  out  bit  by  bit  to  his  readers  in  the  equally 
novel  shape  of  question  and  suggestion.  Yes,- 
gentlemen,  I  exclusively  claim  the  electrical 
DOCTRINE  of  medical  agency  as  mine — a  doctrine 
which  affords  an  easy  solution  of  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  difficulties  with  which  our  art  has  been 
surrounded.  By  following  out  its  principles,  you 
see  at  once  why  colchicum,  mercury,  and  turpen¬ 
tine  can  all  three  cause  and  cure  rheumatism — 
why  lead  can  produce  and  cure  salivation — why 
musk  may  excite  and  stop  palpitation  of  the  heart 
— why  the  fevers  of  puberty,  pregancy,  and  small¬ 
pox  have  each  cured  and  causecT every  species  of 
disorder  incident  to  the  respective  subjects  of 
them,  and  why  the  passions  have  done  the  same. 
Now,  what  better  proof  could  you  have  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  passions  than  this  ?  Like  opium 
and  quinine,  every  one  of  the  passions  has  a 
double  electrical  agency  "■ — Pp,  160,  161. 

Need  I  quote  more  to  show  the  identity  of  the 
matter  of  Dr.  Ashburner’s  paper  and  the  long- 
prior  matter  of  my  own  writings  ?  Yet  all  these 
various  subjects  Dr.  Ashburner  tells  us  were  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  by  mesmerism.  Not  by  “  The  Fallacies 
of  the  Faculty, ”he  assures  me,  for  never  once  had 
he  had  the  book  in  his  hands  !  No:  recent  “  facts 
in  mesmerism”  suggested  for  the  first  time  the 
theories  of  his  paper  of  July  last,  1846  !  Hitherto 
we  have  only  had  cases  of  people  who  could  mes- 
merically  tell  the  contents  of  a  book  by  the  touch. 
Here  we  have  a  clairvoyant  actually  giving  out 
as  his  own  the  contents  of  a  volume  he  never 
touched  at  all.  Wonderful  mesmerism — wonder¬ 
ful  clairvoyance  I  For  such,  Mr.  Editor,  de¬ 
cidedly  is  the  fact — the  fact  by  a  mesmeriser  ! 

"Vour  very  obedient  servant, 

S.  Dickson. 

Bolton-street,  Sept.  15. 


DR.  FORBES  AND  HYDROPATHY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir,  I  cannot  allow  a  week  to  elapse  without 
requesting  you  to  “demonstrate”  the  strange  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  editor  of  the  “  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review,”  and  especially  his  article  on 
hydropathy,  in  the  last  number  of  that  journal. 
The  antidote  should  be  administered  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  poison  has  been  given.  It 
seems.  Sir,  that  Dr.  Forbes  (on  the  principle  ex- 
perto  Roberto  credo)  being  sceptical  as  to  the  value 
of  scientific  medical  treatment,  is,  like  all  unbe¬ 
lievers  in  established  opinions,  ready  and  willing 
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to  pin  his  faith  to  the  back  of  any  or  every  new 
theory  that  may  be  broached,  the  wilder  and  more 
dangerous  the  better.  Now,  Sir,  this  would  be 
all  very  well,  and  there  would  be  nobody,  I  fancy, 
to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Forbes’s  unbelief,  if  he  would 
only  keep  his  new  views  to  himself  till  he  got  a 
patient  to  practise  them  on — unless  some  happy 
accident  invited  him  to  treat  her  Majesty’s  house¬ 
hold  on  homoeopathic  principles,  or  Prince  Albert 
with  the  wet  blanket ;  but  when  in  his  public 
capacity,  as  the  avowed  editor  of  the  “  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review” — a  journal  that  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  fair  reputation — Dr.  Forbes  comes  forth  as 
the  undisguised  champion  of  hydropathy,  the 
subject  becomes  a  serious  one.  Your  readers.  Sir, 
perhaps,  may  think  that  I  have  misunderstood  Dr. 
Forbes’s  article  on  the  “  cold-water  death  to 
prove  my  position  I  quote  his  own  words,  and 
leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  He  says— 

“Accordingly  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  our  brethren,  and  those  even  of  the  most 
estimable,  may  regard  our  present  article  as  a  de¬ 
parture  from  what  is  medically  proper,  and  will 
pronounce  us  almost  worthy  to  have  the  severe 
sentence  of  ‘  water  doctor  ’  passed  against  us.” 
Again,  “  If  it  shall  appear,  however,  as  we  believe 
it  loill,  on  further  examination,  that  the  external 
application  of  cold  water  is  capable  of  being 
beneficially  applied,  in  the  cure  cf  diseases,  in 
modes  of  greater  efficacy,  and  to  a  mdch  greater 
extent,  than  has  been  hitherto  practised  by 
medical  men,  there  remains  only  one  course  for 
the  profession  to  pursue,  viz. : — to  adopt  the  im¬ 
provements  [his  own  italics],  if  such  they  are,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  origin  and  their  past  and  present 
relations.” 

What  will  the  profession  think  of  the  following 
sentence? — “Not  merely  hydropathy  but  even 
mesmerism, yea  stark-naked  and  rampantquackery 
itself,  may,  in  this  sense,  be  a  welcome  knocker 
at  the  gate  of  physic.” 

I  would,  Mr.  Editor,  that  “  stark-naked  and 
rampant  quackery  ”  knocked  at  the  gate  of  physic 
is  no  other  sense  than  as  an  improvement;  it 
would  be  well  for  science  and  better  for  suffering 
humanity.  Again,  Dr.  Forbes  says — “  Some  of 
our  views  we  are  sure  they  (the  profession)  must 
adopt,  particularly  this: — that  cold  water  applied 
in  the  manner  of  the  hydropathists  is  a  powerful 
modifier  of  the  human  body,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  and,  when  weighed  in  the  therapeutic 
balance  with  other  remedies,  merits,  at  least,  a 
fair  trial  in  legitimate  practice.”  That  cold 
water  applied  in  the  manner  of  the  hydropathists 
is  a  powerful  modifier,  &c.,  no  one,  I  am  sure, 
will  say,  who  remembers  the  case  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  the  very  recent  and  most  atrocious 
one  of  poor  Dresser,  who  died  at  Dr.  Ellis’s  hydro¬ 
pathic  establishment,  as  recorded  in  your  journal. 
The  other  proposition  in  the  same  sentence,  viz., 
that  the  profession  must  adopt  especially  this  view 
of  Dr.  Forbes’,  “  that  cold  w'ater,  used  in  the 
manner  of  the  hydropathists,  merits  at  least  a 
fair  trial  in  legitimate  practice,”  I  trust,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  our  profession  will  repudiate. 

But  let  us  go  on  a  little  further.  Sir,  and  see 
what  Dr.  Forbes  considers  a  “  fair  trial”  of  the 
“  cold-water  death.”  He  says — “  It  will  be  an  after 
consideration  in  what  manner  and  under  what 
circumstances  this  trial  can  best  be  made.  *  *  * 
We  ourselves  believe  that  distinct  bathing  establish¬ 
ments  will  still  be  found  best  for  giving  full  effect 
to  the  hydropathic  system.  *  *  *  A  hydro¬ 
pathic  establishment  should  be,  simply,  a  great 
bathing  establishment,  or  water  hospital  ;  and 
should  contain  the  means  of  using  water  in  all  its 
medicinal  forms,  hot  as  w’ell  as  cold,  in  the  form 
of  vapour  as  well  as  liquid,  medicated  as  w'ell  as 
pure.  In  such  an  hospital,  although  drugs  would 
doubtless  be  but  in  slight  (!)  requisition,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  all  rational  proceedings  to  exclude 
their  use  entirely.”  A  few  lines  further  on 
he  adds,  “  they  [drugs]  would,  for  the  most 
part,  be  dispensed  with  at  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment  at  least  ;  but  no  unpreju¬ 
diced  and  competent  observer  can  assert  that 
drugs  should  be  entirely  banished  from  the  treat- 
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ment  of  any  case  at  all  times.”  The  water  com¬ 
panies  will,  I  fear,  raise  the  price  of  the  pure 
element  when  they  hear  the  learned  physician’s 
opinion  of  its  value,  and  that  it  is  to  supersede 
the  doctor’s  bill.  But,  to  be  serious.  Sir,  all  hospi¬ 
tals  at  the  present  day  contain  the  means  of  using 
water  ns  an  external  application  in  all  its  various 
forms;  hot  and  cold,  pure  and  medicated,  tepid, 
shower,  sponge,  vapour,  and  douche  batlis  are 
among  the  daily  prescriptions  of  the  modern  me¬ 
dical  practitioner.  The  external  application  of 
water  has  attained  the  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled 
as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and  is  placed  in  the  list 
of  our  ordinary  remedies.  Carried  further,  the 
use  of  water  becomes  quackery,  and  is  no  longer 
within  the  province  of  a  scientific  physician.  Dr. 
Forbes  admits  that  drugs  should  be  in  slight  (!) 
though  “  hut"  in  slight  requisition  !  If  this  be 
not  rampant  and  stark  naked  quackery,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  should  like  the  learned  doctor  to  tell  me 
what  is  ? 

What,  Sir,  is  the  difference  between  legitimate 
medicine  and  quackery  ?  The  physician  and  the 
quack  both  use  the  same  drugs— the  difference 
is  in  their  application.  The  scientific  physician 
modifies  and  combines  his  remedies  to  suit  the 
emergencies  of  the  case  he  is  treating ;  the  ig¬ 
norant  quack,  unconscious  of  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  by  disease,  or  the  indications  of  treatment 
they  point  out,  blunders  blindly  on  ordering  his 
universal  panacea  in  all  cases,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  remedies. 
Precisely  so  is  it  with  the  so-called  system  of  hy¬ 
dropathy.  I  maintain  that  all  that  is  beneficial 
in  that  system  has  been  known  to  the  profession 
for  years,  and  has  made  way  in  professional  esti¬ 
mation  with  the  advance  of  physiology  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  until  it  has 
reached  its  present  general  and  wide  application, 
both  in  public  and  private  practice.  Water  is 
accepted  by  physicians  as  a  valuable  item  of  the 
materia  medica,  and,  as  such,  is  prescribed  in  ap¬ 
propriate  cases, in  common  with  every  other  remedy. 
Such  use,  however,  is  widely  different  from  the 
abuse  of  the  remedy  in  the  hydropathic  system  of 
treatment,  of  the  dangers  of  which  we  have,  even 
in  England,  where  it  is  by  no  means  extensively 
used,  already  had  such  fatal  proofs ;  and  it  is 
with  regret  and  sorrow  at  the  degradation  of  our 
common  profession,  that  I  see  Dr.  Forbes  falling 
into  the  fatal  error  of  giving  such  nefarious 
quackery  the  support  which  attaches  to  his  position. 

But  I  must  go  further.  Sir,  even  at  the  risk  of 
tiring  y9ur  patience  and  that  of  your  readers.  I 
must  notice  the  plan  on  which  the  article  on  hydro¬ 
pathy  in  the  current  number  of  the  “  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  ”  has  been  written.  In¬ 
stead  of  seeking  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts,  and 
inquiring  into  the  credibility  of  their  promoters. 
Dr.  Forbes  has  preferred  to  assume  their  correct¬ 
ness  without  hesitation  ;  and  here  again  I  must 
beg  to  encroach  on  your  space  by  a  quotation. 
Dr.  Forbes  says,  after  describing  Priessnitz’s  sys¬ 
tem,  “  How  are  we  now  to  proceed,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
means  thus  briefly  enumerated  ?  The  more  usual 
course  would  be  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  practical  results,  as  published  by  hydropathic 
writers.  But  in  the  present  inquiry  this  plan 
would  scarcely  answer ;  for  the  means  employed 
are  so  strange,  so  much  at  variance  with  those  by 
which  disease  is  commonly  treated,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  reporters  are  so  little  entitled  to  claim 
credit  for  even  the  capacity  to  report  medical  re¬ 
sults  truly,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  readers 
would  disbelieve  the  alleged  facts,  rather  than  ad¬ 
mit  the  principles  they  would  carry  with  them.” 
Dr.  Forbes  then  admits  that  his  readers  would 
not  believe  the  facts  when  placed  before  them,  on 
the  authority  of  the  authors ;  and,  therefore,  he 
judges  for  the  profession,  and  assumes  their  being 
sufficiently  correct  to  found  his  superstructure  ot 
reasoning  on.  Speaking  of  the  cases  to  which 
hydropathists  have  applied  their  lemedy,  the 
doctor  says — 

“  They  have  administered  it  to  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  weak, the  bilious,  the  gouty,  the  scro¬ 


fulous,  the  dyspeptic,  and  the  paralytic.  Neither 
mucous  membrane  nor  mesenteric  glands,  in¬ 
fantile  weakness  nor  senile  decrepitude,  have 
stood  in  their  way.  To  almost  all  cases,  all  ages, 
and  all  constitutions,  their  method  has  been  ap¬ 
plied.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  all  but 
universal  administration  of  the  system  has  pro¬ 
duced  serious  evils,  we  are  actually  driven  to 
admit  that  it  is  in  the  same  proportion  safe.  And 
we  are  bound  to  admit — though  we  have  known 
some  instances  where  the  practice  has  been  se¬ 
riously  injurious,  and  have  heard  of  others  of  a 
similar  kind — that  the  proportion  of  bad  conse¬ 
quences  has  not  appeared  to  us  greater  than  in 
the  ordinary  modes  of  treating  similar  diseases. 
The  practice  of  the  hydropathists  is  so  open,  and 
their  disciples  so  numerous,  that  the  innocence  of 
their  proceedings  may  be  said  to  be  established 
by  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We 
cannot  enter  any  circle  of  society  without  encoun¬ 
tering  some  follower  of  this  method,  ready  to 
narrate  a  series  of  psuchrotousian  miracles,  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend,  and  zealous  to  applaud  the 
Preissnitzian  practice ;  but  few  or  none  come 
forward  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  anything  like 
general  mischief  having  resulted  from  its  general 
practice.  Judgment  must,  therefore,  be  entered 
by  default  against  its  opponents,  and  hydropathy 
is  entitled  to  the  verdict  of  harmlessness,  since 
cause  has  never  been  shown  to  the  contrary.”  Dr. 
Forbes,  of  course,  omits  all  mention  of  the  cases  I 
have  before  recalled  to  your  notice. 

But  what,  Jl  would  ask.  Sir,  can  we  expect 
from  a  distinguished  member  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession — a  physician  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty’s 
household — a  physician  extraordinary  to  Prince 
Albert,  when,  iu  his  capacity  of  editor  of  a  medical 
journal  (instead  of  supporting  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  calling),  he  writes,  or  permits 
to  be  written  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  and 
sends  forth  to  the  public,  with  the  influence  na¬ 
turally  derived  from  his  high  position,  such  a 
sentence  as  the  following? — “A  common  anti- 
bilious  pill,  retailed  for  a  penny  by  a  druggist,  or 
a  patented  nostrum  of  Cockle  or  Morrison,  will 
generally  do  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  pre¬ 
scription.”  I  blush.  Sir,  for  the  credit  of  our 
order  1 

Is  it.  Sir,  I  would  ask,  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
we  consider  that  Dr.  Forbes  is  one  of  those  who  pos¬ 
sess  influence  with  parties  in  power,  that  the  me¬ 
dical  attendants  of  the  people — who  in  their  daily 
experience  disprove  such  doctrines  as  the  above — 
should  be  systematically  degraded  and  insulted  ? 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

An  Old  Practitioner, 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  two  contemporaries,  the 
Lancet  and  Gazette,  in  their  advice  to  students, 
seem  determined  to  write  down  the  small  schools 
of  medicine,  or,  as  they  express  themselves,  “  the 
schools  unconnected  with  hospitals.”  It  seems 
remarkable  to  me  that  a  medical  journal 
to  be  extra-liberal — to  be  the  sworn  enemy  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  faction  and  all  that  harbours  them — 
should  take  such  a  course.  Ardently  wishing,  as 
I  do,  for  the  rapid  advaucemept  of  our  art  to  give 
us  more  power  over  disease,  and  believing  that 
prejudice  and  faction  and  monopoly  tend  vastly 
to  obstruct  our  onward  march,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  time  will  never  arrive  when  there 
will  not  be  small  medical  schools  unconnected  with 
hospitals  in  this  metropolis.  Not  only  so,  but  I 
hope  the  time  will  never  arrive  when  there  will  not 
be  someschools  in  London, ol  emolument  so  poor  that 
a  lectureship  in  tliem  will  not  be  worth  the  attention 
of  established  teachers.  If  we  look  at  the  various 
great  schools  and  hospitals,  and  mark  who  are  the 
most  eminent  men  in  each,  we  invariably  find  that 
they  are  those  who  have  commenced  their  career  at 
some  of  the  minor  schools.  If  the  minor  schools 
hatl  not  been  open  to  them,  and  readily  accessible 
as  theatres  for  the  trial  and  display  of  their  iiowers 
in  their  youth,  these  men  would  never  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  opportunities  of  improving  our  art  which 
the  practice  of  large  hospitals  afibrds,  or  would 


have  obtained  them  so  late  in  life  that  their  ener¬ 
gies  would  have  been  diminished  by  age,  and  the  time 
left  them  would  have  been  so  short  as  not  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  “  True  ’tis,  ’tis  pity,  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true,”  those 
whoenjoy  pre-eminence  in  physic— in  whose  hands 
the  bringing  forward  of  young  men  in  great  schools 
must  rest — usually  prefer  omitting  to  advance  those 
whose  promising  talents  disturb  their  jealousy ; 
ordinary  or  low  powers  are  much  more  comfortable 
to  them,  and  much  more  eligible  for  favour. 
Talent  must  be  forced  upon  them  from  without. 
Am  I  not  right,  then,  in  hoping  that  opportunities 
for  genius  to  solicit  appreciation  may  never  be 
wanting  ?  Is  it  not  a  just  cause  of  anxiety  that  the 
way  to  brilliant  opportunities  may  be  shut  except 
to  those  who  are  incapable  of  using  them  to  the 
advantage  of  our  art?  These  I  know  are  no  argu¬ 
ments  for  students,  but  they  are  pleadings  in  excuse 
of  my  troubling  you  with  this  letter. 

Your  contemporaries  urge  that  students  should 
choose  a  school  with  a  hospital,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  running  through  the  streets 
from  the  dissecting-room  to  the  hospital.  I  hope 
every  medical  student  would  have  decency  enough 
towards  the  poor  in  the  hospitals,  to  take  off  his 
apron  and  sleeves,  wash  his  hands,  change  his  coat, 
and  comb  his  hair,  after  dissecting,  before  he  pre¬ 
sents  himself  at  the  bedside..  He  is  fit  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets,  or  he  is  not  fit  to  be  seen  in  a 
hospital ;  and  a  run  of  a  few  hundred  yards  or 
a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  I  should  think,  would 
be  an  agreeable  stretching  of  his  legs,  after 
having  been  cramped  over  his  dissection.  There 
is  one  small  school,  at  least,  in  London,  the 
distance  from  which  to  the  nearest  hospital  is 
rather  less  than  that  from  one  of  the  largest  schools 
to  its  hospital.  They  urge,  also,  that  it  is  beneficial 
that  the  student  should  see  the  practice  of  those 
same  physicians  and  surgeons  whose  lectures  he 
hears.  1  rather  agree  with  a  popular  notion,  that 
the  more  a  man  hears  and  sees  of  different  opinions, 
the  more  he  gets  free  from  prejudice,  and  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  exercise  his  own  reasoning  faculties. 
When  a  man  has  been  educated  exclusively  in  a 
certain  setof  doctrines,taught  as  medical  doctrines — 
which  are  often  of  very  doubtful  truth,  and  are 
taught  with  the  greatest  positiveness,  especially  by 
men  advanced  in  years— his  mind  suffers  an  intel¬ 
lectual  thraldom,  and  he  hardly  dares  to  think  for 
himself.  Now,  Sir,  the  medical  profession  requires 
that  all  its  members  should  use  their  best  and  most 
unprejudiced  reasoning  powers.  In  a  small  school 
which  depends  upon  its  scientific  reputation  alone 
for  its  success,  the  teachers  are  more  likely  to  be 
anxious  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils,  that 
they  may  pass  their  examinations  with  credit  to 
their  school.  In  a  small  school,  for  one  of  their 
pupils  to  be  plucked  is  felt  as  a  severe  blow  by 
all  the  teachers.  A  school  need  not  necessarily  have 
any  connection  with  a  hospital;  it  ought  to  be  near 
one,  undoubtedly,  but  that  is  all. 

Knowing,  Mr.  Editor,  your  genuine  liberality — 
knowing  how  powerless  all  that  is  meretricious  is  in 
influencing  your  opinions — I  address  these  observa¬ 
tions  to  you  with  confidence  in  your  sympathy.  I 
do  not  want  to  praise  the  small  schools  for  excel¬ 
lencies  which  they  do  not  possess.  I  want  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  injustice,  by  asserting  that  they 
have  excellencies  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  large  schools.  It 
is  for  the  student  to  judge  which  of  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  best  suits  his  peculiar  circumstances,  habits, 
or  turn  of  mind.  To  write  down  small  schools 
does  no  good  to  medical  students,  and  infinite 
prejudice  to  the  advance  of  medical  art. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Vekitatem  Peto. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  cur  talented  correspondent.  Dr. 
Samuel  Wright— so  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Medical  'Times  by  his  valuable  investigations 
into  the  pathology  of  expectoration — to  the  office 
of  Physician  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital,  Birming¬ 
ham,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sandys. 
Than  Dr.  Wright,  we  are  sure,  none  could  fill  a 
hospital  appointment  with  greater  advantage  to 
the  patients  or  more  credit  to  the  Institution, 
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.War-office,  October  2.— 7tli  Dragoon  Guards 
— Staff' Surgeon  of  the  Second  Cla=s  George  Nor- 
thon  Foaker  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Graves,  appointed 
to  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  4th  Light  Dragoons — 
Surgeon  J.  Stewart  Graves,  from  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Edward  Smith  Graham, 
M.D.,  who  retires  upon  half-pay.  8th  Light  Dra¬ 
goons— Surgeon  Gideon  Dolmage,  from  the  54th 
Foot,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  John  Squair,  M.D., 
who  retires  upon  half-pay.  18th  Foot — O’Connor 
D’Arcey,  M.I).,to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Fer¬ 
guson,  promoted  to  be  Staff"  Surgeon  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  Class.  49th  Foot — Assistant  Surgeon  Robert 
Bridgeman  Wigstrom,  from  the  1st  West  India  Re¬ 
giment,  tobe  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Roberts,  pro¬ 
to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class.  7Gth 
Foot — Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class  Robert 
Thomas  Scott  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Maclean,  who 
exchanges.  89th  Foot — Richard  Gilborne,  gent., 
to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Morison,  promoted  in 
the  20th  Foot.  1st  West  India  Regiment — John 
Madden,  gent.,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice 
Bridgeman  Wigstrom,  appointed  to  the  69th 
Foot. 

Hospital  Staff. — Surgeon  Andrew  Maclean, 
M.D.,  from  the  7Gth  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of 
the  Second  Class,  vice  Scott,  who  exchanges.  Sur¬ 
geon  William  Robinson,  M.D.,  Supernumerary  in 
the  West  India  Regiments,  to  be  Surgeon  of  the 
Second  Class,  vice  Atkinson,  promoted.  Staff 
Assistant  Surgeon  John  Loftus  Hartwell  to  be 
Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class,  vice  Foaker, 
appointed  to  the  7lh  Dragoon  Guards. 

Naval  Appointments. — Edward  Groves,  Sur¬ 
geon,  Robert  Wylie,  Surgeon,  Superintendents  to 
the  Arabian  convict  ship;  James  Davidson,  As¬ 
sistant  Surgeon  to  the  Seaflower. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  —  Gentlemen 
admitted  members  on  Friday,  October  2.  —  G. 
H.oulton,A.  Ford,  J.  Higginbottom,  R.  C.  Shettle, 
L  G.  Broadbent,  H.  Smyth,  T.  C.  Corry,  H. 
Stevens,  G.  R.  Schofield,  G.  K.  Hardle,T.  F.  Wall, 
J.  M.  Joseph,  T.  F.  I’Anson,  P.  P.  Nind. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Sept.  30. — 
At  the  Comitia  Majora  held  this  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  received  the  licence  to  practise  in 
London,  and  were  admitted  members  : — Richard 
Quain,  M.D.  (Loud.),  Gower-street ;  Willoughby 
Marshall  Burslem,  M.D.  (Edin.),  Chester-place 
West;  Protheroe  Smith,  M.D.  (Aber.),  John- 
street,  Bedford-row  ;  William  Francis  Chorley, 
M.B.  (Cantab.).,  Leeds. 

Apothecaries’  Hall,  September  24.  — 
Robert  George,  William  Beresford  Chambers 
Christy,  Frederick  Mauger,  Francis  Smith,  .and 
John  Rudall  Holman.  October  1. — George  Fre¬ 
derick  Jones,  Edmund  John  Barker,  and  Fre¬ 
derick  Eachus  Wilkinson. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society. — The  first 
meeting  for  the  season  was  held  in  this  Institution 
on  Wednesday  evening  last.  The  meeting  went 
off  much  as  usual :  the  most  interesting  speci¬ 
men  exhibited  being  some  living  cochineal  insects 
on  the  Cactus  opuntia.  We  heard  many  gentle¬ 
men  wonder  at  the  poorness  of  the  coffee  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  refreshment,  and  sundry  were  the 
guesses  at  its  cause :  some  supposed  parsimony 
in  the  housekeeping  department;  but  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  suspect  the  true  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem — none  imagined  that,  in  an  institution  teach¬ 
ing  scientific  chemistry,  coffee  w'ould  be  allowed 
to  simmer  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  wide  evapo¬ 
rating  dish  over  the  laboratory  fire,  thus  effectually 
driving  off  its  aroma,  and  at  the  same  time  exposing 
it  to  the  unpleasant  odours  of  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen,  &c.,  which  abound  in  such  situations. 

Latest  News  from  Vienna. — A  nev;  sect  of 
honioeopathists  has  arisen  at  Vienna.  These 
gentlemen  use  2,  4,  8,  and  900th  dilutions;  and, 
not  content  with  this,  what,  O  reader  !  thinkest 
thou  that  the  homceopathists  have  not  only  pro¬ 
posed,  but  carried  into  practice  ?  Simply  this, 
they  permit  the  patient  to  smell  the  remedy — a 
single  globule  at  a  time — and  wait  four  weeks  for 
the  action  to  pass  off  before  they  grant  another 
smell  I  Do  these  gentlemen  take  snuff? 


University  of  Erlangen. — At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate  of  this  Institution,  J.  Hufehins 
Baylis,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  South  London 
Dispensary,  and  a  Member  of  the  London  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  received  the  degree  of  “  Medi- 
cinie  Doctor.” 

Birkenhead  Hospital  and  Dispensary. — 
In  order  to  economise  as  much  as  possible  the 
funds  of  this  institution,  it  has  been  determined 
by  the  managing  committee  to  take  advantage  of 
the  office  of  house-surgeon  being  now  vacant,  to 
make  a  change  in  the  arrangements,  by  which  it 
is  expected  .£40  per  annum  will  be  saved.  The 
present  compounder  and  dispenser  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  has  received  notice,  in  order  that  the  duties 
of  his  office  may  be  attached  in  future  to  those  of 
the  house-surgeon.  On  Wednesday  the  election 
of  a  house-surgeon  took  place.  The  candidates 
were  eleven  in  number,  and  considering  the  one¬ 
rous  nature  of  the  duties,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
salary,  the  high  character  of  the  testimonials  of 
those  w^ho  have  offered  for  the  situation  is  truly 
surprising.  One  gentleman,  in  addition  to  docu¬ 
mentary  testimony,  produced,  as  a  proof  of  his 
capability,  six  gold  medals,  the  rew'ards  of  acade¬ 
mical  triumphs,  obtained  at  various  examinations 
on  medical  science. 

Malignant  smallpox,  such  as  has  never  before 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  causing  serious 
mortality  in  the  town  of  Montagnac  (Herault). 
It  attacks  indiserimately  all  ages  and  classes  of 
society.  Vaccinated  or  non-vaccinated,  according 
to  the  statement  in  the  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris, 
few  escape  an  attack.  Our  Parisian  contem¬ 
porary  expresses  the  fatality  attendant  on  the 
disease  in  the  following  terms  : — “  Each  family  is 
reduced  to  the  assistance  its  own  members  are 
mutually  able  to  afford  each  other ;  and  when 
death  puts  an  end  to  the  patient’s  sufferings,  the 
nearest  relations  are  compelled  to  perform  the 
sad  rites  of  burial,  from  tlie  want  of  the  usual 
paid  officials.” 

News  received  from  Teheran  up  to  the  19th 
ult.  inform  us  that  the  cholera  had  lost  much  of 
its  severity  in  that  town,  but  that  it  was  spreading 
in  two  different  directions — towards  the  east  and 
towards  the  south.  It  was  making  great  ravages 
at  Kavine  and  Zenginan,  and  at  the  same  time  at 
Koum  and  Cachan.  At  Tauris  the  appearance  of 
the  scourge  was  daily  expected,  and  it  was  even 
affirmed  that  it  had  appeared  within  forty 
leagues  of  the  town.  Tlie  ravages  at  Teheran 
had  been  ou  the  whole  less  severe  than  they  were 
in  1835. 

In  the  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Section 
of  the  Italian  Scientific  Congress,  held  at  Genoa, 
General  Marmora  communicated  some  observa¬ 
tions  relative  to  a  red  dust  which  had  fallen  in 
May  last  from  the  heavens  at  Genoa,  Tunis,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Corsica,  and  Pisa.  Signor  Moltedo  com¬ 
municated  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  some  of 
this  substance  collected  at  Genoa,  by  which  it  was 
demonstrated  to  contain  animal  matter,  iodine, 
bromine,  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron,  alumina, 
and  a  trace  of  silica. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty  savans  attended  the 
scientific  congress  of  Genes;  and  a  good  many 
w'ere  refused  admission,  the  committee  having 
rigorously  demanded  the  scientific  claims  of  the 
applicants.  The  next  Italian  scientific  congress  is 
to  be  held  at  Rome,  if  the  consent  of  the  Pope 
can  be  obtained. 

M.  Berard,  professor  of  chemistry,  &c.,  at  the 
University  of  Montpellier,  has  been  appointed  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

The  wine  used  in  the  Parisian  hospitals  is  that 
called  vin  de  bagnols.  It  is  a  rather  intoxicating 
wine,  which  contains  about  17  percent,  of  alcohol, 
and  tlie  practitioners  generally  order  about  four 
ounces,  though  sometimes  double  that  quantity. 

Kirkaldy. —  Fever. —  Fever,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  a  febrile  nature,  are  still  very  prevalent 
in  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  Few  families 
have  escaped  the  contagion  in  one  shape  or 
another,  while  cases  of  a  serious  and  fatal  cha¬ 
racter  have  now  and  then  occurred  during  the 
past  week. 


Dr.  Derry  has  just  been  appointed  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital. 

Mr.  John  Edye  has  been  elected  surgeon  to 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  which  we  announced  last  week. 

Distress  in  Scotl.and. — The  potato  failure 
may  be  described  in  two  words — total,  universal, 
in  Scotland.  The  visitation  has  fallen  most  se¬ 
verely  upon  the  Highland  and  Island  population 
of  Scotland;  and  in  many  districts  of  that  exten¬ 
sive  territory  scenes  are  already  begun  which  are 
more  than  sufficient,  were  they  but  known,  to 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  every  feeling  heart. 
Fever  has,  we  understand,  already  consumed 
several. 

Mr.  George  Shaw  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  at  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Tilley,  resigned. 

Death  of  Mr.  King,  of  Clifton. — Our 
profession  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  John  King,  Esq.,  surgeon, 
ot  Clifton,  Bristol.  Mr.  King  was  by  birth  a  Swiss, 
descended  from  a  family  who  for  many  gene¬ 
rations  had  filled  the  highest  offices  at  Berne,  and 
who  were  not  less  remarkable  for  their  ability  as 
magistrates,  than  for  their  successful  cultivation 
and  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  many 
of  them  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  medical 
profession.  Mr.  King,  before  he  can;e  to  this 
country,  had  attained  much  distinction  as  a  man  of 
very  capacious  intellect,  expanded  and  strengthened 
by  assiduous  study.  Critically  acquainted  with 
tlie  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages,  the  general  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe  were  open  to  his  indefatigable  re¬ 
searches,  and  this  variety  of  acquirement  he  made 
subservient  to  his  medical  pursuits. 

Obituary. — Sept.  17,  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  C. 
Gifford,  late  of  Plymouth,  aged  32  years.  At  St. 
Leonard’s-on-the-Sea,  on  the  18th  ult.,  Richard 
Simmons,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.S.A.,  in  his 
65th  year.  At  Aska,  Ganjam,  India,  on  the  20tli 
of  July,  Dr.  Thomas  Duncan,  son  of  the  late 
Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.,  Glendevon,  Linlith¬ 
gowshire.  On  the  1st  instant,  at  Warwick-square, 
Kensington,  deeply  regretted,  R.  Heaslop,  Esq., 
late  surgeon  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
service.  At  1,  Carlton-street,  Edinburgh,  24th 
ultimo,  George  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Staff  Surgeon. 
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5 
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All  Causes . 

935 

898 

968 

Specified  Causes... 

933 
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961 

Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 
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201 
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Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat . 

127 

99 
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Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Siiinal 
Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses . 
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Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organs  ot 
Respiration  . . 

222 

227 

294 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood-vessels . 

31 

23 

27 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 
of  Digestion  . 

93 

87 

72 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

9 

6 

7 

Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  &c. 

15 

9 

10 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 

10 

G 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu¬ 
lar  Tissue,  &c . 

7 

1 

2 

Old  Age . 

29 

62 

67 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
and  Intemperance . 

68 

26 

26 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Oct.  5;  M.  A.  Brogniart  in  the 
Chair. 

M.  Leverrier’s  New  Planet. — The  best 
part  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  by  the  historical 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  made  by 
M.  teverrier,  entirely  due  to  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lation.  Professor  Arago  remarked,  that  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  discovery  had  been  made  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  upon  M.  Leverrier,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  planet  should  bear,  in  future,  the 
name  of  that  astronomer.  A  precedent  existed  in 
the  case  of  Herschel,  and  it  was  the  greatest  and 
noblest  reward  that  could  be  conferred  upon  genius. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  to  the  effect  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  French  had  been  pleased  to  grant  the  decoration 
of  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  M.  Leverrier, 
and  the  Cross  of  Knight  of  the  same  order  to  M. 
Galle,  of  Berlin,  the  first  who  saw  the  star  upon 
the  indications  of  the  illustrious  French  observer. 

The  Gun-cotton.-— M.  Morel  forwarded  to 
the  Institute  several  samples  of  the  gun-cotton,  and 
stated  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  its  pre¬ 
paration,  and  would  communicate  it  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  experiments  were  performed,  and 
were  fully  successful. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Oct.  6 ;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 

The  Plague. — The  fourth  conclusion  having 
been  adopted,  the  fifth  was  discussed.  It  runs 
thus; — “  Out  of  epidemic  centres  the  plague  has 
never  appeared  in  compromised  individuals  more 
than  eight  days  after  complete  isolation.’’  After  a 
long  debate,  in  which  MM.  Castel,  Hamont,  and 
Moreau  repeated  the  arguments  already  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  incubation  is  not  limited  to  that 
space  of  time,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  meeting. 


THE  SPAS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

By  Professor  Trousseau  and  Dr.  Lasegne. 

Diseases  of  the  Larynx.— (Section  8.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  de¬ 
gree  of  efficacy  of  mineral  spas  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  laryngeal  diseases,  because  we  possess  very 
effective  means  of  relieving  them  in  general,  and 
the  CMOS  which  are  sent  to  the  mineral  waters 
are  often  those  exceptional  instances  in  which  all 
treatment  has  failed,  and  which  are  looked  upon  as 
irremediable ;  but,  in  using  the  mineral  spas  as  a 
last  resource  in  desperate  cases,  their  real  action 
has,  perhaps,  been  in  some  measure  overlooked. 
Where  several  returns  of  acute  disease  have  modi¬ 
fied  more  or  less  deeply  the  structure  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  larynx,  the  first  indication  is 
to  change  the  mode  of  action  of  the  disordered  sur¬ 
ges  by  sufficiently  energetic  local  applications. 
This  object  is  perfectly  attained  by  caustics,  and 


particularly  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  no 
mineral  water  could  act  with  the  same  safety 
or  the  same  promptitude.  The  caustics  modify 
the  local  alterations,  but  do  not  change  the 
predisposition  :  this  is,  on  the  contrary,  effected 
by  the  uee  of  mineral  waters,  not  only  in  laryngeal 
diseases,  but  in  all  chronic  disorders.  Thus  we 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  hypochondriasis,  gout 
and  tubercles,  mineral  waters  are  not  specifics, 
but  that  they  merely  modify  the  morbid  or  mor- 
bidly-predisposed  constitution  of  the  patients,  and 
thus^  change  the  nature  of  their  ailments.  When 
considered  as  topical  applications,  they  cannot  bear 
comparison  with  a  hundred  agents  extracted  from 
our  Pharmacopeia ;  but  when  exhibited  with  the 
view  of  producing  a  slow  change  in  the  system, 
they  often  enjoy  a  decided  superiority  over  all 
other  methods  of  treatment. 

Rheumatic  angina,  in  its  chronic  shape,  is  so 
well  known  in  its  characteristic  symptoms  that  we 
need  not  recapitulate  them.  When  once  rheuma¬ 
tism  occupies  the  larynx  or  its  neighbourhood,  the 
slightest  cause  will  bring  it  on  again  ;  after  two  or 
three  relapses  the  disease  can  be  no  longer  completely 
cured,  and  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  can 
only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  remissions  during 
which  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is  more  or  less 
abated.  The  mucous  membrane  remains  red  and 
swollen,  and  the  most  efficient  treatment  certainly 
consists  in  local  cauterization.  But,  besides  the 
mucous  surface,  other  organs  participate  in  the 
disease :  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  for  instance, 
do  not  contract  without  some  pain,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  neck  itself  are  not  altogether  free  from 
a  certain  degree  of  rigidity  and  soreness.  In  such 
cases  Wiesbaden  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  may  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage ;  general  baths, and  the  douche  on 
the  neck,  are  beneficial  if  used  with  perseverance  by 
individuals  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  treatment. 
The  waters  of  Wiesbaden  are  extremely  warm — 48 
deg.  or  50  deg. Reau.  (140  deg. or  145deg,  Fah.);  the 
baths  should  therefore  be  prepared  twelve  hours  before 
the  time  at  which  the  patient  is  to  take  them ;  but 
even  then  they  remain  so  hot  as  to  be  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  perilous  to  persons  who  have  a  tendency  to 
congestions  of  the  head  or  chest.  The  douches  are 
not  open  to  the  same  reproach,  but  they  must  be 
continued  for  a  very  long  time.  The  habit  of 
drinking  at  the  well  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  universal :  still  we  cannot  say  that  we 
consider  it  indispensable  to  the  cure.  If  such  were 
the  case,  however,  we  would  advise  another  mode 
of  exhibition.  Persons  affected  with  chronic 
rheumatism  of  the  throat  complain  of  a  dryness  of 
the  fauces,  which  they  state  to  be  one  of  their  most 
distressing  symptoms.  It  is  during  the  bath,  and 
not  in  the  open  air,  that  we  would  recommend  the 
lukewarm  drink  in  order  to  allay  this  unpleasant 
complication. 

In  contradistinction  to  rheumatic  angina,  the 
catarrhal  form  generally  shows  itself  at  once  with 
chronic  characters  ;  it  is  more  happily  influenced 
by  mineral  waters.  The  increase  of  secretion 


usually  leads,  without  difliculty,  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  presence;  but  it  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  so  easy  to  recognise  its  causes,  or  to 
penetrate  its  nature.  The  morbidly-exagge¬ 
rated  activity  of  secreting  organs  is  the 
last  stage  of  a  rapidly-accomplished  progression, 
and  the  intermediate  conditions  between  health  and 
catarrh  often  escape  us :  sometimes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  marked  by  an  interruption  in  the 
onward  course  of  the  malady,  and  therefore  sub¬ 
mitted  to  observations.  These  signs,  by  which  the 
generation  of  the  disorder  is  revealed,  must  be- 
attentively  studied,  because  they  may  lead  the 
practitioner  to  adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct, 
according  to  the  various  modes  of  development  of 
the  malady. 

Thus,  in  some  patients,  excessive  trachial  or 
pharyngeal  secretion  is  the  only  sign  of  angina;  in 
others,  on  the  contrary,  signs  of  tracheal  congestion 
are  plainly  discernible— the  tonsils  are  red,  the 
uvula  enlarged,  and  the  velum  Injected.  It  is  true 
that  real  inflammation  does  not  appear,  nor  is  the 
patient  threatened  with  an  abscess ;  no  fever  is 
present,  and  after  the  symptoms  have  lasted  some 
hours,  or  some  days,  abundant  salivation  or  expec¬ 
toration  relieves  them.  Such  is  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  disease;  but  it  does  not  accomplish  all 
its  stages,  and  it  is  by  these  interruptions  in  the 
progress  of  the  symptoms  that  its  special  nature 
and  particular  practical  indications  may  be  de¬ 
duced.  The  object  of  the  treatment  evidently 
should  be  to  arrest  the  congestion,  and  this  is 
easily  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  the  waters  of 
Ems. 

In  other  cases,  capillary  congestion  does  not 
occur,  or  is  of  so  short  duration  as  to  baffle  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  catarrhal  affection  sets  in  sud¬ 
denly,  and  either  remains  an  isolated  fact,  or  is 
merely  the  present  expression  of  a  general  predis¬ 
position.  If  several  organs  are  occupied  by  catarrh 
at  the  same  time,  no  mineral  waters,  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  afford  any  chances  of  success.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  catarrhal  disease  invades  only  a  li-- 
mited  space,  and  is  accidentally  fixed  on  the  larynx 
or  trachea,  then,  indeed,  the  purgative  spas  of 
Hombourg,  Kissingen,  and  particularly  of  Bohemia, 
establish  on  the  large  intestine  an  artificial  flux, 
and  produce  a  powerful  derivation.  In  a  separate 
class  of  patients  the  laryngeal  catarrh  remains  per¬ 
fectly  local,  and  retains  only  a  very  distant  con¬ 
nection  with  the  state  of  the  constitution.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  sudden  change  of  weather,  of 
over-exertion,  their  voice  becomes  hoarse,  and  this 
symptom  is  immediately  relieved  by  the  expectora¬ 
tion  of  a  greyish,  transparent  secretion.  At  first 
the  accidents  appear  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  de¬ 
serve  attention ;  but  their  repetition  becomes  more 
frequent,  and  becomes,  after  a  time,  a  real  disease. 
In  these  cases  local  treatment  alone  is  available, 
and  particularly  the  douche  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
as  it  is  applied  at  Nauheim.  This  method  is  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful,  though  little  known ;  and,  as  it 
may  be  employed  at  home  without  change  of  resi- 
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dencC)  we  will  rapidly  describe  its  inode  of  exhibi¬ 
tion.  .  . 

The  water  at  Nauheim  boils  out  of  the  Artesian 
Veil,  discharging  in  its  escape  an  immense  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  received  into  a_1ub}  a 
metallic  tube  allows  its  egress.  The  douQhe  appa¬ 
ratus  is  of  an  equally  simple  construction, and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  flexible  pipe,  terminated  by  a  quill; 
through  this  the  gas  passes  freely,  and  the  patient 
introducing  the  quill  into  his  mouth  can  regulate 
the  douche  and  direct  it  at  will  upon  any  particular 
region,  taking  care  to  avoid  deep  inspirations. 
This  application  is  not  only  active,  but  pleasant ; 
the  cool  acidulated  taste  of  the  'gas  can  only  be 
compared  with  itself,  and  recals  that  of  cham¬ 
pagne  wine.  Cold  or  warm  sulphureous  waters 
are  also  very  efficient;  in  baths  they  are  of  no  use  ;. 
but  when  drunk  they  seem  to  act  locally,  and  slowly 
to  modify  the  organs  of  secretion. 

Diseases  of  the  Neryous  System  in 
Women. — (Section  9.) 

The  irregularity  of  symptoms  in  hysteria,  and  the 
absence  of  co-ordination  in  the  manifestations  of 
the  malady,  do  not  permit  a  rational  classification ; 
and  from  the  uncertainty  of  diagnosis  arises  a  great 
uncertainty  in  the  treatment.  If  advanced  hysteria 
is  still  surrounded  with  so  much  obscurity,  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  hysterical  conditions  which 
are  only  anomalies  in  the  most  anomalous  of  dis¬ 
orders?  Neither  violent  convulsions,  nor  the 
globus,  nor  the  extreme  pain  of  clavus  hystericus 
are  present,  but  a  somethings  which  participates  of 
the  nature  of  all  three.  They  do  not,  it  is  true, 
threaten  life,  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  unimportant :  how  can  we  mea¬ 
sure  the  gravity  of  any  disorder  if  it  be  not  by 
its  degree  of  curability?  A  malady  which  baflles 
the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  practitioner, 
which  resists  all  his  eflPbrts,  and  defies  the  best- 
conducted  treatment,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  in¬ 
significant.  Persons  who  are  in  pain  do  not  admit 
our  classifications,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
they  should  bear  with  an  enemy  which  leaves  them 
no  rest, and  which  grants  no  reprieve.  The  greatest 
number  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  tliey  are  deprived 
of;  society  fatigues  and  solitude  overpowers  them ; 
the  mind  is  constantly  at  work,  and  its  preoccupa¬ 
tions  arfe  soon  productive  of  bodily  pain  and  de¬ 
rangement.  From  doubt  the  physician  passes^  to 
indifference ;  after  the  long  list  of  autispasmodics, 
closed  by  the  inevitable  advice  of  amusement,  mi¬ 
neral  waters  are  recommended  under^ the  erroneous 
impression  that  they  are  places  of  enjoyment.  But 
the  patient  takes  matters  more  seriously  to  heart, 
and,  determined  to  follow  up  the  treatment,  makes 
the  waters  the  principal  part,  and  the  enjoyment 
the  accessory,  of  the  cure.  How,  then,  can  they  be 
prescribed  if  their  therapeutic  action  be  not  be¬ 
forehand  duly  weighed  and  considered  ?  Ems  has 
been  for  many  years  the  resort  of  sub-hysterical 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Europe^  and  we  must 
admit  that  many  obtain  no  relief;  but  it  is  equally 
undoubted  that  alkaline  spas  are  often  productive 
of  benefit.  The  concealed  details  of  social  life,  the 
individual  dispositions  which  keep  np  the  disease, 
have  a  great  share  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
treatment.  To  many  (mental  suffering  main¬ 
taining  the  disorder  of  the  nervous  system)  mineral 
waters  will  be  of  no  service  whatever.  There  are, 

however,  some  general  indications  which,  although  in¬ 
complete,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  useful  to  consider. 
We  will  endeavour  to  sketch  roughly  the  tyjje  of  a 
nervous  woman  to  whom  the  waters  of  Ems  might 
be  advantageous.  These  patients  are  in  general  of 
ahigh  complexion,  and  of  healthy  appearance ;  their 
stoutness  sometimespresentsa  singularcontrast  with 

their  continual  complaints,  and  with  the  frequent 
feintings  against  the  reality  of  which  their  robust 
aspect  seems  to  protest.  The  digestive  functions 
are  regular;  the  hysteriform  attacks  are  most  ir¬ 
regular,  both  as  to  their  seat  and  ns  to  their  na¬ 
ture.  The  head  and  chest  are  most  commonly 
occupied.  In  the  head,  all  spasmodic  fits  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  visible  congestion  of  the  face  ;  the 
nose,  forehead,  and  cheeks,  sometimes  only  one, 
become  suddenly  patched  with  red— but  without 
any  increase  In  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  any 
apoplectic  signs.  This- first- stage  of  hysterical 
affections  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  diagnosis ) 


but  it  indicates  chiefly  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
alkaline  waters.  The  attack  is  seldom  limited  to 
such  trifling  manifestations ;  a  frigid  and  limited 
pain  is  observed  in  the  head,  often  compared  by 
the  patient  to  a  sensation  of  cold,  of  vacuum,  or 
burning  heat— to  a  dragging  more  painful  by  its 
singularity  than  by  its  violence.  In  some  the 
mouth  is  parched,  dnd  the  tongxie  dry  and  even 
swollen ;  vain  efforts  of  expectoration  are  made  in 
order  to  remove  the  burning  dryness  of  tl»e  threat. 
Occasionally  a  tremulous  movement  Is  observed  In 
the  eyelids;  and  vision  is  not  disturbed  unless 
syncope  supervenes. 

\Yhen  the  larynx  or  chest  are  attacked,  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  face  does  not  so  frequently  usher  In  .tlje 
fits ;  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  chest,  analogous  to 
that  which  precedes  expectoration  of  blood,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  tightness  of  the  thoracic  walls  and  immi¬ 
nent  suffocation ;  convulsive  agitation  of  the  upper 
extremities  occurs,  the  eyes  are  closed ;  hoarse 
sounds  escape  from  the  throat,  and  a  sort  pf  cata¬ 
leptic  rigidity  terminates  the  fit.  At  first  the  pulse 
becomes  weak,  but  soon  recovers  its  fulness,  the 
shock  to  the  system  having  been  overcome  before 
the  dyspnoea  has  passed  away. 

In  other  cases  the  womb  is  affected  ;  deep-seated 
pain,  spasms,  and  contractions  arc  felt,  and  even 
occasional  swelling  of  the  os  uteri ;  leucorrhoea  and 
transitory  retention  of  urine  are  also  observed. 
Such  are  the  forms  which  are  usually  benefited  by 
the  waters  of  Ems  ;  their  general  character  consists 
in  partial  congestions,  either  evident  or  latent.  In 
many  women  menstruation  preserves  its  regularity, 
and  'seems  but  remotely  connected  with  the  symp¬ 
toms.  The  first  effects  of  the  alkaline  waters  in 
such  cases  consist  in  the  production  of  Signs  of 
fatigue  and  weakness,  which  cause  some  uneasiness 
in  the  beginuiug,  but  which  must  be  overlooked. 
After  a  couple  of  weeks,  sleep  is  less  regular ;  the 
appetite  is  unusually  active;  in  the  hands  and  arms 
a  sense  of  dragging  is  experienced,  which  exercise 
dispels.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  nervous  attack 
was  in  preparation,  but  failed  in  acquiring-  its  full 
development.  The  treatment  generally  lasts  one 
month  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  disease  appears 
to  extend  all  over  the  system,  it  appears  to  lose  in 

violence.  ... 

When  any  hypochondriacal  complications  are 
present  we  find  it  advantageous  to  employ  the  mu¬ 
riate  of  soda  ;  the  strength  gradually  returns,  and 
digestion  becomes  regular. 

Of  the  other  forms  of  nervous  disorder  we  will 
say  much  less.  When  anemia  or  chlorosis  are  immi¬ 
nent,  the  first  indication  is  to  restore  to  the  blood 
its  stimulating  properties  which  make  it  the 
“  moderator  nervorum.”  Steel  purgatives  are  for 
this  purpose  most  generally  employed,  and,  whether 
dissolved  in  mineral  waters  or  in  any  other  vehi¬ 
cle,  they  answer  this  end  equally  well.  In  his 
description  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  those  of  Bath, 
Sydenham  long  since  laid  dovvn  rules  by  which 
the  physician  may  still  be  guided ;  he  advises  to 
drink  the  water  during  three  days,  to  bathe,  and 
afterwards  to  alternate  the  baths  and  the  internal 
use  of  the  waters.  This  treatment  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  two  months  at  Ipast  or  rather  until 
the  symptoms  have  ceased.  If  ferruginous  (pro¬ 
perly  so  called)  spas  do  not  succeed,  waters  con¬ 
taining  muriate  of  soda,  together  with  steel,  should 
be  tried— those  of  Bath  for  instance,  which  in 
Sydenham^s  day  were  held  to  be  sulphureous;  but 
purgative  action  should  carefully  be  avoided.  .  In 
Germany  it  is  still  customary  to  bathe  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ferruginous  waters  are  taken  in¬ 
wardly  ;  this  method  appears  useful,  if  not  from 
the  small  quantity  of  the  mineral  absorbed,  at 
least  by  the  soothing  influence  of  the  warm  bath, 
by  which  undue  stimulation  of  the  system  is 
promptly  allayed. 


HOPITAL  DE  LOURCINE.. 

Hypogastric  Fistol.e  containing  Bi¬ 
liary  Concretions  ;  by  Dr.  Hugoier.— 
A  woman,  sixty-one  years  of  age,  of  a  strong 
constitution,  was  lately  admitted  into  hospital  lor 
a  fistulous  affection  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  she  fell  from  a  ladder  and  severely 
injurecl  the  region  of  the  liver;  an  abcess  formed, 


which  progressed  slowly,  and  at  last  opened  into  the 
intestine:  it  was  also  necessary  to  puncture  the 
abscess  through  the  skin.  Biliary  calculi  were  at 
the  time  frequently  rejected  with  the  fteces  ;  the 
swelling  persisted  in  the  epiga^ic  region  during 
seventeen  years,  and  suddenly  disappeared  after  an 
attack  of  intestinal  hemorrhage.  Eleven  years 
since;  the  hypogastric  region  swelled,  and  in  the 
year  1840  an  abscess  was  opened  which  cominu- 
nioated  with  the  epigastric  fistulm.  On  admission 
into  hospital  she  was  found  to  present  several 
fistulous  orifices  on  the  abdominal  wall,  and  one 
situated  immediately  above  the  clitoris  led  by  a 
narrow  passage  to  the  hypogastric  tumour.  On 
opening  the  fistula  it  was  found  to  contain  two 
, biliary  calculi, each  of  the,  size  of  a  small  hazel-nut. 

Destruction  op  Calculi  in  the  Bladder. 
—In  a  late  communication  we  forwarded  an  ac¬ 
count  of  M.  Duroespil’s,  new  method  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  stone  within  the  bladder.  MM. 
iSouillet  and  Deleau  both  dispute  the  priority  of 
invention.  Their  claims  have  been  referred  to  the 
commission  named  by  the  Institute  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  question. 


LA  CHABITE. 

Utbbinb  Granulations  and  Deviations 

(Clinical  Lectures),  BY  Professor  Vel- 
feaiA 

Granulation  of  the  os  uteri  is  always  attended 
with  a  whitish  discharge — «  diagnostic  fact  which 
should  on  no  account:  be,  forgotten;  pain  in  the 
stomach,  in  tbo  inguinal  nnd-renal  regions,  and 
gradual  loss  of,  flesh  are  .also  most  commonly  ob¬ 
served.  On  examination  Jter  vaffinatn  ^tUe  os 
tincae  will  be  fqund  slightly  increased  in  size,  and 
Uie  finger  receives  the  sensation. whiqh  It  might 
be  supposed,  to  experience  oh  touch  mg,  a  solid  rasp¬ 
berry.  We  believe  that  granulations  foore  easily 
recogiiistd  by  the  ‘‘  toucher^’  lhan  by  tie  use  of 
the  speculum,  -When,  however,  they  occupy  the 
cavity  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  the  speculum,  by 
pressure  on  the  os  tine®,  separates  its  lips,  and 
causes  Uie  exit  of  a  purulent-looking  fluid  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  presence 
of  granulations ;  they  destroy  the  epithelium,  but 
the  tissue  of  the  womb  remains  healthy.  What  is 
the  prognosis  of  uterine  granulations?  borne  prac¬ 
titioners  believe  that  tliey  can  degenerate  into 
cancer ;  this  is  far  from  being  proved.  A  surgeon 
asserts,  that  since  he  has  pointed  out  the  best  means 
of  treatment  for  granulations,  be  hardly  ever  meets 
with  cancer  of  the  womb.  This  only  shows  that 
cancerous  subjects  do  not  seek  his  advice ;  but  in 
this  hospital,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  are  still  too 
frequent.  The  granular  condition  of  the  o«  uteri 
may,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  cured  by  cau¬ 
terization  ;  and  of  all  caustics  the  nitrate  of  mercury 
is  the  most  efiicient;  it  should  be  applied  every 
week  for  six  weeks,  in  order  to  yield  its  lull  benefit. 

Granulations  arn often  met  with  in  combinution 
with  deviations  of  the  womb ;  these  are  the^  most 
frequently  observed  of  all  uterine  diseases :  it  is  a 
deWrmity  which  exists  unpercei  ved  in  many  women, 
and  which  is  in  others  submitted  to  a  variety  of 
treatments  directed  against  an  imaginary  disease. 
It  is  more  common  to  find  the  uterus  in  a  state  ot 
inflection  than  of  inversion :  thus  the  os  uteri  oc¬ 
cupies  its  usual  place,  but  the  body  of  the  womb  is 
bent  forwards,  backwards,  or  laterally.  Some 
practitioners  treat  these  deviations  under  the  name 
of  uterine  congestions,  ‘  ‘  engorgeraens  de  matrice  ’ ; 
these  appear,  however,  to  liave  terminated  their 
career,  and  are  gradually  losing  ground  in  public 
opinion. 

The  roost  advantageous  method  for  thetreatment 
of  deviations  must  consist  in  properly^-applied 
mechanical  supporters ;  and  we  must  saj-  that,  if 
in  proving  that  most  of  the  supposed  “engOrge- 
meu8’’of  the  womb  are  nothing  but  deviations  of 
the  viscus  from  its  patural  position,  we  have  not 
added  much  to  our  curative  means;  still  w  have 
obtained  the  certainty  that  the  prognosis  should 
be  far  more  favourable  than  it  was' generally  sup¬ 
posed,  particularly  if,  instead  of  condemning' the 
patients  to  immobility  and  diet,  they  are  made  to 

eat  and  exercise.  -r.  „  x, 

Dan.  W'GaAtht,  D.M  P, 

,  i.'  t  .  L.  ,  - 
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Italg. 

Observations  on  the  Benefit  to  be  De- 

RIVEP  FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  Cod’s 

Liver  Oil,  bt  M.  Daveri. — M,  Dareri  has 
published,  in  the  “  Bullettino  delle  Scienze  Mc- 
diche,"  a  memoir  on  the  use  of  cod’s  liver 
oil,  showing  the  results  of  the  trials  he  has 
made  of  it.  These  results  possess  considerable 
interest.  From  the  year  1839  M.  Daveri  treated 
scrofulous  patients  in  the  Hospital  St.  Orsola 
successively  with  muriate  of  barytes,  preparations 
from  tlie  leaves  of  the  walnut-tree,  and  prepara-. 
tions  of  iodine.  The  preparations  made  from  the. 
leaves  of  the  walnut-tree  in  no  case  produced  a, 
cure;  and  the  other  preparations  mentWhed, 
although  more  successful,  still  left  inucb  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  In  May,  1845,  M.  Daveri  commenced  the 
administration  of  cod’s  liver  oil  in  these  cases. 
Twenty-nine  patients  affected  with  scrofulous  dis¬ 
eases  have  since  then  been  under  treatment;  of 
these  sixteen  have  been  cured,  eleven  have  shewn 
considerable  amelioration;  in  one  nb  im-; 
provement  took  place,  and  one  died  of  phthisis.' 
Among  these  patients  fourteen  were  affected  with; 
indolent  swellings ;  others  had  glandular  enlarge¬ 
ments,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  strumous  erup-; 
tions.  The  dose  of  the  remedy  was ,  usually 
from  an' ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  daring 
the  twenty- four  hoars.  - 

New  Methopof  Oferatino.  iw  Amfutation 
or  THE  PENrsy  tir ■  M.  RizzoLi.—Thia  gentleman 
has  described  in  the'iiame  jOumal  an  important 
modification  in  performing  this  operation.  He 
was  led  to  spek  A  new  inode  of  procedure  on  ac-i 
count  of  the  (diflSculty  vihich  he  often  experienced 
in  finding  the  orifice' Of  the  Urethra,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  superabtmdance  of  skin  which  remains 
after  the  operation.  M,  Rizzoli  sets  out  with  the 
proposition  that  the  integuments  should  be  left  of 
their  natural  length.  He,  therefore,  himself  re¬ 
tracts  towards  the  pubes  the  skin  covering  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis,  at  the  same  time  that  an 
assistant  draws  forwards  the  skin  covering  the 
urethral  part  of  the  organ.  M.  Rizzoli  then  com¬ 
mences  his  incision,  by  dividing  first  the  urethra 
obliquely,  carrying  his  bistoury  from  below  up¬ 
wards,  and  from  behind  forwards,  immediately 
after  which  he  concludes  the  incision,  without  re¬ 
moving  his  kulfe,by  simply  changing  its  direction, 
and  carrying  it  straight  upwards  so  as  to  divide 
the  corpora  cavernosa  perpendicularly.  The  in¬ 
teguments  divided  in  this  way  suffice  above  to 
cover  the  extremities  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
while  at  the  same  time  below  they  do  not  bide 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Tannate  of  Iron  in  the  Treatment  of 
Chlorosis,  by  M.  Benedbtti,— -M.  Benedetti 
has  published  a  paper  in  the  same  journal,  on  the 
effects  of  tannate  of  iron  in  treating  chlorosis. 
Prom  the  author’s  trial  of  this  remedy  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  of  which  he  relates  six,  and 
from  having  watched  its  effects  in  the  practice  of 
M,  Majocchi,  M.  Benedetti  asserts  that  cases 
treated  by  the  tannate  of  iron  do  not  require 
more  than  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  days’  treat¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  disease. 
The  remedy  may  be  given  in  quantities  of  from 
five  to  thirty  grains  daily;  the  remedy  acts  most 
rapidly  on  persons  of  sanguine  temperament.  M. 
Gaddi  prepares  this  medicine  in  the  following 
manner:— Throw  on  iron  filings  diluted  sulphuric 
«ci4,  BO  as  to  obtain  a  very  pure  sulphate  of  iron 
in  solution :  this  is  to  be  precipitated  by  car¬ 
bonate, of  soda,  forming  a  carbonate  of  iron,  which 
ia  to  ba  washed  several  times  and  afterwards  dried. 
After  being  pulverized,  440  grains  of  this  car¬ 
bonate  of  iron  are  to  be  added  by  degrees  to  a 
aolution  of  90  grains  of  very  pure  tannic  acid  in 
a  porcelain  vessel.  The  solution  is  to  be  then 
constantly  shaken  until  effervescence  ceases,  and 
afterwards  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  2 12  deg. 
Fahrenheit,  until  it  attains  the  consistence  of  soup, 
when  it  is  to  be  poured  on  evaporating  dishes 
and  dried  at  .a  temperature  not  exceeding  110 
deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  substance  thus  obtained, 


which  is  the  tannate  of  iron,  is  of  a  maroon  colour, 
insipid,  insoluble,  and  non-crystallized ;  before 
being  completely  dried,  however,  it  forms  long 
needle-shaped  crystals.  It  may  be  administered 
either  as  a  syrup,  or  in  the  more  convenient  form 
of  pills. 

ScHiRRous  Degeneration  or  tAe  Parotid 
AND  Sob-maxillary  Glands  Removed  by 
Operation— Absorption  of  Air  into  the 
Veins— Recovery. — M.  Mazzuttini  relates  in  the 
“  Memofiale  della  Medicina  Contemporanea’'the 
following  interesting  case?— Thomas  Marangoni, 
aged  forty-six,  of  sanguine  temperament,  in 
August,  1842,  caused  one  of  his  molar  teeth  on 
the  right  side  to  be  extracted.  Severe  infiamroa- 
tion  followed,  and  a  swelling  in  the  parotidean 
fossa  of  the  same  aide  remained,  which  gradually 
acquired  the  size  of  a  pullet’s  egg.  In  May,  1845. 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  remove  this 
tumour,  which  was  found  to  be  partly  athero- 
matoOs  and  partly  lipomatous.  The  wound  made 
by  this  attempt  healed,  but  the  edges  of  the 
cicatrix  continued  swollen,  hard,  and  painful. 
Prom  this  period  the  patient  constantly  complained 
of  pain,  vvorse  during  the  night  in  the  seat  of  the 
wound  and  all  round  it,  especially  towards  the 
mastoid  process  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cTavirie.  The  tumour  increased  in  size,  and  about 
the  middle  ofDecemberit  was  halfas large  again  as 
the  fist  of  a  man;  it  was  round  in  shape  and 
smooth  on  its  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
large  dilated  veins.  Its  horizontal  diameter  was 
about  five  inches,  its  vertical  about  six.  It  was 
firmly  adherent  to  the  adjacent  strictures  and 
perfectly  immoveable.  Its  nature  appeared  evi¬ 
dently  schirrous.  The  patient  had  tried  without 
benefit  various  remedies,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  compression,  preparations  of  iodine,  and 
sedatives.  As,  therefore,  his  constitution  was  good, 
his  lymphatic  system  healthy,  and  as  the  tumour 
had  originated  from  a  traumatic  cause,  M.  Maz- 
zuttini  determined  to  attempt  its  removal  by 
operation,  though  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
such  a  proceeding.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1846,  the  patient  being  laid  on  his  healthy 
side,  M.  Mazzuttini  circumscribed  the  centre  of 
the  tumour  by  means  of  an  elliptical  incision  on 
either  side;  from  each  of  these  incisions  he  made 
two  transverse  ones,  so  as  to  form  two  flaps  on 
each  side ;  these  were  dissected  back.  The 
operator  next  proceeded  to  expose  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tumour,  and  to  separate  it  from  its 
adhesions  first  on  its  posterior  and  then  on  its 
anterior  border.  In  doing  this  he  had  to  tie  the 
mastoidean  artery,  a  branch  of  the  occipital,  the 
transverse  facial,  and  the  external  maxillary ;  the 
trunk  of  the  temporal  was  tied  near  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  tumour 
being  thus  partly  separated  became  a  little  more 
moveable ;  and  the  operator  commenced  the  dis¬ 
section  of  its  deep  surface.  But  to  separate  the 
tumour  from  the  parts  beneath  it,  behind,  and  in¬ 
ternal  to  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla — to  se¬ 
parate  the  parotid  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland, 
which  was  also  diseased — to  detach  by  a  delicate 
dissection  the  tnmour  from  the  digastric  muscle 
and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  to  separate 
its  attachments  to  the  internal  pterygoid,  the  stylo¬ 
hyoid  and  stylo- glossus  muscles — were  matters  of 
considerable  difficulty  among  a  mass  of  organs  of 
such  importance.  The  dissection  was  commenced 
partly  by  cutting,  partly  by  tearing,  and  partly  with 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  external  carotid  was 
at  this  moment  wounded  and  immediately  tied — a 
circumstance  which  had  been  expected,  and  which 
was  so  far  fortunate  that  it  removed  much  trouble 
from  the  operator,  by  rendering  further  ligature 
of  its  numerous  branches  unnecessary.  Nothing 
further  now  remained  except  to  root  out  the 
tumour  at  the  upper  part  of  its  deep  surface. 
This  was  an  undertaking  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  as  the  schirrus  buried  itself  deeply  under 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  styloid  process.  By  following  it  with 
the  knife  the  internal  carotid  was  placed  in  danger, 
as  well  as  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  pad  hypoglossal  nerves.  The  idea  of  liga¬ 


turing' theroot  of  the  tnmour  suggested  itself,  but, 
as  this  would  have  left  some  of  the  diseased 
tissues,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  dissection, 
first  securing  the  tumour  firmly  forwards.  The 
tumour  was  then  separated  from  the  internal 
carotid,  the  pulsations  of  which  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  from  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  mastoid  process,  from  the  digastric 
fossa,  from  the  Glasserian  fissure,  and  from  the 
base  of  the  styloid  process,  which  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  finger  quite  bare.  The  state  of 
the  sub-maxillary  gland  rendering  its  removal 
necessary,  the  incision  was  prolonged  so  as  to 
give  more  space  for  this  operation.  But  whilst 
the  gland  was  undergoing  separation,  a  rush  of 
venous  blood  suddenly  occurred,  and  the  patient 
fell  back  apparently  dying.  His  face  became  pale 
and  corpselike;  his  eyes  were  turned  upwards; 
his  pupils  dilated ;  respiration  hurried  and  gasp¬ 
ing:  and  pulse  thready.  The  operator  instantly 
thrust  his  finger  into  the  wound,  compressing  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  had  water  sprinkled  upon 
the  patient’s  face,  and  ammonia  applied  to  bis 
nostrils.  After  a  few  minutes  the  patient  re¬ 
covered  ;  and,  although  still  of  a  deathlike  paleness, 
desired  the  surgeon  to  proceed  with  the  operation. 
It  only  further  remained  to  excise  the  sub- maxil¬ 
lary  gland,  and  three  prolongations  or  roots  of 
the  diseased  parotid :  one  of  these  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  masseter  muscle  ;  another  into 
the  zygomatic  fossa ;  and  the  third  towards  the 
temple.  Lastly,  the  wound  was  examined,  and. 
any  diseased  portions  that  remained  were  excised. 
The  wound  resulting  from  the  operation, 
presenting  a  frightful  aspect,  was  then  dressed. 
The  flaps  were  brought  together  by  twelve  points 
of  interrupted  suture.  The  operation,  altogether, 
lasted  thirty.five  minutes,  and  the  patient  bore  it 
with  admirable  courage.  Everything  afterwards 
went  on  favourably,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
fever  occurring,  which  was  removed  by  bleeding 
and  diluents;  and  by  the  fortieth  day  the  wound 
had  perfectly  healed,  and  the  patient  was  dis¬ 
charged.  The  patient  was  seen  six  months  after¬ 
wards,  when  his  health  was  excellent,  nothing 
betokening  a  return  of  the  disease  being  mani¬ 
fested.  On  examination  the  tumour  was  found 
to  present,  both  on  its  surface  and  in  its  interior, 
all  the  characters  mentioned  by  Scarpa  as  de¬ 
noting  schirrus  of  the  conglomerate  glands;  three 
small  cysts,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  maize, 
and  containing  a  thin  fluid  were  found  in  its  centre. 
Paralysis,  both  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the 
side  of  the  face  which  had  been  operated  on, 
followed  the  removal  of  the  tumour. 


^collant). 

Age  op  Puberty  in  the  Island  op  Ma¬ 
deira. — Dr.  Robertson  has  published  a  paper  in 
the  “  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal”  on 
the  age  of  puberty  in  females  of  the  island  of  Madeira. 
The  island  is  said  to  consist  of  a  huge  mass  of  basalt, 
and  is  situated  in  latitude  32  degrees.  It  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  cluster  of  mountains,  the  highest  of 
which  rises  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Fun¬ 
chal,  the  chief  town,  is  about  04  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit;  this  moderate  mean  temperature  being  owing 
to  the  coolness  of  summer  at  Madeira,  that  season 
averaging  only  about  7  degrees  above  London, 
while  the  winter  averages  20  degrees  higher  than 
the  latter  place  (a).  Considering  the  latitude  and 
temperature  of  the  island,  the  mean  period  of 
the  appearance  of  puberty  seems  remarkably 
late. 

It  appears  that  the  mean  of  228  cases  gave  fif¬ 
teen  years  and  five  months  nearly  as  the  average; 
whilst  the  mean  of  540  cases  in  England  gave  four¬ 
teen  years  and  ten  months. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  cases 


(a)  It  appears  that  during  the  summer  just  past 
the  temperature  at  Madeira  has  been  less  than  at 
London  ;  the  thermometer  at  Funchal  not  having 
risen  above  85  degrees. 
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showing  the  numbers  reaching  puberty  at  different 
ages : — 


Ages. 

9  . 

10  . 

Madeira. 

.  0  . 

.  0  . 

England. 

11  . 

.  2  . 

.  19 

12  . 

.  11  . 

.  35 

13 . 

.  ^ 

14  . 

.  99 

15 . 

.  67 . 

16  . 

. ^0  . 

.  85 

17 . 

18  . 

.  12  . . 

.  34 

19  . 

.  17  . 

.  16 

20  . 

.  4 . 

21  . 

.  0  . 

.  2 

22  . 

.  0  . 

.  1 

228 

540 

4.^  vv  JL/ j  •  Jjavy  lie 

has  published  in  the  “  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science”  a  case  of  this  disease;  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
of  Glasgow.  The  patient  was  a  healthy,  active, 
robust  man,  aged  about  sixty,  but  liable  to  biliary 
derangements.  An  attack  of  this  kind  came  on 
apparently  from  drinking  bad  porter,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  continued  poorly  during  the  week;  three 
days  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  pain  round  the 
umbilicus,  and  bilious  vomiting  on  the  second 
night,  after  which  he  slept  well  till  about  one  in 
the  morning,  when  he  awoke  bathed  in  profuse 
perspiration,  the  sheets  being  literally  dripping. 
This  perspiration  continued  till  six  in  the  morning, 
by  which  time  his  blankets,  pillows,  and  part  of 
the  feather  bed  on  which  he  lay  were  dripping  wet, 
the  sheets  in  particular  appearing  as  though  they 
had  been  dipped  in  a  stream  of  water.  At  ten  on 
the  same  morning  he  had  what  bis  family  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  ht  of  ague,  followed  by  cramps  in  his 
limbs  and  a  return  of  the  intense  pain  in  the  ab¬ 
domen  :  a  large  blister  was  applied  over  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Early  in  the  forenoon  he  was  found  very 
weak  and  restless ;  his  pulse  small  and  easily  com¬ 
pressed;  voice  husky  and  choleric;  cold  perspiration, 
especially  on  the  head ;  countenance  sunk ;  intense 
thirst  and  desire  for  cold  water,  and  a  feeling  of 
internal  heat.  These  symptoms  were  aggravated 
in  the  afternoon.  The  pulse  became  more  and 
more  feeble,  and,  at  last,  imperceptible  at  the  wrist; 
and  the  other  symptoms  increased  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  a  tendency  to 
delirium  and  slight  stupor.  Brandy-and-water 
cold  water,  and  beef-tea  were  given  as  freely 
as  they  could  be  taken.  At  nine  on  the 
following  morning  the  pulse  was  little  more 
than  perceptible,  it  was  not  to  be  counted  at  the 
wrist,  but  quite  distinct  in  the  groin ;  constant 
restlessness  and  tossing;  no  urine.  The  patient 
had,  in  fact,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  a  cholera 
paUent  in  the  stage  of  collapse. ,  In  the  evenino' 
rallying  had  commenced,  but  the  other  symptoms 
were  much  the  same.  On  the  following  morning 
the  rallying  was  completed,  and  the  patiept  during 
the  day  rose  and  shaved  himself.  He  had  a  relapse 
on  the  day  after,  with  bilious  stools  and  vomiting 
of  grass-green  matter,  and  was  subsequently  col¬ 
lapsed.  He  gradually  recovered  from  this  state, 
however,  and  though  convalescence  was  protracted 
by  a  mild  secondary  fever,  he  recovered  perfectly 
in  about  a  month.  Dr.  LaWrie  adds  some  remarks 
on  the  amount  of  perspiration  and  its  Immediate 
effects  in  producing  severe  collapse,  which  he  says 
he  had  never  before  noticed ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  by  quotations  from  the  old  authors  on  the 
symptoms  of  the  sweating  sickness,  that  this  case 
was  a  sporadic  example  of  that  disease. 

Nature  op  the  Membrane  expelled  in 
Dysmenorrhcea. — Dr.  Simpson,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  “  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,”  states,  with  regard  to  the  membrane  dis¬ 
charged  in  some  cases  of  dysmenorrhcea,  that  an 
observation  of  numerous  cases  has  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  does  not  consist  of  shredsofcoagulable 
lymph,  as  has  been  stated  by  previous  ob^rvers 
but  rather  that  the  shreds  consist  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  itself,  hypertrophied  and 
separated.  All  Dr.  Simpson’s  recent  observations 
tend  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  subject  that  he 


took  some  years  ago,  namely,  that  these  shreds 
consist  of  actual  exfoliations  of  the  membrane 
itself.  In  proof  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Simpson  states 
first,  that  the  membrane  discharged  presents  anato¬ 
mical  peculiarities  that  are  never  seen  in  a  simple 
fibrinous  or  inflammatory  exudation  ;  while,  on  the 
other  band,  these  anatomical  peculiarities  specially 
sertain  to  and  are  characteristic  of  the  structure  of 
some  mucous  tissues,  especially  that  of  the  uterus. 
Secondly,  that  the  general  configuration  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  surfacesi  of  the  dysmenorrhcaal  mem¬ 
brane  are  such  as  would  result  from  the  exfoliation 
and  detachment  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  membrane  is 
thrown  off  in  one  piece,  and  without  disintegration 
it  presents  exactly  the  flattened  triangular  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  uterine  cavity.  Its  sides  are  sometimes 
so  compressed  that  the  expelled  mass,  at  first,  may 
appear  sofid;  but  a  little  careful  dissection  will 
show  that  it  consists  of  ten  layers,  and  that  there 
are  thereroams  of  a  cavity  between  them,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  three  openings  may  be  traced  at  its  three 
angles,  corresponding  with  the  fallopian  tubes  and 
the  os  uteri.  Thirdly,  the  dysmenorrhceal  mem¬ 
brane  exactly  resembl^  tlw  membrane  deeidua, . 
which  many  high  authorities  believe  not  to  be  a 
new  formation,  but  only. the  norpial  niuooua  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  uterus  hypertrophied.  . 

Amputation  at  the  Knee-joInt.— Dr.,Geo. 
Williamson  has  described,  in, the  same  journal,  an 
unsuccessful  case  of  amputation  at  the  knee-joint. 
The  ease  was  one  of  nlceration  of  the  cartilages, 
and  the  soft  parts  were  very  much  diseased  ;  the 
patient  being  at  the  same  time  a  very  unfavourable 
subject  for  operation.  An  Incision  was  made  across 
the  front  of  the  joint,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  margin  of  the  patella,  the  skin  dissected  up, 
and  the  joint  opened  above  this  bone;  the  liga¬ 
ments  were  then  divided,  and  a  flap  made  from 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  knife  being 
carried  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  gastrocnemii, 
and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  sawn  off.  Four  arte¬ 
ries  required  ligature.  Five  days  afterwards,  the 
patient  was  going  on  favourably,  and  union  seemed 
to  be  taking  place.  A  few  days  later,  however,  the 
flaps  fell  open ;  no  granulations  appeared ;  profuse 
discharge  came  on,  with  diarrhoea  and  hectic  ;  the 
other  leg  became  cedematous, cough  and  purulent  ex¬ 
pectoration  supervened,  and  the  patient  sunk  about 
five  weeks  after  the  operation.  This  case  was 
evidently  not  suited  to  the  performance  of  ampu¬ 
tation  so  near  the  diseased  joint.  The  soft  parts 
contained  several  abscesses,  so  that  union  was  im¬ 
probable,  and  from  the  mistake  that  occurred  in 
making  all  the  flap  from  behind,  union  was,  to  say 
the  least,  very  unlikely.  A  large  amount  of  sup¬ 
purating  surface,  which  might  have  been  avoided, 
was  also  thus  produced. 

Poisoning  by  King’s  Yellow  and  by 
Morphia. — Dr.  Paterson  records  two  cases  of 
poisoning  in  the  “  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,” — one  by  king’s  yellow,  the  other  by  the 
small  dose  of  two  drachms  of  the  solution  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  morphia.  In  the  first  case  the. poison  was 
taken  by  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  and 
consisted  of  about  a  drachm  of  the  king’s  yellow  (im¬ 
pure  sulphuret  of  arsenic).  It  was  taken  about  ten 
or  twelve  hours  before  the  patient  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital.  Vomiting  commenced  from  two 
to  four  hours  after  taking  it,  and  continued  frequent 
and  abundant  until  the  patient’sadmission.  Nothing 
except  some  milk  had  bwn  given.  There  was  extreme 
collapse,  the  surface  of  the  body  was  cold,  but  there 
was  little  uneasiness  of  the  abdomen  or  epigastrium 
on  pressure.  Warmth  was  ordered  to  the  surface, 
and  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  was  administered 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  In  the  evening  the 
pulse  had  risen,  and  warmth  was  restored  to  the 
surface.  The  peroxide  was  vomited  at  first,  biit 
afterwards  it  remained  on  the  stomach.  There 
was  slight  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  on 
pressure.  On  the  following  day  the  abdominal 
tenderness  had  increased,  and  there  was  some 
irritability  of  the  rectum.  The  patient  complained 
of  slight  pain  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  In  the 
evening  of  this  day  there  was  scarcely  any  epigas¬ 
tric  tenderness,  but  the  breathing  was  slightly  ac¬ 
celerated,  and  mucous  rdles  were  audible  all  over 
the  chest,  but  there  was  not  much  cough.  On 


the  second  day  the  chest  symptoms  were  found  to 
have  increased  rapidly.-  When  seen  at  night  there 
was  violent  cough  and  extreme  dyspnoea,  the 
lungs  appearing  to  be  loaded  with  serum.  Thqpe 
symptoms  increased,  and  the  third  day,  or  about 
sixty  hours  after  having  taken  the  poison,  the  pa¬ 
tient  died  of  the  chest  affection.  On  post-mortem 
examination  the  lungs  were  found  much  en'gbVged 
with  frothy  serum,  and  at  several  points,  especially 
in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  presented  nu¬ 
merous  patches  of  apoplectic  extravasation  of  blood. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  to  tlicir  ter¬ 
minations  in  both  lungs  was  intensely  congested, 
and  presented  a  deep  brownish  red  colour.  The 
larynx  and  trachea  presented  siitailar  appearances 
in  their  mucous-  linings.  The  stomach  contained 
about  four  ounces  of  fluid  of  a.  dirty  green  colour, 
tinok  and  turbid^  and  patdies.  of  dkty  greenish- 
coloured  mucus  ^hered  to  .its  inner  surface.  The 
rug®  were  tolerably  prominent,  and  there  were  no 
ulceration,  patches  of  effused  lymph,  or  traces  of 
active  inflammation.  Some- few  arborescent  vas¬ 
cular  patclies  were  observed  here  and  there.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  a  female,  aged  nineteeb, 
suffering  from  pneumonia,  for  whom  an  eigbt-puuqe 
Qough  mixture  containing  two  draciiiRS  of  a  sqlutlon 
of  muriate  of  morphia  (equivalent  to  one  grain  of 
muriate  of  morphia)  had  been  ordered.  This  quan¬ 
tity  w^,  of  course,  intended  to  be  taken  in  divided 
dpses  at  qonsidqrable  intervals.  The  patient,,  how* 
e.vier,  being  anxious ‘for  relief,  commenced  taking 
life  mixture  eigld .  if > and  took  it  all  before 
two  A~.N,  ..She  then  became  insensible,, and  con¬ 
tinued  so  .until  she  waj  brong^to  tlfe  iqspital  at 
nine  A.M.  \^eu  ad{nUticr,neUber  her  history 
nor  the  substa'ncp^faken'  was' kq.qwa.  '  i.She  was 
perfectly  insensible  br&thihg'sqrr^whaf  , hurried 
and  oppressed  ;  ' pulSe  alrno^st  "lliffpe/ci^^iM^j^  and 
so  rapid  as  not  tone  cdu.nted;~a'nd  Jtiipils  (fontracted 
to  a  point  about  the  Silefef  sf  jpfu’s  hesJdr'feTbfe 
stomach  pump  w;a8  immediately’  apptfed,  .  bul 
brought  away  nothing;  and’ war fe  water’ was  ffien 
injected,  immediately  after  which  operation  shfe  diem 
On  post-mortmn  examination  nothing 'morbid  was 
found  in  the  head.  On  opening  the  chest  the  Tight 
lung  did  not  collapse ;  it  was  heavy  and  condensed^, 
and,  on  slicing,  was  found  hepatized  throughout, 
except  at  its  anterior  margin,  where  it  crepitated! 
Its  upper  portion  was  of  a  brown  mahogany  colour, 
granular,  and  sunk  rapidly  in  water.  The  middle 
portion  was  much  paler  in  colour  than  the  rest, 
and  presented  all  the  appearances  of  grey  hepa¬ 
tization.  The  substance  of  the  right  lung  was  en¬ 
gorged  throughout,  but  crepitant. 


ORIGINAL  LECTITRES. 

ADDRESS  :  ■ 

INTROHUCTORY  TO  A  COURSE  OF  LEC.^ 
tuRES  ON  surgfry, 

’By ’WILLIAM  EEEGDSSON,  Esq., 
frofessor  of  Surgery  in  King’s  College,  Surgeon  to  King’^ 
College  Hospital,  &c.  October  6,  1816.  ’  '  '  - 


Gentlemen, — The  object  of  the  lectures  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  delivering  in  this  college  is  to 
teach  the  principles  and  practice  of  that  department 
of  the  healing  art  denominated  Surgery.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  usual  course  of  medical  study, 
the  student  is  not  expected  to  attend  such  lectures 
until  he  has  entered  upon  the  second  or  third  year 
of  his  progre®;  and,  presuming  that  you  are  all' 
thus  fat^  advanced,  it  is  scarcely  incumbent  on  me 
to  point  out  in  an  introductory  address  in  what 
resjiect  surgery  differs  from  other  branches  of. 
practical  medicine,  more  especially  as  I  am  aware.^ 
that  most  of  you  have  already  become  tolerably  femi-v 
liar  with  these  subjects  during  your  attendance  at  the-;, 
hospital  last  season.  I  must,  however,  on  such-^n.; 
occasion  as  this,  make  some  special  reference  to  foys 
own  department,  and  shall,  therefore,  devote^tlsai 
hour  to-day  to  the  consideratiuu  of  ceflaiu.topips,^ 
which  I  deem  worthy  of  notice  in  a  lecture  intro- 
ductory  to  the  science  and  art  of  surgery. 

Some  of  the  leading  distinctions  between  siirge^.^ 
and  the  other  great  department,  usuaHy  germed* 
medicine,  are  very  palpable.,  For  jllustiktiqn.  f  ^ 
may  select  the  following  caM*:^Twd’8tfdrl^alfi^'? 
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border  of  the  tendon,  and  to  make  as  small  an 
incision  as  may  be  necessary.”  (P.  155.)  From 
this  account  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
Mr.  Pott  divided  the  stricture  upwards  or  out¬ 
wards,  although  he  is  generally  said  to  have 
divided  it  upwards,  more  especially  as  be  says, 
**  Of  the  two,  the  spermatic  cord  is  certainly  the 
more  to  be  regarded,  as  the  total  division  of  it  woult 
in  all  probability  render  the  testicle  on  that  side  use¬ 
less.  If  the  artery  be  wounded,  it  must  be  taken  up 
with  a  needle  and  ligature ;  but  the  doing  is  not 
so  easy  as  the  directing  it  to  be  done.”  (P.  154.) 

The  division  of  the  stricture  outwards  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Sharp.  But  Mr.  Else,  in  his 
lectures,  appears  to  have  held  the  same  notions  as 
Mr.  Pott,  and  observes — “  If  I  was  obliged  to 
wound  either  one  or  the  other,  it  should  be  the 
epigastric  rather  than  the  spermatic  cord  ;  but  I 
think  I  could  dilate  the  ligament  easily  without 
wounding  either.  However,  it  will  be  right  to 
endeavour  to  return  the  hernia  without  dilating 
the  ligament,  and  previous  to  this  the  intestine 
should  be  drawn  out  a  little  to  discover  if  there  is 
any  stricture.  If  we  cannot  return  the  intestine 
by  this  means,  we  try  whether  notching  or  snip¬ 
ping  the  ligament  in  two  or  three  places  will  be 
sufficient;  if  not,  we  must  dilate  it.”  I  may  here 
notice  that  notching  the  mouth  of  the  rupture  sac 
was  subsequently  advised  by  Scarpa,  and  often 
quoted  as  his  operation,  though  practised  long 
before.  Mr.  Else  proceeds  : — “  I  would  make  a 
transverse  puncture  through  the  ligament,  and 
pass  the  director  so  that  it  might  pass  between 
the  ligament  and  the  spermatic  cord  which  lies 
under  the  ligament,  and  carry  a  knife  with  a 
crooked  point  and  divide  it.  If  a  part  is  not 
divided,  you  then  carry  the  director  downwards 
nod  divide  it ;  and  this  is  the  method  I  would  try 
in  a  cose  of  this  sort.”  Whether  Mr.  Else  per¬ 
formed  this  operation  does  not  appear,  but  it  has 
been  successfully  performed  in  the  Royal  Infir¬ 
mary  of  Edinburgh:  twice  successfully  by  Mr.Law. 
Mr.  Bonett,  of  Yarmouth,  also  performed  it,  but 
with  great  difficulty  and  Dr.  Hall  made  the  at¬ 
tempt,  but  could  not  pass  the  director  behind  the 
stricture  from  above. 

Dupuytren  divided  the  stricture  from  within 
outwards,  and  fr(>m  below  upwards,  parallel  to 
the  spermatic  cord,  but  very  differently  from  Sharp's 
method.  He  used  a  button-ended  bistoury,  having 
a  narrow  blade  and  convex  edge,  with  which 
he  divided  the  tissues  from  without  to  within,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Benj.  Bell’s  proceeding  with  inguinal 
rupture. 

Malgaigne,  aftir  reviewing  the  different  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  division  of  the  stricture,  and  show- 
ing  that  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  divided  without 
danger  inwards  or  outwards,  whilst  in  other  cases 
it  cannot  be  divided  in  either  way  without  danger, 
observes: — “  We  may,  however,  escape  all  danger 
by  following,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the  division  of 
the  stricture  in  ruptures — always  to  lay  bare  the 
seat  of  straTigulation,  and  never  to  cut  anything  with¬ 
out  being  well  assured  what  you  do  cut."  (P.  568.) 
Notwithstanding,  however,  he  prefers  dilating  the 
orifice  with  Leblanc’s  instrument,  and  never 
having  recourse  to  the  knife  but  on  the  most 
urgent  need. 

Much  dispute  has  long  existed  in  reference  to 
the  seat  of  stricture  in  femoral  rupture.  As  may 
have  been  noticed  from  the  quotations  I  have 
BMuie  (a)  from  Pott  and  Else,  the  stricture  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  in  Poupart’s  ligament ; 
this,  however,  was  disproved  by  Gimbernat  (b), 
who  considered  that  it  was  “  the  border  of  the 
CTural  ring,  now  generally  called,  from  him  who 
first  described  it,  Gimbernal’s  ligament,  which 
always  formed  the  strangulation.”  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  agrees  with  Gimbernat  on  this  point,  and 
observes,  *'  This  is  the  very  part  which  constitutes 


(a)  Lectures  on  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  Edited  by 
Tyrrell.  8vo.,  1827. 

(b)  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  Operating 
for  Femoral  Hernia.  Translated  by  Beddoes.  8vo., 
1795. 


the  stricture,  and  where  a  smaller  division  will  ac¬ 
complish  our  object  than  many  other  situations.” 
(P.  607.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says — "  If  the  hernia 
he  large,  the  seat  of  stricture  may  be  at  or 
under  the  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  through 
which  the  covering  formed  by  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels  is  protruded ;  but  generally,  the 
stricture  will  be  immediately  beneath  Poupart’s 
ligament,  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac  itself,  where  the 
hernia  quits  the  abdomen.  *  *  *  In  some  cases, 
when  the  hernia  is  large,  strictures  may  be  found 
both  at  the  crescentic  margin  of  the  fascia  lata 
and  under  the  crural  arch  of  Poupart’s  ligament, 
and  each  will  require  division ;  that  at  the  fascia 
lata  must,  of  course,  be  first  liberated.”  (P.  101.2.) 
In  dividing  the  inner  stricture  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  cut  in  the  direction  of  Gimbernat’s 
ligament  towards  the  pubes ;  but,  as  the  stricture 
is  not  occasioned  by  this  ligament,  there  cannot  be 
any  necessity  for  dividing  it.  “  I  have  known,” 
says  Sir  Astley,  “  Gimbernat’s  ligament  divided, 
from  an  idea  that  it  formed  the  stricture,  but  the 
stricture  still  remained  at  the  orifice  of  the  fascia 
propria,  or  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac  itself,  and  the 
patient  died.”  (P.  103.)  In  confirmation  of  this 
statement,  I  can  also  add  that  I  recollect,  during 
ray  studentship,  seeing  Sir  Astley  Cooper  operate 
on  a  case  of  strangulated  femoral  rupture,  in 
which,  after  opening  the  sac  and  exposing  the 
bowel,  he,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  divided  freely  Gimbernat’s  ligament  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  sac  inwards,  and  attempted 
without  success,  the  return  of  the  bowel ;  which, 
however,  was  readily  reduced  when  the  neck  or 
mouth  of  the  sac  was  divided  from  within.  The 
correctness  of  Sir  Astley’s  opinion  as  to  the  seats 
of  stricture,  has  been  also  confirmed  by  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  both  Hesselbach  and  Langenbeck. 

Mr.  Key  does  not  consider  that  the  stricture  is 
generally  in  the  neck  of  the  sac.  He  says — “  A 
stricture  from  thickening  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  I 
believe  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
stricture  has  been  attributed  to  this  cause,  the 
supposed  thickening  of  the  peritoneum  arose  from 
the  band  of  fascia  propria  girting  the  neck  of  the 
sac.  *  *  *  It  jnay,  however,  happen ;  and  when 
the  stricture  is  caused  by  it,  the  sac  must  be  opened 
to  accomplish  its  division,  as  the  contents  of  the 
hernia  cannot  be  otherwise  returned,”  (P.  119-20.) 
He  subsequently  observes — ‘‘  The  band  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  constriction  at  the  femoral  aperture,  is 
not  entirely  a  process  from  Poupart’s  ligament, 
but  is  also  formed  by  a  tendinous  band  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  femoral  sheath,  where  the  fascia 
transversalis  passes  in  a  funnel  form  behind  Gim¬ 
bernat’s  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  pubes.” 
(P.  144.) 

In  operating  on  strangulated  femoral  rupture 
without  opening  the  sac,  Mr.  Key  makes  an 
”  incision  either  at  right  angles  to  Poupart’s 
ligament,  or  in  a  transverse  direction  across 
the  tumour”  (p.  142) ;  and  having  divided 
the  superficial  fascia,  and  exposed  the  fascia 
propria,  “  the  first  distinct  covering  of  the 
tumour  being  darker  than  the  more  superficial 
cellular  investment”  (p.  143),  he  makes  ”  a  small 
opening  into  it  sufficient  to  introduce  a  director 
up  to  the  seat  of  stricture  under  Poupart’s 
ligament.”  (P.  133.)  Under  this  outer  layer  of 
this  fascia  the  adipose  stricture  is  formed,  and 
which  often  assumes  the  appearance  of  omentum. 
The  director  easily  makes  its  way  under  this  fatty 
matter  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which  lies 
deeper  than  the  operator  at  first  supposes.  The 
point  of  the  director  should  be  applied  rather  to 
the  inner  than  to  the  outer  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  as  it  will  be  found  more  easily  to  pass  under 
the  stricture  on  this  part.  It  should  not  at  first 
be  attempted  to  be  thrust  under  the  stricture,  as 
the  firmness  of  the  parts  forming  the  stricture 
would  resist  it.  But  the  seat  of  the  stricture  being 
felt,  the  operator  should  depress  the  end  of  the 
director  upon  the  sac,  which  will  yield  before  it, 
and  then  by  an  onward  movement  the  director 
slides  under  the  stricture.”  (P.  144.) 

The  stricture  having  been  relieved,  the  return 


of  the  protruded  bowel  is  effected  in  the  same  way 
as  in  operating  for  inguinal  rupture,  after  having 
examined  the  parts  and  ascertained  there  are  no 
circumstances  which  forbid  that  proceeding.  The 
angles  of  the  flaps  of  skin  are  brought  together 
with  a  stitch,  and  a  thick  wad  of  lint  applied  over 
the  wound  and  fastened  with  sticking  plaster. 
The  dressing  should  not  be  disturbed  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  the  suture  removed  and  ad¬ 
hesive  plaster  or  poultice  applied,  according  as  the 
condition  of  the  wound  seems  to  require. 


DUMAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
No.  II. 

(Continued  from  p.  7.) 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  should,  never¬ 
theless,  add  that  there  are  plants  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  azote  taken  from  the  ammonia,  fix 
also  that  of  the  air;  whence  we  are  led  to  divide 
plants  into  two  principal  classes : — Ist,  those  not 
fixing  the  azote  of  the  air,  such  as  the  cerealea ; 
2nd,  those  which  fix  the  azote  of  the  air,  such  as 
the  leguminosse  in  general. 

'This  distinction  in  plants  being  understood,  we 
have  only  to  leave  out  of  the  question  those 
plants  that  fix  azote,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  agriculture  would  be  obliged  to  reproduce 
our  corn-food  by  means  of  human  urine,  aided 
by  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air.  But  as 
the  herbivora  are  only  an  intermediate  agency 
between  the  carnivora  and  vegetables; — as  the  food 
of  this  intermediate  agency  is  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  plants  which  have  the  power  of  assimi¬ 
lating  the  azote  contained  in  the  ulr ;  as  the 
herbivora,  besides  the  meat  with  which  they  fur¬ 
nish  us,  supply  also  manure  for  agriculture,  the 
nzote’of  wliich,  taken  partly  from  the  air,  being 
transformed  into  ammoniacal  salts,  by  putrefaction, 
becomes  an  aliment  susceptible  of  assimilation  by 
the  cerealea,  or  by  those  plants  not  having  the  re¬ 
quisite  properties  for  assimilating  this  element 
from  the  air the  problem  of  agriculture  is  thus 
made  to  present  itself  under  another  form  ;  and 
is  in  fact  the  art  of  extracting  the  azote  contained 
in  the  air  to  the  profit  of  those  herbivora  which  at 
once  furnish  us  with  meat,  and  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  manure  for  our  corn. 

If  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  urine  re¬ 
produces  a  great  portion  of  the  azotized  matters 
on  which  carnivorous  animals  feed,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce,  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  fact, 
that  the  human  race  give  back  to  the  earth  sub¬ 
stantially  all  the  products  they  derive  from  it.  If  we 
consider  only  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
this  is  incorrect ;  but  if  we  take  the  whole,  it  is  true, 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  loss,  the  value 
oi  which  we  cannot  now  discuss. 

A  slight  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  urine 
is  made  use  of  will  show  the  waste  it  is  subject 
to.  A  great  portion  becomes  decomposed  in  its 
free  exposure  to  the  air — becomes  absorbed  in  the 
atmosphere,  and,  wafted  by  the  winds,  falls  again 
inlrain;  so  that — now  in  the  earth,  now  in  the  air, 
and  again  returning  to  the  earth — the  urine  which 
is  one  day  decomposed  in  Paris,  may  on  another 
return  to  us  as  tea  from  China. 

The  agriculturist,  then,  should  do  his  utmost  to 
retain  for  each  locality  the  ammonia  it  produces. 

If  it  escape,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  quite  as  useful 
to  his  neighbour  as  it  would  have  been  to  him¬ 
self  ;  but,  carefully  saving  it,  he  prevents  a  waste 
which  can  never  be  repaired  without  expense,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all. 

I  insist  upon  this  necessity  of  saving  the  am¬ 
monia  :  for  if,  instead  of  merely  examining  its 
formations  in  the  plant,  we  proceed  further,  and 
follow  up  the  consequence  of  its  employ,  we  re¬ 
cognise  still  further  its  immense  importance. 
Thus  the  manure  of  Belgium,  so  important  to 
that  country,  gives  fertility  to  the  land,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  source  of  wealth  and  happiness  ot  the 
population,  who  know  its  value.  And  if  ammo¬ 
niacal  salts  are  the  agents  by  which  azotized  matters 
are  produced,  it  is  obviously  upon  the  art  of 
keeping  those  salts  that  depends  the  progress  of 
agriculture ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  science. 
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chemistry  knows  of  no  artificial  production  of 
them  by  cheap  means.  To  manufacture  ammonia 
would  be  to  produce  the  agent  which  serves  in 
vegetat)les  to  form  albumen,  casein,  and  fibrin. 
To  make  albumen,  casein,  and  fibrin,  would  be 
to  make  animal  matter;  and  hence  a  cheap  manu¬ 
facture  of  ammonia  is,  in  other  words,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  animal  life,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an 
augmentation  in  the  means  of  existence  for  the 
whole  human  family. 

This  brief sk  tclishowstheimportant  part  played 
by  ammon'a  in  the  phenomena  of  organized  life. 

There  are,however,yetafew  observations  to  be  made 

on  this  subject ;  albeit,  previously,  we  are  called  on 
for  a  few  remarks  on  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Azotized  matters,  forming  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  man,  contain  carbon  and  hydrogen  ; 
we  know,  also,  that  we  consume  amylaceous, 
gummy,  saccharine,  and  fatty  substances,  con¬ 
sisting  solely  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Now,  with  a  small  exception  laid  down  to  us 
by  M.  Payen,  vegetables,  in  order  to  fix  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  for  the  production  of  these 
fatty  and  other  matters,  need  no  other  nourish¬ 
ment  than  carbonic  acid  and  water — the  two  ex- 
-cretions  of  man. 

Conveyed  down  into  the  soil  through  the  roots 
— carried  by  the  sap  through  its  various  ramifica¬ 
tions,  or  derived  wholly  from  the  air  through  the 
leaves— the  carbonic  acid,  in  contact  with  the  green 
portions  of  the  plant,  is  decomposed  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  The  carbon  is 
absorbed  by  the  plant— the  oxygen  given  off. 
The  water  in  the  plant,  under  the  same  influence, 
undergoes  a  similar  decomposition :  its  hydrogen 
is  absorbed— the  oxygen  given  off.  We  may  add 
that,  during  vegetation,  water  is  naturally  formed 
under  a  vital  influence  ;  or  at  all  events  we  find, by 
analysis,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions 
of  water.  No  matter,  for  the  present,  the  manner 
in  which  the  water  is  so  formed. 

In  these  phenomena  plants  have  a  very  oppo¬ 
site  action  to  that  of  animals.  They  fix  the  pro¬ 
ducts  exhaled  from  the  lungs  as  well  as  those  of 
the  urinary  excretion:  playing,  in  fact,  in  or¬ 
ganized  life  the  opposite  role  to  that  of  ani 
mals. 

Plants  fix  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  and  water. 
By  means  of  these  materials  they  manufacture 
organic  substances,  and  give  off  oxygen  to  the 
air.  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  burn  by  means  of 
oxygen  the  organic  materials  manufactured  by 
vegetables,  and  give  off  to  the  air  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  oxide  of  ammonium.  This  antagonism 
too,  is  not  confined  to  ponderable  bodies.  Vege¬ 
tables  absorb  chemical  forces — heat,  electricity  ; 
animals  produce  the  two.  W^e  may,  then,  sum  up 
these  facts  in  the  sentence,  that  vegetables  are 
apparatus  of  reduction — animals,  apparatus  of  com¬ 
bustion. 

Must  this  circle — this  come  and  go  of  matter — 
be,  as  far  as  we  see,  eternal  ?  Will  agriculture — 
which  has  to  support  man  by  food  in  the  first 
place,  and  by  the  oxygen,  which  she,  in  the  next 
place,  gives  to  the  air— always  find  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  plants 

Taking  this  question  in  its  most  general  sense, 
we  may  give  an  affirmative  reply.  Agriculture 
will  never  want  water,  nor  carbonic  acid,  which 
volcanoes  and  animals  are  constantly  disengaging ; 
and  the  losses  in  ammonia  which  it  appears  to 
sustain  are  only  apparent.  On  the  other  hand, 
agriculture,  considered  specially  in  reference  to 
some  particular  part  of  the  globe,  may  suffer  for 
the  want  of  ammonia,  unless  human  care  be  given 
for  its  preservation. 

Let  us  rapidly  see  what  are  the  means  of  reme¬ 
dying  the  local  loss  of  ammonia.  They  are  prin¬ 
cipally  four : — 

1.  The  importation  of  cattle. 

2.  „  of  corn. 

3.  „  of  azotized  manures. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  artificial  meadow  land. 

"With  a  little  reflection,  starting  with  the 

opinions  we  have  already  announced,  we  next  see 

that  these  four  points  make  but  one ;  and  that  the 
importation  of  cattle,  corn,  and  manure  is  only  a 


temporary  expedient  requiring  constant  renewal— 
a  sore  nouri'-hed,  not  cured. 

A  study  of  sound  principles  proves  that  the  true 
remedy  is  to  ascertain,  in  proper  relations,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  that  grass  which  fixes  azote ;  the  rearing 
of  the  herbivora  which  transfer  it  into  food  and 
manure  ;  and  the  cultivation,  by  labour,  of  the 
soil  where  this  manure  is  transmuted  into  corn  — 
the  food  of  man.  As  a  consequence,  the  remedy 
is  in  a  just  proportion  between  meadow  and  arable 
lands. 

To  support  man,  we  require  meat  and  corn. 
Now,  for  corn,  we  require  manure;  and  for  meat, 
grass. 

Human  beings  live  but  in  two  w'ays,  if  they 
would  escape  the  severe  sufferings  that  attend 
famine  :  the  one  is,  as  in  Flanders,  by  a  careful  col¬ 
lection  of  all  the  manure  produced  in  the  country, 
that  it  may  be  returned  to  the  soil ;  the  other,  by 
a  full  but  proportionate  cultivation  of  meadow 
lands. 

The  one  gives  less  meat — but,  at  all  events, 
gives  corn  ;  the  other,  the  more  perfect,  gives 
corn  and  meat  proportioned  to  the  public  wants. 

The  lawmaker  ought  to  direct  his  efforts  to¬ 
wards  forming  canals  for  irrigating  lands  devoted 
to  agriculture.  These  lands  w'ould  then  be  given 
to  pasturage.  The  consequence  would  be  that 
the  rearing  of  cattle  would  increase,  and,  by  the 
increase  of  manures,  richer  harvests  would  be 
.secured  with  less  labour ;  although  less  land  would 
thus  require  human  labour,  we  should  have 
more  cattle,  with  no  diminution  of  corn.  The 
canals  would  be  serviceable  also  for  intercom¬ 
munication. 

Deep  study  upon  the  nature  of  hay  and 
corn,  and  the  constituents  of  meat,  has  placed  the 
excellence  of  this  system  beyond  cavil.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  strongly  to  every  friend  of  French  agri¬ 
culture. 

England  has  long  practised  this  secret.  It  is  to 
her  interminable  canals  and  numerous  pastures 
that  she  stands  indebted  for  the  number  and 
beauty  of  her  cattle,  and  the  fertility  of  her  corn 
fields,  which  produce  proportionately  double  as 
much  as  most  of  our  own. 

To  return.  In  nature  nothing  is  created,  no  ¬ 
thing  lost ;  all  the  phenomena  observed  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe  in  organized  beings  are  due 
to  combinations  which  form,  or  to  combinations 
which  do  the  contrary.  Vegetables  manufacture 
food  for  animals  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  their 
existence;  they  give  to  the  air  the  oxygen  which 
animals  consume,  and  which  they  use  to  de¬ 
compose  and  consume  the  aliments  furnished  them 
by  the  vegetables ;  and  the  products  of  that  com¬ 
bustion  become  in  turn  the  food  of  plants. 

The  more  general  principles,  then,  of  the  static 
chemistry  of  organized  beings  may  be  reduced  to 
this : — animals  are  machines  for  combustion, 
vegetables  for  reduction.  This  theorem  once 
established — and  it  w'as  announced  by  me  many 
years  since — nothing  is  more  easy  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  chemist  than  to  extract  from  it  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  logically  derivable  from  it,  and  which 
practice  has,  for  the  most  part,  long  recognised 
and  classified. 

THE  NUTRITION  OF  PLANTS. 

Vegetables  are  fed  on  animal  excretions — that 
is  to  say,  on  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  on  oxide  of 
ammonia  ;  they  receive  this  nutrition  by  the  in¬ 
termediation  of  the  air.  Considered  as  a  whole,  then, 
the  study  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  consists,  in 
fact,  in  an  examination  of  their  relations  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Vegetables  which  have  had  some  period  of 
growth  present  an  ineontestible  accumulation  of 
matter  in  their  tissues ;  they  acquire  carbon,  hy¬ 
drogen,  oxygen,  and  azote.  They  acquire  also 
earthy  and  mineral  matters ;  but  for  the  present 
we  will  leave  these  out  ofconsideration,  to  resume 
them  later. 

By  limiting  our  examination  to  the  principal 
phenomena,  and  removing  those  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  intervene,  we  may  satisfy 
ourselves  of  the  truth  of  the  preceding  results  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  simple  but  conclusive  experi¬ 


ments.  They  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fixation  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote,  which  takes 
place  in  plants,  nor  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
accomplished  during  vegetation. 

M.  Boussingault  employs  in  this  experiment  a 
large  receiver  with  three  apertures  attached. 
To  the  first  of  these  is  fixed  an  apparatus  filled 
with  water  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  and  depriving  it  of  any  dust  it  may 
hold  in  suspension,  To  the  higher  tube  a  funnel 
is  attached,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at 
will :  its  object  is  to  int'oduce  distilled  water,  by 
which  the  seeds  or  plants  placed  under  the  re¬ 
ceiver  may  be  watered.  The  seeds  and  plants  ar« 
contained  in  a  capsule,  or  vase,  filled  with  cal¬ 
cined  .sand.  The  receiver  rests  upon  a  pipkin,  to 
which  it  is  accurately  cemented,  excluding  the 
admission  of  air. 

The  third  aperture  communicates  with  a  large 
supplementary  flask  by  means  of  a  syphon-formed 
tube  and  an  apparatus  for  washing,  intended  to 
retain  the  carbonic  acid,  but  of  no  use  as  regards 
the  experiment  itself.  The  flask  being  filled  with 
water,  and  the  apparatus  well  closed,  if  the  stop¬ 
cock  aflSxed  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  washing 
apparatus  be  opened,  the  amount  of  the  air  dis¬ 
placed  in  the  receiver  may  be  determined,  the 
operation  being  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 

By  these  precautions  there  is  no  chance  that  the 
seeds  or  plants  enclosed  in  the  receiver  can  have 
access  to  any  nutrition,  save  water,  air,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid. 

Now,  if  we  sow  peas  in  this  calcined  sand, 
taking  care  to  water  them  and  to  renew  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  they  will  germinate,  develop  leaves,  and, 
what  is  truly  remarkable,  both  flower  and  mature 
peas. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  ascertain 
the  substances  which  the  seed  has  gained  or  lost 
in  the  process  of  growth.  We  want  nothing  but 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  seed  and  produce; 
and  M,  Boussingault  has  determined  by  analysis 
the  nature  of  the  constituents  and  their  propor¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  seeds  and  their  produce ;  and 
these  are  his  conclusions : — 

The  peas  contained  before  vegetation — 

Carbon  .  .  .  51 '5  parts 

Hydrogen  .  .  5  9 

Azote  .  .  .  4‘6 

Oxygen  .  .  44  0 


106-0 

The  peas  contained  after  vegetation — 

Carbon  .  .  .  237  6  parts. 

Hydrogen  .  .  28‘1 
Azote.  ...  10-1 
Oxygen  .  .  .  168-0 

443-8 

Everything  counted,  we  find — 

186-1  parts  of  fixed  carbon. 

5- 5  „  azote. 

139-5  „  water. 

6- 7  ,,  hydrogen. 

These  results  evidently  demonstrate  that  peas, 
as  well  as  some  other  vegetables,  may  traverse 
every  stage  in  their  growth,  with  no  other  nutri. 
tion  than  that  derived  from  air  and  water.  We 
would  not,  however,  call  this  good  agriculture, 
for  the  produce  in  these  cases  is  extremely  poor 
compared  with  that  obtained  from  land  well 
manured. 

The  phenomenon  we  have  just  described  is  a 
complicated  one.  Seeds  and  plants  in  growth 
present,  in  certain  periods  of  their  existence,  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  in  their  vital  functions,  and  in 
the  way  in  which  they  exist  relatively  to  the  air. 
To  the  quantity — so  considerable  already — of  fixed 
principles  w-e  have  noticed,  we  must  add  the  not 
inconsiderable  amount  which  has  been  dissipated 
after  being  momentarily  fixed.  But  if  the  effect, 
apparently  so  simple,  which  I  have  just  recorded 
be  but  the  final  result  of  a  conplex  phenomenon, 
it  does  not  the  less  conclusively  establish  the' 
fixation  of  carbon,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  which 
takes  place  in  vegetables ;  besides  that  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  i» 
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fixed  in  the  shape  of  water,  or  in  the  proportions 
which  form  water. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  demonstrated  that  the 
fixation  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  susten¬ 
ance  of  vegetable  life  may  be  secured  through  the 
intermediation  of  water  alone;  we  should  also 
endeavour  to  define  accurately  the  principal 
source  of  these  elements. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  enormous  amount  of 
carbon  constantly  fixed  by  vegetation,  we  are 
obliged  to  ask  if  it  can  be  true,  that,  if  not  entirely, 
at  least  in  great  part,  it  can  come  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  ?  We 
know  that  ordinarily  the  air  contains  4-10,000  of 
its  volume,  or  6-10,000  of  its  weight,  of  carbonic 
acid— and  everything  proves  that  this  quantity  is 
sufiScient. 

A  very  simple  calculation  will  make  this  subject 
clear  to  us.  Let  us  suppose  the  air  compressed 
by  a  force  that  would  give  it  the  density  of  water. 
The  column  of  air  of  this  density  would  be  about 
10  metres  high;  in  this  column  the  carbonic 
acid  would  form  about  4  millimetres s  and  in 
reducing  the  carbonic  acid  to  carbon,  we  should 
find  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  existing  in 
the  air  would  be  represented  by  a  diamond  varnish 
covering  the  earth  with  a  coating  about  a  third  of 
a  millimetre  in  thickness.  The  amount  seems  very 
small;  but  if  we  take  into  account  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  the  polar  regions,  the  deserts  of  sand, 
we  shall  find  a  sufiicient  explanation  for  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  where  there  are,  in  addition  be  it  said, 
an  amount  of  monetary  gains  and  losses. 

The  amount,  too,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
may  be  increased  by  the  torrents  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  by  volcanoes.  It  tends  also  to  maintain 
itself  by  the  effects  of  combustion  from  our  fires, 
by  the  respiration  and  decomposition  of  animals, 
by  the  nocturnal  respiration  and  the  destruction 
of  plants — phenomena  which  give  to  the  air  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  this  gas.  This  amount,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  lessened  by  the  diurnal 
respiration  of  vegetables.  We  may  ask,  then,  has 
the  present  state  of  the  atmosphere  always  ex¬ 
isted,  or  has  the  atmosphere  in  remote  times  pre¬ 
sented  quite  another  composition  ? 

M.  Ad.  Brogniart,  proceeding  on  the  conclusive 
data  of  geology,  has  calculated  the  composition 
of  the  air  before  the  formation  of  the  fields  of 
coal. 

He  considers  that  France  gives  a  tolerably  ac¬ 
curate  idea  of  the  state  of  the  coal  fields  of 
Europe,  and  probably  of  the  whole  globe. 

It  contains,  according  to  his  calculation,  about 
1-200  of  coal  fields,  forming  a  layer  of  twenty 
metres  thickness.  England  and  Belgium  are 
richer  in  the  mineral,  but  there  are  so  many 
countries  poorer  that  France  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  average  example  of  all. 

The  whole  earth  resembling  France  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  we  should  then  have  a  layer  of  coal  about 
the  thickness  of  a  decimetre  over  the  surface  of 
the  whole  globe.  In  changing  this  weight  into 
carbonic  acid— for  it  is  certain  that  coal  is  formed 
from  vegetable  matter,  which  must  have  owed  its 
carbon  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air — we  may 
conclude,  that  before  the  formation  of  coal,  the 
air  must  have  contained,  at  least,  from  four  to 
five  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  taking  the  outside  even  up  to  eight  or 
ten  per  cent.  The  air,  charged  so  highly  with 
carbonic  acid,  is  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  warm¬ 
blooded  animals,  and  fossil  geology  assures 
us  that  at  this  time  no  such  animals  existed.  The 
experiments  of  M.  de  Saussure  prove  that  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  favoured  by  an  atmosphere  well  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  ;  and  we  know  that,  formerly, 
vegetation  was  considerably  more  active — a  fact 
also  attested  by  the  singular  development  of  re¬ 
cently-collected  fossil  remains. 

Bet  if  there  were  few  animals  at  this  epoch— if 
indeed  there  were  none — whence  was  derived  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  if  not  from  those  number¬ 
less  volcanoes  now  extinct  ? 


Apothecaries’  Hall. — Admitted  as  a  mem' 
ber,  October  8. — Francis  Paul  Forge. 
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By  JAMES  STARTIN,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Cutaneous  liislilulion. 

LECTURE  XXVI. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

According  to  Willan  and  others. 

GENUS. 


Erysipelas. 


SPECIES. 

E.  Phlegmonodes. 
E.  (Edematodes. 
E.  Gangrenosum. 
E.  Erraticura. 

E.  Infantile. 


As  proposed  by  Startin. 


GENUS  AND  SPECIES. 

DIVISIONS. 

FORMS. 

ERYSIPELA.S. 

E.  Phlegmonodes. 

Locale. 

Circumscriptum. 

E.  Traumaticum. 

Diffusura. 

E.  Gangrenosum. 

Pluri-locale. 

Acutum. 

E.  Erraticum. 

Chronicum. 

Erysipelas  constitutes  the  last  chronic  cutaneous 
disease,  properly  so  called,  which,  to  redeem  the 
pledge  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  course  of 
lectures,  must  occupy  a  share  of  our  attention  ;  it 
consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  an  eruptive  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  skin  which  also  implicates  the  cellular 
tissue,  and,  perhaps,  is  more  frequently  witnessed 
and  better  recognised  than  any  other  malady  that 
has  passed  under  our  consideration  which  has  a 
train  of  acute  symptoms,  and  constitutional  disor¬ 
ders  for  its  usual  accompaniments. 

Erysipelas  may  be  defined  to  be  an  extensive, 
sometimes  epidemic,  but  non-contagious,  eruptive 
inflammation  of  the  dermis,  and  subjacent  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  attended  by  pyrexia,  and  a  red  or 
yellowish  red  colour  of  the  diseased  surface,  without 
pulsation,  or  circumscribed  tumour,  yet  with  con¬ 
siderable  swelling,  and  sometimes  vesication.  This 
disease  is  disposed  to  spread  or  change  its  place, 
commonly  terminating  in  resolution  and  desqua¬ 
mation,  yet  occasionally  in  suppuration,  and  more 
rarely  in  gangrene. 

To  give  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  a 
malady  so  varied  in  its  manifestations  and  conse¬ 
quences,  and  so  extensive  in  its  nature,  as  the  one 
comprehended  in  this  definition,  would,  as  must 
be  obvious,  require  many  lectures,  rather  than  the 
brief  space  I  have  allotted  for  its  consideration ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  erysipelas  may  be  regarded  with 
equal  propriety  as  a  general  or  a  local  disease  ;  and 
to  consider  it  in  the  first-mentioned  view  would 
involve  a  treatise  on  inflammation  and  fever,  as 
well  as  many  points  in  therapeutics,  and  it  was 
not  my  intention  that  these  should  enter  into  sketches 
devoted  to  chronic  and  specific  diseases  of  the  skin 
alone.  I  shall,  therefore,  but  cursorily  recapitu¬ 
late  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
this  complaint,  which  is  always  particularized  in 
courses  of  lectures,  whether  on  medicine  or  surgery, 
as  well  as  in  all  descriptions  of  inflammation,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  most  frequent  variety. 
Nearly  every  cutaneous  disease  may  give  rise  to 
erysipelas,  so  that  its  occurrence  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  means  adopted 
by  nature  when  a  spontaneous  cure  of  these  affec¬ 
tions  takes  place, — the  imitation  of  which  cure  I 
have  constantly  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the 
treatment  recommended  for  the  maladies  which 
have  passed  in  review  before  us.  In  addition  to 
the  irritation  of  the  skin  caused  by  other  diseases 
in  that  part  of  the  body,  any  cause  exciting  in¬ 
creased  capillary  action,  local  or  general,  may  also 
produce  erysipelas,  as  well  as  any  cause  giving  rise 
to  fever  or  inflammation  ;  nevertheless,  a  certain 
nervous  susceptibility,  a  bilious  diathesis,  a  fineness 
or  delicacy  of  the  skin,  a  suppression  of  some  cus¬ 
tomary  evacuation,  as  of  hemorrhoids,  or  of  the 
menses,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  must  be 
regarded  as  sources  very  often  influencing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  complaint  under  the  excitement  of 
the  before-mentioned  causes. 

I  have  considered  that  erysipelas  may  behest  de¬ 
scribed  under  four  species,  which  mark  the  progress 
of  the  inflammation  from  which  it  springs ;  these  are 
the  same  terms  adopted  by  Willan,  and  named  E. 
phlegmonodes,  E.  traumaticum,  E.  gangrenosum, 
and  E.  erraticum ;  each  species  may  be  subdivided, 


according  as  it  appears  on  one  part  or  several  parts, 
into  locale,  or  pluri-locale ;  and  their  forms  or  va-. 
rietics  will  be  circumscriptum,  dififusum,  acutum, 
and  chronicum. 

I  have  omitted  Willan’s  E.  cedematodes  from 
this  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  it  was  considered 
under  the  head  of  sclerema,  as  far  as  the  chronic 
symptoms  characterizing  it  might  require  ;  and  its 
acute  manifestations  will  refer  those  cases  in  which 
they  are  present  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas  E. 
phlegmonodes  acutum.  It  can  scarcely  be  required 
that  I  should  detail  at  length  the  well-known 
appearance  of  this  common  disease,  attacking,  as  it 
does,  th^  face,  neck,  or  one  of  the  extremities  after 
an  access  of  feverish  indisposition  and  bilious  dis¬ 
order,  attended  with  shivering,  and  creeping  or 
gnawing  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  part  about  to 
be  afiected  ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  becomes  more  or  less  tume¬ 
fied,  with  redness  and  sometimes  vesication  on  the 
surface.  This  swelling  gpd  eruption  go  on  increasing 
for  two  or  three  days,  ^w.hen  they  begin  to  subside 
till  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  from  the 
appearance  of  the  ^rysipelas,  when  the  skin 
becomes  shrivelled  and  yellowish,  cracking  in 
various  places,  and  in  a  short  time  desquamates, 
leaving  the  new  cuticle  exposed,  encrusted  here 
and  there  with  a  brownish  and  dark  scab,  that 
marks  the  situations  of  the  larger  vesications. 
The  progress  of  this  disease  is  much  the  same, 
whether  it  arise  from  an  injury  (E.  traumaticum) 
or  from  an  internal  disease  :  in  the  former  case, 
however,,  it  is  commonly  more  severe,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  imich  influenced  by  the  age  and  temperament 
of  the  individual,  the  youthful  and  sanguine  being 
the  severest  sufierers ;  in  these  cases  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  for  abscesses  to  form  in  those  points  where 
the  inflammation  has  been  most  severe ;  and  the 
cellular  structure  extending  between  and  around 
the  muscles  may  be  implicated  in  these  diseased 
actions,  so  as  to  furnish  a  truly  formidable  and 
i  dangerous  disease,  which  may  not  only  end  fatally, 
but  in  cases  of  recovery  may  produce  adhesions  and 
disorganizations  that  occasion  incurable  lameness  or 
disfigurement. 

In  these  severer  types  of  erysipelas  the  system  is 
commonly  aflfected  with  a  fever  of  the  typhoid 
character,  attended  with  delirium  or  coma ;  and 
the  eruption  assumes  a  dark  mahogany  hue,  which 
then  refers  the  malady  to  the  next  species,  E.  gan¬ 
grenosum,  which  commonly  commences  as  the  spe¬ 
cies  before  described,  but  from  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation,  or  the  debilitated  or  broken  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  patient,  or  some  other  causes,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  very  evident,  it  degenerates 
into  a  state  of  gangrene  or  sloughing — evidenced 
by  the  dark  appearance  of  the  eruption,  covered 
here  and  there  with  large  vesicles,  filled  with  a  purple 
these  break  and  discharge,  patches  of  slough,  and 
bloody -looking  serum,  placed  on  a  livid  base.  As 
gangrenous  ulcers,  appear  in  the  place  they  occu¬ 
pied  ;  and  all  the  signs  of  malignant  typhus  are 
present  in  the  constitution,  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  bilious  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  The 
event  of  this  train  of  symptoms — unless  the  most 
energetic  measures  are  adopted,  and  these  early  in 
the  disease — is  speedy  dissolution,  or  in  less  severe 
cases  a  slow,  lingering  convalescence,  with  incurable 
lesions  of  those  parts  concerned  in  motion  that 
happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease. 

This  species  of  erysipelas  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  children  of  crowded  courts  and  alleys,  or  in  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  and  forms  a  very  fatal  disease,, 
which,  from  the  vesication  and  general  appearance, 
is  not  distinguishable  from  rupia  escharotica  be¬ 
fore  described,  and  to  which  I  must  refer  you  for 
the  treatment  required — identical  for  both  diseases — 
if,  indeed,  you  should  deem  that  they  deserve  to  be 
so  considered,  on  the  very  slender  distinctions  that 
may  be  now  and  then  manifest,  and  which  consist 
chiefly  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  inflammation 
in  the  erysipelatous  affection. 

E.  erraticum,  the  name  given  on  the  chart  to  the 
third  species  of  this  disease,  is  usually  a  less  severe 
disorder  than  those  hitherto  described,  and  it  receives 
its  designation  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
mucli  more  prone  to  clian;.;e  its  place,  thou  ;h  metas¬ 
tasis  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation.  E.  erraticum  for  the 
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most  part  shows  itself  on  the  face  or  limbs,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  small  surface,  and  after  continuing  a  few  days 
it  removes  to  some  other  part  of  the  body ;  the 
course  of  the  absorbents  sometimes  appearing  to 
direct  it,  at  others  the  opposite  side  to  that  affected 
attracting  it;  whilst  now  and  then  no  sort  of 
connection  can  be  traced  between  the  points  at 
■which  the  complaint  is  manifested.  In  children 
I  have  occasionally  witnessed  suppuration  as  the 
consequence  of  these  migrations,  and  then  it  be¬ 
comes  a  serious  disease ;  otherwise  it  is  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  other  species  of  erysipelas,  though 
its  nature  renders  it  a  more  lingering  disorder. 
The  descriptions  I  have  now  given  of  these  three 
varieties  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  will  de¬ 
monstrate  that  no  age  or  rank  is  exempt  from  their 
attacks ;  in  our  own  day  one  royal  duke,  the  former 
president  of  this  institution  (a),  has  fallen  a  victiui 
to  this  disease,  and  not  a  week  passes  but  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself  of  witnessing  its  effects  on 
members  of  the  community  ;  but  it  is  not  usually 
fatal, indeed, Sabatier, (b)  fifteen yearsago, published 
a  quarto  volume  to  prove  that  it  was  a  curative 
affection  in  many  diseases,  particularly  in  chronic 
maladies  of  the  skin  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  verifying  that 
author’s  remarks.  In  the  early  days  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  caieer  Mr.  Lawrence  also  published  an 
octavo  book  on  “  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Erysipelas,’’  and  also  defended,  in  a  speech  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinguished  by  satire  of  no  playful  kind,  a 
paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  on 
the  same  subject,  which  has  been  since  published 
in  the  24th  vol.  of  their  Transactions.  “  Incisions 
of  four'e  n  inches  in  length,”  and  sometimes  on 
both  sides  of  a  limb,  were  advocated  with  all  that 
author’s  well-known  powers  of  rhetoric,  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease  ;  less  severe  measures  were 
scouted  as  unworthy  the  sons  of  Galen.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  obtained  a  public  appointment  soon 
after  the  powerful  promulgation  of  this  law ;  and 
that  erysipelas  was  then  epidemic  in  the  wards  of 
the  Birmingham  Town  Infirmary.  As  the  re¬ 
sident  medical  officer,  much  devolved  upon  me,  and 
I  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  advantages 
of  long  incisions  versus  short  ones,  and  tincture  of 
bark.  Six  surueons  were  attached  to  this  infirmary, 
besides  myself,  and  nearly  all  had  different  views  on 
this  important  malady,  so  that  my  own  practice 
constituted  but  a  small  integral  portion  of  my  ex¬ 
perience.  The  long  iacisions  lost  several  patients ; 
the  shortones,  a  few ;  the  various  treatment,  a  few ; 
and  one  surgeon  (the  father  of  a  provincial  anato¬ 
mical  teacher  of  no  mean  eminence),  who  kept  to 
Huxham’s  tincture  of  bark,  the  decoction  of  bark, 
and  opiates,  lost  not  a  single  case,  though  certainly 
more  than  the  average  number  fell  to  his  share. 
To  say  the  least,  this  was  good  fortune,  if  not  good 
treatment ;  but  in  the  instance  alluded  to  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  latter,  for  the  patients 
were  paupers,  ill  fed,  ill  nourished,  and  attenuated 
with  daily  and  laborious  occupations:  and  I  beg 
you  will  observe  that  it  is  on  this  account  that  I 
relate  this  history,  and  not  that  you  may  indiscri¬ 
minately  follow  any  single  plan  of  treatment  in 
every  case;  but  that  in  the  young  and  plethoric 
you  will  employ  the  lancet  and  moderate  incisions, 
if  they  should  be  called  for  the  violence  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  inflammation ;  in  much  constitutional 
di^turbance  and  fever  you  may  use  febrifuges,  col- 
chicum,  and  calomel,  with  leeches,  poultices,  emol¬ 
lient  or  sedative  applications  to  the  local  disease; 
and  in  the  aged  or  debilitated,  bark  and  opium, 
blisters  to  the  parts  affected,  or  mercurial  or  tur¬ 
pentine  dressings  as  in  burns  from  the  actual  ap¬ 
plication  of  fire.  In  slight  cases,  Higginbot- 
tom’s  mode  of  applying  the  lunar  caustic,  so  as  to 
environ  or  cover  the  diseased  part,  will  seldom  dis¬ 
appoint  you,  if  brisk  calomel  purgation  with  col- 
chicum  accompany  the  practice;  and  I  have  sub¬ 
stituted  the  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  the  com¬ 
pound  mercurial  liniment  (composed  of  oil,  mer¬ 
curial  ointment,  and  liquor  of  ammonia),  or  nitric 
acid  of  half  the  Pharmacopoeia  strength,  with,  I 
think,  increased  advantages:  they  require  using 
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sparingly,  however ;  the  parts  affected  being  lightly 
brushed  over  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  very  common  sliglit  erysipelatous  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  face  and  eyelids,  dusting  the  parts 
with  hairpowder,  and  free  purgation  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  colchicum, 
will  very  constantly  suffice  for  their  speedy  removal. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  several  causes  which 
may  produce  erysipelas,  yet  it  sometimes  happens 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  in  which  cases,  atmospheric  changes  and 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  may  influence  its 
manifestation.  Mental  emotions  also  give  rise  to 
erysipelas,  in  common  with  nearly  every  other 
variety  of  cutaneous  inflammation;  and  it  has  been 
held  to  be  contagious  ;  but  my  experience  of  ^ve 
or  six  years’  public  life  in  those  localities  which 
alone  are  said  to  demonstrate  this  circumstance, 
viz.,  large  and  crowded  hospitals,  has  failed  to 
satisfy  me  on  this  point,  or  that  it  ffiffers  from  any 
other  epidemic. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  by  a  recapitulation  of 
cases  to  illustrate  this  disease  in  its  phlegmonous 
and  gangrenous  character,  as  books  on  medicine 
and  surgery  will  detail,  better  than  I  can  do,  all 
that  is  necessary ;  their  treatment  being  comprised 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sound  principles  of  our  pro¬ 
fession. 

A  light  diet,  well-ventilated  apartments,  the 
horizontal  posture,  and  repose  mental  and  bodily, 
are,  nevertheless,  most  essential;  and  so  much  have 
these  accessory  circumstances  to  do  with  the  case, 
that  superstition  and  priestcraft  have  not  failed  to 
convert  them  to  their  own  purposes,  as  instanced 
in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  bones  of  the  saint,  to  whose  protection  this 
disease,  under  the  name  of  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is, 
par  excellence,  assigned. 

In  that  asylum,  situated  at  Vienne,  in  the  Alpine 
regions  of  l8ere(the  ancient  Dauphine) — where  cli¬ 
mate,  water,  air,  spacious  rooms,  and  a  meagre  diet 
are  at  the  command  of  the  invalid — erysipelas,  it 
is  said,  cannot  continue  beyond  the  space  of  a  week, 
without  being  ejected  bj'  the  dead  bones  of  the 
saint.  This  fact,  which  is  uncontradicted,  may 
teach  us  how  much  our  success  must  depend  on 
attention  to  these  well-known  but  often  overlooked 
therapeutic  agents.  Let  us  remember  it,  therefore, 
when  treating  St,  Anthony’s  fire. 

One  variety  of  the  disease  under  consideration 
yet  remains,  on  which  it  maj’  be  necessary  I  should 
say  a  few  words.  About  two  years  ago  a  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  this  affection,  E.  erratiexon, 
presented  itself  to  my  notice ;  and,  as  the  complaint 
may  be  more  deservedly  considered  a  chronic 
disease  of  the  skin,  I  will  succinctly  relate  it.  The 
patient  was  a  child  of  three  months  old,  and  vacci¬ 
nation  was  the  assigned  cause  for  its  origin.  It  was 
the  most  extraordinary  recovery  I  ever  recollect  to 
have  witnessed,  even  in  cases  where  the  vital  powers 
have  such  well-known  tenacity.  The  infant  was 
the  son  of  parents  of  the  name  of  Hoare,  residing 
in  Rahere-street,  Goswell-street,  and  exercising 
the  craft  of  tailors.  About  the  fifth  day  after 
vaccination,  which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Epps, 
at  the  Institution  in  Holborn,  erysipelas  erraticum 
manifested  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
punctures;  and  the  inflammation  was  so  violent 
that  suppuration  took  place  and  was  discharged  by 
incision,  and  the  healing  process  commenced,  when 
the  opposite  arm  became  similarly  affected,  which 
went  through  the  same  course,  a  small  teacup  full 
of  matter  being  evacuated ;  the  legs  next  became 
similarly  affected,  then  the  head,  then  different 
parts  of  the  trunk,  then  the  hands  and  feet,  until 
thirty-two  abscesses  had  formed,  which  contained  an 
average  of  more  than  one  ounce  of  pus  each,  each 
formation  remaining  open  a  week  or  tbereabouls, 
so  that  the  complaint  lingered  through  three  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  child’s  health  was  re¬ 
stored  ;  and  the  little  boy  now  lives  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  short  incisions  and  sulphate  of  iron  in 
small  doses,  to  which,  and  the  devoted  attention  of 
a  mother,  his  recovery  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attri¬ 
buted. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  brought  this  first  series 
of  lectures  on  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  modifications  occasioned  by  syphilis  and 


scrofula  in  the  affections  which  I  have  endeavoured 
not  only  to  pourtray  but  to  render  familiar,  and  so 
far  interesting  as  to  claim  a  )>lace  in  your  remem¬ 
brance  and  prove  of  practical  utility. 

Ulcers,  which  would  have  comprehended  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  cancer,  lupus,  elephantiasis,  said  per¬ 
chance  scorbutus  (diseases  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  made  mention),  and  also  an  account  of  tumours 
and  marks  on  the  shin,  would  then  have  concluded 
this  course;  but  I  find  the  want  of  models  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  that  justice  to  these  parts  of  my 
subject  that  the  kind  attention  you  have  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  paid  to  my  remarks  has  a  right, to  demand. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  I  hope  to  collect 
such  materials  as  will  render  a  second  course  of 
lectures  on  these  additional  subjects  worthy  of  your 
attention  ;  the  path,  as  yet,  is  comparatively  un¬ 
trodden,  nevertheless  the  numerous  attendance  of 
such  cases  here  will  not  fail  to  enable  me  to  place 
a  collection  of  facts  before  you  that  may  occasion 
your  not  deeming  the  time  misspent,  by  continuing 
the  weekly  attendance  yon  have  honoured  me  with 
during  the  past  six  months. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ON  A  MODE  OF  PERMANENTLY  CURING 

ULCERS  ON  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES 

WITH  SAFETY  TO  THE  CONSITUTIQN, 

AND  WITHOUT  THE  NECESSITY  OF  REST. 

By  W.  B,  GO  EE,  E*q.. 

Surgeon  to  the  City  of  Limerick  Infirmary. 

After  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  some 
hundred  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  extremities, 
I  desire  to  place  the  following  observations  before 
the  profession,  on  a  subject  of  such  great  import¬ 
ance  to  a  vast  number  of  human  beings.  ’The 
disease  to  which  they  have  reference  is  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  the  opportunities  of  testing 
the  value  of  the  plan  are  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  practitioner.  I  have  for  years  hesjtated  to 
publish  the  result  of  the  first  few  years’  experience 
which  I  had  of  its  efficacy,  from  a  desire  to  allow 
time  to  test  its  value,  and  to  mature  whatever  re¬ 
sults  might  become  general  principles  in  regard  to 
it,  and  the  collateral  treatment  which  might  arise 
out  of  its  adoption. 

In  1830  I  was  called  upon  to  “  dry  up”  a  ■vari¬ 
cose  ulcer  in  an  elderly  lady,  to  whom  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  complete  nuisance  ;  it  had  been  in  existence 
for  nine  years,  and  for  reasons  of  a  peculiar  nature 
she  determined,  under  all  circumstances,  to  have  it 
healed  if  possible.  On  consideration  I  resolved  to 
attempt  the  cure  by  ordinary  means — adhesive 
straps,  equal  pressure,  and  rest.  To  protect  her 
against  the  consequences  of  “  drying  up”  a  dis¬ 
charge  to  which  her  constitution  had  been  so  long 
accustomed,  I  placed  a  caustic  issue  under  the 
knee  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  tibia 
anteriorly.  After  the  second  day  I  could  not  keep 
her  from  the  drawing-room,  or  from  fidgeting 
about,  as  her  habit  was,  all  day.  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  this  ulcer  was  perfectly  healed  in 
twenty-five  days  from  the  insertion  of  the  issue. 
The  first  two  days  I  poulticed  both.  The  original 
sore  was  subsequently  treated  with  adhesive  straps 
andbandagiDg,and  apeainserted  in  the  issue,  which 
was  kept  open  for  five  months  after  the  healing  of 
the  ulcer.  Until  her  death,  which  occurred  about 
four  years  since,  she  never  had  the  least  return  of 
the  ulceration.  She  always  continued  to  wear  a 
tight  ribbed  stocking  ou  the  leg;  great  diminution 
of  the  veins  followed. 

This  interesting  case  convinced  me  that  the 
counter  discharge  of  the  issxie  was  the  true  cause  by 
which  to  explain  the  rapidity  and  permanency  of 
the  cure,  aided  subsequently  by  pressure  on  the 
veins — which,  however,  had  no  effect  as  a  curative 
agent  previously  to  the  insertion  of  that  issue. 

I  determined  immediately  to  adopt  the  insertion 
of  an  issue  in  the  situation  referred  to,  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cure  in  all  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities 
which  appeared  to  call  for  such  a  mode  of  practice, 
leaving  its  effect  in  the  protection  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  from  ulterior  consequences  to  be  involved  as  a 
secondary  consideration.  I  did  not  meet  with  an 
opportunity  until  the  following  year,  1831,  when, 
being  at  Killaloe  in  company  with  the  late  Dr. 
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bodied  men  are  confined  to  bed,  incapable  of  rising 
and  moving  about  as  in  a  state  of  health.  Their 
ailments,  however,  are  totally  different  in  character. 
One  has  been  taken  ill  thus  ‘listlessness  and  un- 
willingt.ess,  as  well  as  incapacity,  for  active  move¬ 
ments  have  come  upon  him;  he  has  felt  cold, 
amounting  occasionally  even  to  shivering ;  be  has 
bad  pain  in  his  head,  back,  and  loins,  and  perhaps 
in  his  limbs  too  j  his  appetite  has  failed  ;  be  has 
had  nausea,  probably  some  sickness ;  his  mouth 
has  become  dry  and  parched,  and  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  brown  crust;  his  intellectual  and 
bodily  powers  have  ceased  to  be  under  control'; 
he  has,  without  any  apparent  or  known  causiev  lalfen 
into  .this  condition  witbina  few  days.^  The 
gentlemen,  is  that:  familiarly  kmswn  as 
the  other  instance  tire  patieirt  hao.iae®  trithbotnh 
accident,  which  has  caused^the  fiactaro  o¥ 

more  of  the  bones  in  h5&';  lower  llmb.i'“^AVHilSt 
the  fragments  are  rsevered:  the  person' ils'tihablo'Jto* 
mo v«,  about  .without  inca  irring  grcat'paini  ah  d'  risk ; 
he  is  .©onfiuedto  bed  and  on  bis  -  back  -.fbr  irtahy 
weeks,  and  the  injured;  parts  are:  kCirt  hi  their 
natural  positipn_by_proper.  appliances^  -He  Jiasmo 
bodily  ailmeuTj'ejrcepting  on  the  seat  of  injury ;  he 
has  n^Ql^crJieat^i  nor  cdl^J^is  apiifate  is’e5^(»llent, 
and,  Drobabiy,  in,.the_  c0fftse,:o£t^n  pr  Jffft^ui,,  d^s 
bis  only  cornpltdht  fs,.  that  hi^  .tnedip^&'.'^ttei^bnt 
'ivill  not  reHeye:;hiih,"fi'fthi  his '^sfr^iped  poktijm. 
Tfie  Cdodltion  .of  tfie  i$  fkihpariy^ 

as  that  resulting  frpn^j^  b.robe^b^j'^alia  lli6  (^i'iise 
of  his  temporary  ■ib^y^98^ift‘“Ji4a<>P.^iG§ptihle  and 

tangible.  " _ _ 

Hi  the  sgme'ih^s- 

terious,  -  ijtfla^tvce^,  8^aiB$Qfvst(iotiatj.:ek41hiKan 
scarcely  IWmjlhr  thd  makidjfdS  tP 

be  cqmb^jc^- .^jija^vgr.^gp^  ja. employed  must 
be  -cdny^yedj'byj.  U;af8tompph>jUirough  the  system, 
as  itwefcp;  ,,p^Ue  .ip  .ther  other  example  the  pa- 
tjent.’s.  inahiiityi:tp...yialk;  a^.ses  from  an  evident 
capse--*  inech^c‘al::defect^which  defect,  it  is 
known,  N:a,ture.iyill  herself  repair  in  due  time,  and 
which  chiefly  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  attendant,  a- certain  amount  of  mechanical 
8kiII....j  , need  hardly  state,  gentlemen,  that  the 
case  of  fever  belongs  to  the  department  of  medicine, 
and  that  of  the  broken  bone  to  surgery.-  The  one, 
to  speak  in  a  general  manner,  seems  to  be  amenable 
to  physic  only,  while  the  other  demands  the  work 
of  tbe  hand.  These  examples  are  as  strongly  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  differences  between  these  two  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  profession  as  any  I  could  bring  for¬ 
ward,  yet  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  suppose  that 
■physic  and  surgery  are  so  widely  apart  in  all  other 
respects ;  on  the  contrary,  the  alliance  between  the 
■two  is  so  close  and  so  necessary  that  the  one  cannot 
with  propriety  be  severed  from  the  other ;  and 
even  in  these  very  cases  which  I  have  adduced  as 
illustrations,  a  combined  Jinowledge  and  applica- 
tlonofbath  physic  and  surgery  are  required  for 
their  safe  and  successful  treatment.  .Tims,  in  the 
-fever,  bloodletting  is- often  deemed  advisable  ;■  in 
■whatever  way  theoperation. /is.performed.  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  of  a  surgical  nature ;  blisters  may  he 
required ;  possibly  portions  of  tlie  skin  may  die,  and 
poultices  may  be  necessary;  in  every  stage  of  the 
-disease  the  aid  of  surgery  is  almost  indispensable. 
And  so,  in  the  case  of  fracture,  the  patient  may  have 
considerable  fever  within  a  few  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  injury.  Some  violent  inflammation.anay  be 
induced  in  the  damaged  parts  or  elsewhere;  pef- 
-haps  in  the  progress  of  treatment  hectic  faver  may 
come  on  ;.  in  all  instances  tbe  diet  mustba  regu¬ 
lated,  and  a  little  medicine  internally  will  seldom 
be  amiss:  all  of  which  features,  you  perceive,  are, 
part.  af  the  province  of  physic.  If,  then,  the  two 
departments  are  ao  closely  allied  in  such  cases  as 
those  just  cited,  you  need  not  beLlold  that  their 
alfinity  is  wonderfully  greater  in-  many  other  forms 
of  injury  and  disease.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  the  one 
is  80  dependent  on  the  other  that  it  answers  no  good 
purpose  to  draw  particular  distinctions  between 
them — at  least  in.  so  far  as  regards  your  present 
position,  and  while  you  are  engaged  in  acquiring  a 
-knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  medical  pro- 
•^ession. 

Nevertheless  the  field  of  medicine  is  so  e.xtensive 
.  that;  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  perfection,  it 
*49  aistomary  tw  allot  different  portions  of  it  to 


separate  teachers,  whereby  a  greater  amount  of 
wholesome  knowledge  is  brought  before  the  stu¬ 
dent  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a 
single  party  who  should  attempt  to  teach  the 
whole-  range  of  the  profession.  Indeed  this  view  is 
followed  out  most  extensively  in  practice :  for  in 
all  large  communities  there  are  individuals  who 
devote  their  whole  attention  to  one  department  of 
the  profession  alone,  and  in  such  capacity  there  is 
ample  scope  for  the  highest  professional  talent. 
From  this  custom  it  results  that  certain  parties  at¬ 
tain  a  greater  knowledge  of  peculiar  diseases  than 
others  do,  and  hence  the  faith  which  both  the  pro¬ 
fession  andqjublic  have  in  such  individuals— hence 
(thfe)':physi«an,'the  surgeon,  the  accoucheur,  the 
^  oedli^'dentte^spristrand  otlier  divislons^nd  siib- 
■  dbSsionst^;’.-'’ : '  -i;  ... 

I  ,sT~  need  hardly  tell  you;  gentlemen,  that  the 
trtichers  :of  medicine  are  usuallyselecterl  from  that 
department  in  which  they  have  acquired  experience 
and  reputation ;  and  thus  the  beginner,  in  passing 
through'  the  ourricailum  of  study;  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  whut  may  be  deemed  the  highest  amount  of 
useful  iniowledi^  laid  before  him,  as  the  basis  of 
bii  prhn  'rfoture.  improvements.  I  believe  yon  are 
atleawareytibat  ere  you  can  pnfeent  yourselves  for 
eKagiteatlmi  before  the  legallyJqaalified  boards,  as 
to  your  proficiency  as  medical  men,  you  must  show 
pCdotthafcydu  have  been  many  years  engaged  in  the 
ae^uisttiom  of  knowledge  on  most  or  all  of  the 
terpics-pertaining  to  the  profession.  You  are  tested 
by 'Examination  in  each  department,  and  must  be 
found  ytotnpetent  therein,  before  you  can  obtain 
your  dieense  to  practise;  and  from  all  this  you  may 
perceive  that,  whether  you  wish  to  bear  the  title  of 
physician  or  surgeon,  the  requisite  amount  of  study 
embraces  many  varied  subjects. 

By  universal  consent  among  medical  men,  there 
are  certain  subjects  peculiarly  allotted  to  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons;  and  it  is  my  duty  here,  in  the 
latter  capacity,  to  draw  yonr  attention  to  such  as 
belong  to  the  province  of  surgery.  I  have  to  teach 
you  what  in  common  language  we  call  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice,  or  what  some  call  the  theory 
and  practice,  of  surgery ;  and  at  starting  I  deem  it 
proper  to  caution  you,  lest  you  expect  more  from 
the  lectures  which  are  to  follow,  than  either  their 
nature  or  the  circumstances  will  admit  of. 

He  who  supposes  that  the  principles  and  practice 
of  surgery  can  be  taught  in  a  course  of  seventy 
lectures  takes  but  a  limited  view  of  this  branch  of 
medicine.  The  practice  of  surgery  might  indeed 
be  taught  in  this  way,  in  as  far  as  lectures  are 
available  for  such  information ;  but  in  my  estima¬ 
tion  the  principles  on  which  a  knowledge  of  disease 
and  practice  is  fonnded  are  far  too  extensive  to  be 
embraced  in  such  prelections.  You  must  not, 
however,  imagine  that  your  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  those  principles  are  more  limited  here  than 
elsewhere ;  the  scope  is  as  ample  as,  or  even  more 
so  than,  in  most  other  teaching  establfShmentS.'  I 
wish  you  to  observe  and  understand  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  medicine  (and  here  I  may  include  physic, 
properly  so  called),  surgery,  and  midwifery  are 
mainly  taught  and  acquired  in  other  lectures  than 
those  on  each  special  department. 

For  what  are  you  now  taught  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology,  chemistry  and  materia  medioa,  in  the  first 
years  of  your  professional  studies  ?  Chiefly  that  yon 
may  apply  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  practical 
purposes.  As  physicians  you  are  not  required  to 
practise  anatomy  on  the  living  body  ;  but  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  you  should  know  what  materials  con¬ 
stitute  the  different  parts  of  the  human  frame ; 
that  you  should  know  the  physical  qualities  and 
the  functions  of  each  organ  of  which  the  body  is 
composed ;  that  you  should  know  how  the  whole 
frame  is  made,  and  what  constitutes  life  and 
health.  As  surgeons,  the  practice  of  anatomy,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  is  but  rarely  required, 
for  operations  form  a  small  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  duties ;  but  how,  I  would  ask,  is  he  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  nature  of  a  wound,  of  a  dislocation,  or 
a  fracture — ^^how  is  he,  in  a  scientific  manner,  to 
distinguish  the  features  of  individual  diseases,  and 
to  make  out  those  nice  characteristics  peculiar  to 
each — unless  by  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  ana¬ 
tomy  and  configuration  of  the  body  ?  Anatomy 
and  physiology,  chemistry  and  materia  medica. 


are  all  then,  in  my  estimation,  component  parts  o 
the  principles  of  both  medicine  and  surgery  ;  and 
with  all  of  these  you  are  presumed  to  be  more  or 
less  familiar  before  you  are  required  to  attend  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  practice  of  medicine  or  of  surgery. 

Such  principles,  then,  I  need  not,  as  your  teacher 
of  surgery,  do  more  than  allude  to,  although  I  shall 
take  every  fitting  opportunity  to  inculcate  their 
value  and  importance.  But  here  I  shall  express  a 
hope  that  you  may  have  studied  them  well  before 
thus  engaging  in  surgery,  strictly  so  called. 

Such  principles  as  are  not  comprehended  in  the 
subjects  above  alluded  to  it  is  my  peculiar  duty  to 
teach ;  and  these,  with  the  description  of  surgical 
diseases  and  injuries, constitute  a  theme  so  ample 
that  my  powers  of  teaching  will  be  fully  tested  ere 
the  close  of  our  course. 

Each  of  the  teachers  here  feels,  I  doubt  not,  that 
all  the  usual  time  of  a  session  is  barely  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  allotted  duties;  and, 
being  myself  fully  sensible  of  how  much  is  before 
us  in  the  department  of  surgery,  I  shall  be  as  brief 
on  what  may  be  deemed  preliminary  topics  as  one 
can  well  be  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present. 
I  well  remember,  though  many  long  and  anxioug 
years  have  since  passed  away,  with  what  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  some  of  my  own  teachers  pursued 
their  daily  toil ;  it  seemed  as  if  their  sole  object  in 
life  was  to  teach  their  own  department;  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  know  nothing  more  attractive  or  ex¬ 
citing  ;  it  was,  as  it  were,  all  in  all  in  the  profession ; 
without  it  a  student  knew  nothing;  there  was  no 
chance  for  him  in  the  after  push  of  life.  So  the 
anatomist  taught,  so  the  physioloaist ;  thus  did 
the  chemist  attract  his  auditory,  and  thus  also 
acted  the  physician  and  tbe  surgeon  t  each  held  his 
own  department  pre-eminently  valuable,  and  a 
stranger  might  naturally  have  imaained  that  all  use¬ 
ful  medical  science  and  knowledge  was  in  reality 
centred  in  one  such  party,  and  the  course  which  he 
was  delivering.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  was  both 
fallacy  and  truth  here:  the  fallacy  was  of  the 
most  amiable  character;  the  truth  was  good 
for  the  parties  who  listened.  As  you  may  have 
gathered  from  remarks  already  made  in  this  address, 
the  single  subject  is  absolutely  requisite  to  makeup 
the  entire  whole ;  and  the  more  that  a  student  could 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  particular 
course  attended  was  of  paramount  importance,  the 
more  hkely  was  it  that  he  would;  in  the  progress 
of  bis  studies,  acquire  that  degree  of  proficiency 
which  his  teachers  so  much  desired.  I  doubt  if 
any  one  can  be  a  good  and  successful  teacher  who 
does,  not  possess  or,  at  all  events,  seem  to  possess 
that  kind  of  enthusiasm  to  which  I  allude.  He  may 
have  it,  and  show  it  too,  without  disparagement 
to  other  branches  than  that  which  he  superintends  ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  J  should  hold  my  dutiis 
as  comparariveiy  easy  were  T  fortunate  enough 
to  impress  yem  with  the  latter  views  towards  myselfi 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  yield  to  no  one  in  enthusiasm 
for  surgery."  I  may  fail,  perhaps,  to  show  it;  I 
may  fail  to  convince  you  that  I  have  it ;  1  may  not 
succeed  in  rousing  any  unwonted  zeal  on  your  part: 
but  I  shall  Tiot  be  the  less  sincere  in  my  endeavours 
to  satisfy  yoa  that  the  department  is  useful,  manly, 
and  noble  in  character.  Can  you  think  otherwise 
when  you  are  told  that  the  first  person  who  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  of  venesection — a  proceeding 
with  which,  doubtless,  even  the  youngest  of  you 
must  be  quite  familiar — gained  the  hand  of  a 
king's  daughter  as  the  reward  of  his  skill  ?  Can 
what  I  have  said  be  doubted  when  we  know  that 
the  presence  of  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Ambrose 
Par6,  with  an  army,  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
troops  to  encounter  all  hazards  and  hardships, and  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  opposing  army?  But  I  must 
not  dilate  on  such  topics,  for  I  sincerely  trust  that 
what  you  have  already  seen  in  the  profession,  and 
what  you  will  learn  duringthe  present  session,  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  you  that  there  is  no  occu¬ 
pation  in  life  more  worthy  of  your  entire  devotion 
than  that  on  which  you  are  now  about  to  engage. 

It  is  but  natural  that  you  should  look  to  me  for 
some  preliminary  directions  as  to  how  you  can 
best  attain  proficiency  in  surgery ;  but,  as  this  will 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  my  duties  tliroughout 
the  session,  I  can  only  take  a  brief  glance  at  the 
subject  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  You  do  not 
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4E«qu{|re  to  be  told  that  surg^ery,  in  the  modern  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,  is  both  a  science  and  an  art; 
,the4rue  application  of  surgery  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  mere  “  work  of  the  hand,”  as  the  etymology 
of  the  word  implies  ;  but,  that  the  art  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  its  utmost  perfection,  the  head  of  the. prac¬ 
titioner  must  be  constantly  at  work  :  sometimes 
devising  means  whereby  manual  interference  may 
be  unnecessary,  at  others  simplifying  and  render¬ 
ing  more  certain  and  eificient  those  mechanical 
appliances  which  must  ever  be  requisite  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  art  of  surgery  may  be  said  to  be  purely 
mechanical,  and  instinct  alone  will  render  one 
person  more  cunning  of  hand  than  another: 
hence  the  success  of  the  uneducated  bonesetter; 
but  so  much  of  surgery  is  altogether  independent 
of  manual  skill  that  no  one  in  the  present  day  can 
lie  permitted  to  bear  the  title  of  surgeon  who  does 
not  possess  a  certain  amount  of  that  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  thus  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
this  knowledge  which  in  a  manner  constitutes  the 
science  of  surgery,  and  it  is  barely  possible  to  move 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  without  it. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  science 
and  art  of  surgery  by  certain  practical  allusions. 
In  former  times,  if  a  limb  were  afiected  with 
some  incurable  disease,  the  surgeon  left  the  patient 
to  his  fate,  or  conducted  the  further  treatment  with 
fear  and  uncertainty.  He  felt  that,  if  the  part  were 
entirely  removed,  health  might  be  restored  ;  but  he 
knew  that  an  incision  into  the  limb  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  a  bleeding  aS  he  could  not  well 
control.  He  was  aware  that  the  limb  was  full  of 
blood,  but  how  it  circulated,  or  whether  it  moved  at 
all,  he  was  uncertain.  Some,  to  avoid  the  danger, 
bad  the  wouud  made  by  the  cutting  instrument 
plunged  into,  boiling  pitch ;  others  fancied  they  im¬ 
proved  upon  this  practice  by  cutting  the  textures 
’Tjfidi  G  redhot  knife,  which  seared  and  closed  the 
vessels  in  its  course  ;  while  others,  again,  imagined 
operation  was  rendered  perfect  in  all 
points  by  the  method  of  gradually  tightening  a 
leord  round  the  limb  until  it  should  drop  off.  If 
•lithe  ap^a.tion  were  accomplished  by  any  speedy  cut¬ 
ting  process  the  patient  was  in  imminent  danger 
»ifSropi,;bIfeeding ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
.  ‘ttB  tbatrthe  danger,  tliough  of  a  different  kind,  was 
j  al^it  lew  by  this  slower  method  with  the  cord.  Now, 
anatomy  and.  physiology  taught  the  posiiion  of  the 
main  bloodvessels,  and  tlie  nature  and  course  of 
bithei  cimulatiqn.  By  a  very  simple  mechanical  cou- 
,  '1iriyttnee,"--the  tourniquet,— applied  on  the  limb  be- 
*  tsVewi  tl)e  heart  and  the  intended  incisions,  the  sur- 
’  geon.oould, command  the  circulation  during  the 
necessary  -proceedings,  and  by  the  use  of  a  thread 
he  could  ctese  the  end  of  each  artery,  and  save  the 
'  jKitieat  from  .all  immediate  risk  of  bleeding  to 
cidesatb*  -)  And.  now  .so  confident  is  the  operator  of 
the  precision  and  certainty  of  his  movements,  that 
-Snst^d  of  Defusing  from,  dread  of  hemorrhage  to  per¬ 
form  an  amputation  in  the  forearm — as  was  done  by 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  surgeons — he 
-proceeds  with  scientific  self-possession  to  remove 
a  limb,  even  at  the  shoulder  or  hip  joint,  if  un¬ 
fortunately  the  circumstances  render  such  dreadful 
operations  necessary.  Here,  I  think,  we  may  trace 
the  perfection  of  art  to  the  development  of 
science.  As  another  example,  I  may  call  your 
attention  to  this  cast,  and  also  this  preparation 
of  an  aneurism,  connected  with  one  of  the  largest 
arteries  of  the  body — the  innominata.  Doubtless, 
you  all  know  that  such  a  bag  as  this  contains  fluid 
blood  chiefly,  and  that,  if  it  be  once  permitted  to 
escape,  immediate  death  is  the  result.  Now,  I 
have  known  such  a  tumour  mistaken  by  a 
quack  fora  common  abscess,  to  which  poultices  were 
recommended,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  liead  before  using  the  lancet  1  Again, 
you  observe  this  cast,  which  is  intended  to  show 
the  deformity  resulting  from  the  advanced  stage 
of  hip  disease.  A  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
.femur  has  taken  place  in  the  progress  of  the  ma- 

■  lady,  and,  in  some  respects,  there  is  resemblance  to 
a  displacement  resulting  from  violence ;  yet  there 

■  are  numerous  striking  differences  which  may  at  once 
be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  been  educated 
to  the,  profession.  1  have  known  an  unfortunate 

j^ereT;  in  this  condition  subjected,  by  a  charlatan, 

.redgeing  a  luxation— I 


need  not  say  with  what  mischievous  effect ;  for  the 
disease  is  one  in  the  treatment  of  which  we  expect 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  absolute 
quietude.  Many  similar  mistakes — the  result  of 
Ignorance — might  be  cited,  but  these  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  present  purposes  ;  and  I  need  only  add, 
that  at  every  step  we  move  we  shall  find  how 
much  the  mere  art  of  our  profession  depends  upon 
preliminary  and  collateral  information  ;  and  such 
information,  gentlemen,  may,  I  repeat,  be  said  to 
constitute  the  science  of  surgery. 

Those  among  you  who  have  devoted  a  proper  share 
of  attention  to  your  first  and  second  year’s  lectures 
and  studies  will  be  best  able  to  apjireciate  those  spe¬ 
cial  principles  of  surgery  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
teach;  and  for  the  application  of  such  principles  to 
the  practice  of  surgery  you  must  give  your  attention 
both  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  tlie  hospital.  It  is 
in  the  latter  place  chiefly  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  the  profession  is  to  be  usefully  acquired; 
and  I  recommend  you  most  strongly  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  and  open  ear  upon  everything  that 
goes  forward  there. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
is  indispensable  to  the  surgeon ;  and,  without  wish¬ 
ing  you  to  neglect  any  of  your  studies,  I  should 
•ay  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  your  professional 
education,  a  large  proportion  of  your  time  should 
be  spent  in  dissection.  You  will  thus  acquire  a  far 
more  useful  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  than 
by  listening  to  demonstration  alone;  and  you  must 
remark  this,  too,  that  the  very  movement  of  your 
hands  and  fingers  in  guiding  the  instruments  you 
use  in  dissection  will  greatly  facilitate  those  mani¬ 
pulations  which  are  absolutely  requisite  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  practice  of  your  profession.  Thus,  by 
these  dissections,  by  performing  operations  on  the 
dead  body,  and  by  dressing  sores,  applying  ban¬ 
dages,  and  otherwise,  as  opportunities  occur — exer¬ 
cising  the  craft  on  the  living  body — you  learn  the 
art  of  surgery. 

By  regular  attendance  on  lectures,  by  assiduous 
devotion  in  the  dissecting-rooms,  and  by  continued 
observation  in  the  hospital,  you  will  become  well 
fitted  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the  sur¬ 
geon.  But,  with  all  this,  you  must  devote  some 
time  in  private  to  the  perusal  of  such  works  as 
may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  scope  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  surgery. 

The  student  is  but  too  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
chief  object  of  his  attendance  on  lectures,  and  at 
the  hospital,  is  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  examina¬ 
tion  at  Hall  or  College.  But  let  me  entreat  you, 
gentlemen,  to  cast  aside  the  notion — if,  indeed,  any 
of  you  entertain  it.  Your  aim  should  be  of  a  much 
higher  character ;  your  object  of  ambition  should 
be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  to  acquire  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  your  profession,  whereby 
you  may  become  useful  members  of  society,  and 
ornaments  to  that  path  in  life  which  you  have 
chosen  for  yourselves. 


^  ©our^f  of  Sccfurcs  on  flJcrnfa, 

By  JOHN  FLINT  SOUTH,  Esq., 

Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  aiitl  Professor  of  Surgery 
to  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

(Delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  College,  and  revised  by  the 
Professor  for  the  Medical  Times.) 


LECTDUE  VI. 

Operation  for  Strangulated  Femoral 
Rupture. 

(Continued  from  p.  461,  vol.  xv.) 

Ojperation  for  Femoral  Rupture — Mode  of  Incision 
— Sttperjicial  Fascia — Fascia  propria — Hac — 
Examination  of  the  Bowels — Division  of  the  Stric¬ 
ture — Different  Modes  of  dividing  the  Stneture — 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Advice — Mr.  Lawrence's 
Opinion — Other  Opinions  on  this  Subject — Mr, 
Pott's  Advice — Seat  of  the  Stricture — Operation 
without  opening  the  Sac. 

In  operating  on  a  strangulated  femoral  rupture, 
the  ordinary  practice  is  to  make  a  reversed 
T-shaped  cut  upon  the  swelling,  the  horizontal 
part  of  which  shall  cross  the  middle,  or  a  little 
below  the  middle, of  the  sac;  this  is  preferable  to 
a  simple  transverse  cut,  as  it  allows  a  pair  of 
small  flaps  of  skin  to  be  made,  and  thus  gives 


ample  room  to  get  at  and  into  the  sac  with  readi¬ 
ness.  The  superficial  fascia  is  then  divided  in  the 
same  way,  which  not  unfrequently  exposes  a  gland 
or  two,  that  must  be  cautiously  turned  aside  to 
reach  the  fascia  propria,  either  upon  or  within 
the  layers  of  which  (Mr-  Key  says  the  latter)  there 
is  occasionally  found  a  mass  of  fat  which,  without 
caution,  may  be  mistaken  for  omentum.  The 
fascia  propria  is  now  opened,  and  the  true  rupture 
sac  laid  bare.  This  is  generally  thin,  and  to  slightly 
connected  by  cellular  tissue  that  with  little  effort 
it  may  be  raised  out  of  its  bed,  so  as  to  render 
its  mistake  for  the  bowel  impossible.  The 
rupture  sac  is  now  to  be  carefully  scratched  open ; 
a  little  fluid  escapes,  but  not  always,  and  the  bowel 
appears  either  gut  or  omentum,  or  both,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  HeWitt,  the 
omentum  so  surrounds  the  gut,  or  is  so  hollowed 
as  to  receive  and  enclose  it,  ns  it  were,  in  a  sac 
of  fat.  As  a  general  rule  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  superficial  fascia  is  mdre  loaded  with  fat, 
and,  consequently,  thicker  than  In  inguinal  rap¬ 
tures,  but  the  fascia  propria  and  rupture  sac  are 
comparatively  thin. 

The  sac  having  been  opened,  and  the  protruded 
bowel  carefully  examined,  the  iArgepn  proceeds 
to  find  the  stricture,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  at  first  resting  in  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  mouth  of  the  sac  being  at  its  hinder 
oute|'  part,  is  always  far  from  the  surface,  and, 
therefore,  the  division  is  more  difficult,  and  re¬ 
quires  more  caution  than  even  in  inguinal  rupture. 
Here,  also,  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  get  ever  so 
small  a  part  of  tbe  finger  inio  the  aperture  so  as 
to  introduce  the  hernia  knife  beneath  the  stric¬ 
ture,  for  its  depth,  renders  the  usq  of  the. director 
still  more  dangerous;  if,  however,  tbe  finger 
cannot  be  at  all  insinuated,  then  the  director  must 
be  used,  and  the  division|of  tbe  stricture  nade 
upwards  and  a  little  inwards,  according^.tO:  Sir 
Astley  Cooper’s  direction.  This  mode  of  dividing 
tbe  stricture  cannot  endanger  the  spermatic  cord, 
as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  . is,  more  than 
half  an  inch  distant,  and  tbe  division  of  the  stric¬ 
ture  has  never,  in  any  case  which  1  have  operated 
on  or  seen  operated  on,  been  required  to  such 
an  extent.  Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  considers 
“the  best  and  safest  method  of  executing  this  part 
of  the  operation  to  be  that  of  dividing  tbe  thin 
posterior  border  of  the  crural  arch  near  to  its 
insertion  into  the  pubes”  (p.  507);  in  other  words, 
division  inwards  of  Gimbernat’s  ligament.  One 
or  other  of  these  is  the  mode  which  most  surgeons 
in  this  country  have  adopted.  For  myself,  having 
begun  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  method,  and  having 
found  it  answer  the  requisite  purpose  without 
danger,  I  am  still  disposed  to  persist  in  its  employ¬ 
ment  and  to  advise  its  use. 

Mr.  Pott  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
desirous  of  dividing  the  stricture.  He  says,  after 
“  the  portion  of  intestine  has  been  denuded,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  try  if  it  cannot  be  returned 
without  dividing  the  tendon,  as  there  is  a  consi¬ 
derable  space  between  the  os  ilium  and  the  os 
pubis  to  manage  such  reduction  in,  and  as  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  tendon  is  not  always,  in  this  kind  of 
rupture,  so  safely  executed  ;  in  this  there  are  two 
parts  of  consequence,  which  lie  very  little  out  of 
the  way  of  the  knife,  and  which  an  operator 
should  avoid  wounding :  these  are  the.  epigastric 
artery  and  the  spermatic  cord.  If  the  division  of 
the  ligament  be  made  directly  upward,  the  sper¬ 
matic  cord  will  certainly  be  divided;  ahd  if,  to 
avoid  that,  the  knife  be  carried  very  obliquely  to¬ 
wards  the  08  ilii,  the  artery  will  meet  with  the 
same  fate;  and,  indeed,  if  the  incision  of  the  liga¬ 
ment  be  made  of  any  length,  let  it  be  madq  in 
whatever  part  it  may,  ^c  rjsk  will  be  grqqt  of 
wounding  one  of  the  pqrts  just  mentipnM,  its  will 
appear  to  anybody  who  will  examine  them  in  situ 
naturali,  and  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
pressure  and  distention  of  the  hernial  flic," 
(P.  153.)  '•  If,”  he,  however,  concludes,”  tbe  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  ligament  be  unavoidable,  let  the  ope¬ 
rator  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  the  extremity 
of  the  probe-pointed  knife  within  the  end  of  tbe 
fore-finger,  held  up  tight  just  behind  . the  edge  or 
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more  conscious.  V.s.  ad  §vlij  j  much  less  fulness 
of  puUe  after  bleeding. 

2.  Pulse  has  not  retrained  its  former  fulness  ;  he 
has  remained  in  a  half'inscnsible  state,  but  able  to 
answer  when  spoken  to  ;  there  is  still  some 
eoziiig  from  the  ear ;  he  is  vomiting  bilious 
matter. 

1  p.M.  He  can  now  be  roused  much  more  ea¬ 
sily strabismus  nearly  gonoj  bowels  have  not 
aetedd 

1^.  Haust.  sennae,  ^jss.  statim. 

3.  10  A.M.  Bowels  have  been  well  opened ;  has 
slept  a  little  during  the  night ;  there  is  still  slight 
oozing  from  the  ear,  but  the  sickness  has  stopped 
and  the  strabismus  disappeared  ;  he  is  now  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  ; 
pulse  88,  regular.  Head  to  be  shaved  and  cold 
water  applied. 

..I  p.M.  Says  the  pain  is  entirely  , on  the  left  side 
pf, his  head;  he  has  some  expectoration,  which  is 
sightly  tinged  with  blood  ;  there  is  some  pain,  in 
ihp.  loins,  which  are  slightly  bruised. 

,  ,4.  41  as  slept  a  little  during  the  night;  seems 
more  cheerful ;  bowels  have  been  opened ;  tongue 
4fy :  pulse  90,  weak ;  still  complains  of  pain  in  the 
leftside  of  the  head.  Fever  diet. 

V  R-  Hydrargyfi  chloridi,gr.  ij.;  pulv.,  opii.,gr.  J. 
itis  horis, 

5.  Not  so  much  pain  in  the  head;  pulse  84, 
iofl :  head  feels  cool ;  bowels  open.  Beef-fea,  oj. 

6.  Was  troubled  with  diarrhoea  during  the^night, 
for  which  he  took  the  followiiig.: — 

R.  Haust.  Thei.Jjss.  t.  ttnct.  opli.  m.  X. 

This  stopped  the  diarrhoea.  The  gums  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  affected..  Ipfermit  pillp.  Less  pain  in 
head  ;  wound  Id  forebehd  is  now  painful,  and  does 
h6t  look  ro  heallliy'as  it  did  ;  pulse  88,  sharper. 

7;  Sleeps  Weil  at  niglit;  pulse  80,  soft;  bowels 
Ppeh  ;  less  jraln  in  head. 

Pulse  84,  rather  hard ;  wound  looking  more 
healtli^j  bowels  not  open. 

Rf.  'Haust.  sennee,  ^jss.  statim. 

9.  Wound  looks  well,  and  the  discharge  is 
healthy  ;  sleeps  well  at  night;  pulse  72,  natural; 
toiigue  moist ;  bowels  open. 

‘10.  Pain  in  the  bead  very  much  decreased; 
tongue  clean ;  bowels  open ;  pulse  natural.  Broth 
•diet. 

11.  Wound  granulating;  tongue  clean;  appe¬ 
tite  good.  Milk,  Oj. 

12.  Pulse  70,  fuller  than  usual;  tongue  clean; 
bowels  open;  wound  healthy ;  sleeps  well. 

13.  Pulse  natural;  wound  healthy;  tongue 
clean  ;  very  little  pain  in  head. 

15.  Wound  granulating  nicely;  tongue  moist; 
appetite  good ;  bowels  open  ;  a  little  serous  dis- 
■  charge  is  now  appearing  from  left  ear. 

.•17,  Wound  healing;  appetite  good;  tongue 
clean;  bowels  open  ;  had  double  vision  last  night; 
could  sec  the  dame  of  a  candle  double,  when  both 
.  hU  eyes  were  open,  but  could  see  distinctly  with 
cither  of  them  singly,  one  being  closed. 

,  18.  Still  some  pain  in  head;  has  had  no 
more  double  vision ;  appetite  good ;  tongue  moist. 

19.  Bowels  confined. 

R.  Haust.  sennae,  sjss.  statim. 

22.  Improving,  but  still  has  a  dull  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  the  bead. 

23.  Getting  stronger.  To  get  up  for  an  hour. 

,27.  Says  that  there  is  more  pain  in  his  bead,  and 

that  he  cannot  see  things  distinctly  with  both  eyes ; 
.  theae  was  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  from  the  left 
car  this  morning. 

ft-  |Spirit.  ammon.  c.  tihet.  calambte, 

'  55. ;  mist,  camplioraj,  ^jss.  statim. 

‘28.  Pain  in  the  head  better;  feels  stronger;  had 
i'good  night. 

‘  ‘  Fain  in  the  head  rather  worse;  tongue  rather 

fotil ;  pulsC  quick. 

R.  Hydrat^rlchlorldi,gr.  lij, ;  pulv.opii,gr. 
statim;;:  haust.  sennuj,  mist,  camphoim,  aa.  3  'j* 
posies;' 

February  2.  Very  little  pain  in  the  head ;  feels 
itrbn^r.  ' 

6.  Improving ;  no  pain ;  feels  stronger. 

^  10.  Appears  better,  but  seems  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  his  complaints,  which  inclination  he 
-  seems  to  have  possessed  for  some  little  time  past, 
tv  Made  o«t*-patient. 


Case  3. — John  Salter,  aged  14.  Admitted  July 
25th,  1845,  at  a  quarter  past  five  p.m.,  under  Mr. 
Keate. 

There  is  considerable  ecchymosis  over  the  right 
parietal  bane,  and  also  over  and  around  the  right 
eye  ;  there  is  perfect  insensibility  and  paralysis  of 
limbs,  but  the  pupils  act  on  the  application  of 
light;  there  is  protrusion  of  tlie  globe  of  the  right 
eye,  probably  from  effusion  into  the  orbit;  pulse 
of  good  volumcj  but  subject  to  variety,  sometimes 
becoming  extremely  weak.  It  is  reported  that  he 
has  had  slight  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  that  he 
bad  vomited  before  admission. 

He  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and  fell  on  his  head 
half  an  hour  before  lie  was  a<imitted. 

He  soon  recovered  from  his  state  of  paralysis, 
and  turned  in  bed  ;  he  was  sensible  when  his  face 
was  touched,  pushing  the  Iiand  away. 

Twenty-five  minutes  after  one  p.M.  Vomited 
some  meat  and  potatoes,  but  still  remained  per¬ 
fectly  insensible. 

Six  P.M.  Rather  restless ;  bedcliair  with  which 
he  was  propped  up,  obliged  to  be  removed  in  con¬ 
sequence;  pulse  irregular. 

Seven  p.m.  Became  very  restless;  was  seized 
with  convulsions  and  died  in  a  moment. 

Sectio  Caeavehis. 

Body  well  formed  and  in  good  condition ;  exten¬ 
sive  ecchymosis  of  right  eye ;  large  cicatrices  about 
the  neck,  apparently  connected  with  scrofula. 

■■  Gmniiini. — The  bones  of  the  skull  at  the  upper 
and  buck  part  of  the  right  side  were  extensively 
deprived  of  their  periosteum,  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  being  effused  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  parts  above  the  periosteum.  The 
right  parietal,  about  two  inches  above  the  temporal 
bone,  and  at  the  union  of  the  two  anterior  thirds 
to  the  posterior  third  of  its  length,  presented  a 
fracture,  with  a  slight  depression  of  the  fragments, 
'Which  passed  jwrpendicularly  downwards  towards 
the  temporo-parietal  suture,  a  little  above  which 
i;  changed  its  direction  and  passed  obliquely  for¬ 
wards  into  the  fronto-parietal  suture,  whence  it  was 
traced  into  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal.  Ano¬ 
ther  line  of  fracture  was  traced  through  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid,  and  terminated  in  the  great  wing 
on  the  left  side,,  one  branch  of  it  running  into  the 
foramen  ovale  and  the  other  into  the  foramen  la- 
cerum  orbitale.  In  this  line  of  fractures  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  bad  been  extravasated,  both  011 
the  outside  and  inside  of  the  skull ;  the  temporal 
muscle  was  filled  with  blood,  and  also  the  orbit, 
and  a  large  cake  of  coagulated  blood  was  found 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  especially  in 
the  parietal  region,  where  several  branches  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  had  been  torn  across. 
Extravasated  blood  was  also  found  within  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  which  had  proceeded  from 
extensive  lacerations  of  the  brain,  with  rupture  of 
its  membranes.  Of  the  principal  lacerations  one 
was  situated  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  right  middle 
lobe,  the  latter  being  much  more  extensive  than 
the  former.  Several  smaller  lacerations  were  founcj 
in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  but  they  were  all  very 
superficial.  The  substance  of  the  brain  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  these  lacerations  vvas  ex¬ 
tensively  bruised.  The  cerebellum  was  uninjured ; 
lungs  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  being  towards 
their  posterior  part  loaded  with  frothy  serum. 
Heart  not  examined.  The  abdominal  viscera  were 
healthy,  hut  several  of  the  mesenteric  glands  were 
very  much  enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  scrofulous 
matter,  which  in  some  was  mixed  with  cretaceous 
deposit. 

Case  4. — Henry  Lacey,  aged  25,  labourer.  Ad¬ 
mitted  Sept.  8,  1845.  Under  Mr.  Cutler. 

Twelve  noon.  There  is  a  lacerated  scalp  wound 
in  the  vertex,  exactly  in  the  median  line,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sagittal  suture;  bone  exposed  to 
about  the  size  of  half  a  crown.  There  is.  a  smaller 
vvound  on  the  left  side;  bone  not  exposed.  Has 
had  bleeding  from  the  nose,  which  still  continues. 

An  iron  pipe  fell  from  a  height  of  about  forty 
feet  on  his  head,  having  had  its  force  broken 
during  its  descent;  he  was  stunned  for  several 
minutes,  but  was  perfectly  sensible  on  admission, 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  accident. 

He  complains  of  great  pain  and  stiffness  of  neck 
about  the  thyroid  cartilage;  there  is  no  perceptible 


injury  in  this  situation.  Pulse  92,  small;  pupUa 
natural. 

One  P.M.  Pulse  92,  a  little  stronger,  and  regular ; 
pupils  natural. 

R.  Hydrarg.  chlorid.,  gr.  v.  statim.  Water 
dressing. 

Half-past  one  P.M.  He  has  vomited  since  one 
o’clock,  and  has  just  taken  the  calomel;  this  waa 
retained  in  the  stomach. 

Ten  P.M.  Much  the  same.  Rep.  hyd.  chlorid. 

gr.  V. 

9.  Pulse  84,  good  strength  ;  bowels  have  acted 
well ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  wounds  appear 
healthy, 

Ten  P.M.  Slightly  feverish;  pulse  of  good 
strength  ;  some  pain  in  head  ;  v.s.  ad  ^xij.;  pulse 
much  softer  after  bleeding. 

R.  Tinct.  opii,  m.  xx.;  haust.  piment.,  ^jss. 
statim. 

10.  Loss  pain  in  back  part  of  head;  pulse  84; 
tongue  clean. 

11.  Less  pain  in  throat;  pulse  natural;  pain 
in  head  diminished. 

12.  Better;  slept  well  last  night;  less  pain; 
the  small  wound  has  healed  by  the  first  intention; 
the  other  is  looking  healthy. 

R.  Haust.  sennjB,  §js8,  Catap.  panis. 

13.  Pain  very  much  diminished ;  woundhealthy. 

15.  Wound  granulating  nicely  ;  pulse  natural ; 

no  pain  in  head. 

R.  Haust.  sennae,  ^jss.  statim. 

18.  No  pain  ;  pulse  natural ;  wound  cicatrizing 
at  edges ;  granulating  in  centre.  To  get  up. 

R.  Mist,  gentianae  c.  §j38.  ter  die. 

23.  Much  better;  improving  rapidly. 

24.  Wound  healthy  in  appearance,  and  healing  ; 
bone  quite  covered.  Water  dressing. 

25.  Had  shivering  this  morning;  pulse  120; 
skin  hot ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  head ;  has  felt 
sick. 

26.  Has  had  shivering  again,  not  followed  by 
perspiration. 

R.  Pil.  hydrarg.  chlorid.,  gr.  iij.  stat. ;  haust. 
rhei,  §jss.  post.  hor.  iij.;  haust.  salini,  |j$s.  4tis 
horis. 

27.  Complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head;  has 
had  more  shivering,  and  has  been  sick;  pulse  108; 
tongue  coated;  is  very  drowsy;  sweats  at  night; 
complains  of  thirst ;  has  no  appetite. 

R.  Hyd.  chlorid.,  gr.  v.  stat. 

28.  Wound  looks  unhealthy  ;  scalp  around  is  red 
and  puffy;  incision  made  in  scalp, no  pus  escaped; 
was  delirious  in  the  night;  feels  sick  and  is  in  a 
half-comatose  state ;  sweats  a  good  deal ;  pulse  132. 

Adde  sing,  haust.  pulv.  ipecac,  c.,  gr.  Ij. 

R.  Hyd.  chlorid.,  gr.  ij. ;  opii,  gr. 

29.  Right  side  hemiplegic,  is  more  comatose,  and 
all  the  symptoms  have  increased  ;  incision  made  in 
scalp,  matter  escaped. 

30.  There  is  an  ichorous  discharge  from  the 
wound;  more  pufflness  of  scalp;  breathes  hard; 
pulse  112. 

Half-past  two  p.m.  Two  pieces  of  bone  removed 
with  the  trephine  from  the  centre  of  the  sagittal 
sature ;  there  was  some  pus  between  the  layers  of 
bone,  and  a  little  beneath  it ;  after  the  operation 
the  pupils  became  more  sensible;  convulsive 
twitches  continued;  pulse  132. 

Eight  P.M.  Has  less  convulsive  twitches,  but 
cannot  move  his  arm  better ;  breathes  more  easily ; 
seems  to  sleep  more  comfortably ;  has  not  spokeu 
since  the  operation. 

Oct.  1.  Slept  well  last  night ;  has  had  no  more 
shivering  or  twitches;  pulse  124  ;  cannot  move  his 
arm  better ;  lies  in  a  comatose  state,  and  takes  no 
nourishment. 

2.  Died  at  eight  a.m. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. 

Cranium. — At  the  central  part  at  the  top  of  the 
head  was  a  large  crucial  wound  made  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  trephine ;  the  integuments  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  wound  were  somewhat  puffy 
and  easily  detached  from  the  bone ;  the  bones  of 
the  skull  were  remarkably  tliick  and  solid,  and  both 
parietal  bones  contained  in  the  diploe  a  quantity  of 
yellow  recently-effused  lymph,  which  was  princi¬ 
pally  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  opening 
made  by  the  trephine ;  this  instrument  was  applied 
immediately  over  the  parietal  snture  at  the  middle 
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of  its  course,  and  in  front  of  the  opening  the  suture 
was. slightly  separated,  to  the  extent  of  about  au 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which  led  into  a  fracture 
running  into  the  left  part  of  the  fn>ntal  bone,  close 
to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  into  the  cri¬ 
briform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  where  it  terminated 
on  the  left  side  of  tlie  crista  galli ;  an  effusion  of 
blood  was  traced  between  the  bone  and  the  dura 
mater,  in  the  course  of  the  fracture,  but  it  was  very 
slight;  patches  of  concrete  lymph  were  also  found 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  in  se¬ 
veral  places,  but  principally  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  opening  made  by  the  trephine.  Ou 
the  left  side  tlie  dura  mater  was  much  more 
easily  separated  from  the  bone  than  it  was  on  the 
right.  The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  presented 
in  its  ^terior  half  a  healthy  appearance,  but  in  the 
posterior  half  it  was  tilled  with  lymph  and  pus, 
mixed  with  fibrinous  coagula.  The  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  on  the  left  side  contained  a  very  large 
quantity  ofpuriiorm  fluid,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  both  layers  of  ^irachnoid  were  on  their  free 
surfaces  covered  with  large  quantities  of  lymph; 
these  appearances  were  confined  to  the  two  anterior 
tliirds  of  the  left  hemisphere,  the  posterior  third  of 
the  membranes  being  healthy  in  appearance.  Large 
patches  pf  blood  were  found  adhering  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  parietal  arachnoid,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  and  these 
patches  were  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  recently-effused  lymph.  A  few  verv 
small  patches  of  Ivmph  were  found  in  thecavitv  of 
the  arachnoid  ou  tlifc  right  side ;  but  otherwise  the 
membranes  ou  this  side  presented  a  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance.  •  Lymph  was  also  found  in  the  sub- 
arachuoid  tissue  aud  in  the  pia  mater  on  the  left 
side,  corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  parts 
of  the  hemisphere,  between  the  convolutions  of 
which, it  in  some  places  dijrped  down.  The  grej' 
substance  pf  the  brain  in  contact  with  the  lymph 
w.asofa  dark  leaden  colour;  some  clear  fluid  was 
found -in.  the  ventricles,  which  were  somewhat 
dilated.  Cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  oblongata, 
healthyt  •  . 
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A  Subscriber  (London)  wi/f  procWe  Lindley's 
“  Elements  oj  Bbtdpiy"  of  Jiessrs.  Bradbury  and 
EvaTis, 

A.  B.  (Live'rpopl),-r-TA0  '‘‘ Prize 

•  -  Ji^orts^.ne^t  ,xef£r/6  cases  noi,  aider  tluxn  twelve 
months  preceding  the  day  of  announciny  the  pro¬ 
position  of  prizes,  viz.,  Oetoben  11,  1846. 
case  occuri-i7ig  belween  October \\,  li Ah ^ and  the 
,  day  whet^  the  reports  are  yivett  in  tq  the  arbitrators, 
will  be  open  to  the  emrip^Uhnl  •  '  '  ■  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Dyer  s  case  bf  ^eXjr.iuin  tremens  has  been  re¬ 
ceived..  ■  .  ,  I  .  . 

Mr.  Lambert.— tfo  de  nqt)atv)w  the  best,  4  good 
Institution  is  the-  Geperal  Ijyvng -hi  Ilq^ntal,. 
lEe  dq  not  hnow  the  iertns-t-  Jlr.  Eigby  is  one  of 
the  physiciam,  '  '  '  ’  ,  '  '  '  ' 

A  Student  tells  us  the  fees  of  the  .Colleye  -hfcdkal 
Classes  at  the  I.nivej'sity  ,  of  Edinhtw'f/h  are 
£4.  46',,  not  £3.  os. 

Dr.  Gore  is  thanked  for  his  obliging  coiiimunicatwn. 
The  statement  signed  X.  Y.  should  have  been  ceutlim- 
ticated. 

Dr.  Moses’  eontribidixm  has  beeti  leceived. 

The  papers  communicated  by  Mr.  Petigrew,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  rulers  of  St,  George's 
Hospital  patronise  clinical  instruction,  shall  be 
noticed  next  week. 

Mr.  Brockman’s  case  shall  be  noticed  in  our  next 
number. 

H.  R. —  We  will  make  inquiry,  asid give  the  requked 
informaihon  next  week. 

Mr.  Bosquet’s  query,  we  fear,  was  misdirected.  ■ 

W.  B.  H.  (Brompton)  is  thanked,  but  we  7nust  de- 
'  dine  noticing  the  misstatement.  He  tmist  appeal 
.  to  that  unknoicn  quantity — the  juatke  of  the 
■offending  party. 

Medicus. — The  same  reply.  The  ‘remedy  is  not  to 
read  the  work,  .  ,■■■  ■■■  ‘  s-.- 

■  H.  H.  may  send  us  the  papers. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  184G. 

Hinc  mens  animusque 

Tert  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

HoR.eCR. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  the  medical  oracle  of 
the  inquest  at  Hounslow,  has  the  honour  of 
teaching  physiology  to  such  pupils  as  (in  the 
verdancy  of  primal  sessionship),  may  have  en¬ 
tered  to  him  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School. 
He  is  to  be  excluded  .  froni  the  hospital— but 
may  teach  in  the  school.  Well,  we  axe  glad.of 
it.  Wilsonian  physiology  is  so  rare  a  thing  of 
its  Vmd  that  it  is  wisely  deemed  w'prthy  of  pro¬ 
pagation.  Understood,  indeed,  by  contraries, 
it  is  no  intolerable  help  to  correct  principles.. 
The  happy  world  of  IS50,  therefore,  will  have 
some  half  dozen  discrple.«,  as  useful  hmems  in  the 
ocean  of  mediciil  science,  and  as  .able  to'  sWer 
courses  in  the  successful  exploration;  of  new 
discoveries  to  suit  a  friend’s  eraerigetcies,  as 
their  preceptor  in  1846.  M’'e  shall  have  pre-' 
served — shall  we  say  in  integrity  f — tbfe  great 
sect  of  Wilsonites — i,  e.,dissenters  in  pby.siolog5', 
nonconformists  in  general  anatomy — gentle¬ 
men  as  useful  in  the  region  of  physic  as  the 
posts  marked  “  dangerous  ”  in  the  world  of 
skating. 

As  a  co-proprietor  of  the  school,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  teach  what  he 
pleases ;  and  as  a  British  subject,  is  free  from  any 
necessity  of  teaching  what  he  does  not  know. 
The  law  is  quite  in  his  favour,  'fhe  statute 
about  money  got  under  false  pretences  by  no 
means  touches  the  case.  Science  does  not 
oblige  her  followers  to  believe  what  they  cannot 
comprehend,  or  teach  what  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  ;  and  empiricism  is,  at  least,  as  liberal. 
A  new  discovery  is  surely  an  allowable  substi¬ 
tute  for  an  old  fact,  and  to  reach  remote  gene¬ 
ralizations  unaided  by  data  is  no  crime  by  act  of 
Parliament.  A  first  year’s  pupil  must  be  pre¬ 
cocious  if  he  find  himself  more  right  than  his 
teacher;  and  if  the  youth,  against  all  obstacles, 
do  go  ahead,  why  then  the  old  proverb  has 
provided  for  “  the  hindmost.”  At  all  events  the 
neophyte  may  take  lessons  ad  lib.  in  practical 
patience.  Wilson  will  be  a  teacher  to  him  not 
less  of  the  virtues,  than  of  the  sciences.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  less.  The  pupil,  remembering  this, 
will  be  consoled,  or  will  over-estimate  his  losses. 

But  though  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 
absolute  and  indefeasible  right,  in  common 
with  any  other  British  subject,  to  teach  general 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and,  what  is  mwe 
than  that,  his  views  on  those  subjects;  nay, 
while  thinking  it  little  short  of  an  iniquity  in  his 
colleagues  to  aim  at  the  breaking  up  the  school, 
rather  than  suffer  the  formidable  contingency  of 
his  aid; — we  cannot  so  far  carry  our  kindness  to 
the  learned  discoverer  as  to  assert  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Hospital  has  exercised  an 
illegal  discretion  in  excluding  him  from  its 
surgeonship.  New  discoveries  are  all  very  ex¬ 
cellent  on  the  dead  subject,  but  on  an  hospital 
patient  they  might  be  less  brilliant.  There  is 
such  a  levelling  power  about  them  that  they 
might  possibly  add  frightfully  to  the  already 
enormous  list  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  post-mortem 


affairs.  A  ward  full  of  inmates  labouring  under 
thoracic  inflammation  might  not  like  to  have 
pulpy  softening”  placed  on  their  backs— will 
they,  nill  they ;  nor  be  treated  at  all  hazards 
for  ruptured  muscle.  W e  fancy  there  are  worldly-' 
minded  men  about,  with  a  leaning  towards  life, 
to  whom  such  happy  innovations  would  be  far 
less  welcome  than  to  the  learned  “  Coroner- 
Quackley.” 

.  On  the  whole,  then,  dazzling  as  are  Mr.  Wilson’s 
new  discoveries  (and  we  hold,  after  Boerhaave, 
that  thq  nety  discoveries  are  all  the  more  valu- 
ahip  f’rqm  l^ing  a  propas  ancl  vvell-tinied),  we, 
do  not  fancy  him  injiued-r-that  is,  inuah  injured 
by  his  inex'orable  eXckiMon  from  the  hospital. 
To  find  out  wfeat  is  n6t,'ife  quife  a  different  office ; 
from  curing  what  is ;  and  patients,  who  disc6rh 
danger  as  keenly  as  Indian  vultures  scent  car-,; 
Tion,  have  not  that  love  of  the  post  of  bomout^-j 
iwdiich  Wilsonian  principles  would  duly  seilire 
them-  'True,  Mr.  Lonsdale  lias  little  j 

claim  on  the  hospital  or  its  governors  true*, 
he  is  excluded  by  that  fundamental  ruley  ^‘ No' 
accpqcheuf.  shall  be  eli^^e  ,to  the  hospital  Sifr- 
geoRship”;,  but  the  can^d^ship  of  Wilson  cha-* 
racteristically  exercises  a- iqpgic  influence:  the' 
want  of  Claims  is  dverlfadk^';  'the  fundamental 
rule  ahrogated,  and  the  MjCLdiisdale — ' 

above  all  things  happy  m,hi<|;.ppiiopqpl^is, Ml:,, 
stalled  surgeon.  The  fact  i» .  remarkaWeu  it 
may  supply  some  small  dbubt 'fis'-t6  the  striet; 
soundness  of  Mr.  Wilspn^s  surg'ery'’ana 
ology;  the  imputation  is  the  more.  tQ  be 
gretted  since  the  whole  'medical  . committee) 
joined  in  the  deplorable  offence  ;  ' j'et  '  stilh- 
on  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  we  ^sec£ 
nothing  that  can  be  fairly  complained  qfw 
Mr.  Wilson’s  principles  of  physiology  are  un^ 
doubtedly  most  singular — as  peculiar  in  their 
nature  as  they  are  appropriate  and  well-timed 
in  their  applications — but  we  would  be  far  more 
content  to  hear  Mr.  Wilson  solemnly  swearing 
to  them  before  his  friend  the  Coroner,  than 
seriously  putting  them  in  practice  on  a  patient  ^ 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  patient ;  with  as  goodck- 
title  to  it  as  his  friend’s,  the  pure-minded  aud 
dignified  magistrate.  Besides,  let  us  regard;  iF 
not  the  purity,  at  least  the  efficiency  of  c6f oners'’ 
courts.  How  could  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  rcr? 
spectable  position  of  surgeon  to  a  London  hos^ 
pital,  keep  up  and  thoroughly  discharge  the 
humble  exigencies  (so  indispensable  to  “  Corj 
roner  Quackley  ”)  of  ex-officio  witness  to  his 
court  ?  The  curious  justice- firm  of  “  Wakley 
and  Co.,”  so  long  known  for  its  active  trade  in 
mock  grievances,  would  lose  its  most  effect!^ 
partner.  No,  no :  sooner  even  spare  Mr.  Wilso^ 
the  school,  or  the  school  Mr.  Wilson,  than  re¬ 
move  so  useful  an  appendage  to  Quackley 
inquest  law.  '  •(  ./-r 

Sharing  the  common  fate  of  all  great  inww- 
vations — those  of  Mr.  .Wflsdu  meet  Wifiiid  m 
sympathy  and  (we  are  bound  to  confess  jQ  no 
respect  from  his  distinguished  contemporaries 
Every  surgeon,  every  physiologist  is 
against  him.  Sir  George  Ballingall,  Who' Cjbn- 
siders  himself,  and  is  (droll  enough),  consmsred 
by  others,  a  very  conclusive  testimony  on  th^ 
subjects,  assures  us  : —  a* 

“Mr.  Wilson’s  views  en  the  deep-eebted 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 
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Reid,  of  the  6dth  Light  Infantry,  I  was  requested 
to  prescribe  for  a  Mr.  North,  who  had  had  a  sore  leg 
for  a  very  long  time.  This  happened  to  be  an  exten¬ 
sive  chronic  nicer,  with  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins 
of  the  leg.  He  tried  many  remedies  without  any 
effect,  and  not  being  able  to  give  it  rest,  I  proposed 
to  him  the  insertion  of  an  issue,  mentioning  its  ad¬ 
vantages  as  a  safeguard,  and  its  probable  utility  as 
a  mode  of  cure.  To  this  he  assented,  and  in  pre- 
senceof  Dr.  Reid  I  made  an  issue  with  my  lancet, 
and  a  couple  of  common  peas,  in  a  similar  situation 
to  that  occupied  by  the  caustic  issue  in  the  old 
lady.  The  sore  was  treated  exactly  as  hers  was ; 
healthy  pus  soon  became  secreted,  and  the  sore 
healed  with  rapidity.  I  saw  this  sore  in  ten  weeks 
afterwards,  when  it  was  covered  with  a  healthy 
cuticle.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  part  with 
the  issue,  which  remained  in  until  he  died  several 
years  subsequently,  he  felt  that  it  so  relieved  the 
centre  of  his  leg  of  a  feeling  of  disease,  and  “  kept 
bis  head  so  clear.”  This  gentleman  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Dr.  Bright  Casey,  one  of  the  senior  phy¬ 
sicians  of  this  city,  and  his  son  at  this  moment  oc¬ 
cupies  an  important  trust  in  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Todd,  of  Limerick.  I  identify  this  case,  as 
to  date,  1831,  with  the  adoption  of  the  isstie  as  a 
principle  of  cure,  and  I  mention  the  parties  re¬ 
ferred  to,  to  place  it  beyond  question.  Few  men 
have  had  greater  opportunities  than  I  have  had  of 
testing  its  value  since  that  time.  Connected  with 
a  public  institution  where  1  was  daily  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  for  a  great  number  of  poor  people, 
I  made  it  a  point  to  try  it  in  all  available  cases.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  I  have 
adopted  the  practice  in  376  cases — 85  being  females, 
291  males — with  a  success  very  far  beyond  what  a 
person  would  anticipate — a  success  which  induces 
me  urgently  to  recommend  its  adoption  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  has  many  advantages.  The  principle 
involved  in  it  is  as  sound  as  in  the  mode  of  relief  of 
diseased  structures  by  counter-irritation.  It  pro¬ 
tects  the  constitution  from  the  effects  of  stopping  a 
discharge  to  which  it  has  become  accustomed; 
it  relieves  the  plethora  or  the  diseased  action  in  a 
sore  of  less  standing  as  well  as  in  one  of  many  days, 
by  which  both  the  curative  powers  of  nature  and 
the  sanatory  effect  of  local  applications  are  ren¬ 
dered  infinitely  more  effective. 

The  cure  is  permanent. — Within  the  last  few 
months,  since  my  election  to  the  City  Infirmary,  I 
have  had  several  ceases,  varying  as  to  standing  from 
four  months  to  twenty  years ;  the  cure  as  to  time 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty  days ;  cases  which  have 
quite  convinced  my  professional  colleagues  of  the 
value  of  the  remedy.  So  much  was  Dr.  Gelston 
impressed  with  the  principle,  and  with  the  results 
which  he  witnessed  in  these  cases,  that  he  has  at 
this  moment,  he  informs  me,  fifteen  cases  under 
treatment  in  the  County  Infirmary,  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  my  intention  to 
place  a  proper  view  of  the  results  of  the  cases 
which,  for  fifteen  years,  have  been  treated  by  me — 
the  character  of  the  sores  and  their  complications, 
the  collateral  treatment,  &c. — before  the  profession 
in  a  useful  form  ;  but  I  have  thought  it  right,  for 
many  reasons,  to  introduce  the  subject  in  this  way 
in  the  first  instance. 

George’s-street,  Limerick,  Oct.  7. 


IS  CHOLERA  CONTAGIOUS  OR  NON-CON¬ 
TAGIOUS  ? 

By  W.  P.4.CKMAN,  Esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  Madras 
Establishment. 


On  the  eve  of  so  terrible  a  calamity  being  ex- 
PMted  as  the  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera  in 
!^rope,  I  feel  it  the  duty  of  every  person  to  give 
publicity  to  any  facts  which  bis  experience  may 
afford  having  the  smallest  tendency  to  avert,  in  his 
opinion,  the  dreadful  contingency.  With  such  an 
impression  I  forward  you  the  following  abstract 
history  of  its  ravages  in  the  corps  to  which  I 
afforded  medical  aid. 

The  2nd  Regiment  N.  I.  marched  from  Pala- 
Teram,  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state,  on  the  27th 
of  March,  for  Bangalore.  On  arriving  at  Arcot 
1  strongly  advised  the  commanding  officer  not 
to  halt  there,  knowing  that  cholera  was  more 
or  less  ijrevailing  at  that  station,  and,  in  fact, 


it  actually  did  exist  at  the  time  of  our  en¬ 

campment.  An  order,  however,  unfortunately 
arrived  there  from  head-quarters,  to  comply  with 
which  it  seemed  necessary  to  halt  a  day,  which  was 
consequently  done.  Up  to  this  time  no  cnolera  had 
appeared  in  the  corps.  Our  encampment  ground 
was  distant  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town  of  Arcot.  On  striking  the  tents  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  in  order  to  proceed  on  ourmarcli, 
two  sepovs  were  reported  sick;  and  on  seeing  them,  to 
my  sorrow,  though  by  no  means  to  my  surprise,  I  re¬ 
cognised  the  dreaded  malady.  They  died  about  eight 
hours  afterwards.  On  the  following  day,  continu¬ 
ing  our  march,  no  case  was  reported,  and  we  fondly 
hoped  these  might  be  the  only  cases ;  but,  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  again,  two  men,  one  a  camp, 
follower  and  the  other  a  sepoy,  were  seized,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours.  After  this  time  cases  daily  oc¬ 
curred,  the  numbers  each  day  steadily  increasing, 
until  from  twenty  to  thirty  admissions  were  made 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Up  to  this  time  we  had 
continued  our  daily  marches  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles.  On  the  10th  of  April  a  European  officer 
was  seized,  and  died  in  about  twelve  hours.  On 
the  11th  I  was  myself  attacked  ;  about  this  time  its 
virulence  was  at  the  highest  pitch,  both  as  regards 
the  numbers  attacked  and  the  almost  certain  fa¬ 
tality.  Up  to  this  moment,  if  I  remember  right, 
not  one  had  recovered  from  the  disease.  Being 
myself  disabled,  the  charge  of  the  regiment  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  other  medical  officer  attached  to 
the  corps,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  on  in  advance 
of  the  regiment  to  Bangalore,  on  sick  certificate. 
I  subsequently  learned,  that  after  I  left  the  disease 
raged  for  several  days  unabated,  and  then  rapidly 
ceased.  The  result  was  the  loss  of  upwards  of  100 
sepoys  and  an  officer,  out  of  about  GOO,  including 
recruits;  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  camp- 
followers  was  not  known,  but  was  doubtless  very 
great.  A  native  corps  which  had  preceded  us  a 
short  time  before,  on  the  same  line  of  march,  was 
attacked  at  about  the  same  place ;  and  with  pretty 
nearly  the  same  results;  but  a  detachment  ot  Eu¬ 
ropean  artillery  of  about  thirty  men,  which  was  in 
advance  of  our  regiment  on  the  same  route,  and  en¬ 
camped  probably  upon,  or  very  near,  the  same  spots 
as  ourselves,  entirely  escaped,  not  even  a  follower  was 
seized,  although  they  were  only  one  or  two 
marches  ahead  of  us;  and  what  seems  yet  more 
singular  is,  that  a  detachment  of  fifty  men,  which 
were  sent  off  from  our  regiment  on  the  day  during 
which  we  halted  at  Arcot,  arrived  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  case  among 
them  or  their  followers.  How,  then,  is  this  ap¬ 
parent  eccentricity  in  the  occurrence  of  the  disease, 
and  the  contrary  among  bodies  of  men  and  women 
so  similarly  situated,  to  be  accounted  for  ?  My 
reply  is,  by  supposing  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  and  in  some  way,  perhaps,  peculiar  to 
itself,  the  disease  is  communicable  from  one  person 
to  another.  I  am  of  opinion,  for  instance,  that 
during  the  stay  of  one  regiment  at  Arcot  some  of 
the  men  strayed  into  the  native  town  of  Arcot, 
where  the  disease  existed  (as  one  case,  convalescent, 
was  at  the  very  time  in  the  hospital,  which  case  I 
saw) ;  that  some  among  them  being  susceptible 
to  its  invasion  took  the  cholera  then  and  there, 
brought  it  into  camp,  and  so  disseminated  the 
disease  by  contagion  or  infection  among  the  rest ; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  I  have  heard  and  seen, 
that  the  evacuations,  whether  by  vomiting  or 
purging,  are  the  probable  sources  of  the  poison,  by 
the  effluvia  emanating  from  them  being  inhaled 
by  persons  liable  to  the  disease.  I  do  not  see  how 
by  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  contagion,  in 
some  shape,  the  above-noted  inconsistencies  are  to 
be  reconciled ;  for,  supposing  the  case  either  de¬ 
pended  upon  terrestrial  exhalations  or  peculiar 
atmospheric  states,  how  was  it  that  the  detachment 
of  artillery  and  the  detachment  detailed  from  our 
regiment,  both,  as  regards  these  two  points,  exactly 
similarly  placed,  entirely  escaped  ?  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  was  it  that  of  the  two  detachments 
none  of  the  men  should  have  gone  where  the 
cholera  existed  in  Arcot,  and  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  attacked  ?  I  answer  that  this  was  mere 
accident ;  for  probably,  out  of  this  small  number 
of  men  in  either  detachment,  very  few  may  have 
gone  at  all  into  the  town,  and  of  these  few  the 
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chances  were  that  they  might  either  not  have  gone 
within  the  limits  of  its  influence,  or  that  they  might 
be  proof  against  the  disease— as  we  daily  see  many 
are  at  one  time,  though  not  at  another  ;  whereas, 
out  of  a  body,  including  camp-followers,  of  perhaps 
2,000  or  3,000,  there  would  be  a  high  probability 
of  some  among  them  liable  to  the  disease  becoming 
exposed  to  its  influence,  and  thus,  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  close  manner  in  which  the  Individuals 
in  a  camp  are  packed  together,  its  subsequent  pro¬ 
pagation  niight  be  fairly  expected.  I  may 
mention  that  it  is  commonly  observed  in  India 
that  regiments  affected  with  the  disease  gene¬ 
rally  leave  it  behind  them  in  the  villages 
through  which  they  march,  such  villages 
having  been  previously  healthy.  This,  indeed,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  case  in  the  instance  above  alluded 
to  of  the  2nd  Regt.,  for  prior  to  its  approach  to 
Bangalore  no  cholera  existed  there,  whereas 
subsequently  it  prevailed  to  an  awful  extent ;  the 
town  probably  having  been  contaminated  by  in¬ 
fected  camp-followers  who  preceded  the  corps  to 
that  station.  The  regiment  itself  was  quarantined 
for  some  days  at  a  distance  from  the  station,  until 
in  fact  no  cases  were  reported.  This  precaution 
sufficiently  evinces  the  impression  which  exists 
among  the  authorities,  as  to  the  probability  of  its 
contagion  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  general  unwil¬ 
lingness  among  the  community  to  allow  that  it  is 
so;  this  perhaps  arises  from  the  consideration  that, 
if  such  a  notion  became  prevalent,  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  those  sick  of  the  disease,  by  deterring 
persons  from  rendeiing  assistance  unless  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
any  such  feeling  should  be  allowed  to  weigh  in  de¬ 
termining  the  real  state  of  the  question,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  belief  of  its  not  being  contagious  may 
lead  to  a  most  dangerous  relaxation  in  adopting 
precautionary  means  for  preventing  its  extension. 
I  may  remark  that  I  have  been  convinced  by  the 
experience  of  this  last  occasion  of  the  contagious¬ 
ness  of  the  disease,  against  a  strong  prepossession 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ;  but  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  had  not  before  so  painful  an  opportunity 
of  strictly  observing  its  peculiarities,  and  the  laws 
which  appear  to  govern  its  development.  Admit¬ 
ting,  then,  the  mere  possibility  of  its  being  com¬ 
municable  from  one  person  to  another,  will  it  not 
be  highly  desirable  that  every  possible  measure 
should  be  adopted  by  enforcing  the  quarantine  re¬ 
gulations  in  Great  Britain,  and  taking  such  other 
means  as  may  seem  necessary  to  prevent  its  occur¬ 
rence.’  From  our  insular  position,  surely,  this  might 
be  made  effectual  in  repelling  the  advances  of  this 
unconditional  enemy  to  the  human  race.  God 
grant  that  it  may. 

Madras,  August,  1846. 


CASE  OF  DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

By  THOMAS  DYEE,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

On  the  30th  of  last  month  I  was  called  to  J.  W., 
aged  twenty-eight,  whom  I  had  attended  six 
months  back  with  delirium  tremens.  He  is  of 
sanguine  temperament,  plethoric  habit,  and  drinks 
a  great  quantity  of  spirits. 

Symptoms. — Constant  vomiting  ;  hands  and 
tongue  very  tremulous ;  skin  moist ;  tongue  furred 
and  moist;  pulse  90,  and  soft;  slight  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  ;  sleeps  well ;  bowels  open. 

Capt.  haust.  efferves.  cum  acid,  hydrocy. 
(Scheele’s),  m,  iij.  4ta  q.  q.  hora. 

Oct.  1.  Has  had  no  sleep;  other  symptoms  the 
same. 

Applica  empl.  lyttse  region!  epigast. 

Rep.  Haust.  efferves.  4ta  q.  q.  hora  cum  addi- 
tione  R.  opii  m.  xij.  singulis  dosibus ;  haust. 
cathart.  statim  sumendus. 

Oct.  2.  Vomiting  has  ceased ;  skin  moist  and 
tolerably  cool ;  pulse  90,  and  soft ;  tongue  slightly 
furred,  and  moist ;  bowels  open  ;  has  had  no 
sleep ;  sees  visions ;  and  begins  to  be  difficult  to 
manage. 

Ten  A.M.  Capt.  pulv.  opii  gr.  iv. 

Three  f.m.  Rep.  pulv,  opii  gr.  iv. 

Six  p.M.  No  sleep ;  pupils  contracted }  head 
rather  hot;  pulse  full,  and  96. 

AppUc.  hirudines  viij.  temporibus. 
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Twelve  p.m.  Hend  not  so  hot;  pupils  less  con- 
traded ;  no  sleep. 

Capiat  pulv.  opii  gr.  ijss. 

Diet  during  the  day  has  been  beef-tea,  gruel, 
and  one  pint  and  a  half  of  porter. 

Oct.  3.  Has  had  no  sleep;  but  has  been  furious 
all  night,  and  fancying  that  a  bear  was  chained  in 
the  bed  with  him.  Pulse  this  morning  110,  and 
smaller ;  head  cool ;  he  sweats  a  good  deal ; 
tongue  moist  and  furred  ;  bowels  confined. 

Five  A.M.  Rep.  pulv.  opii  gr.  ijss. 

Eight  A.M.  Haust.  cath. 

Twelve  o’clock.  Bowels  opened  ;  no  sleep. 

Rep.  pulv.  opii  gr.  iv. 

Six  P.M.  No  sleep. 

Rep.  pulv.  opii  gr.  iv. 

Twelve  p.m.  No  sleep  ;  pupils  contracted. 

R.  Tinct.  lupuli,  5vj.;  tinct.  valerianse,  3ij*; 
mist,  camph.  §vss.  m.  ft.  mist.  capt.  part,  quartam 
4tis  horis.  Diet  during  the  day  beef-tea,  &c.,  and 
one  pint  and  a  half  of  porter. 

Oct.  4.  Tremor  less,  but  visions  still  present ; 
patient  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage  ;  pulse  re¬ 
mains  the  same  ;  bowels  confined  ;  tongue  moist; 
pupils  not  contracted. 

Three  a.m.  Rep.  pulv.  opii  gr.  iv. 

Eight  A.M.  Haust.  cath. 

One  P.M.  Bowels  opened.  Rep.  pulv.  opii  gr.  iv. 

Three  p.m.  Has  gone  to  sleep. 

Ten  P.M.  Has  just  awoke;  sees  no  visions,  and 
is  quite  rational.  Diet  during  the  day,  beef-tea, 
&c.,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  of  porter. 

Oct.  5.  Has  slept  soundly  all  night,  and  feels 
well,  but  very  sleepy  ;  bowels  twice  opened ; 
pulse  90,  and  soft ;  tongue  clean  and  moist. 

R*  Tinct.  lupuli,  3  ;  tinct.  valerianse,  3  'j-i 

mist,  camph.  §vss.,  m.  ft.  mist.  cap.  quartam  partem 
4tis  horis. 

Oct.  6.  Slept  on  and  off  till  midnight ;  was  then 
awake  till  fonr  a.m.,  and  saw  visions  slightly; 
slept  afterwards  till  nine  a.m.  ;  is  attacked  with 
diarrhoea;  pulse  72,  and  soft;  tongue  clean; 
skin  cool  and  moist. 

Cap.mist.cretse.^jss.;  tinct.kino,9ij;sp.ammon. 
arom.,  3  ss.;  tinct.  opii,m.  x.  in  haustU  4ta  quaque 
hora.  Diet,  mutton  chop  and  one  pint  and  a  half 
of  porter. 

Oct.  7.  Slept  tolerably ;  has  seen  visions 
slightly ;  diarrhoea  has  ceased  ;  pulse  68,  and 
soft;  skin  cool;  tongue  perfectly  clean;  com¬ 
plains  of  debility. 

R.  Inf.  gentianse,  ^vj.;  ammon.  carb.,  9j.  ft. 
mist.  cap.  quart,  part,  ter  in  die. 

Oct.  8.  Has  gone  to  his  usual  avocations,  and 
left  word  that  he  is  quite  well,  but  very  hungry. 

Remarks. — In  this  case,  which  was  the  third 
attack,  and  the  second  in  which  I  attended,  the 
quantity  of  opium  taken  before  sleep  was  pro¬ 
cured  was  31  grains,  mostly  in  four-grain  doses,  at 
intervals  from  five  to  eight  hours.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  leeches,  after  two  or  three  full  doses,  re¬ 
lieved  the  head  from  heat,  brought  down  the 
pulse,  removed  the  contraction  of  the  pupils,  and 
allowed  the  opium  to  be  pushed  again  in  large 
doses.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  opium 
taken,  the  bowels  were  kept  open  without  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and,  on  the  6th  inst.,  spontaneous  diarrhoea 
occurred,  no  aperient  having  been  given  for  two 
days  previously. 

Upper  Marylebone-street,  Oct.  6. 


OCCURRENCES  IN  PORTO  RICO  AFFECT¬ 
ING  THE  LIBERTY  AND  PERSONAL 
INTERESTS  OF  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

l!y  Dr.  D.  M'CONXELl,  REED. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

As  no  notice  had  been  previously  taken  of  the 
letter  with  which  my  last  article  concluded,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days  I  called  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment-house,  and  inquired  of  the  Secretary  what 
answer  the  Governor  had  made  to  my  representa¬ 
tions.  The  Secretary  showed  me  a  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation  of  my  letter  to  the  Governor,  on  the  margin 
of  which  the  Governor  had  written — “  The  party 
nterested  had  my  permission  to  practise  only  in 


the  capital;  he  cannot,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  be  allowed  to  practise  anywhere  else  on 
the  island ;  he  may  have  his  pas.sport  to  go 
wherever  he  pleases,  out  of  the  island.” 

On  receiving  this  intimation  I  requested  my 
passport  for  the  Havanuah,  intending  to  proceed 
thence  to  .lamaica,  in  order  to  lay  my  complaint 
in  person  before  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  (subsequently 
Lord  Metcalfe,  now  deceased).  But  after  waiting 
eight  days  for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  on  my 
journey,  and  none  presenting,  I  determined  to 
remain  where  I  was,  and  complain  by  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  Accordingly,  I  called  on 
the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  and  told  him,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  which  I  had  experienced 
in  finding  a  conveyance  to  the  Havannah,  I  had 
determined  to  defer  my  journey  till  a  more  con¬ 
venient  time;  and  that,  with  his  permission,  I 
would,  for  the  time  being,  remain  where  I  was. 
His  Excellency  seemed  quite  disappointed  that  I 
had  come  to  such  a  resolution,  and  reproached 
me  for  being  changeable.  I  defended  myself 
against  this  charge,  by  asserting  that  it  was  every 
man’s  duty  to  act,  in  a  great  measure,  according 
to  circumstances;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  assured 
him  that  I  did  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  island, 
under  existing  circumstances,  contrary  to  his  wish. 
He  then  said,  that  he  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
compel  me  to  leave  the  island;  that  I  might 
either  go  or  stay,  as  I  pleased ;  but  that  I  must 
on  no  account  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  capital. 
He  also  told  me  that  he  had  given  information  to 
his  Government  {i.e.,  the  Spanish  Government) 
that  I  had  asked  for  my  passport ;  and  he  repeated 
to  me  that,  if  he  could  prove  what  he  suspected 
me  of,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  send  me  my  pass¬ 
port  ;  but  that,  as  he  could  not  do  this,  he  did  not 
wish  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  sending  me 
away.  I  retorted  that  he  was  speaking  quite 
enigmatically  ;  that  I  did  not,  nor  could  not,  under¬ 
stand  him ;  but  that,  if  he  suspected  me  of  any¬ 
thing,  I  requested  that  he  would  tell  me  what  it 
was,  in  order  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  myself  from  any  unjust  imputations.  To 
this  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  be  plainer;  but 
that  he  knew  my  sentiments  and  mode  of  thinking 
when  I  was  in  IMayaquez,  and  that  everything 
was  a  mystery  until  it  was  explained.  I  rejoined, 
that  if  his  Excellency  knew  my  secret  thoughts, 
that  then  indeed  I  had  the  honour  of  being  very 
intimately  known  by  him ;  but  that  I  was  still  in 
total  darkness  why  I  w’as  treated  with  so  much 
rigour,  and  deprived  of  my  rights  as  a  physician 
and  a  domiciled  person. 

I  now  proceeded  to  relate  the  circumstances  of 
my  case,  by  letter,  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  refer¬ 
ring  him  to  certain  friends  in  Jamaica,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  remove 
the  disabilities  under  which  I  unjustly  suffered. 
I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  I  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe;  but,  as 
it  is  a  long  and  circumstantial  document,  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  publish  it,  particularly  as  the 
substance  of  it  has  already  been  given  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  statements.  The  reply  which  I  received  to 
my  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

No.  1,374.]  “  Jamaica. 

“  King’s  House,  Dec,  21, 1841, 

“  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Governor  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  without  date, 
representing  certain  grievances  to  which  you  state 
yourself  to  have  been  subjected  by  the  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico.  And  in  reply  I  am  to  inform  you, 
that  his  Excellency  has  no  authority  to  interfere 
in  questions  between  you  and  that  functionary, 
nor  to  address  him  respecting  the  rights  of  British 
subjects  residing  under  his  Government. 

”  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  “  Jno.  Higginson,  Sec. 

“  D.  M.  Reed,  Esq.,  Porto  Rico.” 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  I 
received  in  answer  to  mine  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  as  I  had  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  a  complaint  coming  from  a 


respectable  quarter  was  sure  to  meet  with  due 
consideration  liy  the  British  Government;  and  I 
considered  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  to  be  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment^  in  the  West  Indies.  However,  as  that 
functionary  declared  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
act  officially  in  such  cases  as  mine,  I  determined 
to  try  what  further  persuasion  would  do  with  the 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  or  to  await  a  more  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  of  carrying  my  complaint  to 
head-quarters,  making  no  doubt  that  I  should 
eventually  be  righted.  Let  me  here  observe  that, 
medical  affairs  were  so  brilliant  at  Porto  Rico, 
had  I  been  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  my 
acquired  rights,  I  should  most  certainly  have  ac¬ 
cumulated,  in  a  few  years,  a  very  handsome  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  during  my 
short  stay  in  the  capital,  I  was  several  times 
solicited  to  go  into  the  country  to  visit  rich 
planters,  who  had  sent  horses  and  servants  to  fetch 
me,  and  offered  me,  through  their  agents  in  the 
city,  very  high  fees:  on  one  occasion  I  was  offered 
eleven  doubloons,  or  about  thirty-three  guineas, 
to  go  and  remain  with  a  gentleman  for  ten  days, 
but  was  not  permitted  by  the  Governor  to  go, 
although  he  was  entreated  to  do  so  by  the  agent 
of  the  gentleman  who  solicited  my  attendance. 
This  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
Many  persons,  however,  came  to  the  capital,  in 
order  to  benefit  by  my  treatment,  and  paid  me 
handsomely  for  my  services.  As  instances  of 
this  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  native  of  the 
island,  who  paid  me  200  dollars,  or  X40,  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  incising  a  cancerous  portion  of  his  lower 
lip ;  and  a  priest,  who  insisted  on  my  receiving,  as 
a  present  (for  I  refused  to  make  him  any  charge), 
six  doubloons  (nearly  £20)  for  cutting  an  encysted 
tumour  from  the  ball  of  his  right  thumb.  From 
these  circumstances  it  will  at  once  appear  that  I 
had  strong  inducements  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
in  order  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  I 
laboured.  Accordingly,  as  my  application  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  had  failed,  I  determined  to 
use  my  influence  among  my  friends  in  the  capital, 
and  take  advantage  of  such  events  as  might 
occur,  in  order  to  move  the  Governor  to  change 
his  course  of  procedure  towards  me.  With  this 
view  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Dean  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  first  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the 
island,  who  had  previously  consulted  me  in  re¬ 
ference  to  a  chronic  complaint  under  which  he  was 
suffering;  and  he  promised  me  to  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Governor  in  order  to  procure  my 
liberty  to  practise  in  the  country.  I  also  spoke  to  the 
Chief  J ustice,  a  principal  member  of  the  Governor’s 
Council,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  very 
frequently  at  a  mutual  friend’s  house  ;  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  whom  I  did  not  know 
personally,  was  spoken  to  on  my  behalf,  by  his 
own  sou,  at  the  request  of  one  of  his  brother- 
officers,  a  friend  of  mine.  The  two  former  of 
these  gentlemen  assured  me  that  they  had  used 
their  good  offices  with  the  Governor  to  obtain  the 
object  of  my  desire,  but  that  his  Excellency  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  change  his  mind,  nor  did  he 
assign  any  reasons  for  his  conduct;  indeed,  they 
added,  that  it  was  a  delicate  matter,  and  they  were 
sorry  that  they  had  not  been  better  able  to  serve 
me.  My  friend  told  me  that  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  had  tried,  but  that  he  had  met  with  no 
better  success.  I  now  consulted  a  native  lawyer 
of  great  eminence,  who  told  me  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Governor  towards  me  could  not  be  justified 
upon  ordinary  principles  of  action ;  that  he  was 
acting  solely  on  his  own  responsibility ;  and  that 
he  must  have  some  very  weighty  motive.  While 
these  events  were  passing,  several  British  subjects 
— planters  and  engineers — came  to  the  island,  in 
order  to  settle,  but  they  were  subjected  to  a  great 
many  annoyances  in  the  form  of  delays  and  pecu¬ 
niary  exactions,  in  the  shape  of  fees  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  their  domicile ;  and,  after 
spending  a  long  time  in  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
obtain  the  necessary  licenses  in  order  to  become 
residents,  one  of  them  was  under  the  necessity,  in 
consequence  of  a  failure  of  pecuniary  means,  of 
leaving  the  island.  The  other  told  me  that  he 
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was  required  to  have  his  head  shaved  and  to  be 
rebaptizcd,  before  they  would  consent  to  grant 
him  his  domicile,  which  he  in  consequence  de¬ 
clined  accepting.  He  also  retired.  Both  these 
individuals  addressed  letters  to  me  before  their 
departure,  requesting  that,  if  I  visited  England,  I 
would  make  the  bad  treatment  which  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  known  in  common  with  my  own  com¬ 
plaints.  A  Scotchman  also,  by  the  name  of  Reid, 
who  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  construct  a  wharf,  complained  to  me  about 
the  remiss  manner  in  which  the  island  authorities 
fulfilled  their  promises,  and  expressed  a  strong 
desire  that  Government  would  send  out  a  Consul 
in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  British  subjects. 
He  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  contract  into  which  the 
Government  had  entered  with  him,  in  order  that 
I  might  make  use  of  it  to  show  the  importance  of 
British  transactions  at  Porto  Rico,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  claim  there  was  on  the  Government  for 
protection.  At  the  same  time,  two  captains  of 
British  merchant  vessels  complained  to  me  about 
annoyances  and  impositions  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected,  and  requested,  if  I  had  occasion  to 
represent  the  injustice  under  which  they  had  heard 
I  had  suffered,  that  I  would  make  a  point  of  re¬ 
presenting,  at  the  same  time,  what  they  had  expe¬ 
rienced.  They  also  addressed  letters  to  me  on 
their  respective  grievances. 

I  had  now  nearly  made  up  my  mind  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  England,  in  order  to  lay  my  case  before 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  I  thought  I 
had  exhausted  every  expedient  to  obtain  my 
rights,  but  without  effect. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  I  was  informed  by 
the  two  captains  just  alluded  to,  one  morning, 
before  I  was  dressed,  that  Lord  Elgirf  had  just 
arrived ;  they  stated  that  they  thought,  perhaps,  I 
would  wish  to  see  him,  and  therefore  they  had 
come  to  inform  me  of  the  fact.  Lord  Elgin  was  just 
about  leaving  the  island  with  his  countess  when 
I  requested  he  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  him  before  he  took  his  de¬ 
parture.  The  steam  of  the  Medina,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  proceeding  to  take  charge  of  the 
Government  of  Jamaica,  was  up,  and  the  mail- 
boat  and  company  were  waiting,  so  that  my  inter¬ 
view  with  his  lordship  was  necessarily  short,  al¬ 
though  important.  It  ended  in  his  requesting  me 
to  write  to  him,  and  to  refer  him  to  some  friends 
in  Jamaica,  and  a  promise,  on  his  part,  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  me.  The  Medina  was  wrecked 
not  many  hours  after  Lord  Elgin  and  I  parted. 
It  would  seem  as  if  an  evil  genius  had  crossed  his 
path.  The  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Lord 
Elgin  after  his  departure  is  as  follows : — 

“  Porto  Rico,  May  14,  1842. 

“  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  &c.  &c. 

“  My  Lord, — Referring  to  the  brief  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  the  honour  of  having  with  your  lord- 
ship  in  this  city,  I  beg  to  forward  the  accom¬ 
panying  copy  of  my  communication  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  in  November  last  year  (the  substance  of 
this  communication  has  already  been  staled). 
From  this  your  lordship  will  learn  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  my  case  previous  to  the  present  time. 

“  I  may  add  that,  although  I  have  had  frequent 
subsequent  interviews  with  the  Captain- General  of 
this  island,  with  a  view  of  moving  him  to  grant  me 
my  liberty  to  practise  in  the  country,  he  still  re¬ 
mains  immoveable  on  this  point.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  about  a  month  ago,  when  he  told  me 
that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  comply  with  my 
request.  I  have  been  a  serious  loser  by  these 
restrictions  ;  and  some  pecuniary  matters,  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  attended  to,  have  been  un¬ 
avoidably  neglected. 

“  I  am  not  the  only  British  subject  who  has 
been  suspected  and  inconvenienced.  Two  young 
men  arrived  here  a  few  weeks  ago  from  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  with  a  view  of  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  island  on  account  of  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour — 
so  strict  is  the  Government  at  present,  and  so  jea¬ 
lous  with  regard  to  the  admittance  of  British  sub¬ 


jects,  that  some  resident  agent  or  minister  is 
much  required  to  whom  recourse  may  be  had  by 
those  who  come  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
country. 

“  I  am  sure  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  if 
there  had  been  a  resident  British  Consul  here. 
It  is  now  ten  months  since  I  was  restricted  in  the 
niy  imghfSy  and  I  am  almost  in  despair 
of  re"aining  tliem';  and  although  these  restrictions 
have^been^prejudicial  to  my  pecuniary  interests, 
in  a  considerable  amount,  still  my  claims  are  of 
such  a  delicate  nature  that  I  do  not  expect  to  get 
any  compensation  for  my  losses  from  this  Go¬ 
vernment.  I  hope,  however,  that  some  measures 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
difficulties  to  others,  and  that  your  lordship  will 
be  able,  through  the  information  which  you  may 
receive  in  Jamaica  respecting  my  character,  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  mind  of  the  Captain-General  of 
this  island  any  idea  which  he  may  have  formed 
of  the  revolutionary  nature  of  my  mind. 

“  If  your  lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to 
address  his  Excellency  on  the  subject,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  he  will  relax  his  rigour,  and  allow 
me  freely  to  practise  my  profession, 

“  I  have  been  obliged  to  turn  my  attention, 
during  my  comparative  confinement  here,  to  some 
occupation,  and  I  have  translated  the  regulations 
respecting  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  this 
island,  including  the  duties  imposed  on  British 
manufactures  and  tonnage,  &c.  I  have  also  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  the  Commercial  Report,  which 
I  forwarded  to  Lord  Palmerston  last  year,  and 
have  collected  general  information  which  it  may 
be  of  service  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
know. 

“  I  had  an  intention,  which  I  have  not  yet  wholly 
abandoned,  of  going  to  England  in  order  to  lay 
my  case  before  Government,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  present  the  papers  containing  the  information 
in  question,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  British  Consul  ;  but  if  your  lord- 
ship  will  take  an  interest  in  my  case  I  shall  wait 
the  result.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  no  particular 
claim  on  your  lordship’s  favour,  but  I  have  a 
general  claim  which  I  feel  persuaded  your  lord- 
ship  w'ill  not  deny.  It  is  that  claim  which  every 
unfortunate,  oppressed  man  makes  when  he 
appeals  to  a  powerful,  a  noble,  and  a  good  man; 
and  this  claim  is  seldom  denied  when  directed  to 
one  such  as  I  have  described.  I  feel  that  your 
lordship  admitted  this  claim  when  you  promised 
to  extend  to  me  that  protection  which  might  be 
in  your  power. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord. 

Your  lordship’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  “  D.  M.  Reed. 

“  P.S. — I  was  this  morning  called  up  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment-house,  and  asked  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  if  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  had  been 
here.  I  answered  that  your  lordship  had  called 
here,  in  the  steamer,  going  from  Great  Britain  to 
Jamaica.  I  said  I  believed  your  lordship  had 
been  informed  that  the  Captain-General  was 
absent.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  then  observed 
that  he  represented  the  Captain-General  in  his 
absence,  and  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  did  not 
know  of  your  lordship’s  presence  in  the  capital, 
in  order  that  the  due  honours  might  have  been 
observed.  “D.  M.  R.  ’ 

I  had  forgotten  to  state  previously  that  during 
my  interview  with  Lord  Elgin,  I  had  referred  him 
to  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  and  to  Wm.  Ramsay, 
Esq.,  Secretary-General  of  Police — gentlemen  to 
whom  I  was  personally  known  when  I  resided  in 
Jamaica.  But  as  I  had  been  some  time  absent 
from  Jamaica,  and  during  that  time  had  had  no 
communication  with  either  the  Bishop  or  Mr. 
Ramsay,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  inform  them 
what  I  had  done ;  accordingly  I  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  Bishop  : — 

“  Porto  Rico,  May,  1842. 
“My  Lord, — I  took  the  liberty  the  other  day 
of  referring  Lord  Elgin  to  your  lordship  for  in¬ 
formation  respecting  me.  The  case  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — I  have  been  somewhat  oppressed  by  the 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico.  I  bad  previously  written 


to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for  protection,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  his  inability  to  interfere  in  questions  be¬ 
tween  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  myself. 
When  Lord  Elgin  landed  here,  some  days  ago,  I 
addressed  myself  to  his  lordship,  who  expressed: 
a  desire  to  serve  me,  but  observed  that  he  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  me.  I  referred  him  to 
your  lordship  and  to  Mr.  Wra.  Ramsay,  as  being 
gentlemen  whom  his  lordship  would  be  most 
likely  to  see  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Jamaica. 
1  have  been  seven  years  absent  from  Jamaica,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  your  lordship  may  have  for— 
gotton  me.  For  this  reason  1  now  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  that  I  am  a  brother  of  the  Rev.' 
Wm.  Reed  (formerly  the  Bishop’s  chaplain),  now 
residing  in  York ;  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  your  lordship  by  him,  and  of  seeing 
you  at  his  house  in  Spanish  Town,  besides  of 
dining  and  visiting  at  your  lordship’s  residence  at 
St.  Andrew’s.  I  trust  your  lordship  will  excuse 
these  minutiae,  appreciating  the  motive  of  my  re¬ 
ference  and  the  desire  which  I  have  of  justifying 
it ;  and  that,  if  Lord  Elgin  appeals  to  you  for  in¬ 
formation  respecting  roe,  your  lordship  will  supply 
such  as  can  be  obtained,  if  necessary,  from  my 
friends  Drs.  Spalding,  of  Kingston,  and  Cooke,  of 
St.  Thomas-in-the-East — gentlemen  well  known 
to  your  lordship,  and  to  whom  I  am  most  inti¬ 
mately  known. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  “  D.  M.  Reed.” 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  same  effect  to  Mr. 
Ramsay.  Some  time  afterwards,  however,  before 
I  had  received  any  answer  to  my  letter  to  Lord 
Elgin,  I  had  a  passage  on  board  a  vessel  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  England  offered  to  me  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms,  which  I  did  not  think  proper  to  re¬ 
fuse.  I  therefore  informed  Lord  Elgin  of  my. 
intended  departure,  and  begged  he  would  direct 
any  communication  wdiich  he  might  think  proper* 
to  make  to  me,  to|England.  I  arrived  in  England. 
about  the  middle  of  July,  1842,  and  I  met  my 
brother,  the  Rev,  Hugh  Reed.  My  next  step 
was  to  endeavour  to  get  an  interview  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  but  this  I  found  was  no  easy 
matter.  However,  I  called  at  the  Foreign-office, 
and  made  known  my  object.  I  was  shown  into 
into  the  library,  while  some  inquiries  were  made 
of  the  gentlemen  within.  The  answer  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  was  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Aberdeen  never 
saw  any  one  without  an  especial  appointment. 
As  I  was  leaving  the  library,  however,  I  met  him 
in  the  lobby — of  course  I  had  no  opportunity’ 
of  saying  a  word  to  his  lordship  on  that  occasion, 
but  I  went  home  and  wrote  him  a  note,  stating 
that  I  just  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
begged  the  favour  of  an  interview  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  to  him  some  events  that  had  occurred  at 
Porto  Rico,  affecting  the  rights  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects.  My  note  was  dated  “  Rectory,  Stepney,” 
and  signed  “  D.  M,  Reed.”  His  lordship's  reply 
was  as  follows “  Lord  Aberdeen  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Reed,  and,  as  his  time  is  very 
much  occupied,  he  requests  that  Mr.  Reed  will 
have  the  goodness  to  state  in  writing  any  commu-- 
nication  that  he  may  wish  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  events  in  Porto  Rico  to  which  Mr.  Reed  re¬ 
fers  in  his  letter  of  yesterday’s  date.— Foreign- 
office,  August  2,  1842.”  This  letter  was  addressed’ 
to  the  Rev.  David  Reed,  Rectory,  Stepney, 

(To  be  continued.) 

Note. — There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in 
my  statements  of  the  cause  of  the  retirement  from 
Porto  Rico  of  the  two  young  men  who  could  not 
obtain  their  domicile,  but  this  discrepancy  is  only 
apparent.  The  explanation  is  as  follows  .—Before 
a  foreigner  becomes  domiciled  he  must  give  se¬ 
curity  for  good  conduct;  but  after  he  becomes  do-- 
miciled  security  is  no  longer  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  the  young  men,  the  ostensible  motive  of  • 
their  leaving  the  island,  as  is  stated  in  my  letter  to 
Lord  Elgin,  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  security 
that  had  been  given  for  their  good  conduct  when 
they  first  came  to  the  island ;  but  the  causes  which 
1  d  to  that  withdrawal  are  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
body  of  this  article. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


KING’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 


Poisoned  W'ound  of  Finger,  followed  by 

Phlebitis,  Deep-seated  Abscess,  Inplaai- 

MATioN  OP  the  Lung. — Recovery. 

Henrietta  Brown,  aged  thirty-five,  assisted  a 
■urgeoD  whilst  making  a  post-vwrtem  examination, 
on  the  evening  of  August  1 9.  At  tliat  time  she  had 
a  slight  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  on  the  index  finger 
of  the  right  hand. 

On  the  20th  the  finger  was  slightly  painful  and 
swollen,  and  a  small  abscess  formed,  for  which  she 
applied  a  poultice.  In  the  evening,  twenty-four 
hours  after  reception  of  the  injury,  she  experienced 
a  severe  rigor,  which  was  followed  by  great  heat  of 
surface,  vomiting,  and  headache. 

On  the  following  morning  she  noticed  a  painful 
swelling  in  the  axilla,  her  arm  also  was  very  pain¬ 
ful.  In  the  evening  she  was  so  extremely  ill  that 
she  was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed. 

Aug.  22.  I  first  saw  her.  She  complains  of 
great  pain  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
right  arm.  Nothing  is  observable  but  some  in¬ 
crease  of  size  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  a 
general  fulness  about  the  shoulder;  there  is  no 
redness  perceptible;  she  cannot  bear  the  least 
movement  of  the  limb ;  there  is  a  slight  abrasion  on 
the  index  linger ;  the  axilla  is  painful,  but  there  is 
no  swelling ;  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  very 
severe ;  countenance  is  pale  and  anxious ;  there  is 
constant  vomiting;  pulse  rapid,  and  peculiarly 
irritable;  tongue  brown;  great  headache ;  intellect 
is  quite  clear;  bowels  open.  Arm  to  be  well 
fomented.  Hirudines  vj. 

R.  Mist,  ammonia}  citratis,  Jj.,  sp,  amm.  arom., 
m.  XX.,  4tis  horis. 

R.  Hyd.  cblor.,gr.  ij.;  p,  ipecac,  co.,  gr.  v. 
ter  die. 

23.  Experienced  great  relief  from  the  leeches, 
but  has  passed  a  restless  niglit ;  the  upper  arm  and 
shoulder  are  more  swollen  and  puffy  ;  there  is  also 
«  fulness  over  the  pectoral  region,  and  great  pain  ; 
vomiting  has  continued;  there  is  great  anxiety  and 
depression;  has  some  cough. 

Rep.  hirudines  vj. ;  adde  haust.  vin.  ipecac. 

IW.  XV. 

In  the  evening  I  was  sent  for.  She  was  in  great 
pain;  the  swelling  in  pectoral  region  had  increased, 
and  it  has  extended  up  the  right  side  of  the  neck 
in  the  course  of  the  jugular  vein.  Hirudines  vi 
eollo.  •' 

24.  Has  again  experienced  much  relief  from  the 
leeches  ^  the ^  8wellin<jf  and  pain  in  the  neck  have 
much  diminished,  but  it  has  increased  in  the  pec¬ 
toral  ^ion,  and  has  spread  in  front  of  the  chest; 
vomiting  still  unabated ;  tongue  much  furred ; 
pulse  very  sharp  and  irritable ;  cough  is  trouble- 
TOme,  and  she  expectorates  a  dirty  mucus  ;  her  arm 
is  less  painful,  and  she  can  now  move  it  a  little ; 
some  sibilus  audible  on  right  side  of  chest. 

R.  Creosot.  m.  j.  statim ;  adde  haust.  vin,  ant. 
M.  XV.  vice  vin.  ipecac. 

26.  Vomiting  was  stopped  by  the  creosote,  but  she 
has  been  purged;  she  feels  better  altogether  •  the 
swelling  in  the  arm  has  diminished,  and  she  can 
move  it  freely ;  she  complains  of  considerable  pain 
above  the  right  clavicle;  pulse  less  irritable;  ex¬ 
pectoration  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  To  have 
wine  and  arrowroot.  Rep.  medicamenta. 

26.  Swelling  about  arm  and  shoulder  much  di¬ 
minished.  The  chest  symptoms  are  now  most 
striking;  breathing  rapid;  crepitant  rale  heard 
over  right  lung.  Rep.  medicamenta.  Applic.  empl. 
lyttffi  inter  scapulas. 

feels  much  depressed;  the 
swelling  18  less,  except  in  the  pectoral  region,  where 
it  steadily  increases ;  the  breathing  is  less  hurried  • 
tongue  moister ;  skin  moist.  Rep. 

M.  There  is  a  great  fulness  in  pectoral  region, 
wd  a  sensation  to  the  finger  as  though  there  was 
deep-seat^  matter  there;  pain  under  axillary 
region  ;  chest  symptoms  are  better;  cough  is  less 
troublesome ;  expectoratiou  less.  Mercurv  has 
touched  the  gums.  Rep. 

Sept.  1.  Has  been  slowly  improving,  but  she  is 
weak ;  the  fulness  in  pectoral  region  has  in¬ 


creased  in  extent;  the  signs  of  deep-seated  matter 
are  more  evident,  bat  it  is  thought  advisable  not  to 
make  an  incision  at  present;  chest  symptoms 
better;  still  some  cougli  and  quickness  of 
breathing,  Omittc  medicamenta. 

R.  Acid,  nitric,  dil.,  m.  xv.;  decoct,  cinclionae, 
5JSS.  ter  die.  ’ 

6.  There  is  now  a  large  swelling  involving  the 
right  sidO  of  the  chest  above  the  mamma  ;  pain  is 
severe  there ;  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  tlie  existence 
of  matter  in  considerable  quantity,  and  it  appears 
to  be  under  the  skin.  I  introduced  a  narrow  bis¬ 
toury'  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling, 
about  haif  an  inch  in  depth,  but  no  matter  ap- 
peared.  Feeling  certain  of  its  presence,  I  carried 
the  knife  completely  through  the  pectoral  muscle 
until  it  come  in  contact  with  one  of  the  riba,  when 
a  large  quantity  of  healthy  pus  escaped;  I  intro¬ 
duced  my  finger  into  the  wound,  and  could  feel  a 
large  cavity  extending  on  all  sides.  She  experi¬ 
enced  much  relief  from  the  operation.  Catapl. 
lini. 

R.  Quin,  sulph.  gr.  ij.  ter  die. 

9.  Has  been  much  relieved,  but  is  still  very  weak; 
there  is  a  profuse  discharge  of  healthy  pus  from  the 
wound,  and  the  swelling  has  almost  all  subsided; 
has  some  cough  at  night,  and  expectorates  some 
mucus ;  pulse  still  frequent  and  irritable. 

10.  She  was  sitting  up  to-day ;  she  is  pale  and 
thin  ;  cough  troubles  her  at  night.  As  I  could  now 
make  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  chest,  I 
did  so  ;  at  the  lower  part  of  left  lung  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  mixed  with  sibilant  and  crepitant  rale,  and 
there  is  some  bronchial  breathing,  and  some  diil- 
ness  on  percussion ;  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
a  uonter  cough.  Applic.  empl.  lyttm  inter  scapulas. 

R.  Ammoniffi  caib.  gr.  vj.;  vin.  antiin.,  m.  xxx. 
4tis  horis. 

R.  Hyd,  chlor.,  gr.  ij. ;  p.  opii,  gr.  J  bis  die. 

12.  Is  much  better;  breathing  is  clearer  on  both 
sides  of  chest;  there  is  merely  a  loudness  of  the  ex¬ 
piratory  murmur  on  left  aide,  mixed  with  moist 
crepitus  ;  wound  still  discharging. 

17.  Wound  healing;  not  much  discharge;  cough 
better ;  expectoration  less,  rather  frothy ;  she  is 
feeling  stronger. 

19.  Now  sits  up  daily;  wound  not  quite  healed; 
has  a  slight  cough  at  night, 

22.  Has  been  attending  to  her  household  duties; 
the  attack  has  left  her  very  weak. 

Wounds  poisoned  by  the  fluids  from  the  dead  human 
body  are  generally  followed  by  inflammation  either 
of  the  lymphatics  or  veins.  In  this  case  I  believe 
the  latter  vessels  were  affected,  as  there  was  that 
peculiar  swelling  and  puffiness  observed  in  phlebitis, 
and  no  redness  or  inflammation  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics.  Recovery  from  phlebitis  is  rare, 
as  the  records  of  surgery  testify;  and,  even  if  it 
does  take  place,  the  constitution  is  much  shattered 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The  treatment  con¬ 
sisted  in  relays  of  leeches  locally',  and  at  the  same 
time  general  stimuli,  and  a  cautious  use  of  mer¬ 
cury  ;  which  remedy  I  have  seen  particularly  use¬ 
ful  in  phlebitis  occurring  after  amputation  of  the 
thigh.  The  inflammation  in  the  chest  was  produced 
by  the  poison,  and  consequently  demanded  not 
depletive  measures  but  careful  stimuli,  as  I  believe 
most  inflammations  occurring  from  specific  poisons 
do  demand.  Abscess  under  the  pectoral  muscle  is 
common  in  such  attacks;  and  frequently  repeated 
collections  of  matter  and  ugly  sinuses  result  after 
the  evacuation  of  its  contents;  but,  fortunately, 
nothing  of  this  kind  took  place  here. 


Gorged  Leeches. — The  commissary  of  police 
of  the  Quartier  Montorgueil,  Paris,  assisted  by  a 
profi'S'Or  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  visited,  on 
Monday,  October  5,  the  pharmacies  of  the  Rues  St. 
Martin  and  Montmartre,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  gorged  leeches  amongst  those  which 
were  exposed  for  sale.  Forty-eight  thousand 
gorged  leeches  were  seized. 

Schools  of  Medicine. — By  a  ministerial  de¬ 
cision  it  is  decreed  that  from  November  1,  1846, 
medical  students  shall  pass  at  the  end  of  each  me- 
year  an  examination  of  probation.  The  fifth  ex¬ 
amination  for  the  degree  shall  in  future  be  passed 
at  the  e.xpiration  of  four  years’  study. 


MEDICAL  TIMES  PRIZE  REPORTS 

THIRD  SERIES. 

Reported  by  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  Esq.,  Student  at  St. 

George’s  Hospital. 

SURGICAL  CASES. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Case  1. — John  Sponge,  aged  twenty-seven, 
bricklayers’  labourer.  Admitted  August  20th, 1845., 
at  half-past  five  r.M.,  under  Mr.  Keate.  There  is  a 
scalp  wound,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
leading  down  to  a  fracture  in  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  with  a  slight  de¬ 
pression,  just  sufficient  to  catch  the  nail ;  bone  de¬ 
nuded  of  its  periosteum  for  a  short  distance  around 
the  fracture;  pupils  natural;  intellect  perfect; 
countenance  pale. 

Fell  about  five  feet,  and  struck  his  head  against  a 
bar  of  iron  with  a  sharp  edge;  was  stunned  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  recovered  his  senses  and  was  able 
at  once  to  walk  to  the  hospital,  where  he  arrived 
ten  minutes  after  the  accident.  Water  dressing 
under  oil  silk  to  wound. 

10  F.M.  No  bad  symptoms  have  as  yet  occurred; 
pulse  80,  full  and  strong ;  no  pain  around  wound  ; 
V.  s.  ad.  5xiv.;  pulse  somewhat  lowered  in  strength 
after  the  bleeding. 

R.  Hydrarg.  cliloridi,  gr.  iv.  li.n. ;  haust.  sennee, 
5jss.  c.m. 

21.10  A.M.  Has  passed  a  comfortable  night ;  head 
feels  tolerably  easy ;  pulse  80,  soft,  full,  and  re¬ 
gular  ;  tongue  moist  and  clean ;  blood  slightly 
bufi'ed,  not  cupped. 

R.  Haust.  nitri,  5j3?,;  mag.  sulph,,  3j88‘ 
ter  die. 

I  P.M.  ^ucli  the  same;  feels  pretty  comfortable; 
pulse  regular ;  tongue  moist  and  clean ;  no 
headache. 

22.  Pulse  regular;  tongue  moist  and  clean;  no 
headache. 

23.  Dressing  removed  and  fresh  applied;  wound 
looks  healthy  and  clean. 

24.  Pulse  regular;  tongue  clean;  no  pain. 
Broth  diet. 

26.  Doing  well  in  every  respect;  wound  dis¬ 
charges  healthy  pus. 

27.  R.  Haust.  salini,  ^jss.  ter  die.  Omit.  b. 
nitri.  c.  mag.  sulph. 

29.  Still  doing  well;  tongue  clean;  pulse  natural. 

Sept.  1.  Wound  cicatrizing  at  edges,  granulating 
in  centre. 

3.  Woundhealthy in  appearance;  pulse  regular. 
To  get  up. 

6.  Wound  nearly  healed ;  seems  in  good  health. 

12.  Discharged  cured. 

Case  2.— John  Smith,  aged  twenty-five,  brick¬ 
layer.  Admitted  January  1st,  1843.  Under  Mr. 
Cutler. 

10  A.M.  Brought  in  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
breathing  stentorously,  with  cold  extremities,  sick¬ 
ness,  and  a  pulse  scarcely  iierceptible  ;  the  pupils 
were  dilated,  but  on  exposure  to  light  they  have 
contracted ;  there  is  cousiderable  bleeding  from 
the  left  ear,  and  also  from  the  nose ;  over  the  right 
frontal  protuberance  there  is  a  lacerated  wound 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  bone  for 
some  extent  is  exposed.  He  fell  from  a  scaf¬ 
fold  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  was  immediately 
brought  to  the  hospital. 

II  A.M.  There  is  considerable  ecchymosis  of 
both  eyelids,  with  strabismus  of  the  right  eye  and 
protrusion  of  the  left,  probably  from  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  orbit;  pulse  82,  soft  and  full;  v.s. 
ad  §ix. ;  after  which  the  pulse  fell  to  70,  and  de¬ 
creased  in  strength, 

1  r.sr.  Pulse  120,  feebler;  he  has  been  again 
sick,  his  pupils  set,  and  he  can  now  answer  ques¬ 
tions. 

R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  v. ;  sacchari,  gr.  iij. 
statim. 

3  P.M.  Pulse  124,  weak  ;  has  retained  the  pow¬ 
der,  but  is  now  vomiting  bilious  matter ;  strabis¬ 
mus  of  right  eye  not  so  great ;  still  some  oozing 
from  left  ear ;  seems  drowsy,  but  will  answer  qnes- 
tions. 

5  P.M.  Pulse  105,  fuller ;  oozing  from  the  car 
has  almost  ceased,  as  well  as  the  strabismus  of 
right  eye  ;  bteathing  more  natural ;  but  he  is  not 
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muscles  of  the  back  are  not  only  novel,  but  in 
a  great  measure  unintelligible." 

,  Are  we  to  believe  this?  Is  it  credible?  “Un¬ 
intelligible.”  Is  Sir  George  serious  ?  When 
five  medical  men  could  have  their  reputations 
ruined — a  friend  in  a  pinch  served,  and  a  violent 
popular  ferment  kept  up — only  by  a  “  novel  dis¬ 
covery  never  before  made,”  is  it  “unintel¬ 
ligible”  that  that  discovery,  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  should  be  made  ?  “  UnintelugibLe  i 
Sir  George,  thiuk  again.  What  1  v»hen  a 
politico-juridico-journalistico-trading  firm  oni 
its  last  legs  just  starts  a  cSpjttil  “  spec  ”  ip  fhft 
judicial  line — and  Only  wants  a  few  “novel 
vi^ws  on  the  deeprspated  muscles  ”  to  get  up  a 
magnificeutfield^day-r-isit  “Hnxntelligibie” 
the  “  standing  witness  ”  of  the  inquest  court— 
its  ex-ojffieio  post-mortem  examinator — should 
supply  these  views  ? 

.  Sir  George^does  not  live  as  far  north  as  tve 
fancied.  But  let  us  hear  again  what  he  writes 
to  ns 

“  That  Dr.  Warren .  has  suffered  much 
mental  anxiety  and  distress  from  circum¬ 
stances  copn^cted  mth  the  'imfortunate  case 

in  his  regipient|,  i  ^h^Y&  tp  knowr  al¬ 
though  t  do  not  see  a  shadow  of  , blame  which 
:,can  hjeiattached^to  liimj.'  I  Shuddef  td  think 
how  often  a  similar^  misfortune  might  have 
.  j»^^%97“jrii^4’.\'^^hat.V,CQlon  Whyte  and 
Dr.  tv  arren  have  escaped  a  burst  of  popular 
'■outrage,  considering  the  attempts  so  unjustly 
,  made  to  ^iminate_  them,  is  to  me  matter  of 
mme  Surprise.” 

I'fTlfaere  we  have  the  innocent  Sir  George  again  ! 
So  tender  to  Dr.  Warren,  he  wholly  overlooks 
both  the  wants  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  the 
hard  position  of  its  medical  subaltern.  He 
is  obviously  ignorant  of  the  social  necessities  of 
some  portions  of  the  metropolitan  population, 
and  forgets  that,  after  ail,  men  must  live.  Sir 
George  “  shudders”  at  the  proceedings  of  our 
novel  court  of  coronatorial  equity  1  He  is 
horror-struck  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent 
and  worthy  Iwother  practitioner!  True,  the 
deed  was  nefarious— very ;  but,  then,  has  it  not 
vitally  served  the  turn  of  the  actors  ?  and  has 
pptpoor  Dr.  VV^arren  his  innocence  to  console 
him  ?  Simple  Sir  George  1 

Sir  George  takes  some  trouble  to  prove  that 
the  learned  nonsense  talked  about  burns  and 
sensitiveness  of  the  skin  was  really  only  non¬ 
sense.  He  assures  us  that  burns  have  no 
andogy  to  flogging  wounds;  that  burns  cause 
their  general  effects  immediately,  or  not  at  all ; 
that  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  “  death 
from  burns  when  the  injury  is  confined  to  so 
lirhited  a  surface  as  that  involved  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mode  of  inflicting  punishment  ”;  and  he  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  “  useful  witness  himself  at¬ 
tributes  the  deatli  not  to  the  state  of  the  skin, 
but’  to  the  deep-seated  muscles.”  But  of  what 
avail  all-  this,  but  to  light  candles  to  the  sun  ? 
“  New  discoveries  ”  of  the  kind  so  useful  at 
Hounslow  hardly  uphold  themselves  by  their 
owp  .^^ecjfip  gravity.  They  must  be  propped 
up.,ia  every,  conflicting  and  varied  form,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  chance  of  their  standing. 

aflfer  irikking  a  grand  discovery,  is 
thete,  ^  lipeu^.  irpiu  fpr  throwing  dust 


in  people’s  faces?  Must  we  really  take  the 
trouble  to  demonstrate  with  chemical  precision 
that  it  is  but  dust  ?  But  enough  ;  we  have 
talked  so  much  of  the  filthy  subject  that  we 
seem  to  be  inhaling  the  odour  of  that  unholy 
inquest  court,  almost  in  contact  with  the  obscene 
harpies  that  infest  it ! 

“  Qupt  iuorennenta.  scientva,  quot  prKcipue  medivina, 
intra  paucos  anrios  accepit,  liaud  qnisquam  ignorat.  Phi- 
kwophorara  midkiorumque  indiistria,  non  modo  vias  nota* 
eai^IuU,  ,et  ajnpliavit,  yfruin  rtiam  tramites  uovos  os- 
tehflit  feliciterque  patefacit.” — Best. 

Ix  concluding  our  article,  a  fortnight  ago,  on 
vaccination,  we  promised  to  resume  the  subject 
on  a  future  occasion.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  descanted  upon  the  popular  prejudices 
concerning  it,  and  stated  the  chief  causes  of 
theift.  Of  these  we  observed  that  certain  are 
due  to  ourselves,  as  a  consequence  of  inatten¬ 
tion  to  the  character  of  the  virus  used;  the 
health  of  the  subject  from  which  it  is  taken,  as 
well  as  of  the  obe  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and 
t’he'inode  6f  performing  the  operation. 

To  begin  with  the  last,  it  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  extant  of  the  desirableness  of  attending 
scrupulously  to  minor  surgery.  The  ambition 
of  the  majority  of  young  men  is  to  see,  and  to 
be  successful  in,  capital  operations !  If  they 
can  dexterously  sweep  off  a  man’s  thigh — dash 
spiritedly  into  his  bladder  and  extract  a  cal¬ 
culus — or  cut  down  upon  and  reduce  his  hernia 
in  about  the  same  space  of  time  it  takes  an 
ordinary  mortal  to  pare  an  ordinary  corn — they 
have  reached  the  Olympus-heights  of  surgery  ! 
These  obligations  of  private  practice,  which  may 
perhaps  occur  to  them  once  in  their  lives,  they 
especially  prepare  themselves  for,  neglectful  of 
that  smaller  surgery  that  is  apt  to  demand 
their  manipulations  every  day.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  commonplace,  unfashionable, 
unsurgeon -like  duties  of  tooth-drawing,  bleed¬ 
ing,  vaccinating,  &c.,  are  often  performed  with 
so  much  unskilfulness.  'We  have  known  a 
surgeon  confess  his  inability  to  extract  the 
tooth  of  a  patient — and  lose  that  patient  in 
consequence;  we  have  known  another  try  to 
bleed,  and  send  his  lancet  smack  through  the 
vein  into  the  artery  beneath  it ;  a  third,  to  snip 
the  fresnum  linguee  and  nearly  bleed  the  child 
to  death ;  and  a  fourth,  to  vaccinate  over  and 
over  again,  without  communicating  the  virus. 
All  these  things  have  been  traceable  to  bad 
surgery — the  consequence  of  imperfect  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  ceremony  and  substance  of  these 
“  unconsidered  trifles”  during  the  period  of 
studentship. 

This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  unpopularity 
of  vaccination.  A  mother  wants  it  performed 
upon  her  child,  and  requests  that  her  surgeon 
will  attend  to  it  directly  that  he  has  any  matter 
he  can  recommend.  He  calls  in  due  coarse, 
vaunts  the  virtues  of  his  virus,  and  inserts  it 
into  the  arm  of  the  child.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
week,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  scratch  ;  and  a  se¬ 
cond  attempt  is  made.  This  again  fails,  and 
there  is  a  repetition,  until  the  parents  are  tired 
of  it,  and  close  all  further  meddling  with  the 
sweeping  conclusion  that  it  is  altogether 
“  humbug.”  The  failure  has  been  owing  to  the 
manipulator  scratching  so  deeply  with  his  lancet 
that  the  e.xuded  blood  has  encompassed  the  virus 
and  prevented  its  absorption. 


A  second  case  occurs,  and,  instead  of  the  pock 
rising  and  maturing  healthily,  it  furnishes  pus, 
or  ichor,  or  bloody  serum,  in  place  of  lymph,^ 
and  round  the  deposit,  to  an  indefinite  e^^teiit, 
is  an  erysipelatous-looking  inflammation.  After 
much  trouble  and  treatment,  both  localand  gene¬ 
ral,  the  sore  heals,  and  the  child  gets  well;  but 
shortly  afterwards  takes  the  smallpox,  andsufferk 
from  it  severely.  These  are  sad  cases,  but  they  are 
not  uncommon.  An  investigation  into  them 
generally  terminates  in  the  conviction  that  the 
nntoward  circumstances  were  due  to  the  matter 
itself  being  unhealthy,  or  too  old  before  its  re¬ 
moval  from  the  pock;  to  the  child  from  which 
it  was  taken  being  disordered  or  diseased ;  or 
the  one  to  which  it  was  administered  being  in  a 
like  condition. 

These  are  items  of  the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quence,  and  yet  are  often  neglected  as  though 
they  were  of  no  consideration  at  all.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  advisable  never  to  vaccinate  with  virus  from 
the  pock,  however  healthy-looking,  of  a  child, 
itself  diseased,  or  of  diseased  parents.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  lymph  of  a  healthy-look¬ 
ing  pock,  of  a  constitutionally  healthy  child, 
has  become  deteriorated  by  that  child  catching 
cold  or  being  seized  with  'bowel  complaint 
during  the  maturation  of  the  pock ;  and  that 
this  said  lymph  has  been  the  cause  of  ' painful, 
nay  dangerous,  symptoms  to  a  sound  ^ild  in*- 
oculated  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  healfh^f 
virus  of  a  healthy  source  has  propagate^  itself 
mischievously,  and  sometimes  latallyi- when  irtifc-’ 
pregnating  a  subject  diseased  or  disordered^ 
the  time  of  taking  it.  The  observations  made 
on  the  case  above  are  applicable  alsp,  to  this 
one — even  a  slight  deviation  from  health  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  may  alter  the  properties  ’ 
and  produce  of  the  inserted  matter.  In  facCa 
child  should  never  be  vaccinated  without  its 
state  of  health  being  first  clewly^ascertaitiell, 
and  any  defects  capable  of  relief  being  scfLipu- 
lously  remedied.  The  state  of  the  .weather, - 
again,  is  of  the  utnlost  consequence  to  vaccina¬ 
tion  ;  this  should  never  he  performed  in  a  sickly 
season,  or  during  very  hot  weatlier.  In  eithei- 
case  it  may  happen  that  the  tnatt'er  will  not ' 
take,  or  that  it  will  run  an  unhealthy  course. 

A  very  eommon  consequence  of  vaccinating  in 
hot  weather  is  a  secondary  cutaneous  ailment — 
papular,  pustular,  vesicular,  or  furfuraceous. 
Sometimes  this  trouble  is  lasting,  and  gives  the 
parents  the  idea  that  it  is  the  sole  consequence 
of  vaccination ;  against  which  they  forthwith 
acquire  a  prejudice  they  never  fail  to  utter 
within  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

These  are  things,  amongst  many  others  we 
could  name,  that  have  operated  to  the  injury  of 
the  cause  of  vaccination.  The  prejudices  of 
vulgar  minds  are  easily  ministered  to,  and  not 
easily  overcome ;  for  which  reason  it  especially 
becomes  us,  in  all  our  professional  intercourse 
with  the  world,  to  guard  against  imposing  upon 
it,  and  upon  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible. 

“  Little  errors,”  as  the  Chinese  proverb  says, 
“like  straws  thrown  upwards,  show  best  the^ 
true  nature  and  course  of  the  cuvrent”;  and  feiv 
errors  commit  a  man  more  to  the  invective  ai^i 
prejudice'lif  p^rty  than  small, ones4  ;  i'lihe'  eBa'i  -• 
mon  opinion  of  soelety  is,  that  if  an  individual 
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fail  in  trifles  be  is  sure  to  be  wanting  in  matters 
of  greater  moment — a  man  who  cannot  pay 
pence  is  not  likely  to  pay  pounds !  For  the 
same  reason,  a  severe  operation  in  surgery  may 
be  unsuccessful,  because  the  very  nature  of  it 
involves  a  certain  risk,  and  the  operator  get  no 
blame ;  but  if  he  fail  in  a  minor  performance, 
which  the  public  opinion  will  tell  him  ^^any 
child  might  manage,”  he  will  lose  ctiste  for 
ever.  It  may  seem  a  trifling  thing  to  talk 
about,  but  the  practitioner  may  take  our  word 
for  it,  it  is  no  trifle  to  have  a  bad  case  of  vac¬ 
cination  ! 

The  objections  to  revaccination  are  all  in  the 
aame  category  with  those  already  named.  They 
are  either  the  offspring  of  popular  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  or  they  are  suggested  by  certain 
failures,  capable  of  obviation,  in  the  surgical 
part  of  the  process.  A  notion  prevails,  that 
dates  its  existence  nearly  half  a  century  back, 
and  is  stupid  enough  to  have  deserved  an  ex¬ 
plosion  long  ago,  that  a  second  vaccination 
always  carries  more  danger  with  it  than  the 
first.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  sup¬ 
position.  Certainly,  many  cases  have  occurred 
illustrative  of  both  local  and  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  but  these  are  all  intelligible  according 
to  the  propositions  already  laid  down.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  slightest  trouble  will  ever 
be  the  result  of  this  most  wise  precaution,  if  the 
means  of  it  be  observed  and  applied  with  ordi¬ 
nary  discrimination  and  judgment.  It  has 
lately  been  our  opportunity  to  see  two  people, 
parents,  revaccinated  from  their  own  child. 
In  the  father  an  imperfect  pock  rose,  and 
,  passed  away  without  any  inconvenience,  local 
or  general ;  in  the  mother,  on  the  contrary,  an 
angry  pustule  arose,  painful  at  first  and  itching 
afterwards,  never  maturing,  hut  leaving  an  ec- 
cbyraosis  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  that 
threatened  ulceration.  The  matter,  of  course, 
was  the  same  in  these  two  cases,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  results  of  its  application  could  only  be 
due  to  the  relative  states  of  health  of  the  parties 
subjected  to  its  influence.  A  case  has  lately 
been  going  the  round  of  the  medical  press, 
illustrative  of  the  baneful  efiects  of  revaccina¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  originating  from 
some  or  other  of  the  causes  we  have  enume¬ 
rated.  Nothing  but  common  precaution  is 
wanted  to  free  vaccination  from  every  charge 
of  ineflicacy  or  injury.  We  hope  the  hints  we 
have  thrown  out  will  not  be  without  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  profession. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

A  CONTEMPORARY — Under  bad  advice  and  the 
influence  of  a  personal  bias  much  to  be  pitied — 
having  published  a  number  of  mistakes  and 
misstatements,  with  an  evident  design  of  in¬ 
juring  the  characters  and  repute  of  many  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  we  are  authorized  to  give 
the  following  brief  corrections : — ■ 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  never  has  re¬ 
signed  the  Presidentship,  nor  did  he  ever  in¬ 
tend  to  make  such  a  resignation. 

Although  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  a  supplementary  charter, 
it  is  not  now  sitting,  and  has  some  tim®  «ince 
delivered  in  its  report  to  the  CouucU. 
fu  The  proposition  of  a  supplementary  charter, 


so  far  from  being  opposed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  originated  in  his  own  suggestion. 

Nothing  is  known,  or  can  be  known,  about 
the  provisions  of  the  supplementary  charter, 
should  one  be  proposed — for  the  obvious  reason, 
that  the  Council  have  as  }'et  expressed  no  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

The  assertion  that  it  was  ever  intended  to 
reorganize  the  committees  is  wholly  unfounded. 

The  statement  that  a  certain  journal  has, 
“single-handed,”  eflected great  changes,  or  any 
changes,  in  the  Royal  Society  is  wholly  un¬ 
founded  ;  and  the  fact  that  these  misstate¬ 
ments  arc  made  “single-handed”  is  offered 
as  a  favourable  instance  of  the  judgment 
and  discrimination  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  public  press.  The  question  of  a  sup¬ 
plementary  charter — the  only  question  that 
involves  a  change — was  mooted  by  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  iu  November  last, 
long  before  the  Council  was  honoured  by  the 
abuse  of  the  Lancet. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  misstatements 
and  abuse  which  our  contemporary  has  bestowed 
on  the  members  of  this  society,  especially  on 
its  Secretaries,  have  excited  no  higher  emotions 
among  the  Fellows  than  disgust  and  contempt. 
The  attacks  on  Dr.  Roget  have  been  at  once  as 
ridiculous  and  harmless  as  they  have  been  evi¬ 
dently  malicious  and  personal,  and  of  them¬ 
selves  show,  in  the  words  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  “  how  much  accuracy  may  be 
expected  in  this  journal’s  other  statements.” 
The  vituperations  have  been  utterly  unw'orihy 
of  notice ;  and  no  one  who  knows  either  Dr. 
Roget  or  his  assailant  would  condescend  to  take 
the  trouble  of  a  defence. 


MEDICAL  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  profession  at  laige  are  very  im¬ 
perfectly  informed  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  for  the  registration  of  medical 
practitioners,  desire  to  state  some  of  the  changes 
m  the  law  which  the  bill  would  in  their  opinion 
have  effected,  and  in  so  doing  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  the  society  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  measure. 

The  hill  purports  to  be  “A  Bill  for  the  Registra¬ 
tion  of  Medical  Practitioners  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,”  or,  as  its  title  is  quoted  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Bill,  “  An  Act  for  the  Registration  of  the 
legally  qualified  Practitioners  of  Medicine  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.”  A  bill  professing  no  other 
object  than  to  secure  an  authorized  registration  of 
legally  qualified  practitioners  in  medicine  was 
unlikely  to  provoke  opposition  from  any  quarter, 
and  had  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  been  content 
to  take  the  measure  upon  trust,  and  to  judge  of  the 
scope  of  the  bill  from  its  title,  they  would  have 
given  a  ready  assent  to  its  passing  into  a  law. 

The  bill,  however,  upon  examination,  appeared 
to  the  society  to  propose  other  objects  than  a 
registration  of  legally  qualified  practitioners,  and 
to  contemplate  important  changes  in  the  law,  of 
the  expediency  of  which  the  society  entertained 
very  grave  doubts,  which  subsequent  consideration 
has  only  served  to  confirm. 

To  enable  an  individual  to  engage  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  ot  medicine  in  England  without  committing 
a  breach  of  the  law,  certain  known  qualifications 
are  demanded  from  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
specify  those  qualifications,  as  they  are  familiar 
to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  as  the  law  now  stands,  an  indivi¬ 
dual  who  may  have  acquired  a  legal  qualification 
to  practise  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary 
in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  is  not  entitled  in  respect 


of  such  Irish  or  Scotch  qualification  to  practise  a« 
a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  in  Englarrd  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  an  act  were  to  pass  which  directed 
a  registration  of  the  legally  qualified  practitioners 
of  this  country,  such  persons  as  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  only  of  a  qualification  to  practise  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland  would  not  be  entitled  to  claim  regis¬ 
tration  under  it.  It  will  he  observed,  that  the 
society  are  not  at  present  expressing  any  opinion 
upon  the  expediency  of  such  a  law ;  they  are 
Simply  stating  that  such  would  be  the  operation 
of  an  act  which  provided  for  the  registration  of 
the  legally  qualified  practitioners  of  this  country. 
Now,  the  bill  in  question  proposed  to  authorize 
the  registration  on  the  English  register  of  any 
person  who  shpuld  have  taken  a  degree  in  medi¬ 
cine  at  any  Irish  or  Scotch  university,  or  have 
obtained  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  license  from 
any  Irish  or  Scotch  college  or  hall,  and  any  such 
person  would,  as  a  result  of  such  registration, 
have  acquired  the  rights  arid  privileges  of  a  legalljf 
qualifieil  English  practitioner.  Such  at  least' j$ 
the  opinion  which  the  society  have  formed  from 
the  language  of  the  bill  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  from 
the  language  of  the  bill  only  that  the  profession 
or  the  public  can  judge  of  its  intended  operation.’ 

If  it  was  in  fact  the  intention  of  the  bfll'^to 
admit  on  the  English  register  all  persons  who  1)4.4 
obtained  a  qualification  to  practise  atiy  brHncfi  bf 
the  profession  in  any  part  of  the  three  kingd'opiS, 
and  to  give  fo  such  persons,  on  obtaining  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  registration,  allthe  privileges  ptrin  Erig- 
lish  practitioner,  it  is  obvidus  that  an  important 
change  in  tlie  law  .was  conipjnpla.ted^  aji^d  thfit  the 
legal  right  to  practise  iriedicine  .In  Tliis  to.riritfy 
would  have  been  conferred  Oh, a  very  lai^O  blass 
of  individuals  who  do  not  at  prestm^effjdy  tli^t 
right.  '  '  ,  ,  '  . 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  it  tcif  tbp  IriferitVOh 
of  tlie  bill  to  effect  this  change  iti  the;  laWJ  the 
question  arises,  .is  such  a  change  expeiireht  ?"  Is 
it  advisable  that  an  individual  who  has  receiy'cS 
his  education  and  examination,  and  obtained,  his 
license  or  diploma  in  one  part  of  tire  United  Kirig- 
dom,  should  be  entitled  to  practise  without  restric¬ 
tion  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ?  ’  ' 

The  opinion  w  hich  the  Society  of  Apothecai'ies 
have  formed  upon  the  subject  is  this.  The  society 
have  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  perfect 
reciprocity  of  practice  between  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  three  kingdoms,  provided  su^h 
reciprocity  of  practice  is  established  on  the  basis 
of  a  uniformity  of  education  and  examination. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  course  of  study  pursued 
in  one  school  of  medicine  may  differ  very  mate¬ 
rially  in  quality  and  extent  from  the  course  of 
study  pursued  in  another ;  and  it  is  also  ^ite 
possible  that  the  examination  to  wdiich  the  candi¬ 
date  for  a  license  to  practise  is  subjected  by  ope 
examining  hoard  may  differ  essentially  in'  tope 
and  character  from  the  examination  to  which  he 
would  be  subjected  by  another;  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  con¬ 
trolling  power,  such  a  difference  would  in  fact  be 
found  to  exist  between  the  different  examining 
boards  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Particular  examin¬ 
ing  boards  would  soon  acquire  the  reputation  of 
being  satisfied  w'ith  a  less  extensive  course  of 
study,  or  with  a  less  searching  examination,  than 
others,  and  a  temptation  would  be  held  out  to 
students  to  seek  their  license  to  practise  frtJra 
boards  enjoying  this  species  of  reputation— a 
temptation  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  wbuld 
in  too  many  instances  be  found  unable  to  resist^ 
and  if^lo  check  existed  to  interfere  w'ith  an  bptlbn 
on  the  part  of  students  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  w  hatever  part  of  the  kingdom  thfey 
pleased,  tlie  society  anticipate  that  tjie  stftriffstrd 
of  qualification  which  would  be  reached  by'  .tte 
generality  of  students  would  be  considerably' lower 
than  that  which  is  at  present  attained.  ,  ' 

Although  the  eff  ect  of  the  bill  in  questibn  wo^d 
have  been,  as  the  society  believe,  to  authorise  Stiy 
one,  who  had  acquired  a  diploma  from  ahj' eilfa- 
mining  board  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kirigildhi, 
to  practise  without  restriction  in  every  other'pprt 
of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  did  not  attempt  fo  mSike 
any  provision  for  ensuring  a  uniform  standajrd  of 
education  and  examination  tbrougliont  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  provision, 
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tbe  society,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  think 
the  bill  in  this  respect  highly  objectionable. 

,  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  society  have  mis¬ 
apprehended  the  purport  of  the  bill ;  that  its 
dbjeftwas  simply  to  secure  a  registration  of  all 
such  medical  practitioners  as  had  satisfied  some 
competent  authority  of  their  having  actpired  a 
«;ertain  amount  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
thus  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  between  those 
who  had  been  educated  as  medical  men,  and  those 
who  had  not,;  and  that  the  bill  did  not  propose, 
by  admitting  such  persons  to  registration,  to  give 
them  any  legal  title  to  practise  which  they  did 
not  already  possess :  the  society  can  only  reply, 
that  they  are  advised  that  the  actual  operation  of 
the  bill  would  have  far  outstripped  any  such  in¬ 
tentions  ;  and,  that  such  would  have  been  the 
case,  the  society  think  will  be  apparent  from  tbe 
following  considerations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  all  persons  who 
jad  obtained  a  medical  degree,  diploma,  or  license, 

'  i'om  any  university,  college,  or  hall  in  either  of 
'  he  three  kingdoms,  were  entitled  to  registration 
h,  England.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an 
ndividual  who  had  obtained  a  medical  degree 
'rbm  a  Scotch  university.  Such  a  degree,  as  the 
aw  now  stands,  confers  no  right  to  practise  medi- 
C(n£  in  England  ;  but  it  would  have  entitled  the 
^graduate  to  demand  a  certificate  of  registration 
under  this  bill.  The  /o7-m  of  the  certificate  is 
given  in  the  schedule,  and  is  important.  Tire 
registrar  certifies  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
vested  in  him,  by  “An  Act  for  the  Rcistration  of 
the  l^ally  (^Malified  Practitioners  of  Medicine  in 
Great  Biilaih  afid'  Ireland,*'  A.  B.  has  been  duly 
registered  atcprdihg  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
act,  as  , a  member  of  the 'Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
'England,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  powers 
,  j»rivjleges  conferred  by  the  said  act.” 
Kow,  supposing  tire  bill  had  done  nothing 
more  than  entitle  the  graduate  in  question  to  the 
possession  of  this  certificate,  could  it  have  been 
.tfiahtended  for  a  moment,  that  an  individual  who 
bad  been  registered  under  an  act  providing  for  the 
registration  of  legally  qualijied  practitioners,  and 
whom  the  law  had  accredited  as  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  England  (whatever  the 
meaning  of  that  term  may  be),  was  not  legally 
qualified  to  practise  medicine  in  England?  The 
bill,  however,  did  not  allow  the  question  to  rest 
upon  the  form  of  the  certificate  of  registration. 
Eot  only  did  the  bill  propose  to  exempt  pereons 
possessing  the  certificate  from  being  summoned  on 
Juries,  and  irom  serving  corporate,  parochial,  and 
such  like  offices,  but  the  bill,  as  originally  intro¬ 
duced,  after  providing  that  no  person  who  did  not 
possess  the  certificate  should  be  capable  of  acting 
m  the  capacity  of  a  medical  officer  of  any  public 
institution,  proceeded  to  enact,  that  “Wherever 
by  law  it  is  provided  that  any  act  shall  be  done 
by  a  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  or  medical 
or  surgical  practitioner,  by  whatever  name  or  title 
called,  such  provision  shall  be  construed,  after  the 
passing  of  the  act,  to  mean  a  person  possessing  a 
certificate  in  force  according  to  the  2rrovisions  of  this 
act,  and  such  persons  only."  Tbe  language  of  this 
paragraph  appears  to  admit  of  only  one  con¬ 
struction,  namely,  that  the  possession  of  the  certi¬ 
ficate  was  t  o  confer  a  legal  title  to  practise.^ 

It  is  for  the  general  practitioners  of  this  country, 
gentlemen  possessing  the  diploma  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  this  Society,  to  consider  whether  it 
is,  .advisable  that  the  law  should  merge  all  dis- 
iinctlons  between  themselves  and  an  individual 
whose  only  qualification,  for  example,  might  be 
;  &e  diploma  of  a  master  in  surgery  from  Glasgow, 
.or  aligense  from  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  of  Dublin  ; 
ifliatsuch  an  individual  should  be  deemed  in  point 
.  of  law  equally  eligible  witli  those  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  qualification,  bbtli  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gsry,  to  bold  all  medical  and  surgical  appoint¬ 
ments  in  this  country  ;  and  that  this  change  in 
the  law  should  be  effected  without  any  accom¬ 
panying  provision  for  a  uniform  standard  of 
education  and  examination  being  maintained  in 
the  various  licensing  boards  of  the  kingdom. 

This  paragraph  was  omitted  from  the  bill  as 
..^■afcendeq  In  committee,” 


It  will  have  been  observed,  that  the  certificate 
of  registration  testifies  that  the  individual  named 
therein  has  been  registered,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act,  as  a  member  of  “tbe  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  England.”  There  is  no  institution  in 
I'lngland  known  by  the  name  of  the  Facility  of 
Medicine,  nor  is  there  the  most  distant  allusion  in 
the  body  of  tlie  bill  to  the  existence  of  such,  aa 
institution,  or  to  any  intention  to  create  one.  The 
term  conveys  no  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant,  by 
membership  iri  a  faculty  of  medicine ;  and  itwould 
be  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  thay  be  intended, 
where  nothing  certain  is  expressed.  The  society, 
therefore,  can  only  invite  attention  to  tbe  fact,  that 
whatever  the  particular  qualification  may  be  in 
respect  of  which  a  medical  practitioner  may  claim 
registration,  whether  it  be  as  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  a  fellow  or  licentiate  of  tlie  College 
of  Fhysicians,  a  fellow  or  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  an  apothecary  in  practice  before  1815, 
or  a  licentiate  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  this 
society,  the  certificate  of  registration  which  will 
be  granted  to  him,  and  the  possession  of  which 
will  be  the  only  legal  evidence  of  his  being  entitled 
to  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  a  medical 
practitioner,  ■will  recognise  him  only  as  a  member 
of  a  faculty  of  medicine  wliich  the  bill  neither 
finds  in  existence  nor  proposes  to  create. 

Here,  therefore,  was  a  measure  which  compelled 
every  medical  practitioner  who  was  not  prepared 
to  forego' privileges  and  exemptions  whicli  he 
enjoys  under  the  existing  laws,  and  which  are 
essential  to  the  due  exercise  of  his  profession,  to 
register  himself  in  conformity  with  its  provisions. 
Ttie  registration  consequently  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  compulsory  registration,  and  so 
far  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  ;  because 
a  voluntary  registration  would  be  a  partial  one, 
and  a  partial  registration  would  in  some  respects 
be  worse  than  no  registration  at  all.  But  having 
compelled  a  physician  to  register  himself  in  respect 
of  his  degree  or  license,  or  the  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  respect  of  his  diploma, 
or  the  licentiate  of  the  Court  of  E.xaminers  of  this 
society  in  respect  of  his  certificate,  it  surely  would 
not  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  registration  should  embody  a  recital  of  the 
fact  accordingly,  instead  of  an  official  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  individual  has  become  a  member  of 
an  institution  existing  only  in  imagination,  and 
having  no  apparent  end  or  object  of  existence, 
except  to  reduce  to  a  nominal  equality  all  orders 
and  degrees  in  the  profession. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  society,  a  hill  containing 
provisions  such  as  have  been  adverted  to  (and 
the  society  have  abstained  from  all  comment  on 
matters  of  detail)  was  not  a  measure  to  be  hurried 
through  Parliament,  at  the  close  of  an  unusually 
protracted  session,  without  time  being  afforded  for 
receiving  or  even  asking  explanation  as  to  the 
intentions  of  its  framers  ;  and  the  society,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  discharge  of  an  obvious  public  duty, 
resorted  to  the  necessary  steps  for  expressing  the 
objections  which  they  entertained  to  the  bill  pass¬ 
ing  into  a  law. 

Apothecaries’  Hall,  Oct.  7,  1 846. 


MiSCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEDICAL  REVIEWERS  AND  MEDICAL 
PUBLISHERS. 

Oct,  13. 

Sir, — I  congratulate  the  medical  profession  in 
having  in  you  an  impartial  reviewer,  uninffuenced 
ill  any  way  by  the  bookselling  trade.  , 

I  consider  that  you  hold  the  same  place  in  the 
medical  that  the  “  Athenmum’’  does  in  the  literary 
world ;  and  I  hope  that,  as  you  possess  as  much 
talent,  you  will  be  as  successful  as  that  periodical. 

You  may  remember.  Sir,  the  necessity  which 
e.xisted  for  such  a  work,  it  being  well  known, at  the 
time  of  its  first  publication,  that  the  only  weekly 
review  (the  ‘‘ Literary  Gazette”)  was  the  property 
of  certain  of  “  the  trade" ;  and  that  no  author  had 
the  chance  of  a  fair  review,  if  his  work  was  not 
published  by  one  of  the  “  clique.”  So  is  it  now 
with  the  “  Medical  Gazette”  and  the  “  Lancet,” 
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i  - 

The  first  being  influenced  by  Longman’s,  and  th# 
Other  by  Churchill.  ‘ 

In  proof  of  my  last  assertion,  I  have  taken  th«t 
trouble  to  look  at  the  reviews  for  the  last  twely,^ 
monthsin  the  “  Lancet,”  and  I  find  them  to  be  be* 
tween  twenty  and  thirtyin  number;  the  greater  por- 
tiort  of  whicli  are  books  published  by  Gbarcbill,aU 
of  them  being  favourably  noticed,  and  some  of 
them,  praised  to  .the  uttermost. 

Again,  too,  in  the  “  Lancet”  of  last  week,  oat  of 
nine  books  received  for  review,  there  are  as  many 
as  six  recently  published  by  Churchill;  while  I 
have  known  works  published  by  other  booksellers 
to  remain  unnoticed  for  months!  Is  this  fair,  or 
just,  to  the  rest  of  the  trade? 

Now, Sir,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  one 
of  these  conclusions  is  self-evident — either  that  the 
report  which  I  have  heard  twenty  times  repeated 
in  the  “  Row,"  that  the  “  Lancet”  has  become 
the  sole  property  of  Churchill  since  it  left  Essex- 
street,  is  correct ;  or  that  there  is  an  “  understand,^ 
i)ig"in  book-reviewing  not  unworthy  of  a  ‘^coti- 
sideration,’’  as  well  as  ia  post-mortem  examinations 
on  coroners’  inquests. 

1  am.  Sir, your  obedient  servant, 

A  London  Publisher. 


ON  THE  POTATO  DISEASE,  OR  EPISOLANIC. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Much  has  been  and  is  being  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  every  gradeof  people,  from  the  nobility  down¬ 
wards;  and  the  variety  of  the  theories  advanced  only 
tends  to  prove  the  mystery  and  the  uncertainty  which 
envelops  the  subject.  But  there  is  one  doctrine 
advocated  that  is  likely  to  prevail,  viz.,  that  at¬ 
mospheric,  or  rather  meteorological, influence  is  the 
true  source  of  the  potato  disease,. 

With  a  view  of  strengthening  this  doctrine,  and 
to  modify  it  a  little,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  a  few 
observations,  as  I  am  myself  a  sufferer,  and  am 
practically  acquainted  with  the  disease. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  bad  the  oppor^upity 
of  observing  several  species  of  the  genus  solanum, 
this  year,  that  they  are  generally  affected  by  the 
prevailing  disease;  if  such  is  really  the  case,  it 
serves  to  show  that  last  autumn  and  summer  were 
inimical  to  the  genus  solanum  in  the  same  way  that 
1845  was  to  the  crop  of  wheat,  or  that  some  season# 
prove  to  hops,  &c.  I  have  therefore  called  it  episo- 
Tanic,  as  analogous  to  epidemic  (which  is  only 
properly  applied  to  disease  of  the  peojde). 

It  is  well  known  to  botanists  that  all  plants  are 
subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases  ;  many  species  o 
plants  are  subject  to  diseases  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  some  families  of  plants  have  peculiar  dis¬ 
eases  only  common  to  them,  while  other  groups  are 
only  affected  by  those  that  are  common  to  .  most 
plants,  such  us  the  common  mildew,  the  curl  blight, 
the  wet  blight,  the  drought,  the  starving,  the  cold, 
the  fungous,  the  scorching,  the  animalcule,  and  in¬ 
sect  blights,  besides  several  other  cegrotal  appear¬ 
ances  wliich  are  produced  by  the  various  noxious 
agents  to  which  all  plants  are  exposed. 

We  must  remember  tiiat  the  potato  is  an  exotic, 
and  very  nearly  as  tender  a  one  as  the  cucumber; 
can  we  then  wonder  that  its  tender  constitution 
should  be  destroyed  by  some  no-xious  agent  in  the 
atmosphere?  Although  the  solanum  vulgatum,  or 
common  nightshade,  is  a  British  plant,  yet  it  will 
not  bear  the  least  degree  of  frost,  which  proves  that 
the  genus  is  a  peculiarly  delicate  one,  even  in  its 
own  country. 

Dr.  A.T.  Thomson  published  his  opinion  a  few  days 
back,  in  a  daily  paper,  respecting  tlie  potato  disease, 
wherein  he  supposes  that  the  potato  is  weary  of  its 
labour  in  feeding  mankind,  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
become  extinct.  He  suggests  that  the  potato  should, 
in  future,  be  raised  frequently  from  seed  instead  of 
from  tbe  tuber;  I  tliink  that  the  hint  is  a  very 
valuable  one;  and  tiiat  tlie  potato  ought  to  be 
raised  from  the  apple  occasionally.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  concur  with  Dr.  Thomson,  in  supposing 
that  tlie  potato  is  likely  to  become  extinct,  or  that 
the  plants  thus  raised  from  seed  will  escape  the 
disease. 

1  have  two  acres  and  n  half  pf  what  is  called 
here  the  “  Loudon  oval  potato,”  aboqt  one-third  of 
which  is  disea^  )  and  there  are  ih  the  same  (which 
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is  on  a  dry  slope)  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
seedling  potatoes  raised  from  seed  in  the  year  1844. 
The  seedlings  are  much  finer,  cleaner,  and  more 
productive  than  the  others ;  yet  both  seedlings  and 
those  raised  from  tubers  in  the  old  way  are  equally 
aflTected  by  the  disease;  therefore  Dr.  Thoms<tn’s 
theory,  though  a  valuable  one,  is  no  prophylaxis  to 
the  disease. 

I  have  also  three  acres  of  a  coarse  kind  of  potato 
which  were  growing  vigorously  till  the  storm  of  the 
3rd  or  August,  when  the  field  became  overflowed 
by  the  Dee,  and  from  that  day  the  leaves  blackened, 
the  stalks  withered,  and  the  young  tuber’s  growth 
was  completely  arrested,  so  that  I  had  only  five 
sacks  of  potatoes  from  the  whole  field. 

I  cannot  say  whetlier  the  crop  was  ruined  by  the 
flood  or  by  the  prevailing  disease  which  made  its 
appearance  very  soon  after  on  dry  and  wet  lands; 
but  I  have  often  observed  that  moisture  is  one  ele¬ 
ment  for  its  propagation,  or  rather  it  renders  the 
the  plant  more  susceptible  to  receive  the  infection. 

It  is  well  known  to  us  all  that  the  atmosphere  is 
capable  of  assuming  various  conditions  that  may 
prove  detrimental  to  some  organic  being  or  other — 
such  as  too  cold,  too  hot,  too  wet,  too  dry,  too 
boisterous,  too  highly  electrified,  too  much  charged 
with  poisonous  ova,  effluvia,  miasmata,  or  gases, 
besides  other  conditions  that  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  ;  therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  manner 
(though  not  the  cause)  by  which  the  disease  origi¬ 
nates. 

The  potato  disease,  or  blight,  has  a  peculiar  effect 
on  the  constitution  of  the  plant  very  similar  to  that 
of  erysipelas  on  the  human  body;  the  cuticles  of  the 
tubers  form  patches  of  blisters  which  soon  mortify 
the  cellular  pulp  beneath  them ;  in  short  the 
nutrition  of  the  young  tuber  is  arrested  in  the  same 
way  as  undetached  abortion  sometimes  takes  place 
to  a  fcetus  in  utero. 

Now,  why  should  one  plant  be  affected  by  the 
disease  while  the  very  next  to  it  will  be  healthy  ? 
or  why,  under  the  same  stalk,  one  half  of  the  tubers 
will  be  sound  and  the  other  half  diseased  ?  These 
questions  can  best  be  answered  by  analogy  drawn 
from  human  d'seases,  with  which  we  are  more  con¬ 
versant,  such  as  epidemics.  Whenever  cholera, 
plague,  fever,  or  the  exanthemata  prevail,  we  shall 
find  that  one  man  will  receive  the  infection  while 
the  other  escapes  it;  his  escape  must  be  attributed, 
not  so  much  to  his  idiosyncratic  non-susceptibility 
as  to  his  vis  d  tergo  at  the  time ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  every  man’s  latent  vis  vita  is  as  vari¬ 
able  as  the  wind :  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  enter  an  infected  house  while  my 
spirits  were  depressed  either  from  bodily  or  mental 
cause. 

Hoping,  Sir,  that  I  have  been  able  to  offer  some 
remarks  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  meteoric  in¬ 
fluence  as  the  first  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  and  the 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  potato  itself  as  the 
second  or  proximate  cause,  I  shall  conclude  bv 
merely  remarking  that  I  have,  four  years  ago,  de¬ 
monstrated  the  existence  of  nerves  in  vegetables,  so 
that  the  analogue  between  animal  and  vegetable 
diseases  will  become  stronger  and  stronger  the 
more  the  subject  is  explored. 

I  am.  Sir,  respectfully  your  humble  servant, 

John  Williams. 

Pentre,  near  Corwen,  Oct.  12. 

DR.  FORBES  AND  HYDROPATHY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir,— If  your  correspondents,  instead  of  turning 
“aghast”  and  writing  in  dismay  or  indignation  on 
subjects  about  which  they  evidently  are  but  ill  in¬ 
formed,  would  make  it  a  rule  to  use  them  eyes  first 
and  their  pens  afterwards,  you  might  be  saved  some 
trouble,  mankind  some  woes,  and  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  some  reproaches.  Perhaps  I  am  as  far 
from  being  a  hydropathist,  properly  so  called,  as 
either  of  your  correspondents ;  yet  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  has  satisfied  me  that  there  are  diseases, 
beyond  the  reach  of  relief  from  ordinary  medi¬ 
cine,  which  may  be,  and  are,  frequently  cured  in 
hydropathic  establishments. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  royal  road  to  know¬ 
ledge.  To  obtain  it  we  must  employ  some  means, 
and  take  some  trouble.  If  medical  men  make  it  a 
point  of  conscience  never  to  place  confidence  in 


the  observations  and  researches  of  others,  and  will 
not  inquire  for  themselves,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  is  possible  for  them  ever  to  do  justice  to  any  new 
doctrine  which  at  all  militates  against  the  routine 
knowledge  which  was  taught  them  in  the  schools. 
The  way  I  obtained  my  knowledge  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  hydropathy  was  this :  — I  had  long 
regarded  the  so-called  hydropathy  as  an  old  and 
much-esteemed  friend  in  a  new  face,  and  clad,  per¬ 
chance,  in  somewhat  better  attire.  I,  therefore, 
was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this  new 
clothing  was  or  was  not  an  improvement  on  the 
old.  For  this  purpose  I  betook  myself  to  Boppart, 
on  the  Rhine,  where  was  a  hydropathic  establish¬ 
ment,  at  which  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo,  of  scientific  ce¬ 
lebrity,  officiated  as  English  medical  officer.  Here 
I  remained  for  nearly  two  months,  and,  for  my 
my  trouble,!  obtained  the  following  advantages:  — 

1.  In  case  any  intelligent  patient  liappens  to 
ask  my  opinion  of  hydropathy,  I  can  now  answer 
him  in  a  rational  manner,  and  am  not  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  striving  to  conceal  my 
ignorance  by  indiscriminately  abusing  it. 

2.  I  have  been  of  service  to  some  by  cautioning 
them  against  trying  the  treatment,  when  I  was  sa¬ 
tisfied,  from  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  that  it  was 
not  applicable  to  their  particular  cases.  And  here 
I  can  from  experience  assert,  that  many  a  patient 
who  would  not  heed  the  advice  of  his  medical  at¬ 
tendant  if  he  saw  that  it  was  dictated  by  ignorant 
prejudice,  will  thankfully  yield  to  his  opinions  if 
he  sees  that  they  are  the  result  of  examination  and 
inquiry. 

3.  I  have  recommended  a  course  of  cold-water 
treatment  in  a  hydropathic  establishment,  in  more 
than  one  case,  where  I  thought  that  benefit  to  my 
patient  might  arise  from  it ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  result  has  proved  the  correctness  of  my 
opinions. 

4.  I  saw  sufficient  at  Boppart  fully  to  satisfy  my 
mind  on  the  following  points:— 1st.  That  in  certain 
diseases,  more  especially  in  chronic  rheumatic  gout; 
in  secondary  syphilis,  in  general  debility  resulting 
from  excessive  mental  or  bodily  toil,  and  in  a  few 
other  chronic  diseases,  the  treatment  is  most  valu¬ 
able  and  efficacious;  and  cures  may  be  effected  by 
it  in  cases  where  every  other  means  has  been  un- 
availingly  tried.  2nd.  That  with  proper  care,  and 
in  scientific  and  honest  hands  (like  those  of  Herbert 
Mayo  for  instance),  the  hydropathic  treatment, 
consisting  of  sweatings  and  bathings,  is  wholly 
unattended  with  danger  ;  but  that  it  is  highly 
dangerous  when  practised  by  the  ignorant  or  dis¬ 
honest.  3rd.  That  though  the  mode  of  living, 
the  freedom  from  anxiety  and  care,  the  pure 
country  air,  and  regular  exercise,  may  in  some 
great  degree  conduce  to  the  restoration  to  health 
of  the  patients  in  a  cold-water  establishment,  yet 
that  this  is  not  all,  but  in  certain  cases  cold  water, 
as  there  applied,  docs  undoubtedly  exert  a  positive 
curative  influence  over  disease.  4th.  That  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  hydropathic  treatment 
is  in  itself  sufficienf  i  ■  cure  all  curable  diseases, 
both  acute  and  chro,.  . 

I  hope  that  these  .v  observations  may  suffice  to 
allay  the  indignation  of  your  correspondents,  or,  at 
any  rate,  lead  them  to  look  deeper  into  the  matter. 
They  may  depend  upon  it,  that  unjust  prejudice 
will  rather  have  the  effect  of  attaching  undue  im¬ 
portance  to  hydropathy,  than  of  injuring  it.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  unmerited  opposition  to  which 
it  has  been  expo.sed,  in  all  probability  it  would 
never  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  “  pathy” 

at  all ;  but  would  simply  have  been  considered _ 

what  it  really  is— a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to  medi¬ 
cine.  I  knew  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
long  under  first-rate  medical  treatment  without 
benefit.  He  asked  the  advice  of  his  ordinary  medical 
attendant  about  trying  hydropathy.  Instead  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter,  and  giving  an  unprejudiced 
opinion,  the  practitioner  commenced  a  furious  tirade 
against  both  j)rofessors  and  practice;  predicting 
certain  destruction  to  his  patient  if  he  ventured 
across  the  thresiiold  of  a  cold-water  establish¬ 
ment.  Tne  patient  left  the  house  disgusted  with  the 
bigotry  he  had  witnessed,  and  more  firmly  resolved 
than  ever  to  try  the  system.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
was  cured  of  a  complaint  which  had  afflicted  him 
for  some  years.  But  what  was  the  effect  on  the 


medical  man  ?  He  not  only  lost  the  confidence  of 
this  patient,  but  of  others  also,  because  he  had 
predicted  what  had  never  come  to  pass;  and  the 
treatment  obtained  more  credit  than  it  was  justly 
entitled  to. 

In  the  main  I  agree  with  Dr.  Forbes.  He  has 
arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclusions  by  studying 
the  writings  of  the  hydropathists  as  I  have  by  ob¬ 
serving  their  practice.  If  these  things  are  true, 
Dr.  Forbes  deserves  well  of  the  profession  for 
placing  them  before  the  members  in  their  true 
colours.  The  attempt  to  conceal  them  would  be  a 
traitorous  act  on  the  part  of  a  journalist  who  oc¬ 
cupies  the  position  which  Dr.  Forbes  holds.  He 
may  be  regarded  with  angry  eyes  now,  by  some 
who  will  not  examine  these  things  for  themselves; 
but  in  a  few  years  he  will  receive  his  reward. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Hilbers,  M.D. 

Norwich,  Oct.  12. 

War-office,  Oct.  9.— 5tl7  Dragoon  Guards 
—Assist.  Staff  Surgeon  William  Arden  to  be  As- 
sist.-Surgeon,  vice  Affleck,  promoted  in  the  74th 
Foot.  To  be  Surgeon — Assist.-Surgeon  Charles 
Dawson,  M.D.,  from  the  42ndFoot,  vice  Dolmage, 
removed  from  the  8th  Light  Dragoons.  Hospital 
Staff— Surgeon  Alexander  Gumming,  from  the  74th 
Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  First  Class,  vice 
John  Hall,  promoted.  Charles  Lockhart  Robert¬ 
son,  M.D.,  to  be  Assist.  Staff  Surgeon,  vice  Arden, 
appointed  to  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Obituary. — At  Loodianah,  Aug.  2nd,  James 
Stewart,  M,D.,  surgeon  to  the  11th  Regiment  of 
Light  Bengal  Cavalry.  At  Edinburgh,  'zth  inst., 
Patrick  Charles,  M.U.,  of  Putney.  On  Saturday, 
the  26th  ult.,  in  his  68th  year,  Mr.  William 
Mason,  M.D.,  of  Carnarvon.  On  Saturday,  at  his 
house,  in  Upper  Duke-street,  William  Gill,  sur¬ 
geon,  in  his  65th  year.  On  the  2ud  instant,  at 
Clarence-square,  Cheltenham,  Congreve  Selwyn, 
Esq.,  M.U.,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
7th  instant,  at  Gray’s  Thurrock,  in  the  31st 
year  of  his  age,  Henry  Ashton  Meeson,  M.D., 
second  son  of  John  Meeson,  Esq.,  of  the  same 
place.  At  Sukkur,  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  the 
31st  year  of  his  age,  William  Braikenridge,  as¬ 
sistant-surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
Bombay  Service,  acting  as  surgeon  of  the  1 1th 
Native  Bombay  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Braikenridge,  of  Bartlett’s-buildings,  London. 
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f/France. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Oct.  12 ;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  entirely  taken  up  with  subjects 
foreign  to  medical  science. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  OcL  13;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 

The  Plague. 

The  fifth  scientific  conclusion,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  incubation  of  the  plague  does 
not  last  more  than  one  week,’’  was  adopted. 

The  sixth  conclusion  was  also  adopted.  But  a 
long  debate  ensued  upon  the  seventh,  in  which  new 
sanatory  measures  are  proposed  :—M.  Gaultier  de 
Claubry  was  of  opinion  that,  in  proposing  new 

regulations,  the  Academy  outstepped  its  duty,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  desirable  merely  to  state 
that  considerable  modifications  in  the  present  order 
of  things  were  called  for,  than  to  specify  in  what  these 
alterations  should  consist. — M.  Dubois  (of  Amiens) 
also  objected  in  toto  to  the  last  conclusion,  which 
he  did  not  consider  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experience,  or  even  with  the  doctrines  pro¬ 
fessed  in  the  report.  The  commission  proposed 
that  quarantines  and  lazarets  be  maintained,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possible  introduction  of  the 
plague  into  France.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
show  that  the  plague  might  be  imported,  which 
the  commission  had  completely  failed  in  doing. 
M.  Dubois  then  repeated  the  objections  which  he 
had  already  raised  against  the  ten  instances  of 
imported  plague  contained  in  the  report,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  they  had  not  by  any  means 
as  much  importance  as  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  the  commission.  Quarantines  and  lazarets  were 
now  judged  useless  by  all  those  who  had  travelled  in 
the  Levant ;  whether  they  were  by  the  commission 
deemed  useful  or  superfluous,  our  age  would  see 
their  downfal.  In  twenty  years,  perhaps  sooner, 
they  would  live  only  in  the  recollections  of  men; 
and  if  the  Academy  were  to  give  its  support  to 
these  superannuated  institutions,  that  scientific 
body  would  thereby  only  compromise  its  reason, 
Its  science,  and  its  authority.  M.  Dubois  con¬ 
cluded  by  demanding  the  complete  rejection  of  the 
seventh  conclusion. 

Gonorkhceal  Ophthalmia,  by  M.  Jobeet  (de 
Lamballe). 

A  man,  aged  twenty-three,  was  admitted  into  the 
wards  of  the  Hospital  Saint  Louis  on  the  6th  of 
^'or  five  months  he  had  been  subject 
to  a  gleety  discharge,  when  suddenly  one  of  his 
eyes  became  slightly  inflamed ;  in  order  to  relieve 
the  pain,  he  imprudently  followed  the  advice  which 
he  revived,  to  wash  the  eye  with  urine ;  the  gonor¬ 
rhoeal  secretion  had  not  ceased.  The  next  day  after 

le  dangerous  application,  both  eyes  were  violently 
inflamed,  and  when  he  entered  the  hospital  the 
were  purple,  considerably  swollen,  and  when 


separated,  which  could  be  done  only  with  great 
difficulty,  showed  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
and  lids  in  a  state  of  intense  injection,  of  a  scarlet 
colour,  and  forming  a  prominent  chemosis  around 
the  margin  of  the  cornea;  purulent  matter,  mixed 
with  blood,  escaped  between  the  lids,  a  throbbing 
pain  was  experienced,  and  impossibility  to  bear 
even  a  mitigated  light.  The  pulse  was  quick  and 
strong,  the  mouth  parched,  and  the  nights  sleepless. 
During  the  first  three  days,  blood  was  removed 
five  times  from  the  arm  and  twke  from  the  foot ; 
purgatives  were  exhibited,  and  the  lunar  caustic 
carried  all  over  the  mucous  membrane  and  cornea; 
cold  applications  were  kept  continually  in  contact 
with  the  eyes.  Under  the  influence  of  this  ener¬ 
getic  treatment  the  symptoms  subsided,  but  left  an 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  which  ended  in  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  membrane  and  adhesion  of  the  iris  to 
the  orifice.  On  the  18th  of  August  the  patient 
left  the  hospital ;  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  con¬ 
siderable  sensibility  to  light  was  still  present,  and  a 
permanent  stain  had  formed  on  each  cornea. 

This  case  was  therefore  so  far  fortunate  that 
vision  was  not  lost,  but  perforation  of  both  cornese 
took  place,  notwithstanding  a  treatment  which  was 
most  active  ;  venesection  performed  seven  times 
during  three  days,  local  cauterization,  purgatives, 
&c.,  certainly  show  that  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  case  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  eminent  sur¬ 
geon  to  whom  it  was  confided.  We  have  seen 
more  fortunate  results  from  less  debilitating 
measures ;  and  the  severity  of  the  disease,  coupled 
with  its  frequency,  induces  us  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Medical  Times  the  opinions  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Ricord,  whom 
experience  has  led  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
different,  in  some  respects,  from  that  followed  bv 
Dr.  Jobert. 

Is  the  malady  a  result  of  direct  contact  of  the 
gonorrhoeal  secretion  with  the  eye,  or  is  it  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  metastasis  ?  On  these  points  pathologists 
are  at  variance.  M.  Ricord  believes  that  direct 
contagion  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  disease, 
because  it  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women, 
and  because  one  eye  is  oftener  affected  than  both 

a  circumstance  which  metastasis  cannot  explain. 
The  Professor  admits,  however,  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  in  which  it 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  same  origin.  In  this  form 
the  patient  is  always  a  person  who  has  suffered 
more  or  less  from  rheumatic  or  catarrhal  affections; 
and  both  eyes  are  usually  attacked;  in  fact,  the 
genital  gonorrhoea  acts  only  as  a  stimulus  by 
which  the  catarrhal  or  rheumatic  predisposition  is 
brought  into  action.  True  gonorrhoeal  inflamma¬ 
tion,  generally  depending  upon  positive  contagion, 
affects,  therefore,  usually  one  eye  only;  whereas  the 
other  form,  due  to  a  catarrhal  habit,  invades  both. 
But  it  is  far  from  uncommon  to  see  the  contagious 
variety  pass  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  mostly 
from  the  secretion  of  the  diseased  eye  running  into 
the  healthy  one  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose — a  mode 
of  propagation  facilitated  by  decubitus  on  the 


healthy  side.  It  is  not  proved  that  one  eye  is  more 
subject  to  the  malady  than  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms,  M.  Ricord  con¬ 
ceives  that  fever  is  less  common  in  the  form  which 
results  from  direct  contact  of  pus  with  the  eye,  than 
in  that  which  is  the  result  of  a  catarrhal  predis¬ 
position.  Swelling  of  the  lids  sets  in  rapidly,  and 
the  eye  may  then  be  truly  compared  to  an  abscess, 
the  secretion  of  which  is  imprisoned  between  the 
lids  and  the  eyeball,  by  the  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Instead  of  oedema, 
pus  may  be  infiltrated  under  the  conjunctiva;  the 
swelling  of  the  lids  is  then  less  considerable,  and 
eversion  of  the  lower  lid  is  occasionally  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  phlegmonous  chemosis  surrounds  the 
cornea,  and  binds  it  in  an  iron-like  frame,  so  as  to 
produce  its  mortification  by  pressure.  The  rapid 
progress  of  the  disease,  endangering  the  eye  in  the 
space  of  two,  three,  or  four  days,  makes  iturgentto 
resort  without  hesitation  to  energetic  measures, 
likely  to  arrest  its  pernicious  tendencies. 

^  As  to  diagnosis,  the  violence  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  has  in  itself  nothing  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
ophthalmia;  neither  do  the  presence  of  granulations 
afford  any  degree  of  certainty,  nor  can  the  colour 
of  the  part,  or  of  the  secretions,  give  any  positive 
information.  One  circumstance  alone  must  be 
taken  into  very  serious  consideration,  it  is  the  pre¬ 
existence  or  coexistence  of  urethral  gonorrhoea ;  it 
is,  besides,  far  safer  to  take  simple  ophthalmia  for 
gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  eye,  than  to 
commit  the  contrary  mistake. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  both  eyes  is  much 
less  severe  than  the  other  form,  and  does  not 
threaten  destruction  of  the  organs  of  vision  ;  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  simultaneous  afftction 
of  the  two  eyes,  the  peculiar  form  of  radiated  in¬ 
jection  around  the  cornea,  and  the  pre-existence  of 
rheumatic  pain.  In  the  variety  due  to  contagion, 
antiphlogistic  treatment  alone  is  insufficient :  it 
forms  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  medication,  but  can¬ 
not  constitute  an  exclusive  method.  Mercury,  co- 
paiva,  and  cubebs  are  useless ;  and  irritation  of  the 
urethra  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  return  of  the 
discharge  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  ab¬ 
surdity.  Far  from  fearing  that  repercussion  of  the 
urethraljgonorrhoeamay  be  productive  of  metastasis 
on  the  eye,  M.  Ricord  states  that  he  has  never 
known  ophthalmia  to  occur  during  the  first  days  of 
the  existence  of  urethritis — an  additional  reason 
for  the  application  of  the  methods  which  ensure 
an  early  cure  of  gonorrhoea. 

The  most  important  therapeutic  measure  in  the 
treatment  of  ophthalmia  consists  in  the  well-directed 
and  bold  use  of  the  lunar  caustic.  It  may  be  used 
in  solution,  in  powder,  or  in  a  solid  form.  The 
solutionis  the  easiest  of  application:  38s.  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  siver  to  §ss.  of  distilled  water — such  is  the 
proportion  to  be  employed ;  but  its  action  is  not 
limited  to  the  diseased  parts,  and  extends  also  to 
those  which  have  remained  healthy.  In  infants 
and  unmanageable  adults  it  is,  however,  a  great  rer 
source.  The  powder  can  only  be  applied  in  an  un- 
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equal  manner,  and  the  Professor,  therefore,  prefers 
the  solid  pencil.  The  inferior  lid  being  first  turned 
down,  the  pencil  is  lightly  earned  over  it,  so  as  to 
whiten  its  surface;  the  same  operation  is  repeated  for 
the  upper  lid,  and  for  the  spots  of  the  ocular  con¬ 
junctiva  which  are  mostsevcrely  affected ;  the  cornea 
should  on  no  account  be  touched.  An  injection  of 
water  is  made  immediately  afterwards  in  order  to 
wash  away  uncombined  portions  of  caustic  ;  four, 
five,  or  six  hours  later,  if  the  swelling  and  pain  are 
undiminished — if  the  secretion  is  not  thinner,  more 
8aniou8,and  less  abundant — the  cauterization  should 
be  repeated,  and  should  be  renewed  a  third  and 
even  a  fourth  time,  in  case  the  persistency  of  the 
symptoms  happens  to  require  it.  When  chemosis 
is  very  considerable  it  should  be  excised,  and  if 
purulent  be  freely  scarified ;  these  operations 
should  follow,  not  precede  cauterization,  in  order 
that  hemorrhage  may  not  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  caustic.  During  the  two  years  which  we 
passed  in  the  wards  of  Dr.  Ricord,  as  interne, 
eleven  cases  were  admitted  in  which  these  precepts 
were  attended  to,  and  their  value  will  be  properly 
judged  of  when  we  say  that  the  eyes  were  preserved 
in  all  the  patients. 


HOTEL  DIED. 

Cerebbai.  Hemorrhage— Clinical  Re¬ 
marks,  BY  M.  Rostan. 

General  cephalalgia  cannot  by  any  means  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  prodromic  symptom 
of  apoplexy;  headache  is  observed  in  most  acute 
disorders,  and  is  even  much  more  frequently  met 
with  in  other  maladies  than  in  cerebral  hemorrhage ; 
on  the  contrary,  tingling  and  formication,  limited 
to  one  half  of  the  body,  clearly  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  some  important  change  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  on  the  opposite  side.  Three  orders  of 
disease  may  produce  loss  of  consciousness  :  disease 
of  the  heart,  sudden  shocks  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  cerebral  affections.  Syncope  is  characterized 
by  paleness,  weakness  of  respiration  and  of  pulse. 
In  asphyxia  precisely  opposite  phenomena  appear  : 
the  face  is  purple,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  the  cause 
can  usually  be  ascertained,  the  patient  having  been 
removed  from  a  room  filled  wuth  carbonic  acid,  or 
having  been  taken  out  of  water,  or  found  hanging 
by  the  neck;  in  a  word,  syncope  and  asphyxia 
will  at  all  times  be  easily  distinguished  from 
apoplexy  by  the  absence  of  respiration  and  of  the 
pulse,  or,  at  least,  their  extreme  weakness. 

These  considerations  lead  the  practitioner  to  refer 
at  once  loss  of  consciousness,  in  a  case  of  apoplexy, 
to  disease  of  the  brain ;  it  is,  besides,  an  acute  dis¬ 
order,  the  patient  having  been  suddenly  struck 
down  by  the  attack ;  all  chronic  affections  can, 
consequently,  at  once  be  set  aside.  The  acute 
maladies  by  which  loss  of  consciousness  may  be 
occasioned  are  congestion,  hemorrhage,  meningo¬ 
encephalitis,  and  local  encephalitis.  The  first  dimi¬ 
nishes  gradually  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
occurrence,  and  usually  disappears  some  hours  after 
its  manifestation.  Meningitis  and  diffused  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain  are  attended  with  fever— a  fact 
which  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  diagnosis.  If, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  general  symptoms  point 
distinctly  to  acute  disease,  paralysis  of  any  part  of 
the  body  be  present,  a  limited  inflammation,  a  red 
softening  of  a  portion  of  one  hemisphere,  may  be 
asserted  to  exist.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  establish  the 
diagnosis  between  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  the 
form  of  ramolissement  which  is  not  due  to  inflam¬ 
mation,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  more  or 
less  paralytic,  and  when  the  absence  of  details  of 
the  case  leave  the  physician  in  doubt  as  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  existence  of  premonitory  signs.  Attentive 
observation  of  cases  during  an  experience  of  tw'enty 
years  induces  Professor  Rostan  to  state  as  a  rule, 
that  white  softening  of  the  brain  is  always  ushered 
in  by  prodromata,  such  as  tingling  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  limited  pain  in  the  head,  cramps  in  the  limbs, 
&c.’-  in  apoplexy,  on  the  contrary,  precursory  signs 
are  absent.  The  seat  of  hemorrhage  is  so  constant 
In  the  side  of  the  brain  opposite  to  the  paralysed 
parts  of  the  body,  that  not  one  well-authenticated 
isuci  has  yet  been  brought  forward  in  which  the 
contrary  has  been  observed.  Thus  may  be  solved  a 
problem  which  at  first  sight  would  appear  inex¬ 
plicable,  Yiz.,  “  iQ  a  case  of  complete  loss  of  con¬ 


sciousness,  determine  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent 
of  the  anatomical  changes  by  which  it  has  been 
occasioned.” 

A  New  Operation  for  the  Destruction 
OF  Internal  Piles,  by  F.  Z.  Amussat,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  —This  method 
consists  in  the  circular  cauterization  of  the  pedi¬ 
cles  of  the  tumours  with  the  solidified  caustic  of 
Vienna.  The  dangers  which  attend  excision,  and  the 
hemorrhage  so  frequently  observed  as  a  consequence 
of  that  operation,  have  induced  many  practitioners 
to  prefer  the  actual  cautery ;  but  this  method  is 
one  of  difficult  application,  and  the  results  which 
it  yields  scarcely  compensate  for  the  suffering  which 
it  causes.  The  new  operation,  according  to  the 
inventor,  is  more  fortunate  in  its  results,  exposes 
the  patient  to  no  danger,  and  less  pain  than  the 
other  methods.  M.  Amussat  does  not  think  it 
necessary,  after  destruction  of  internal  piles,  to  re¬ 
move  also  those  tumours  situated  below  the  sphinc¬ 
ter;  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  materially  subside 
a. ter  the  cure  of  the  internal  hemorrhoids.  The 
intestine  having  been  cleared  by  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  exhibited  one  day  before  the  operation,  the 
hemorrhoidal  tumour  is  seized  with  a  forceps,  and, 
in  order  to  protect  perfectly  the  surrounding  parts, 
they  are  isolated  by  the  application  of  wooden  or 
ivory  blades,  analogous  to  those  of  paper  knives. 
Another  forceps,  containing  the  caustic  on  the 
inside  of  its  branches,  is  then  passed  round  the 
neck  of  the  swelling,  and  cold  water  is  injected 
over  the  tumour  with  a  syphon  throughout  the 
operation,  viz.,  two  minutes.  The  hemorrhoid  is 
then  emptied  of  its  blood  by  a  puncture  with  a 
tenaculum,  a  cold  injection  is  made,  and  the  parts 
are  reduced.  Three  cases  of  success  are  reported; 
no  accidents  followed  the  use  of  the  caustic. 

Dan.  M'Carthy,  D.M.P. 
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Clinical  Observations  on  theUse  of  the 
Valerianate  of  Zinc. — M.  Namias  publishes  in 
the  “Giornale  per  Service  ai  Progress!  della  Patologia 
e  della  Terapeutica”  some  remarks  on  the  use  of 
this  remedy,  which  he  says  has  not  fulfilled  all  the 
promises  made  for  it  by  its  proposers.  Experience, 
however,  has,  on  the  whole,  according  to  M. 
Namias,  been  much  less  unfavourable  towards  it 
than  it  usually  is  towards  other  remedies  which  are 
put  forth  as  extremely  valuable.  It  appears,  then, 
that  sulphate  of  zinc  will  remain  among  the 
materia  medica,  if  not  as  a  specific  in  neuralgia,  at 
least  as  a  valuable  remedy,  especially  in  certain 
affections  in  which  the  variableness  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  disorder  the  diagnosis,  although  their  first 
origin  is  evidently  in  the  nervous  system.  M. 
Namias,  in  his  communication,  relates  several 
such  cases,  the  chief  of  which  we  have  extracted. 
In  the  first  case  a  lady  had  suffered  for  several 
months  fVom  pain  in  the  precordial  region,  accom¬ 
panied  with  so  severe  a  sensation  of  tightness  at 
the  chest  as  to  threaten  suffocation.  As  she  had 
previously  had  intermittent  fever,  her  condition 
was  attributed  to  obstruction  of  the  vena  portae. 
Yet  the  intermissions  of  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
the  healthy  .appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
soundness  of  the  hypochondriac  regions,  which 
did  not  show  the  slightest  tenderness  when  firmly 
pressed  on,  convinced  M.  Namias  that  the  case  was 
not  one  of  venous  congestion,  but  one  of  neuralgia, 
in  which  the  uso  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc  was 
rationally  indicated.  He  prescribed  at  first,  there¬ 
fore,  about  two  grains  of  the  valerianate  to  be 
taken  in  two  doses  daily.  This  treatment  did  not 
immediately  produce  any  benefit, but  its  effects,  once 
commenced,  proceeded  slowly  but  steadily  until  the 
patient  was  perfectly  relieved.  The  medicine  was 
continued  for  six  weeks,  the  dose  being  doubled 
after  the  first  few  days.  At  the  end  of  the 
treatment  the  patient’s  health  was  so  perfectly 
restored  that  mental  emotions,  which  had  always 
previously  produced  the  worst  effects,  no  longer 
exercised  any  injurious  influence  over  her  health. 
In  the  second  case  a  lady  bad  complained  during 
several  weeks  of  a  painful  sense  of  constrition  of 
the  gullet,  with  sudden  headache  and  prostration 
of  strength,  which  had  much  increased  after  an 
attack  of  spasms,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
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coming  very  feeble.  She  had  previously  been  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  same  symptoms  by  means  of  musk. 
M.  Namias  prescribed  the  valerianate  of  zinc  for  a 
fortnight,  in  the  same  doses  as  in  the  first  case. 
The  patient  recovered  perfectly,  and  stated  that 
she  had  never  been  so  well  as  after  the  use  of  this 
remedy. 

The  following  cases  show  in  what  order  and  to 
what  extent  bleeding  and  the  use  of  the  valerianate 
of  zinc  should  be  used  in  nervous  diseases  compli¬ 
cated  with  attacks  of  local  inflammation  : — 

In  his  third  case  M.  Namias  attended  a  lady  who 
was  not  only  afflicted  with  neuralgia  but  also  with 
rheumatic  fever  and  Inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
throat.  After  having  relieved  the  patient  of  the 
last  two  diseases  by  means  of  antiphlogistic  treat¬ 
ment,  she  suffered  from  complete  insomnia  and  a 
feeling  of  oppression  at  the  thorax.  Tl»e  valerianate 
of  zinc,  given  at  the  rate  of  four  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  relieved  her  completely  in  about 
a  fortnight.  Pain  in  the  left  eye  supervened,  and 
reappeared  several  times  during  the  day,  each  attack 
lasting  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  valerianate 
was  again  administered — at  first  in  quantities  of 
four  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards 
at  the  dose  of  eight  grains  in  the  same  period. 
Within  five  days  the  cure  was  perfect. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  of  a  lady  attended  by  M. 
Minich,  who,  by  frequent  abstraction  of  blood,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  relieving  an  attack  of  apoplectic  conges¬ 
tion  attended  with  hemiplegia.  The  patient, 
however,  still  complained  of  pain  in  the  occipital 
region.  This  pain  was  not  periodic  but  inter¬ 
mittent.  The  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus 
produced  no  relief.  The  valerianate  was  prescribed 
in  increasing  doses  from  three  grains  to  five  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  continued  during 
eight  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  pain 
had  entirely  disappeared. 

In  the  fifth  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  valerianate 
was  of  no  service  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  who  was 
affected  by  giddiness  and  heaviness  in  the  head,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  marked  attack  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Leeches  to  the  anus,  and  the  use  of  purgatives  with 
an  infusion  of  digitalis,  gave  prompt  relief.  M.  Na¬ 
mias,  wishing  to  know  the  toxic  properties  of  this 
remedy,  and  whether  it  produces  the  same  poi¬ 
sonous  effects  as  the  other  preparations  of  zinc, 
performed  several  experiments  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  He  gave  to  a  middle-sized  rabbit  a  drachm 
of  the  medicine,  and  to  a  second  half  a  drachm, 
and  in  neither  case  were  any  ill  effects  produced. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  he  gave  to  the  rabbit 
which  had  previously  taken  half  a  drachm  of  the  va¬ 
lerianate,  a  drachm  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  The  animal 
died  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  examination 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  was  found  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation. 

On  the  Administration  op  the  Sulphate 
OF  Quinine  in  Cases  of  Rheumatism. — M. 
Fantonetti  relates,  in  the  same  journal,  eighteen 
cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  in  which  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  although  given  in  much 
smaller  doses  than  is  customary  in  the  Parisian 
hospitals  in  the  majority  of  cases,  increased  the 
fever,  and  brought  on  headache,  vertigo,  delirium, 
deafness,  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  &c.  M.  Fantonetti 
has,  consequently,  determined  for  the  future  not  to 
exceed  the  quantity  of  a  grain  and  a  half  every 
two  hours,  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  crys¬ 
tallized  tartaric  acid.  Administered  according 
to  these  principles,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was 
productive  of  much  benefit,  evidently  shortening 
the  course  of  the  disease  in  numerous  eases. 

Extensive  Hypertrophy  of  the  Scrotum 
REMOVED  Successfully. — M.  Cappelletti  re¬ 
cords  in  the  same  journal  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
scrotal  hypertrophy  on  which  he  operated  success¬ 
fully.  The  following  are  the  chief  particulars  : — 
The  patient  was  a  Jew,  aged  fifty,  born  at  Brod,in 
Poland.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  quitted  Brod 
for  Keschnow,  in  Bessarabia,  where  he  lived  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  whence  he  went  to  Bucharest,  and 
thence  to  Constantinople;  lastly,  he  removed  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  lived  five  years.  His  tempe¬ 
rament  was  lymphatic,  and  he  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health.  About  twelve  years  ago  he  observed 
small  abscesses  in  the  rectum.  These  broke,  and 
formed  fistulous  openings;  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
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scrotum  then  commenced  and  proceeded  gradually 
without  causing  pain.  The  tumour  having  attained 
about  double  the  size  of  the  head,  and  causing  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  progression,  the  patient  came 
to  Europe  to  have  it  removed.  The  skin  presented 
a  normal  texture  ;  the  penis  was  so  retracted  as  to 
have  nearly  disappeared ;  the  parts  gave  off  an  in¬ 
supportable  stench,  and  two  fistulous  passages  led 
from  the  left  buttock  into  the  tumour.  In  opera¬ 
ting,  M.  Cappelletti  proposed  to  retain  sufficient 
skin  to  cover  the  wound,  and  also  to  preserve  the 
testicles  if  they  were  found  sufficiently  healthy. 
He,  therefore,  first  made  a  longitudinal  incision 
through  the  raphe,  into  which  he  afterwards  carried 
two  transverse  cuts,  one  from  each  groin,  so  as  to 
detach  a  kind  of  tegumentary  flap  on  each  side. 
These  flaps  he  dissected  up  and  raised  on  the  belly. 
Afterwards,  faking  the  spermatic  cord  as  a  guide, 
he  found  the  right  testicle,  which,  being  healthy, 
was  dissected  out.  The  same  proceeding  was  re¬ 
peated  on  the  other  side.  He  then  detached  the 
rest  of  the  tumour  from  the  perineum.  The  cuta¬ 
neous  flaps  were  then  brought  together,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  covered  the  whole  wound  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  in  the  perineum.  Points 
of  suture  were  inserted,  and  the  wound  was  simply 
dressed.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  dressing  was 
removed  and  some  of  the  sutures  extracted,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  hemorrhage  j  this  was  arrested,  and  the 
sutures  were  reinserted.  Union  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  rapidly  that  on  the  2Gth  day  the  patient 
was  able  to  get  up,  the  wound  being  perfectly 
healed.  An  examination  of  the  tumour  showed 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  neither 
the  skin  nor  the  tunica  vaginalis  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  diseased. 

Researches  on  Scurvy. —  M.  Novellis  has 
published  a  paper  on  scurvy  in  the  “Annali 
Universali  di  Medicina,”  in  which  he  has  well 
sketched  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  paper 
also  contains  numerous  original  cases  of  scurvy, 
and  remarks  on  the  cause,  origin,  and  characters 
of  the  disease.  According  to  AI.  Novellis’  view's, 
scurvy  is  always  the  same  affection,  whether  it 
occur  on  sea  or  land  ;  and  it  presents  itself  under 
two  forms — one,  apyreticor  chronic,  and  the  other 
attended  with  fever.  M.  Novellis  proposes  to  call 
the|  latter  kind  scorbutic  synochus — it  being  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  an  inflammatory  fever, 
complicated  with  symptoms  of  scurvy ;  although 
this  fever  is  generally  simple,  it  may  induce 
sloughing  of  the  gums  and  cheeks,  and  cause  death. 
Its  inflammatory  nature  is  well  shown  by  the  re¬ 
sults  which  follow  antiphlogistic  treatment;  the 
means  succeeding  best  being  general  bleeding, 
leeches  to  the  gums,  acid  drinks,  mild  purgatives, 
and  ice  applied  to  the  mouth.  Scurvy  is  neither 
contagious  nor  infectious ;  its  most  useful  pro- 
I  phylactic  treatment  consists,  not  in  administering 
;  such  and  such  remedies,  but  in  improving  the 
I  state  of  the  general  health  of  the  persons  exposed 
‘  to  the  influence  from  which  it  arises.  All  vege- 
I  tables  which  can  be  eaten  raw  are  useful  in  scurvy, 

I  provided  they  are  such  as  are  easily  digested, 
i  Thus  lettuce  and  chicory  are  eaten  raw  with  ad- 
I  vantage,  and  spinach,  chervil,  and  sorrel  cooked, 
i  Farinaceous  vegetables  should  be  avoided.  As 
■  regards  the  vegetables  containing  an  acrid  prin- 
;  ciple,  such  as  celery,  garlick,  leeks,  M.  Novellis 
;  states  that  they  are  capable  of  inducing  a  state  of 
!  scurvy  when  taken  in  excess.  Nitrate  of  potass  is 
j  preferable  to  all  the  other  various  pharmaceutical 
i  remedies  which  have  been  so  loudly  praised,  and 
i  especially  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  preparations  of 
j  iron.  The  best  topical  application  is  a  solution  of 
;  chloruret  of  soda.  M.  Novellis  states  that,  from 
j  the  result  of  his  experience,  it  would  appear  that 
1  salt,  far  from  being  the  cause  of  scurvy,  as  has 
I  generally  been  supposed,  is  of  great  utility  as  a 
j  curative  agent. 

j  On  the  Possibility  of  Employing  Elec- 
Itricity  as  a  Disinfecting  Agent. — M.  Pez- 
zoni  has  published  in  the  “  Memoriale  della  Medi¬ 
cina  Contemporanea,”  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
I  which  he  proposes  a  trial  of  electricity  to  medical 
I  men  who  may  have  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
I  its  results.  Si.  Pezzoni  states  that  he  has  had  no 
;  chance  of  putting  the  matter  to  the  test,  but 


that  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  on  hearing  that 
Henry,  of  Manchester,  had  published  in  1831,  a 
means  of  decomposing  the  poison  of  smallpox  and 
of  the  plague  by  the  agency  of  heat.  A  commis¬ 
sion,  sent  into  Egypt  by  the  Russian  Government, 
is  in  fact  at  present  occupied  in  investigating  the 
value  of  heat.  But,  supposing  their  experiments 
produce  an  affirmative  result,  the  employment 
of  heat  must,  in  many  cases,  be  extremely  incon¬ 
venient.  Certain  substances  would  be  decom¬ 
posed  by  it ;  others  would  lose  their  force. 
Besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  on  the  pre¬ 
cise  degree  of  heat  necessary  in  different  cases, 
which  would  depend  on  the  different  conducting 
power  of  the  substance  submitted  to  its  action. 
According  to  M.  Pezzoni,  all  these  inconveniences 
would  not  occur  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  the 
same  purpose.  If,  too,  it  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  that  in  many  countries  the  plague 
commences  and  ceases  spontaneously,  only  to  re¬ 
commence  a  little  later,  it  will  appear  probable 
that,  among  all  the  explanations  that  have  been 
given  of  the  circumstance,  the  most  likely  is  the 
one  which  attributes  it  to  the  action  of  the  electri¬ 
city  that  exists  on  all  parts  of  the  earth.  This 
modifies  apparently  our  condition,  so  as  to  render 
us  more  or  less  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  the 
plague.  When  w’e  -see  this  agent  produce  stu¬ 
pendous  meteorological  changes,  we  can  hardly 
refuse  to  admit  that  it  possesses  the  kind  of  power 
referred  to  it  in  the  present  instance.  M.  Pez¬ 
zoni  then  enters  on  the  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  its  use,  the  cliief  of  which  refers  to 
its  action  being  only  manifested  on  the  surface  of 
non-conducting  bodies,  and  not  penetrating 
their  substance.  How,  for  instance,  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  the  electric  action  would  penetrate 
the  whole  of  a  ball  of  cotton  ?  Here  AI.  Pezzoni 
falls  back  on  the  extraordinary  properties  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  the  marvellous  effects  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  This,  however,  forms  a  very  lame  an¬ 
swer  to  the  objection.  On  the  whole,  the  propo¬ 
sition  seems  ingenious,  and  is  at  least  worthy  of  a 
fair  trial. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

(Concluded  from  p.  45.) 

UMBILICAL  RUPTURE. 

Umbilical  Ruptures  —  Comparative  Freque^icy  in 
Male  Infants — Comparative  Frequency  in  Females 
advanced  in  life — Size — Form  and  Treatment  of 
Umbilical  Ruptures —  Operation  for  the  Relief  of 
Strangulated  Umbilical  Rupture. 

Umbilical  ruptures  are  either  existant  at  birth, 
or  they  are  generally  produced  soon  after,  though 
occasionally  they  are  formed  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  and  not  unfrequently  during  pregnancy. 

Congenital  umbilical  ruptures  depend  upon  the 
imperfect  development  of  the  front  walls  of  the 
belly,  the  foetus  remaining  more  or  less,  in 
this  respect,  in  that  early  condition  when 
the  bowels  have  not  yet  been  received  into  the 
cavity  of  the  belly.  Instances  of  this  malformation 
have  been  noticed  by  Wrisberg  in  a  foetus  of  ten 
weeks,  and  by  others  at  a  more  advanced  period. 
The  protrusion  varies  in  quantity :  if  a  large  portion 
of  the  bowels  be  contained  in  the  distended  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  navel-string,  the  child  usually  dies 
before  birth ;  but  if  this  be  less  great  he  may  be  born 
alive,  and  continue  to  live.  By  the  protrusion  into 
the  navel-string  the  vessels  are  always  more  or  less 
separated,  so  that  a  sort  of  triangular  space  is 
formed,  the  upper  angle  of  which  lodges  the  um¬ 
bilical  vein  and  the  lower  two  the  arteries ;  and  the 
thinness  and  distention  of  the  skin  of  the  cord 
readily  permits  the  bowels  to  be  perceived  througli 
it.  It  is,  therefore, advisable  that  at  birth  the  navel- 
string  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  it 


do  contain  any  bowel,  otherwise  it  may  he  tied  in 
and  the  child  destroyed,  of  which  there  are  not 
wanting  examples. 

Acquired  umbilical  mpture  may  be  produced  in 
infants  at  any  period  between  the  separation  of  the 
navel-string  and  the  third  or  fourth  month  ;  Des- 
sault  says  most  frequently  after  the  first  month. 
It  seems  to  result  often  from  the  child’s  crying 
violently,  and  in  this  way  is  accounted  for  the  great 
excess  of  umbilical  ruptures  in  male  children  over 
female  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  in  whom, 
of  twenty-five  cases  noted  by  Malgaigne  in  one 
year,  twenty -two  were  boys.  From  six  to  thirteen 
years  the  proportion  had  remarkably  changed,  so 
that  of  eight  children,  three  only  were  boys  who 
had  this  rupture.  Between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty  the  proportion  was  still  greater,  being  seven 
males  to  twenty-one  females.  After  which  it  again 
diminished,  so  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  pre¬ 
sented  thirteen  males  to  twenty-four  females;  and 
in  the  ten  following  years  the  numbers  were  equal, 
beyond  which  the  females  again  exceeded.  The 
total  number  noted  were  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  of  which  eiglity-six  were  males  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  females. 

In  young  children,  in  whom  the  disease  appears 
to  result  from  the  yielding  of  the  newly-formed  scar 
on  the  navel-string,  the  rupture  usually  has  a 
rounded  form,  and  destroys  the  usual  dimpled  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  navel ;  it  is  of  greater  or  less 
length  according  to  the  protrusion,  and  more  or 
less  cylindrical;  but  the  margin  of  the  navel-hole  is 
mostly  distinct,  and  the  diameter  of  the  rupture 
does  not  usually’  exceed  it.  Very  slight  pres¬ 
sure  returns  it,  and  the  finger  may  be  pushed 
with  it  into  the  belly  to  a  depth  correspondent  with 
the  length  of  the  protrusion;  but  directly  the 
finger  is  removed,  the  whole  swelling  starts  out 
again  as  with  a  spring. 

Umbilical  ruptures  are  more  frequent  in  women 
who  have  been  pregnant  than  in  others,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  distention  which  the  walls  of  the 
belly  have  suffered  by  the  enlargement  of  the  womb. 
Persons  who  are  very  stout  are  subject  to  it,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  dropsy  of  the  belly  the  navel 
starts  and  forms  a  little  swelling  similar  to  that  of 
young  children ;  it,  however,  then  rarely  contains 
more  than  a  little  fluid  which  is  forced  from  the 
cavity  of  the  belly. 

The  size  of  umbilical  ruptures  varies  considerably, 
especially  in  women  who  have  large  pendulous 
bellies ;  in  such  cases  the  tumour  will  sometimes  de¬ 
scend  to  the  pudendum,  and  contain  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  bowels.  An  Instance  of  this  kind 
is  preserved  by  a  cast  in  St.  Thomas’s  Collection. 

In  proportion  as  an  umbilical  rupture  increases 
in  size,  it  loses  its  globular  form;  and,  though  it 
enlarges  the  opening  of  the  navel,  it  usually  spreads 
far  beyond,  lapping  over  the  walls  of  the  belly  like 
a  spreadlngfungus,  and  by  its  weight  dragging  down 
towards  the  lap.  Tiie  surface  is  more  or  less  regular 
according  to  the  protrusion  and  the  quantity  of  fat 
in  the  cellular  tissue ;  sometimes  it  has  a  large 
nodular  form,  and  in  one  case  upon  which  I 
operated  it  was  contracted  in  the  middle  so  as  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  eight  with  a  trans¬ 
verse  depression  caused  by  the  irregular  yielding  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  which  dipped  down  so  far  as  to 
divide  the  sac  of  the  rupturri  nto  two  chambers. 
Sometimes  two  sacs  are  found,  an  instance  of  which 
occurred  to  the  elder  Mr.  Cline. 

The  protruded  bowels  in  this  rupture  are  gene¬ 
rally  considered  to  have  a  true  or  peritoneal  rupture 
sac  covered  by  superficial  fascia  of  varying  thick¬ 
ness  and  skin.  That  the  smaller  ruptures  have 
peritoneal  sacs  there  can  be  very  little  doubt;  but 
it  seems  to  me  very  uncertain  whether  large  ones 
have.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  indeed,  mentions  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  sac  having  been  either  absorbed  or 
burst;  and  Mr.  Stanley’s  case  in  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Museum,  in  which  the  front  »f  the  swell¬ 
ing  consists  “  of  fibres,  irregularly  interwoven 
and  separated  by  more  or  less  considerable  in¬ 
tervals,  in  which  there  is  no  serous  membrane, 
as  if  the  iieritoneum  had  undergone  partial  rupture 
or  fraying  from  distention’’  (p.  532), appears  tome 
only  the  beginning  of  the  breaking  through  of  the 
botvels,  which  at  last  are  covered  only  by  super¬ 
ficial  fascia  and  skin,  and  these  often  so  thin  that 
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it-Bcems  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  there  is 
anything  like  a  perfect  rupture  sac.  The  rupture 
sac  may  not  indeed  always  tear  at  one  spot,  so  that 
as  the  bowels  thrust  through  it  sinks  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  swelling,  hut  it  may  yield  and  burst  in 
several  places;  and  protrusions  of  omentum  or 
bowel  take  place  in  corresponding  number,  and  may 
even  be  strangulated  in  these  holes,  as  mentioned 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  (p.  46). 

Treatment. — It  is  usual  and  proper  to  endeavour, 
in  young  children,  to  assist  the  scar  of  the  navel- 
string  and  the  navel-hole  in  recovering  their  na¬ 
tural  condition ;  and  this  is  best  effected  by  an 
ivory  or  cork  hemisphere,  with  its  convexity  applied 
to  the  protrusion  so  as  lo'thrust  it  back  into  the 
belly,  and  there  retain  it  by  confining  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  with  plaster,  which  is  better  than  a  roller,  as 
that  is  apt  to  slip  about.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  as  regards  children,  that,  unless  there  be 
a  very  great  disposition  to  protrude,  and  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles  be  continually  exerted, the  navel-hole 
will  gradually  contract  itself,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  scar  also  narrows  and  becomes  more  tough  and 
unyielding,  so  that  the  rupture  is  cured  often,  in¬ 
deed,  without  any  artificial  assistance,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen. 

When,  however,  an  umbilical  rupture  is  formed 
after  the  adult  period,  it  rarely  if  ever  is  cured  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continues  increasing  and  ac¬ 
quires  considerable  size.  The  treatment,  then,  is 
merely  palliative,  consisting  (if  the  bowel  be  re¬ 
turnable)  of  a  simple  shield  which  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  overspread  the  belly  at  least  two 
inches  beyond  the  margin  of  the  umbilical  hole, 
and  which  is  to  be  fastened  by  a  broad  belt  strapped 
on  the  back.  Sometimes  a  boss  is  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  shield  of  sufficient  size  to  fill  up  the 
umbilical  hole  like  a  large  cork.  If  the  rupture 
cannot  be  returned,  a  large  teacup  should  be  fitted 
to  the  swelling,  by  which  its  increase  is  better  pre¬ 
vented  than  by  any  other  means.  Very  frequently, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours,  the  swelling 
continues  increasing ;  and  bandage  of  any  kind, 
except  merely  to  support  the  tumour  and  prevent 
the  dragging,  is  of  little  avail. 

When  an  umbilical  rupture  becomes  strangulated, 
the  operation  required  is  very  simple,  but  needs 
great  caution  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
coverings,  which,  if  it  be  of  size,  are  rarely  more 
than  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The  incision 
should  be  T-shaped  but  reversed,  through  the  skin ; 
and  the  flaps  having  been  dissected  carefully  back, 
the  superficial  fascia  is  exposed.  This  must  be 
gently  nipped  up  and  cautiously  opened,  which 
usually  at  once  gives  admission  to  the  sac.  The 
condition  of  the  bowel  is  then  to  be  ascertained — 
whether  it  be  adherent  to  the  sac,  or  whether  there  be 
a  septum  dividing  the  sac  into  two  chambers  so  that 
there  is  bowel  in  each-  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  some¬ 
times  the  bowel  may  be  pulled  out  gently  from  it, 
but  at  other  times  it  may  be  requisite  to  divide  the 
septum  and  lay  the  whole  into  one;  and  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  chamber  first  opened 
have  not  in  it  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  Sometimes 
this  division  of  the  septum  sets  the  bowels  at  liberty, 
and  they  can  be  returned  without  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  operator  must 
carefully  insinuate  his  finger  into  the  umbilical 
opening  at  its  upper  margin,  and  then, passing  the 
hernia  knife  in  upon  it,  divide  the  stricture  up¬ 
wards  in  the  course  of  the  linea  alba  to  sufficient 
extent  to  admit  the  return  of  the  protrusion.  If 
there  be  any  bands  in  the  hernial  sac  which  en¬ 
tangle  the  protruded  parts,  these  must  be  carefully 
divided  to  facilitate  the  reduction. 

When  the  rupture  is  very  large  it  will  be  useless 
to  attempt  returning  the  contents,  as,  from  their 
long  residence  in  the  sac,  there  is  not  room  in  the 
cavity  of  the  belly  to  receive  them,  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  got  in  completely,  or  escape  immediately 
pressure  is  removed.  The  operator  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  contented  to  relieve  the  stricture,  and  leave 
the  parts  as  they  were. 

If  an  umbilical  rupture  become  strangulated 
during  pregnancy,  the  operation  must  be  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  has  been  successfully,  several  times. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Berard, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Paris. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS.  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

“  Nemo  mortaliuin  omnibus  horis  sapit.” 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

The  subject  which  is  intended  to  pass  under  our 
review  is  one  of  so  great  and  universal  importance 
that  it  should  not  be  neglected  by  the  legislator ; 
the  evils,  enormities,  and  cruelties  connected  with 
it  have  been  such  that  it  should  occupy  the  close 
attention  of  the  philanthropist ;  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  most  of  the  inquiries  respecting  its  psycho¬ 
logical  investigations  are  so  great  that  they  require 
the  most  recondite  and  the  most  patient  attention 
of  the  philosopher ;  while  so  many  practical  dis¬ 
crepancies,  such  empirical  routine,  so  much  igno¬ 
rance,  has  been  so  generally  exhibited  in  the  moral, 
the  physical,  and  the  therapeutical  treatment,  that 
it  demands  the  prudent,  the  dispassionate,  and  the 
scientific  attention  of  the  enlightened  and  humane 
physician.  Needit  be  told  that  we  do  not  now  refer  to 
anything  corporeal;  but  we  are  speaking  of  the 
mind — that  intellect  which  God  has  in  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  placed  in  man,  and  in  man  alone. 

God  created  man  perfect :  not  only  was  man 
formed  in  the  image  of  God,  but  God  endowed 
man  with  mind ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this 
mind,  this  intellectual  power,  in  accordance  with 
the  decree  and  will  of  God,  that  man  possesses  do¬ 
minion  over  every  living  thing  that  creepeth  on 
the  earth. 

Civilization  could  not  extend,  man  indeed 
would  have  ceased  to  exist,  had  not  intelligence 
taught  him  how  to  avoid,  how  to  conquer,  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

Philosophers  have  for  ages  disputed  as  to  the 
composition  of  mind,  and  while  some  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  refer  it  to  ultimate  atoms,  others  have 
considered  it  as  ignited  air,  or  a  vital  essence.  We 
shall  not,  however,  stop  to  notice  the  material  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  nor  the  trans- 
migratory  but  yet  immortal  character  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Greeks;  nor  would  it  be  more  useful  even 
to  refer  to  the  ^re  of  Democritus,  the  water  of 
Hippo,  or  the  halitns  of  Heraclitus  ;  and  it  were  as 
unsatisfactory  to  consider  the  opinions  of  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  as  it 
would  be  to  perpetuate  the  subtle  and  infidel  opi¬ 
nions  of  more  modern  times. 

These  various  speculations,  although  amusing, 
and  perhaps  even  satisfactory  to  those  who  gave 
them  birth,  are  useless,  except  inasmuch  as  they 
t^ach  us  that  men  of  great  intellectual  powers  have 
failed  in  discerning  what  mind  is,  of  what  it  con¬ 
sists. 

This  we  know,  that  the  mind, as  an  immortal  and 
immaterial  entity,  is  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
body ;  and  that  while  this  earthly  tenement  must  dis¬ 
solve,  we  all  possess  within  us  a  soul  that  shall  never 
die — it  is  immortal.  The  soul  orthe  mind  can  never 
perish;  but  this  intellectual  principle,  this  mind, 
was  given  by  our  Creator  to  us,  to  guide  us  and 
direct  us  in  our  actions.  And  our  first  parents, 
possessing  this  reasoning  faculty,  received  an  express 
command  from  God,  which  command  they  broke, 
having  previously  debated  and  reasoned  upon  the 
utility  and  validity  of  such  command;  but  this 
command  having  once  been  broken,  conscience  im¬ 
mediately  condemned  them,  and  they  hid  them¬ 
selves  from  their  Maker ;  then  it  was  for  the  first 
time  that  man  knew  “  good  from  evil.” 

Man  is  a  rational  creature,  he  reflects  and  rea¬ 
sons  :  to  reason  is  to  compare  the  relation  of  facts 
with  each  other,  and  several  faculties  are  employed 
in  this  process  of  reasoning,  such  as  perception, 
attention,  memory,  and  comparison. 

By  the  faculty  of  perception  we  are  furnished 
with  ideas,  through  the  medium  of  the  external 
senses,  but  we  cannot  become  cognizant  even  of 
any  external  impression,  without  some  attention; 
it  is  true  the  necessary  degree  of  attention  may 
vary  very  much,  but  attention  is  essential,  without 
it  nothing  is  observed,  nothing  known,  nothing  can 
be  remembered,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
memory,  and  there  thus  being  an  absence  of  facts, 
there  can  be  no  comparison. 

Memory  is  indeed  the  very  “  storehouse  of  know¬ 
ledge,”  it  is  “  the  guardian  of  facts,”  by  it  we  re¬ 
tain  knowledge,  and  recal  past  occurrences. 


By  reason  we  distinguish  right  from  wrong’ 
truth  from  falsehood;  it  is  by  this  faculty  we  com¬ 
pare  the  relation  of  facts  with  each  other,  by  which 
we  deduce  one  proposition  from  another ;  it  is  this 
which  makes  man  a  rational  being;  he  reasons. 

The  judgment  is  generally  sound  where  a  man 
reasons  aright ;  and  when  wishing  to  know  why  a 
a  particular  opinion  has  been  given,  we  demand 
the  reasons  for  forming  such  a  judgment — we  say 
what  reasons  have  you  for  such  an  opinion  ?  It  is 
reason  which  makes  man  accountable.  A  man 
without  reason  is  irrational,  and  he  is  consequently 
incompetent  to  undertake  civil  duties,  and  is  irre¬ 
sponsible  for  criminal  acts. 

In  theory  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to 
separate  and  identify  the  various  faculties;  how¬ 
ever,  a  just  comparison  cannot  be  formed  but  by 
exercising  asound  judgment,  by  employing  reason; 
and  it  is  scarcely  more  justifiable  to  say  the  judg¬ 
ment  results  from  a  just  comparison,  than  to  infer 
that  the  comparison  can  be  correct  without  exer¬ 
cising  a  sound  judgment.  The  fact  appears  to  be, 
that  it  is  the  judicious  co-operation  of  all  the 
faculties,  and  their  harmonious  coadaptation  with 
each  other,  which  enables  man  to  reason  cor¬ 
rectly,  or  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  We  know 
there  are  numerous  faculties,  but  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other  in  progress  of  reasoning  is 
not  so  well  understood. 

Man  can  not  only  reason,  but  he  is  capable  of 
reflecting  upon  what  is  within  him ;  and  by  which  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  own  purposes.  This 
is  the  highest  faculty,  and  it  should  be  assiduously 
cultivated  by  one  who  wishes  to  regulate  his  con¬ 
duct  by  principle;  it  has  been  termed  self-inspec¬ 
tion,  or  reflection.  There  is  a  great  distinction 
between  perception  and  reflection,  and  we  shall 
hereafter  see  that,  when  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  faculties  is  at  fault,  each  produces  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  insanity. 

Whatever  is  perceived  is  called  an  idea,  taken  in 
its  enlarged  sense ;  and  an  idea  may  be  either 
simple  or  complex,  the  latter  being  formed  by 
various  mental  operations  or  combinations.  Those 
ideas  which  are  elementary  are  called  simple,  such 
constituting  in  fact  the  materials  from  which  com¬ 
plex  ideas  are  formed  ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  reason 
to  discover  the  congruities  or  incongruities  existing 
between  ideas,  there  being  either  a  natural  corre¬ 
spondence  or  a  natural  repugnancy. 

Reason  therefore  teaches  us  how  to  establish  the 
proper  relation  of  things  with  each  other,  and  by 
it  we  perceive  the  coincidence  or  consistency,  and 
the  irrespondence  or  inconsistency  between  any  of 
our  ideas.  The  rapid,  acute,  and  just  survey  of  the 
relation  of  things  with  each  other  constitutes  the 
sagacious  man,  while  he  is  considered  dull  and 
lethargic  who  torpidly  arrives  at  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  by  a  more  slow  process  of  induction.  The 
man  of  wit  and  genius  not  only  rapidly  connects 
facts  with  each  other  which  in  themselves  are 
remote,  but  with  a  vivid  imagination  and  lively 
fancy  he,  by  peculiar  stratagem,  places  them  in 
agreeable  and  striking  contrasts,  and  yet  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  ingenuity  so  combines  them  that  they  have 
an  apparently  coincidental  similitude.  A  man  of  bril¬ 
liant  imagination  often  mixes  up  fancies  with  reali¬ 
ties,  butstill  he  does  not  believe  them ;  if  he  did,  and 
if  he  mistook  the  ideas  of  reflection  with  those  of 
sensation,  he  would  reason  from  false  principles, 
his  judgment  would  be  in  error. 

Imagination  is  purely  intellectual ;  it  is  this 
which  enables  us  to  conceive,  compose,  and  form 
new  ideas — these  often  producing  a  more  powerful 
effect  upon  the  mind  itself,  than  the  facts  from 
which  they  germinated.  The  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  varies ;  some  command  it  at  will,  others 
scarcely  know  that  it  exists.  It  is  often  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  gifts  a  man  possesses,  impairing 
his  judgment,  weakening  his  attention,  and  leading 
him  through  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  pleasure, 
frivolity,  aud  ambition — not  only  often  preventing 
him  from  fixing  his  attention  on  objects  of  science, 
but  causing  him  to  soar  in  ethereal  folly,  or  in¬ 
ducing  him  him  to  descend  and  tread  the  more 
debasing  paths  of  vice. 

Persons  of  lively  imagination  are  seldom  perse¬ 
vering,  they  rarely  complete  anything  they  attempt 
— they  often  mix  the  ludicrous  with  the  sublime; 
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and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  induce  insanity  than 
over-indulging  a  vivid  and  prolific  imagination. 

The  mental  endowment  may  be  divided  into  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  latter  being 
sometimes  called  the  affective  or  appetent — so  that, 
in  addition  to  intellectual  power,  man  also  pos¬ 
sesses  the  faculty  of  appetency,  which  instinctively 
teaches  him  to  satisfy  his  desires,  whether  resulting 
from  hunger,  thirst,  or  the  sexual  passion;  this 
faculty  not  only  makes  him  aware  of  what  his  instinct 
requires,  but  it  indicates  also  whatever  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  feelings,  thus  constituting  an  aversion ; 
hence  we  include  under  the  faculty  of  appetency, 
desires  and  aversions. 

The  active  and  moral  powers  are  divided  into  the 
emotions  or  passions,  such  as  hope,  fear,  joy,  love, 
ambition,  pride,  vanity,  sorrow,  regret,  rage,  re¬ 
morse,  surprise,  and  wonder;  and  also  into  the 
propensities  or  bodily  appetites,  as  hunger,  thirst, 
the  sexual  passion,  curiosity  or  the  desire  for 
knowledge,  covetousness  or  the  desire  for  pos¬ 
session,  the  love  of  power. 

Tlie  emotions  are  found  to  vary  considerably  in 
the  insane ;  thus  wliile  some  are  irascible,  vin¬ 
dictive,  morose,  others  exhibit  proofs  of  sympathy, 
compassion,  and  love,  or  they  may  be  fearful,  re¬ 
tiring,  and  suspicious.  Insanity  is  frequently 
characterized  by  an  exaggerated  state  of  one  or 
more  of  the  emotions  or  passions,  it  often  being,  as 
has  been  aptly  said,  “  the  mere  aggravation  of  little 
weaknesses.’' 

There  are  difierent  degrees  of  mental  perfection, 
as  may  be  at  once  observed  in  the  wide  distance 
between  the  talented  philosopher  and  the  illiterate 
peasant.  Many  a  day-labourer  is  unable  to  reason 
at  all  upon  any  other  subjects  than  his  spade,  his 
plough,  or  his  pipe ;  his  sphere  of  observation  is  so 
contracted,  his  very  ideas  are  so  limited,  that,  if  ad¬ 
dressed  upon  even  ■  ordinary  topics,  he  appears 
almost  idiotic.  It  is  education  which  chiefly  con¬ 
stitutes  the  difference  between  man  and  man ;  and 
although  one  is  born  with  more  genius  than 
anotlier,  yet  systematic  discipline  with  perseverance 
will  always  improve  those  talents  with  which  man 
is  endowed. 

Mr.  Locke  upon  this  subject  says, “The  faculties 
of  our  souls  are  improved  and  made  useful  to  us, 
just  after  the  same  manner  as  our  bodies  are. 
Would  you  have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or 
fence  well,  or  perform  any  other  manual  operation 
dexterously  and  with  ease,  let  him  have  never  so 
much  vigour  and  activity,  suppleness  and  address, 
naturally,  yet  nobody  expects  this  from  him  unless 
he  has  been  used  to  it,  and  has  employed  time  and 
pains  in  fashioning  and  forming  his  hand  or  out¬ 
ward  parts  to  these  motions.  Just  so  it  is  in  the 
mind :  would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  you 
must  use  him  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his  mind  in 
observing  the  connection  of  ideas,  and  following 
them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this  better  than 
mathematics,  which  therefore  I  think  should  be 
taught  all  those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity ; 
not  so  much  to  make  them  mathematicians,  as  to 
make  them  reasonable  creatures:  for  though  we 
all  call  ourselves  so  because  we  are  born  to  it  if  we 
please,  yet  we  truly  say  nature  gives  us  but  the 
seeds  of  it ;  we  are  born  to  be,  if  we  please,  rational 
creatures,  but  it  is  use  and  exercise  only  that  make 
us  so,  and  we  are  indeed  so  r.o  farther  than  indus¬ 
try  and  application  have  carried  us.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  in  ways  of  reasoning  which  men  have  not 
been  used  to,  he  that  will  observe  the  conclusions 
they  take  up  must  be  satisfied  they  arc  not  at  all 
rational,’’ 

Natural  endowments  less  frequently  make  men’s 
minds  what  they  are,  than  exercise,  industry,  and 
perseverance.  The  mind  is  capable  of  expansion. 
We  sometimes  find  matured  talents  in  very  early  life, 
but  it  is  not  every  age  that  can  produce  an  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  Pitt,  or  a  Mozart ;  the  generality  of  men 
rarely  attain  eminence  in  any  pursuit  without  the 
most  patient  and  untiring  energy. 

The  various  senses  are  by  nature  more  acute  and 
susceptible  in  some  men  than  in  others:  thus  one 
in  early  infancy  not  only  highly  a])preciates,  but 
actually  composes,  music;  while  another,  without 
such  taste,  is  unable  even  to  discern  the  difference 
between  the  notes  themselves,  and  in  some  instances 
cannot  detect  any  sound  at  all,  especially  when  the 


pitch  is  high.  So  while  some,  though  young,  can 
at  once  design  or  copy  nature  in  all  her  verdant 
vesture,  others  not  only  disregard  scenery  and  its 
depictions,  but  cannot  even  perceive  any  difierence 
between  the  colours  of  which  such  landscapes  are 
composed. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  lowest  amount  of 
intelligence  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  la¬ 
bourers,  especially  where  much  isolated ;  then  in  the 
humbler  artisans  when  living  in  villages  :  it  being 
noticed  that  those  who  reside  in  towns  possess  a 
higher  degree  of  intellect,  and  of  this  class  some, 
especially  in  the  metropolis  and  the  larger  cities, 
have  evinced  most  decided  talents.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  various  gradations  from  the 
poorly  educated  mechanic  to  the  most  enlightened 
and  polished  statesman,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
no  man  occupies  a  high  status  in  any  community 
without  having  devoted  considerable  ktention  and 
perseverance  to  that  object  in  which  he  is  pre¬ 
eminent. 

The  acuteness  of  the  various  senses  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  upon  the  attention  or  education 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  as  it  is  with  these  ex¬ 
ternal  senses,  so  it  is  also  with  the  will  or  the  mind : 
intellectual  excellence  principally  depends  on  cul¬ 
ture  and  steady  discipline,  at  the  same  time  some 
are  by  nature  more  highly  favoured  than  others. 

A  great  point  in  education  is  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  attention.  The  powers  of  attention  are 
weak  in  infancy  and  in  old  age,  hence  it  is  that  so 
little  impression  is  made,  and  consequently  so  little 
is  recollected,  at  these  periods;  but  as  infancy 
verges  into  childhood,  the  interest  taken  in  every 
thing  rivets  the  attention,  and  this  is  probably  why 
early  impressions  are  so  enduring.  This  opinion 
seems  strengthened  by  observing  the  result  of  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  such  for  instance  as  a 
man  going  up  in  a  balloon ;  he  descends  in  a  para¬ 
chute  ;  this  being  imperfect,  we  see  him  rapidly  ap¬ 
proach  the  earth  ;  he  is  killed.  This  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  we  can  never  forget,  because  the  whole 
attention  was  for  the  time  absorbed  in  the  event 
itself,  and  consequently  the  impression  will  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  permanent. 

The  mind  opens  by  insensible  degrees,  it  gra¬ 
dually  expands;  and  this  is  most  plainly  seen  in  the 
daily  progress  of  children ;  and  how  often  is  it 
found  that  what  a  man  is  unable  to  perceive  to¬ 
day,  becomes  at  once  clearly  manifest  a  year  hence, 
the  fact  being  that  perseverance  and  application 
devoted  to  that  subject  have  gradually  led  him  on, 
until  his  mind  becomes  enlarged  and  expanded — 
and  he  now  at  once  grasps  that  which  he  could  not 
originally  even  perceive. 

Mr.  Locke  says — “  Defects  and  weakness  in  men’s 
understandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come 
from  a  want  of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds,  I 
am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  mislaid  upon  nature, 
and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts, 
when  the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement 
of  them.  We  see  men  frequently  dexterous  and 
sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you 
reason  with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear 
perfectly  stupid.” 

Some  men  never  reason  for  themselves,  they  act 
merely  from  imitation ;  others  substitute  passion 
for  reason ;  while  another  class,  although  wishing  to 
follow  reason,  take  but  a  limited  survey  of  facts, 
and  hence  reason  falsely,  or  with  a  one-sided  view — 
such  persons  are  narrow-minded,  prejudiced,  and 
have  not  enlarged  views  or  ideas.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  every  person  should  endeavour  to 
reason  for  himself,  and  to  form  his  opinions  upon 
solid  principles,  and  not  merely  assume  them  as 
matters  of  form  ;  the  great  object  should  be  to  get 
clear,  defined,  and  determinate  ideas,  and  to  form 
a  just  comparison,  and  consequently  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  ;  whatever  is  seen  or  heard  should  be  accu¬ 
rately  investigated  in  order  to  determine  its  truth 
or  error;  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  a  weak 
judgment  than  extraordinary  credulity.  Some 
persons  believe  everything  they  are  told,  they  never 
exercise  thought,  they  never  reason  for  themselves; 
such  individuals  are  generally  puerile  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  well  as  in  their  actions  and  thoughts,  and 
they  may  even  grow  grey  in  boyishness. 

A  man  of  strong  mind  acts  soundly  on  all 
emergencies;  |but,  however  highly  endowed  by 


nature,  however  well  regulated  by  art,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  man’s  judgment  can  be  equally  strong 
on  all  points.  There  are  great  differences  in  the 
powers  of  the  mind :  thus  one  by  a  rapid  survey  at 
once  forms  a  correct  judgment,  another  by  a  more 
slow  process  of  induction  arrives  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  while  a  third  is  perhaps  unable  in  any  way 
to  grasp  the  subject  at  all. 

A  person  reasoning  upon  any  subject,  with  false 
or  insufficient  facts  before  him,  must  almost  neces- 
sarily  judge  incorrectly;  and  where  a  person  falsely 
assumes  absurd  facts  and  believes  them,  he  charac¬ 
terizes  one  species  of  insanity ;  but  many  lunatics 
reason  falsely  on  sound  facts. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  dependent  upon  the 
external  senses  for  a  supply  of  facts,  while  the 
moral  or  appetent  faculties  refer  to  that  which  is 
yiiihin— instinct,  and  they  are  controlled  by  an  in¬ 
herent  power,  the  will.  When  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  deranged,  the  organs  of  the  senses  are 
chiefly  affected ;  whereas,  when  the  emotions  and 
passions  are  disordered,  the  voluntary  powers,  being 
excited,  are  exercised  with  more  or  less  energy ; 
the  intellect  being  at  fault  in  the  one  instance,  the 
passions  and  emotions  in  the  other;  and  hence 
insanity  has  been  divided  into  intellectual  and 
moral. 

The  will  is  that  inherent  power  by  which  man 
directs  his  thoughts  and  actions — by  which  he  acts 
and  commands.  Volition  is  the  act  of  willing  or 
determining,  resulting  entirely  from  the  wish  or 
will.  When  a  man  is  determined  to  do  a  thing, 
it  is  his  will ;  it  may  be  very  indiscreet,  quite  op¬ 
posed  to  common  sense,  but  on  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  replies,  “  I  will  do  it.”  A  child  is  re¬ 
quested  to  leave  the  room,  and,  exercising  self-will, 
refuses,  or  asks  the  reason ;  the  reply  of  the  parent 
being  “  because  it  is  my  will.”  Thus  we  find  the 
will  is  presumed  to  constitute  an  innate  dictating 
or  determining  power.  In  infancy  and  early  life 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  termed  self-will,  and 
to  control  this  will,  and  to  regulate  the  wish  or 
will,  should  be  the  chief  point  in  education. 

Self-will  is  directly  opposed  to  self-government, 
or  self-restraint,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  how 
many  different  shades  of  character,  how  many 
vices,  are  included  between  these  two  extremes ; 
self-will  in  infancy  renders  a  child  wayward,  in 
boyhood  obstinate  and  selfish.  It  allows  the  young 
man  to  plunge  into  every  species  of  revelry  and 
sensual  gratification  unchecked,  and,  according  to 
his  peculiar  propensities  or  temptations,  leads  him 
on  from  one  vice  to  another,  until  it  terminates 
in  ruin,  disgrace,  insanity,  or  death. 

The  will  is  always  subservient  to  the  understand¬ 
ing,  and  hence  the  importance  of  improving  and 
regulating  this  understanding  by  searching  for  and 
obtaining  knowledge. 

A  man  whose  talents  have  been  cultivated,  and 
who  has  attained  a  high  intellectual  superiority,  is 
far  less  liable  to  become  deranged  than  the  man  of 
genius :  the  one  by  systematic  rule  and  patient  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  daily  adding  strength  to  his 
mental  powers ;  the  other  but  too  frequently  allows 
judgment  to  soar  in  speculation,  and,  by  constantly 
indulging  an  over-excited  imagination,  at  length 
mistakes  his  faulty  idealities  for  absolute  facts. 

The  generality  of  the  insane  are  not  well  edu¬ 
cated,  their  talents  not  having  been  well  and  judi¬ 
ciously  cultivated.  Dr.  Conolly  says,  “If  I  may 
trust  to  my  own  observation,  I  should  say,  that  a 
well-educated  man  or  woman  is  generally  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rest,  and  that  the  majority  is  made 
up  of  weak  and  ignorant  persons.  The  registers  of 
the  Bic6tre,  for  a  series  of  years,  show  that  even 
when  madness  affects  those  who  belong  to  the 
educated  classes,  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  those  whose 
education  has  been  imperfect  or  irregular,  and  very 
rarely  indeed  in  those  whose  minds  have  been 
fully,  equally,  and  systematically  e.xercised. 
Priests,  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and 
musicians,  whose  professions  so  often  appear 
marked  in  that  register,  are  often  persons  of  very 
limited  or  exclusive  education  ;  they  have  com¬ 
monly  given  themselves  up  too  much  to  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  have  neglected  comparison,  and  have  not 
habitually  exercised  the  judgment.  Even  of  this 
class  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  commonly 
those  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  class  in  point  of 
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talent  who  become  thus  affected;  whilst  of  natu¬ 
ralists,  physicians,  chemists,  geometricians,  it  is 
said,  not  one  instance  occurs  in  those  registers.’’ 
This  shows  how  much  education  tends  to  strengthen 
the  powers  of  the  judgment  and  of  reason,  and  to 
prevent  insanity  ;  while  the  intellect  should  he 
fortified  by  judiciously  cultivating  the  talents,  the 
moral  habits  should  be  regulated  by  observing  good 
principles. 

The  most  simple  deviation  from  perfect  sanity  is 
usually  termed  eccentricity,  and  to  determine  the 
exact  line  of  demarcation  between  this  eccentricity 
and  insanity  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible. 
In  many  instances  where  there  is  great  excitement 
or  deep  depression  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
hesitate  in  at  once  recognising  insanity,  but  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down  where  the  fainter 
shades  of  false  opinions  have  to  be  decided  upon. 
Cases  which  exhibit  such  extraordinary  eccentricity 
as  even  to  involve  the  doubt  respecting  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  sanity,  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  ap¬ 
prehension  and  alarm ;  therefore  eccentricity  should 
be  checked  in  its  earliest  development.  A  man 
may  be  eccentric  in  dress,  in  manners,  in  habits, 
or  he  may  draw  inferences  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  a  sound  judgment,  being  different  from 
those  of  any  sensible  person ;  now  such  affectation 
as  this  is  very  apt  to  grow,  it  begins  as  affectation, 
it  continues  as  eccentricity,  it  not  unfreqiiently 
terminates  as  insanity.  Such  persons  get  into  a 
wrong  mode  of  thinking,  and  they  for  so  long  have 
acted  from  mere  impulse  and  conceit,  and  their 
opinions  have  been  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
imagination,  that  at  length  they  believe  that  which 
is  false — they  cannot  separate  truth  from  error. 
Almost  all  eccentric  persons  are  excessively  self- 
conceited  ;  their  object  is  often  to  be  different  from 
other  persons ;  it  may  show  itself  in  a  thousand 
various  forms,  but  such  habits  are  very  dangerous, 
and  should  never  be  overlooked. 

There  are  many  persons  who  bold  very  absurd 
opinions,  but  they  are  so  far  aware  Of  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  they  always  endeavour  to  conceal  them ; 
and  while  an  eccentric  person  can  avoid  and  may 
even  laugh  at  his  eccentricities  when  pointed  out 
to  him,  a  lunatic  almost  invariably  becomes  excited 
and  enraged  when  his  weak  point  is  alluded  to. 

Toe  memory  is  often  defective  in  insanity,  being 
sometimes  specially  at  fault ;  in  other  instances  it 
is  preternaturally  active  and  retentive,  and  such 
persons  are  often  quick,  acute,  and  subtle,  and  the* 
weak  point  or  defect  in  reasoning  is  only  detected 
with  difficulty.  Instances  have  occurred  where 
the  paroxysms  have  even  been  enjoyed,  the  me¬ 
mory  being  so  comprehensive  and  the  intellect  ap¬ 
pearing  to  themselves  to  be  so  elevated  ;  and  when 
under  such  infiuence  they  have  made  poetry,  ac¬ 
quired  eloquence,  and  composed  music;  whereas 
the  paroxysm  passes  over,  and  they  are  again  left 
with  only  ordinary  powers. 

Although  the  memory  is  very  often  defective  in 
several  forms  of  insanity,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily 
so  in  connate  imbecility,  it  being  here  often  very 
good  as  to  everything  trivial  and  childish,  but  the 
understanding,  judgment,  and  comparison  are  at 
fault.  The  very  look  bespeaks  the  childish  senti¬ 
ments  and  feelings ;  such  persons  are  usually  shy 
and  submissive,  silly  in  their  actions,  and  indiscreet 
in  the  way  they  spend  their  pocket  money. 

A  man  may  be  so  forgetful  as  to  ask  twenty 
times  a  day  the  name  of  a  son  at  college,  or  he 
may  even  when  knocking  at  a  door  forget  his  own 
name,  as  occurred  to  a  German  statesman,  who,  on 
calling  at  a  friend’s  house  was  asked  by  the  servant 
his  name ;  he  had,  however,  at  the  moment  for¬ 
gotten  it,  and  turning  round  to  a  friend  who  ac¬ 
companied  him,  said,  “  Pray  tell  me  who  I  am,  for 
I  cannot  recollect.”  In  adult  life  there  is  sometimes 
great  inattention,  and  such  a  person  may  require 
to  be  powerfully  aroused,  but  when  this  is  effected 
the  judgment  is  sound. — (See  a  curious  case.  Sir  A. 
Crichton’s  “  Mental  Derangement,”  vol.  i.,p.  281.) 

It  is  most  singular  that  when  consciousness  and 
reason  return,  the  memory  often  reverts  to  asso¬ 
ciations  which  had  happened  just  prior  to  the 
attack,  and  which  during  months  and  years  have 
been  totally  forgotten.  Thus,  a  labourer  for  secu¬ 
rity,  when  leaving  work,  placed  some  tools  in  a 
hollow  tree,  went  home,  became  maniacal,  and  re¬ 


mained  80  several  years;  his  reason  suddenly 
returned,  he  asked  for  his  tools,  and  went  to  the 
field  where  he  had  not  worked  for  upwards  of  five 
years,  and  immediately  found  them  in  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  them.  In  another  instance,  a 
young  man  saw  the  seed  sown  in  a  field,  and  as  he 
supposed,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  found  the  reapers 
cutting  down  the  corn  ;  the  interval  which  he  had 
lost  had  been  passed  in  furious  mania. 

So  a  lady,  who  had  for  a  length  of  time  been 
most  industriously  employed  in  some  needlework, 
became  insane  and  continued  so  for  seven  years, 
when  she  suddenly  recovered  ;  although  during  her 
insanity  she  had  never  alluded  to  it,  one  of  the 
first  questions  she  asked  was  respecting  the  needle¬ 
work.  Cases  have  occurred  where  the  insanity 
was  periodical ;  thus  a  conversation  has  been 
abruptly  broken  off  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  resumed  at  a  subsequent  time,  when 
the  reason  returned,  exactly  where  it  had  been  dis¬ 
continued.  These  are  very  remarkable  facts,  and 
show  how  completely  some  of  the  powers  of  the 
memory  are  for  a  time  paralysed. 

In  these  instances  the  comparison  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  length  of  time  was  faulty ;  the  periods  of  insa¬ 
nity  were  passed  over  as  a  blank,  whether  it 
consisted  of  one  hour  or  of  five  or  seven  years; 
had  recovery  not  taken  place,  these  individuals 
would  never  have  possessed  the  power  of  com¬ 
paring  the  length  of  time.  And  this  is  well  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  a 
few  days  before  his  contemplated  marriage  received 
part  of  the  charge  of  a  gun  in  his  forehead ;  he 
was  found  deranged  ;  from  that  time  until  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  wlieu  he  died.  He  was  always 
talking  of  his  bride,  and  from  day  to  day  contem¬ 
plated  with  the  highest  pleasure  and  expectation 
the  coming  ceremony.  Here  the  judgment  being 
faulty,  the  power  of  comparison  being  absent,  he 
was  unable  to  detect  the  flight  of  time. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  now  to  mention  that 
many  lunatics,  who  have  committed  crimes  or  per¬ 
formed  extraordinary  acts  while  insane,  have  not, 
on  their  recovery,  had  the  slightest  recollection  of 
such  events. 

It  is  very  important  to’remember  how  one  fact 
reveals  another,  and  by  engaging  a  convalescent  in 
a  conversation  which  reverts  to  scenes  or  circum¬ 
stances  antecedent  to  the  period  of  his  attack,  con¬ 
siderable  advance  n;ay  be  made  in  the  progress  of 
his  mental  cure. 

Insanity  is  moulded  according  to  the  previous 
habits,  thoughts,  actions,  passions,  and  feelings, 
there  being  often  a  greater  predisposition  where 
there  is  excitement,  warmth,  acute  sensibility,  or 
an  active  and  vivid  imagination ;  the  type  being 
determined  by  the  sanguineous  or  melancholic  tem¬ 
perament. 

Men  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  are  usually  robust 
and  sanguine,  have  strong  passions,  are  generally 
furious  maniacs,  and  have  marked  crises — while 
those  with  intensely  black  hair  and  eyes  are  of  a 
nervous  temperament  and  are  more  subject  to  me¬ 
lancholia  ;  those  with  brown  hair  have  less  ener¬ 
getic  paroxysms — while  light-haired  persons,  with 
blue  eyes,  being  of  the  lymphatic  temperament, 
although  subject  to  mania  and  monomania,  have 
often  agreeable  and  pleasing  reveries,  and  are 
seldom  furious,  but  the  cases  are  generally  more 
chronic  and  pass  into  dementia  ;  while  red-haired 
lunatics  are  very  treacherous  and  dangerous,  and 
are  never  to  be  trusted  ;  the  same  also  applies  to 
white-haired  maniacs,  who  are  almost  always  fu¬ 
rious  and  traitorous. 

The  character  of  the  delusion  much  depends  upon 
predisposition,  physical  temperament,  and  collateral 
circumstances.  Thus  an  ambitious  man  fancies 
himself  a  monarch,  or'perhaps  a  general,  some  one 
of  distinction — a  modest  and  retiring  person  fears 
his  reputation  gone,  he  sees  distress  in  every  object 

a  pugnacious  man  will  represent  some  celebrated 
pugilist — whilst  another,  who  has  much  frequented 
theatres,  constitutes  himself  the  living  actor;  and 
yet  again  those  who  have  been  enthusiastic  in  re¬ 
ligion  affect  to  feel  themselves  as  martyrs,  or  in¬ 
undate  their  listeners  with  pulpit  eloquence — so 
that  a  maniac  frequently  is  only  hyperbolizing  his 
natural  character ;  the  same  actions,  habits,  and 
thoughts  which  characterize  him  through  life  are 


exaggerated.  Self-esteem  is  often  unbounded,  so 
that  every  asylum  affords  the  first  senators,  the  chief 
physicians,  the  most  distinguished  generals,  the 
greatest  architects.  The  thirst  for  distinction  is 
great,  and  hence  there  are  always  some  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Almighty,  Mahomet,  Satan,  monarchs, 
emperors ;  they  often  themselves  believe  they 
hold  supernatural  powers. 

These  not  only  indicate  their  insanity  in  the  false 
ideas  they  entertain,  but  in  the  extreme  pusillani¬ 
mity  they  exhibit ;  they  profess  to  hold  the  power, 
and  yet  forget  its  privilege — they  arc  themselves 
submitting  while  giving  their  commands  ;  and 
often  at  the  same  moment  of  declaring  their  titles, 
authority,  and  commission,  perhaps  even  from 
Heaven,  they  as  a  favour  ask  permission  of  the 
attendant  to  leave  the  room.  'The  vanity  of  luna¬ 
tics  is  very  great ;  they  are  not  only  very  fond  of 
assuming  high  characters,  but  they  dress  up  with 
stars,  gems,  jewels,  orders,  and  badges,  these  being 
often  represented  by  the  most  insignificant  bits  of 
rubbish  or  paper. 

It  is  but  right  here  to  mention  that  Gall  and  his 
disciples  believe  that  the  assumptions  of  difterent 
characters  depend  upon  various  portions  of  the 
brain  being  affected. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  commence  in  this  article  to  redeem  the  pro¬ 
mise  made  at  page  206,  vol.  xiii.,  of  the  Medical. 
Times,  by  publishing  information  concerning  the 
Materia MedicaBrasiliensis;  which,  though  perhaps 
all  I  may  publish,  and  much  more,  may  be  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  recent  work  of  Martins,  will 
yet  be  new  to  those  who  confine  their  reading  to 
British  medical  literature ;  and  I  may  here  state 
that  the  articles  of  the  Vegetable  Indigenous  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica  named  by  me  are  those  only  whose 
virtues  I  have  had  personal  opportunities  of  verify¬ 
ing,  or  which  have  been  proved  useful  in  the 
private  or  public  clinique  of  physicians  of  standing 
and  confidence. 

The  Pao  Pereira,  a  Brazilian  forest  tree, 
flourishing  chiefly  in  the  intertropical  provinces, and 
hitherto  unclassified,  has  lately  been  studied  by  Dr. 
Freire  Allemao,  a  professor  of  the  Rio  School  of 
Medicine,  and  is  found  by  him  to  constitute  a  new 
genus  of  the  natural  order  Apocynece,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  Geissospermum,  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  appellation  Veil osii  (Geissospermum  VeUosii), 
in  honour  of  the  distinguished  Portuguese  botanist. 
Father  Velloso,  who  was  one  of  the  early  explorers 
of  the  natural  history  of  Brazil.  The  bark  of  the 
tree  has  powerful  antiperiodic  virtues,  as  proved 
by  a  series  of  experiments  to  which  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  Rio  General  Civil  Hospital,  and  which 
the  private  clinical  observations  of  a  number  of 
respectable  physicians  have  since  verified.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  allowed  to  fail  in  cases  where  the  salts 
of  quinine  afterwards  succeed,  yet  such  cases  are  few; 
and  as  it  may  be. exhibited  equally  as  harmlessly 
as  quinine  during  existing  complications  of  acute 
visceral  disease — a  state  of  things  so  frequent  in 
periodic  fevers — from  pure  economic  motives,  it  de¬ 
serves  a  fair  trial  in  all  public  establishments  for 
the  sick.  It  is  exhibited  in  decoction,  internally 
and  in  baths,  and  its  analysis  has  yielded  an  alka¬ 
loid  to  which  the  name  of  pereirine  has  been  given. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  parallel  to  those  of  Prof.  Piorry  made  with 
quinine,  should  be  instituted  to  determine  whether 
equal  powers  of  dissipating  splenic  engorgement 
are  possessed  by  pereirine.  Should  the  result  be,  as 
may  be  expected,  favourable,  this  tree  may  prove 
of  great  commercial  importance  to  Brazil;  even  at 
present  the  evidence  collected,  though  not  of  the 
positive  character  it  would  acquire  were  it  recast 
by  a  member  of  the  Numerical  School,  is  such  as  to 
inspire,  at  ieast,  much  more  confidence  in  this  than 
in  any  other  vegetable  substitute  for  the  cinchona 
bark  j’et  noticed ;  and,  though  the  cinchona  is  a 
superior  antiperiodic  to  any  other  known  vegetable, 
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yet  it  also  will  fail  where  arsenic  and  phosphorus 
afterwards  effect  a  cure. 

The  family  of  the  Nyctagincce  yields,  in  the 
Boerhavia  hirsuta,  a  plant  of  considerable  deob- 
strument  powers  in,  chronic,  hepatic,  and  splenic  en¬ 
gorgements  ;  its  physiological  effects  are  diuresis 
and  improved  appetite  for  food;  its  habitat  is  in  the 
intcrtropical  provinces,  but  as  it  has  been  lately 
transplanted  with  great  success  to  the  serra  of  the 
province  of  Sao  Paulo  without  the  tropic,  I  doubt 
not  it  might  be  easily  naturalized  in  Southern 
Europe.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
taraxacum,  and  I  can  affirm  it  to  be  of  high  utility 
in  the  latter  periods  of  hepatic  disease,  as  met  with 
in  Brazil,  in  which  cases  I  often  combine  with  it 
the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  The  plant  is  exhi¬ 
bited  internally  in  decoction,  and  its  use  should  be 
continued  from  two  to  four  months.  Erva  tostao  is 
the  Portuguese  name  of  the  Boerhavia  hirsuta. 
Different  plants  in  the  different  provinces  are 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  “  timbo.’  The 
timbo,  however,  which  has  lately  come  into  very 
general  use  in  Brazil,  is  the  Eaullinia  pinnata  of 
the  family  of  SapindeeB.  The  root  (fresh)  is  con¬ 
tused,  and  the  juice,  mixed  with  linseed  meal,  is 
made  into  a  poultice,  which  is  an  excellent  iliscu- 
tient  for  glandular  tumours,  and  others  of  a  simple 
nature.  In  chronic  disease  of  the  internal  viscera 
and  peritoneum,  this  poultice  applied  in  the  region 
of  the  diseased  part  is  a  very  curative  agent,  but 
the  physiological  explanation  of  its  action  has  not 
yet  been  obtained ;  the  sensible  local  effects  are 
increased  heat  and  considerable  turgescence  of 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part,  and  sometimes 
small  vesicles  form.  This  medication  requires  to 
be  continued  for  some  time  ;  the  poultice  may  re¬ 
main  from  four  to  eight  hours  daily.  In  cases  of 
enlarged  liver  this  is  now  a  very  favourite  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  timbo  poultice 
well  merits  introduction  into  European  practice, 
not  only  as  a  remedy  in  the  above-mentioned  cases, 
but  more  especially  as  likely  to  be  extremely  ser¬ 
viceable  in  engorgements  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
80  frequent  and  fatal  a  pathological  state  in 
Northern  Europe. 

A  creeping  plant,  indigenous  to  the  serra  or 
high  tableland  of  the  province  of  Sao  Panlo,  called 
in  the  Guarani  language  Cypo  Cumo,  enjoys,  not 
only  popularly  but  among  professional  men,  a  high 
and  most  justly  deserved  reputation  in  all  chronic 
skin  diseases,  in  cachectic  states  unattended  by  de¬ 
cided  visceral  disorganization,  and  in  all  those 
pathological  conditions  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
presence  of  some  specific  virus  in  the  system.  The 
natural  family  to  which  it  pertains  is  that  of  the 
Pnssijlorea) ;  it  is  placed  in  the  genus  Feuillaca;,  of 
which  it  was  a  hitherto  unknown  species  until 
described  by  a  very  distinguished  German  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Charles  Engler,  a  resident  in  the  city 
of  Ytu,  in  the  serra  of  this  province,  distant 
about  thirty  miles  from  Campinas.  To  this  new 
species  Dr.  Engler  has  given  as  a  trivial  or  specific 
denomination,  that  ofspeciosa',  he  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  whether  or  no  a  more  minute  study 
of  this  creeper  may  not  show  it  to  form  a  new 
genus.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed, 
and  of  this  a  decoction  is  made,  which  according  to 
its  saturation  is  a  purgative,  or  only  acts  as  a  mild 
diaphoretic.  A  pint  of  decoction  made  with  5  i'j- 
of  the  root  bark,  and  taken  in  one  day,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  a  diaphoretic  and  constitutional  action. 
In  strong  subjects  5  1^-  used.  The  decoc¬ 

tion  is  generally  taken  mixed  with  milk,  and  its  use 
requires  to  be  continued  in  for  some  time.  During 
its  use,  should  a  torpid  state  of  the  function  of  de- 
foecation  exist,  it  is  useful  occasionally  to  give  in 
oue  day  a  decoction  of  a  couple  of  ounces,  instead 
of  three  or  four  drachms,  which  acts  as  a  purga¬ 
tive  :  this  stronger  dose  may  be  given  every  eight 
or  fifteen  days,  according  to  circumstances.  In  my 
opinion,  the  feuillaca  specios  i  deserves  to  super¬ 
sede  almost  all  the  other  vegetable  remedies  of  the 
class  of  alterants,  and,  as  it  may  be  procured 
abundantly,  might  be  supplied  in  Europe  at  a  price 
to  render  its  use  but  a  slight  burden  on  the  elee¬ 
mosynary  institutions  for  the  sick,  and  on  similar 
Government  establishments,  in  which  the  price  of, 
or  difficulty  of  obtaining,  many  new  remedies  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  being  tried  by  the  medical 


officers,  where,  from  the  extensive  field  of  observa¬ 
tion,  their  virtues  might  be  most  speedily  and  most 
surely  tested.  In  ancient  ulcers  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  use  of  the  <jypo  (jumo  for  three 
or  four  months  will  often  alone  be  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure.  (I  do  not  here,  of  course,  include  those 
ulcers  known  as  varicose,  which  have  a  cause  belong¬ 
ing  to  external  pathology,  and  yield  to  a  surgical 
treatment.) 

I  trust  that  the  notice  now  taken  of  these  Bra¬ 
zilian  indigenous  remedies,  “  exemplo  ducens  ad 
meliora/’  may  stimulate  therapeutists  in  Europe  to 
investigate  their  action,  and  so  not  ineffective  ad¬ 
ditions  may  be  made  to  the  materia  medica  of 
the  civilized  world.  Through  the  Rio  correspond¬ 
ents  of  any  mercantile  house  in  Liverpool,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Hhvre  de  GrCice,  or  New  York,  supplies  of 
those  or  of  any  other  indigenous  remedies  now  begun 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  profession  in  Brazil  may 
be  obtained  at  a  trifling  trouble  and  expense.  In 
order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  scientific  as  well  as 
vulgar  name  should  always  be  used,  as,  from  the 
different  dialects  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  several  regions  of  Brazil,  the  same 
plant  was,  in  different  provinces,  made  known  to 
the  Portuguese  colonists  under  various  names, 
and  sometimes  the  same  Indian  name  was  applied 
to  various  plants.  With  this  precaution  any  such 
commission  may  be  executed  in  Rio  Janeiro  ;  and 
here  the  saying  is  most  true,  “  Si  labor  terret, 
mercas  invitet'' 

Campinas,  Province  of  San  Paulo,  Brazil, 

June,  1846. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  OPHTHALMIC 
SURGERY. 

By  II.  HAYNBS  WALTOTI,  Esq,. 

Formerly  House  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 

Surgeon  to  the  Central  Loudon  Ophthalmic  Institu¬ 
tion,  &c. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  early  use  of  stiles,  conjointly 
with  other  measure.s,  in  cases  of  interruption  to  the 
natural  passage  for  the  excretions  of  the  eye  into  the 
nose ;  together  willi  a  consideration  of  the  un¬ 
healthy  changes  which  produce  the  interruption. 

The'views  and  statements  here  propounded  are 
entirely  founded  on  a  largo  number  of  cases  that 
have  fallen  under  my  observation.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  subjoin  a  summary  of  them,  to  do  which 
would  indeed  be  to  make  my  communication  more 
perfect.  Those  who  have  had  the  treatment  of 
out-patients  at  a  public  charity  well  know  the 
difficulty  of  furnishing  such  a  desideratum. 

At  Ophthalmic  Institutions  a  large  number  of 
patients  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  and  nasal  duct  present  themselves.  A  morbid 
condition  of  these  parts  is  by  far  more  frequent 
than  surgeons  imagine;  patients  themselves  are 
mo.stly  unaware  of  the  nature  of  their  malady,  and 
apply  to  be  treated  for  one  of  its  symptoms,  a 
watery  eye.  I  shall  not  speak  of  epiphora,  and 
of  the  various  conditions  of  the  eye  and  its  ap¬ 
pendages  causing  increased  lachrymal  secretion, 
but  confine  myself  exclusively  to  what  relates  to 
my  subject.  Instead  of  using  the  term  lachrymal 
sac  and  nasal  dyct,  I  shall  speak  of  both  under  the 
name  of  lachrymal  tube. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  idiopathic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lachrymal  tube  is  rarely  seen.  The 
cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  parts  about  the 
tube,  together  with  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  of  its 
upper  end,  are  almost  always  those  of  an  acute 
attack  supervening  on  a  diseased  state  of  its  lining 
membrane.  The  truth  of  this  is  proved  by  their 
common  history,  which  is  as  follows  :  That  lor  an 
indefinite  time  there  has  been  a  watery  eye,  pro¬ 
bably  with  pus  or  mucus  mingling  with  it  at 
various  times,  and  that,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  has  supervened. 
Or,  that  with  the  watery  eye  there  has  appeared 
from  time  to  time  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
situation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  which 
on  pressure  yielded  its  contents  between  the  lids, 
or  into  the  nose ;  on  this  the  inflammation  had 
supervened.  Sometimes  an  acute  attack  so  ra¬ 
pidly  follows  any  derangement  of  the  healthy  state 
of  the  tube,  that  without  strict  inquiry  the  true 
nature  of  the  affection  will  be  mistaken. 


During  the  stage  of  acute  inflammation  the 
puncta  laehrymalia  are  closed,  and  so  prevent  the 
escape  of  whatever  secretion  may  have  accumulated 
within  the  tube;  it  is  rare  not  to  have  an  accumu¬ 
lation,  and  hence  it  is  that  practitioners  are  often 
mistaken,  and  imagine — since  there  is  no  escape  of 
fluid  through  the  puncta  when  pressure  is  made 
on  a  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  and  which  evidently  contains  fluid— that 
the  interior  of  the  tube  is  quite  free  from  disease, 
only  the  parts  around  it  being  implicated;  the 
abscess  being  external.  That  accumulations  of  pus 
do  at  times  exist  in  the  tissues  about  the  tube  is 
well  known,  but  they  are  seldom  compared  to  the 
collections  of  the  various  products  of  the  inflamed 
membrane  that  are  pent  up  within  it.  The  erysi¬ 
pelatous  attacks  commonly  met  with  at  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye  are,  I  believe,  caused  by  ob¬ 
structed  tube.  The  very  first  evidence  we  have  of 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  lachrymal  tube,  in¬ 
forms  us  also  that  obstruction  exists.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  external  indication 
of  the  commencement  of  that  unhealthy  state 
which  produces  obstruction,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  deteriorated 


condition,  till  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  passage' 
fhr  the  tears.  I  shall  defer  any  remarks  1  have  to 
offer  on  the  effects  of  the  acute  attacks  of  inflam¬ 
mation  till  a  later  period,  at  present  noticing  the 
low  or  chronic  form,  which  I  consider  to  be^  the 
origin  of  the  disturbance.  I  have  never  had  it  m 
my  power  to  dissect  the  lachrymal  tube  while  in 
an  abnormal  state,  consequently  I  am  not  in  the 
possession  of  any  practical  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  beyond  that  derived  from  the  use  of  the  knife 
and  the  probe;  the  character  of  the  secretions 
may,  it  is  true,  give  some  idea  of  its  condition.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  very  slight  narrowing  of  the 
tube  must  produce  stricture,  which  will  be  attended 
by  an  interruption  to  the  passage  ot  the  excretions, 
for,  although  their  amount  is  small,  the  means  of 
their  escape  is  not  greater  than  is  required  to  effect 
that  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  from  various 
causes  the  excretions  from  the  conjunctiva  or  the 
lachrymal  gland  are  augmented,  a  strictured  tube 
becomes  doubly  apparent.  I  cannot  suppose  that 
an  unhealthy  action  in  the  tube  is  confined  to 
any  portion  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  its 
entire  surface  participates  in  whatever  degree  or 
kind  of  inflammation  may  be  present.  The 
encasement  of  a  part  of  the  tube  in  a  bony 
canal  precludes  the  exhibition  of  those  changes 
in  it  that  are  manifested  in  its  upper  and  free 
end  when  active  inflammation  is  jiresent ;  be¬ 
cause  pus,  or  any  other  morbid  secretion,  escapes 
through  the  puncta  when  pressure  is  made  on  the 
free  end,  or  because  it  escapes  through  the  puncta 
naturally,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  fluid  comes  only  from  that  end.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  enough  that  that  part  of  it  not  circumscribed 
by  hone,  and  which,  owing  to  its  situation,  is  the 
best  supplied  wdth  blood,  and,  in  addition,  is  the 
greatest  in  bulk,  will  secrete  the  most.  Except 
where  permanent  stricture  exists,  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  must,  I  imagine,  pour  some  of  its  se¬ 
cretions  into  the  nose,  for  if  a  portion  of  the  tears 
passes  there,  why  not  the  secretions? 

Every  case  of  obstructed  lachrymal  tube  that 
has  come  under  my  care  has  been  in  scrofulous 
individuals.  They  have,  in  most  instances,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  prominent  features  of  struma,  or  the 
remains  of  its  ravages.  About  the  age  of  puberty 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  number  of  true  hstulae 
lachrymalcs ;  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  At 
all  times  of  life  a  scrofulous  person  is  liable  to  scro¬ 
fulous  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  tube,  although 
the  liability  diminishes  with  increasing  age. 

The  obstruction  of  the  tube  existing  in  a  slight 
de'^ree,  and  producing  little  inconvenience,  and 
apparently  continuing  in  the  same  state,  or  in¬ 
creasing  only  a  little  for  years,  is  one  cause  of  its 
true  nature  being  overlooked.  The  inflamed  state 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  palpebrm,  the  conse¬ 
quent  discharge,  the  often  vitiated  function  of  the 
meibomian  glands— all  occasional  secondary  affec¬ 
tions  of  obstruction— are  constantly  mistaken  for  a 
primary  affection,  and  treated  accordingly.  The 
liseased  state  of  conjunctiva  and  meibomian  glands 
IS  not  unfrcquently  an  independent  coincident 
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affection.  I  doubt  whether  an  obstructed  tube  is 
ever  a  secondary  affection.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  vitiated  fluid 
from  the  conjunctiva  in  the  tube.  I  have  never 
known  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  puncta  cause 
obstruction  to  the  secretions.  Acute  attacks  of 
inflammation  develop  the  severity  of  the  affection ; 
but  for  these,  generally  speaking,  the  patient  does 
not  seek  advice,  except  when  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  palpebrae  is  secondarily  involved.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  tube  will  pass  into  a  state  of  permanent 
stricture,  without  even  a  single  accession  of  in¬ 
flammation  }  but  frequently  a  slight  obstruction  is 
converted  into  a  permanent  stricture  by  an  acute 
attack,  and  then  fistula  and  sometimes  sloughing 
ensue.  When  acute  symptoms  are  present,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  we  should  expect,  cases  are  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  that  do  not  appear  to  be  the  worse  for 
acute  attacks ;  nay,  even  more  than  this,  a  few 
have  appeared  to  get  well  after  the  most  active 
symptoms  attended  with  abscess. 

I  have  met  with  every  stage  of  constriction  of 
the  tube,  from  the  slightest  thickening  of  the  lining 
membrane  to  permanent  obstruction  by  a  tough 
substance  which  it  required  considerable  pressure  to 
penetrate.  In  one  instance  only  have  I  met  with 
bony  deposit,  and  that  was  in  a  young  man  who 
was  suffering  from  the  tertiary  form  of  syphilis, 
and  had  bony  deposits  in  several  parts  of  his  body. 
There  was  a  small  deposit  of  bone  on  the  orbitar 
margin  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  which 
projected  into  the  bony  canal  and  completely  ob¬ 
literated  it.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  strictured 
tube  is  mostly  the  centre  ;  this  is  what  we  should 
expect.  I  have  not  met  with  a  stricture  just  at 
the  nasal  end  and  confined  to  that  part,  while  the 
root  of  the  tube  was  natural,  although  such  cases 
have  been  mentioned  to  me.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  valvular  opening  of  the  tube  into  the  nose 
is  often  swollen,  participating  in  diseased  action  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  that  cavity ;  and  that  scro¬ 
fulous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  may  extend  to  the  tube  is  highly  probable. 

Now,  with  respect  to  treatment.  I  have  not  had 
any  experience  in  the  use  of  Anel’s  probes,  nor 
should  I  ever  think  of  adopting  his  practice,  since  I 
am  sure  that  ill  instead  of  good  would  result.  I 
should  scarcely  have  alluded  to  this  dangerous 
little  instrument  were  I  not  aware  that  it  is  often 
used.  ^  The  highest  ophthalmic  authorities  con¬ 
demn  it.  One  of  our  own  writers,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
says — “  The  extremities  of  these  probes  are,  how¬ 
ever,  so  small  that  they  easily  become  entangled  in 
the  irregularities  of  the  membrane,  so  that  we  can¬ 
not  readily  judge  whether  the  instrument  is  stopped 
by  that  cause  or  by  an  obstruction  in  the  duct.  By 
pushing  it,  in  the  former  case,  we  wound  the  mem¬ 
brane,  and  drive  the  instrument  between  it  and  the 
bone.  Even  if  we  conduct  it  safely  to  the  obstruction, 
in  which  object  failure  may  often  be  expected  from 
the  necessary  change  in  the  direction  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  going  first  through  the  lachrymal  canal,  then 
through  the  sac  and  duct,  it  is  badly  calculated  in 
size  and  strength  for  forcing  the  obstructed  part. 
The  small  opening  effected  by  it  is  inadequate  to 
the  transmission  of  the  tears,  and  will  soon  close 
agnm.  I  therefore  consider  the  employment  of 
Anei’s  probes  in  this  way  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  He  himself  acknowledges  that  the 
method  is  applicable  to  mild  cases  only.”  The  plan 
adopted  originally,  I  believe  by  La  Forest,  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  probe  into  the  nasal  end  of  the  tube,  is 
still  resorted  to,  but  proves  very  inefficient,  as  I 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  knowing.  Of 
the  tube  proposed  and  used  by  Mr.  Wathen  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge;  the  mischief  it  produces 
has,  I  believe,  caused  its  almost  total  abandonment. 
Petit’s  method, improved  on  by  Mr.  Ware — that  of 
using  a  nail-headed  stile — is  the  one  I  now  so  strongly 
advocate.  According  to  my  former  practice, 
without  the  stile,  the  result  of  obstructed  cases  was 
the  reverse  of  being  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  I 
adopted  the  most  recognised  plans  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  manner.  Often  when  it  was  supposed  that 
a  cure  was  effected,  a  return  of  the  patient,  or  an 
after  knowledge  of  him,  assured  me  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  was  only  palliative.  Advice  is  ordinarily 
sought  during  the  prevalence  of  an  infiammatory 
paroxysm  directly  in  the  tube  itself,  or  remotely 


through  inflammatory  affections  of  other  parts  of 
the  visual  apparatus ;  and  if  the  chronic  affection 
has  been  slight,  the  subsidence  of  the  active  symp¬ 
toms  and  a  return  to  the  former  state,  or  nearly  so, 
will  induce  a  belief  that  the  obstruction  is  removed 
and  the  malady  cured;  again,  a  reduction  of  the 
more  urgent  symptoms  of  the  chronic  stage  might 
induce  a  similar  belief.  In  the  early  stages  of  ob¬ 
struction,  if  we  depend  only  on  the  evidence  of 
external  inflammation  for  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
working  within,  we  shall  often  be  misled.  Not 
unfrequently,  with  extensive  stricture,  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  inner  canthus  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  opposite  eye.  There  is  occasionally  swelling, 
but  usually  of  a  very  slight  nature.  Considerable 
pressure  on  the  tube  is  not  often  painful.  In  seeking 
indications  for  treatment,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
patient,  and  the  condition  of  the  vascular  system, 
do  not  encourage  an  antiphlogistic  plan.  To  cure 
our  patient  a  surgical  operation  must  be  resorted 
to,  a  stile  must  be  used,  and  then  measures  useless 
alone  will,  with  this  combination,  be  very  effectual. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  so  good  a  remedy,  so 
long  known,  should  be  so  much  neglected,  as  I 
know  it  really  is ;  much  suffering  and  misery  would 
be  averted  were  its  application  understood.  To 
obtain  permanent  relief  from  the  use  of  the 
stile  we  must  resort  to  it  early  in  the  malady; 
to  postpone  it  until,  from  continued  morbid 
action,  there  is  adventitious  deposit,  and  the 
tube  is  changed  in  its  intimate  structure,  is  greatly 
to  restrict  its  advantageous  application.  If,  on  the 
very  onset  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tube, 
appropriate  treatment  were  applied,  I  doubt  not 
that  stiles  could  almost  be  dispensed  with.  With 
few  exceptions,  when  I  have  had  to  deal  with  an 
obstructed  tube,  the  obstruction  has  been  of  long 
standing,  and  more  commonly  of  years  than  months, 
— that  is,  from  the  commencement  of  the  first  symp¬ 
toms.  Whenever  I  suspect  that  there  is  obstruction 
I  make  pressure  at  the  inner  canthus  ;  and  if  there 
escapes  through  the  puncta  pus,  or  muco-pus,  or 
even  a  large  quantity  of  mucus,  I  recommend  the 
use  of  the  stile.  The  description  of  stile  I  find 
the  most  useful  is  that  of  the  one-thirteenth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  the 
head  flat  and  plain  and  a  little  bent  on  its  body'. 
In  introducing  it  I  make  a  hole  in  the  skin,  just 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  its  easy  passage.  The 
knife  I  employ  is  a  short  straight-bladed  bistoury, 
the  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  its  broadest  part,  and 
dull  to  within  an  inch  of  its  point.  I  do  not 
imagine  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
operation.  The  same  reasons  that  prevented  me 
from  treating  anatomically  of  the  tube  and  parts 
connected  with  it,  actuate  me  here  also.  If  there 
is  sufficient  obstruction  to  resist  the  passage  of  a 
probe  of  the  thickness  of  the  stile,  I  overcome  it 
with  the  bistoury.  There  is  often  much  resistance 
to  ancounter.  No  permanently  bad  effect  has  ever 
resulted  from  my  use  of  the  stile  :  a  few  times  I 
have  withdrawn  it,  as  it  seemed  to  occasion  irrita¬ 
tion,  but  I  have  generally  reintroduced  it  after  a 
short  time.  I  never  fail  to  find  the  tube  obstructed  ; 
and,  although  this  is  mostly  evident  in  some  one 
or  more  parts,  the  entire  calibre  is  always  less  than 
in  health.  In  obstructions  of  long  standing  without 
being  permanent,  I  have  observed  the  tube  to  be 
ulcerated,  the  probe  having  come  in  contact  with 
the  bony  parietes  of  the  canal.  The  amount  of 
stricture  is  often  more,  rarely  less,  than  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  obstruction  would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
result  of  the  early  use  of  the  stile  has  been  in 
my  hands  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging ; 
and  if  it  be  employed  before  the  tube  has  de¬ 
viated  much  from  a  healthy  state,  and  before  acute 
attacks  have  made  their  ravages,  I  am  sure  that 
in  almost  every  instance  it  will  effect  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure,  by  which  I  mean  that  its  use  can  be 
dispensed  with  sooner  or  later.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  mode  of  treatment  that  is  ever  used. 
It  should  be  understood,  the  less  the  obstruction, 
although  acute  attacks  may  not  have  supervened, 
the  more  certain  and  the  speedier  the  cure.  If  in 
cases  of  permanent  obstruction,  complicated  with 
fistula,  the  use  of  the  stile  sometimes  produces  a 
cure,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  its  early 
employment  will  be  highly  beneficial?  This  is 
proved  to  be  so  by  actual  practice. 


It  is  my  intention  to  publish  reports  of  cases 
that  I  have  treated  with  the  stile,  together  with 
comments  on  them  ;  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  treat 
in  detail  many  points  that  can  only  be  mentioned 
at  present  in  a  general  manner.  The  stile  must 
be  worn  till  long  after  there  has  ceased  to  appear 
any  morbid  sensation.  The  tears  usually  pass  in 
the  right  way  a  few  days  after  its  introduction. 
The  most  favourable  cases  for  its  use  are  those  com¬ 
plicated  with  affections  of  the  meibomian  glands 
and  conjunctiva,  whether  the  affections  are  se¬ 
condary  or  not.  The  stile  is  occasionally  with¬ 
drawn  to  clean  it,  if  it  be  too  long  there  often  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  its  nasal  end  masses  of  nasal  secretion 
which  render  the  withdrawal  difficult.  I  always 
employ  astringent  lotions,  and  apply  them  to  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  I  do  not  think  that 
advantage  is  gained  by  injecting  the  tube  through 
the  stile  hole ;  when  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
lids  and  the  meibomian  glands  are  affected  the 
usual  remedies  are  applied  to  them.  Acute  attacks 
of  inflammation  are,  of  course,  treated  with  active 
measures.  The  use  of  the  stile  is  directed  only  to 
an  effect,  that  of  an  obstruction  ;  and  if  our  treat¬ 
ment  ends  there,  little  permanent  good  will  be 
effected  :  there  must  be  relapses.  The  cause  of  the 
obstruction  must  be  treated;  attention  directed  to 
the  scrofulous  habit ;  the  state  of  the  health  im¬ 
proved  by  appropriate  remedies;  and  I  may  here 
state  that  I  have  extensively  employed  the  sulphate 
of  iron  in  solution.  Only  once  has  an  Instance 
fallen  under  my  notice  of  the  stile  hole  not  healing 
rapidly.  The  exception  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  had  a  stile  passed,  and  on  his  coming  to 
me  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  withdraw  it,  and  in¬ 
troduce  it  at  another  spot.  The  opening,  liowever, 
would  not  close,  the  cause  being  a  false  opening 
into  the  sore  with  which  it  communicated.  All 
means  useel  for  its  closure  were  ineffectual ;  I  left 
nothing  untried  except  transplanting  a  piece  of 
skin  :  losing  sight  of  the  patient  prevented  this.  I 
heard  that  he  afterwards  consulted  a  surgeon  of 
great  rejtute  in  this  town  on  account  of  the  fistula, 
but  he  did  not  obtain  relief.  If  we  consult  syste¬ 
matic  writers  ou  ophthalmic  surgery  we  shall  find 
that  they  do  not  testify  much  to  the  advantage 
of  therapeutic  treatment  in  chronic  affection  of 
the  sac,  but  yet  they  do  not  recommend  the 
early  use  of  the  stile;  and  when  it  is  alluded  to 
as  a  part  of  a  system  of  treatment,  the  results 
are  so  vaguely  expressed,  that  much  is  not 
to  be  gathered  from  them.  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper, 
who  docs  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  stile  except 
in  cases  of  permanent  stricture,  still  throws,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  idea,  much  weight  in  favour  of  its 
early  use.  lie  says  in  his”  Surgical  Dictionary,”  p. 
879,  “The  late  Mr.  Ramsden,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
with  whom  I  lived  as  articled  student,  always  fol¬ 
lowed  the  common  plan  of  passing  a  probe  down 
the  nasal  duct,  and  letting  the  patient  keep  a  piece 
of  bougie,  or  a  stile,  in  the  ])art  for  two  or  three 
months  afterwards  ;  and  I  scarcely  recollect  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  he  failed  to  accomplish  a  cure, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  benefit 
might  sometimes  have  been  obtained  without  any 
operation  at  all.”  I  shall  end  with  a  quotation  in 
the  same  dictionary  :  I  regret  that  I  cannot  refer 
to  the  original,  a  tract  by  Mr.  Ware,  which  shows 
that  the  author  highly  approved  of  the  use  of  the 
stile,  before  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  is  too  much 
restricted.  Page  887,  he  writes,  if  after  “about  a 
week  or  ten  days  there  be  not  some  perceptible 
advance  towards  a  cure,  or  if,  from  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  obstruction,  there  be  reason  to  fear 
that  it  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  yield  to  this  mode  of 
treatment  (alluding  to  injecting  the  tube  with 
various  fluids,  abstracting  blood,  introducing 
Anel’s  probe,  using  sternutatories),  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  propose  the  operation  which  is  now  to  be 
described.  The  only  persons  with  respect  to  whom 
I  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
opinion,  are  infants;  in  such  subjects  I  always 
think  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  operation,  unless 
the  symptoms  be  particularly  urgent,  till  they  are 
eight  or  nine  years  old.”  'Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  operation. 
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ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
DIABETES. 

By  M.  BOUCHARDAT. 

Translated  for  the  itlEDiCAL  Times  by  ALFRED  aiARK- 
WICK,  Esq.,  Surareon  to  the  Western  German  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  formerly  Exterue  to  the  Venereal  Hospital, 
Paris,  &o. 


ON  THE  FCNCTIONS  OF  THE  PANCREAS,  AND  ON 

ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  FECU¬ 
LENT  MATTERS.* 

In  the  memoir  on  the  digestion  of  feculent  and 
saccharine  matters,  we  had  the  honour  of  reading 
to  the  Academy  on  the  20th  of  January,  1845, 
we  proved  that  it  is  in  the  small  intestines  of  the 
feculivorous  animals  that  the  principal  modifica¬ 
tions  which  render  raw  fecula  soluble  in  water 
take  place ;  and  among  the  conditions  which  fa¬ 
vour  these  modifications  we  mentioned  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  secreted  principle  which  acts  in  a  si¬ 
milar  manner  to  diastase.  It  remained  for  us  to 
find  out  the  organ  or  organs  which  secrete  this 
principle. 

SALIVA. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  liquid  that  ought  na¬ 
turally  to  be  the  first  considered.  “  In  fact  we 
know,”  says  Burdach,  tom.  ix.,  p.  265,  ”  that  the 
saliva  favours  the  fermentation  of  amylaceous  sub¬ 
stances.  It  is  said  to  be  employed  in  China  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread,  and  in  India  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Leuchs  discovered 
(Kastner,  ‘‘Archiv.  fur  die  Gesanmite  Naturlene,” 
tom.  xxii.,  p.  106)  that  starch  made  into  a  paste  by 
boiling,  and  heated  with  fresh  saliva,  becomes  liquid 
in  a  few  hours,  and  is  converted  into  sugar.”  Bur¬ 
dach  adds,  further  on,  at  page  268,  when  discussing 
the  physiological  properties  of  saliva,  “  The  most 
evident  chemical  fact  is  the  power  possessed  by 
saliva  of  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  us  indications  by  which  we  are  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  its  mode  of  acting.”  Leuchs  ascertained 
that  neither  albumen  nor  ptyaline  produces  this 
effect  on  starch.  According  to  Sebastian,  starch, 
when  digested  with  saliva,  loses  its  property  of 
being  turned  blue  by  iodine,  in  the  same  w'ay  as 
when  it  is  treated  by  an  alkali.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  this  property  is  restored  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  acid ,  but  in  the  former  it  is  not. 
Schwann  likewise  pointed  out  the  part  performed 
by  the  saliva  in  digestion,  when  he  said  that 
pepsin  does  not  exercise  its  digesting  reaction  on 
all  kinds  of  food,  it  being  confined  to  albumen 
and  fibrin  ;  casein,  gelatin,  and  gluten  being  di¬ 
gested  by  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
the  starch  of  the  saliva  which  becomes  mixed 
with  this  juice. 

This  property  of  saliva  to  dissolve  fecula  was 
made  known  some  years  ago  to  the  Societe  de 
Pharmacie,  by  M.  Desmarest.  And  one  of  us,  on 
the  1 1th  of  May,  1844,  obtained  pure  diastase  from 
the  stomach  of  a  man  labouring  under  glucosuria, 
by  a  process  exactly  calculated  from  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  M.  Payen  for  extracting  diastase  from 
germinated  barley.  The  memoir  which  had  been 
so  long  announced  was  presented  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1845  ;  but  M.  Bouchardat  had  alluded  to 
the  existence  of  diastase  in  the  stomachs  of  these 
patients  as  far  back  as  the  year  1838. 

M.  Mialhe  also  procured  diastase  from  saliva  by 
means  of  M.  Payen’s  process.  His  memoir  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1845. 

M.  Mialhe's  researches,  and  the  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  we  have  made,  and  which  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  mention  in  this  place,  confirm  Leuchs’s 
discovery.  Among  other  things  we  verified  that 
the  saliva  collected  in  the  buccal  cavity  dissolves 
starch  jelly,  and  converts  it  into  dextrine  and 
glucose.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  all  the 
so-called  salivary  glands  secrete  a  fluid  containing 
diastase.  There  is  one  important  point  on  which 
we  do  not  agree  with  M.  Mialhe.  “  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  ascertain  what  chemical  phenomena 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  transformation  of  starch 

•  Memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  by  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras. 


into  dextrine  and  glucose;  and  I  am  convinced, 
from  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  that  it  is 
effected  solely  by  the  saliva.^’  ("Coiiiptes  Rendus,” 
tom.  XX.,  p.  957.)  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
M.  Mialhe  goes  farther  than  Leuchs.  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  person  proved  that,  during  digestion, 
the  saliva  converted  starch  into  glucose.  M. 
Mialhe  pretends  that  this  transformation  is  effected 
solely  by  the  saliva.  It  is  one  of  two  things :  either 
that  this  assertion  is  but  an  idea  thrown  out,  which 
experience  will  not  confirm ;  or  that  we  were 
grossly  deceived  in  our  memoir  on  the  digestion 
of  feculent  matters,  when  we  related  the  nume¬ 
rous  experiments  we  had  performed  on  different 
animals  living  on  such  substances,  proving  that 
the  dissolution  of  them  was  effected  principally  in 
the  small  intestines.  It  will  be  shown  in  the 
course  of  this  essay  to  which  side  the  error  belongs. 
We  have  studied  the  digestion  of  feculent  sub¬ 
stances,  more  particularly  in  granivorous  birds ; 
because  in  them,  as  is  well  known,  the  glandular 
apparatus  which  secretes  the  saliva  is  but  little 
developed;  and,  moreover,  these  glands  differ 
considerably  in  their  structure  from  the  salivary 
glands  of  mammiferous  animals :  they  seem  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  muciparous  and  the 
true  salivary  glands;  they  secrete  but  a  small 
quantity  of  a  viscid,  consistent  fluid  having  but 
an  equivocal  and  limited  solvent  power. 

For  the  sake  of  order  we  will  continue  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  action  of  the  various  fluids  that  are 
secreted  in  the  intestinal  canal  on  feculent  matters. 

We  examined  the  action  of  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  enlargements  of  the  oesophagus  of  a  goose, 
or  fecula  converted  into  paste,  and  found  that  it 
had  no  solvent  action.  The  same  experiment  was 
repeated  with  the  liquid  that  was  spread  over  the 
crops  of  two  pigeons,  and  scarcely  any  solution  was 
perceptible. 

GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Numerous  experiments,  proving  that  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  stomach  in  health 
has  no  solvent  action  on  feculent  matters,  have 
been  related  by  one  of  us  in  his  memoir  on 
diabetes.  These  facts  are  in  accordance  with 
the  experiments  published  in  M.  Blondlot’s  work, 
consequently  the  origin  of  the  substance  which 
acts  on  fecula,  like  diastase,  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere. 

The  membranes  separated  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  digestive  canal,  exert  no  solvent  action 
on  feculent  matters  after  they  have  been  perfectly 
freed  from  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Bile. — We  have  tried  the  action  of  the  bile  of 
different  animals  which  live  on  feculent  grain,  on 
fecula  and  starch  jelly,  and  likewise  that  of  each 
of  the  various  substances  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  we  have  not  observed  in  one  single  instance 
any  indication  of  a  solvent  action. 

PANCREAS  AND  PANCREATIC  FLUID. 

Feculent  matters  are  dissolved  chiefly  in  the 
small  intestines ;  this  we  have  verified  by  numer¬ 
ous  experiments  on  living  animals,  which  we 
have  quoted  in  our  memoir  of  the  20th  of  January 
last.  jWe  have  proved  by  exclusion,  that  the 
solvent  does  not  exist  in  the  principal  fluids  that 
are  poured  into  the  digestive  apparatus.  The 
action  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  remains  only  to  be 
studied.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  part  it 
performs  in  digestion ;  and  authors  do  not  agree 
as  to  its  nature.  It  is  a  subject,  therefore,  well 
worthy  of  further  investigation. 

ON  THE  PART  PERFORMED  BY  THE  PANCREATIC 

JUICE  IN  DIGESTION,  AND  ON  ITS  NATURE. 

According  to  Haller  (“  Elem.  Physiol.,”  tom.  iv., 
page  451),  the  pancreatic  juice  serves  to  dilute  the 
bile,  and  to  modify  its  acrimony,  particularly  of 
that  contained  in  the  gall  bladder,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  irritate  the  intestines  too  much,  and  oc¬ 
casion  a  too  rapid  progression  of  the  chyme. 
Werner  (“  Scherer’s  Journal,”  tom  vi.,  page  33), 
fancying  he  had  observed  that  bile  diluted  with 
water  produced  a  more  copious  deposit  in  the 
chyme,  thought  it  probable  that  the  pancreatic  juice 
might  serve  to  dilute  it.  Eberle  adopts  this 
opinion.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  acetic  acid 
of  this  juice  combines  with  the  soda  of  the  bile, 


and  is,  besides,  useful  to  dilute  the  fatty  matter 
and  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  an  emnlsion.  Krimer 
attributes  to  the  pancreatic  juice  the  power  of 
neutralizing,  assimilating,  diluting,  and  dissolving. 
Lastly,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  are  of  opinion 
that  it  contributes,  by  virtue  of  the  albumen  and 
casein — substances  rich  in  nitrogen — contained  in 
it,  towards  the  assimilation  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food.  M.  Magendie  displays  much  more  sound 
reasoning  in  the  following  remarks  (“  Physiologic,” 
tom.  11,  page  117) : — 

“  The  kind  of  alteration  which  the  food  under¬ 
goes  in  the  small  intestines  is  unknown.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  bile, 
the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  on  the  chyme;  but  we  are 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  play  of  affinities  in  this 
truly  chemical  operation.” 

W  e  believe  that  the  experiments  we  are  about 
to  make  known  will  clearly  point  out  the  most 
important  part  played  by  the  pancreatic  fluid. 

Before  detailing  them,  however,  it  may  be  as 
as  well  to  show  that  the  same  uncertainty  also 
exists  even  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  pancreatic 
juice,  and  of  the  gland  by  which  it  is  secreted. 
Thus,  according  to  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann,  the 
pancreatic  fluid  of  the  sheep  and  dog,  that  was 
collected  at  the  commencement,  was  slightly  acid, 
while  that  obtained  after  the  animal  had  suffered 
some  time  was  alkaline. 

Mayer  mentions  having  also  found  it  alkaline,  in 
a  vesicular  reservoir,  in  which  it  had  accumulated 
in  a  tolerably  large  quantity,  in  a  cat ;  while  A. 
Schultz  says  it  is  acid  in  the  cat,  the  horse,  and 
the  dog,  and  that  he  only  found  it  neutral  in  one 
instance  in  the  latter. 

Leuret  and  Lassaigne  likewise  found  it  to  be 
alkaline  in  the  horse.  These  last-named  observers 
state,  that  on  evaporation  the  pancreatic  juice 
leaves  but  0’9  per  cent,  of  dry  residue,  which, 
according  to  them,  contains  a  substance  soluble 
in  alcohol,  another  soluble  in  water,  traces  of 
albumen,  mucus,  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  of  phosphate 
of  lime;  and,  adopting  an  analogy  which  Gabin 
had  before  foreseen,  they  conclude  that  the  pan¬ 
creatic  juice  of  the  horse  has  a  very  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  saliva  of  the  same  animal. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Gmelin  and 
Tiedemann,  the  dry  residue  left  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  amounts  to  8’7  per  cent,  in  the  dog,  and  to 
from  3’7  to  5*2  per  cent,  in  the  sheep.  That  of 
the  dog  contains  osmazome,  a  matter  coloured 
red  by  chlorine  ;  a  substance  analogous  to  casein, 
and  associated,  in  all  probability,  with  salivary 
matter ;  albumen,  which  amounts  to  two-fifths ; 
acetate  of  soda;  chloride  of  sodium;  very  little 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  soda  (the  whole  mixed 
with  a  little  potassium) ;  and,  lastly,  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  “Consequently,”  say  they, 

“  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  essentially  different  from 
saliva.” 

The  following  are  the  results  of  our  experiments 
and  observations : — 

We  took  a  strong  well-fed  fowl,  killed  it  by 
dividing  the  spinal  marrow,  and  then  immediately 
afterwards  opened  and  examined  it. 

The  pancreas,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  large 
in  these  animals,  and  pours  its  secretion  into  the 
small  intestines  through  several  channels.  We 
carefully  dissected  the  principal  one,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  duodenum,  very  near  the 
hepatic  duct.  The  pancreatic  canal  was  then 
divided,  and  gentle  pressure  made  so  as  to  cause 
the  pancreatic  fluid  to  flow  into  it;  but  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  we  were  able,  even  by 
the  most  careful  manipulation,  to  obtain  a  few 
drops.  They  were,  nevertheless,  sufficient  for  us 
to  ascertain  the  following  characters  : — 

The  pancreatic  juice  of  the  fowl  is  transparent 
and  viscid,  and  restores  the  blue  colour  of  red¬ 
dened  litmus  paper.  When  mixed,  even  in  small 
proportion,  with  starch  jelly,  it  liquefies  it  and 
transforms  it  into  dextrine  and  glucose.  If  it  is 
diluted  with  a  drop  of  water,  and  mixed  with  a 
few  grains  of  fecula,  and  the  temperature  then 
gradually  raised,  care  being  taken  not  to  reach 
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70  deg.,  the  fecula  becomes  disintegrated,  and  the 
Action  is  such  that  the  mixture  does  not  assume 
the  consistence  of  paste.  If  pure  alcohol  be 
Poured  on  the  pancreatic  juice,  a  deposit  is  formed, 
which,  on  being  separated  from  the  supernatant 
liquid  and  again  dissolved  in  water,  acts  on  fecula 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  pancreatic  juice  itself. 
This  is  diastase,  the  existence  of  which  in  the 
small  intestines  of  granivorous  birds  we  have 
already  referred  to. 

In  order  to  confirm  these  results  we  experi¬ 
mented  on  a  stronger  animal. 

A  very  strong  adult  goose,  that  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  loaded  with  fat,  was  largely  fed  with  barley. 
Three  hours  afterwards  it  was  killed  by  dividing 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  its  double  pancreas  was  im¬ 
mediately  dissected,  and  its  principal  duct  exposed 
and  divided  as  near  to  its  duodenal  extremity  as 
possible  ;  gentle  pressure  w  is  then  made  over  the 
whole  gland,  but  notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions,  only  a  few  drops  of  the  prancreatic  juice 
could  be  obtained.  Its  reaction  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  fowl ;  it  restores  the  blue  colour  of 
reddened  litmus  paper,  but  its  alkaline  properties 
are  very  weak. 

It  is  viscid  and  transparent ;  mixed  with  starch 
jelly  it  liquefies  it  with  great  rapidity  ;  if  a  few 
grains  of  fecula  be  added  to  it,  and,  after  it  has 
been  diluted  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  its  tempe¬ 
rature  be  raised  to  within  70  deg.,  they  will  become 
converted  into  dextrine  and  glucose.  By  prolonging 
the  action  it  is  not  necessary  to  reach  this  tem¬ 
perature :  we  need  not  go  beyond  45  deg. 

When  the  pancreatic  juice  is  diluted  with  a  few 
drops  of  water,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained 
thrown  upon  a  small  filter,  a  limpid  fluid  passes 
through,  which  if  heated  to  100  deg.  becomes 
somewhat  troubled,  and  also  lets  fall  a  slight  pre¬ 
cipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  On 
one  portion  of  this  fluid  we  poured  anhydrous 
alcohol,  a  deposit  was  formed,  which  when 
collected  and  dissolved  in  water  produced  effects 
peifectly  similar  to  diastase.  We  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  determine  the  energy  of  this  substance,  as 
compared  to  that  of  diastase  from  barley,  owing 
to  our  having  too  small  a  quantity  at  our  disposal. 

It  is,  like  the  diastase  of  barley,  an  azotized  sub¬ 
stance  ;  at  a  temperature,  of  100  deg.  the  strong 
acids,  and  other  matters  which  we  have  alluded  to 
in  a  memoir  on  fermentation,  completely  destroy 
its  property.  It  is  in  granivorous  birds  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agent  in  the  solution  of  feculent  matters. 

19,  Langham-place. 


CASE  OF  PARASITES  IN  THE  SKIN. 

By  J,  W.  MOSES,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  a  lady  asked  my 
advice  respecting  an  eruption  which  had  appeared 
about  her  neck,  breasts,  and  folds  of  the  axillm, 
and  which  itched  intolerably.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  in  these  situations  I  perceived  clusters  of 
large  papulae,  each  spot  slightly  acuminated  and 
red,  and  where  they  had  just  been  scratched  not 
unlike  urticaria.  She  informed  me  that  she  felt 
perfect  health,  and  thought  they  must  be  “  heat 
spots,”  or  perhaps  might  depend  upon  diet  and 
disorder  of  the  stomach.  Accordingly  a  few  gentle 
laxatives  were  prescribed,  and  she  was  ordered  to 
bathe  the  parts  affected  frequently  with  tepid 
water.  This  plan  was  persevered  in  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  without  any  benefit  being  derived, 
e.xcepting  slight  alleviation  of  the  itching  during 
the  use  of  the  warm  water. 

In  the  meantime  the  disease  had  spread  consi¬ 
derably,  and  the  abdomen  and  epigastric  region 
were  studded  with  it.  She  now  told  me  her  in¬ 
fant,  about  sixteen  months  old,  had  broken  out 
about  his  neck  and  under  his  arms,  and  particu- 
laHy  behind  his  ears  and  on  his  head;  the  spots 
in  these  latter  situations  were  vesicular,  and  dis¬ 
charging  a  thin  and  nearly  transparent  fluid,  which 
dried  and  formed  scabs  almost  precisely  similar  to 
eczema.^  Her  two  other  boys,  from  four  to  six 
years  of  age,  were  now  likewise  covered  with  the 
eruption  in  the  same  localities;  and  the  head 
of  one  had  large  patches  of  what  appeared  to 


be  eczema :  on  examining  this  boy’s  head  mi¬ 
nutely  with  a  very  moderate  microscope,  I  ob¬ 
served  the  circumference  of  the  scabs  to  be 
apparently  dusted  with  red  precipitate ;  but  as  no 
reason  could  be  given  for  such  accumulation,  I 
proceeded  to  detach  with  the  point  of  a  pin  and 
with  considerable  diflSculty  some  of  this  red 
matter,  and  transferred  it  to  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  when  I  soon  found  it  consisted  of  masses 
of  living  creatures,  which  when  disentangled  from 
one  another  began  to  walk  off  at  a  considerable 
pace.  Each  mite  was  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  a  pin’s  point  completely  obliterated  one  on 
tbe  paper ;  they  were  of  a  reddish  scarlet  colour, 
and  when  crushed  stained  the  paper  of  the  same 
hue  ;  they  were  ovoid  in  form,  had  six  legs,  and 
answered  pretty  accurately  to  the  description 
given  in  Cuvier’s  work  of  the  Acarus  autumnalis. 
The  lady  had  a  female  friend  who  came  to  visit 
her,  at  the  time  that  she  was  suffering  from 
these  pests,  and  who  was  almost  immediately 
similarly  affected ;  they  both  assured  me  the 
itching  was  beyond  all  description  violent. 
As  I  HOW  thought  I  had  found  out  the  true 
cause  of  the  malady,  I  minutely  examined  the 
children,  and  upon  the  summit  of  every  papula 
(for  the  eruption  now  exhibited  three  distinct 
stages — the  papular,  vesicular,  and  the  dried  dis¬ 
charge  forming  scabs)  was  firmly  inserted  an 
acarus,  which  I  could  scarcely  separate  without 
destroying ;  but  by  getting  the  point  of  a  needle 
slightly  under  the  skin  I  soon  succeeded  in  de¬ 
taching  hundreds,  I  may  say  without  exaggeration, 
from  my  patients,  to  their  no  small  relief:  for  the 
children  were  disturbed  at  night  from  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  and,  in  fact,  scarcely  slept  at  all,  which  had 
a  bad  effect  on  their  general  health,  making  them 
cross  and  irritable  during  the  day ;  the  sores  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  which  were  rapidly  spreading,  were 
completely  surrounded  with  these  minute  insects. 
I  tried  the  effect  of  several  lotions,  hoping  to  de¬ 
stroy  them ;  but  nothing  succeeded  so  well  as 
hartshorn  and  oil,  which  I  may  call  a  specific,  as 
it  killed  them  immediately,  and  changed  their 
colour  to  a  reddish  brown  ;  this  liniment  and 
repeated  warm  baths,  with  an  abundance  of  soap, 
and  detaching  as  many  of  the  parasites  ns  were 
visible,  and  avoiding  their  haunts,  which  I  found 
to  be  the  blighted  leaves  of  the  apple-tree,  were 
the  means  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  of  ridding 
my  patients  of  this  disagreeable  affection. 

These  acari  had  the  power  of  jumping  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  not  unfrequently  when 
examining  them  they  took  a  sudden  departure 
from  the  field  of  the  microscope.  As  they  have 
been  described  by  naturalists  as  oviparous,  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  their  eggs  are  inserted  under 
the  cuticle,  and  that  an  irritating  fluid  accom¬ 
panies  the  deposit,  which  produces  the  itching 
and  local  inflammatory  action,  which  is  of  course 
increased  by  scratching,  and  may  be  the  means  of 
forming  a  nidus  for  these  minute  creatures  to 
germinate  in,  by  disintegrating  the  tissues  and 
causing  an  abnormal  local  action,  not  unlike  the 
effect  produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  the 
cynips  quercus  folii  and  the  aphides. 

St.  Asaph,  Oct.  12. 


ALLEGED  PAINLESS  OPERATIONS  BY 
MESMERISM. 

By  JAMES  ESDAILE,  M.D.,  Army  Surgeon. 


(Continued  from  page  33,  vol.  xv.) 
liemoval  of  a  very  large  Tumour. — Sept.  1.  Teg 
Ali  Khan,  a  tall,  strong-looking  man ;  has  ahyper- 
trophia  scroti,  caused  by  repeated  operations  for 
hydrocele  by  native  doctors,  who  only  withdraw 
the  water  as  often  as  it  accumulates,  without  at¬ 
tempting  the  radical  cure.  The  tumour  is  perfectly 
round,  and  as  big  as  a  man’s  head.  He  was  mes¬ 
merised  in  two  hours,  on  the  first  trial,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  Drs.  Ross  and  Sissmore,  I  dissected  out 
all  the  parts ;  tliis  was  very  tedious,  from  the 
testes  having  contracted  adhesions  all  round  them  ; 
and  it  was  about  half  an  hour  before  the  organs 


were  covered  up  again  by  stitching  flaps  over  them. 
Not  a  quiver  of  the  flesh  was  visible  all  this  time, 
and,  at  the  end,  his  body  was  as  stiff  as  a  log,  from 
head  to  foot,  and  his  separated  legs  could  be  with 
difliculty  put  together  again.  He  awoke  in  half 
an  hour  after  the  operation,  and  felt  no  pain. 
— Sept.  4.  The  stitches  were  taken  out  to-  day ; 
the  wound  has  healed  throughout,  and  he  has  had 
no  pain  whatever  since  the  operation ; — so  much 
for  the  absence  of  the  usual  irritative  shock  to  the 
system.  We  can  renew  the  trance  at  pleasure,  in 
order  to  render  people  insensible  to  repeated  ope¬ 
rations. 

Application  of  a  redhot  plaster  iron,  paring,  and 
tearing  through  adhesions. — Sept.  18.  Morally 
Dass,  a  peasant,  aged  fifty,  has  an  unhealthy  car¬ 
tilaginous  sore,  half  an  inch  high  above  the  skin, 
and  extending  for  six  inches  along  the  outer  ham¬ 
string  of  the  left  leg,  which  it  has  contracted  to 
nearly  aright  angle  with  the  thigh,  for  a  year  past. 
He  was  entranced  to-day  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
deeply  cauterised  the  whole  sore  with  a  redhot 
plaster  iron,  without  awaking  him. — Sept  19.  The 
excrescence  is  so  hard  and  thick  that  it  must  be 
dissected  off  the  hamstring:  he  was  again  en¬ 
tranced,  and  the  diseased  part  was  pared  down  to  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  skin  without  his  feeling 
it. — Sept.  20.  When  he  was  in  the  trance  to-day 
I  straightened  the  leg  completely,  and  bound  it  up 
in  splints ;  he  awoke  not,  and  when  he  did,  had  no 
pain  ;  although  it  took  all  my  strength  and  weight 
to  break  down  the  adhesions,  which  I  felt  and 
heard  cracking  under  my  hands.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bradbury  saw  the  first  operation.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  Mr.  Graves,  the  second,  and  Mr.  Blyth 
the  third.  In  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases 
suited  for  mesmerism,  coma  is  not  required  ;  if  it 
occurs,  it  is  probably  because  nature  needs  it;  but 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  improvement  of 
the  patient,  though  it  is  unaccompanied  with  any 
striking  phenomena.  The  system  is  not  less  effec¬ 
tually  recruited  because  it  is  done  silently — just  as 
the  best  digestion  is  least  felt.  For  refreshing  the 
nervous  system,  and  inducing  natural  sleep,  mes¬ 
merising,  d  longs  cotirants,  as  the  French  call  it, 
will  be  found  sufficient.  These  are  steady,  con¬ 
tinuous  tractions,  with  the  points  of  the  spread 
fingers,  from  head  to  foot;  the  head  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  breathed  upon,  and  the  hands  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
An  hour  of  this,  on  going  to  bed,  will  often  soothe 
restlessness,  bring  back  natural  sleep,  and  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  system. 

Removal  of  a  fungus  as  large  as  a  caulifloioer 
Aug.  23.  Napaul  Bagby,  a  husbandman,  has  a 
singular  fungoid  mass  in  the  right  groin ;  it 
is  the  size  of  a  small  cauliflower,  and  like  it  in 
appearance,  the  surface  being  whitish  from  slough¬ 
ing.  It  spreads  from  a  peduncle  in  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  bleeds  much  when  handled.  His  father 
says  that,  at  his  birth,  there  was  only  one  testis  in 
the  scrotum,  and  no,  trace  of  the  other  was  seen  till 
he  was  six  months  old,  when  a  swelling  appeared  in 
the  groin.  This  gradually  increased  till  his 
twelfth  year,  but  was  not  painful  or  inconvenient. 
About  this  lime  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  at¬ 
tended  with  increased  sensibility  and  increase  of 
size  in  the  tumour,  and  the  paroxysms  came  on 
twice  a  month,  up  to  June  last,  when  he  applied  to 
a  barber-surgeon,  who  used  means  to  ripen  the 
swelling.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  was  punc¬ 
tured,  and  blood  only  followed.  Tlie  opening  was 
plugged  as  well  as  possible  with  a  candle  covered 
with  cloth  smeared  with  some  ointment,  but  in  a 
few  days  this  came  out,  and  the  following  day  a 
fungus  shot  out  of  the  wound,  and  daily  increased 
to  its  present  size.  It  is  now  a  very  foul  mass,  its 
surface  mortified,  and  the  crevices  filled  with 
maggots. — Aug.  26.  He  was  mesmerised  after  two 
hours’  trial,  and  the  mass  removed  without  his  feel¬ 
ing  it. — Aug.  31.  Discharged  at  his  own  request — 
wound  looking  well. 

Removal  of  excrescences. — Sept.  1.  Raimgopal,  a 
young  Hindoo,  has  got  a  high  syphilitic  sore,  about 
the  size  of  half  a  lemon,  on  each  side  of  his  nates. 
He  was  entranced  on  the  first  trial;  and  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Sissmore,  I  turned 
him  round  like  a  log,  and  cut  off  both  the  ex¬ 
crescences  level  with  the  skin,  then  turned  him 
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back  again,  and  left  him  sleeping.  It  is  needless 
to  say  he  did  not  feel  it. 

Removal  of  an  enlargement  as  big  as  a  child's 
head. — Oct.  8.  Nazir,  a  peasant,  aged  sixty,  has 
suffered  from  enlarged  and  scirrhous  testis  for  four 
years ;  the  parts  are  as  large  as  a  child’s  head,  and 
extirpation  is  necessary.  He  was  entranced  after 
two  hours  to-day. — Oct.  10.  He  was  mesmerised 
the  second  time,  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Sutherland,  Dr.  Owen,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bradbury, 
Major  Riddell,  Mr.  Higgen,  Mr.  Muller,  Mr. 
Graves,  Messrs.  Savigny,  Mr.  Calder,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett.  I  removed  the  parts  without  his  show¬ 
ing  any  sign  of  sensibility  till  the  last  artery  was 
being  tied;  he  then  woke  up,  but  went  imme¬ 
diately  to  sleep  again  for  half  an  hour,  and  on 
waking,  said  that  he  was  only  conscious  of  a  little 
pain  when  he  awoke  for  a  moment  and  found  me 
to  be  tying  something.  He  was  cheerful  and  talka¬ 
tive,  and  showed  no  signs  of  suffering  or  exhaus¬ 
tion  in  his  countenance  or  manner,  and  said  the 
pain  in  the  wound  was  very  trifling. 

Removal  of  an  enlargement  as  big  as  a  child's 
head. — Nov.  26.  Mahes  Banergie,  a  Brahmin,  aged 
forty,  has  got  an  enlarged  testis,  the  size  of  a  child’s 
head  ;  it  is  red,  glistening,  and  very  painful,  and 
there  is  a  scrotal  hernia  above  it.  He  was  en¬ 
tranced  on  the  first  trial,  and  I  returned  the  gut 
into  the  abdomen,  handling  the  inflamed  part  very 
rudely,  without  his  showing  the  least  sensibility. 
I  then,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  D.  L.  Richard¬ 
son,  dissected  out  the  diseased  organ.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  tedious,  as  I  had  to  carefully  separate  the 
mass  from  the  hernial  sac.  He  moved,  as  in  an 
uneasy  dream,  but  did  not  awake  till  we  were 
tying  the  arteries,  which  were  very  numerous;  he 
then  said  that  he  had  felt  nothing  till  that  moment. 
'I'he  muscular  movemenrs,  sometimes  seen,  looked 
more  like  the  contractions  induced  by  cutting  a 
recently-dead  animal,  than  the  common  contortions 
from  pain;  and  I  believe  may  be  avoided  by 
patience,  as  every  trance  seems  to  deepen  the  insen¬ 
sibility.  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  surgeon  the 
advantage  he  would  derive  from  the  mesmeric 
trance,  in  reducing  strangulated  hernia,  and  in 
spasmodic  strictures  of  the  urethra. 

Paring  off'  the  edges  of  an  ulcer. —  Nov.  30. 
Mahes,  a  peasant,  aged  thirty-two,  has  got  a  deep 
ulcer  of  a  year’s  standing,  at  the  root  of  the  penis, 
that  penetrates  under  the  pubes ;  the  edges  are 
callous,  and  prevent  it  from  healing.  He  was  subd  ued 
in  two  hours  on  the  first  day,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Tritton  and  a  party  of  officers  of  the  Tlst 
Regiment  N.  I.,  I  pared  off  the  margins  of  the 
sore  without  his  awaking.  He  awoke  a  few 
minutes  after,  said  he  had  been  asleep  and  dreamt 
that  some  one  had  pulled  him  off  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  declared  that  he  felt  no  pain  whatever 
at  the  moment  of  speaking.  I  thereupon  ))ro- 
posed  that  he  should  allow  me  to  cut  him  a  very 
little,  as  it  would  facilitate  the  healing  of  the  sore, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  Dr.  Tritton  and  the 
rest  also  joined  their  persuasions;  but  he  injplored 
us  for  the  love  of  God  to  let  him  alone — he  would 
rather  die  than  be  cut,  that  the  proposal  had 
already  killed  him,  &c.  He  was  desired  to  sit  up, 
and  his  cloth  removed  ;  on  seeing  the  altered  state 
of  things  he  was  greatly  alarmed  and  puzzled,  and, 
on  being  shown  the  pieces  of  flesh,  said  they  had 
certainly  belonged  to  him  before  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  how  I  got  hold  of  them  he  had  no  idea.  As  I 
found  myself  in  the  company  of  candid  and  dis¬ 
passionate  observers,  I  showed  them  mesmerism  in 
all  its  physical  symptoms,  whether  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  produced,  and  Dr.  Tritton  very  kindly  said 
at  parting  that  he  was  quite  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  symptoms  from  first  to  last,  whether 
l)roduced  by  something  or  nothing,  and  that  he  now 
quite  understood  the“  mesmeric  disease,”  and  said 
I  was  at  liberty  to  say  so  if  I  pleased. 

Removal  of  a  nail,  and  opeMtion  for  hydrocele. 
— Dec.  26.  Goluck  Seit,  a  prisoner,  has  got  a  hy¬ 
drocele  on  each  side.  A  young  Hindoo  subdued 
him  to-day  in  ten  minutes,  on  the  first  trial.  Wlien 
about  to  operate,  I  saw  that  he  possessed  a  conse¬ 
crated  nail,  on  one  of  his  little  fingers ;  and,  know¬ 
ing  the  value  attached  to  this,  I  resolved  to  get 
possession  of  it,  if  possible,  as  a  moral  test  of  his 
being  insensible,  for  he  would  as  soon  have  cut  a 


cow’s  throat  and  eaten  a  beef- steak  as  allowed  me 
to  cut  off  his  nail  while  in  possession  of  his  senses. 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  tiio  Hindoos  to  vow 
their  hair,  beards,  or  nails  to  Shiva,  the  Destroyer, 
in  the  hope  of  averting  his  anger ;  and  this  man 
had  consecrated  his  little  finger-nail  to  Shiva  Fo- 
rakissore — Forakissore,  in  this  district,  being  a 
famous  shrine  of  the  god.  I  transferred  the  sacred 
excrescence  to  my  pocket,  without  any  remon¬ 
strance  being  made,  and  then  performed  the  less- 
formidable  operation  of  withdrawing  the  water,  and 
throwing  in  the  injection,  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
on  awakening  tw’o  hours  after.  His  only  distress 
was  the  loss  of  his  nail,  and  he  spent  hours  in 
hunting  for  it,  supposing  that  it  had  been  broken 
off  by  accident. — Dec.  29.  I  entranced  Goluck  Seit 
to-day  in  five  minutes ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Cahusac  and  Mr.  Mullins,  operated  on  the  other 
hydrocele,  to  w’hich  he  was  as  indifferent  as  on  the 
first  occasion.  But  before  putting  him  to  sleep,  I 
showed  the  gentlemen  how  painful  was  the  side 
operated  on  three  days  ago;  and  yet,  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes  after,  he  allowed  me  to  squeeze  his  testis  to 
any  extent,  without  exhibiting  a  vestige  of  un¬ 
easiness.  I  awoke  him  in  half  an  hour,  that  Mr. 
Mullins  might  question  him  ;  and  he  said  that  he 
saw  the  water  was  gone,  but  how  it  had  escaped 
he  had  no  idea. 

Removal  of  agonizing  pains,  ^-c,  ^c. — March 
7.  D.  Canvan,  a  private  in  her  Majesty’s  50th 
Regiment :  saw  him  for  the  first  time  to-day.  He 
complains  of  great  tenderness  on  pressure  all  over 
the  chest,  and  especially  under  the  short  ribs  on 
the  right  side ;  his  chest  feels  contracted,  and  he 
cannot  take  a  deep  respiration.  The  knee-joint  of 
the  same  side  is  contracted,  and  the  ankle  and  toes 
are  stiff  and  immoveable  ;  there  is  great  tenderness 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  he  cannot  put  his  foot 
to  the  ground.  He  says,  that  he  found  himself  in 
this  state  on  recovering  from  a  delirious  fever,  three 
weeks  ago,  and  in  the  list  I  received,  his  case  is  put 
down  as  ‘‘delirium  tremens.”  Believing  him  to  be 
suffering  from  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration  and  of  the  leg,  I  began  to  mesmerise 
him,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  or  leading  him 
to  expect  anything.  In  ashorttiraehebreathedmore 
freely,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  could  take  a  deep 
breath,  and  permitted  me  to  poke  his  sides  and 
chest  without  its  annoying  him.  The  process  was 
extended  to  the  leg,  and,  without  my  touching  it, 
the  knee  gradually  relaxed,  the  ankle  and  toes  be¬ 
came  flexible,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the 
leg  was  perfectly  straight,  and  he  moved  it  freely 
in  all  directions  withoutpain.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  man’s  amazement  as  we  went  bn.  He  kept 
crying,  “  How  strange  !  how  wonderful  1  how  de¬ 
lightful  !  Great  God  !  it’s  a  miracle  !”  Till  at  last 
his  excitement  and  bewilderment  became  so  ludi¬ 
crous  that  I  was  unable  to  desist  from  laughing. 
As  he  slept  ill,  I  desired  the  hospital  apprentice  to 
try  to  put  him  to  sleep  the  same  night.  He  was 
mesmerised  lor  twenty  minutes  lying  on  the  cover¬ 
let ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  I  called  upon  him 
loudly  by  name,  without  disturbing  him,  and  he 
was  then  lifted  and  put  under  the  quilt,  sleeping 
soundly. — March  12.  His  cramped  position  in 
the  cart  for  so  many  hours  daily  brings  back  the 
pains  in  his  leg,  but  they  can  always  be  chased 
aw'ay  by  a  few  minutes’  local  mesmerising,  as  I 
have  s!)own  to  several  parties  of  gentlemen  I  met 
on  the  road  ;  and  tire  knee  continues  straight.  Tlie 
chest  is  also  free.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
this  man  was  cured,  for  his  constitution  was  ruined ; 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  else  could  have 
done  so  much  for  him. — March  11.  G.  Adamson, 
her  Majesty’s  53rd  Regiment,  having  seen  Canvan 
put  to  sleep  yesterday,  begged  Mr.  Cox  to  do  as 
much  for  him,  as  his  shoulder  ached  severely,  and 
prevented  his  sleeping;  his  arm  had  been  taken  off 
at  the  shoulder  joint.  Mr.  Cox  complied,  without 
speaking  to  me  about  it,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
put  him  to  sleep.  He  told  me  this  morning  that 
he  tried  all  he  could  to  keep  awake  to  watch  the 
effect  on  liimself,  but  he  very  soon  fell  asleep,  and 
had  a  good  night.  Other  aching  stumps  were 
soothed  by  local  mesmerising,  and  1  encouraged 
the  men  to  learn  the  processes,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  instruct  their  comrades  how  to  relieve  them. 
Mesmerism  is  pre-eminently  the  soldier’s  friend, 
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and  the  regimental  surgeon  who  confines  himself 
to  laughing  at  it  will  soon  be  punished  by  the  dis¬ 
trust  of  both  officers  and  men.  These  aie  the  chief 
incidents  of  my  week’s  mesmeric  campaign. — 
April  11.  Mr.  C.  has  come  up  from  Calcutta : 
he  has  been  troubled  for  three  weeks  with  severe 
rheumatism  in  his  left  knee :  it  is  contracted, 
swelled,  shining,  and  hot,  but  not  red,  and  so 
tender  to  the  touch  that  he  dreads  his  children 
approaching  him,  lest  they  should  touch  his  knee 
by  accident.  He  cannot  sleep,  has  no  appetite,  and 
looks  worn-out  and  languid.  I  mesmerised  his 
knee  locally  for  a  short  time,  and,  like  Canvan’s,  it 
gradually  became  straight.  In  twenty^  minutes  he 
allowed  me  to  press  and  strike  his  knee  with 
violence,  without  complaining,  and  then  got  up 
and  walked  without  pain,  but  stiffly,  from  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  joint.  He  had  a  crutch  lying  at  his 
side  when  I  came  in,  and  could  not  move  without 
it. — April  12.  Has  slept  very  well,  the  first  time 
for  three  weeks  :  the  swelling,  heat,  and  tenderness 
of  the  knee  are  less,  and  I  again  removed  the  latter 
by  a  few  minutes’  local  mesmerism. — April  18. 
The  gentleman  he  lives  with  has  mesmerised  him 
generally  for  an  hour  daily, but  without  entrancing 
him  :  he  sleeps  and  eats  well,  and  feels  his  nerves 
restored.  There  is  only  some  stiffness  of  the  joint 
left,  and  he  returned  to  Calcutta  to-day. — April 
8.  Two  days  after  my  return  from  the  army,  I  was 
requested  to  see  Miss  — aged  16.  I  found  her 
lying  on  a  couch,  complaining  of  excruciating 
headache  on  one  side  of  her  head,  with  a  weight 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  throbbing  of  the  right  temple, 
so  severe  that  she  said  that  she  would  like  to  open 
the  veins  with  her  scissors.  Her  eyes  were  heavy 
and  suffused  with  tears  ;  she  looked  pale  and  ex¬ 
hausted;  had  no  appetite,  and  whatever  she  ate 
turned  acid  immediately;  the  least  exercise  fa¬ 
tigued  her ;  comingup  stairs  distressed  her  breathing, 
and  she  heard  every  pulse  in  her  body.  Although 
naturally  cheerful  and  active,  she  had  been  for  a 
fortnight  dispirited  and  listless.  During  the  last 
ten  days  her  temples  had  been  leeched ;  she  was 
afterwards  bled  standing ;  mustard  poulticp  were 
applied  to  her  feet,  and  strong  medicine  given  on 
account  of  this  cerebral  congestion.  The  order 
“  repetatur”  had  been  given,  if  things  did  not  soon 
mend.  These  measures  relieved  her  a  little  for  a 
short  time;  but  she  has  suffered  much  daily  ever 
since,  and  to-day,  says  she  is  as  bad  as  ever.  Her 
mother  said,  that  she  feared  it  w’ould  now  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ap[)]y  the  leeches  to  the  head,  and  the 
blister  to  the  neck,  which  had  been  ordered  in  the 
event  of  her  not  getting  better  soon.  In  reply,  I 
said,  that  there  was  a  possible  source  of  error, 
which  I  should  like  to  remove  before  resorting  to 
such  heroic  remedies.  The  state  of  the  young 
lady’s  constitution  was  such  that  I  thought  it  pos¬ 
sible  her  sufferings  arose  from  debility  of  the 
nervous  system,  rather  than  from  sanguineous  con¬ 
gestion,  and  I  said  that  I  could  probably  decide 
this  on  the  spot,  if  permitted  to  make  an  experi¬ 
ment.  The  parents  having  no  objection,  I  mes¬ 
merised  the  young  lady’s  head  and  spine,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  all  the  pain,  weight,  and 
throbbing  had  gone  ;  her  usual  animation  of  look 
and  manner  returned,  and  she  felt  quite  well,  she 
said.  In  an  hour  after,  she  ate  her  dinner  with 
appetite,  the  first  time  for  three  weeks,  and  digested 
it  well. — April  18.  She  has  continued  perfectly 
well  ever  since  her  first  mesmerising ;  but  as  a 
general  stimulus  she  has  been  mesmerised  daily  for 
a  few  minutes,  and,  all  her  natural  functions  having 
been  restored,  it  was  left  off  to-day.  May  20. 
She  keeps  quite  well.  In  cases  like  this,  where  the 
diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and  accuracy  of  vital 
importance,  mesmerism— like  the  conjuring  wand 
of  the  adept— leads  the  physician  directly  and  in¬ 
fallibly  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  evil,  and  ^like 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  it  in  a  moment  reduces  as¬ 
sumed  appearances  to  their  true  characters  and  re¬ 
lations.  With  my  former  medical  knowledge,  I 
could  only  have  proved  the  correctness  of  my  sus¬ 
picions  by  a  long  and  troublesome  course  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  if  successful,  it  would  probably  have 
been  said,  that  the  disease  had  changed  its  nature  ; 
but  as  it  liappened,  the  disease  existed  in  its  first 
intensity,  and  the  metamorphosis  took  place  on  the 
spot. 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 


OCCURRENCES  IN  PORTO  RICO  AFFECT¬ 
ING  THE  LIBERTY  AND  PERSONAL 
INTERESTS  OF  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  PROFESSION, 

By  Dr.  D;  M'CONNKLL,  liEED. 


(Conclutjecl  from  p.  51.) 

_  At  page  51,  where  it  is  stated  that  on  my  ar¬ 
rival  in  England,  in  July,  1842,  I  met  my  brother, 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Reed,  an  important  omission 
occurs,  which  I  now  supply.  It  is,  that  he  was 
doing  the  clerical  duties  of  the  parish  of  Stepney, 
in  the  absence  of  the  rector  and  the  curate,  and 
that  he  invited  me  to  stay  with  him  ;  and  because 
his  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Rectory,  Stepney, 
mine  were  also  dated  from  the  same  place.  It  will 
be  found,  from  the  sequel,  that  this  was  an  im¬ 
portant  omission. 

In  compliance  with  Lord  Aberdeen’s  request 
that^  I  would  communicate  my  complaints  in 
writing,  I  sent  his  lordship  a  full  detail  of  what  I 
have  already  stated,  dating  my  letter  from  the 
Rectory,  Stepney.  In  that  letter  I  also  urged  on 
his  lordship  the  advantages  that  would  arise  to 
British  enterprise  from  the  appointment  of  a 
Consul  at  Porto  Rico  ;  and  I  at  the  same  time  for¬ 
warded  copies  of  letters  expressing  the  same, 
which  I  had  received  from  other  British  subjects, 
and  mentioned  the  “  Report  on  the  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  of  the  Island,”  which  I  had  hastily 
thrown  together  during  my  confinement  in  the 
capital. 

After  despatching  this  letter,  I  waited  a  reason¬ 
able  time  for  an  answer  to  it;  but  I  at  last  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  should  receive  no  reply  unless 
further  steps  were  taken.  I  therefore  went  to 
the  Temple,  and  consulted  a  legal  friend  on 
the  best  mode  of  procedure  ;  he  recommended 
me  to  address  Lord  Canning  on  the  same  subject. 
Accordingly,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  his  lordship, 
stating  that  I  had  previously  written  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  detailing  my  grievances.  This 
letter  I  dated  from  3,  Beaumont-square. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Canning  speedily  replied  as 
follows : — 

“  Foreign-office,  Aug.  12,  1842. 

“  Sir,—  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
4th  inst.,  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties  which 
you  had  experienced  in  obtaining  permission  to 
practise  medicine  at  Porto  Rico,  and  suggesting 
the  appointment  of  a  British  Consul  in  that  place  ; 
and  I  am  to  state  that  the  question  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  British  Consul  at  Porto  Rico  will 
be  considered  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  but 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  cannot  hold  out  any  hopes  of 
conferring  such  an  appointment  upon  you. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“  Canning.” 

I  now  determined  to  turn  my  attention  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  to  await  the  appointment  of  a 
Consul  at  Porto  Rico;  but  after  waiting  nearly 
five  months  without  hearing  of  the  appointment 
in  question,  and  beginning  to  feel  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  leaving  my  West  India  affairs  so 
long  neglected  (for  I  had  left  my  pecuniary  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  very  unsettled  state  at  Porto  Rico),  I 
spoke  to  my  friend  Dr.  Rae  Wilson  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  kindly  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  who,  after  hearing 
my  story,  told  me  that  he  had  a  friend  or  rela¬ 
tion,  also  a  medical  man,  who  had  suffered  similar 
grievances  as  those  which  I  complained  of,  from 
the  Spanish  Government  in  Manilla;  but  that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  get  no  redress.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  left  a  copy  of  my  Report  and  some  other 
papers  with  Mr.  Hume  for  his  perusal ;  but  some 
events  of  a  private  nature  now  took  place,  which 
determined  me  to  proceed  to  St.  Jago  da  Cuba, 
and,  being  on  the  eve  of  taking  my  departure  for 
that  place,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hume  for  my  Report 
and  other  papers.  In  reply  I  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note : — 

"Jan.  30,  1843. 

“  Mr.  Hume  presents  his  compliments  to  Dr. 
Reed,  and  sends  a  note  for  Mr.  M‘ Gregor,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  has  the  Report  sent  by  Dr. 


Reed  to  Lord  Aberdeen;  and  Mr.  M'Grcgor  will 
be  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Reed  between  one  and  three 
o’clock. 

“  Mr.  Hume  returns  both  Dr.  Reed’s  Reports, 
and  is  obliged  for  the  first  one,  which  he  has  read  ; 
but  he  has  not  time  to  read  the  other,  which  Mr. 
M‘Gregor  may  wish  to  see. 

“  Mr.  Hume  hopes  Mr.  M'Gregor  may  do  Dr. 
Reed  some  service  with  the  Spanish  Minister 
here.” 

After  receiving  this  note,  although  my  passage 
to  St.  Jago  da  Cuba  was  all  but  engaged,  I  post¬ 
poned  my  departure  in  order  to  see  the  result  of 
my  interview'  with  Mr.  M'Gregor,  not  doubting 
that  tbe  interest  which  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  that  so  honest  a  man,  appeared  to  take  in  my 
affairs,  would  be  productive  of  some  good  results. 
Accordingly,  the  day  following  I  called  on  Mr, 
M'Gregor,  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  he  received  me 
very  courteously,  and  stated  that  my  Report  con¬ 
tained  very  valuable  information  ;  and  that  he 
certainly  was  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of 
a  Consul  at  Porto  Rico  was  necessary,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  one  being  appointed,  he  thought 
I  would  have  a  very  good  claim  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  appointment.  He  said  he  had  been 
trying  to  get  an  opportunity  of  bringing  ray  Re¬ 
port  under  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
that  such  was  the  press  of  Parliamentary  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  ..ot  been  able 
to  succeed.  He  added,  however,  that  he  would 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  and  let  me  know  the  re¬ 
sult,  During  the  interview,  Mr,  M'Gregor  said 
nothing  about  what  Mr.  Hume  had  hinted,  viz., 
doing  me  service  with  the  Spanish  Minister. 

A  few  days  after  the  interview  just  related, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  M'Gregor,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  so  much 
occupied  that  Mr.  M'Gregor  had  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bringing  the  subject  of  the  report  be¬ 
fore  him,  but  that  he  hoped  to  do  so  in  a  day 
or  two. 

This  was  followed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by 
another  note  to  the  same  effect:  Mr.  M'Gregor 
adding  that  he  "regretted  my  time  was  so  limited, 
as  here  things  connected  with  such  matters  as 
mine  moved  on  very  slowly  in  Parliament  time  ; 
and  he  feared  that  at  present  there  was  little 
chance  of  the  Foreign  office  appointing  any  one 
Consul  at  Porto  Rico,  whatever  might  be  done 
some  time  hence.”  He  added  that  before  I  left 
town  he  would  be  happy  to  see  me,  any  day  about 
three  o’clock. 

I  now  called  on  Mr.  M'Gregor,  who  told  me  he 
thought  that,  if  I  could  wait  four  months,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done ;  but  that,  if  I  left  the 
country  then,  I  should  lose  iny  chance. 

I  felt  convinced  that  a  man  of  Mr.  M'Gregor’s 
gravity  would  not  say  anything  he  did  not  really 
mean ;  and  I  therefore  determined,  whatever 
might  be  the  present  inconvenience,  to  wait  and 
use  my  best  efforts  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  I  visited  England,  viz. — the  redress  of  my 
own  grievances,  and  a  provision  for  the  redress  of 
the  grievances  of  future  sufferers,  at  Porto  Rico — 
in  other  words,  the  appointment  of  a  British 
Consul  at  that  place,  I  therefore  consulted  Mr. 
M'Gregor  as  to  what  steps  I  should  take,  in  order 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  head  of  the  Foreign- 
office  to  the  matter  in  hand.  He  said,  get  up  a 
petition  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  connected 
with  the  Porto  Rico  trade ;  but  this  I  found  was 
no  easy  task,  for  there  are  no  mercantile  houses 
exclusively  connected  with  Porto  Rico  business, 
although  there  is  a  large  amount  of  business  car¬ 
ried  on  by  various  houses  at  different  times; 
whence  it  is  evident  that,  strictly  speaking,  there 
are  no  Porto  Rico  merchants  in  London.  I, 
however,  wrote  to  the  princijial  British  merchant 
at  Porto  Rico,  stating  what  Mr.  M'Gregor  had  re¬ 
commended  ;  and  I  also  addressed  Mr,  Gladstone 
on  the  subject  of  my  Report.  In  reply  I  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  through  his  secretarv, 
to  say  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  my 
Report,  but  that  he  had  not  then  had  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a 
1  Consul  at  Porto  Rico,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not 


be  able  to  interfere,  beyond  giving  his  opinion  of 
the  Report. 

From  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  wrote  at  Porto 
Rico  I  received  the  following  reply  : — 

"  Guayama,  Porto  Rico,  Feb.  27,  1843. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknow'- 
ledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  of 
February,  and  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
perused  with  interest  your  remarks  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  a  British  Consul  to  this 
island,  and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote 
so  desirable  an  object,  and  one  in  which  both 
myself  and  every  other  British  subject  has  so 
deep  a  stake.  The  trade  of  this  island  with  the 
British  colonies,  as  well  as  with  Great  Britain,  is 
increasing,  and,  should  a  reduction  be  made  in 
England  on  foreign  sugars,  will,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
come  very  important.  In  1840,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  British  vessels  loaded  here,  at  the 
various  ports,  with  about  900,000  dollars’  worth 
of  produce. 

"  I  notice  that  you  recommend  me  to  get  up  a 
petition  to  the  British  Government  on  the  subject, 
and  to  get  the  signatures  of  the  British  residents 
here;  but  as  I  do  not  know  to  whom  it  should  be 
addressed,  nor  the  proper  form,  I  think  you  had 
better  have  it  drawn  up  to  suit  yourself  by  some 
competent  person,  and  forward  it  to  me  here, 
care  of  Jas,  De  Beltgens  and  Co,,  St.  Thomas, 
and  immediately  on  its  receipt  I  will  get  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  every  Englishman  in  the  island  ;  a  copy 
had  also  better  be  sent  to  me,  care  of  Messrs.  E. 
Dunscomb  and  Beckwith,  New  York,  as  I  shall  be 
there  in  August,  and  thence  proceed  through  the 
British  provinces,  where  I  can  get  the  signatures 
of  a  vast  number  of  persons  interested  in  this 
trade.  Those  two  petitions,  together  with  your 
efforts  on  the  spot,  will,  I  think,  have  the  desired 
effect.  Pray  lose  no  time  in  writing  me  in  reply 
to  this,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Brian  O’Hara.” 

'I’his  letter  did  not  reach  me,  through  some 
neglect  of  the  post-office  either  at  Porto  Rico  or 
in  this  country,  till  May,  although  it  is  dated 
February,  which  must  be  intended  for  March,  as 
mine  was  written  in  February.  When  I  received 
it  I  was  residing  at  Bath,  and  I  immediately  drew 
out  the  petition,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  her  Majesty’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  sent  it 
to  Mr.  O’Hara,  according  to  his  request,  to  have 
the  signatures  attached. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M'Gregor,  stating  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  read 
my  Report,  and  had  directed  him  to  say  he  was 
much  pleased  with  the  information  it  contained, 
but  that,  the  patronage  of  the  Foreign-office  being 
altogether  Lord  Aberdeen’s,  he  could  not  very 
properly  interfere. 

In  the  meantime,  seeing  that  hitherto  no 
Consul  had  been  appointed,  I  was  preparing  to 
make  a  direct  application  to  Lord  Aberdeen  for 
the  appointment  for  myself,  which  I  had  never 
before  done,  although  he  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  surmised  that  such  was  my  object  in  coming 
to  England.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  my  brother 
in  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Reed,  requesting  he 
would  see  Lord  Elgin,  and  call  to  his  lordship’s 
remembrance  the  interview  which  I  had  with  him 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  his  promise  to  assist  me,  if  he 
could,  through  my  difficulties ;  and  to  suggest 
that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  serving  me,  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  be  to  give  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  I  also 
informed  Mr.  M'Gregor  of  my  intention  to  make 
an  application  to  Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Consul  at  Porto  Rico,  and  asked  him  to 
obtain  for  me  Mr.  Gladstone’s  permission  to 
refer  Lord  Aberdeen  to  him  for  his  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  my  Report. 

Mr.  M'Gregor’s  reply  was  as  follows: — 

"  Board  of  Trade,  July  15,  1843. 

('‘  Private.) 

‘  ‘  Dear  Sir, — I  would  have  replied  to  your  letter 
before,  but  wished  to  bring  your  Report  again 
under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attention,  which,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  very  pressing  business  on  his  part,  I 
was  unable  to  do  until  to-day.  He  allows  me  to 
say,  that  you  may  state  that  he  has  read  it  with 
approbation,  and  that  Lord  Aberdeen  may  refer 
to  him  for  his  opinion  on  it.  This  you  may  com¬ 
municate  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  “  J.  M'Gregor.” 

I  now  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  stating 
the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
respecting  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Consul  at 
Porto  Rico,  ray  own  grievances,  and  the  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  subjects  there ; 
and  I  concluded  by  soliciting  the  appointment 
for  myself,  referring  his  lordship  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  for  his  opinion  of  my  Report.  To  this  letter 
I  received  no  reply.  About  the  end  of  September, 
however,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  in 
Jamaica,  enclosing  a  sealed  letter  of  introduction 
from  Lord  Elgin  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  On  receiving 
this  letter,  I  informed  his  lordship  that  I  was  in 
possession  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord 
Elgin,  and  begged  he  would  grant  me  the  favour 
of  an  interview  in  order  to  present  it.  In  answer 
to  this  communication  I  received  the  following 
note  from  Lord  Aberdeen  : — 

“  Lord  Aberdeen  presents  his  compliments  to 
Dr.  Reed,  and  requests  that  he  will  be  so  good  as 
to  forward  to  him,  by  post,  the  letter  from  Lord 
Elgin  referrad  to  in  Dr.  Reed’s  letter  of  the  13th 
of  October, 

“  Foreign-oflSce,  Nov.  1, 1843,” 

According  to  Lord  Aberdeen’s  request,  I  for¬ 
warded  Lord  Elgin’s  letter  by  post,  and  after 
waiting  a  few  days  I  received  the  following  com¬ 
munication  : — 

“  Foreign-otfice,  Dec.  16,  1843. 

“  Sib  , — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
7th  inst.,  requesting  an  interview  with  his  lord- 
ship;  and  I  am  to  express  to  you  his  lordship’s 
regret  that  the  pressure  of  public  business  upon 
his  time  will  not  enable  him  to  see  you  ;  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  requests  that  your  communication 
to  him  may  be  made  in  writing. 

”  I  am  further  directed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
acquaint  you  that  the  various  representations 
which  have  been  received  from  you  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  appointment  of  a  British  Consul  in 
Porto  Rico  are  under  the  consideration  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government ;  but  I  am  to  repeat  to  you 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  cannot  hold  out  to  you  any 
hope  of  such  an  appointment  being  conferred 
upon  you, 

“  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“  H.  A,  Addington. 

“  Rev.  Dr,  Reed,  Bathwick-terrace,  Bath,” 

After  reading  this  letter,  I  was  at  first  some¬ 
what  surprised  at  the  easy  manner  in  which  I 
had  obtained  holy  orders;  but  perceiving  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  (as  I  supposed)  the  art  of  the 
diplomatist,  my  surprise  merged  into  anger  at 
the  shifts  to  which  a  great  man  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  in  order  to  cover  his  conduct  towards  a 
simple  man  who  had  at  first  approached  him 
without  an  introduction. 

I  now  wrote  to  my  brother  at  York,  and  to 
Lord  Sligo,  for  testimonials ;  and  I  obtained 
another  from  the  Rector  of  Bathwick,  where  I 
was  residing. 

These  testimonials  I  sent  to  Lord  Aberdeen  ; 
but  I  never  heard  any  more  from  or  of  his  lord- 
ship,  except  one  day,  having  occasion  to  go  to  town, 

I  called  on  Mr.  M'Gregor,  who  told  me  that  a 
Consul  had  been  very  lately  appointed  at  Porto 
Rico;  but  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  told  him,  that 
he  would  not  have  given  the  appointment  to 
Dr,  Reed  if  there  had  not  been  another  man  in 
England.  A  consul  now  being  appointed  at  Porto 
Rico,  English  medical  men  will  in  future  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  injustice  to  which  I  was  obliged 
to  submit  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Obituary. — On  the  16th  inst.,  at  69th  year  of 
his  age,  William  Boxill,  Esq.,  M.D.,  formerly  of 
the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  On  the  15th  inst.,  Wm. 
Gill,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Northern 
Hospital. 
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Reported  by  WILLIAM  AN  DICKSON,  Esq.,  Student  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital, 

SURGICAL  CASES. 

(Continued  fromp.lil.) 

Injuries  of  the  Head. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  in  which  there  is  no  depression,  and 
those  in  which  there  is.  In  the  first  class,  the  bone 
being  fractured  keeps  its  proper  level,  and  produces 
no  immediate  bad  symptoms ;  in  the  second  class, 
the  bone,  being  depressed  as  well  as  fractured, 
presses  upon  the  brain  and  causes  a  train  of  symp¬ 
toms  which  would  end  in  death,  if  the  pressure  were 
not  removed.  In  the  simple  cases  of  fracture 
without  depression,  the  fracture  itself  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  bad  symptoms ;  which  often  follow. 
The  mere  division  of  the  bone  (taken  alone)  can 
never  cause  any  bad  symptoms,  it  can  neither  press 
upon  nor  derange  the  structures  situated  beneath ; 
but  these  fractures  being  the  result  of  violence, 
they  may  be  attended  with  concussion  or  extrava¬ 
sation,  and  hence  arises  the  danger;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  there  is  also  danger  from  subsequent 
inflammation.  These  fractures,  like  all  others,  may 
be  either  simple  or  compound.  The  simple  frac¬ 
ture,  when  not  attended  wiih  any  urgent  symp¬ 
toms,  often  remains  for  ever  undiscovered ;  it  Is  not 
brought  into  view  by  any  wound  in  the  integuments, 
and  no  possible  good  could  arise  from  exposing  it 
by  an  incision.  The  union  of  the  divided  parts 
takes  place  in  this  as  it  does  in  fractures  of  other 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  there  being  no  pro¬ 
visional  callus ;  it  is  not  at  all  required  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  nay,  it  would  be  excessively  injurious  if  formed 
on  the  interior  of  the  bone,  by  producing  pressure 
on  the  brain,  and  therefore  we  never  meet  with  it. 
In  the  case  of  Thomas  Sponge  (case  1)  we  have  a 
good  example  of  compound  fracture  of  the  skull, 
unattended  with  depression  of  bone,  or  at  least  so 
slight  as  to  be  of  no  consequence,  being  merely 
sufficient  to  catch  the  nail.  He  fell  from  a  height 
of  about  five  feet,  and  struck  his  head  against  a  bar 
of  iron  with  a  sharp  edge ;  he  was  stunned  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  recovered  his  senses  and  was  able 
at  once  to  walk  to  the  hospital.  On  admission  there 
was  a  scalp  wound,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  leading  down  to  a  fracture  in  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  right  parietal  bone ;  his  intellect 
was  perfect,  pupils  natural,  and  the  countenance  pale. 
At  10  p.m.,  the  pulse  being  full  and  strong,  he  was  bled 
at^xiv.,  when  the  pulse  became  lowered  in  strength. 
This  having  been  done,  as  a  precautionary  measure 
he  was  well  purged,  and  his  bowels  afterwards  were 
kept  freely  open.  He  never  had  a  single  bad  symp¬ 
tom,  and  eventually  left  the  hospital  cured.  This 
man  wasastrong,robust,healthy-lookingindividual, 
and  one  who  could  bear  depletion  well.  In  all 
cases  of  injury  of  the  head,  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
of  treatment  is  necessary,  but  it  must  vary  in  de¬ 
gree  according  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  If  in  a  plethoric  individual  we  did  not 
deplete  sufficiently,  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
mischief  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  brain ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  carried  our  depletion 
too  far  in  a  child,  an  aged  or  a  weak  person,  we 
should  run  great  risk  of  causing  secondary  deposits 
to  occur.  The  extent  to  which  the  depletion 
should  be  carried  is  often  a  very  nice  point  to  de¬ 
cide,  and  one  which  practice  alone  can  teach. 
Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the 
skull  requiring  no  further  treatment  than  a  case  in 
which  there  is  a  scalp  wound,  attended  with  con¬ 
cussion,  and  no  fracture  ;  and  this  is  frequently  the 
case  in  fracture  without  depression :  the  reparation 
of  the  fracture  must  be  left  to  nature,  and  any 
other  symptoms  treated  as  they  arise.  Where  there 
is  a  fracture  with  depression  of  bone,  the  same 
passive  treatment  will  not  suffice;  the  depressed 
bone  presses  upon  the  brain,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  pressure  should  be  removed. 

In  injuries  of  the  head,  insensibility  may  arise  from 
two  different  causes :  a  man  may  receive  a  blow 
on  the  head,  and  at  once  become  insensible;  he 
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may  remain  in  this  state  for  an  indefinite  period, 
it  may  be  some  minutes,  it  may  be  hours,  or,  if  the 
shock  be  very  severe,  he  may  never  rise  again. 
This  is  concussion,  and  from  this  state  the  patient 
after  a  certain  period  recovers,  but  he  may  again 
relapse  into  a  state  of  insensibility  after  having  per¬ 
fectly  recovered  his  faculties.  This  second  state  of 
insensibility  does  not  depend  upon  concussion,  it 
is  the  result  of  pressure;  and  it  therefore  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
j  this  pressure,  and,  if  practicable,  to  remove  it.  If 
the  pressure  be  caused  by  a  portion  of  depressed 
bone,  it  is  generally  evident  at  once,  and  is  easily 
removed  ;  but  the  case  may  be  more  complicated, 
it  may  depend  solely  upon  the  extravasation  of 
blood;  and  it  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible, to 
discover  the  exact  seat  of  the  extravasation ;  the 
case  must  therefore  be  treated  like  one  of  apoplexy. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  in  most  cases  fatal.  John  Smith 
(case  2)  fell  from  a  great  height,  and  was  brought 
in  with  all  the  symptoms  of  fractured  base  of  the 
skull ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  with  cold  ex¬ 
tremities,  stertorous  breathing,  and  bleeding  from 
the  nose  and  ear ;  and  afterwards  there  was  strabis¬ 
mus  of  the  right  eye.  This  man,  in  all  probability, 
fell  upon  his  head,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body  would  thus  be  thrown  suddenly  with  great 
force,  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  column,  on 
to  the  foramen  magnum  and  cuneiform  process  of 
the  occipital  bone,  causing  a  fracture  through  the 
foramen  magnum,  cuneiform  process,  and  part  of 
the  temporal  bone.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
proved,  as  the  man  fortunately  recovered.  I  do 
not  think  myself  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  fall  on  his  head  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  accident,  for  I  have  heard  it  stated  by 
good  authority,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  such 
is  often  the  case,  that  the  patient  lighting  on  his 
feet  after  falling  from  a  great  height  will  meet  with 
the  same  accident ;  the  spinal  column  being  driven 
suddenly  with  great  force  against  the  base  of  the 
skull,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  handle  is 
driven  into  a  broom  when  it  becomes  loose,  by 
striking  it  against  the  ground.  These  cases  are 
extremely  dangerous,  as  they  are  mostly  either  fol¬ 
lowed  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  attended 
with  extravasation.  We  see  that  Smith  was  sick, 
and  afterw’ards  became  more  sensible,  and  was  able 
to  answer  questions.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  vo¬ 
miting  :  when  the  pressure  and  consequent  insen¬ 
sibility  are  great,  the  patient  is  hardly  ever  sick  ; 
but  where  it  recurs  we  may  look  upon  it  in  a  good 
light,  as  it  shows  that  there  is  some  sensibility  in 
the  stomach,  and  that  the  system  is  therefore,  in 
some  degree,  beginning  to  recover  itself  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  shock.  This  man’s  pupils 
were  dilated  and  contracted  on  the  application  of 
light;  this  is  not  a  common  occurrence, for,  when 
the  other  symptoms  of  pressure  are  present,  the 
pupils  are  most  frequently  insensible,  motionless, 
and  dilated,  though  sometimes  contracted.  The 
pupils  will  sometimes  also  remain  dilated  for  some 
time,  and  then  contract  suddenly,  and  continue  to 
alternate  in  this  manner  independently  of  light 
and  darkness.  In  the  case  of  Smith,  and  also  of 
Thomas  Sponge,  there  was  a  scalp  wound ;  now,  the 
same  injury  inflicted  on  the  common  integuments 
of  any  other  part  of  the  body  would  be  attended 
with  little  or  no  bad  consequences ;  but  a  wound 
inflicted  on  the  scalp  Is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
for  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  pericranium  and  those  of  the  dura 
mater,  through  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  and 
consequently  inflammation  commencing  in  the 
pericranium  is  very  liable  to  extend  to  the  dura 
mater.  A  wound  in  the  scalp  may  render  a  simple 
fracture  of  the  cranium  compound,  as  was  the  case 
with  Thomas  Sponge,  or  it  may  produce  erysipelas, 
or  extensive  suppuration  under  the  occipito-fron- 
talia.  In  these  two  cases  the  wound  was  attended 
with  no  serious  consequences  ;  but,  considering  the 
dangerous  and  fatal  re^ult3  so  often  arising  from 
these  scalp  wounds,  we  must  always  consider  them 
as  attended  with  danger.  Besides  these  injuries  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  brain  may  sufier  from 
concussion  alone,  without  fissure,fracture,or  extra¬ 
vasation  of  any  kind  ;  and  this  concussion  is  often 
attended  with  very  alarming  symptoms, andfollowed 
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by  the  most  fatal  consequences.  These  symptoms 
and  effects  may  occur  when  the  head  has  received 
no  external  injury  whatever,  but  has  only  been 
violently  shaken,  the  body  only  seeming  to  have 
sustained  the  whole  violence.  There  are  various 
degrees  of  concussion,  and  the  symptoms  are  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence  which  the 
brain  has  sustained.  If  the  concussion  be  very 
severe,  all  sense  and  power  of  motion  are  imme¬ 
diately  and  completely  destroyed,  and  this  is 
quickly  followed  by  death ;  in  this  case  the  patient 
never  rises  again.  But  the  concussion  may  not  be 
quite  80  severe ;  the  patient  may  be  deprived  of 
sense  and  the  power  of  motion,  and  he  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  rise  for  a  certain  time  varying  from  a  few 
minutes  to  several  hours.  During  this  time  the 
skin  is  pale ;  the  pulse  slow,  small,  feeble,  and  in¬ 
termittent  ;  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  scarcely  feels  any  injury  inflicted  on  him, 
and  the  breathing,  though  difficult,  is  in  general  not 
stertorous.  This  state  gradually  passes  off,  the 
pulse  and  respiration  become  improved,  and  the 
extremities  begin  to  regain  some  degree  of 
warmth ;  the  patient  has  now  some  sense  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  soon  becomes  capable  of  answering  ques¬ 
tions,  especially  when  they  refer  to  his  present 
suflTerings;  frequently  he  answers  incoherently 
when  questioned  upon  any  other  subject.  The 
inflammation  of  the  brain  is  moderate  as  long  as 
the  stupor  remains,  but  when  this  goes  off  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  increased,  and  the  most  important 
and  dangerous  consequences  arising  from  concus¬ 
sion  follow.  We  have  two  very  interesting  cases 
in  John  Salter  and  Henry  Lacey  (cases  3  and  4). 
In  the  case  of  Salter  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
an  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  nature  to  re¬ 
cover  his  system  from  the  immediate  efiects  of 
the  shock ;  he  vomited,  and  there  was  a  par¬ 
tial  recovery  of  sensibility;  the  severe  injury 
inflicted  on  the  brain  could  admit  of  no 
more,  and  the  subsequent  extravasation  of  blood 
soon  put  a  stop  to  these  slight  and  transient  ap¬ 
pearances  of  returning  sensibility  :  he  was  seized 
with  convulsions  and  died  in  a  moment.  Henry 
Lacey  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  two  scalp 
wounds  and  symptoms  of  concussion;  he  was 
sensible  on  admission,  and  no  bad  symptoms  ap¬ 
peared  for  some  time  after.  Now,  in  the  first  stage 
of  concussion  very  little,  if  anything,  can  be  done; 
stimulants  have  very  frequently  been  recommended, 
and  this  plan  of  treatment  arises  from  an  idea  that 
the  insensibility  produced  in  these  cases  is  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  which  occurs  in  fainting. 
In  the  worst  cases  they  cannot  be  administered,  the 
patient  being  unable  to  swallow,  and,  even  if  he 
could,  in  all  probability  the  brain  and  nerves  would 
be  insensible  to  any  stimulant  which  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  but  where  they  can  be,  and  are  ad¬ 
ministered,  I  cannot  think  that  they  can  be  of  any 
advantage,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  they  may 
excite  violent  action  and  thereby  tend  to  exhaust 
parts  already  weakened,  and,  as  inflammation 
frequently  follows  sooner  or  later,  these  stimulants 
will,  in  all  probability,  aguravate  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  when  they  arise.  Sickness  and  vomit¬ 
ing  are  early  symptoms,  seldom  existing  after  the 
efi’ect  of  the  first  shock  has  passed  off.  The  bowels 
are  generally  torpid,  and  for  this  reason  purgatives 
should  be  administered  in  all  cases  of  this  kind. 
In  all  these  cases  the  subsequent  inflammation, 
which  may  occur  when  reaction  takes  place,  is  the 
principal  thing  that  we  have  to  guard  against ;  this, 
if  it  cannot  be  prevented,  must,  at  any  rate,  be 
moderated  and  subdued,  if  possible.  Bleeding 
is  the  chief  remedy  to  be  trusted  to ;  but  this  must 
not  be  rashly  had  recourse  to  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  col¬ 
lapse  ;  the  system  is  then  too  weak  to  bear  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  it  would  very  probably  at  once  destroy 
life.  The  state  of  the  pulse  is  to  be  watched,  and 
this  remedy  had  recourse  to  as  soon  as  the  system 
is  in  a  proper  state  to  bear  it.  In  many  melancholy 
cases  fatal  inflammation  ensues,  and  this  rarely 
takes  place  until  about  a  week  from  the  time  of  the 
accident;  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  often  elapse 
before  this  occurs.  This  unfortunately  happened 
in  the  case  of  Henry  Lacey  ;  he  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  concussion  ;  one  scalp  wound 
had  healed,  and  the  other  nearly  so  ;  he  had  got  up 


and  appeared  to  be  rapidly  getting  well,  when  the 
fatal  symptoms  which  carried  him  off  showed 
themselves.  He  was  trephined  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  give  exit  to  the  matter,  and  thus  remove  the 
cause  of  pressure,  but  this  existed  in  such  a  situation 
that  it  could  not  be  evacuated,  and,  consequently, 
no  benefit  was  derived  from  the  operation.  In 
some  cases  of  this  kind,  the  matter  being  circum¬ 
scribed,  we  are  enabled  to  evacuate  it ;  and,  with  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  fact,  I  think  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  similar  cases  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  we 
are  bound  to  give  the  patient  this  chance  of  re¬ 
covery,  The  symptoms  which  first  show  them¬ 
selves  are,  pain  in  the  head,  with  restlessness, 
flushed  countenance,  want  of  sleep,  nausea,  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  rigor  not  followed  by  sweating;  the  symp¬ 
toms  increase,  and  finally  convulsions  and  delirium 
supervene,  or  the  patient  become  comatose,  and  in 
this  state  dies.  Blood  may  be  effused  beneath  the 
cranium,  but  where  extravasation  of  blood  takes 
place,  we  have  at  once,  or  very  soon  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  all  the  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  inflammation  and  suppura¬ 
tion  ;  the  symptoms  do  not  show  themselves  so 
early,  and  when  they  do  appear  they  never  at  the 
first  onset  imply  any  unnatural  pressure.  The 
matter  formed  is  sotnetimes  confined  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  bone,  and  in  this  case  it  may 
be  evacuated  by  means  of  the  trephine,  the 
situation  being  known  by  the  puffy  tumour  of  the 
scalp  ;  but  unfortunately  the  matter  often  collects 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  bone,  and  this  shows  us  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  an  operation 
in  these  cases.  Our  main  object,  then,  is  if  possible 
to  prevent  inflammation  from  taking  place,  or  to 
moderate  its  violence  when  it  occurs,  and  thereby 
prevent  those  fatal  consequences  which  would  other¬ 
wise  happen. 
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Chemistry  atid  Physics  m  Relation  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology.  By  Baron  Justus  Liebig, 
M.D.,  &c,  8vo.  London,  1846.,  pp.  IIG. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  to  few  men 
of  the  present  day  does  the  epithet,  clever,  apply 
with  greater  certainty  than  to  Liebig.  He  fs 
essentially  everything  that  is  comprised  in  that 
significant  but  equivocal  denomination.  Like  it, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  representing  anything,  or 
nothing,  just  as  the  case  may  be.  His  career  has 
been  one  of  idle  curiosity,  rather  than  of  even  cre¬ 
ditable  astonishment.  Yet  his  aim  has  been  to 
surprise  the  world  with  bold  discoveries— of  which 
he  has  fallen  sufficiently  short  to  give  himself  only 
the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  adventurer  in  science. 
That  there  is  every  truth  in  this  observation,  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  many  of  his  venturous  pro¬ 
positions  were  received  rather  as  chimerical  than 
chemical,  on  their  first  issuing — that  many  more 
were  gravely,  and  with  good  reason,  doubted,  ere 
they  had  passed  through  the  age  of  infancy— and 
that  others,  perhaps  the  majority,  have  either  not 
been  confirmed,  or  have  been  flatly  contradicted,  by 
his  followers  in  the  line  of  investigation.  Liebig’s 
great  besetting  sin  is  incontrollable  ambition — his 
great  personal  fault  is  the  gratification  of  it.  Were 
he  made  up  of  less  extravagant  materials,  he  would 
be  in  all  respects  a  greater  man.  Variety,  in  fact, 
has  run  away  with  him.  He  seems  to  have  become 
possessed  with  the  notion  that  he  is  born  to  achieve 
mighty  things,  and  he  drives  at  the  attainment  of 
them  with  a  reckless  daring  that  is  sometimes  little 
short  of  insanity.  Not  satisfied  with  the  common 
plan  of  arriving  at  truths  by  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment,  he  adopts  the  more  uncommon  one 
of  guessing  at  them,  and  this,  not  as  though 
they  were  riddles,  but  as  though  he  had  a 
right  to  them,  and  that  “ask  and  have’’  was  the 
favoured  opportunity  of  his  lifetime.  It  is  this 
melancholy  propensity  which  has  not  only  driven 
Liebig  into  lamentable  errors,  but  entailed  the  sad 
consequences  of  unscrupulous  belief  upon  many 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  The  darling  delight  of  Liebig  is  to 
generalize,  but  he  will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  deduct 
first;  and,  worse  than  this, he  will  not  gather/aefs 
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enough  to  give  to  his  propositions  the  substance  of 
authority.  In  good  truth,  he  can  coin  axioms 
much  faster  out  of  his  head  than  he  can  get  at  them 
by  the  slower  process  of  laboratory  research.  He 
shines  much  better  as  a  ])hilo80pher  of  words  than 
as  a  chemist  of  realities.  Let  us  not  be  understood 
by  the  term  philosopher  to  ally  him  to  Bacon, 
Newton,  or  any  of  these.  He  is  just  the  reverse  of 
them.  He  is  a  good  guesser — sometimes  he  guesses 
right,  and  then,  like  Murphy  and  his  almanac,  he 
gets  the  credit  of  discovery%  Sometimes,  again,  he 
guesses  wrong,  and  if  contradicted,  he  has  the  good 
judgment,  or  rather  sagacity,  to  take  no  notice  of 
his  opponents.  A  bold  assertion  has  often  plenty 
of  believers,  even  though  demonstration  should 
prove  its  inaccuracy.  It  is  thus  that  many  of 
Liebig’s  statements  have  lost  him  no  credit,  even 
though  less  eloquent  enunciators  have  denied 
them. 

The  same  restless  prompting  after  popularity 
which  is  apt  to  betray  a  man,  in  incautious  mo¬ 
ments,  to  say  what  is  not  time,  is  also  apt  to  induce 
him  to  tell  the  world  what  is  not  new ;  at  the  same 
time  dressing  it  up  in  the  garb  of  affected  novelty. 
This  is  a  frequent  practice  of  Liebig’s.  Axioms  of 
the  regular  antique  caste  he  puts  before  us,  dis¬ 
guised  in  a  little  German  obscurity  of  phrase,  and 
expects,  like  the  gipsy  with  the  stolen  hats,  that  we 
shall  not  know  our  own  again.  From  his  first 
effort  at  authorship  until  his  last,  hi^  every  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  redolent  of  this  artistical  trickery. 
On  the  part  of  a  man  whose  business  is  book¬ 
making,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  objectionable,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  branch  of  that  particular  calling ;  but 
it  is  decidedly  too  bad  from  one  who  professes  to 
enlighten  us  with  homespun  truths,  for  which  he  is 
indebted  to  none  other  brain  than  his  own. 
Another  plan  of  our  author  is,  to  make  a  statement, 
not  exactly  involving  an  absurdity,  but  startling 
in  the  very  face  of  it,  and  admitting  neither  oi proof 
nor  disproof.  This  said  assumption  he  is  indebted 
to  his  own  fancy  for,  and,  as  his  ipse  dixit,  can  call 
it  his  own,  cherish  it,  and  swear  by  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  not  capable  of  contradiction. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  demonstration.  This,  however,*  little 
concerns  Liebig,  provided  he  can  throw  out  at  a 
venture  an  axiom  created  oi fancy,  which  will  defy 
any  more  sober-minded  man  to  combat  hy  fdets. 
For  example,  he  says,  at  p.  9  of  his  “  AnimaLGhe- , 
mistry” — “Every  conception, every  mental  affection, 
is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  secreted  fluids;  that  every  thought,  every  sen¬ 
sation,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.”  There’s  a 
precious  tissue  of  twaddle !  The  coolness,  too,  with 
which  the  assertion  is  positively  put  forth,  is  very 
amusing.  He  does  not  say  that  such  and  such 
changes  may  possibly  be  consequent  upon  certain 
intellectual  processes,  but  boldly  affirms  that  they 
are  so.  Yet  Liebig  must  know,  or  at  least  ought 
to  know,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  could 
possibly  prove  such  a  thing. 

Regarding  the  work  before  us,  it  is  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  author.  It  exhibits  consider¬ 
able  evidences  of  talent,  shrewdness,  and  acumen  ; 
but  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  the  distinguishing 
failings  we  have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  just  a 
work  a  man  would  be  likely  to  write,  whose  lead¬ 
ing  desire  was  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  of 
his  subject,  no  matter  what  the  means  for  attain¬ 
ing  this  vain  end.  It  consists  of  a  scries  of  state¬ 
ments,  uttered  axiomalically,  and  with  pompous 
headings,  as  though  they  were  fundamental  truths 
of  nature,  now  spoken  for  the  first  time  from  an 
eminence  occupied  only  by  the  author  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  rest  of  the  world  standing  considerably 
below  him. 

The  first  proposition,  flourishing  under  the  “de¬ 
velopment  of  the  natural  sciences,”  is  to  the  effect 
that  “  the  history  of  science  teaches  us  that  every 
branch  of  physics  comprised  at  its  commencement 
nothing  beyond  a  series  of  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  which  had  no  obvious  connection  with  each 
other.”  (P.  1.)  But  we  did  not  need  Liebig  to  tell 
us  that  !  It  has  been  known  time  out  of  mind, 
and  affirmed  in  more  intelligible  phraseology  than 
that  we  have  quoted,  by  authorities  without 
number. 
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>  “  Many  branches  of  physics,”  says  he,  “  as  me- 
chanico,  hydrostatics,  optics,  acoustics,  the  theory 
of  lieat,  &c.,  liave  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  ab¬ 
stract  sciences,  inconsequence  of  their  permitting 
all  known  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  motion,  air, 
sound,  heat,  &c.,  to  be  traced  through  a  series  of 
syllogisms  to  certain  truths.”  (P.  2.)  In  the  first 
place,  we  deny,  most  unequivocally,  that  the 
sciences  mentioned  aboveare,8cientificairy  speaking, 
absti-acl ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  deny  that  the 
amount  of  certainty  they  have  already  attained  to 
has  been  through  an  exclusive  process  of  syllo¬ 
gisms;  in  fact,  we  deny  that  they  owe  any  of  their 
mbstantiality,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  syllogistic 
reasoning.  L’ebig  must  have  been  dreaming  with 
a  copy  of  Aristotle  under  his  pillow  ! 

At  pp.  2jand  3  we  learn  that,  “If  we  can  regard 
it  as  undoubted  that  not  only  the  phenomena  of  in¬ 
animate  nature,  but  also  those  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life,  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  stand  in 
certain  relations  to  each  oth;r,  and  depend  upon 
certain  causes ;  and  if,  further,  it  be  true  that  it  is 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  or  conditions 
that  we  can  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  existence 
of  organic  processes,  then  must  the  investigation  of 
the  reciprocal  dependence  and  the  conditions  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  be  regarded  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  department  of  physiology.” 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  ridiculous  obscurity  or 
affectation  of  language;  it  is  difficult  to  say  which. 
But,  excepting  this,  what  “  news”  does  the  pom¬ 
pous  paragraph  convey?  In  the  first  place,  “  the 
phenomena  of  inanimate  nature,  and  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,”  must  be  peculiar  to  themselves,  for 
there  are  none  other  in  existence  ;  secondly,  they 
necessarily  “  stand  in  certain  relations  to  each 
other,”  for  everything  in  ihe  palpable  world  is  rela¬ 
tive  to  somethiny  else  ;  thirdly,  it  is  not  jiossible  t\va.t 
such  things  should  not  depend  upon  certain  causes  ; 
and  fourthly,  the  “  investigation  of  the  reci¬ 
procal  dependence  and  conditions  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life”  has  always  been  regarded  “  as  the 
most  important  department  of  physiology.”  Thus 
we  sec  what  a  little  simple  dissection  I’educes  this 
effulgent  sentence  to.  How  full  it  is  of  common¬ 
place  fact*  and  fallacies  put  forth  in  the  garb  of 
philosophical  speculation  and  query  ! 

“  The  explanation  of  many  natural  phenomena 
requires,”  says  he,  “  in  most  cases,  nothing  more 
than  acquaintance  with  the  relation  of  dependence 
in  which  they  stand  one  to  another.”  (P.  3.) 

There  is,  we  should  think,  scarcely  an  English 
schoolboy  in  his  teens,  who  could  not  tell  Baron 
Liebig  that  an  acquaintance  with  every  natural 
phenomena  is  .obuined  in  this  way,  and  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable  in  any  other. 

“There  can  be  no  question  that,  at  some  future 
time,  as  chemistry  loses  the  character  of  an  expe¬ 
rimental  art,  so  will  physiology  be  capable  of 
ranking  as  a  deductive  science.”  (P.  3.) 

What  necessary  connection  there  is  between 
chemistry  losing  its  character,  and  physiology 
becoming  a  deductive  science,  is  better  known  to 
Liebig  than  to  us.  In  our  judgment,  the  sentence, 
with  its  assumption  of  cause  and  conseqtcence,  is 
about  us  full  of  sublime  nonsense  as  it  well 
catt  be*  There  is  actually  no  meaning  in  it.  As 
>  for  chemistry  losing  its  practical  or  experimental 
*  character,  the  very  nature  of  the  science  forbids 
such  a  thing.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  what  has 
this  to  do  with  making  physiology  a  deductive 
science  ?  Physiology  is  already,  as  lar  as  its  truths 
go,  made  up  of  deduetions,  and  when  these  are 
wanting,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  specula¬ 
tion,  we  have  to  thank  idealists,  like  Liebig,  for 
giving  us  imaginings  instead  of  matters  of  fact. 
What  an  acquaintance  a  man  must  have  with  phy- 
siology,  and  with  deductive,  science,  to  talk  of  the 
former  hereafter  acquiring  that  character ! ! 

“  Most  persons  are  unable  to  distinguish  psychical 
from  corporeal  phenomena,  or  the  idea  of  vital 
power  from  the  form  of  living  organs.”  (P.  4.) 

Does  our  author,  then,  assert  the  identity  of 
psychical  and  vital  phenomena?  Does  he  mean 
to  say  that  mind  and  life  are  one  and  the  same 
thing  ?  Such  twaddle  may'  be  worthy  of  a  baron, 
but  we  should  consider  it  very  unworthy  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  As  for  an  idea  of  vital  power  apart 
from  livlrtg  organs —there  could  be  no  such  thing 


Vital  power  is  not  an  entity,  or  an  abstraction — we 
cannot  possibly  know  anything  of  it  apart  from 
the  organs  to  which  it  owes  its  manifestation. 

“  A  man,  even  of  the  most  cultivated  mind, 
cannot  wholly  emancipate  himself  from  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  those  laws  on  which  his  powers  of  com¬ 
prehension  are  dependent.”  (P.  4.)  We  should 
decidedly  think  he  could  not !  But  the  notion 
occurs  to  us,  that  this  common  old  truth,  well 
known  in  the  axiom,  “  nihil  in  intellectu,  quod 
non  prius  in  sensu,”  had  been  better  and  more 
usefully  expressed  in  the  intelligible  language  of 
the  original,  or  in  something  like  it,  of  which  we 
have  plenty  of  racy  English  specimens,  than 
affected  to  be  displayed  as  a  novelty  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  round-about  phraseology,  that  only 
serves  to  obsciwe  the  sense  it  is  intended  to 
convey. 

“  Inn\imcrable  instances  testify  that  even  the 
most  accurate  observers  of  their  age  have  regarded 
certain  facts  or  representations  as  impossible, 
simply  because  their  power  of  comprehension  was 
unable  to  receive  them ;  while  their  successors  have 
not  only  comprehended  them,  but  have  univer- 
sally  received  them  as  incontestible  truths.”  (Pp. 
4,  5.)  We  should  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
'‘power  of  comprehension"  on  the  part  of  the 
moderns  is  any  greater  than  that  of  the  ancients; 
indeed  we  have  plenty  of  proof  to  the  contrary ; 
and  were  it  otherwise,  we  should  not  ascribe  this 
ns  the  reason  of  the  commonplace  fact  Liebig 
has  placed  before  us  ;  but  rather  that  it  resulted 
from  the  great  increase,  in  recent  times,  of  demon¬ 
strative  knoxoledge,  and  its  collaterals,  by  reason  of 
which  our  belief  is  vastly  helped.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  putting  in  a  flourishing  phraseology  the 
homely  truth,  that  the  world  is  growing  wiser 
every  day. 

“  That  two  chemico-active  bodies  can  form  a 
combination  of  definite  unchangeable  properties, 
through  their  union  in  indefinite  or  unlimited 
proportions,  appears,  even  to  our  sound  powers  of 
comprehension,  to  be  untenable.”  (P.  6.)  No 
doubt  about  it !  Here,  again,  the  absence  of  pre¬ 
cision  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  baron  is 
lamentably  conspicuous.  We  gather  from  the 
sentence,  that  he  thinks  the  two  bodies  he  men¬ 
tions  can  form,  by  their  union  in  indefinite  propor¬ 
tions,  a  definite  compotmd  of  unchangeable  proper¬ 
ties.  If  he  really  think  so,  he  is  quite  welcome 
to  the  belief,  in  which  we  fancy  he  is  somewhat 
singular ;  if  he  mean  the  opposite,  which  he  per¬ 
haps  may  do,  for  his  cloudy  sentences  are  often 
capable  of  double  interpretation,  then  he  has  to 
thank  Dalton  for  the  information  he  conveys. 

“  If  the  uniting  link  that  associates  a  fact  with 
the  usual  course  of  our  ideas  be  wanting,  the  fact 
itself  will  appear  devoid  of  truth  and  comprehen¬ 
sibility.”  (P.  6.) 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  metaphysical, 
does  the  baron  mean  by  the  unitmg  link  of  facts 
and  ideas?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  be¬ 
fore  ?  A  fact  is  something  that  owes  its  existence 
to  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  or  proof  in  its 
favour ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  ample  and 
conclusive,  does  the  fact  appear  to  be  true  and 
comprehensible.  We  fear  the  prevailing  fault  of 
pur  humorous  author  is  in  possessing  more  ideas 
than  facts. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  psychology,  and  of  a  simple  consideration  of 
chemical  discoveries  on  the  part  of  many  physio¬ 
logists  ;  and  if  to  this  be  associated  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  facts  on  experience,  the  correctness  of 
which  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  opinion 
of  many  centuries,”  &c.  (P.  7.) 

We  have  heard  of  a  disquisition  on  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  angels,  and  thought  it  droll  enough  ;  but 
this  comes  very  short  of  the  application  of  che¬ 
mistry  to  psychology !  What  can  it  mean  ?  What 
is  intended,  again,  by  “  the  assumption  of  facts  on 
experience”?  An  assumpxtioxi  is  a  postulate ;  the 
facts  of  experience  are  just  the  converse  1  A  boy 
in  a  minor  school  would  be  flogged  for  writing 
such  nonsense. 

“  It  was  left  to  physiologists  to  explain  bow  a 


body  could  have  an  increase  of  weight  after  losing 
one  of  its  constituents;  and  further,  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  a  body  can  show  a  fluctuation 
in  weight.”  (P.  9.)  This  discovery  was  not 
made  by  a  physiologist,  but  by  a  chemist. 

“  Vegetation,  irritability,  sensibility,  action  and 
reaction,  &c.,  are  all  regarded  as  entities."  (P.  10.) 
By  whom  ?  We  wish  our  author  had  named  any 
single  rational  being  who  had  ever  entertained 
such  an  unlikely  belief.  We  expect  this  is  a 
genuine  assumption  of  the  baron's — one  of  those 
freaks  of  imagination  for  which  he  is  remarkable. 

“  The  same  degree  of  heat  which  is  a  condition 
of  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
mercury  produces  the  opposite  effect;  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  into  mercury 
and.  oxygen,  if  the  temperature  be  raised  a  few 
degrees.”  (P.  14.)  This  stands  as  a  separate 
paragraph,  just  as  we  have  quoted  it ;  and  a 
beautiful  bit  of  obscurity  we  call  *t.  After  much 
labour,  we  have  found  its  meaning  to  be,  that 
the  “  same  degree  of  heat  produces  the  opposite 
effect  if  its  temperature  be  raised  a  few  degrees  ”  ! 
We  defy  any  critic  to  prove  that  it  is  capable  of 
any  other  interpretation.  And  this  from  the  pen 
of  a  philosopher !  1 

“  By  way  of  rough  illustration  we  may  com¬ 
pare  the  healthy  organism,  in  many  respects,  to  a 
large  Transatlantic  steam-boat.”  (P.  19.)  Why 
would  not  an  English  steam-boat  of  medium  size 
do  ?  Are  we  more  like  Jonathan’s  craft  because 
the  latter  are  high  pressure  ? 

“  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  subject,  if,  as  is  done  by  some  pa¬ 
thologists,  a  term — such  as  an  irritant — be  made 
to  include  alike  active  causes,  which  change  the 
form  and  composition  of  organic  bodies,  and  such 
as  light,  sound,  &c.,  which  do  not  possess  this 
capacity.”  (P.  20.)  The  term  capacity  here, 
coming  from  a  chemist,  is  decidedly  inappropriate ; 
but,  without  quibbling  about  words,  there  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  war  against  truth  in  the  sentence.  Light  is 
capable  of  changing  the  form  and  composition  of 
organic  bodies,  which  Liebig  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  of,  if  he  will  only  refer  to  the  works  of 
the  various  botanistswho  have  tested  the  influence 
of  light  upon  growing  vegetables,  flowers,  fruits, 
&c.  Any  dabbler  in  animal  and  vegetable  physi¬ 
ology  knows  what  are  the  relative  effects  of 
keeping  living  things  in  darkness  and  daylight. 
An  etiolated  plant  or  animal  is  very  different  both 
in  form  and  composition  from  one  that  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  full  influence  of  sunshine. 

“  An  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  connection 
between  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  self-combustion,  since  it  is  most  probable 
that  none  but  drunkards  would  be  likely  to  fall 
into  the  fire  and  be  thus  consumed.”  fp.  29.)  In 
our  opinion,  apoplectics,  epileptics,  and  the  par¬ 
tially  palsied  are  as  likely  as  drunkards  to  fall  into 
the  fire,  if  they  come  near  it ;  but  we  quote  the 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  its  novel  communication 
that — being  burnt  to  death  by  fire,  and  self-com¬ 
bustion,  are  synonymous! 

“  Vital  force  belongs  to  the  same  category  as 
chemical  forces,  as  far  as  the  former  manifests  its 
activity  only  by  direct  contact,  or  at  immeasur- 
ably  small  distances.”  (Pp.  34,  35.)  This  is  a 
puzzler  upon  which  we  can  make  no  comment. 

”  A  number  of  bodies  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  in  these  cases  its  action  is  perfectly  similar  to 
that  of  a  mechanical  force.  Heat  acts  like  a 
wedge  driven  in  between  the  atoms.”  (P.  37.) 
Does  Liebig  actually  mean  to  say  that  heat 
applied  to  a  body  affects  the  spaces  between  its 
particles,  and  not  the  particles  themselves  ? 
Nonsense  !  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  the 
particles  of  the  body  might  be  separated,  each 
from  the  other ;  they  could  not  possibly  be  decom¬ 
posed  ! 

“  Certain  compounds  of  zinc,  copper,  and 
nickel,  dissolve  easily  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a 
development  of  hydrogen.”  (P.  39.)  Where  does 
the  hydrogen  come  from  ?  We  suppose  the 
baron  means  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

(To  be  continued. y 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  mly  Medical 
Joumtil  published  at  its  ntcn  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  'Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  he  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  senditig  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s.;  Quarterly,  6s.  6d. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance, 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times  ” — very  desirable  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  numbers  elean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  he  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s,  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade, 

Chirurgus. — IFe  believe  so, 

A  Medical  Assistant,  who  gives  us  his  address,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  ajoplied  in  answer  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  offer  his  services  as  assistant  to  Mr, 
M'Cann,  a  gentleman  in  large  practice  at  the  JVest 
End  of  London,  The  duties  of  the  situation  were 
to  dispense,  and,  in  the  absence  o/  the  visiting 
assistant,  to  visit  and  attend  midwifery.  For 
these  services  the  remuneration  offered  was  a  pal- 
t'cy  £15  per  annum.  Our  correspondent  adds — . 
“  A  stable-boy  advertised  a  few  days'  since  for  a 
dispensing  assistant’s  situation.  This  only  shows 
the  estimate  the  lower  classes  form  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  duties  of  the  pi'ofession.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  they  should  depreciate  them  ?  The  stable¬ 
man,  estimating  the  importance  of  duties  by  their 
market  price,  naturally  concluded  that  those  which 
fetch  the  highest  must  be  the  most  arduous,  and, 
I  suppose,  thought  he  would  try  his  hand  at  poi¬ 
soning  her  Majesty’s  lieges  in  pi-eference  to  clean¬ 
ing  horses.  While  medical  men  continue  to  grind 
down  their  assistants,  they  must  not  complain 
if  poor-law  guardians  and  others  estimate  their 
services  at  a  very  low  fgure,”  A  Medical  As- 
8i8tantybr^e<s  to  tell  us  that  he  is  a  duly -qualified 
practitioner. 

An  Old  Correspondent  unites  to  us  inadepyreciating 
tone  about  “  the  University  College  Association 
for  maintaining  and  promoting  'Religion  among 
the  Students.”  Our  correspondent  is  in  error. 
These  gentlemen  pi'operly  desire  to  remove  the 
stigma  that  has  been  so  often  thrown  on  their 
alma  mater,  of  possessing  no  claim  to  religious 
principles  ;  and  the  younger  brethren  only  aspire  to 
enlighten  their  elders.  By  the  icay,  our  Old  Cor¬ 
respondent  neglects  to  supply  the  hiatus  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  society  he  has  sent  us.  To  whom 
is  application  to  be  made  “  at  the  hospital’’?  The 
porter  knows  nothing  of  the  affair,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  recommend  to  its  charitable  aid  the  case 
of  some  half -dozen  of  the  lecturers. 

An  Old  Student  at  the  University  College  Miool 
writes — “  I  was  sxirprised  and  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  I  noticed  the  other  day  among  the  students, 
wheji,  happening  to  be  in  toion,  I  attended  one  or 
two  of  the  lectures  given  by  my  former  preceptors, 
at  the  University  College  School.  Stu^nts  of  the 
present  day  appear  to  visit  lecture-rooms  not  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  but  for  that  of  creating 
disorder  and  disturbance.  I  particularly  not  iced 
irregular  conduct  during  two  lectures — one  delivered 
by  Dr.  Thompson,  on  Materia  Medicaj  the  other 
by  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  on  Surgery.”  Our  correspotul- 
ent  adds,  that  “  both  these  gentlemen  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  kindness  of  heart,  and  should  be  vene¬ 
rated  on  account  of  their  loell-deserved  and  high 
positions  as  veterans  in  their  respective  sciences  ; 
these  circumstances  rendering  the  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  referred  to,  if  possible,  more  disgraceful  and 
ungentlemanly  than  it  otherwise  would  be.’  ’  We 
qxiite  concur  in  this  opinion. 

J.  — 'The  transaction  with  the  '^member"  namedtook 
place  at  Bellamy’s, 

K.  H. — It  rests  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make 
the  regulations  and  fix  the  scale  of  fees  in  the  case 
of  lunatics.  The  statute  is  the  8  and  9  Victoria, 
cap.  100. 


A  Practitioner. — Dr,  Guy  speaks  doubtingly — and 
with  reason — of  the  test.  Our  correspondent 
should  consult  the  volume,  which,  we  may  add,  is 
the  best  resume  of  forensic  medicine  extant. 

Senex  is  too  diffuse  for  us.  Besides,  our  readers 
would  take  little  interest  in  having  it  proved  by 
pages  of  theological  extracts  that  Dr.  Elliotson  is 
wrong  in  affirming  that  Dr,  Watson,  the  bishop, 
was  a  materialist  on  Christian  principles. 

M.D.  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  he  sends  us, 
very  much  fuller,  in  the  “  PhrenologicalJoumal.” 

Chirurgus  asks — “  Is  it  true  that  Marshall  Hall 
asked  George  the  Fourth  for  a  baronetcy,  on  the 
ground  of  his  s^ipposed  discoveries  f”  We  cannot 
say. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  letter  q/“Viator  (Calcutta), 
inveighing  against  the  publication  by  a  medical 
contemporary  of  the  confidendal  calumnies  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  of  a  brother  surgeon — even  though 
the  manuscript  was  kept  twenty  years  for  the 
purpose  of  such  betrayal  and  publication.  The 
letter  is  written  in  a  good  spirit;  but  the  treachery 

and  slanders  of -  and  men  like  him  are 

commonplace  incidents  that  cause  no  rconder. 

H.  R.  should  address  Mr.  Terry  at  Northampton. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1846, 

THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  need  scarcely  direct  our  readers’  attention 
to  the  letters,  of  which  the  first  is  given  this 
week,  under  the  signature  of  “  Vox  Veritatis,” 
written  by  a  general  practitioner,  who 
has  paid  unflagging  attention  to  every  recent 
movement  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
medical  reform.  We  confidently  auspicate  from 
them  a  very  able  analysis  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  The  opening  letter  commences  uath  a 
vigour  of  style  and  freedom  of  thought  which 
prove  that  our  correspondent  exercises  for  him¬ 
self  a  judgment  in  no  small  degree  inde¬ 
pendent.  While  we  have  left  him  the  liberty 
of  thus  speaking  his  mind  unfettered,  our 
readers  will  do  us  the  kindness  in  return  of 
supposing  us  to  retain,  and  allowing  us,  if 
necessary,  to  express,  our  own  opinion,  just  as 
decidedly  whenever  it  may  be  in  antagonism 
to  his. 


“  Nobilitas  sola  atque  unica,  virtus.” — Juvenal. 

We  confess  that  for  a  time— a  brief  time — we 
listened  with  some  favour  to  the  outcry  of  cer¬ 
tain  physicians,  aided  by  certain  pure  surgeons 
and  a  few  general  practitioners,  against  the 
dispensing  by  medical  men  of  their  own  medi¬ 
cines.  Without  a  doubt  there  is  something 
very  seductive  in  the  invectives  against  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  trade  mth  profession — something  highly 
attractive  of  sympathy  in  the  references  to  “an 
elevated  and  dignified”  profession.  The  ques¬ 
tion  oflFers  itself — are  the  arguments  more  than 
seductive?  Are  the  reasons  advanced  against 
open  surgery  and  pharmaceutical  practice  more 
than  specious  ?  Let  us  see. 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  looked  to — 
first,  the  due  and  effective  attendance  of  the 
puhhc ;  and  second,  a  fair  attention  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  profession  as  it  stands.  If  the 
genteel  and  disinterested  railers  at  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  practice  will  only  show  that  their  innovation 


is  not  inconsistent  ivith  these  two  great  aims, 
we  wall  abandon  the  field  to  them.  They  have 
not  done  this  :  can  they  ? 

A  moment’s  thought  places  the  fact  beyond 
dispute  that,  if  the  great  majority  of  the  public 
cannot  secure  a  ready  and  cheap  medical  at¬ 
tendance  from  quahfied  practitioners,  they  will 
go,  and  must  go,  to  empirics.  The  population 
of  working  men,  mechanics,  and  smaller  shop¬ 
keepers  will  not  incur  that  peril,  nay,  that  cer¬ 
tainty,  of  an  expense,  beyond  their  means,  ne¬ 
cessarily  entailed  by  their  entering  the  private 
house  of  a  practitioner  who  lives  by  charging 
for  his  advice.  A  guinea,  or  half  a  guinea,  or 
even  five  shillings,  is  more  than  three  fourths  of 
the  people  are  prepared  or,  perhaps,  able  to 
pay.  The  druggist’s  shop,  or,  perhaps,  that  of 
a  grocer  near  by,  offers  them  almost  the  same 
promise  of  relief  for  less  than  sixpence,  and  the 
shop  is  invitingly  open.  Too  poor  to  pay  gen¬ 
tlemanly  fees — fees,  in  truth,  above  their  con¬ 
dition — they  are  too  independent  to  go  to  a 
dispensary :  these  are  the  largest  and  best  por¬ 
tion  of  our  popidation. 

Shut  up  the  shops  of  general  practitioners, 
forbid  general  practitioners  to  prescribe  their 
own  medicines,  and  what  becomes  of  this  popu¬ 
lation?  You  must  either  pauperize  them  or 
hand  them  over  to  cheap  empirics.  Rail,  then, 
against  pharmacy  as  these  writers  may  (who 
fancy  that  the  first  duty  of  a  medical  man  is  to 
be  very  genteel),  we  reply  to  them  that  the 
change  they  seek  would  destroy  two  thirds  of 
the  legitimate  medical  practice  of  the  kingdom, 
conjure  up  from  the  druggists  a  piew  body  of 
doctors,  and  leave  the  great  majority  of  our 
brethren  without  a  fragment  of  their  practices. 

And  here  let  us  say  that  we  participate  in 
none  of  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  drug-pre¬ 
scribing  or  shopkeeping.  The  time  is  gone  by 
when  the  talismanic  word  “gentleman,”  with 
its  concomitant  privileges,  was  restricted  to 
“  attorneys”  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  to  inde¬ 
pendent  idlers  by  social  usage.  Worth,  private 
and  puhhc,  is  now  the  test  and  donor  of  that 
“gentler  condition”  once  limited  to  a  happy 
birth  or  wealthy  descent.  The  merchant  in  his 
dingy  office,  the  tradesman  in  his  open  shop, 
require — as  they  often  possess — but  high  quah- 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  to  be  as  good  society  as 
the  kingdom  oft’ers.  The  formal,  old-fashioned 
barriers  that  formerly  threw  mankind  into 
castes,  in  utter  recklessness  of  their  proportionate 
usefulness  or  worth,  have  perished  ’neath  the 
advancing  glow  of  enlightenment  like  Arctic 
ice-rocks  drifted  southernwards.  The  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  England  now  vindicate  superiority  by 
labour — industry — talent :  they  are  seen  in  the 
workshop,  the  warehouse,  and  the  counting- 
office  as  frequently  in  their  ratio  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  population ;  and,  if  we  wanted  a 
telling  instance  of  ridiculous  plebeianism,  we 
should  select  the  shabby-genteel  “  pure,”  with 
his  whole  estate,  his  brass  plate,  on  another 
man’s  door,  looking  down  with  complacent  con¬ 
tempt  on  his  comfortable  neighbour  supplying 
his  own  medicines  a  few  houses  off ! 

“  Virtue  and  worth  from  no  condition  rise ; 

Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honour  lies !” 

But  we  are  told  that  open  surgeries  lower  pro- 
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fessional  character.  Why  should  they  ?  Why, 
if  a  man  have  an  honest  calling,  shall  he  not 
exercise  it  honestly  according  as  his  own  wants 
or  the  needs  of  his  neighbourhood  suggest  ? 
On  what  pretence,  if  he  he  a  pharmacien,  and 
if  he  be  a  medical  man,  shall  he  not  carry  out 
both  avocations,  if  circumstances  impose  it 
upon  him  as  a  matter  of  self-interest  and  self- 
defence  'i  We  respectfully  ask  for  a  reason. 
“  Specialties”  are  all  very  useful ;  the  tendency 
of  society  is  to  increase  and  diffuse  them ;  we 
do  not  and  ought  not  to  interfere  with  that  ten¬ 
dency.  But  when,  from  local  or  other  circum¬ 
stances,  the  tendency  takes  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  why  interfere  then  ?  As  the  public  want 
requires,  suggests,  and  repays  the  one,  why 
may  it  not  the  other  ?  Where  is  the  harm  of 
the  man  being  allowed  (in  this  case)  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own  ?  What  would  be 
the  benefit  of  a  state’s  interference?  We  pro¬ 
fess  with  earnestness  we  cannot  see  any. 

True,  we  want  “  specialties” — true,  we  want 
eminent  surgeons — true,  we  want  eminent  phy¬ 
sicians;  and  true  again,  we  want  men  (as 
aurists,  oculists,  stethoscopists,  and  ampu- 
tators)  eminent  in  the  various  subdivisions  of 
these  two  larger  divisions ;  but  in  what  way 
wall  the  permission  of  all  medical  men  to  prac¬ 
tise  in  any  manner  they  may  be  competent 
interfere  with  the  existence  or  the  increase  of 
these  “  specialties”  ?  The  whole  basis  of  all 
eminence  is  early  extensive  practice,  and  this 
early  extensive  practice  can  come  but  through  a 
ready  and  cheap  access  to  the  poor.  Let  the  mass 
of  our  profession  be  as  well  educated  as  you 
please,  but  Heaven  spare  us  and  society  ^the 
calamity  of  seeing  them  in  excess  genteel.  To 
be  over-respectable  or  over-high-priced  is, 
in  other  words,  to  repel  from  us  the  medical 
practice  of  the  empire.  We  but  force  patients 
to  dispensaries  for  charity,  or  to  empirics  for 
mutilation.  Our  young  practitioners,  above  all 
others,  are  entreated  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Could 
they  but  see  the  shipwrecks  that  have  originated 
in  the  silly,  inflated  respectability  and  heavy 
fees  of  many  of  their  young  contemporaries ! 

It  is,  then,  by  securing  and  keeping  extensive 
practice  that  professional  skill  is  to  be  acquired 
and  maintained  by  us  as  an  aggregate  body ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  experience  wins 
skin  and  skill  success,  the  practitioner,  adapting 
himself  to  his  fortunes,  will  assume  that  kind  of 
practice  and  position  better  suited  to  his  changed 
circumstances,  and  more  favourable  to  his 
worldly  interests.  In  this  way  it  is  that  true 
eminence  is  naturally  and  best  attained,  and 
that  “  specialties”  become,  instead  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  speculation,  anatural  progression — a  social 
boon  instead  of  a  social  imposture.  The  present 
system  of  making  “eminent”  pure  surgeons  and 
physicians  entitled  to  ask  heavy  fees  and  obtain 
responsible  appointments — not  on  the  score  of 
what  they  have  seen,  but  what  they  have  read — 
is  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  public,  and  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  talent  in  the  profession.  It 
is  an  artificial  mode  of  hatching  eminence,  and 
the  product  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  will  be  a  wretched  weakling,  unfitted  to 
weather  the  blast  of  one  serious  responsi¬ 
bility  I 


“  Nunc  est  bibendum — nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsand.^  tellus.” — Horace. 

Really  the  activity — we  should  rather  say  the 
irritability — of  a  certain  number  of  our  metro¬ 
politan  brethren  is  wonderful.  There  is  no 
explaining,  we  fear,  in  any  favourable  hypo¬ 
thesis,  the  extreme  activity  they  exhibit  in  doing 
always  something — something,  no  matter  how 
small — in  a  semi-kind  of  public  way.  Now 
Dr.  A.  (say  Dr.  Henry  Bennett)  has  an  im¬ 
portant  notice,  or  warning,  for  the  public  through 
the  Times.  Now  Dr.  B.  invites  the  public, 
through  the  more  costly  and  enterprising 
medium  of  a  five-shilling  advertisement  in  the 
same  journal,  to  meet  him,  the  said  Dr.  B.,  to 
consult  for  the  hygienic  safety  of  the  same 
public.  Then  we  have  Mr.  C.  and  Dr.  D.  hold¬ 
ing  forth  weekly  at  some  countless  societies — 
Harveian,  Hunterian,  Liunean,  Statistical,  Bo¬ 
tanical,  Medico-Botanical,  Medical,  London 
Medical,  Westminster  Medical,  Western  Medi¬ 
cal,  Medico-Chirurgical,  and  some  half-hundred 
others,  including  a  trip  now  and  then  to  the 
British  Association — and  all  again  for  the 
good  of  the  same  public  (who,  however, 
wonderful  to  say,  derive  no  good),  and  of  a 
Science  wonderfully  unconscious  of  how  much 
is  being  done  for  her.  The  writing,  the 
talking,  the  attendance  of  these  active  gentle¬ 
men,  would  imjdy  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
Hippocratic  axiom,  “Ars  longa — vita  brevis.” 
In  their  anxiety  to  publish  what  they  know, 
they  must  have  a  hundred  channels  of 
communication  with  the  public,  to  make  up 
for  the  unfortunate  want  of  as  many  voices; 
and  how  with  this  mania  of  publicity — this  un¬ 
flagging  activity  of  public  benefactorship — 
they  contrive  to  eat,  drink,  dress,  mind  their 
hospitals,  look  after  their  dispensaries,  and  at¬ 
tend  their  numerous  private  patients — from 
whom  they  derive  the  extensive  and  priceless  ex¬ 
perience  they  are  so  anxious  to  divulge — is  one 
of  those  mysteries  for  an  explanation  of  which 
we  must — as  in  the  case  of  Caesar,  Bonaparte, 
Cuvier,  or  the  novelist  Dumas — wait  till  the 
publication  of  their  interesting  autobiographies. 
Paracelsus,  with  alibis  spasmodic  activity,  fares 
ill  on  a  comparison  with  his  modern  imitators  ! 
Such  a  sacrifice  for  the  public  “advantage”  of 
domestic  joys — supposing  them  to  have  any — 
beats  Curtius,  or  Brutus,  or  Joseph  Ady  “all 
to  sticks !” 

The  latest  specimen  of  this  excessive  pro¬ 
fessional  or  extra-professional  action — the  last 
indication  of  this  morbid  irritability  of  our 
young  professional  friends — is  the  donation  to 
science  during  the  last  week,  of  that  much-re¬ 
quired  boon — another  Scientific  Medical  Society. 
Greatly  are  we  indebted  to  their  public  spirit 
and  individual  bounty.  How  the  metropolis 
managed  to  get  on  without  “  The  Pathological 
Society” — now  just  invented — is  what  we  no 
more  understand  than  its  little  learned  Pre¬ 
sident,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  (we  believe  we  have  given 
all  the  initials)  Williams.  The  cakes — liberally 
supplied  in  moiety,  we  are  confidently  assured, 
by  the  deity  presiding  over  their  demolition — 
did  credit  to  his  taste,  and  gave  pleasure,  we  were 
glad  to  notice,  to  that  of  others.  The  coffee 
was  worthy  of  Olympian  feasts ;  and  there  was 
a  beaming  self-complacency  in  the  chairman¬ 


conscious,  we  suppose,  of  a  good  act — that  reci¬ 
procated  the  benevolent  satisfaction  of  the 
scientific  philanthropists  who  so  energetically 
devoted  their  immortal  minds  to  the  discussion, 
in  turns,  of  modern  pathology  and  presidential 
bounty. 

Of  the  two  qualities  our  experience  of  the 
matter  leads  us  to  a  preference  of  the  latter.  Ur. 
O.  (we  spare  the  gentleman’s  name)  gave  us  a 
ruptured  “  uterus” — of  whose  “  rupture”  and 
explanation  we  take  the  liberty  to  doubt. 
Mr.  Liston  gave,  clearly  and  minutely,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  of 
very  long  standing;  and  the  President,  to  com¬ 
pliment  him  on  the  perfection  of  his  statement, 
courteously  inquired  “  what  was  the  kind  of 
stricture,”  and  “  was  it  malignant?”  The 
modest  surgeon,  overpowered  with  the  honour, 
and  apparently  surprised  at  his  colleague’s 
questions,  growled  out  two  of  his  curtest  (if 
not  the  most  courteous)  rejoinders.  We  had 
then  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Mr.  P.  record 
an  elaborate  case  of  “  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thighbone.”  After  listening  with  patience 
to  the  detail  of  this  important  contribution  to 
improved  science,  it  was,  as  the  writers  say, 
“refreshing”  to  observe  Mr.  Liston  rising  to 
the  invitation  of  the  author,  and  express  his 
opinion  “  in  two  words  ” — “  It’s  no  fracture 
at  all !”  This  announcement  seemed  news  to 
the  President  and  some  of  his  surgical  as¬ 
sistants;  whereupon  the  “  Ursa  Major  ”  of  these 
smaller  constellations  resumed ; — “  It’s  a  com¬ 
mon  case  of  interstitial  absorption  consequent 
on  a  blow  on  the  trochanter.  I’ve  got  fifty 
such  preparations.” 

Dr.  Williams  was  gratified  to  hear  that  there 
was  thus  a  liberal  reserve  for  future  evenings  of 
equal  novelty  in  the  way  of  pathological  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  after  hearing  some  details  from  Dr. 
Quain,  of  Gower-street,  on  “rupture  of  the 
heart,”  the  audience  took  the  President’s 
signal,  and  betook  themselves  to  (apparently) 
the  not  less  agreeable  duties  of  despatching  the 
collation  before  them.  Our  faithful  chronicler 
writes — “  We  are  aware  of  nothing  wiser— they 
did  that  evening.” 


MEDICAL  REFORM. 

LETTERS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  A  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 


LETTER  I. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  often  asked  yourselves 
of  what  tise  is  the  Provincial  Association  ?  In 
other  words,  cui  bono  f — to  whom,  save  the  Wor¬ 
cester  duumvirate— Hastings  and  Streeten— is  it 
a  profit?  The  question  has  been  warmly  debated, 
even  in  your  own  journal.  The  misgiving  which 
is  “  father  to  the  thought  ”  would  be  damnifying 
evidence  against  an  Association  even  younger  and 
better  constituted  than  the  Provincial.  There  are 
the  truth  and  wisdom  of  an  instinct  in  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  voice  of  Common  Sense  rebuking 
Custom;  Experience  half-unconsciously  giving  one 
of  her  infallible  condemnations.  As  might  be 
expected,  some  doughty  councillor  has  occa¬ 
sionally  inducted  himself  in  the  panoply  of  battle, 
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and  endeavoured  to  cover  what  he  could  not 
defend.  Admiring  the  chivalrous  intrepidity,  I 
have  been  constrained  to  lament  the  fatal 
issue.  The  temerity  of  the  apologist,  instead  of 
sustaining  the  Association,  has  only  weakened 
some  support  hitherto  unassailed ;  and,  in  place  of 
concealing  defects,  has  only  exposed  them  mqre 
glaringly.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  as¬ 
sociations  descended  to  a  job  there  is  no  tonic  in 
baseless  panegyric ;  the  stench  of  decay  is  not  to 
be  sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  rhetoric.  As 
long  as  such  a  fomei  of  efSuviii  stands  beneath 
the  nose,  an  ocean  of  editorial  eau  de  Cologne 
would  be  but  an  ocean  thrown  away  ! 

The  Provincial  Association  has  been  for  years 
past  an  ill-constructed  house,  standing  on  a  quag- 
niire  a  fabric  ever  in  peril  of  a  subsidence — a 
subject  of  incessant  anxiety  and  apprehension  to  its 
owners.  Each,  anniversary  that  passes  over  it 
must  send  a  shudder  through  the  frame  of  its  usu¬ 
fructuary  landlords— Hastings  and  Streeten. 
They  know  better  than  even.  I  how  subject  is  it 
to  a  periodicity  of  insecurity.  The  Association, 
never  much,  is  now  worse  than  that;  its  vitality 
has  now  wholly  fled,  and  the  annual  visitant  is  at 
the  best  but  a  galvanised  corpse.  Each  anniver¬ 
sary  is  in  reality  but  a  renewed  wake.  There  is 
much  pomp  and  ceremony  :  a^  homily  is  read,  a 
requiem  is  sung,  the  “  funeral  baked  meats”  con¬ 
sumed,  a  fresh  slab  in  the  shape  of  a  cold  volume 
to  its  memory  has  been  erected,  and  then  a  long 
farewell  to  all  its  greatness!  The  spectacle— a 
year’s  history — escapes  derision  solely  by  exciting 
melancholy.  But  duty  asks  more  vigorous  notice  ; 
the  sigh  of  pity  given,  there  yet  remains  something 
for  science  :  to  dissect  the  exanimate  and  decom¬ 
posing  mass  before  us  will  be  a  service  both  to 
the  profession  and  humanity. 

In  submitting  to  you,  gentlemen,  this  dissection, 
I  am  aware  that  I  shall  have  many  cherished  pre¬ 
judices  to  encounter;  but  I  pledge  myself 
to  do  violence  to  no  man’s  judgmeiit :  my  aim 
is  to  state  the  case  with  no  more  partisanship  than 
that  given  by  a  steady  anxiety  for  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  profession.  I  will  place  before  you, 
with  the  truth  of  history,  the  necessities  of  the 
profession,  the  powers,  the  opportunities,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Provincial  Association;  and  then— re¬ 
minding  you  of  the  duties  required  from  its  inem¬ 
bers  in  the  present  trying  campaign  against 
corporate  injustice,  and  the  obligations  imposed 
on  you  by  success  in  your  professional  career— I 
will  leave  the  matter  to  your  o\vn  enlightened  de¬ 
cision.  If  my  name  could  carry  weight  in  the 
evidence,  it  should  be  subscribed  ;  but  to  sensible 
men,  arguments  and  facts  (my  only  instruments) 
acquire  little  potency  from  n  name,  even  were  it 
as  well  known  to  science  as  that  of  a  Streeten,  or 
to  professional  amelioration  as  that  of  a  Hastings. 

The  constitution  of  the  Association  first  arrests 
attention.  It  is  composed  of  all  classes  of  medical 
men— perhaps  wisely,  but  that  we  shall  see  to 
afterwards.  Does  the  governing  body,  then,  duly 
represent  the  members  of  the  Association  ?  Does 
it  faithfully  mirror  these  “different  classes”? 
Just  the  contrary.  There  is  no  greater  anomaly 
in  the  whole  range  of  medical  societies.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  members  are  general praetitioners  ; 
yet,  and  mark  this,  four-fifths— actually  four- 
fifths — of  the  Cou?icil  are  Scotch  Physicians  and 
Fellows  of  the  London  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  !  Your  natural  enetnies  are  your  self-elected 
7  tilei's  !  The  sheep  have  elected  the  wolves  as  their 
shepherds. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  a  more  ridiculous  position ! 


You,  the  general  practitioners,  want  reform :  you  I  are 
complain  of  the  physicians  in  one  set  of  colleges 
— you  complain  of  the  surgeons  in  another  :  en- 


croachrnents  —  infringements —  aggressions — out¬ 
rages  crowd  on  you  from  both  sides  :  you  are 
alarmed,  and  you  seek  combination  :  you  wish  im¬ 
provements,  and  you  labour  to  form  an  Association: 
you  communicate — you  meet— you  unite — you 
pay  money — you  form  a  vast  confederation — and 
what  do  you  ? — you  imt  yourselves  under  a  junto  of 
physicians  and  “  pures  !  ” 

Gentlemen,  with  such  facts  before  you,  for 
whom,  suffer  me  to  ask,  were  written  those  lessons 
of  policy  for  the  infancy  of  nations — “/Esop’s 
Fables  ”?  For  whom  was  it  we  were  told  of  the 
clever  sheep  choosing  wolves  for  their  shepherds  ? 
For  whom  of  the  elecmo.'synary  crane  burying  its 
neck  in  the  wolf’s  throat?  Alas  !  that  there  is  so 
palpable  an  instance  to  indicate  the  wani!  of  sucA 
elementary  teaching  to  the  general  practitioners 
of  England  I 

The  monstrous  incoherency  of  this  passage  in 
medico-political  history  has  worked  just  as  might 
have  been  expected.  It  has  formed  the  rotten¬ 
ness  at  the  core  of  the  Association.  The  massacre 
of  the  interests  of  the  general  practitioners  is 
carried  on  in  detail  just  as  far  and  as  publicly  as 
it  is  safe  ;  no  further.  The  number  of  the  victims  is 
he  check  on  the  ojyen  rapacity  of  the  rulers ;  and 
in  this  balance  of  wolfish  appetite  and  wolfish  pru¬ 
dence  we  have  revealed  the  whole  secret  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Association.  This  it  is  that 
has  cramped  its  powers,  enervated  its  political 
energies,  betrayed  it  into  a  timid  and  shuffling 
declaration  of  principles,  scaled  its  lips  when  it 
should  cry  out,  and  made  it  at  all  times  the  in¬ 
sincere  friend  and  secret  enemy.  It  fears  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  dares  not  retire ;  it  therefore  stands 
still.  It  will  not  be  the  advocate  of  justice,  and 
mtist  not  be  the  friend  of  wrong;  it  is,  therefore, 
hypocritical,  timeserving,  and,  in  a  /wWic  sense, 
worthless.  That  this  is  the  plain  truth,  proveable 
by  undeniable  evidence,  let  us  look  at  the  acts  of 
the  Council  itself. 

The  originators  of  the  Association,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  were  a  few  Scotch  physicians  il- 
LEGALLY'  practising  medicine  in  this  country. 
Take  this  fact  with  you,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Association.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  have  no  legal  right  to 
practise  in  England — they  are  interlopers  on  our 
domains ;  they  are  in  the  daily  practice  of 
wrong  and  misdemeanours.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  fact  of  their  practice  should  not  be 
recognised  by  law,  but  simply  that  they  are  7iot 
so  recognised,  and  that  they  have  neither  a  legal 
nor  a  moral  right  to  occupy  the  ground  allotted 
to  men  who  have  complied  with  all  the  existing 
regulations  that  determine  the  privileges  of  medi¬ 
cal  practice.  These  men  have  entered  the  house 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  not  by  the  door,  but  over 
the  wall ;  not  content  with  that,  they  seek  to 
expel  the  original  proprietor.  Conscious  of  the 
illegal  situation  in  which  they  have  wilfully  placed 
themselves,  they  very  discreetly  labour  to  create  a 
public  feeling  in  their  favour,  and  the  Provincial 
Association  is  the  organization  craftily  employed 
!or  this  purpose.  Such  are  nearly  one  half  your 
leaders,  general  practitioners  of  England  ! 

Now,  gentlemen,  look  at  the  other  half  of 
the  members  of  the  Council.  What  are  they  ? 
Do  they  atone  for  the  other  half?  Oh  yes— 
for  they  are  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  !  What  can  you,  what  do  you,  expect 
from  them  ?  What  sort  of  political  grapes 


you  to  gather  of  such  thistles  ?  Are 
they  not  the  barriers  between  yourselves  and  a 
reform  of  the  College?  Are  they  not,  also,  the 
peculiar  enemies  to  the  elevation  of  your  order?. 
The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whom 
they  represent,  begot,  nurtured,  and  fosters  them, 
to  be  strengthened  by  them  in  their  aggressions  on 
you.  They  are  Lawrence’s  and  Brodie’s  “  Swiss- 
guards  ” !  They  exist  and  are  honoured  for  your 
degradation  !  With  the  pseudo-prestige  of  being 
a  popular  electoral  body,  they  are  organized  and 
petted  to  back  Council  tyranny.  How  got  they 
the  “  honour  ”  of  fellowship  except  by  doing  you 
cruel  injustice  ?  It  was  an  adventitious,  unearned 
credit,  purchased  at  your  injury  and  at  your  cost. 
Each  hour  you  are  paying  its  price  ;  your  whole 
order  is  suffering  by  it.  Was  their  gain  an  in¬ 
justice?  If  not,  why  such  loud  and  general  com¬ 
plaint — a7xd from  7jou'i  If  it  were  an  injustice — 
and  it  was  worse — a  pillage,  a  plunder,  and  a 
robbery — how  could  they  honestly  receive  what 
they  knew  did  not  belong  either  to  them  or  to  the 
professed  donors  ?  And  if  they  could  not,  how 
happens  it  that  you  consent  to  be  at  their  beck 
and  call — the  beck  and  call  of  those  very  Fellows 
— in  associated  subserviency  and  humbleness? 
The  “  Fellows  ”  are  your  enemies — your  willing 
enemies,  your  paid  enemies,  your  dishonest  ene¬ 
mies — and  you  know  it.  They  are  (under  the  title 
of  Fellows)  the  spiritless  and  dishonourable  under¬ 
strappers  to  an  authority  they  know  to  be  unjust, 
cruelly  unjust,  to  you;  and  they  consent  and 
rejoice  to  be  officially  so  badged,  and  to  be 
leagued  in  hostility  to  you,  because  it  is  matter  of 
emolument  to  them  ! 

Who  were  the  first  to  step  forward  to  discomfit 
you  and  vindicate  the  Council  during  the  late  con¬ 
test  with  the  injured  members?  You  know  they 
” Fellows. ”  It  is  matter  of  history.  And  of 
such  menare  composed  your  self-elected  rulers— the 
governing  body  of  the  Provincial  Association  1 
Are  you  sane? 

And  here  let  me  remind  you  that  these  “fellow¬ 
ships”  are  the  one,  and  the  all  but  insurmountable, 
obstacle  to  the  reform  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Every  hour  is  consolidating  them  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  Government  policy  of  considering  them 
a  “  vested  interest  ”  !  And  what  is  a  “  vested  in¬ 
terest”?  We  can  understand  the  vested  interests 
of  a  guild  or  commercial  society  :  the  prosperity 
of  a  town,  or  of  a  particular  trade,  may  depend 
upon  the  integrity  of  a  particular  combination 
under  a  special  constitution  and  laws.  The  pri¬ 
vilege  of  membership  may  have  been  purchased, 
and  all  be  partakers  in  due  proportions  of  its 
benefits.  Here  is  a  vested  interest.  Suppose  the 
Government  desired  to  abolish  such  a  society,  the 
members  might  justly  protest  against  this  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  plead  their  vested  interests.  Suppose 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  petitioned 
the  Government  to  abolish  the  institution,  would 
it  not  be  the  most  dishonest  sophistry  if  half  a 
dozen  influential  oflBce-bearers,  or  malcontents, 
were  to  organize  an  opposition,  and  clamour  about 
the  vested  interests  of  the  guild  ?  Why,  it  is  the 
vested  interests  of  the  guild  that  implore  the 
change.  Connect  this  argument  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
members,  almost  to  a  man,  have  besought  the 
Crown  to  abrogate  their  charter,  to  restore  to 
them  “  the  vested  interests  ”  lost  to  them  by  the 
recent  innovation:  their  “vested  interests”  re¬ 
quire  the  change  doubly.  The  Council  retaliate  the 
argument — their  “  vested  interests  ”  are  opposed 
to  any  such  alteration !  Here  the  College  are 


divided — the  members  against  the  Council — 10,000 
men  against  24  1  It  is,  therefore,  disgracefully 
true  that  it  is  the  “  vested  interests  ”  of  the 
Council  alone  that  are  sought  to  be  maintained — 
in  other  words,  the  greedy,  excltmve  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  governing  body  ! 

This  is  a  gross  and  palpable  imposture — a  most 
dishonest  use  of  a  term  which  has  no  application  to 
the  case  at  issue ;  yet  it  has  deceived  statesmen  and 
negociators,  hoodwinked  the  indignant  members, 
successfully  veiled  the  artifices  of  a  corrupt  Council, 
muzzled  the  antagonism  of  political  warfare,  and 
raised  a  huge  barrier  against  the  progress  of  right 
principle  and  retributive  justice.  The  vested  in¬ 
terests  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  in  opposition 
to  the  majority  of  the  members,  is  a  corpokatb 
LIE  !  It  has  no  existence  in  fact  or  law,  and  only 
required  examination  to  be  blown  to  the  winds. 
Yet  the  “  vested  interest  ”  gentlemen — those  who 
have  every  motive  that  love  of  emolument  and  of 
social  distinction  can  suggest  to  destroy  yours — are 
the  men  chosen  by  you  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
Provincial  Association  1  Are  you,  general  practi¬ 
tioners,  to  be  content  as  you  are  ?  Are  you  to  be 
satisfied  with  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  adroitness  with  which 
they  use  you  for  their  purposes  ?  Can  you  fancy  a 
worse  plight  than  that  you  voluntarily  assume? 
As  general  practitioners,  you  have  no  voice  in  the 
Council;  you  are  outvoted,  silenced,  and  crushed 
by  the  dubs  and  pures ;  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
any  liberal  measure  receiving  support  that  is  not 
approved  of  by  the  oligarchical  majority.  There 
is  no  representation  of  your  interests.  Can  injured 
innocence  expect  an  echo  from  unprincipled  sel¬ 
fishness  ?  Can  the  wronged  have  sympathy  from 
rapacious  oppression  ? 

The  forbearance  which  certain  individuals  may 
show  towards  this  mischief-working  society  is  very 
similar  to  that  with  which  an  antiquary  regards  an 
old  ruin — not  for  its  strength,  accommodation,  and 
utility,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  ruin— a  memento 
of  the  past,  and  a  curiosity  of  the  present.  It 
may  not  have  one  useful  attribute,  and  all  the 
reminiscences  associated  with  it  may  be  those  of 
folly,  or  worse  :  nay,  its  present  situation  may  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  some  valuable  improvement ; 
yet  he  hugs  this  idol,  and  mourns  to  see  one  stone 
toppled  from  its  brow. 

But  medical  men  are  eminently  practical— they 
know  the  value  of  well-directed  labours  j  and  when 
a  scheme  has  outlived  its  strength,  they  are  not  to 
be  seduced  into  a  passive  support  of  its  tottering 
caducity.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  business-like  instinct  of  medical  men  : 
they  are  not  superfluously  rich,  they  work  hard  for 
every  sixpence  they  get,  they  are  cautious  in  their 
outlay,  and  eager  for  the  fruits  which  such  outlay 
should  produce;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
not  irrational,  suspicious,  or  impatient— they  can 
wait  as  willing  handmaids  on  Time;  but  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  fifteen  years  of  barrenness,  stagnation, 
and  disappointment  may,  reasonably  enough, 
awaken  their  indignation  at  such  an  unprofitable 
squandering  of  their  periodical  contributions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

,  Vox  Veritatis. 


ON  London  Hospitals.— 
'Jeing  told  a  short  time  back  that  on 
of  his  old  patients  had  lately  been  attending,  fo 
advice,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  apostrophized  tin 
unfortunate  man  in  this  .fashion— “  What  thi 
d — -  did  you. go  there  for. »  You’ll  go  to  th( 
Gray'a  Inn-road  next  I” 


PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society 
was  held  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  in  Regent-street, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  October  13 ;  the  President, 
Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  in  the  chair.  After  an 
eloquent  introductory  address  from  the  President, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  value  of  pathological 
knowledge,  and  mentioned  the  inducements  which 
had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  evening  was  proceeded  with. — Dr. 
Oldham  presented  a  preparation  of  the  uterus 
taken  from  a  case  in  which  the  foetus  was  con¬ 
tained  in  an  extra  uterine  cyst. — Mr.  Liston  pre¬ 
sented  a  remarkable  specimen  of  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  disease  commenced  early  in  life, 
and  the  patient  had  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
— Mr.  Peacock  presented  a  preparation  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  thighbone,  taken  from  a  patient 
who  died  about  eleven  months  after  a  fall  on  the 
trochanter.  The  preparation  was  a  good  specimen 
of  interstitial  absorption. — Dr.  Richard  Quain,  for¬ 
merly  resident  physician  at  University  College 
Hospital,  presented  a  preparation  of  ruptured  heart, 
and  read  a  paper  on  some  curious  examples  of 
lesion  of  the  heart,  occurring  during  violent 
muscular  exertion. — The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
Abstracts  of  the  cases  will  be  published  in  our 
next  number. 


ILLIBERALITY  AT  ST.  GEORGE’S 
HOSPITAL 

We  have  received  a  statement  from  Mr.  Petti¬ 
grew,  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  adjoining  St.  George’s  Hospital,  to  the  effect 
that  the  lecturers  at  that  school,  having  decided  on 
proposing  for  competition  among  all  the  students  of 
St. George’s  Hospital, which  theirstudentsattended, 
a  prize  for  the  best  hospital  reports,  and  having 
drawn  up  and  caused  to  be  printed,  rules  to  regu¬ 
late  such  competition,  applied  to  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
hospital  for  permission  to  suspend  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  in  the  hall  of  that  institution.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  letter  was 
read,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  proposed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  request  should  not  be  complied 
with,  asserting  that  the  lecturers  at  the  hospital 
had  themselves  proposed  a  prize  of  the  same 
nature. 

Mr.  Warder  then  said,  that  the  prize  proposed  by 
the  lecturers  at  the  hospital  had  been  only  offered 
to  the  competition  of  matriculated  pupils,  and  that, 
as  it  was  known  that  a  large  number  of  the 
students  did  not  matriculate,  his  colleagues  and 
himself  considering  clinical  medicine  a  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  medical  education,  and  being 
anxious  to  encourage  the  attention  of  pupils  in 
that  particular  branch  of  study,  had  instituted 
these  prizes  for  all  the  students ;  and  also,  wishing 
the  competition  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
had  made  the  present  application.  Personally,  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  were  com¬ 
plied  with  or  not,  their  desire  being  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  the  students,  that  none  might  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  competition.  If  Mr.  Hawkins’s 
motion  was  seconded,  he  would  move  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Cutler  seconded  Mr.  Hawkins’s  motion;  and 
Mr.  Warder  then  moved  as  an  amendment, 
“  That  the  request  contained  in  the  letter  be  com¬ 
plied  with.” 

Mr.  Morley  rose  to  second  the  amendment,  but 
gave  way  to  Dr.  Wilson,  who  said  that  he  had 
come  in  accidentally  at  that  time,  and  heard  the 
proposal  which  had  been  made.  He  was  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  any  school  whatever.  It 
appeared  the  prizes  offered  were  for  all  the 
students,  irrespective  of  all  other  lectures,  and  a 
boon  to  the  entire  body  of  pupils  of  the  hospital ; 
he  felt  he  should  be  wanting  in  his  duty  as  senior 
physician,  if  he  did  not  come  forward  to  support 
the  proposition.  He  should  therefore  second  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  considered,  that  as  the 
management  of  the  school  was  left  to  the  school 


committee,  this  might  properly  be  left  to  them, 
and,  if  the  present  amendment  were  lost,  he  would 
propose  as  another  amendment—"  That  the  letter 
be  referred  to  the  school  committee.” 

After  some  further  observations  from  Mr. 
Morley,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Chair¬ 
man  put  the  question,  when  there  appeared— for 
the  amendment,  4  ;  against,  7. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  then  proposed  his  amend¬ 
ment,  which  Mr.  Warder  seconded. 

Mr.  Hawkins  doubted  the  expediency  of  the 
course  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins.  He 
thought  it  would  give  rise  to  correspondence,  and 
any  correspondence  on  such  a  subject  must  be 
unpleasant.  He  thought  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  drop  the  subject  altogether. 

Mr.  Warder  objected,  that  as  an  amendment 
had  been  put  and  lost,  and  the  original  motion 
was  now  on  the  minutes,  it  must  be  disposed  of. 

After  some  irregular  conversation  on  points  of 
form,  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  withdrew  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  Chairman  put  the  original  motion, 
when  there  appeared— for,  4 ;  against,  2. 

On  this  subject  we  have  received  the  following 
letter,  which  appears  only  to  make  matters  worse. 
How  a  member  of  any  board  of  governors  could, 
without  full  inquiry,  deliberately  make  an  attack 
on  a  gentleman,  and  that  gentleman,  too,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  brother,  on  account  of  what  appears  pro¬ 
bably,  indeed  most  probably,  a  simple  mistake,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  the  ease  with  which 
“lectures  at  the  school  adjoining  St.  George’s 
Hospital”  may  be  confounded  with  "lectures  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital  School  ”  is  sufiiciently  ap¬ 
parent. 

ST.  GEORGE  S  HOSPITAL  AND  MR,  PETTIGREW. 

Sir,— Observing  in  the  last  Medical  Times  a 
notice  that  a  communication  from  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  would  appear  in  your  next,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  the  reasons  which  influenced  the 
minds  of  most  of  those  present  to  reject  the  ap¬ 
plication  with  which  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  name  was 
associated.  There  had  been  laid  before  them  on 
the  same  day  on  which  the  application  was  made, 
an  advertisement,  in  which  that  gentleman  was 
described  as  "  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  St.  Georo-e’s 
Hospital.”  ° 

The  advertisement  proceeded  from  the  Chelsea 
Mechanics’  Institute,  and  on  the  secretary  of  that 
institution  being  informed  by  an  official  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Board  of  Governors,  that  no 
such  person  had  ever  lectured  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  he  instantly  withdrew  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  in  an  after  reprint  described  Mr.  Pet¬ 
tigrew  differently.  I  think  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  wisdom  was  shown  in  avoiding  all 
possible  connection  with  him,  after  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  decked  with  an  honour  he  does  not 
possess.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

One  of  the  Board  of  Goveunohs. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY. 

# 

[To  ttie  Kditor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.] 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  directed  to  an 
article  in  the  Lancet,  full  of  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
statements,  I  take  the  opportunity  afforded  me 
by  your  columns— if  you  will  give  me  leave  so  to 
do — to  contradict  the  report  that  I  have  resigned 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  right  for  me  to  enter 
upon  the  other  assertions  contained  in  this  para- 
grapii;  but  the  well-known  fact  that  I  have  long 
been  anxious  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Society  should  be  held  at  a  more  convenient  time 
than  the  30th  of  November,  my  observations  on 
that  subject  in  my  last  year’s  address  to  the 
society,  and  the  introduction  of  discussion  on 
papers,  and  of  other  ciianges  during  my  presidency, 
and  with  my  entire  concurrence,  will  show  to  the 
readers  of  the  article  in  question  how  much  ac¬ 
curacy  they  may  expect  in  its  other  statements. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Peterborough,  Oct.  13.  Northampton, 
^Morning  Chronicle^ 
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THl'.  MEDICAL  TIMES 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CAUSES  OF  PHTHISIS. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sia, — Since  my  arrival  in  this  island  I  have 
read  a  paragraph  in  the  “  Monthly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,”  in  which  it  is  observed,  as  a 
“  new  cause  of  phthisis  pulraonalis,”  that  a  M, 
Wanner,  of  Salhin,  has  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  ascribing  as  the  cause  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  the  presence  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ters  deposited  in  the  lungs.  In  continuation  he 
states,  “  that  he  had  heard  that  in  Solognia  there 
were  no  phthisical  patients,  and  on  visiting  that 
country  he  found  the  statement  correct.  There 
are  no  phthisical  or  scrofulous  persons,  nor 
children  affected  with  atrophia  mesenterica,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  one  part  of  the  district  only ;  and  he  at¬ 
tributes  the  absence  of  these  affections  to  a  want 
of  lime — a  mineral  not  met  with  in  that  country 
under  any  form.”  {Gazette  Medicate,  4th  July, 
1846.)  The  identity  of  these  assertions  with  the 
opinions  contained  in  my  communications  to  your 
valuable  periodical,  and  which  opinions  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  published  now  nearly  two  years  ago,  will, 
1  have  no  doubt,  strike  those  of  your  readers  who 
did  me  the  honour  to  read  my  papers ;  and  if  there 
be  any  merit  due  to  priority,  you  will.  Sir,  I  am 
sure,  assert  my  claim.  The  more  I  reflect  on  the 
proximate  cause  of  consumption — and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  my  own  person  I  have  abundant  reason 
for  reflection — the  more  satisfied  I  am  that  it  owes 
its  origin  to  the  conversion  of  a  soluble  salt  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  blood  into  an  insoluble  salt  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  affected  organ  ;  and  now  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  foreign  phy¬ 
sician,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  that 
investigation  from  British  practitioners  which 
views  originated  by  a  countryman  ever  fail  to  ex- 
,cite  at  first. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Tosswill. 

Funchal,  Madeira,  Sept.  4. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

“  But  ITl  not  chide  thee. 

Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  1  do  not  call  it.” 

SUAKSPEBE. 

Sir, — In  your  much-respected  and  valuable 
journal  of  the  10th  instant  there  appears  a  letter 
from  “Veritatem  Peto,”  defending  the  private 
medical  schools  from  the  late  ungrateful  attacks 
made  against  them  in  the  Lancet  and  Gazette, 
and  asserting  that  they  have  excellencies  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  of 
large  schools.  But  your  correspondent  should 
have  informed  those  bigoted  writers,  “  that  the 
students  of  the  private  schools,”  and  not,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  style  them,  “  the  small  schools,”  are 
young  men  who  work  hard  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  and  who  are  the  most  per¬ 
severing  class  of  students  in  London.  True, 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  classed  with  the  idlers  who 
dress  and  walk  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gower-street,  whose  pleasures  consist  in  the  pipe 
and  pot  of  half-and-half  These  are  facts 
your  contemporaries  are  well  aware  of,  if  they 
had  but  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  them.  But 
since  the  sons  of  one  have  got  into  favour  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  school,  and  because  one  man  chooses  to 
charge  his  weekly  journal  with  abuse  against  a 
talented  professor  of  a  private  school — in  his 
own  words,  “  to  ruin  a  professional  man  ” — he 
attacks  all  the  private  schools. 

I  would  ask  your  contemporaries,  where  are 
those  long  articles  which  appeared  week  after 
week  in  the  pages  of  their  now  almost  defunct 
journals  in  favour  of  private  schools — are  they  now 
forgotten  ?  I  would  ask  your  contemporaries,  how 
often,  in  the  years  1843, 1844,  and  1845,  did  letters 
appear  in  the  Times  and  other  London  papers, 
respecting  the  gents  of  Gower-street— one  of  the 
now-styled  large  schools  ? 

I  would  tell  your  narrow-minded  contempora¬ 


ries,  that  the  difference  that  exists  between  the 
private  schools  and  the  hospital  schools  (the  now- 
styled  large  schools)  is  this — at  the  former,  gen¬ 
tlemen  enter  to  study ;  at  the  latter,  young  men 
enter  to  become  gents. 

I  trust  and  hope,  with  your  correspondent,  that 
the  day  may  never  arrive,  when  private  schools 
are  to  be  put  aside.  Then,  I  say — Good-bye,  in¬ 
dustrious  students. 

I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  much  on  your  time, 
but  grant  me  a  little  more  to  remark  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  professors  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
adjoining  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  professors 
of  this  school  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
education  of  those  gentlemen  under  their  charge; 
their  anxious  wishes  to  please  and  assist  every 
student  as  much  as  possible  in  his  professional 
studies,  with  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have 
announced  their  prizes  this  session  for  clinical 
reports,  must  ever  cause  them  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  the  students.  As  a  student  of 
the  school,  I  am  sure  I  would  be  doing  them  an 
injustice  did  I  allow  your  correspondent’s  letter 
to  pass  without  adding  these  few  remarks  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  private  school ;  and 
I  feel  assured  that  each  and  every  one  of  my 
fellow-students  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have 
said.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Student  at  the  School  adjoining 
St.  George's  Hospital. 
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Apothecaries’  Hall.— Gentlemen  admitted 
members,  Oct.  15 :  Joseph  Seymour  Mitford, 
Roben  Shackleford  Cross,  and  James  Kelly. 

War-Office,  Oct.  20. — 8th  Light  Dragoons  — 
Assistant-Surgeon  Henry  Summers,  M.D.,  from 
73rd  Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Blake, 
promoted  on  the  Staff.  73rd  Foot — John  Foster, 
Gent,,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Summers, 
appointed  to  the  8th  Light  Dragoons. 

Hospital  Staff. — Assistant-Surgeon  Isidore 
Anthony  Blake,  M.B.,  from  the  8th  Light  Dra- 
geons,  to  be  Staff-Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class, 
vice  Peter  Daly  Murray,  who  retires  upon  half¬ 
pay.  Assistant-Suraeon  Richard  Humphrys  Garret, 
M.D.,  from  the  49th  Foot,  to  be  Staff-Surgeon 
of  the  Second  Class. 

Naval  Appointments. — A.  Clark,  Acting  As¬ 
sistant-Surgeon,  to  Haslar  Hospital ;  John  Findlay, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Ferret ;  Gilbert  T.  M.  Martin, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Wanderer  ;  Charles  F.  Y.  Kevern, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Bittern ;  Alexander  Mitchell,  As¬ 
sistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Devastation  ;  George  A. 
Allion,  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Devastation  ; 
John  Duff  Macdonald,  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the 
Thetis;  Alexander  Lane,  Surgeon,  to  the  Pene¬ 
lope  ;  W'illiam  P.  Ward,  Acting  Assistant- Surgeon, 
to  the  Penelope  ;  Chas.  Forbes,  Assistant-Surgeon, 
.iEolus;  John  T.  U.  Bremner,  Assistant-Surgeon, 
to  the  Belvidera;  Andrew  Coates,  Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Andromache, 

Professor  Schonbein’s  Gun-cotton.  — 
Letters  from  Frankfort  announce  that  the 
German  Diet  has  passed  a  resolution  that  100,000 
florins  are  to  be  aw'arded  as  a  national  testimonial 
to  the  Professor,  if  experiments  to  be  conducted 
at  Mainz,  under  the  direction  of  the  Standing 
Military  Committee  of  the  Confederation,  shall 
establish  the  properties  and  advantages  claimed 
for  cotton  over  gunpowder.  We  are  informed, 
also,  that  the  interests  of  the  inventor  have,  some 
time  since,  been  secured  by  a  patent  for  this 
kingdom  and  its  colonies. 

Professor  Schonbein’s  grand  secret  is  a  secret 
longer.  Chemists  in  all  parts  have  simaltaneously 
discovered  the  composition  of  the  patented  gun¬ 
cotton  of  the  talented  Professor.  The  mode  of 
preparation  consists  in  steeping  cotton  for  a  few 
minutes  in  strong  nitric  acid,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  We 
understand  that  a  distinguished  London  surgeon, 
of  operating  celebrity,  rises  every  morning  at  four, 
instead  of  his  usual  early  hour  of  five,  to  amuse 
himself  by  firing  at  a  candle  with  a  pea  rifle 
charged  with  the  new  agent ! 


The  Marquis  of  Northampton  has  written  to 
the  public  journals,  to  state  that  an  article  in  the 
“  Lancet”  on  the  Royal  Society  “  is  full  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  misstatements.”  If  the  noble  Marquis 
knew  a  little  of  our  profession  he  would  not  have 
thought  this  proceeding  necessary. 

We  have  recently  seen,  in  the  “  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,”  an  interesting 
passage  of  professional  life,  furnished  us  by  one 
little  likely,  d  priori,  to  have  afforded  it,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Toogood,  who,  by  numerous  contri¬ 
butions,  has  made  himself  favourably  known  to 
us  as  a  surgeon  to  a  Somerset  hospital,  has  re¬ 
cently  merged  his  chirurgical  craft  in  the  higher 
honour  of  a  physician’s  life  ;  more  recently  we 
have  the  logical  sequence  of  his  removal  to  Tor¬ 
quay,  there  appropriately  to  exercise  his  new 
functions;  and  still  more  recently,  we  have  the 
natural  corollary  of  a  publication,  in  a  contem¬ 
porary,  of  Dr.  Toogood’s  views  of  a  “  disease  of  so 
unmerciful  a  character  as  tubercular  phthisis,” — a 
disease  which  he  further  takes  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
form  us  is  “  so  common  and  so  generally  fatal,” 
“  baffling  the  skill  and  researches  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians.”  Let  us  hope  that  the  extent 
of  Dr.  Toogood’s  practice  will  show  the  locale  for 
his  specialty  well  chosen,  and  that  he  and  his 
Torquay  patients  will  be  mutually  benefited. 

Formerly,  milliners  only  went  to  Paris  to  learn 
the  fashions — at  present  the  French  dentists  do  the 

same.  ”  M. - ,  surgeon-dentist,  has  the  honour 

of  informing  those  of  his  patients  who  may  wish 
to  consult  him  before  his  leaving  for  Paris,  that 
he  will  make  his  annual  visit  to  that  capital,  to 
ascertain  professional  improvements,  on  the  25th 
of  the  present  month.” 

The  French  journals  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  frightful  than  the 
state  of  the  sick  in  Algeria.  The  hospitals  are  so 
full  at  Algiers  that  the  sick  are  daily  sent  away 
by  dozens  to  die  of  fever  and  other  severe  dis¬ 
eases.  The  courts  and  galleries  of  the  hospitals 
are  filled,  and,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  oflScers,  the  sick  die  in 
numbers  daily,  in  consequence  of  insufficient  at¬ 
tendance.  At  Bona,  Constantine,  and  Oran,  there 
are  no  hospitals  of  any  kind. 
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1000 
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IGG 
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Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat . 

91 
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Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses . 
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Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organs  ol 
Respiration  . 
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294 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood-vessels . 

40 

29 

27 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 
of  Digestion  . 

82 

70 

72 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

7 

8 

7 

Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  &c. 

10 

11 

10 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 
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4 

6 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu¬ 
lar  Tissue,  &c . 

1 

2 

3 

Old  Age . 

33 

66 

67 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
and  Intemperance . 

23 

27 

2G 

79 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

The  meeting  of  October  19th  -was  occupied  with 
topics  foreign  to  medical  science. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meetinff  of  Oct.  20 ;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 

The  Plague. — M.  Meiier,  in  the  absence  of  the 
reporter,  defended  the  conclusions  of  the  commission 
against  the  arguments  of  M.  Dubois  and  M.  Gaultier 
de  Claubry.  Ilis  remarks  were  received  with  favour 
by  the  Academy,  but  the  vote  was  deferred ;  and, 
after  a  very  personal  debate  between  M.  Poiseuille 
and  M.  Dubois,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  five. 


THE  SPAS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

By  Professor  Trousseau  and  Dr.  Lasegne. 
(Scrofula— Section  10.) 

Kreutznach  enjoys  in  Germany  a  well-merited 
reputation  for  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  a  vast  number  of  facts  plead  in  its  favour. 
Kreutznach  has  not  been  chosen  on  account  of  its 
geographical  situation,  or  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  its  waters,  which  present  the  greatest 
analogy  with  those  of  Hombourg  and  Kissingen  j 
but  near  Kreutznach  exist  immense  saitpits  whence 
salt  is  extracted  in  large  quantities,  and  the  resi¬ 
due  of  the  operations,  called  in  tlie  country  miitter- 
laiige  or  mother-waters,  is  really  the  instrument 
of  the  cure  or  improvement  observed  in  cases  of 
scrofulous  disease. 

The  mutter-laiige  of  Kreutznach  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  of  the  consistency  of  syrup. 
Their  odour  recals  that  of  seaweed,  and  their 
taste  is  of  a  special  bitterness  which  can  with  diffi¬ 
culty  be  tolerated :  they  contain,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  bromine  in  large 
quantities,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  their 
chief  element. 

The  mutter-laiige  must  not  be  considered  to 
consist  merely  of  the  natural  source  simply  de¬ 
prived  of  muriate  of  soda :  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  alum,  salts  of  iron,  and  silex  are  almost 
entirely  removed  by  evaporation  in  the  open  air 
on  fascines.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat 
the  waters  contain,  therefore,  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodine  in  a  free  and  combined  state.  Nauheim 
presents  the  same  advantages  as  Kreutznach,  and 
waters  of  the  same  composition. 

The  medicinal  waters  of  Kreutznach  are  conse¬ 
quently  artificial,  and  owe  their  curative  effects 
only  to  their  modified  composition  ;  we  may  there¬ 
fore  expect  to  find  them  as  efficacious  when  exported 
as  they  are  on  the  spot.  At  Hombourg  we  have 
seen  the  waters  of  Nauheim  produce  the  same 
therapeutic  effects  as  in  that  city,  although  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  great  expense  attending  their 
exportation  causes  the  Hombourg  physicians  to  pre¬ 
scribe  them  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  at 
Nauheim  itself.  Thus  100  litres  of  mutter-laiige 
have  been  ordered  in  one  bath  at  Kreutznach,  and 


50  at  Hombourg  would  appear  an  exaggerated 
quantity. 

All  scrofulous  patients  are  sent  to  Kreutznach. 
We  will  rapidly  examine  the  results  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  under  the  three  following  circumstances  : — ■ 
Ist.  When  strumous  symptoms  have  already  ap¬ 
peared.  2nd.  \V  hen  the  general  signs  of  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  predisposition  have  alone  been  observed  :  and 
3rd.  When,  in  a  complex  disease,  scrofulous  ele¬ 
ments  are  found  to  have  intervened. 

The  existence  of  a  strumous  predisposition  before 
any  symptoms  have  rendered  it  manifest  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  detect,  and,  consequently,  the  prophy¬ 
lactic  effects  of  the  treatment  may  be  contested. 
Many  children  are  subject  to  cutaneous  eruptions 
which  are  not  In  the  least  connected  with  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  diathesis,  but  with  a  suppurative  tendency  of 
the  system.  Acute  diseases  in  such  children  are  to 
be  dreaded ;  pneumonia  and  chronic  diarrhoea, 
with  remitting  fever,  for  instance.  Their  mucous 
membranes  become  readily  affected  after  the  skin; 
and  with  the  possibility  of  such  accidents  it  would 
be  Imprudent,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  recourse  to 
so  energetic  a  medicine  as  the  mutter-laiige,  or  to 
risk  the  establishment  of  fever,  against  which,  ere 
long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct  every  effort. 

Other  children,  on  the  contrary,  endowed  with 
the  appearances  of  perfect  health,  are  occasionally 
affected  with  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  become,  from  several  successive  inflamma¬ 
tions,  larger  and  more  indurated,  although  the  ge¬ 
neral  condition  of  the  .system  seems  to  remain  free 
from  disease.  In  such  instances,  the  Kreutznach  baths 
are  ot  the  most  decided  benefit :  local  lesions  yield, 
and  relapses  are  prevented.  These  fortunate  cases 
may  permit  us  to  establish  the  general  rules  by 
which  the  practitioner  should  be  guided  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  mutter-laiige.  Whenever  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  tlie  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or  glands, 
appear  in  a  chronic  form,  where  their  progress  is 
interrupted  by  irregular  intervals,  the  mother- waters 
of  Nauheim,  Kreutznach,  &c.,may  be  safely  recom¬ 
mended  .  These  symptoms  may  or  may  not  be  the 
forerunners  of  scrofula  ;  but  in  both  suppositions 
the  patients  derive  marked  advantage  from  the 
treatment.  The  critical  eruptions  do  not  fail  to 
appear  after  a  few  baths ;  the  digestive  functions 
acquire  more  activity,  and  often  subacute  symp¬ 
toms  usher  in  the  cure.  When  patients  seem  to  be 
merely  predisposed  to  strumous  disease — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  bloated 
countenance  and  the  oedematous-looking  upper  lip, 
nose,  and  eyelids-— an  appearance  which  is  usually 
both  partial  and  intermittent — the  Kreutznach  spa 
often  improves  their  condition.  The  favourable 
chances  are,  on  the  contrary,  less  numerous  when 
the  skin  is  dry  and  earthy,  and  when  the  cellular 
system  is  not  fully  developed. 

In  confirmed  scrofula,  the  baths  with  the  mutter- 
laiige  are  certainly  the  most  efficient  of  all  our 
methods  of  treatment,  and  particularly  in  the 
alterations  of  mucous  membranes,  such  as  oph¬ 
thalmia,  coryza,  and  ozsena.  Cutaneous  eruptions 


are  not  cured  with  the  same  readiness ;  and  least  of 
all,  abcesses,  white  swellings,  and  caries.  It  is 
probably  not  in  the  topical  action  of  the  waters 
that  their  effect  can  be  explained,  but  by  their 
general  action  on  the  system.  Thus  in  many 
children,  who  refuse  to  wash  their  sore  eyes  with 
the  waters,  bathing  the  body  nevertheless  pro¬ 
duces  a  cure.  We  cannot  possibly  take  into  serious 
account  those  cases  of  success  in  which  “fumiga- 
gations”  with  the  vapour  of  the  mutter-laiige  have 
been  prescribed,  because  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
saline  elements,  not  being  volatile,  never  come 
into  contact  with  the  diseased  parts.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  good  effects  of  the 
treatment  are  delayed  beyond  a  few  weeks,  it 
is  customary  to  employ  the  waters  locally — in 
naturu,  or  in  the  shape  of  ointments  in  which 
the  dry  mineral  elements  are  incorporated. 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  of  scrofula  in 
combination  with  other  maladies.  In  some  forms 
of  consumption,  authors  have  endeavoured  to  find 
characters  belonging  to  scrofula,  and  have  argued 
from  the  slowness  of  the  disease,  the  lax  condition 
of  the  constitution,  the  circumstance  of  the  agglo¬ 
meration  of  tubercular  matter,  and  the  coexistence 
of  white  swellings  or  scars,  the  strumous  nature  of 
the  thoracic  alteration.  We  cannot  think  the  dis¬ 
tinction  justified,  nor  do  we  consider  it  practically 
useful.  Employed  in  pulmonary  consumption,  saline 
muriatic  waters,  so  useful  to  scrofulous  patients, 
become  positively  injurious,  and  are  proscribed  by 
all  physicians.  Most  German  pathologists  admit 
the  existence  of  a  scrofulous  form  of  chlorosis,  gout, 
and  rheumatism— types  which  we  do  not  find  any 
reason  to  admit.  These  distinctions  are,  however, 
the  cause  of  many  patients  being  sent  to  Kreutznach 
to  whom  the  waters  cannot  be  beneficial,  and  by 
whose  cases  the  efficacy  of  the  spa  must  not  be 
judged.  Besides,  these  physicians  tacitly  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  impotency  of  their  means  of  action  :  thus, 
in  rheumatism  they  prescribe  vapour  baths  which 
do  not  retain  a  particle  of  saline  matter.  Scrofu¬ 
lous  pththisis  is  also  treated  in  an  illusory  manner: 
the  patients  are  advised  to  breathe  the  air  containing 
the  saline  principles,  but  the  real,  the  energetic 
treatment  is  exclusively  kept  for  true  scrofula, 
against  which  it  is  all-powerful. 

Clinical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  In¬ 
fancy,  BY  Dr.  Legendre.  Part  II.,  Paris, 

1846. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  mentioned  Dr. 
Legendre’s  views  of  cephalic  disease  in  children ; 
and  we  purposely  postponed  the  review  of  the 
most  important  chapter  of  the  volume,  because  we 
deem  it  to  deserve  special  and  separate  notice.  It 
was  hitherto  believed,  on  the  authority  of  -Rilliet, 
Barthez,  Barrier,  and  of  other  more  ancient 
writers,  that,  in  children,  pneumonia  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  common  affection,  particularly  iu  the 
lobular  shape.  M.  Legendre  demonstrates,  we 
believe,  victoriously,  that  this  lobular  affection  is 
not  pneumonia,  but  a  singular  and  hitherto  im- 
described  condition  of  the  lobule,  to  which  he  gives 
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the  name  of  “  «!tat  fcetal,”  because  these  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  lung  appear  to  liavc  returned,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  obstruction  of  the  air  tubes,  to  the 
collapsed  state  of  the  foetal  lung.  The  anatomical 
characters  of  the  “  etat  foetal,”  skilfully  grouped 
by  the  author,  and  contrasted  with  those  of  true 
hepatization,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind. 
The  lobules  thus  affected  are  of  the  colour  of  wine- 
lees  ;  they  crepitate  no  longer  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers ;  they  are  flaccid  and  soft,  not  dense 
and  hard  as  in  inflammation.  Their  tissue  resists 
powerfully  any  laceration;  onminutedisscction  their 
anatomical  elements  are  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
complete  integrity,  and  by  insufflation  they  are 
readily  distended.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
thus  shown  the  differences  between  this  singular 
condition  of  pulmonary  tissue  and  that  of  inflamma¬ 
tions:  Dr.  Legendre  further  inquires  into  its  mode 
ofproductiou, and  observing  that  lobularpneumonia 
never  sets  in  suddenly,  but  occurs  mostly  in 
children  weakened  by  catarrh,  attributes  its  forma¬ 
tion  to  the  obliteration  of  the  smaller  bronchi  by 
viscid  secretions,  the e.\pulsion  of  which  is  prevented 
by  debility.  Dr.  Legendre,  not  satislied  with  half 
measures,  boldly  denies  the  possibility  of  lobular 
hepatization — a  morbid  alteration  which,  for  our 
part,  we  never  could  thoroughly  understand  :  in 
truth,  no  plausible  reason  can  be  brought  forward 
why  inflammatory  action  should  be  limited  in  its 
process  by  the  cellular  intersections  which  separate 
the  lobules  of  the  lung  ;  but  we  can  without  diffi¬ 
culty  admit  with  Dr.  Legendre,  that,  each  lobule 
being  formed  by  minute  bronchial  divisions  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  same  vessel,  any  obstruction  or  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  penetration  of  air,  such  as  would  result 
from  capillary  bronchitis,  will  be  followed  with 
anatomical  changes  which  will  only  be  observed  in 
those  lobules  in  which  terminate  the  obliterated 
tubes.  Thus  is  explained  the  frequency  of  the  so- 
called  lobular  pneumonia  of  infants,  the  inefficacy  of 
depletion  of  the  vessels  in  the  treatment,  and  the 
success  which  often  attends  unexpectedly  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  tonic  and  even  stimulant  medicines. 

Capillary  congestion  of  the  lung  has  also  attracted 
a  large  space  of  the  author’s  attention,  and  by  the 
congestive  nature  of  pneumonia  in  the  aged  he  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  mobility  of  the  disease  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  liie,  the  sudden  appearance  or 
cessation  of  souffle  in  the  lung,  and  the  dangers 
which  attend  venesection  in  such  cases. 

Although  Dr.  Legendre  denies  the  existence  of 
lobular  pneumonia,  he  does  not  by  any  means  re¬ 
fuse  to  admit  partial  hepatization  in  children;  but 
it  is  not  limited  to  lobules,  nor  circumcrlbed  by 
their  cellular  margins :  it  is  to  this  form  that  he 
refers  what  has  been  said  of  a  singular  variety  of 
pneumonia  in  children,  which  French  authors  call 
“  pneumonic  mamelonnee.’’  We  conceive  that  in 
this  interesting  paper  Dr.  Legendre  fully  succeeds 
in  establishing  the  point  which  he  intended  to  carry, 
namely,  the  substitution  of  the  “  fcetal  state”  to 
the  alleged  lobular  hepatization ;  and  we  feel  certain 
that  whoever  reads  the  elaborate  chapter  on  pneu¬ 
monia  will  be  disposed  to  adopt  theories,  the  truth 
of  which  can  every  day  be  tested  in  the  dissecting- 
room. 

Diyitaline. — This  substance,  which  has  been 
of  late  studied  by  M.  Homolle,  presents  all 
the  properties  of  digitalis;  its  power  is  100 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  dry  powder : 
one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  digitaline  is  there¬ 
fore  equal  to  two  grains  of  powdered  digitalis. 
The  dose  which  M.  Homolle  recommends  varies 
from  one-twenty-fifth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain 
daily.  With  regard  to  its  mode  of  action,  M. 
Homolle  considers  digitaline  more  in  the  light  of  a 
regulator  than  as  a  sedative  of  the  circulation. 
From  experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  he  concludes  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly 
judged  of  from  the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  a  more 
vigorous  stream  of  blood  being  obtained  generally 
from  a  patient  whose  pulse  beats  55  or  60 
times  in  a  minute,  than  from  one  whose  artery  pre¬ 
sents  90  or  100  pulsations;  indeed,  having  re¬ 
marked  that  when  digitalis  diminishes  the  fre- 
of  the  pulse,  the  strength  of  the  arterial  beat 
y  increiidct,  ij^itr»jJ^molle  is  induced  to  believe 
tbat  digHalitts  used  for  the  purpose  of 


restoring  energy  to  the  contractions  of  the  heart, 
when  its  action  is  interfered  with  by  organic  disease. 

HOTEL  DIEU. 

Clinical  Lectuke,  by  Professor  Chomel. 

Not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his 
patient,  the  physician  should  endeavour  to  acquire 
great  moral  influence  over  him.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  medical  attendant  should  obtain 
the  full  confidence  of  his  patient ;  and,  as  this  is  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  part  of  medical  practice, 
we  will  consecrate  this  lecture  to  the  subject.  The 
first  advice  we  will  give  you  is  to  listen  with 
patience  and  attention  to  every  word  your  patient 
has  to  say;  although  the  account  he  gives  of  him¬ 
self  may  be  prolix,  you  must  not  show  any  desire 
to  stop  him,  for,  if  ’you  betray  any  inattention,  the 
patient’s  confidence  will  be  very  much  shaken. 
The  subsequent  mode  of  interrogation  will  tend  to 
confirm  the  good  or  bad  impression  you  will  have 
at  first  created.  The  questions  should  be  directed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive,  for  the  most  part, 
affirmative  answers,  by  which  the  patient  will  be¬ 
come  aware  that  you  understand  thoroughly  the 
nature  of  his  case.  You  must  never  neglect  the 
physical  examination  of  the  organs,  oven  when  the 
exploration  may  not  appear  necessary  :  it  will  often 
lead  you  to  unexpected  discoveries;  it  will  permit 
you  to  avoid  errors  which  first  impressions  some¬ 
times  produce,  and  in  all  cases  will  increase  the 
confidence  of  your  patient,  by  convincing  him 
that  you  have  neglected  no  means  of  investigating 
his  case.  He  will  then  bear  his  ailments  with  more 
patience,  because  he  will  be  certain  that  your  thera¬ 
peutic  efforts  will  be  properly  directed. 

The  prognosis  of  future  symptoms  is  in  practice 
of  considerable  importance  ;  the  announcement  '3 
a  febrile  attack,  of  the  cessation  of  diarrhoea,  head¬ 
ache,  &c.,  when  realized,  gives  additional  weight  to 
your  word.  With  regard  to  the  prognosis,  the 
physician’s  conduct  is  often  embarrassing;  in 
chronic  diseases,  for  instance,  when  asked  for  his 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  malady, 
if  he  tells  the  plain  truth  to  the  patient,  he  will 
discourage  him ;  if  he  conceals  it,  he  will  be  accused 
of  a  mistake.  It  is  best  in  such  cases  to  abstain 
from  giving  a  positive  answer,  which  might,  on  the 
one  hand,  dishearten  the  sufferer,  or,  on  the  other, 
injure  the  medical  attendant’s  reputation. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  physician  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  but  it  is  often  an 
indispensable  adjunct  of  the  treatment  to  support 
his  courage,  and  to  prevent  him  from  experiencing 
uneasiness  in  the  future  progress  of  his  case.  This 
is  easily  obtained  by  a  simple  artifice  of  diagnosis, 
every  day  renewed,  and  every  day  successful.  Thus, 
if  you  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  phthisis,  you  will 
avoid  any  expression  that  would  recal  the  idea  of 
consumption,  and  speak  only  of  bronchitis ;  or, 
selecting  another  seat  for  your  diagnosis,  you  may 
express  the  opinion  that  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  &c., 
arc  the  chief  lesions,  and  the  cough  only  a  trifling 
complication.  Thus,  again,  to  a  woman  whose 
mother  died  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  you  will  not 
mention  the  womb,  but  feign  to  attribute  her 
sufferings  to  another  organ  in  the  neighbourhood — 
the  rectum,  for  instance ;  in  doing  this,  you  will 
only  obey  the  dictates  of  humanity,  without  in  the 
least  degree  injuring  your  patient,  against  whoso 
real  disorder  you  will,  of  course,  direct  your  most 
energetic  efforts. 

D.  McCarthy,  D.M.P. 


The  Prussian  Government  has  just  published 
a  decree  regulating  the  business  of  druggists. 
Among  other  alterations,  it  is  decided  that,  for 
the  future,  a  person  in  order  to  become  a  druggist, 
must  pass  two  years  in  studying  in  an  university. 

Manchester  Medical  Society. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  have  been  elected  office-bearers 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  session  : — Presi¬ 
dent — Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley.  Vice-Presidents — Dr. 
Black,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Dr.  Radford. 
Councillors — Messrs.  Crompton,  Dorrington,  Ker, 
Brownbill,  Franklin,  Middleton,  Southam,  Bent, 
W.  Golland,  Goodman,W.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Lambert. 
Treasurer — Dr.  Ashton.  Ilonorartj  Librarian — 
Mr.  Stone,  Honorary  Seeretorw.— Drs,  Reuausl 
and  Reid. 
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By  M.  PINEL,M.D.,Membcrof  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
formerly  Physician  to  the  Bicctreand  Salpctriure  .Asylums, 
Authorofthe  “  Traite  Medico-Philosophique  surl’AliCna- 
tion  Mentale,”  “  Medicine  Clinique,”  “  Nosograpliie 
Philosophique,”  &c.  &c.  Translated,  with  Notes,  illus¬ 
trative  of  some  important  Doctrines  in  Physiology, 
Phrenology,  and  Moral  Education, 

By  Dr.  COSTELLO, 

Principal  of  AVyke  House  Asylum,  Editor  of  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Surgery,  &c. 


On  the  Moral  Treatment  of  Insanity. 

In  all  the  chronic  affections  of  the  brain,  in  the 
partial  deliriums  which  by  the  effect  of  morbid 
habit  in  the  organ  are  still  kept  up,  such  as  cer¬ 
tain  monomanias  of  the  ideas,  and  melancholias, 
and  even  in  the  commencement  of  demency,  the 
physician,  who  has  exhausted  all  the  other  re¬ 
sources  of  his  skill,  may  still  find  new  and  some¬ 
times  unexpected  ones,  in  the  moral  treatment. 
But  this  treatment  is  not  confined  to  merely  com¬ 
bating  or  correcting  false  ideas  and  delirious  con¬ 
ceptions  by  just  ideas,  logical  reasoning,  and 
sudden  emotions ;  it  also  embraces  all  the  moral 
means  required  in  other  affections  of  the  brain, 
especially  when  they  have  passed  into  the  indolent 
and  chronic  state,  and  these  means  are  very 
numerous. 

A  physician  who  comprehends  all  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  treatment  must  aim  at  removing  the 
moral  causes,  which,  after  having  excited  the  de¬ 
lirium,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  keep  it  up, 
or  to  reproduce  it  at  the  moment  of  convalescence. 
Love,  religion,  jealousy,  grief,  often  render  in¬ 
sanity  incurable,  solely  from  their  effects  becoming 
renewed  at  the  favourable  crisis  of  the  malady. 
Persons  of  ordinary  faculties  resist  their  influence 
with  difficulty,  as  it  requires  a  strong  resolution 
and  great  strength  of  mind  either  to  forget  or  to 
overcome  a  passion  which  has  proved  strong 
enough  to  cause  insanity.  Religious  feelings  and 
scruples  are  the  more  tenacious  from  their  often 
being  grounded  on,  or  enforced  in  the  name  of, 
things  the  most  sacred  and  respectable ;  and  it  is 
as  difficult  to  bring  back  the  mind  of  a  religious 
monomaniac  to  the  state  of  indifference  in  re¬ 
ligion,  as  that  of  a  political  one  to  that  of  indif¬ 
ference  in  politics  ;  and  yet,  unless  such  a  state  of 
indifference  on  the  subject  of  their  exaltation  can 
be  induced,  relapse  is  constantly  to  be  dreaded. 

Another  point  is  to  withdraw  the  patient  from 
all  his  ordinary  affections — to  separate  him  from 
his  acquaintances  and  relatives — to  isolate  him,  in 
a  word,  from  all  his  former  habits :  experience  has 
demonstrated  that,  without  this  preliminary  pre¬ 
caution,  all  the  rest  is  useless. 

We  should  endeavour  besides,  in  the  moral 
treatment,  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  maniac  on  a 
few  objects — to  make  him  think  and  reflect  on 
what  he  is  doing  or  saying — to  thwart  by  every 
means  of  force,  terror,  or  sharp  emotions,  the  ha¬ 
bitual  flow  of  his  wanderings. 

In  monomania  we  have  to  combat,  face  to  face, 
the  false  or  vicious  idea  which  presses  on  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mind,  which  pursues  and  afflicts  him,  or 
which  keeps  him  in  a  state  of  constant  dread.  In 
some  cases  the  great  difficulty  is  to  combat  cer¬ 
tain  evil  inclinations  by  exciting  the  opposite  dis¬ 
positions,  and  to  uproot  the  bad  propensities  by 
cherishing  kindly  and  salutary  feelings. 

In  melancholia,  and  in  chronic  delirium,  our 
object  should  be  to  raise  courage  and  revive  hope, 
by  assuring  the  patient  that  he  will  soon  get  well, 
and  by  dissipating  all  the  distressing  chimeras 
that  darken  his  prospects ;  he  must  be  led  back  to 
his  ordinary  affections  and  natural  feelings,  the 
slightest  perversion  in  which  always  indicates 
some  perturbation  of  the  other  faculties.  In  a 
word,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  most 
proper  means  for  placing  the  patient  in  a  position 
materially  suitable  to  his  state,  so  as  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  any  act  that  might  prove  preju¬ 
dicial  to  himself  or  others. 

Such  are  the  impgrtant  iudicatioQS  that  the 
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moral  treatment  brings  to  view,  and  of  whicl^»we 
shall  now  sketch  the  fundamental  points. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  begin  by  exa¬ 
mining  the  influence  of  the  passions  on  our 
economy,  and  their  effects  as  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  derangement  of  our  faculties, — consi- 
dering  them,  in  this  view,  solely  as  mere  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  organism  on  which  they  are  for 
ever  reacting  by  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  impetuous,  pas¬ 
sionate  impulse,  without  the  idea  of  an  obstacle 
opposed  to  its  accomplishment,  or,  in  other  words, 
without  supposing  a  disagreeable  sensation  to  be 
avoided,  or  a  pleasure  to  be  sought.  These  na¬ 
tural  tendencies  are  inherent  to  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  our  functions  ;  and  the  most  powerful 
motive  of  our  actions  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
instinct  which  relates  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
species,  and  which  includes  three  very  powerful 
feelings,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  life,  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  our  race,  and  the  protection  that  our 
offsprings  require  during  the  period  of  infancy. 

Among  the  painful  sensations  that  remind  us 
of  the  preservation  of  life,  we  must  reckon  hunger 
—  the  desire  of  nourishment  and  of  providing  for 
our  wants — which  governs  in  every  form  the  actions 
of  man,  whether  civilized  or  savage ;  the  anxiety 
felt  in  the  effort  of  breathing  when  we  w'ant  air; 
the  painful  impressions  of  heat  or  cold,  which 
force  us  to  use  clothing,  or  to  build  salubrious 
habitations;  tlie  feeling  of  distress  or  uneasiness 
accompanying  the  forced  retention  of  the  residue 
of  our  food ;  the  feeling  of  lassitude  that  follows 
an  excess  of  bodily  exertion,  which  calls  im¬ 
peratively  for  refreshing  rest;  and  the  state  of 
suffering  caused  by  the  morbid  derangement  of 
the  functions,  which  impels  us  to  seek  for  relief. 
Is  it  not  by  exercise  of  this  conservative  feeling  of 
our  existence  that  we  incline  naturally  to  the  kind 
ot  food  the  best  calculated  to  please  the  palate  ; 
that  we  experience  a  plenitude  of  vitality  in 
breathing  a  pure  temperate  air ;  a  feeling  of  general 
well-being  after  the  normal  and  complete  accom¬ 
plishment  of  our  organic  functions,  more  especially 
where,  in  obedience  to  the  impulses  of  nature,  the 
act  of  generation  becomes,  from  the  very  force  of 
desire,  an  additional  enjoyment? 

From  these  different  sentiments  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  all  relating  to  the  preservation  of  life, 
we  see,  in  the  social  and  civilized  state,  arising  all 
those  artificial  j^wants  which  form  new  causes  of 
deep  emotions  and  desires :  such  as  the  thirst  of 
honours,  place,  money,  celebrity,  political  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  which  are  pursued  as  objects  of  well¬ 
being  or  vanity ;  and  these  desires,  continually 
excited,  and  so  rarely  satisfied,  are  unceasingly 
telling  on  the  intellectual  faculties  till  they  finally 
fail  under  their  uninterrupted  shocks.  Such  is 
the  concatenation  of  wants,  and  results  apparently 
so  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  which  we 
see  every  day  giving  rise  to  delirium,  mania, 
suicide,  and  all  the  intellectual  and  affective  per¬ 
versions,  which  seem  as  it  were  the  necessary  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  largely-developed  civilization. 

Thus  every  human  passion — and  we  now  speak 
abstractedly  from  any  notion  of  morality  or  im¬ 
morality — is  referable  to  the  want,  real  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  of  those  enjoyments  which  our  physical  or 
moral  well-being  requires.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that,  to  this  general  cause,  we  have  conjoined  an 
extreme  sensibility,  a  highly-irritable  nervous  sus¬ 
ceptibility  ;  and  we  shall  see  these  desires  converted 
into  grief  and  pain  insupportable,  and  bursting 
forth  into  passions  the  more  violent,  as  the  obstacle 
opposed  to  their  gratification  happens  to  be  great 
or  unforeseen. 

This  is  their  principle ;  let  us  now  con¬ 
template  their  effects.  After  this  excitement 
languor,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  coldness  of 
come  depression,  debility,  a  general  feeling  of 
the  extremities,  slowness  of  the  circulation,  op¬ 
pression,  anxiety,  listlessness,  and  ditticulty  of 
breathing,  interrupted  with  sighing,  and  at  last 
comatose  dozing,  or  even  catalepsy.  When  the 
passion  is  concentrated  on  one  continuous  and 
uniform  effect,  instead  of  exploding  into  attacks 
of  violence,  its  disorders  are  not  the  less  profound, 


and  their  very  continuity,  under  an  appearance  of 
calm,  only  renders  their  ravages  the  more 
dangerous.  At  first  the  disorder  shows  itself  in 
mere  general  ennui;  a  decided  disinclination  to 
motion  or  e.xercise  ;  sluggishness  and  indolence  of 
all  the  nutritive  functions;  slow,  gradual,  wasting, 
under  the  influence  of  melancholic  ideas.  Some¬ 
times  we  observe  the  first  indications  of  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  thoughts  of  death  and  to 
suicide  ;  at  others,  a  furious  or  tranquil  delirium, 
which  shows  itself  in  disturbance  and  confusion  of 
ideas,  in  a  sort  of  wildness  or  stupor;  a  remark¬ 
able  alteration  of  the  features ;  and  at  last  in  a 
sudden  explosion  of  the  most  violent  mania. 

If  we  analyse  all  these  causes,  all  these  effects 
of  grief,  terror,  anger,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  joy, 
we  shall  find,  allowance  being  made  for  modifica¬ 
tions  inherent  in  the  position  and  constitution  of 
each  individual,  that  it  is  always  by  either  wound¬ 
ing  or  flattering  the  sentiment  of  our  existence, 
that  these  passions  have  the  power  of  extending 
the  effect  of  their  disorders  to  the  brain,  and  that 
they  at  last  give  rise  in  this  organ  to  the  deranges 
ments  which  at  first  congest,  and  finally  disor¬ 
ganize,  it.  Moral  treatment,  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  must  as  carefully  trace  out  the  first  causes, 
as  track  them  afterwards  in  all  the  physical 
alterations  they  produce  in  the  organism. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  moral  causes  are  no  more 
than  the  exaggerations  of  certain  functions  of  the 
brain  itself ;  and  that  these  most  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  all  its  derangements.  We  shall  see  by-and-by 
the  resources  they  present,  as  means  of  cure,  in 
certain  kinds  of  insanity,  when  they  are  skilfully 
combined  with  other  agents. 

EFFECTS  OF  ISOLATION. 

The  separation  of  the  insane  from  the  objects 
amongst  which  they  lived  up  to  the  time  of  the 
attack,  their  removal  from  those  habits  of  life  in 
which  they  lived  with  their  relatives,  friends,  and 
servants,  are  conditions  rigorously  indispensable 
for  the  commencement  of  a  treatment  that  can 
offer  any  favourable  chances.  Daily  experience 
demonstrates  how  difficult  it  is  to  cure  the  rich 
insane  in  their  own  homes.  When  removal  to  a 
special  establishment  is  not  allowed,  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  at  once  for  placing  the 
patient  in  a  state  of  artificial  isolation,  by  changing 
his  dwelling  and  all  his  attendants.  By  this 
isolation  we  fulfil  very  important  indications  ;  we 
thus  remove  the  patient  from  the  first  causes  by 
which  he  has  been  vividly  affected,  and  which 
might  continually  revive  the  impressions  he  has 
felt ;  and  this  already  must  tend  to  make  him 
forget  them.  In  the  next  place,  he  is  no  longer 
distressed  by  the  sight,  always  painful,  of  the 
persons  who  first  witnessed  his  delirium,  and  who 
have  often  assisted  in  mastering  him,  and  for 
whom,  whether  from  weakness  or  shame,  he  al¬ 
ways  entertains  an  invincible  repugnance.  If  he 
be  left  to  the  care  of  those  who  have  waited  on 
him  usually,  he  will  insist  on  being  obeyed,  and 
will  give  his  orders  in  a  tone  of  irritation  and 
violence  ;  and  his  indocility  and  importunities 
will  be  all  the  more  imperious,  as  his  own  ser¬ 
vants  will  not  venture  to  resist  him,  or  to  employ 
the  force  and  constraint  necessacy  to  ensure  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  orders  of  his  physician.  But  the 
matter  will  be  very  different  when  surrounded  by 
persons  who  are  new  and  unknown  to  him;  they 
will  have  whatever  degree  of  command  over  him 
may  be  thought  proper ;  as  strangers,  they  will 
obtain  without  effort  concessions  which  he  would 
pertinaciously  refuse  to  his  friends  ;  and  besides, 
while  they  show  every  care  and  complaisance, 
they  will  know  how  to  give  their  compliance  the 
appearance  of  its  being  done  with  their  full 
consent,  or  at  least  in  consequence  of  superior 
orders  ;  and,  when  the  occasion  requires, 
they  will  know  how  to  refuse  him  whatever 
may  be  improper,  without  entering  into  use¬ 
less  explanation.  He  will  at  last  begin  to 
think  himself  fortunate  in  receiving  marks 
of  kindness,  which  his  attendants  will  have 
the  prudence  to  remind  him  are  bestowed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  illness ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  mind 


begins  to  recover  a  little,  he  will  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  whatever  he  is  told  to  do. 

In  thus  changing  the  habitual  sphere  of  an  in¬ 
sane  person,  everything  that  encompasses  him  is 
new  to  him,  and  produces  a  useful  diversion  on 
his  mind.  That  greedy  curiosity  that  inclines 
almost  all  such  patients  to  seek  for  new  objects, 
and  to  study  and  become  familiar  with  them,  forms 
a  powerful  and  continual  distraction  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  efface  their  former  ideas,  to  blunt  the 
pain  of  their  impressions,  and  to  give  a  new  turn 
to  their  reflections  and  sentiments. 

The  moral  effect  of  isolation  has  been  denied 
by  some  ;  but,  on  this  point,  practical  experience, 
more  authoritative  than  mere  reasoning,  has 
fully  disposed  of  the  objections.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  the  insane,  on  being  separated 
from  their  families,  the  persons  they  loved,  or 
their  servants,  tormented  and  disquieted  by  such 
separation,  might  be  so  grieved  that  their  state 
would  be  thereby  aggravated ;  this  objection  is 
not  only  unfounded,  but  is  even  contrary  to  facts. 
The  sentiments  of  the  insane  are  as  much  per¬ 
verted  as  their  intellect — so  much,  in  fact,  that 
this  very  perversion  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  real  insanity.  An  insane  person  no 
longer  loves  what  he  had  loved — no  longer  reasons 
as  formerly ;  and  this  is  so  completely  the  case, 
that  his  bewilderment  often  deprives  him  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  place  where  he  is,  and  of  the 
persons  that  attend  on  him.  Nay,  more:  if  hap¬ 
pily  he  be  capable  of  feeling  regret  or  sorrow  at 
being  separated  from  those  he  could  still  love  or 
recognise,  it  would  only  form  an  additional  motive 
for  his  immediate  isolation  ;  and  this  feeling  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  directing  the  moral 
treatment,  either  by  exciting,  at  the  proper  time, 
lively  impressions,  or  by  inducing  the  patient  to 
submit  to  what  his  treatment  rendered  necessary, 
through  the  very  wish  of  being  speedily  restored 
to  his  family.  When,  from  a  motive  of  this  kind, 
we  found  him  docile  and  eager  to  do  what  he  was 
bid,  we  should  at  once  recognise  some  of  the 
happy  presages  of  his  cure. 

Fears  have  also  been  expressed  lest  the  sight  of 
other  insane  persons,  and  living  in  common  with 
them,  might  not  make  such  an  impression  as  to 
increase  the  mischief.  This  is  another  chimerical 
apprehension  which  daily  experience  proves  to  be 
utterly  unfounded.  The  first  impression  of  asto¬ 
nishment,  on  an  insane  person  entering  into  an 
establishment,  on  finding  himself  surrounded  with 
other  insane  persons,  is  always  salutary  :  he  feels 
at  once  that  he  is  in  a  place  where  he  must  obey; 
and  as  to  those  who  are  too  insensate  to  feel  where 
they  are,  the  impression  is  null,  and  can  therefore 
form  no  ground  of  objection.  But  the  patient  who 
still  retains  sufficient  intellect  to  know  where  he 
is,  is  always  vividly  impressed  on  his  first  admis¬ 
sion;  he  is  confused,  and  by  that  very  fact  the 
more  disposed  to  look  up  to  the  physician  as  his 
support  and  guide.  He  soon  makes  acquaintance 
with  the  attendants,  but  scarcely  ever  with  the 
other  patients.  In  general,  the  insane  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  and  of  those  they  see; 
they  almost  all  live  apart,  cherishing  their  delirium. 

It  is  only  in  convalescence  that  signs  of  friendship 
are  observed  amongst  them  ;  and  even  this  very 
repugnance  is  a  means  which  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  moral  treatment. 

The  grand  objection  to  isolation  has  been  the  fear 
that  abuses  against  the  liberty  of  individuals  might 
be  perpetrated,  under  cover  of  the  facility  afforded 
for  sequestering  persons  labouring  under  intellec¬ 
tual  derangement.  But,  of  late  years,legislation  has 
provided  against  such  occurrences,  and  we  cannot 
admit  that  a  physician  would  lend  hi.mself  in  any 
establishment,  whether  public  or  private,  to  im¬ 
proper  proceedings  of  which  he  himself  must  of 
necessity  and  speedily  be  the  first  victim. 

Isolation  in  a  public  or  private  establishment 
imposes  the  necessity  of  the  material  arrangements 
in  regard  to  regimen,  superintendence  and  ma¬ 
nagement,  which  properly  belong  to  the  chapter 
on  hygienic  treatment. 

Voyages  have  been  proposed  as  a  means  of 
isolation ;  such  travels,  being  in  fact  nothing  more 
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than  a  continual  succession  of  diverting  objects, 
can  only  be  profitable  when  the  patient’s  mind  can 
be  usefully  stimulated  by  them — that  is,  when  his 
convalescence  becomes  fully  confirmed;  and  even 
then  they  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  with  due 
precaution,  and  under  the  continual  guidance  of 
an  experienced  physician.  At  this  period,  and  in 
such  hands,  the  importance  of  moral  treatment 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  addition  to  the  su¬ 
periority  which  he  has  so  justly  acquired  over  his 
patient,  no  matter  how  high  his  rank — and  which 
he  must  always  retain  without  making  him  feel  it, 
— what  more  animated  subject  of  uninterrupted 
excitations  can  there  be,  than  that  supplied  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  places,  recollections,  and  im¬ 
pressions,  renewed  from  day  to  day,  and  which 
he  may  turn  to  such  happy  account,  to  divert,  to 
impress,  or  to  correct  an  intellect  still  feeble,  or 
badly  disposed  !  The  temperate  climes  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  or  Germany  are  in  general  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  such  voyages  to  regions  either  too  cold 
or  too  hot.  Chance,  in  one  case,  was  the  cause 
of  cure  by  sea-sickness.  A  young  student,  com¬ 
pletely  insane,  who  had  been  sent  home  to  America 
by  his  brother,  was  so  ill  of  sea-sickness  for 
twenty-two  days  that  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  prostration.  He  soon  recovered  his  strength, 
and  his  reason  at  the  same  time.  I  am  seriously 
of  opinion  that  long  sea-voyages,  and  sea-sickness 
particularly,  employed  as  curative  means,  and  all 
precautions  being  taken,  might  effect  a  salutary 
crisis  in  many  cases  of  chronic  delirium,  which 
are  now  quietly  allowed  to  become  incurable. 
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FUNGOID  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

The  two  next  cases  which  I  propose  to  report  are 
where  fungoid  disease  of  the  uterus  has  assumed  a 
polypoid  form,  and  has  been  partially  removed  by 
the  ligature. 

E.  K.,  aged  38,  married  ten  years,  has  had  ten 
children. 

May  15,  1845.  Tall,  emaciated,  light-haired, 
pale,  and  cachectic ;  complains  of  great  debility ; 
much  gastric  derangement  and  night  sweats ;  pulse 
112,  sharp,  but  feeble;  tongue  very  clean  ;  lias  a 
constant,  watery,  yellowish,  and  highly-offcusive 
discharge ;  does  not  sufiier  much  pain  except  at  the 
catamenial  periods,  but  has  a  sense  of  weight  and 
bearing  down.  Has  always  enjoyed  good  health 
until  the  last  six  months,  when  she  was  prema¬ 
turely  delivered  at  the  sixth  month,  after  a  severe 
labour,  since  which  her  health  has  been  gradually 
getting  worse.  There  has  seldom  been  any  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood. 

Examination  per  Vaginam. — A  lobulated  fungoid 
mass,  with  here  and  there  soft  depressions,  which 
readily  bleed  on  being  touched,  is  felt  occupying 
the  whole  vagina,  but  unattached  to  it ;  it  appears 
to  diminish  in  size  towards  the  npper  part,  but  its 
attachment  to  the  uterus  cannot  be  reached,  neither 
can  the  os  uteri  be  distinguished  ;  the  discharge  is 
very  offensive,  and  hemorrhage  followed  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

R.  Pil.  hydrarg,,  extr.  coloc,  co.,  aa.  gr.  v.,  o.n. 
R.  Acldi  nitrici  dil.,  m.  xv. ;  infus.  gentianse 
co.  t.  d. 

23.  A  ligature  was  passed  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  tumour  by  means  of  Gooch’s  double  canula; 
the  mass  was  very  soft,  readily  breaking  down 
under  the  ligature  and  bleeding  much. 

R.  Quinse  disulph.,  gr.  x. ;  acidi  sulph.  dil.  ni. 
X. ;  infus.  quassise,  §jss. ;  m.  ft.  haust.  ter  die 
sumend. 

27.  The  ligature  has  been  tightened  daily,  it  oc¬ 
casions  much  bearing  and  dragging  pain  afterwards; 
the  discharge  is  copious  and  excessively  offensive  ; 
the  general  health  suffers  much  ;  night  sweats  anil 
hectic.  Pergat.  sumat  liq.  opii  stdativi,  w.  xx.  o.n. 
June  G.  The  tumour  came  away  last  night,  it 


was  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  fig  ;  she  feels 
better,  and  the  discharge  is  diminished ;  tongue 
clean.  Pergat. 

18.  Has  continued  daily  to  improve  in  health 
and  appearance.  Discharged  much  relieved. 

This  was  one  of  two  or  three  cases  of  malignant 
disease  where  the  application  of  the  ligature  had 
been  delayed  until  the  ]>atient  was  almost  too  much 
exhausted  to  aiimit  of  relief.  The  powers  of  the 
system  were  already  so  broken  down  that  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  sinking,  and  much  irritation  was 
produced  by  the  highly  fetid  character  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  mass  was  removed 
a  striking  improvement  was  observed ;  she  gained 
appetite  and  flesh,  and  flattered  herself  that  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  had  been  effected.  A  slight  florid  dis¬ 
charge  had  taken  place  just  before  she  left  the 
hospital,  when  she  deceived  herself  with  the  hope 
that  it  was  a  return  of  the  catamenia. 

In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  she  presented 
herself  as  an  out-patient  in  much  the  same 
state  as  when  first  admitted ;  a  manifest  change 
for  the  worse  was  observable  the  next  week,  from 
which  time  she  ceased  to  attend. 

H.  C.,  aged  36,  single ;  brunette. 

Jan.  1 6,1 1845.  Sallow;  debilitated;  much  gas¬ 
tric  derangement ;  is  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  foreign  body  in  the  vagina ;  pain  on 
pressure  above  the  symphisis  pubis ;  has  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  thick,  yellowish,  offensive  fluid  from  the 
vagina ;  tongue  pale,  furred  at  the  base ;  pulse  96, 
of  moderate  strength. 

Menstruated  first  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  has 
continued  regular  until  four  months  ago,  since  which 
her  health  has  been  failing ;  the  catamenia  have  be¬ 
come  profuse,  and  were  attended  with  pain,  but 
latterly  have  ceased  entirely. 

Four  months  ago  she  first  observed  a  yellowish, 
purulent,  and  highly  offensive  discharge  from  the 
vagina,  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time; 
much  irritability  of  bladder  and  rectum,  but  with¬ 
out  much  pain ;  these  symptoms  have  gradually 
increased  in  severity. 

Examiruition  per  Vaginam. — A  large,  irregular, 
fungoid  tumour  may  be  felt  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina,  arising  by  a  well-marked  pedicle 
from  the  cervix  uteri. 

18.  A  ligature  was  passed  around  the  neck  of 
the  tumour  without  difficulty  or  pain  ;  it  produced 
considerable  discharge ;  the  mass  is  about  the  size 
of  a  man’s  fist. 

R.  Pil.  hydrarg  ,  gr.  iij.;  ferri  sulph.,  gr.  ij.; 
extr.  lupuli,  gr.  v. ;  m.  ft.  pil.  ij.  o.n.s. 

R.  Sodae  potass,  tart.,  3  ij*  o.in.  Full  diet. 

19.  Had  a  bad  night,  owing  to  much  pain  in 
the  uterine  region  and  back,  which  ceased  in 
the  morning  after  a  chamomile  injection  into  the 
vagina ;  towards  the  afternoon  she  felt  better,  the 
bowels  having  been  opened ;  pulse  80 ;  tongue 
cleaner,  I  tightened  the  ligature. 

R.  Ferri  sulph.,  gr.  ij. ;  ext.  lupuli,  gr.  vj. ;  m. 
ft.  pil.  ij.  node  raaneque  sumendse. 

R.  Acidi  nitrici  dil.  3  ij  j  tinct.  hyosc,,  3ij*5 
mist.jacaciae.,  ^ss, ;  infus.  gentianae  co.,  §  vij  ;  m.  ft. 
mist,  cujus  sunmt  cochl.  magn.  ij.  ter  die.  In- 
jiciatur  infus.  anthemidis  in  vaginam  ter  die, 

20.  Passed  a  comfortable  night;  is  free  from 
pain  ;  the  discharge,  which  has  been  consi¬ 
derable  since  the  application  of  the  ligature,  is  now 
much  diminished ;  it  is  still  very  offensive,  but 
colourless ;  pulse  84 ;  bowels  have  not  been  open 
since  yesterday.  I  tightened  the  ligature.  Rep. 

21.  Did  not  sleep  well,  owing  to  pain  in  the 
uterine  region,  and  a  dragging  sensation ;  bowels 
open  twice  from  an  enema;  tongue  covered  with 
a  brownish  fur. 

R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  extr.  hyoscyami.,aa.  gr.  v.; 
hac  nocte  sumenda;  sodm  potass,  tart,  3  ij.  eras 
mane. 

24.  The  ligature  is  tightened  every  day ;  an  of¬ 
fensive  discharge  still  continues ;  bowels  confined  ; 
countenance  improved ;  tongue  still  furred,  but 
appetite  better ;  pulse  stronger. 

Rep.  hydrarg.  chlorid.  hac  nocte. 

27.  The  tightening  of  the  ligature  on  the  24th 
gave  so  much  pain  through  the  night  and  follow¬ 
ing  day  that  it  has  not  been  tightened  since.  The 
tumour  is  much  lower  down,  and  does  not  seem  to 
drag  so  much ;  it  appears  nearly  detached ;  slept 


well;  appetite  improving ;  tongue  brownish,  furred; 
pulle  88,  feeble. 

Rep.  pil.  ferri  sulph.  ct  mist. 

31.  Slept  well;  continues  to  improve  in  every 
respect ;  bowels  open  ;  tongue  cleaner.  I  tightened 
the  ligature.  The  injections  of  infus.  anthemidis 
are  continued  three  times  daily.  Rep. 

Feb.  4.  Improves  daily  in  her  general  health ; 
tongue  stilt  furred.  I  tightened  the  ligature.  Rep. 

7.  I  again  tightened  the  ligature,  and,  giving  the 
polypus  instrument  two  or  three  turns,  the  tumour 
became  detached,  and  was  removed ;  it  was  shrunk 
to  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  Rep. 

11.  Since  the  removal  of  the  tumour  she  has 
been  daily  improving  in  strength  and  spirits.  An 
offensive  discharge,  however,  still  continues,  al¬ 
though  diminished  in  quantity.  On  examination, 
a  lobe  of  the  tumour  which  had  not  been  included 
in  the  ligature  is  found  to  have  come  lower,and  has 
a  distinct  neck. 

21.  For  the  last  few  days  her  health  has  not  been 
quite  so  good ;  the  discharge  is  of  the  same  offensive 
character.  Dr.  P.  Smith  passed  a  ligature  round 
the  above-mentioned  lobe,  the  tightening  of  which 
caused  considerable  pain. 

R.  Liq.  opii  sed.  »».  xx.,  ex  mist,  camphorse 
h.s.s. 

22.  Slept  some  hours  in  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  and  then  the  pain  returned,  of  a  dragging  and 
bearing  down  character ;  the  bowels  have  not  been 
moved ;  there  is  a  copious,  colourless,  highly  of¬ 
fensive  discharge  from  the  vagina;  pulse  80; 
tongue  foul ;  the  ligature  was  tightened.  Inject, 
anthemid.  ssepius  utend. 

24,  Has  been  in  severe  pain  since  the  ligature 
was  tightened ;  bowels  confined  ;  the  ligature  was 
again  tightened. 

R.  Pil.  hydr.,  ext.  coloc.  co.,  aa.  gr.  v.  h.s. 

R.  Sodse  pot.  tart.,  3  ij*  eras  mane. 

25.  Passed  a  sleepless  night  on  account  of  the 
dragging  pains ;  bowels  confined. 

Rep.  pil.  h.s.  et  mist,  gentianm  c.  acido  ni- 
trico. 

28.  Has  been  tolerably  free  from  pain  since  last 
report ;  the  bowels  have  been  moved  ;  the  tongue 
is  cleaner  and  the  countenance  improved ;  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  excessively  offensive  ;  the  ligature  was 
tightened  and  gave  less  pain  than  before,  but  since 
then  she  has  had  much  dragging  pain  ;  vagina 
very  tender;  discharge  produces  great  smarting 
and  heat ;  bowels  open  ;  tongue  cleaner ;  pulse 
80,  soft. 

Rep.  pil.  et  mistiira.  Perstat  in  usu  iufusi 
anthemidis  pro  ;injectione. 

March  3.  R.  Ammon,  sesquicarb,  gr.  iv. ;  infus. 
gentianse  co.,  §jss.  ter  die. 

6.  Feels  better  in  every  respect ;  the  instrument 
has  come  away,  leaving  the  tumour  in  the  vagina ; 
bowels  open;  tongue  furred.  In  the  evening  Dr. 
P.  Smith  removed  the  tumour  with  a  forceps ;  it 
was  as  large  as  a  pullet’s  egg,  hard,  and  lobulated. 
Rep. 

7.  Examination  hy  speculum  and  finger  showed 
the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  to  be  hard  and 
lobular ;  the  remains  of  the  tumour  were  seen  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  evidently  of  a 
cephalomataus  character;  the  posterior  lip,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  is  healthy  ;  bowels  open. 

Rep*  appl.  argent,  nitr. 

11.  Improves  daily  in  strength  and  appearance. 
On  examination  with  the  speculum,  a  projecting 
lobule  from  the  mass  within  the  uterus  may  be 
seen  as  large  as  a  walnut,  from  which  there  was  a 
slight  appearance  of  hemorrhage  ;  it  readily  broke 
down  under  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Rep. 

13,  Sleeps  well;  appetite  good;  bowels  open; 
has  been  almost  free  from  pain  for  the  last  few 
days  ;  discharge  scanty,  red,  not  so  offensive. 

R*  Quinm  disulph.,  gr.  ij. ;  acidi  sulph.  dil.  m. 
ij. ;  aquae,  §j.  m.  ft.  haust.  ter  die  sumend. 

R.  Ferri  sulph.,  pulv,  zingib*,  aa,  gr.  j. ;  extr. 
gent.,  gr.  iij.;  m.  ft.  pil.  j.  sumat  ij.  h.s.  Applic* 
acid,  nitricum  tumori. 

18.  Continues  to  improve  ;  appetite  good ;  bowels 
open  ;  tumour  much  diminished  in  size. 

Rep.  med,  et  aeid.  nitr. 

20.  Continues  daily  to  improve. 

Hep.  applic.  argent,  nitr. 
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28.  Tumour  continues  to  project  from  the  os 
uteri,  but  is  decidedly  smaller. 

Rep.  et  argent!  nitr. 

April  11.  The  tumour  grows  rapidly;  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  very  offensive;  the  argenti  nitras  has 
been  applied  twice  a  week  since  last  report ;  bowels 
relaxed.  Rep. 

1^.  Ilaust.  rhmi  ct  magnes. 

22.  The  tumour  is  rather  diminished  in  size  ;  it 
is  . very  friable  and  sloughy.  The  nitrate  of  silver 
is  applied  twice  a  week,  and  warm  water  is  injected 
with  some  force  immediately  after  the  application, 
which  brings  away  portions  of  the  mass ;  general 
health  continues  to  improve.  Rep. 

May  15.  The  tumour  continuing  to  grow  in 
spite  of  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  has 
beeti  discontinued  for  the  last  fortnight.  The 
health  begins  now  to  suffer  again,  and  the  tumour 
is  increased  to  about  tlie  sam6  size  as  on  her  ad¬ 
mission.  She  returned  home,  feeling  that  her  case 
was  hopeless,  became  rapidly  worse,  and  died  in 
about  three  weeks  after  she  left  the  hospital. 

I  think  that  the  history  of  this  case,  extending 
over  a  period  of  half  a  year,  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  we  are  justified  in  using  such  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  delaying,  if  not  of  arresting,  malignant 
fungoid  disease  oif  the  uterus.  From  the  rate  at 
which  the  powers  of  the  83’stem  break  up  under 
these  affections  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  would  have  lasted  beyond  six  weeks  or  two 
months  but  for  the  treatment  wdiich  I  adopted. 
In  all  cases  of  malignant  disease,  whether  com¬ 
mencing  or  advanced,  the  circulation  is  almost 
always  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition,  the  various 
organs  wliich  act  as  einunctories  for  the  excretion 
of  effete  matter  and  other  impurities  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  are  either  torpid  or  in  a  very  imperfect 
state  of  action,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
large  and  repeated  evacuations  of  excessively  un¬ 
healthy  and  offensive  matter  from  the  bowels  will 
be  procured  by  the  use  of  gentle  alteratives  and 
laxatives.  At  an  early  stage  of  these  affections, 
when  the  strength  is  as  yet  not  much  impaired,  it 
is  important  to  keep  up  a  pretty  brisk  action  on 
the  liver  and  bowels  for  some  time,  and  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  during  which  the  powers  are  well 
supported  by  chalybeate  and  other  tonics,  the  cir¬ 
culation  becomes  more  healthy,  the  colours  of  the 
patient  brighten,  and  the  various  functions  become 
more  healthy.  In  proportion  as  we  can  gain  this 
favourable  object  do  we  delay  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  if,  by  good  fortune,  the  disease  admits 
of  partial  removal  by  ligature,  the  temporary  im¬ 
provement  is  sometimes  very  striking. 

Whether  the  lobe  of  fungoid  growth  which  was 
tied  after  the  removal  of  the  tumour  had  escaped 
my  notice  in  the  first  instance,  or,  as  is  more  pro¬ 
bable,  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  size  while 
the  first  ligature  was  attached,  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
termine.  I  might  have  pushed  the  use  of  es- 
charotic  applications  still  further,  as  they  certainly 
produced  relief  for  a  while;  but  it  was  becoming 
too  evid(  nt  that  the  disease  was  gaining  upon  the 
means  of  treatment  in  my  power,  and  I  no  longer 
felt  justified  in  maintaining  a  hopeless  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  struggle,  although  I  shall  always  look  back 
on  tins  and  many  similar  cases  with  satisfaction, 
from  the  consciousness  that  I  had  for  a  while  pro¬ 
longed  life  and  diminished  suffering  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  usually  considered  as  afford¬ 
ing  no  scope  for  medical  treatment  beyond  the 
administration  of  opiates. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

Ry  JOSEPH  WILLLiMS,  M.L).,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  G4.) 

‘‘  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.” 

IN’S.VNITY  vitiates  ALL  ACTS. 

There  have  been  numerous  definitions  of  insanity, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  something  incomplete  or 
objectionable.  Locke  referred  insanity  to  false 
judgment,  while  Dr.  Battle  thought  the  perception 
to  be  at  fault,  together  with  a  deluded  imagination. 
Cullen  considered  it  an  impairment  of  the  judging 
faculty,  he  describes  it  to  be  “in  a  person  awake  a 
false  or  mistaken  judgment  of  those  relations  of 
things  which,  as  occurring  most  frequently  in  life, 


are  those  about  which  the  generality  of  men  form  the 
samejudgment,and  particularly  when  the  judgment 
is  different  from  what  the  person  himself  had  before 
usually  formed.”  And  he  says  again,  “  There  is 
generally  some  false  perception  of  e.xternal  objects, 
and  such  false  perceptions  necessarily  occasion  a 
delirium  or  erroneous  judgment  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  disease.”  Locke  observed,  “  That 
madmen  do  not  appear  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of 
reasoning,  but  having  joined  together  some  ideas 
very  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths;  and 
they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong 
principles.” 

Dr,  Mason  Good  considered  the  judgment  and 
perception  to  be  both  at  fault,  although  not  equally 
so.  Lord  Erskine  imagined,  where  there  is  no 
frenzy  or  raving  madness,  delusion  is  the  true 
character  of  insanity;  and  Dr.  Willis  was  of 
opinion,  that  unless  symptoms  of  delusion  were 
betrayed,  the  soundness  of  mind  of  the  party  could 
not  not  he  questioned.  Dr.  Prichard  refers  in¬ 
sanity  to  “a  disordered  state  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  which  give  rise  to  disturbances  in  the 
operations  of  the  mind,”  presuming  that  a  lunatic 
confounds  the  ideas  of  reverie  or  imagination  with 
memory. 

Insanity  is,  according  to  Dr.  Conolly,  “  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  accompanied  with  or  inducing  a  defect  in 
the  comparing  faculty.”  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Copland  “  the  exhibition  of  morbid  and  pro¬ 
minent  points  of  character  uncontrolled  by  reason, 
this  being  opposed  to  the  established  opinions  of 
society.” 

Now,  whether  we  regard  the  “erroneous  judg¬ 
ment”  of  Locke,  the  “deluded  imagination”  of 
Battie,  the  “injured  imagination”  of  Mead,  the 
“delusive  image”  of  Lord  Erskine,  the  “false 
belief”  of  Haslam,  or  the  “  delusion  ”  of  Willis, 
we  find  something  incomplete,  incomprehensive, 
or  erroneous. 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  give  a 
definition  which  will  act  uniformly  and  justly  in 
every  conceivable  case :  some  indeed  “  have  been  so 
narrow  as  to  set  at  liberty  half  the  patients  at 
Bethlem,  and  others  so  loose  and  capacious  as  to 
give  a  strait-waistcoat  to  half  the  world.” 

It  will  be  found,  on  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject,  that  one  faculty  or  some  particular 
emotion  or  passion  is  generally  specially  affected, 
and  hence  has  been  described  that  characteristic 
the  most  uniformly  seen,  or  the  most  prejudicedly 
sought  for.  The  various  shades  have  depended 
upon  the  different  degrees  of  reflection,  and  hence 
the  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  what  specifically 
indicates  Insanity  is  likely  to  be  as  great  and  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  it  would  be  to  determine  the  actual 
colour  of  the  chameleon. 

Dr.  Prichard  considers  that  the  judgment  or 
reason  of  a  lunatic  is  never  perverted ;  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Conolly,  that 
the  judgment  is  always  perverted  in  insanity, 
although  in  different  degrees.  Judgment  results 
from  comjiarison  ;  and  a  great  characteristic  of  in¬ 
sanity  is  the  incapacity  for  comparing  facts  with 
each  other.  The  insane  do  reason,  and  often  on 
wrong  premises,  but  it  is  almost  invariably  ob¬ 
served  that  the  judgment  becomes  weakened  even 
in  incipient  insanity. 

That  man  may  be  said  to  be  insane  who  has  no 
control  over  his  thoughts  and  actions;  it  is  not 
the  mere  knowledge  of  what  is  right  or  what  is 
wrong,  for  many  lunatics  at  this  moment  in  con¬ 
finement  are  very  good  judges  on  such  a  subject, 
but, notwithstanding  this  discrimination,  they  know¬ 
ingly  do  that  which  is  wrong,  feeling  an  irresistible 
and  persistently  encouraging  impulse  which  cannot 
be  controlled  ;  but,  according  to  law,  every  man  is 
responsible  who  knows  right  from  wrong. 

An  insane  person  generally  either  holds  some 
opinion  which  no  rational  person  could  entertain, 
or  he  reasons  in  such  a  way  as  at  once  to  prove  his 
irrationality ;  and,  in  addition  to  either  or  both  of 
these,  there  is  often  a  characteristic  physiognomy, 
a  peculiar  manner,  a  diagnostic  gait,  with  more  or 
less  inconsistency  and  eccentricity,  and  these  not 
unfrequently  combined  with  suspicion,  exaggera¬ 
tion,  irritation,  or  violence. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  perception 


and  reflection :  the  perception  alone  may  he  at 
fault,  while  the  reasoning  may  be  correct ;  and, 
again,  a  person  may  reason  wrong  and  perceive 
right :  this  has  been  termed  partial  insanity. 

Some  patients  know  their  perception  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  at  fault,  and  will,  without  hesitation, 
acknowledge  it;  others  never  will  admit  it,  but 
declare  those  to  be  mad  who  differ  from  them. 

Unsoundness  of  mind  consists  in  a  morbid  condi¬ 
tion  of  intellect,  or  loss  of  reason,  coupled  with  an 
incompetency  of  the  person  to  manage  his  own  af-  * 
fairs. — Amos.  “  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,”  vol.  8,  p.  419.) 

This  appears  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  mental 
imbecility  ;  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  we 
shall  hereafter  see  that  those  actually  proved  non 
compos  mentis  have  exhibited  a  self-control  which 
would  have  given  them  a  verdict  of  sound  mind, 
had  not  some  accidental  circumstance,  or  the  en¬ 
trance  of  an  individual,  led  to  the  particular  hal¬ 
lucinating  point. 

A  person  of  merely  weak  mind,  although  he  may 
be  very  eccentric  and  foolish,  yet,  when  his  errors 
are  pointed  out  by  another,  he  sees  and  admits 
them ;  but  if  insane  he  cannot  perceive  them,  and 
will  neither  believe  nor  acknowledge  them ;  yet, 
although  this  person  of  merely  weak  mind  does 
acknowledge  his  errors,  he  never  profits  by  them, 
he  never  gains  experience,  and  he  is  as  indiscreet  at 
fifty  as  he  was  in  boyhood ;  so  that,  if  such  a  person 
was  considered  unfit  to  manage  his  affairs,  it  would 
not  be  because  he  was  insane,  but  from  his  being 
either  imbecile  or  idiotic. 

The  generality  of  mad  people  are  at  once  de¬ 
tected  as  such,  and  it  is  in  doubtful  cases  only  that 
so  much  judicial  and  general  excitement  prevails. 

“  A  madman  does  not  understand  what  he  is  doing, 
and,  wanting  mind  and  reason,  differs  little  from 
brutes.” 

The  chief  object  in  the  present  instance  is  not 
only  to  establish  what  is  meant  by  a  sound  mind, 
but  also  to  point  out  the  various  deviations  from  a 
healthy  state  of  mind.  It  is  not  considered  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  those 
more  severe  disorders  which  every  man  would  un¬ 
hesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  raving  madness,  fierce 
delirium,  or  wild  incoherence,  but  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  more  particularly  to  direct  our  attention  to 
those  milder  mental  affections  which,  although  ren¬ 
dering  an  individual  peculiar  or  eccentric,  leave 
him  still  in  a  state  sufficiently  sound  as  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  himself  with  general  propriety, 
and  to  transact  and  manage  his  own  affairs. 

Therefore  those  various  symptoms  which  every 
physician  would,  for  medical  purposes,  necessarily 
minutely  inquire  into  in  each  form  of  insanity,  will 
only  be  very  generally  specified,  as  the  immediate 
object  is  not  to  point  out  the  means  of  treatment, 
but  rather  the  most  efficient  way  of  detecting  and 
preventing  insanity,  and  also  to  protect  those  who 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  liberty  of 
action. 

Insanity  is  often  characterized  by  an  undue  im¬ 
pression  which  fixes  itself  upon  the  mind  with  great 
pertinacity,  and  this  impression  may  result  either  in 
error  or  truth ;  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  wonderful 
how  it  absorbs  the  attention,  so  that  most  important 
events  are  entirely  disregarded  by  a  person  in  this 
state.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that,  when  an 
error  is  held,  it  always  occupies  the  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  fal^e  ideas,  there  being  gene¬ 
rally  the  chief  hallucination  mixed  up  with  a 
number  of  other  weaknesses. 

In  judging  of  insanity  a  comparison  should  be 
instituted  between  the  previous  and  the  present 
habits,  it  being  not  so  much  the  absence  or  presence 
of  many  eccentricities  or  peculiarities,  as  it  is  the 
remarkable  change  which  occurs  in  most  lunatics  ; 
indeed  many  peculiarities  may  offer  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  insanity  in  one  person  and  yet  not  in  another. 

How  commonly,  as  a  precursor  of  mental  aberra¬ 
tion,  is  a  change  in  the  natural  feelings ;  the  wife 
who  was  beloved  is  now  disliked,  and  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  her  very  fidelity  being  even  sus¬ 
pected  ;  the  children,  before  so  lovely,  are  now  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  those  habits  of  friendship  which  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  are  relinquished  in  antipathy 
and  disgust. 

It  is  much  more  easy,  as  M.  Esquirol  observes, 
to  discover  that  the  moral  affections  and  passions 
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are  disordered,  than  to  detect  illusion  or  delirium  ; 
and  a  return  of  these  moral  feelings  and  of  the 
natural  habits  and  sentiments  must  always  be 
hailed  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  the 
previous  character  of  an  individual,  for  a  person 
who  is  now  represented  as  insane  may  have  always 
been  indiscreet,  he  may  have  been  foolish  in  youth, 
as  a  man,  and  in  old  age — he  may  have  been  always 
eccentric  in  dress,  manner,  or  habits. 

Occasionally  during  the  dark  hours  of  night, 
while  vigilant  and  restless,  some  peculiar  fancy  or 
Idea  presents  itself — it  cannot  be  dispelled,  it  oc¬ 
casions  uneasiness.  The  affairs  of  the  next  day  and 
cheerful  society  dispel  it,  and  it  may  never  recur; 
but  if  predisposition  have  existed,  or  should  some 
unfortunate  coincidental  catastrophe  occur,  the 
judgment  and  reason  may  be  shaken,  the  balance 
be  destroyed,  the  mind  be  deranged ;  this  may  be 
temporary  or  it  may  be  permanent. 

A  healthy  mind  should  be  able  to  dismiss  an 
idea  at  pleasure,  and  change  the  train  of  thought ; 
in  monomania,  or  insanity  principally  referring  to 
one  subject,  this  cannot  be  accomplished — the  at¬ 
tention  is  fixed  upon  and  devoted  to  one  object ; 
but  in  many  weak-minded  persons,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  do  not  give  a  necessary  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  there  being  such  an 
evanescence,  and  such  a  rapidity  of  thought,  that 
time  is  not  afforded  for  properly  investigating 
facts  ;  such  persons  have  no  stability,  but  are  re¬ 
markably  versatile. 

If  a  person  who  had  hitherto  been  peaceful, 
steadj’^,  prudent,  and  kind  to  his  family,  suddenly 
avoided  his  friends,  threatened  his  relations,  be¬ 
came  passionate  and  intemperate  in  his  actions,  or 
engaged  in  purchases  and  speculations  which  he 
could  not  discharge,  being  not  only  totally  inac- 
cordantwith  his  fortune,  but  also  with  his  previous 
caution,  all  these  would  tend  to  show  that  his  mind 
had  been  “  turned,”  that  “  a  change  ”  of  mind  had 
really  occurred,  and  in  some  instances  it  might 
even  be  necessary  for  a  jury  or  some  competent 
authorities  to  at  once  decide  as  to  the  competency 
or  incompetency  of  mind ;  for  this  very  man  twelve 
months  subsequently  would  probably  be  thankful 
that  he  was  prevented  from  ruining  his  family.  The 
great  point  in  such  cases  is  to  compare  the  present 
character  with  the  previous  life,  and  if,  when  such 
a  charge  first  commences,  the  erroneous  views  and 
extravagancies  are  prevented  from  becoming  fixed 
and  enduring,  by  removal  from  home,  or  by  se¬ 
clusion  from  the  family,  the  most  marked  benefit 
often  follows  immediately,  and  will  sometimes  be 
at  once  acknowledged  by  the  patient  himself,  who 
is  often  fully  aware  of  his  mental  aberration.  Se¬ 
clusion,  or  even  removal,  and  temporary  change  of 
residence,  will  often  entirely  effect  a  cure. 

If  we  see  a  person  becoming  gloomy  and  dejected, 
and  this  without  any  real  cause,  our  vigilance  should 
be  excited,  as  it  is  by  using  moral  means  in  such 
cases,  when  employed  sufficiently  early,  that  so 
much  benefit  may  be  effected.  Often  such  persons 
are  afraid  to  be  alone ;  they  have  their  minds  haunted 
with  suicidal  promptings,  which  reason  yet  enables 
them  to  resist — but  this  is  just  the  point :  if  such 
gloomy  forebodings  and  wishes  are  allow'ed  day 
after  day  to  present  themselves,  that  which  was 
transient  becomes  more  permanent,  and  on  each 
recurrence  self-control  diminishes — even  that  which 
was  previously  known  to  be  assumed  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  true.  So  it  is  with  the  dislike  and 
suspicion  manifested  to  relations  and  friends :  at 
first  these  insidious  surmises  disprove  themselves, 
but,  again  and  again  returning,  seem  now  more 
probable,  till  at  length  they  are  confirmed  by  having 
so  constantly  occupied  the  attention.  Now,  com¬ 
mon  sense  at  once  dictates  what  should  be  done  in 
such  cases :  the  patient  should  be  removed  from 
home  to  some  cheerful  residence,  either  at  the  sea¬ 
side  or  amongst  rural  scenery;  if  no  particular 
dislike  is  shown  or  felt  towards  relations,  one  or 
more  may  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  but  no 
one  whom  he  has  previously  known  or  been  inti¬ 
mate  with,  and  to  idiom  he  feels  an  antipathy, 
should  be  thrust  upon  him.  It  is  well  known,  even 
with  ordinary  invalids,  that  strangers  manage  them 
the  best. 

One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  approaching 


aberration  is  the  change  in  the  person’s  character.  I 
We  have  just  described  a  suddenly-acquired  de¬ 
jection  and  gloom,  and  we  by  no  means  less  fre¬ 
quently  find  a  person,  previously  sedate  and  re-  | 
served,  suddenly  becoming  noisy,  mirthful,  and 
boisterous;  bearing  evidence  of  excitement  which 
gradually  becomes  more  marked  ;  though  before 
modest  he  is  now  indecorous,  and  he  shows  in  everj’ 
thought  and  action  absence  of  self-control.  Now, 
it  is  far  better  to  consider  this  a  case  of  pretcrnatitra,l 
excitement,  than  to  pronounce  it  one  of  madness  ; 
and  how  judicious,  how  delightful,  if  by  calming 
this  excitement  and  removing  those  causes  which 
may  augment  it,  a  medical  man  prevents  such  a 
person  being  consigned  to  a  house  where  he  must 
neeessarily  mix  with  those  who  are  irrational. 

At  home,  with  quiet  and  proper  remedial  and 
moral  means,  this  person  may  in  a  few  days  be  quite 
restored  to  health  and  reason.  Frequently  these 
symptoms  will  be  found  to  be  dependent  on  a 
slightly  inflamed  state  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain. 

To  neglect  such  a  case  and  do  nothing  is  most 
wicked,  for  if  such  a  person  be  left  to  himself  he 
often  plunges  into  all  sorts  of  sensual  excesses,  the 
gratification  of  which  soon  renders  him  incontroll- 
able.  It  is  at  this  time  recourse  is  so  often  had  to 
stimulating  drink,  which,  like  adding  fuel  to  a  fire, 
heightens  this  excitation  into  absolute  frenzy. 
Therefore,  whenever  such  symptoms  are  first  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  to 
exercise  control  often,  by  merely  confining  such  a 
person  to  bed,  with  slight  antiphlogistic  and  seda¬ 
tive  treatment,  and,  by  removing  every  source  of 
excitement  from  the  patient,  future  mischief  will 
frequently  be  entirely  prevented. 

An  insatiable  appetite,  if  over-indulged,  is  con¬ 
stantly  augmenting  its  evil,  and  to  check  it  is  often 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  although 
knowing  its  injurious  and  wicked  tendencies.  It  is 
when  the  passions  are  kept  within  the  limits  laid 
down  by  the  general  laws  of  society  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  allowed  his  personal  liberty,  but  directly 
his  actions  interfere  with  the  peace  or  happiness  of 
his  neighbours  or  friends,  the  civil  power  imme¬ 
diately  interferes,  if  the  prudence  of  his  friends  have 
not  anticipated  such  necessity. 

When  religion  forms  the  subject  of  erroneous 
impressions,  there  may  be  religious  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  or  extreme  depression,  giving  rise,  in 
the  former,  to  the  most  ecstatic  aberrations,  and  in 
the  latter  to  the  most  gloomy  despondency.  Now, 
whenever  it  is  observed  that  a  person  shows 
excitement  or  despondency  when  such  topics  are 
introduced,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  recurrence;  and  a  morbid  irritability 
having  been  detected,  which  is  generally  physical 
as  well  as  mental,  change  of  air  and  scene,  or  tra¬ 
velling,  should  immediately  be  resorted  to  ;  so  if  an 
immediate  or  remarkable  change  of  opinion  is  ob¬ 
served,  that  one  previously  doubting  becomes  with¬ 
out  reason  confident,  or,  when  firm  in  her  belief, 
suddenly  falters,  and  this  not  arising  from  any¬ 
thing  she  has  heard  or  seen,  not  being  connected 
with  any  real  change  or  conviction  of  heart,  but 
depending  on  caprice,  without  foundation,  here 
travelling,  and  any  occupation  which  draws  off  the 
mind  from  its  delusion,  should  be  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Those  predisposed  to  insanity  are  often  remark¬ 
ably  timid,  and  frequently  complain  of  constriction 
of  the  throat,  and  they  are  not  unusually  remark¬ 
ably  fond  of  showing  off  and  reciting  and  spout¬ 
ing.  When  the  disease  has  manifested  itself  there 
is  generally  increased  sensibility , extremeirritation— 
they  may  be  indiscreet,  brutal,  or  revengeful ;  there 
is  often  vigilantia,  pains  in  the  head,  stomach,  or 
bowels,  suspicion,  apprehension,  and  passion  ;  con¬ 
stipation  and  diminished  secretions  often  occurring 
in  incipient  cases.  The  physiognomy,  the  eye,  the 
gait,  the  dress,  the  altered  habits,  all  proclaim  the 
change. 

An  insane  person  generally  has  some  suspicions 
that  he  is  not  quite  right  in  his  mind,  and  he  may 
have  frequently  detected  his  false  perception  or 
delusion,  but  after  a  time,  from  their  continually 
recurring,  he  believes  them. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  patients  themselves 
desire  to  be  placed  under  control,  feeling  they  are 


not  possessed  of  sufficient  self-control  to  prevent 
them  from  committing  deeds  which  their  reason 
even  yet  convinces  them  are  wrong  ;  and  whenever 
such  is  the  case,  the  patient’s  wish  should  not  be 
disregarded,  and,  if  such  solicitations  are  not 
promptly  attended  to,  murder,  suicide,  arson,  or 
other  crimes  may  ensue,  of  course  depending  on 
the  peculiar  bent  of  the  patient’s  character. 

As  it  is  found  that  a  person  becoming  insane 
shuns  his  friends,  disregards  the  attentions  of  his 
wife,  and  suspects  every  thing  and  every  person, 
so  when  affection  returns — when  a  patient  wishes  to 
see  his  famih',  and  is  anxious  to  be  with  his 
children — a  cure  may  be  anticipated.  Therefore 
when  we  see  alienation,  suspicion,  depression,  or 
excitement,  we  should  have  our  suspicions 
awakened,  considering,  as  M.  Esquirol  has  stated, 
that  moral  alienation,  and  calumniating  and 
avoiding  friends,  are  characteristics  of  insanity. 

Many  persons  suffering  from  indigestion  become 
infirm  of  purpose,  irresolute,  and  indisposed  for 
any  enterprise — they  are  moody,  thoughtful,  and 
pettish  ;  but  an  altered  diet,  and  a  little  aperient 
medicine,  soon  dispels  these  vapours  ;  however, 
even  this  is  a  state  which  should  neither  be  en¬ 
couraged  nor  tampered  with,  and  it  is  advisable 
promptly  to  attend  to  dietetic  and  social  regula¬ 
tions. 

While  indigestion  renders  the  ideas  and  actions 
torpid  and  sluggish,  quickened  circulation  through 
the  brain,  or  slight  inflammation,  gives  a  sharpness 
to  the  faculties,  a  man’s  spirit  is  roused,  his  ambition 
is  excited,  he  is  ready  for  anything.  This  is  a 
condition  which  is  not  to  be  induced  with  impunity  ; 
and  where  wine,  mental  exertion,  or  any  other 
stimulant  produces  this  preternatural  excitement, 
the  cause  must  be  removed.  Common  sense  at 
once  dictates  how  necessary  amusements,  occuj>a- 
tion,  and  lively  society  are  for  the  one,  and  how  es¬ 
sential  quiet,  repose,  and  abstinence  may  be  for 
the  other. 

So,  again,  at  the  time  the  sexual  function  ceases, 
a  female’s  mind  may  become  disordered,  she  gets 
corpulent,  indolent,  gloomy,  taciturn,  undecided, 
apprehensive,  and  suspicions;  here,  as  Sir  Henry 
Halford  has  said,  it  is  in  degree  only  she  differs 
from  melancholy  mania. 

How  maddened  some  men  become  by  drink. 
How  excited,  intemperate,  and  revengeful,  when 
overcome  by  angry  passion.  How  rash  is  the  man 
in  love.  In  each  of  these  conditions  they,  for  a 
time,  are  often  not  master  of  their  actions.  Some 
men  are  literally  mad  when  drunk ;  and  it  is  so  uni¬ 
formly  observed  in  particular  individuals,  that  their 
neighbours  say  of  one  thus  influenced,  “  He  is  mad 
when  he  is  drunk.”  Now,  this  state  cannot  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  with  impunity;  it  may  be  frequently 
repeated,  but  at  length  the  mind  permanently 
gives  way :  the  individual  becomes  a  confirmed 
lunatic. 

Persons  when  insane,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
sane,  sometimes  see  spectres  or  spectral  illusions, 
which  may  occur  during  night  or  day.  These  ap¬ 
paritions,  especially  when  occurring  at  night,  are 
generally  caused  by  congestion  of  the  brain,  which 
may  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature ;  they  more 
commonly  appear  at  night,  and  especially  when 
the  attention  has  been  wearied,  and  exhaustion 
supervenes  upon  excitement.  Mrs.  Siddons  has 
related  the  disagreeable  phantom  which  her  excited 
imagination  conjured  up.  Her  husband  had  re¬ 
tired  some  hours  ;  she  was  studying  a  part  she  was 
to  act  in  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  her  candles 
burning  dimly,  and  darkness  deep  around  her ;  at 
length,  so  completely  did  her  imagination  conjure 
up  the  reality,  that  in  breathless  haste  she  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  ran  up  stairs,  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed,  afraid  for  some  time  to  speak  or 
move. 

It  once  occurred  to  the  writer,  on  a  cold,  damp, 
and  foggy  night,  in  winter,  to  be  sent  for  to  a 
patient,  to  reach  whose  house  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  a  long  and  dreary  lane,  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  there  being  no  habitation  near.  I 
was  on  horseback,  and,  having  ridden  about  two 
miles,  entered  this  solitary  lane;  it  was  a  most 
dreary  night,  and  while  reflecting  upon  the  danger¬ 
ous  character  of  the  case  I  was  about  to  visit,  and 
the  probability  of  death,  a  sense  of  loneliness  crept 
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upon  me,  and  the  hedges  on  both  sides  gradually 
appeared  as  mourners  clothed  in  black,  and  where 
a  tree  happened  to  shoot  up  a  little  higher  than 
the  hedge,  these  irregularities  appeared  as  mutes 
with  their  wands,  this  being  also  occasionally 
relieved  on  either  side  by  wliite  wands,  which 
were  in  reality  white  posts.  I  saw  my  patient, 
found  her  most  dangerously  ill,  and  returned 
by  the  same  road,  but  with  a  more  faint 
vision  of  the  mournful  line.  In  this  instance 
it  was  easily  accounted  for :  I  had  been  reading  for 
several  hours,  and  this,  together  with  the  dark  and 
uncomfortable  night,  the  lonely  situation,  and  the 
fears  I  justly  entertained  respecting  the^patient’s 
danger  (who  happily  subsequently  recovered) — all 
these  tended  to  cause  this  optical  delusion  ;  and, 
although  a  most  painful  impression  was  produced, 
yet  I  was  quite  aware  of  its  being  an  illusion. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had,  on  one  occasion,  been 
intensely  occupied,  and  when  walking  out  the 
lamp-posts  appeared  as  trees,  and  the  passing  men 
and  women  looked  like  moving  shrubs. 

Now,  in  any  of  these  cases,  had  the  belief  existed 
in  the  reality  of  such  illusions,  it  would  have  con¬ 
stituted  an  hallucination,  and  this  hallucination 
being  present,  being  believed,  and  being  acted  upon, 
would  present  a  true  case  of  insanity,  for  insanity 
consists  in  confounding  idealities  with  realities;  so 
that  a  person  who,  although  conscious  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  spectres  or  illusions,  knows  them  to  be 
false,  is  not  insane,  but  if  he  mistake  them  for 
realities,  and  believes  them,  there  is  most  unques¬ 
tionably  an  error  in  judgment. — (Read  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  case  of  Nicolai,  of  Berlin,  in  1799.  See 
“  Nicholson’s  Journal  of  Arts,”  &e.,  vol.  vi.,p.  IGl ; 
also  Dr.  Bostock’s  “Illusion”:  see  his  work  on 
Physiology.) 

A  person  who  wakes  up  from  his  delirium  knows 
his  delusion,  and,  by  comparing  what  he  supposed 
to  exist  with  that  whicli  actually  does  exist,  he 
proves  the  verity  of  his  sanity;  but  should  he  per¬ 
sist  in  believing  his  delusion  or  hallucination,  and 
cannot  compare  what  is  false  with  what  is  true,  his 
judgment  is  gone — he  is  insane;  and  it  is  a  proof 
a  man  is  not  insane  if  he  can  correct  himself  and 
perceive  his  error,  however  absurd  or  foolish  such 
error  may  have  been. 

A  man  the  subject  of  hallucination  believes  in  a 
false  fact,  so  that  he  reasons  or  acts  upon  false  pre¬ 
mises;  it  is  true  an  hallucination  may  occasionally 
coincidentally  represent  an  actual  fact,  but  this  is 
merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  proves 
only  the  exception. 

Some  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  illusion 
and  hallucination  :  the  former  being  evidenced  as 
when  a  person  declares  he  sees  a  demon  ;  the  latter 
where  he  believes  he  hears  him,  or  again,  where  he 
imagines  supernatural  agents  are  plotting  against 
him — the  one  representing  a  piiysical  error,  the 
other  a  metaphysical — illusion  being  caused  by  the 
false  perception  of  objects,  while  hallucination  is 
rather  the  result  of  conception,  or  an  error  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  However,  I  consider  those  persons  who  see 
illusions  and  believe  in  them  hold  an  hallucination  ; 
it  is  true  this  may  not  render  such  a  person  unfit 
for  many  services  to  which  he  may  be  called,  but 
still  it  indicates  a  weak  mind,  and  shows  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  weak  upon  that  particular  point. 

In  fevers  there  are  often  ocular  illusions,  they, 
however,  generally  disappear  on  the  remission  of  the 
febrile  symptoms ;  but  to  enter  upon  this  point 
would  exceed  our  present  limits.  Although  it  will 
be  more  fully  entered  into  subsequently,  yet  it 
would  not  be  right  to  leave  this  subject  without 
stating,  that  whenever  the  hallueination  has  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency,  as  where  whisperings  are  heard 
and  instigations  to  commit  any  injury  or  crime,  the 
most  efficient  and  prompt  precautions  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to ;  for  the  man  who  fancies  he  hears  whis¬ 
perings  acts  under  an  hallucination,  and,  if  the 
supposed  communication  is  of  a  destructive  cha¬ 
racter,  the  most  dangerous  consequences  may  be 
anticipated,  and  should  consequently  be  guarded 
against. 

Spectral  illusions  generally  arise  from  some  ir¬ 
regularity  of  tlie  circulation  in  the  brain,  or  even 
sometimes  from  an  affection  of  the  eye  itself ;  they 
occasionally  occur  from  the  mere  effects  of  a  mor¬ 
bid  or  extravagant  imagination, being  involuntarily 


forced  upon  an  individual;  and  they  have,  in  some 
rare  instances,  been  actually  under  control,  being 
also  produced  at  pleasure.  Although  illusions  are 
comparatively  rare  in  persons  awake,  and  especially 
by  day,  yet  the  very  same  effects  are  exceedingly 
common  in  those  who  dream,  or  who  are  at  all 
somnambulistic.  The  illusions  may  often  be  traced 
to  a  physical  cause,  as  exemplified  in  Nicolai’s  case, 
he  having  suffered  considerable  cerebral  inconve¬ 
nience  from  suppressed  hemorrhoids. 

Insanity  sometimes  occurs  suddenly  without  any 
premonition:  the  individual  makes  some  very 
ridiculous  statement,  and  immediately  defends  it  in 
the  most  absurd  manner,  at  once  exposing  his  state 
of  mind  ;  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque  frequently 
succeeding  oue  another  in  the  most  rapid  alterna¬ 
tions.  In  other  cases  insanity  may  have  remained 
latent  for  many  years,  occasionally  evidencing  its 
tendency  in  fickleness,  indecision,  and  eccentric 
peculiarities,  and  then  some  exciting  or  depressing 
event  at  once  calls  it  into  action. 

Amongst  the  causes  rm.y  be  enumerated  constitu¬ 
tional  peculiarity  or  predisposition,  temperament, 
intermarriage — as  seen  particularly  in  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  France,  the  children  of  old  and  debilitated 
parents,  intoxication — more  e.specially  from  ardent 
spirits,  an  over-stimulating  diet,  intemperance  of 
every  sort.  . 

Blows  or  falls,  injuries  to  the  head,  inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  fevers,  severe  mental 
exertion,  especially  in  early  life. 

Love,  excesses,  sensuality,  the  depressing  pas- 
tions,  premature  sexual  indulgence,  self-abuse,  ab¬ 
stinence,  syphilis,  mercury. 

Strong  emotions  and  passions,  grief,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  scandal,  fright,  despondence,  heart-ache, 
despair,  misfortunes,  sudden  changes— whether  of 
elevation  or  depression,  avarice,  love  of  country 
and  home,  poverty,  destitution,  want  of  sustenance. 

Seasons,  temperature,  climate,  summer,  intense 
heat — as  in  the  autumn  of  1818  in  France,  meridian 
sun,  heated  rooms,  confinement,  want  of  exercise. 

Excessive  or  suppressed  evacuations,  suppression 
of  habitual  discharges  or  of  skin  diseases  ;  consti¬ 
pation;  gastric,  renal,  and  intestinal  irritation;  the 
gastro-enterite  of  Broussais,  worms,  hypochon¬ 
driasis,  hysteria,  uterine  disturbance. 

Faulty  education,  overweening  indulgence  in 
childhood,  want  of  self-control,  latitudinarian 
principles — as  observed  during  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  erroneous  religious  opinions,  intemperate 
preaching,  political  excitement,  elections,  public 
calamities,  speculations,  gambling,  reverses. 

Insanity  is  encouraged  by  whatever  is  opposed 
to  virtue  and  favours  vice,  by  whatever  debilitates 
or  injures  the  body,  by  whatever  unduly  excites  or 
depresses  the  mind.  Sudden  changes  are  very 
prejudicial,  whetlier  from  affluence  to  woe,  from 
poverty  to  splendour,  or  from  active  life  fo  in¬ 
dolence. 

Sometimes  after  a  blow  or  fall,  or  reverse  of 
fortune,  a  person  becomes  peculiar,  and  his  friends, 
observing  the  change,  say,  “  He  is  quite  an  altered 
man.”  Such  a  itersoa  may  accommodate  himself 
to  his  new  position,  may  recover,  or  may  never 
grow  more  eccentric;  but  sometimes  it  unfor¬ 
tunately  happens  that  he  becomes  maniacal  or  im¬ 
becile. 

While  a  sudden  shock  often  causes  insanity,  it 
will  sometimes  cure  it  where  it  exists  :  thus  an  in¬ 
sane  female,  who  abhorred  her  family,  unexpectedly 
heard  of  her  son’s  death  in  a  foreign  country— her 
natural  feelings  returned,  she  desired  to  see  her 
family',  and  was  cured.  The  same  result  has  also 
attended  blows  or  falls  on  the  head,  and  even  fever, 
each  of  which  has  occasionally  been  the  means  of 
restoring  a  lunatic  to  his  senses. 

Sudden  news  has  often  caused  insanity,  and  it  is 
found  that  elevation  produces  worse  consequences 
than  depression.  Fright  may  at  once  induce  in¬ 
sanity :  a  house  is  on  fire,  a  lady  is  alarmed,  rushes 
from  her  bed,  and  on  reaching  the  street  is  re¬ 
moved  in  a  state  of  fatuity. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  offspring  of  a  mother 
who  has  been  greatly  alarmed  during  gestation, 
especially  when  in  the  latter  months,  has  often  be¬ 
come  insane,  even  where  no  hereditary  predis¬ 
position  has  existed. 

v  Constitutional  disturbance  and  irregularity  in 


females  are  a  fruitful  source  of  this  disease,  and  de¬ 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head,  however  pro¬ 
duced,  is  a  very  common  cause ;  thus  it  is  that 
intemperance  is  so  injurious:  the  spirit  actually 
circulates  through  the  brain,  and  after  death  has 
been  not  only  detected,  but  actually  inflamed  by 
the  approach  of  a  candle.  Constant  inebriation 
frequently  induces  delirium  tremens. 

The  weather  has  a  marked  influence  on  man  and 
beast,  and  it  peculiarly  affects  lunatics:  in  dull 
weather  they  are  much  more  irritable  or  melan¬ 
cholic  than  on  a  fine  day  in  spring.  Intense  heat 
is  always  noticed  to  cause  an  increase  of  lunatics, 
and  a  sultry  summer  greatly  excites  those  pre¬ 
disposed,  ^  well  as  those  actually  suffering  from 
insanity. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEASONS. 


Month*. 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809  181o|l811 

1812  1813 

1814 

Total. 

January 

18 

19 

18 

13 

15 

13 

22 

26 

18 

162 

Feb.  .. 

23 

23 

27 

26 

13 

13 

15 

19 

14 

173 

March 

27 

27 

16 

18 

22 

17 

17 

27 

16 

187 

April  .. 

32 

24 

15 

27 

19 

13 

28 

20 

18 

196 

May  . . 

26 

27 

23 

26 

34 

30 

29 

31 

17 

243 

June  .. 

32 

28 

83 

31 

22 

18 

32 

26 

29 

251 

July  .. 

23 

37 

21 

39 

34 

24 

37 

21 

29 

265 

August 

20 

23 

25 

32 

21 

19 

29 

25 

45 

239 

Sept. . . , 

21 

24 

21 

25 

16 

25 

23 

26 

25 

206 

October 

23 

24 

16 

17 

18 

18 

23 

23 

26 

197 

Nov.  .. 

23 

21 

23 

27 

28 

16 

16 

19 

25 

198 

Dec.  . . 

24 

19 

14 

18 

18 

23 

20 

25 

30 

191 

Total  . 

292 

296 

2.52 

299 

260 

229 

301 

297 

292 

2,475 

Esquirol.  Diet,  des  Sc,  Med.,  p.  166. 

This  table  shows  that  the  greatest  proportion  of 
cases  occur  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August;  there 
is  then  a  decrease  from  September  to  December, 
and  a  further  diminution  in  January,  February, 
and  March. 

Insanity  rarely  occurs  before  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  year,  but  becomes  very  common  as  the 
age  of  puberty  approaches;  the  system  being  then 
so  much  excited. 

Abstract  of  Cases  during  ten  years  at  the  Bicetre. 

TABLE  OF  AGES. 


MEN. 


Years. 


15 


1784 

178.5 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 
1799 
1793 

Total. . 


65 


20 


33 

29 

31 

39 

43 

38 

28 

26 

26 

36 


30 


31 
49 

40 

41 
53 
39 
34 

32 

33 
28 


329 


380 


40 


24 

25 
32 

26 
21 
3.3 
19 
16 
18 
22 


236 


50 


11 

14 

15 

17 

18 
14 

9 

7 

12 

13 


130 


CO 


6 

3 

5 

7 

7 

2 

7 

3 

3 

10 


53 


Total. 


110 

134 

127 

142 

151 

132 

103 

93 

98 

113 


1,203 


ibstract  of  Cases  7nade  at  the  Saltp& trier e  during 


WOMEN. 


Years. 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

59 

60 

70 

80 

Total. 

1811 

34 

37 

38 

27 

48 

38 

24 

13 

4 

262 

1812 

52 

34 

33 

18 

38 

57 

26 

19 

3 

280 

1813 

43 

29 

33 

41 

32 

57 

31 

13 

6 

285 

1814 

42 

35 

38 

31 

26 

53 

34 

23 

10 

291 

Total . . 

171 

135 

142 

117 

144 

305 

115 

66 

23 

1,118 

Abstract  of  M,  EsquiroV s  own  Establishment.  Pi  e 
vatc  and  rich,  Patients, 


_  I  86  I  64  I  43  I  35  I  30  I  46  I  15  I  5  I  3  I  327 

P.  170,  Diet.  des.  Sc.  Med. 

In  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  some  ages 
are  more  favourable  to  the  development  ot  insanity 
than  others ;  it  is  most  common  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  in  both  sexes,  and  in  every  condition 
of  life  it  then  diminishes,  and  then  increases  again 
from  fifty  to  sixty.  More  females  are  attacked  be¬ 
fore  twenty  than  males,  and  the  educated  classes 
are  more  subject  to  early  insanity  than  the  poor; 
andj  amongst  M.  Esquirol’s  private  patients,  more 
than  a  fourdi  part  were  attacked  before  twenty 
years  of  age.  In  France  more  females  are  insane 
than  males,  formerly  it  was  the  reverse;  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  vices  of  education,  the  prer  o  ity 
romance  reading,  intrigue,  and  abuses  and  exccises 
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of  every  kind,  with  a  total  absence  of  anything  like 
profital))e  and  healthy  occupation. 

Insanity  is  much  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed,  or  than  statistical  tables  would  l^ad  us  to 
infer,  the  fact  being  that  so  many  incipient  cases 
are  cured  in  private  practice,  of  which  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken  ;  and  hence  the  various  tables  of 
cures,  which  are  published  ,do  not  represent  the  num¬ 
ber  of  actual  recoveries  of  thewhole  of  thoseattacked 
with  insanity,  but  only  the  convalescence  of  those 
who  have  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  or  of  those  actually  received  at  the 
various  asylums,  many  of  which  cases  ,  have  been 
continuing  one,  two,  or  three  months  previous  to 
admission.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  an^^  glso  re¬ 
membering  the  various  restrictions  of  admission 
into  the  different  hospitals  and  asylums,  we  shall 
be  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the  relative  value  of 
such  statistics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  accurate  way  of  fully  investigating  the  subject 
is  to  include  the  number  of  lunatics  in  a  whole 
country,  rather  than  investigating  the  details  of  a 
particular  district ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
new  commissioners,  availing  themselves  of  the 
facilities  placed  at  their  control  by  the  new  act, 
will  within  a  few  months  be  able  to  publish  a  most 
complete  statistical  account  of  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  insane  throughout  the  whole  of 
England. 

We  learn  from  a  work  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Thurnham,  that  reports  have  heretofore  been  pur¬ 
posely  falsified ;  for  instance,  in  the  York  Lunatic 
Asylum,  previously  to  181-4,  only  221  deaths  Were 
officially  reported,  whereas  365  persons  had  actually 
died,  so  that  144  deaths  had  been  suppressed ;  by 
which  means  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  re¬ 
duced,  while  the  number  of  cures  was  augmented, 
as  it  is  presumed  that  these  concealed  deaths  were 
added  to  the  recoveries,  so  that  a  double  fraud  was 
thus  effected.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  two  sets 
of  books  were  kept,  the  one  by  the  apothecary,  the 
other  by  the  steward,  and  these  were  so  arranged 
as  to  tally ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  HEART 
AND  OTHER  ORGANS. 

By  W.  H.BBOWN,  M.D.,  I’.L.S.,  &c. 


PAPER  I.  THE  HEART. 

I  do  not  know  any  graver  fault  in  medical  in¬ 
struction  than  the  giving  a  strictly  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  to  all  its  branches,  apparently  so  generally 
aimed  at  by  those  who  impart  it.  If  Physiology, 
for  instance,  ever  relax  its  starch  in  favour  of  a 
chemical  hint,  it  immediately  bridles  itself  up  with 
the  observation,  “  But  that  you’ll  get  elsewhere,” 
delivered  with  a  significance  that  very  plainly  says 
“  for  all  it’s  worth.”  I  am,  indeed,  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  very  opposite  of  this,  that 
is  to  say,  the  talking  about  everything  but  the  sub¬ 
ject,  would  be  productive  of  better  effect.  The  pre¬ 
sent  system  is  not  calculated  to  make  the  mass  of 
pupils  students,  because  it  sends  them  from  dry  de¬ 
tail  to  dry  detail,  over  which,  in  the  abstract,  the 
mind  soon  wearies,  but  with  which  in  connection 
it  could  never  pall.  Nor  is  it  calculated  to  make 
complete  practitioners,  but  either  men  who  can 
“  make  out”  what  they  can’t  “  write  for,”  or  who 
can  “write  for”  what  they  can’t  “make  out.” 
The  real  grandeur  of  medical  science  must  consist 
in  the  unify,  not  in  the  plurality,  of  its  parts. 

To  give  a  humble  application  to  these  observations : 
what  interest  would  attach  to  an  anatomical  course 
if  the  lecturer  briefly  traced  tip  each  part  of  the 
divine  inechanism  before  he  proceeded  to  describe 
it  in  all  its  own  distraction  of  nomenclature  1  How 
much,  too,  would  this  be  calculated  to  expand  the 
student’s  mind  both  as  that  of  a  philosopher  and  a 
Christian ! 

The  purpose  of  the  present  papers  is,  in  some 
measure,  to  supply  the  deficiency  just  in¬ 
stanced.  They  do  not  pretend  to  the  profound  but 
to  the  elementary.  They  simply  propose  to  sketch 
an  outline  which  the  student  (to  whom  they  are 
expressly  addressed)  may  fill  up  in  the  delightful 
progress  of  his  ennobling  study.  As  has  been  pre¬ 
mised,  my  present  object  is  to  trace  the  circulation. 


and  the  apparatus  whereby  it  is  effected,  from  what 
one  may  denominate  its  origin  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  through  its  various  stages  of  development,  to 
its  perfection  in  ourselves. 

SUB-KINGDOM — RADIATA. 

In  Porifera,  or  the  sponge  tribe,  the  element  in 
which  they  live,  and  which,  of  course,  is  .stored 
witli  matter  nutrient  to  their  bodies,  constantly  cir¬ 
culating  through  them — these  bodies,  moreover, 
beinsf  of  uniform  composition,  and  this  of  the 
lowest  possible  degree  of  vitality — we  find  nothing 
analogous  to  sanguineous  fluid  ;  and  of  course, 
therefore,  no  trace  of  a  circulatory  apparatus. 

In  Polypifera,  or  the  polype  tribe,  the  liquefied 
or  digested  matter  in  the  capacious  stomach  passes 
by  endosmosis  into  the  body  of  the  animal,  and 
permeates,  apparently,  between  the  cellules  of  its 
structure.  This  is  merely  a  higher  form  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  circulation  than  we  found  in  porifera. 

In  Acalephce,  or  the  sea-nettle  tribe,  the  medusa 
has  a  number  of  tubular  prolongations  given  off 
from  its  globular  stomach,  which  ramify  at  the 
margin  of  the  mantle,  and  there  aerify  the  product 
of  digestion  conveyed  into  them  direct  from  the 
stomach.  This  obviously  has  but  very  slender 
claims  to  be  denominated  a  circulating  system.  In 
the  beroe,  however,  the  claim  is  better  established, 
since  the  digestive  fluid  seems  to  be  absorbed  from 
the  aliamentary  canal,  through  a  series  of  vessels 
which  convey  it  for  aeration  to  the  cilia  on  its 
surface.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  no  motor 
centre. 

In  Echitiodermata,  or  the  star- fish  tribe,  the 
asterias  (star-fish)  has  a  vessel  in  each  ray  above 
the  intestine,  which  receives  the  capillaries  and 
transmits  their  contents  (sanguineous  fluid  and, 
doubtless,  absorbed  chyle)  to  a  vascular  ring 
around  the  base  of  the  stomach,  from  which  a 
vertical  pulsating  vessel — a  very  rudimentary  heart 
— conveys  it  to  a  similar  ring  around  the  mouth, 
whence  it  is  distributed  through  a  series  of  vessels 
to  all  parts  of  the  system.  It  is  aerated  in  its 
transit  through  the  capillaries  (the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  arterial  and  venous  of  which  is  not  yet 
made  out)  by  a  constant  current  of  wat'er  which 
laves  the  radial  prolongations  of  the  digestive  tube. 
In  echinus  (the  sea-egg  fish)  we  find  a  little  ad¬ 
vance  on  this  simple  type,  inasmuch  as  the  capilla-  ■ 
ries  surrounding  the  digestive  canal  (which  goes 
straight  through  the  animal)  anastomose  into  one 
vein  which  runs  to  the  peritoneum  or  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  shell,  and  there  split  again  into  capil¬ 
laries  in  which  the  blood  is  purified  by  the  con¬ 
stant  current  of  water  passing  over  them  •,  these 
collect  and  transmit  their  blood  to  a  posterior 
vascular  circle  (as  in  the  former  case)  whence  it 
passes  through  a  longitudinal  vessel  to  an  oval 
canal  at  the  opposite  extremity,  the  contractions  of 
which  distribute  it  to  every  part  of  the  system,  and 
so  complete  the  circulation. 

SUB-KINGDOM— ARTICULATA. 

In  Annelida,  or  the  earthworm  tribe,  we  have  as 
a  type  a  long  pulsating  dorsal  vessel  transmitting 
the  blood  towards  the  head,  at  its  anterior  ex¬ 
tremity  seven  or  eight  moniliform  (bead- shaped) 
vessels  pass  off  at  right  angles  around  the  Intestine, 
and  convey  a  portion  of  the  blood  to  the  ventral  ves¬ 
sel  w’hich  supplies  the  deep  portions  of  the  organism, 
whilst  another  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  dorsal 
vessel  is  given  off  by  numerous  anastomoses  at  its 
extremity  to  a  second  ventral  vessel,  more  super¬ 
ficial  than  the  first,  named  the  sub-ganulionic 
vessel,  which  gives  off  branches  at  every  segment  of 
the  animal  that  split  into  numerous  capillaries  on 
the  skin,  and  both  nourish  it  and  aerate  the  blood ; 
the  minute  vessels  of  this  and  the  ventral  even¬ 
tually  return  their  blood  to  the  dorsal,  or  heart, 
to  commence  its  course  anew. 

In  Insecta,  save  a  pulsating  dorsal  vessel,  we  have 
no  distinct  circulating  apparatus  evolved.  This 
dorsal  vessel  is  divided  into  several  compartments 
by  valves  which  open  forwards  (towards  the  head) 
only  ;  it  likewise  has  in  each  compartment  two 
slits  protected  by  valves,  opening,  of  course,  in¬ 
wards.  At  each  contraction  of  this  vessel,  then,  the 
contained  blood  jiasses  from  one  compartment  to 
another,  whence  it  is  prevented  from  regurgitating 
by  the  valve  which  separates  them;  it  leaves  the 
vessel  at  its  anterior  extremity  to  diffuse  itself  gene¬ 


rally  through  the  tissues  of  the  body,  where,  these 
tisMies  being  penetrab  d  in  all  directior.s  by  Irachem 
or  air  tubes,  its  whole  mass  is  aerated.  The  nutrient 
matter  which  exudes  throuali  the  stomach  now 
mixes  with  it,  and  at  every  dilatation  of  the  dorsal 
vessel  passes  through  the  slits  in  its  side,  whence 
its  return  is  pievented  by  the  valves  alre.ady  spoken 
of,  and  so  recommences  the  course  just  described. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  insecta 
must  be  aneri:.'. 

In  Arachnida,  or  the  spider  tribe,  that  is  those 
only  who  breathe  by  air-sacs  or  pulmo-branchim 
(gill-like  ^ings),  we  have  an  advance  on  the  system 
of  insecta,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  is  conveyed  to 
the  system  from  the  compartmented  dorsal  vessel 
through  distinct  arteries,  and  collected  again  into 
certain  sinuses  to  be  distributed  to  tbe  pulmo- 
branchim  I-  -  i-cration,  whence  it  is  returned  to  the 
dorsal  vess-.  i  or  heart  by  several  large  canals.  This 
is  more  a  sketch  of  a  system  than  a  developed  one. 

In  Crustacea,  or  the  crab  tribe,  we  get  for  the 
first  time  a  centralized  sacculated  organ  to  which 
the  term  heart  does  not  seem  so  unappropriately 
to  apply  as  to  the  pulsating  dorsal  vessel.  This 
organ  gives  off  four  principal  branches,  namely, 
one  to  supply  the  stomach  and  adjacent  parts ;  a 
second  to  supply  the  caudal  extremity  ;  a  third,  or 
hepatic,  to  supply  the  liver;  and  a  fourth,  or  sternal, 
which  passes  to  the  ventral  surface  and  there  divides 
into  an  abdominal  or  descending,  and  a  crural  or 
ascending,  branch,  which  latter  likewise  distributes 
vessels  to  the  branchiae.  The  blood,  after  being 
aerated,  is  transmitted  by  branchial  veins  to  a  broad, 
fiat  sinus,  situated  over  the  heart,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  by  several  vessels  which  open  by  valves 
that  effectually  prevent  regurgitation  into  the  heart. 
The  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the  system 
is  received  into  numerous  sinuses  similar  to  the 
dorsal,  which  freely  communicate  together  and 
with  it,  so  that  this  is,  as  it  were,  both  a  branchial 
and  systemic  auricle  or  receptacle,  and  contains 
blood  of  mixed  purity  which  it  forwards  to  the 
heart. 

SUB-KINGDOM — MOLLUSCA. 

In  Tunicata,  or  the  marine  phosphorescent  tribe, 
we  acquire  a  part  not  hitherto  presented,  namely, 
a  pericardium.  The  order  of  the  circulation  in 
this  class  appears  to  be  from  the  heart  (a  delicate, 
elongated,  contractile  tube)  through  an  aorta  to  the 
system  at  large,  in  the  direction  of  the  intestine ; 
whence  it  is  collected  by  several  vessels  that  dis¬ 
perse  it  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  (peritoneum)  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  animal 
may  be  said  to  dwell,  where  it  is  duly  acted  upon  by 
the  water  constantly  passing  over  it,  and  finally 
transmitted  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart, 
whence  we  commenced  to  trace  it.  This  is  a  some¬ 
what  similar  plan  of  circulation  to  that  of  the  echi¬ 
nus,  already  given. 

In  Concliif era,  or  the  oyster  tribe,  we  find  the 
blood  received  from  the  gills  by  several  large 
branches  conveyed  by  two  trunks  into  an  auricle 
(now,  and  through  the  succeeding  classes,  properly 
so  called),  which,  contracting,  forces  the  blood 
through  two  short  vessels  to  the  ventricle  (to  which 
tbe  observation  on  the  auricle  equally  applies),  the 
contraction  of  which  sends  it  to  every  part  of  the 
system,  whence  venous  channels  collect  it  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  gills.  The  auricle  is  formed  of 
very  delicate  muscular  fibres,  the  ventricle  of  more 
powerful  ones. 

In  Gasteropoda,  or  the  snail  tribe,  a  very  similar 
system  pertains  to  what  we  had  presented  in  the 
last  class.  The  blood  passes  from  the  air  chamber 
or  gill,  where  it  has  been  renovated,  to  the  auricle, 
thence  to  the  ventricle  (these  two  compartments 
are  in  juxtaposition  here,  and  are  enveloped  by  a 
pericardium),  and  through  an  aorta  to  the  body 
generally,  whence  venous  canals  convey  it  to  the 
air  chamber  or  gill,  as  the  habit  of  the  animal  may 
be  aquatic  or  terrestrial. 

In  Pteropodu,  or  tbe  clio-borealis  tribe,  the  order 
of  the  circulation  is  not  so  distinctly  made  out  as 
iti  the  preceding  classes.  The  heart,  however,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  and  giving  off 
an  aorta,  is  distinctly  visible  in  its  pericardium. 

In  Cephalopoda,  W\o  cuttle-fish  tribe,  we  find  this 
advance  on  all  preceding  systems,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  distinct  propelling  organ  for  the  disper- 
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Sion  of  the  blood  through  the  gills.  The  circulatory 
apparatus  consists  of  a  branchial  ventricle  and 
auricle  on  either  side,  and  a  systemic  ventricle  in 
the  centre  :  the  outlets  and  inlets  of  which  are  duly 
protected  by  valves.  The  blood,  then,  having  passed 
through  the  system,  is  propelled  by  each  ventricle 
into  the  gills,  from  which  it  returns  into  the  auricle, 
whence  it  is  forwarded  to  the  systemic  ventricle  to 
be  distributed  to  the  organism.  The  systemic  vee- 
tricle  is  a  strong  muscular  cavity  with  carnea)  co- 
lumnae  projecting  into  its  interior. 

SUn-KINGDOM  — VERTEBRATA. 

In  the  class  Pisces,  or  fishes,  the  heart  contained 
in  the  pericardium  consists  of  two  cavities :  an 
auricle  (the  largest  of  the  two),  which  receives  the 
blood  from  the  system;  and  a  more  muscular  ven¬ 
tricle,  which  sends  off  a  vessel  to  each  branchial  arch. 
This  is,  therefore,  a  branchial  heart.  The  blood, 
having  been  aerated  in  the  gills,  passes  from  vessel  to 
vessel  of  greater  calibre,  until  these  merge  into  one, 
an  aorta,  which,  unaided  by  any  pulsating  chamber, 
transmits  it  to  the  body  generally.  A  strong  mitral 
valve  guards  the  passage  into  the  ventricle,  as  do 
very  efficient  valves  the  entrance  into  the  auricle 


and  out  of  the  ventricle.  On  the  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  heart  we  find  it  eliminating  the  bile  and  the 
urine. 

In  Reptilia  we  make  a  great  advance  towards 
perfect  development,  inasmuch  as  the  heart 
consists  in  this  class  of  a  muscular  ventricle  which 
is  both  systemic  and  pulmonary,  with  a  mem¬ 
branous  auricle  on  cither  side — that  on  the  right 
systemic,  that  on  the  left  pulmonary.  The  blood 
passes  from  the  ventricle  by  an  aorta  which  shortly 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  in  its  course  be¬ 
comes  one  again,  to  the  system  generally,  and  to 
the  lungs  by  a  pulmonary  artery,  which  imme¬ 
diately  at  its  origin  sends  off  a  trunk  to  each  lung. 
That  which  has  been  renovated  returns  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle;  that  which  has 
been  deteriorated,  by  the  venae  cavae  to  the  right 
auricle.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  reception  or  return 
of  the  blood  is  concerned,  we  have  a  double  circu¬ 
lation.  Both  auricles,  however,  open  into  one  ven¬ 
tricle  (which  openings  are  admirably  protected  by 
valves)  and  here  become  mixed.  In  some  of  the 
higher  families  a  septum  divides  the  ventricle  more 
or  less  perfectly  into  two  chambers ;  where  this  is 
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I  complete,  however,  the  two  systems  of  vessels  com¬ 
municate  by  large  branches  with  each  other,  so  that 
mixe  1  blood  is  still  supplied  to  the  body. 

Avis  and  Mammalia. — We  have  now  arrived  at 
those  classes  in  which  the  circulatory  apparatus 
manifests  its  highest  development ;  where  there 
are  two  separate  and  distinct  circulations  con¬ 
nected  only  in  their  ultimate  ramifications  ;  where 
I  there  are  virtually  two  hearts  or  organs  of  recep¬ 
tion  and  propulsion  (really  so  in  the  dugong,  one 
I  of  the  whale  species),  each  consisting  of  an  auricle 
I  and  a  ventricle — ^that  on  the  right  side  receiving 
[  blood  from  the  system  by  the  venae  cavae,  and  con¬ 
veying  it  to  the  lungs  for  purification  by  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery ;  that  on  the  left  side  receiving  it 
when  purified  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  and 
distributing  it  to  the  whole  economy  by  the  aorta. 
For  economy  of  material  these  two  hearts  are 
combined  into  one  organ,  save  in  the  instance 
adduced. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  (if  the  expres¬ 
sion  he  allowable),  one  might  prepare  the  follow¬ 
ing  scheme  or  table : — 
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Classes. 

General  Particulars. 

Advance. 

f  S  rt  rPorifera 

A-o  2  )  Polypilera 
^'-3  lAcalephfB 
'MS  (-Kchinodermata 

Circulation  of  medium. 

..  ..  digested  matter. 

. through  vessels 

Blood.  Vertical  pulsating  tube. 

P  rt  /  Annelida 
,  O.S  1  lusecta 

)  Arachnida 
\  Crustacea 

.  ..  Aeration  superficial,  general,  or  cellular,  local.  Heart  pulsating  dorsal  tube 

tube. 

Dorsal  pulsating  tube, 
Compartmented  tube. 

Fewer  compartmented. 

Ventricle.  Vessels. 

/  .  rTunicata 

S  2  [  Conchifera 

A  3  J  Gasteropoda  . . 

!  Pteropoda 

L  Cephalopoda  .. 

..  ..  ..  ..Aeration  branchial,  or  air-chambered.  Heart,  aur.  and  vent. in  juxta-position,  sys¬ 

temic,  in  pericardium. 

..  ..  ..  .  .Aeration  branchial.  Heart,  systemic  vent.,  branchial  vent,  and  aur.  on  either  side. . 

Pericardium. 

.Auricle  and  ventricle. 

Aur.  and  vent,  close  together,  in  peri¬ 
cardium. 

Branchial  ventricles . 

a  S  [  Pisces  . . 
c  £  1  Reptila  . . 

3  { 

”.3  g  1  Aves  C 

(  Mammalia  ( 

..  ..  ..  .  .Aeration  branchial.  Heart,  aur.  and  vent,  branchial,  in  pericardium  .. 

.,  ..  ..  ...Aeration  branchial,  pulmonary,  or  branchio-pulmonary.  Heart  systemic  and 

respiratory  aur. — and  vent,  both  systemic  and  respiratory. 

..  ..  ..  .  ..deration  pulmonary.  Heart  four-chambered,  ri,'ht  aur.  and  vent,  pulmonary,  left 

Portal  circulation.  Lacteals. 
Pulmonary  auricle  and  systemic  au¬ 
ricle  distinct. 

Complete  double  circulation. 

In  apology  for  the  adoption  of  a  very  simple 
classification,  and  the  omission  of  mention  of  one 
or  two  classes  altogether — the  order  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  which  is  not  yet  clearly  settled — I  must 
reiterate  that  this  paper  is  simply  intended  as  an 
elementary  compilation.  And  this  will  have  to  be 
urged  for  all  under  the  same  heading  that  may 
succeed  it. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
DIABETES. 

By  M.  BOUCHARDAT. 

Translated  for  the  Mkdicai.  Times  by  ALFRED  MARK- 
WICK,  Esq.,  Sursreon  to  the  Wealern  German  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  formerly  Exterue  to  the  Venereal  Hospital, 
Paris,  &c. 


ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PANCREAS,  AND  ON 

ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  FECU¬ 
LENT  MATTERS. 

(Continued  from  p.  6S.) 

The  very  small  proportion  of  pancreatic  juice  we 
were  able  to  obtain  would  have  limited  our  re¬ 
searches,  had  we  not  discovered  a  simple  means  of 
procuring  a  larger  quantity  of  the  active  principle 
secreted  by  this  gland.  For  this  purpose  we  took 
the  pancreas  of  the  goose,  after  separating,  by  a 
very  careful  dissection,  the  principal  bloodvessels, 
and  removing  the  blood  by  which  it  might  be 
soiled,  and  ascertained  that  the  liquid  with  which 
it  is  gorged  restored  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
litmus  paper. 

A  few  small  pieces  of  the  pancreas  were  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  fecula  jelly  that  was  still  warm 
and  very  consistent;  in  a  few  minutes  this  jelly  be¬ 
came  converted  into  a  liquid  free  from  viscidity. 

We  performed  a  similar  experiment  with  por¬ 
tions  of  several  other  organs.  The  results  were  as 
follows: — With  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  no  sign  of 
liquefaction  ;  with  the  tongue,  still  impregnated 
with  viscid  salivary  matter,  scarcely  any  action  ; 
with  the  sublingual  glands,  a  still  weaker  action, 
but  still  evident. 


If  the  pancreas  be  placed  in  its  weight  of  water 
and  then  pressed,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  has 
very  considerable  dissolving  powers.  By  several 
precipitations  by  alcohol  and  alternate  solutions  in 
water,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  preparation  and 
purification  of  the  diastase  from  barley,  we  also 
obtain  a  flocculent  precipitate  which,  when  rapidly 
dried,  possesses  a  very  energetic  solvent  pro¬ 
perty. 

We  imagined  that  it  would  be  easier  to  obtain  a 
greater  proportion  of  pancreatic  juice  by  choosing 
a  larger  animal,  which  digests  feculent  matters 
easily.  We  therefore  took  an  adult  strong-made 
male  rabbit,  but  the  pancreas  was  surrounded  by 
such  an  immense  mass  of  fat  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  expose  the  pancreatic  duct.  How¬ 
ever,  we  separated  the  pancreas,  and  ascertained 
the  very  remarkable  solvent  action  which  a  few 
fragments  of  this  organ  exercised  on  starch  jolly. 
Three  hours  afterwards  we  found  that  the  starch 
had  been  converted  into  dextrine  and  glucose. 

In  the  rabbit  the  pancreas  is  proportionately 
much  smaller  than  in  the  birds  we  have  examined  ; 
this  difference  agrees  exactly  with  the  results  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  memoirs  on  the  digestion  of  feculent 
substances.  In  fact  we  have  seen  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  recover  the  fecula  in  the  excremen- 
titious  matters  contained  in  the  rectum.  The  im¬ 
mense  ileo-coecal  appendix  with  which  these 
animals  are  provided  allows  the  food  to  remain 
much  longer  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  An  ener¬ 
getic  and  abundant  solvent  fluid  is,  therefore,  less 
necessary  than  in  birds,  which  have  a  much  more 
limited  intestinal  canal. 

We  endeavoured  to  procure  the  pancreatic  juice 
of  the  dog.  De  Graaf,  Gnelin,  and  Tiedemann 
have  obtained  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  In  our 
first  attempts  we  were  not  so  fortunate ;  we  pro¬ 
pose,  however,  to  commence  a  second  time,  in  an 
extended  form,  by  continuing  the  experiments  we 
have  already  instituted  relative  to  the  extirpation 
of  this  organ,  under  the  impression  that  these 


animals,  thus  mutilated,  may  become  after  their 
restoration  affected  with  diabetes. 

The  pancreas  of  the  dog,  mixed  with  starch  jelly, 
liquefies  it  and  transforms  it  into  dextrine  and 
glucose. 

We  have  also  proved  that  the  human  pancreas 
possessed,  thirty  hours  after  death,  a  very  powerful 
solvent  action.  By  the  process  already  described 
we  were  able  to  extract  from  it  diastase  possessing 
great  power  of  solution. 

It  was  highly  necessary  for  us  to  examine  with 
the  greatest  care  the  organs  that  secrete  the  diastasic 
liquid  in  those  animals,  which  have  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  power  of  digesting  feculent  substances. 
In  our  memoir  on  the  digestion  of  these  matters, 
w'e  have  stated  that  in  pigeons  the  grains  of  fecula 
disappear  before  the  termination  of  the  small  in¬ 
testines.  If  the  abdomen  of  these  birds  be  opened, 
a  largely  developed  double  pancreas  is  immediately 
perceived,  lodged  in  the  intestinal  loop  formed  by  the 
first  part  of  the  small  intestines.  We  were  unable 
to  collect  directly  the  pancreatic  juice,  for  the  too 
numerous  and  too  delicate  canals  open  from  the 
pancreas  into  the  intestine ;  but  we  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  pancreas  itself;  the  liquid  present  in  the 
duodenum  of  plafeons  during  fasting  (and  which 
contains  a  notable  proportion  of  pancreatic  fluid); 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  crop,  and 
the  muciparous  salivary  glands,  &:c.  ^  - 

The  pancreas  was  most  carefully  dissected,  in 
order  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  the  nume¬ 
rous  afferent  and  efferent  bloodvessels.  The  tissue 
of  the  gland,  impregnated  with  its  secretion,  re¬ 
stores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper; 
and  when  a  lew  chopped  pieces  of  it  are  added  to 
very  solid  starch  jelly,  still  warm,  an  almost  im¬ 
mediate  and  considerable  liquefaction  is  observed  to 
take  place.  If  this  chopped  fresh  jiaucreas  be  mixed 
with  double  the  quantity  of  water,  a  liquid  pos¬ 
sessed  of  very  remarkable  solvent  powers  will  be 
obtained,  by  expression  and  filtration,  after  six 
hours’  maceration.  To  extract  the  diastase  from 
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this  liquid,  we  thought  of  employiim  heat  to  get 
rid  ot  the  albumen,  as  M.  Payen  did  for  the  mace¬ 
ration  of  germinated  barley ;  but  on  being  exposed 
to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  7o  deg.,  and  which 
was  probably  continued  for  too  long  a  time,  the 
liquid  became  very  considerably  reduced  in  strength. 
Ill  order,  therefore,  to  extract  the  diastase  from  it, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  oneself  to  the 
alternate  employment  of  precipitations  by  means 
of  strong  alcohol  and  repeated  solutions. 

The  liquid  contained  in  the  stomach  of  pigeons 
has  scarcely  any  solvent  action  on  feculent  sub¬ 
stances  j  neither  has  that  enclosed  in  the  crop;  but 
we  obtained  a  much  more  evident  liquefaction  with 
the  mucous  membrane  from  the  isthmus  of  the 
fauces,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  perforated  by 
numerous  follicles  impregnated  with  a  viscid  fluid. 

Thesemi-fluid  paste  contained  in  the  duodenum, 
when  added  to  starch  jelly,  immediately  dissolves 
it,  with  the  formation  of  dextrine  and  glucose. 

If  this  paste  be  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered,  a 
liquid  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  bile,  will  be  obtained,  having  a  solvent 
action,  and  from  which  diastase  may  be  precipi¬ 
tated  in  tolerable  quantity  by  pure  alcohol.  By 
repeated  solution  and  precipitation,  diastase  of  a 
very  considerable  solvent  power  is  procured. 

Is  the  principle  thus  prepared  exactly  identical 
with  that  extracted  from  germinated  barley?  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  this  question,  inasmuch  as  the 
specific  power  is  modified  by  so  many  circum¬ 
stances;  and,  moreover,  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
to  completely  separate  all  the  matters  that  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  diastase  in  this  mixture  of  liquids, 
so  varied  are  their  composition  and  properties.  One 
might,  however,  imagine  the  power  of  the  solvent 
principle  contained  in  the  pancreatic  juice  to  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  animals,  and  to  be 
more  energetic  in  those  where  a  quickness  of  solu¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  condition  of  existence,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

These  circumstances  are  found  combined  in 
pigeons,  which,  being  destined  to  cut  the  air, 
cannot  be  loaded  with  those  voluminous  folds  of 
the  digestive  canal,  that  are  met  with  in  mammi- 
ferous  animals  living  on  feculent  substances.  These 
large  reservoirs  of  the  digestive  apparatus  allow  of 
a  more  lengthened  sojourn  and  maceration  of  the 
food,  which,  in  pigeons,  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
the  presence  of  an  organ  which  secretes  a  more 
abundant  and  more  energetic  solvent  liquid.  The 
large  size  of  the  pancreas  and  the  smallness  of  the 
intestinal  canal  form  one  of  those  admirable  har¬ 
monies,  the  existence  of  which  is  daily  disclosed 
to  us  by  a  profound  and  attentive  study. 

We  may  mention  that,  here,  the  solution  of  raw 
fecula,  and  its  transformation  into  dextrine  and 
glucose,  is  accomplished  sufficiently  quickly  for  us 
to  be  able  to  follow  its  progress  with  a  microscope, 
and  provided  that  the  constant  temperature  does 
not  exceed  43  or  43-5  centigrade. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  may  justly  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  pancreas  is  the  organ  which,  in 
animals  living  on  fecula,  is  principally  destined  to 
secrete  the  liquid  (pancreatic  juice)  containing  the 
principle  (diastase)  proper  for  dissolving  this  kind 
of  food,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  absorption  and  adapt 
it  for  certain  useful  purposes  iu  the  animal  economy. 
The  functions  of  this  important  organ  have  been 
hitherto  unknown.  We  have  just  alluded  to  one  of 
the  greatest  interest,  but  we  are  far  from  assuming 
that  this  is  the  only  one. 

It  would  be  putting  a  wrong  construction  on  our 
opinion  to  say,  that  the  pancreas  solely  supplies  the 
liquid  containing  diastase.  Leuch’s  observations 
ou  the  saliva  are  correct;  for  this  liquid  shares  this 
property  with  the  pancreatic  j  nice,  and  hence  Galen’s 
views  ou  tlie;nature  of  the  pancreas  become  con¬ 
firmed.  In  those  animals  in  which  we  have  par¬ 
ticularly  studied  the  digestion  of  raw  fecula,  as,  for 
instance,  birds  and  the  granivori,  the  saliva  plays, 
to  say  the  least,  a  very  secondary  part :  it  is  the 
pancreatic  juice  which  is  almost  exclusively  destined 
for  dissolving  it.  We  can  very  well  understand  that 
in  other  animals  the  saliva  may  perform  a  larger 
jiart  in  this  phenomenon  ;  but  one  must  have  been 
led  by  j)reconceived  ideas  to  .«ay,  as  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  transformation  of  feculent  substances 
was  entirely  efiected  by  the  saliva. 


In  our  researches  on  digestion,  with  which  we 
have  been  occupied  for  several  years  pa.st,  we  have 
been  less  desirous  of  establishing  theories  than  of 
performing  experiments  and  drawing  from  them 
proper  conclusions.  By  these  experiments  we 
have  been  led  entirely  to  reject  the  theory  of 
digestion  as  taught  in  schools.  All  food  is  not 
converted  into  chyle,  as  it  is  everywhere  stated  to 
be.  Our  experiments  have  proved  to  us  that  the 
digestion  of  protein  and  gelatinous  substances — 
fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  gluten,  gelatine,  &c. — is 
principally  effected  in  the  stomach  ;  that  this  dis¬ 
solved  food  is  immediately  absorbed  in  this 
organ,  and  from  thence  carried  into  the  blood  :  this 
is  the  stomachal  digestion ;  that  the  fatty  matters, 
liquefied  by  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  formed  into  an  emulsion  by  the  bile, 
are  taken  up  in  the  intestines  by  the  chyliferous 
vessels  :  this  is  the  intestinal  digestion;  that  the 
solution  of  the  feculent  matters  effected  by  a  prin¬ 
ciple  acting  like  diastase,  secreted  principally  by  the 
pancreas,  commences  in  the  stomach,  but  is  com¬ 
pleted  more  particularly  in  the  intestines,  and  that 
the  liquid  which  results  is  absorbed,  not  by  the 
chyliferous  vessels,  but  partly  by  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  the  finest 
ramifications  of  the  portal  vein  :  this  is  the  mixed 
digestion. 

These  results  of  experiments,  that  may  be  easily 
verified,  are  far  from  being  admitted  by  all  those 
who  devote  their  attention  to  physiology,  and  who 
much  prefer  following  the  tracks  of  an  easy  theory 
to  seeking  the  truth  by  repeating  experiments. 
But,  as  we  hope  to  have  discovered  important  facts, 
we  will  persevere  in  their  defence. 

[My  next  communication  will  refer  to  the 
digestion  of  feculent  and  saccharine  matters  and  to 
the  part  performed  by  them  in  nutrition. — Trans.] 

19,  Langbam-place. 
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CASE  OF  COMPOUND  FRACTURE  OF 

THE  PELVIS,  AND  RUPTURE  OF  THE 

BLADDER. 

(Reported  by  W.  E.  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  late  House-Surgeon 
to  the  Hospital.) 

John  White.  Admitted  nine  p.m.,  October  7. 
Under  Dr.  Liston. 

It  was  stated  by  the  persons  who  brought  him, 
that  he  had  been  knocked  down  and  run  over  while 
endeavouring  to  stop  a  horse  and  cart;  but  the 
mode  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  force  was  applied,  could  not  be  clearly 
ascertained.  Upon  examination  he  was  found  pale 
and  cold;  pulse  very  feeble ;  the  clothes  about  the 
lower  part  of  his  person  were  saturated  with  blood 
(partly  venous  and  partly  arterial),  which  was 
escaping  in  considerable  quantity  from  a  large 
gaping  wound,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  situated  in 
the  left  groin;  its  long  axis  lay  in  the  direction  of 
Poupart’s  ligament  and  over  its  inner  third,  and 
there  protruded  from  it  a  soft,  dark,  elastic,  shining 
mass  like  intestine,  but  not  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
of  feel.  On  introducing  the  finger  this  disappeared, 
and  some  bubbles  of  air  escaped.  'The  spermatic 
cord  was  seen  crossing  the  opening  obliquely,  and 
the  finger  readily  passed  upwards  along  the  in¬ 
guinal  canal,  and  also  downwards  to  the  pubes,  the 
liorizontal  and  descending  ramus  of  which  were 
felt  to  be  fractured  ;  there  was  considerable  swelling 
of  the  soft  parts  in  the  groin ;  the  scrotum  was 
lacerated,  and  the  testicle  of  that  side  completely 
denuded.  Some  brandy  and  opium  were  adminis¬ 
tered  ;  he  was  enveloped  in  blankets ;  one  suture 
was  put  in  the  groin  and  three  more  in  the  scrotum, 
and  over  all  a  T  bandage.  A  catheter  was  intro¬ 
duced,  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  bloody  urine 
escaped,  although  he  had  not  made  water  for  five 
hours  previously.  He  is  perfectly  sensible,  can 
use  his  limbs,  and  complains  only  of  pain  in  the  left 
groin  and  thigh.  After  a  little  while  his  surface 
became  warm  and  his  pulse  improved,  and  he  had 
some  sleep  during  the  night. 

Oct.  8,  nine  a.m. — He  attempted  to  pass  urine, 
but  only  a  little  came  away,  and  immediately  he  felt 
a  darting  burning  pain  of  the  belly,  commencing  at 


the  lower  part  and  afterwards  extending  all  over  it, 
with  great  tenderness;  his  legs  were  drawn  up; 
countenance  anxious;  pulse  quick  and  feeble; 
copious  sweating.  Ordered  hot  flannels ;  cal. 
gr.  iij.,  opii.  gr.  statim, et  empl.  lyttm  abdomen. 
Was  desired  not  to  again  attempt  making  water, 
and  a  catheter  was  passed. 

Two  p.M.  Abdomen  still  very  lender  and  painful, 
but  no  tympanitic  distention.  A  catheter  would 
not  pass  into  the  bladder,  but  seemed  to  stop  as  if 
the  viscus  were  closely  contracted  ;  no  urine  flowed, 
but  only  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  bloody  fluid. 
Mr.  Liston  saw  him,  ordered  the  blister  to  be 
removed,  introduced  an  elastic  catheter  (which 
did  not  seem  to  get  further  than  the  prostate),  and 
tied  it  in ;  no  urine  flowed  ;  surface  very  pale  and 
cold  ;  face  anxious ;  pulse  exceedingly  feeble,  and 
not  to  be  counted.  He  continued  gradually  getting 
worse  until  two  a.m.,  when  he  died. 

Autopsy  twelve  hours  after  Death. — An  incision 
extendingalongthefront  of  abdomen,  penis,  and  side 
of  strotum  to  verge  of  the  anus,  exposed  the  belly  and 
pelvis ;  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  found  to  contain 
a  yellowish,  slightly  turbid  fluid  ;  the  membrane 
itself  was  injected  andecchymosed  in  parts,  both  over 
the  intestines  and  abdominal  parietes ;  there  were 
shreds  of  soft  lymph,  some  broken  up  and  floating 
in  the  fluid,  others  causing  slight  adhesions  of  the 
intestines;  some  stronger  adhesions  existed  between 
the  bladder  and  colon ;  the  peritoneum  opposite  the 
external  wound  was  uninjured  and  the  intestines 
were  not  protruded;  the  bladder  had  a  ragged 
oblique  opening,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long  in  its  upper  and  posterior  part,  was  contracted, 
and  only  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark¬ 
looking  fluid,  seemingly  a  mixture  of  pus  and 
blood.  The  urethra  was  healthy  and  uninjured; 
there  was  a  large  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  groin  and  coverings  of  the  cord  along  its 
whole  length  on  the  left  side ;  opposite  the  external 
wound  there  was  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  ramus  of  the  pubis,  the  bone  a  good  deal 
splintered ;  the  descending  ramus  of  the  same  bone 
was  broken,  also  the  ascending  one  of  the  ischium, 
so  that  there  were  three  fractures  extending  into 
the  thyroid  foramen ;  of  the  soft  parts  around, 
some  were  much  lacerated,  others  stretched  from 
the  wide  separation  of  the  bones.  The  obturator 
nerve  was  tightly  on  the  stretch,  and  its  branches 
sent  to  the  adductor  muscles  were  clearly  dissected; 
the  artery  and  vein  of  the  same  name  were  torn,  as 
also  the  deep  external  pudic ;  the  femoral  trunks 
were  uninjured,  though  several  veins  going  to  the 
femoral  at  the  saphenous  opening  were  lacerated  ; 
there  was  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
cellular  tissue  behind  the  rectum,  near  the  left  sacro¬ 
iliac  synchondrosis,  which  was  partly  separated. 
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THIRD  SERIES. 

Reported  by  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  Esq.,  Student  at  St. 

George’s  Hospital. 

SURGICAL  CASES. 

(Continued  from  p.  72.) 

TUMOURS  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Case  1. — Sophia  Mellish,  aged53,  servant.  Ad¬ 
mitted  Aug.  27,  1845.  Under  Mr.  Hawkins. 

There  is  a  large  ulcerating  tumour,  of  a  purple 
colour,  including  the  whole  of  the  right  mamma  ; 
there  is  much  discoloration  and  induration  ex¬ 
tending  for  some  distance  around. 

She  is  a  pale-looking  woman,  and  seems  much 
out  of  health. 

I  |Six  months  ago  she  first  perceived  a  small  hard 
tumour  in  the  right  breast,  near  the  nipple  ;  this 
rapidly  increased  in  size  ;  it  first  became  red, 
and  then  changed  to  a  purple  hue  ;  it  began  to 
ulcerate  three  weeks  ago,  and  she  lost  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  blood  from  it  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  ult.  Glands  in  axilla  enlarged. 

R.  Tinct.  opii,  3  ij. ;  lotio  plumbi,  §xij.  fiat  lotio. 

29.  Somewhat  relieved  by  the  lotion  ;  skin  cool ; 
pulse  full. 

Sept.  3.  Discharged  incurable. 

Case  2. — Sarah  Easey,  aged  46.  Admitted 
April  30,  1845.  Under  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Situated  slightly  to  the  external  side  of  the  left 
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mamma  there  is  a  moveable  tumour  of  considerable 
size,  with  no  retraction  of  the  nipple,  and  none  of 
the  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  enlarged. 
The  tumour  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange ; 
the  surface  is  irregular ;  it  is  hard  over  the  greater 
part,  and  in  others  is  soft,  as  if  containing  fluid. 
The  skin  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  attached  to 
the  tumour. 

Last  June  she  perceived  some  fulness  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  left  breast,  and  a  tumour  formed  in  it 
as  large  as  a  marble.  Since  that  time  it  increased 
gradually,  but  during  the  winter  it  became  more 
prominent,  and  made  very  rapid  progress.  She 
occasionally  suffers  sharp  pricking  pain  in  it.  The 
catamenia  are  regular,  but  since  the  formation  of 
the  tumour  she  has  menstruated  much  more  co¬ 
piously  than  formerly,  and  always  suffers  more 
pain  in  the  breast  when  the  catamenia  are  present. 
She  is  exceedingly  stout,  and  perspires  a  great 
deal.  General  health  good. 

May  1.  Cannot  sleep  well  at  night;  breast  some¬ 
what  painful  last  night.  Lot.  plumbi.  tepid, 
app.  mammae. 

2.  Feels  easier  to-day.  Porter,  half-pint. 

3.  Catamenia  adsunt ;  breast  not  more  painful. 

6.  Sleeps  well ;  has  no  pain  ;  bowels  confined. 

R:.  Ext.  colocynth.  c.,  gr.  v. 

8.  One  p.M.  Operation.  The  tumour  was  cut  into, 
and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  sero-cystic  kind  :  it 
consisted  of  one  large  cyst  of  irregular  shape, 
containing  a  gelatinous  fluid  ;  this  was  removed, 
together  with  the  nipple,  and  on  examination 
after  this  several  other  small  cysts  were  dis¬ 
covered,  which  were  also  removed.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  several  vessels  required  ligatures.  Two 
sutures  were  applied,  and  some  lint  interposed 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  centre ; 
some  strips  of  adhesive  plaister  and  a  bandage 
were  then  applied,  and  the  patient  sent  to  bed. 

Four  p.M.  Tinct.  opii.  w».,  xx. 

Vespere.  Has  been  dozing,  is  occasionally  very 
restless ;  tongue  moist ;  pulse  quick  ;  face 
flushed. 

]]^.  Haust.  salini,  §js8.;  vin.  antim.  pot.  tart., 
m.  x.  4tis  horis. 

9.  Skin  moist;  countenance  flushed;  did  not 
sleep  till  three  a. m.,  when  she  dozed  for  about  two 
hours;  pulse  104,  irritable  ;  bowels  have  not  acted 
since  yesterday  morning;  dressings  removed;  there 
is  some  slight  serous  oozing  from  wound  ;  simple 
dressing  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  this 
covered  with  warm-water  dressing  under  oil  silk. 

Adde  haust.  potass,  nitrat.,  gr.  x. 

10.  Pulse  not  so  frequent  to-day,  but  the  face 
is  more  flushed ;  slept  a  little  during  the  night ; 
bow'els  confined  ;  wound  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of  the 
simple  dressing,  which  was  omitted ;  there  is  a 
little  redness  around  the  wound,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  scanty,  thin,  and  sanious.  Sutures 
removed. 

R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  iij.  h.n.  ;  haust. 
sennse,  ^jss.  eras  mane. 

11.  Redness  has  extended  as  far  as  the  other 
breast,  but  not  so  much  towards  the  axilla ;  there 
is  an  abundant  thin  and  dark-coloured  discharge ; 
green  dressing  to  wound,  and  warm-water  dress¬ 
ing  as  before  ;  there  is  less  fever  to-day,  and  the 
bowels  are  open  very  frequently.  Beef-tea. 

Rep.  mist,  bis  die. 

Ten  p.M.  Has  had  shooting  pain  in  the  breast 
during  the  afternoon,  but  is  easier  now ;  pulse 
100,  weak ;  tougue  loaded  and  moist ;  she  has 
great  thirst,  and  is  very  low  and  weak ;  feels  ner¬ 
vous  and  frightened. 

12.  Pulse  112,  weak  and  sharp;  had  no  sleep 
last  night ;  tongue  somewhat  cleaner  ;  redness 
much  increased  ;  skin  appears  as  if  it  would 
slough;  discharge  dark-coloured  and  rather  fetid. 
Some  punctures  were  made  to  relieve  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  breast;  some  lotio  sodae  chlorinatse 
was  syringed  into  the  wound,  and  the  whole 
•covered  by  a  camomile  poultice.  To  have  two 
pints  of  strong  beef-tea  and  a  mutton  chop,  three 
eggs,  vini  rubri  ^iij.  ex  aqua  quotidie. 

R.  Mist,  tetberis  c.,  ^j.;  tinct.  opii  m.,xv. 


R.  Ammon,  carb.,  gr.  vj.;  tinct.  cardam.  c.,  3  j- ; 
mist,  camphorse,  5jss. ;  tinct.  camphorse,  c,,  m.  xv. 
6tis  horis. 

13.  Has  occasional  shooting  pain  in  the  centre 
of  breast,  but  has  felt  great  relief  from  the  camo¬ 
mile  poultice,  and  has  passed  a  much  better  night; 
pulse  112;  softer;  tongue  rather  brown;  has 
occasional  dizziness  in  head.  There  is  no  redness 
now  between  the  breasts,  but  it  is  darker  and  more 
livid  over  the  breast  itself,  with  some  dark  gan¬ 
grenous  spots  over  it ;  bowels  not  open,  Aug. 
vin.  rub.  ad  ^viij. 

14.  Slept  well  all  night ;  feels  dizzy  occasion, 
ally  ;  gangrene  is  now  extending  over  the  skin  of 
the  breast;  a  quantity  of  bloody  serum  was 
evacuated  from  a  large  bulla  which  had  formed 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  breast ;  bowels  not 
open;  pulse  112;  tongue  rather  brown,  moist. 
Aug.  vin.  ad  §xij.  Aug.  in  haust.  tinct.  camph. 
c.  ad  m.  XX, ;  tinct.  opii  m.  xxx,  nocte. 

15.  Slept  easier  last  night;  bowels  not  open 
since  the  12th ;  tongue  cleaner.  Cuticle  se¬ 
parated  from  two-thirds  of  the  breast ;  two  inci¬ 
sions  were  made  through  the  gangrenous  parts, 
and  some  small  sloughs  evacuated;  one  ligature 
removed;  poultice  left  oflT,  and  breast  dressed  as 
before  with  warm-water  dressing.  Inject,  com- 
mun. 

IG,  Tongue  cleaner ;  bowels  acted  after  the  in¬ 
jection  yesterday,  but  she  did  not  sleep  well.  Two 
ligatures  and  a  few  superficial  sloughs  were  re¬ 
moved  ;  two  small  incisions  were  made  in  the 
external  part  of  breast;  fat  beneath  the  gan¬ 
grenous  skin  appears  healthy. 

Six  p.M,  Has  suffered  great  pain  in  the  breast 
since  it  was  dressed  at  one  p.m, 

R.  Haust.  opiat.,  oj.  stat, 

17.  four  A. M,  R.  Haust.  opiat.,  §j. 

One  P.M.  Tongue  clean ;  pulse  108,  soft  and 
weak ;  face  very  much  flushed ;  gangrenous  parts 
of  breast  very  fetid ;  wound  cleaning,  dressed 
with  green  dressing;  perspires  a  great  deal. 

18.  Did  not  sleep  well  last  night;  perspires 
less;  tongue  clean;  pulse  104,  soft;  bowels 
rather  relaxed  this  morning.  All  the  remaining 
ligatures  removed ;  green  dressing.  Aug.  vin. 
ad  ixvj.  Ale. 

19.  Tongue  clean,  but  rather  dry;  pulse  96, 
very  weak  ;  has  been  perspiring  freely  for  some 
time ;  passed  a  very  restless  night,  and  was 
slightly  delirious. 

At  iiine  p.m,  last  night  she  took  H.  morphise, 
^j.,  and  repeated  it  at  two  a.m.  Wound  dressed 
with  dry  lint. 

20.  Pulse  98,  soft ;  perspires  less ;  slept  better 
last  night,  but  talked  a  great  deal  during  her 
sleep  ;  breast  feels  easier;  complained  this  morn¬ 
ing  of  a  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  which 
still  continues,  Catap,  sinapis  lat.  thor.  dext.  to 
be  left  on  for  ten  minutes.  Bowels  well  opened 
yesterday ;  wound  cleaning,  dressed  with  dry  lint. 

21.  Had  two  mustard  poultices  on  yesterday,  as 
the  first  did  not  relieve  her  ;  she  was  a  little  re¬ 
lieved  by  them ;  the  pain  is  now  constant  and 
catches  her  when  she  breathes;  bowels  not  open 
yesterday  or  to-day;  tongue  moist  and  clean; 
surface  of  wound  clean ;  appetite  good. 

22.  Has  a  short  cough,  but  the  pain  in  the  side 
is  much  better;  pulse  soft;  tongue  clean;  slept 
pretty  well ;  bowels  well  open. 

23.  Tongue  pale,  rather  coated ;  pain  in  side 
has  gone;  perspires  less;  pulse  104;  wound 
looks  healthy  ;  simple  dressing  applied,  and  no 
adhesive  plaister,  as  this  caused  a  good  deal  of 
irritation  of  the  skin. 

R.  Haust.  cinchonse,  ijss.;  confect.  arom.,3ss.; 
tinct.  camphor,  c.,  m.  xv.  bis  die. 

Rep.  haust;  opiat. 

24.  Bowels  acted  three  times  yesterday,  rather 
loosely,  but  have  not  acted  to-day  ;  slept  better  ; 
still  feels  a  “  catch  ”  when  she  coughs.  Catap, 
anthem. 

25.  Bowels  open  three  times  to-day ;  did  not 
apply  the  poultice,  as  she  felt  so  much  better  ;  sat 
up  for  an  hour  to-day. 

26.  Kept  awake  by  the  cough  ;  pulse  soft  and 
natural ;  tongue  rather  white  and  moist ;  sweats 


less ;  bowels  open.  Vin.  rub.,  oxij.  tantum.  Aug. 
tinct.  camph.  c.  ad  5  j-  sing.  dos. 

28.  Pulse  rather  quicker;  tongue  white;  bowels 
not  open  since  the  day  before  yesterday ;  looks 
much  better;  kept  awake  by  cough.  Omit.  vin. 
et  haust. 

R.  Haust.  cetacei,  ijss. ;  vin.  ipecac.,  m.  xx. 
4tis  horis. 

Wound  looks  very  healthy. 

30.  Tongue  clean  ;  bowels  open  ;  pulse  rather 
quick ;  cough  still  troublesome  ;  her  bowels  were 
open  twice  yesterday,  and  there  is  still  a  great 
tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

31.  Cough  better;  slept  well;  sat  up  for 
several  hours  ;  bowels  open. 

June  1.  Less  cough;  pulse  still  rather  quick 
and  weak ;  bowels  not  open. 

2.  Going  on  very  well ;  feels  low ;  tongue  clean  ; 
pulse  quick.  Vin,  rub.,  §ij. 

6.  Pulse  still  frequent  and  weak ;  going  on  very 
well.  Aug.  vin.  ad  §iv. ;  lotio  rubra  to  wound. 

9,  No  cough;  better  in  every  respect.  Aug. 
vin.  ad  §vj. 

R.  Haust.  cinchonse,  §jss. ;  conf.  aroraat,,  gr. 
XV,;  ammon.  carb.,  gr.  iij.  bis  die. 

13,  Wound  filling  up  and  contracting  slowly ; 
bowels  rather  costive. 

R.  Tinct.  rhei,  5  >ij-  i  aq.  menthse  pip.,  §jss. 
mane, 

14.  Bowels  well  open  without  taking  the 
draught. 

16.  The  wound  seems  to  be  over-stimulated  by 
the  red  wash.  Omit.  lot.  rub.  Water  dressing. 

20,  The  wound  is  cicatrizing  round  the  edges, 
and  also  in  separate  patches  on  its  surface. 

30.  Bowels  regular ;  tongue  white  ;  wound  does 
not  look  so  healthy,  the  edges  are  red.  Omit, 
vinum. 

R.  Tinct.  rhei,  aq.  menthse  pip.,  Sjss. 

eras  et  post  dies  ij. 

July  5.  Surface  of  wound  more  healthy;  health 
good.  To  be  an  out-patient. 

Case  3, — Jane  Townes,  aged  52,  married, 
one  child.  Admitted  Aug.  27,  1845.  Under  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

There  is  a  tumour  in  the  left  mamma  as  large  as  a 
full-sized  melon;  the  skin  around  is  of  a  light  purplish 
colour,  tense  in  parts,  soft  in  others,  with  apparent 
fluctuation  and  several  smooth  prominences.  This 
tumour  is  quite  unattached,  and  there  is  no  neigh¬ 
bouring  gland  enlarged;  superficial  veins  some¬ 
what  enlarged ;  general  health  good;  she  is  tall, 
but  not  very  stout. 

Seven  years  ago,  after  weaning  her  child,  she 
perceived  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  mamma  ;  since  then  it  has 
increased  slowly,  with  slight  occasional  pain,  and 
during  the  last  seven  months  it  has  increased  much 
more  rapidly. 

The  tumour  was  punctured  in  two  placas  four 
years  ago,  water  coming  from  one  puncture,  blood 
from  the  other. 

28.  Ordinary  diet.  Porter,  Oj. 

Sept.  1 .  Catamenia  adsunt.  To  go  out  for  a  w  eek. 

8.  Returned. 

9.  A  puncture  was  made  with  a  grooved  needle 
in  the  inferior  part  of  the  tumour,  and  §vj.  of  dark 
reddish  brown  fluid  escaped  ;  it  continued  dis¬ 
charging  a  great  deal  all  day,  and  the  tumour 
became  smaller,  but  it  filled  again. 

11.  Ojjeration.—A  portion  of  skin  about  three 
inches  wide,  including  the  nipple,  was  removed, 
together  with  the  tumour ;  there  was  very  little 
hemorrhage  ;  the  flaps  of  skin  were  brought  toge¬ 
ther  by  strapping,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
angle,*  where  some  lint  was  inserted,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  fluid  having  escaped  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  when  the  breast  was  punctured.  The 
tumour  consisted  of  one  large  cyst,  the  mammary 
gland  having  been  entirely  absorbed.  The  cyst 
contained  about  Ojss.  of  the  same  dark-coloured 
fluid  which  had  been  let  out  before  by  puncture, 
in  which  were  floating  great  quantities  of  flakes 
of  lymph,  in  colour  and  appearance  resembling  a 
badly-made,  thin  linseed  poultice.  Projecting  into 
the  cyst  were  several  irregular  tumours,  fibrous 
and  -very  vascular ;  they  were  situated  altogether 
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in  one  part,  not  far  from  the  nipple,  pnd  the 
whole  of  them  in  their  broadest  part  measured 
about  two  inches  across,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  height. 

There  was  some  slight  secondary  hemorrhage 
after  the  operation,  for  which  ice  was  applied,  and 
this  stopped  it. 

12.  Passed  a  tolerably  easy  night,  but  without 
much  sleep;  is  slightly  feverish  now;  has  taken 
some  beef-tea.  The  Wound  was  greatly  opened 
at  its  upper  part  after  the  bandages  were  cut,  and 
a  good  deal  of  bloody  serum  escaped. 

1^.  Haust.  salini,  §jss.  ;  vin.aiitimon.  pot.  tart., 
m.  XV.  ter  die. 

13.  Passed  a  comfortable  night;  pulse  130, 
soft ;  wound  dressed,  edges  broua^ht  together  by 
some  pieces  ot  strapping  placed  at  intervals, 
simple  dressing  over  this,  and  warm-water  dress¬ 
ing  over  the  whole,  hlutton  chop,  porter. 

14.  Omit  haust.  salin.  ;  pulse  soft  ;  wound 
healthy. 

15.  Passed  a  restless  night ;  pulse  quick;  skin 
hot ;  erysipelatous  blush  around  wound  ;  face 
flushed  ;  green  dressing  to  edges  of  wound. 

16.  Discharge  bloody  and  unhealthy  ;  less  red¬ 
ness  round  wound ;  pulse  120,  soft ;  tongue 
slightly  brown,  but  moist  ;  face  not  so  much 
flushed  as  yesterday.  Cat.  lini. 

1/.  Did  not  sleep  last  night;  some  pain  and 
redness  above  the  wound.  Three  ligatures  removed 
to-daj'. 

18.  Skin  rather  hot ;  pulse  133  ;  discharge  un¬ 
healthy  and  rather  fetid ;  there  is  an  erysipelatous 
blush  extending  up  towards  the  shoulder  and  dowm 
the  side. 

PJ'.  Haust.  salin.  ammon.  ojss-  5  c.  ammon. 
carb.,  gr.  iij.  6tis  horis. 

Erysipelas  dressing  round  wound.  Vini  rubri, 
§iij.  ex  aqua. 

19.  Erysipelas  has  not  extended  ;  passed  a  good 
night ;  water  dressing  with  oil  silk. 

21.  Was  attacked  during  the  night  with  diar¬ 

rhoea,  and  about  six  this  morning  felt  very  sick, 
but  has  not  vomited  ;  pulse  quick  but  irregular; 
erysipelas  has  spread  a  little  towards  the  right 
side,  but  not  higher  towards  the  shoulder ;  there 
is  an  enlarged  gland  on  the  side  .of  the  neck 
which  gives  her  some  pain.  To  have  an  es"- 
Omit.  h.  salin.  ““ 

R.  Haust.  cinchonae,  5jss. ;  ammon.  carb.,  gr.  v. 
6tis  horis. 

22.  Erysipelas  has  extended  round  the  neck  and 
left  shoulder,  as  far  as  the  spine  on  the  left  side, 
but  has  not  extended  on  the  right ;  face  flushed  ; 
skin  hot;  pulse  136  ;  bowels  open  ;  not  so  much 
discharge.  Omit  porter.  Vini  rub.  §vj. 

23.  Seems  rather  better ;  pulse  136;  erysipelas 
has  not  spread  ;  sleeps  better.  Beef-tea  ;  arrow- 
root.  Fish  diet. 

R.  Hydrargyri  chloridi,  gr.  jss. ;  onii,  gr.  ss.  h.  n. 

R.  Haust.  cinchonse,§jss.  ter  die." 

24.  Pulse  120;  not  so  much  discharge  from 
wound ;  green  dressing  left  off,  and  erysipelas 
dressing  put  over  the  wound  ;  passed  a  good  night. 

^  25.  There  are  one  or  two  sinuses  in  the  outer 
side  of  the  wound  which  discharge  matter  when 
pressed;  pulse  120;  bowels  relaxed.  Ren.  nil. 
hyd.  chlor.  c.  opio.  ‘ 

26.  Edges  of  wound  rather  flabby;  erysipelas 
has  not  spread,  and  she  seems  better  and  stronger 
in  health.  Adde  haust.  conf.  aromat.,  gr.  xv. 
sing.  dos. 

27. ^  Is  weak  and  low-spirited  ;  did  not  sleep  well 
last  night;  bowels  relaxed ;  wound  looks  flabby; 
esysipelas  not  spreading.  To  have  some  boiled 
fowl. 

R.  Conf.  opiat.,  gr.  V. ;  mist,  cretse.  c.,§jss.p.r.n 

28.  Diarrhoea  abated  ;  better  altogether. 

29.  There  is  a  little  pain  in  the  neck,  where 
there  is  an  enlarged  gland ;  appetite  good ;  still 
low-spirited. 

30.  Wound  healthy;  erysipelas  has  spread  up 
the  neck  and  half  over  the  face  on  the  right  side, 
but  is  not  extending  on  the  back  ;  bo»vels  still  re¬ 
laxed  ;  pulse  128 ;  skin  cool ;  is  very  weak.  Vini 
rubri,  xiij. 

Oct  2.  Erysipelas  fading  over  the  chest  and 


back,  but  still  somewhat  increasing  over  the  face ; 
wound  healthy ;  bowels  still  relaxed,  but  not  quite 
so  much  ;  appetite  good.  Rep.  pil. 

4.  Sitting  up ;  erysipelas  fading  everywhere ; 
seems  stronger. 

6.  Wound  healthy  and  cicatrizing  at  superior 
part ;  there  is  a  small  sinus  at  lower  part;  erysi¬ 
pelas  has  gone  ;  pulse  104,  much  stronger. 

9.  Getting  stronger;  wound  healthy;  pulse 
quiet ;  skin  cool;  is  in  good  spirits;  cuticle  peeling 
off  the  face. 

13.  Wound  cicatrizing ;  health  improving. 

17.  Inner  edge  of  the  wound  very  much  in¬ 
verted,  with  small  cavity  beneath  it,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  contracting;  seems  to  gain  strength. 

R.  Olti  ricini,  §ss.  eras  mane. 

22.  Much  better  and  stronger ;  wound  healing. 
Made  out  patient  at  her  own  request. 

REMARKS. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  human  body  more 
liable  to  one  form  of  malignant  disease  than  an¬ 
other.  Scirrhus  is_  common  in  the  breast,  but 
fungus  hsematodes  is  rare  ;  whereas,  in  the  testicle, 
scirrhus  is  rare,  but  fungus  hasmatodes  common. 
Scirrhus  may  occur  in  any  organ,  but  we  meet 
with  it  more  commonly  in  the  female  breast  than 
in  any  other  part,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
vicinity  becoming  secondarily  affected.  It  usually 
commences  as  a  rounded  tumour  of  stony  hard¬ 
ness,  attended  xvith  occasional  attacks  of  severe 
lancinating  pain.  At  first  the  tumour  is  generally 
indolent  and  unattended  with  pain,  and  the  patient 
may  for  a  long  time  be  ignorant  of  its  existence; 
at  this  time,  also,  it  is  circumscribed,  and  freely 
moveable.  In  time  it  becomes  affected  with  these 
severe  fits  of  pain,  gradually  increasing  in  fre¬ 
quency  and  severity.  In  the  next  place  it  enlarges 
slowly ;  it  loses  its  distinctness;  it  becomes  adherent 
to  the  skin  above  and  the  textures  beneath  it ; 
finally,  portions  of  it  soften  down,  irregular  ab¬ 
scesses  are  formed,  the  skin  ulcerates,  and  an  open 
sore  is  formed.  The  ulcer  enlarges  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  the  discharge  is  thin,  sanious,  and  fetid,  and 
accompanied  with  almost  constant  burning  pain. 
T.he  ulceration  spreads,  the  neighbouring  glands 
become  contaminated,  and  the  patient  sinks,  worn 
out  with  the  constant  pain  and  irritation.  There 
are  certain  constitutional  symptoms  in  addition  to 
these  local  ones;  there  is  a  peculiar  state  of  ill 
health  which  is  called  the  cancerous  cachexia.  The 
patient  is  languid  and  emaciated,  with  a  leaden, 
sallow  complexion,  bad  appetite,  and  imperfect 
digestion.  Hectic  is  induced  by  pain  and  ex¬ 
haustion  as  the  disease  advances,  and  the  patient 
often  suffers  from  the  existence  of  the  disease  in 
other  organs  at  the  same  time.  The  advanced 
stage  of  this  disease  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Sophia  Mellish  (case  1).  We  have  here  a 
large  ulcerating  tumour,  including  the  whole 
gland ;  the  adjoining  tissues  are  contami¬ 
nated,  and  the  axillary  glands  are  affected. 
The  tumour  was  first  perceived  about  six  months 
ago,  and  no  cause  was  assigned  for  its  appear¬ 
ance.  In  these  cases  we  very  frequently  find 
that  the  patient  attributes  the  disease  to  some 
mechanical  injury,  commonly  a  blow;  and, 
no  doubt,  the  blow  would  cause  the  disease 
to  develop  itself  in  this  particular  organ,  but 
then  the  cancerous  diathesis  must  have  been 
present  in  the  system  previously.  The  treatment 
in  these  cases  of  scirrhus  ot  the  breast  is  the  same 
as  in  all  cases  of  malignant  disease  :  there  is  but 
one  course  which  can  give  us  any  hope  of  perma¬ 
nently  stopping  its  progress,  and  that  is  the 
removal  of  the  whole  organ  affected ;  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  this  step,  however,  there  are  many 
thiiigs  to  be  considered.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
decidedly  improper  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  ulceration  has  taken  place,  and  the  skin  and 
neighbouring  tissues  are  affected ;  there  are  also 
some  glands  in  the  axilla  enlarged,  and  their 
strong  hardness  shows  that  this  enlargement  is  not 
from  simple  irritation,  but  that  some  of  the 
poisonous  matter  exists  in  their  structure.  There 
certainly  are  cases  in  which  an  operation  may  be 
justifiable,  not  for  the  sake  of  eradicating  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  in  order  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  which  are  often  very  severe.  It  is,  how¬ 


ever,  always  better  to  avoid  tins  if  possible,  for  in 
such  a  case  as  the  one  before  us  the  disease  would 
b  ‘  almost  s  ire  to  return  in  the  cicatrix,  or  even  in 
the  wound  before  the  cicatrix  had  formed,  and 
would  then  proceed  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  it  did  before  the  operation  ;  this  unfortunate 
event  may  even  occur  in  the  most  favourable  cases, 
for  tubercles  arfe  found  in  the  pleura  or  cancerous 
deposits  in  the  fiings  themselves.  There  may  be 
no  return  of  the  disease  in  or  near  the  part  first 
affected,  and  yet  it  may  break  out  again  in  some 
other  organ  remote  from  it ;  the  liver,  uterus,  ova¬ 
ries,  or  bones  may  become  affected,  or  the  disease 
may  have  been  going  on  in  some  internal  organ 
even  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  operation, 
however,  is  the  only  certain  cure ;  and,  such  being 
the  case,  if  there  is  a  tolerably  good  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  it  should  be  performed,  for  I  do  not  consider 
that  we  should  look  to  what  may  happen  after  this 
operation,  but  to  that  which  inevitably  will , 
happen  if  we  do  not  perform  it;  and  it  is  our  duty 
therefore  to  give  the  patient  this  chance  in  every 
favourable  case,  hov/ever  poor  that  chance  may  be. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  scirrhus  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis ;  but  there  is 
a  softer  kind  of  cancer  also  occurring  in  the  breast 
occasionally,  and  which  may  be  confounded  with 
the  sero-cystic  tumour.  The  sero-cystic  tumour 
arises  from  the  obstruction  and  consequent  dilatation 
of  some  of  the  ducts  in  the  breast,  and,  though 
small  at  first,  it  often  attains  an  enormous  size. 
The  case  of  Sarah  Easey  is  a  very  good  illustration 
of  that  kind  of  disease.  There  was  in  this  case 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour; 
it  was  hard  over  its  greater  part,  irregular  in  form, 
and  soft  in  places  as  if  containing  fluid,  but  this 
was  very  indistinct ;  it  had  much  the  appearance 
of  the  softer  kind  of  cancer,  and  the  patient’s  age 
rendered  the  circumstance  still  more  suspicious. 
The  sero-cystic  tumour  is  attended  with  no  imme¬ 
diate  danger,  and,  beyond  the  inconvenience  of  its 
size,  it  does  no  harm.  The  operation  of  removing 
the  breast  in  a  thin  person  is  neither  a  dangerous 
nor  a  particularly  serious  operation ;  but  when  we 
meet  with  a  fat  patient,  in  whom  the  breasts  are 
largely  developed,  it  becomes  a  very  dangerous  and 
really  a  frightful  operation.  Easey  was  anxious  to 
have  the  breast  removed ;  she  had  seen  a  friend 
sink  beneath  the  agonizing  and  loathsome  form 
which  scirrhus  in  the  breast  assumes  in  its  last 
stage,  and  dreaded  a  similar  result  in  herself.  In 
fat  persons  the  operation  is  necessarily  more  severe 
than  in  thin  ones,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
wound  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, the  tendency  to  the- 
formation  of  fat  shows  a  weakness  of  constitution. 
Again,  in  fat  persons  inflammatory  fever  is  often 
very  quickly  followed  by  low  typhoid  fever,  and 
therefore  we  must  be  very  cautious  how  we  deplete 
this  kind  of  patients.  Very  frequently  there  are 
a  number  of  smaller  cysts  in  the  fat  and  substance 
of  the  breast ;  this  was  the  case  with  Easey,  and 
they  were  carefully  dissected  out.  Now,  if  these 
smaller  cysts  had  been  left  they  would  have  in¬ 
creased  in  size,  and  probably  have  become  as 
large  as  the  one  which  was  first  removed  ;■ 
their  further  development  having  been  prevented 
by  the  great  size  of  the  larger  cyst.  After  the 
ojieration  some  lint  was  interposed  between  the 
edges  of  the  wound  in  the  centre,  for  serum  may 
be  locked  up  in  the  wound,  and  cause  cellular  in¬ 
flammation  :  and,  a  very  small  quantity  becoming 
locked  up,  will  often  cause  very  alarming  symptoms 
in  a  short  time  :  within  twelve  hours  the  patient 
may  become  delirious,  and  if  the  cause  be  not  re¬ 
moved  the  consequences  would  be  serious.  It  is 
therefore  better,  in  fat  persons,  not  to  close  the 
wound  directly  after  the  operation,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event.  In  the  case  of  Easey 
there  was  gangrene  of  the  skin  ;  now,  when  slough¬ 
ing  occurs  after  the  operation  for  removal  of  the 
breast,  it  usually  commences  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
with  inflammatory  symptoms ;  but  in  fat  subjects 
it  is  likely  to  commence  in  the  skin,  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  supply  of  blood,  the  vessels  having  to 
ramify  through  the  mass  of  fat  before  arriving  at  the 
skin.  There  was  also  another  danger  to  which  this  ' 
patient  was  liable,  viz.,  secondary  deposits,  and 
with  so  large  a  wound,  in  a  weak  constitution,  this 
was  very  likely  to  happen;  she  had  some  very 
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8us{)icious  sympt  >ms,  and  ttiero  was  some  fear  tliat 
secondary  deposits  were  about  to  occur  in  the 
luDits,  but  fortunately  she  escaped.  She  left  the 
hospital,  and  was  enabled  to  join  her  mistress  jii 
Scotland  at  the  beginniuG;  of  October.  In  the  case 
of  Jane  Townes  there  was  not  the  same  doubt  with 
rcfjard  to  the  tumour  :  the  leiujtii  of  time  that  the 
tumour  had  existed,  the  tact  of  its  beiup;  unattached 
to  the  surroundinpf  tissues,  and  no  glands  in  the 
vicinity  being  enlarged,  would  clearly  show  that 
the  disease  was  not  malignant.  There  was  a 
curious  circumstance  in  this  ease:  the  tumour  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  single  cyst,  and  the  whole  gland  had 
been  absorbed  in  consequence  of  the  jjressure  caused 
by  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that  the  absorption  of  the 
gland  was  singular,  for  even  bone  itself  will  suffer 
in  a  similar  manner,  from  the  same  cause  ;  but  we 
seldom  meet  with  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  we 
find  only  a  single  cyst :  there  may  be  one  large  one, 
but  we  almost  invariably  meet  several  smaller  ones 
ready  to  develop  themselves  the  moment  the  large 
one  is  removed. 


GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

JAUNDICE — DEATH,  AND  DISSECTION. 

Admitted  May  10.  Under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Watson  (ward  3).  David  Brodie,  aged  35 ;  Scotch  ; 
weaver ;  married. 

Patient’s  skin  and  conjunctivte  are  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour;  stools  dark;  urine  high-coloured, 
and  stains  linen  yellow  ;  there  is  tenderness  in  right 
hypochondrium,  increased  on  pressure  ;  fiom  this 
region  downwards,  as  far  as  umbilicus,  sound  ; 
yielded  by  percussion;  is  very  dull;  and,  when 
abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed,  edge  of  liver  can  be 
felt  at  this  point,  firm  and  equable;  has  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  clammy  taste  in  mouth ;  tongue  pretty 
clean,  moist;  bovvels|free ;  countenance  despondent ; 
face  thin  and  sharp  ;  body  and  limbs  somewhat 
emaciated ;  feels  weak  and  giddy  when  out  of  bed  ; 
respirations  22;  pulse  72,  weak  ;  auscultatory 
sounds  are  normal. 

Illness  commenced  three  months  ago,  before 
which  patient  enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  first 
found  himself  dull  and  indisposed  for  exertion  ; 
then  conjunctivm  tinged  yellow,  and  shortly  after 
whole  surface.  Thinks  colour  less  deep  than  at 
beginning.  When  about  13  years  of  age  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  heartburn  ;  but  since  that  period,  till  a 
month  ago,  was  perfectly  free  from  it.  For  a  month 
has  been  much  annoyed  with  acidity  of  stomach 
and  flatulence  after  meals  ;  sometimes  with  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  loathing  of  food.  States  that  his  ap¬ 
petite  is  nearly  as  good  as  when  in  perfect  health. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  disease.  Hab.  ol. 
ricini,  §js. 

17.  As  at  report.  Middle  diet. 

ft.  Aquae  potass.,  5ij-;  infus.  gentian'.,  §viij.; 
sumat.  §j.  6ta  q.q.  hor.  Omne  nocte  hab.  piL 
hydr.  et  2nda  q.q.  mane.  01.  ricini,  gss.  Hab. 
in  dies  sp.  hordei,  §iij.  Applicet.  vesicator.  epi- 
gastr. 

19.  Thinks  himself  better;  relishes  his  food; 
colour  deeper ;  jiulse  80.  Contr.  medicam. 

21.  Complains  of  want  of  sleep.  Hab.  hor. 
somni.  haust.  c.  tinct.  opii,  m.  xv.  eras  mane;  ol. 
ricini,  3j. 

22.  Still  complains  of  sleeplessness ;  considers 
himself  much  improved,  but  colour  as  deep. 
Augeat  tinct.  opii  ad  m.  xx.  Contr.  alia. 

23.  Mouth  sore ;  still  considers  himself  improv¬ 
ing,  but  no  change  in  colour.  Omittr.  pil.  hydr. 
contr.  alia. 

25.  Again  sleepless  ;  bowels  loose.  Rep.  haust. 
contr.  alia 

27.  Pulse  80,  very  feeble;  no  appetite;  feels 
sick;  bowels  keep  rather  open;  stools  dark. 
Contr.  haustus.  omittr.  alia.  hab.  in  dies  vini 
rubri,  §vj. 

ft.  Infus.  gentian.,  §vj. ;  hydriod.  potass.,  3j. ; 
sumat  in  dies.  Post  2ndam  dejection,  hab.  enema 
annodyn.  c.  tine,  opii,  w.  xx. 

29.  To-day  somewhat  feverish  ;  pulse  90;  tongue 
dry ;  says  he  is  free  from  pain  ;  stools  are  more 
natural,  but  small  in  quantity;  urine  said  to  be 
more  natural,  but  no  change  in  colour  of  skin ; 
considerable  fulness  over  epigastrium  and  right 
hypochondrium.  Omit,  vinum  et  medic,  hab.  stat. 


ol.  ricini,  hor.  somni  haust.  c.,  tine,  opii, 

m.  XV. 

30.  Feels  relieved.  Contr.  medieam. 

31.  Aaain  more  feverish  ;  pulse  104,  rather  full; 
bowels  somewhat  loose.  Omit,  medicam.  omnia. 

ft.  Acid,  nitros,  aci'i.  muriat.,  aa.  5.!®.  ; 
aqnm  distill.,  {^ss. ;  syrup,  simpl.,  §  j.  ;  sumat 
pro  potu. 

ft.  Calomel.,  gr.  j.;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  ss. ;  ext. 
tarax.,  gr.  ij. ;  ft.  pilul.  sumat  unam  ter  in  dies. 

June  3.  Feels  considerably  better;  pulse  76,  of 
better  strength  ;  contr.  medic,  hab.  in  dies  sp. 
hordei, 

4.  Still  keeps  easier  ;  pulse  80  ;  bowels  regular  ; 
stools  natural ;  no  appetite.  Contr.  medic. 

ft.  Sulph.  quince,  gr.  j. ;  extr.  tarax.,  gr.  ij. ; 
ft.  pil.  surnat  unam  bis  in  die. 

6.  Complains  of  sickness  ;  pulse  GO,  soft,  colour 
deeper.  Omit,  omnia,  hab.  stat.  pulv.  ipecac.  Pj. 

7.  Less  sick  ;  bowels  slow.  Hab.  vin.  rubri,  §vj. 
eras  mane;  ol.  ricini,  §js. 

9.  Much  the  same;  stools  natural;  urine  and 
skin  very  dark-coloured.  Contr.  vinum  adhih. 
epigastr.  vesicat.  hab.  mane  et  vesp.  mass.,  pil. 
hydr.,  gr.  ijss. 

11.  Considerable  fever,  with  much  thirst ;  pulse 
100.  Omit,  vinum  :  contr.  alia,  hab.  pro  potu 
imperial. 

12.  Rather  less  feverish  ;  pulse  100  ;  bowels 
again  very  loose.  Omit,  medic,  et  imperial,  hab. 
bis  in  dies  opii  gr.  j. 

Rep.  mist,  acidulas. 

13.  Less  feverish  ;  very  feeble;  bowel  complaint 
subsided.  Contr.  opium  et  mist.  acid.  hab.  vin. 
rubri,  §Jv. 

15.  Pulse  88,  very  feeble  ;  skin  less  deep  in 
colour;  looks  sunk;  tongue  dry  ;  no  complaint; 
respires  quickly.  Augeat  vin.  ad  §vj. 

16.  Moribund,  hab.  sp.  hordie,  §jv.  Contr. 
vin.  m.  Death  at  six  P.M. 

Inspection  twenty-one  hours  after  Death. — 
Slight  effusion  of  lymph  in  right  pleura,  much 
serum  and  lymph  in  left;  a  small  C£uantity  of 
lymph  in  pericardium  ;  right  lung  much  congested 
and  cedeinatous,  two  cicatrices  with  surrounding 
emphysema  at  its  apex ;  two-thirds  of  left  in  a 
state  of  grey  softening;  false  membrane  covering 
pleura  over  disorganized  lung  very  vascular ; 
heart  healthy,  as  also  great  vessels  in  abdomen, 
intestines,  kidneys,  and  spleen  healthy  ;  liver  soft 
and  mottled;  gall-bladder  much  distended  with 
fluid  bile;  cystic  duct  large;  ductus  communis 
as  large  as  little  finger ;  duodenal  orifice  much 
constricted,  scarcely  larger  than  to  admit  point  of 
probe ;  head  of  pancreas  large  and  hard ;  urethral 
stricture  threadlike ;  bladder  contracted ;  coats 
much  thickened ;  examination  of  head  not  per¬ 
mitted. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students 
of  this  collegiate  institution  took  place  in  the  theatre 
of  the  college,  on  Thursday  last.  '  At  one  o’clock 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Principal,  took  the 
chair,  supported  by  the  Rev.  Vice-Principal,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Rev.  G.  Richards  (Senior 
Classical  Tutor),  and  a  number  of  the  professors 
and  friends  of  the  institution,  amongst  whom  we 
noticed  Richard  Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Joseph 
Webster,  Esq.,  Baron  D.  Webster,  Esq.,  J .  E. 
Piercy,  Esq.,  Dr.  Wright,  Dr.  Birt  Davies,  Mr. 
Langston  Parker,  Mr.  G.  B.  Knowles,  the  Rev.  G. 
S.  Bull,  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  Rev.  C.  Craven,  Rev. 
H.  Pixell,  E.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  Mr.  David  Barnett,  &c. 
Amongst  the  members  of  the  profession  from  a 
distance  were  G.  Macauley,  Esq.,  Leicester ;  H. 
Seymour,  Esq.,  Wolston ;  F.  Gaunt,  Esq.,  Alve- 
church  ;  Dr.  Annesley,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Knowles  having  read  the  list  of  prizes, 
the  following  were  presented  by  Lord  Lyttelton; — 
First  medal  (anatomy),  Mr.  C.  W.  Izod,  Fladbury,  Mor- 
cestersUire. 

First  medal  (materia  medica),  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  Dudley. 
Second  medal  (materia  medica),  Mr.  Oeorge  Peat  Dunn. 
First  medal  (chemistry),  Mr.  Thomas  Whittall,  Leamington. 
Second  medal  (chemistry),  Mr.  K.  Thomason,  Shiifnal. 

First  medal  (medicine),  Mr.  A.  H.  Paterson,  Stourbridge. 


First  medal  (surgery),  Mr.  P.  H.  Bird,  Imndon. 

Fir.<t  medal  (midwifery),  Mr.  G.  B  Masfen ,  Stafford. 

First  medal  ibotany),  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  Dudley. 

First  medal  (forensic  medicine),  Mr,  A.  H.  Paterson,  Stour¬ 
bridge. 

Cer  i'ica  es  from  Demonstrators— Mr.  0.  W.  Izod,  Nun- 
aioii ;  Mr.  Nason,  Nuneaon  ;  and  Mr.  Hodges,  Ludlow. 

'Ih  ■  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  presented 
The  First  .Medal,  value  £35,  to  Mr.  Oliver  Pemberton, 
of  Birmingham. 

Sicond  .Medal,  value  £l5,  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Masfen,  of  Staf- 
1 0  I'd . 

Joseph  Webster,  Esq., and  John  E.  Piercy,  Esq., 
presented  the  following  prizes  : — 

Tlie  Jephson  Prize,  20  guineas — Mr.  James  V.  Hughes, 
Nanusk  llectory,  Flintshire. 

Clinical  Medicine,  5.  guineas. — Mr.  James  V.  Hughes, 
Rectory,  Flintshire. 

Clinical  Surgery,  .5  guineas. — Mr.  Peter  H.  Bird. 

The  Rev.  Chancellor  Law  then  presented  an 
extra  jirize  of  <■£20  to  Mr.  G,  B.  Masfen,  he  having 
gained  four  prizes. 

Dr.  Wright,  in  presenting  to  Mr.  J.  V.  Hughes 
Dr.  Smith’s  gold  medal,  for  proficiency  in  the 
French  language,  remarked  that,  just  before  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  he  had  become  aware  of  the  pleas¬ 
ing  duty  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  None 
knew  better  than  did  his  lordship — whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  both  ancient  and  modern  languages  was 
well  known — the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
continental  languages.  This  branch  of  study  was 
most  essential  to  a  professional  man.  True,  they  had 
good  translations  of  many  jiopular  works ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  read 
these  authors  in  the  original,  to  guard  against  false 
statements.  As  an  instance  of  this  necessity  he 
might  relate  an  anecdote.  An  important  work 
having  appeared  on  the  Continent,  it  was  desirable 
that  a  translation  should  be  published.  Well,  a 
gentleman  was  waited  on,  and  £200  offered  for  a 
translation.  The  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  away 
went  the  gentleman  to  a  bookseller,  who  agreed  to 
get  it  done  for  £100.  The  bookseller  forthwith 
hied  him  to  a  poor  fellow  in  a  garret,  and  gave  him 
£50  for  the  job.  The  result  was,  that  this  poor 
fellow,  knowing  nothing  of  the  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  nor  of  professional  technicalities,  turned  out 
the  book  crowded  with  errors. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that,  to  the 
students  of  the  present  session,  both  resident  and 
non-resident,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Law  has  offered 
the  sum  of  £100,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  prize¬ 
men  generally  ;  £5  to  such  as  gain  one  medal;  £15 
to  such  as  gain  two  medals ;  and  so  on  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  before-mentioned  sum  will  extend. 
Mr.  Chancellor  Law  has  also  presented  to  the  col¬ 
lege  the  magnificent  paintings  which.now  adorn  the 
college — namely,  the  “  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,”  by  David  ;  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;”  “King 
Charles  the  First  and  St.  Roche.”  He  also  made  a 
second  addition  to  the  library  of  upwards  of  600 
volumes,  including  principally  the  standard  works 
of  English  literature.  His  donations  of  books  now 
amount  to  more  than  1,300  volumes. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


(official  ABSTRACT.) 

Mr.  Liston  exhibited  a  specimen  of  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus.  The  stricture  existed  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  was  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  capable  only  of  allowing  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  goose-quill.  It  had  existed  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  there  was  observed  considerable 
hypertrophy  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx, 
particularly  the  inferior.  The  upper  cornua  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  were  so  approximated  as  to 
leave  but  a  space  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  be¬ 
tween  them,  being  a  diminution  of  about  an  inch 
in  the  length  of  their  normal  interval.  The 
patient,  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  Cruik- 
shank  and  John  Hunter,  lived  to  between  seventy 
and  eighty. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  FEMUR  (r). 

Dr.  Peacock  introduced  to  the  meeting  sections 
and  drawings  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  left 
femur,  from  a  patient  who  had  been  supposed  to 
have  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  that  bone. 
The  capsular  ligament  was  much  thickened; 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  thicker  than  usual;  but 
the  cavity  natural,  and  the  round  ligament  entire. 
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The  head  and  great  trochanter  were  on  the  same 
plane,  the  neck  of  the  bone  being  much  shortened 
behind.  The  head  was  directed  more  posteriorly 
than  usual.  Several  firm  fibrous  bands  extended 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  these  covered,  in  part,  a  large,  irregular,  bony 
projection,  encircling  the  neck,  and  most  con- 
spicuousin  front.  The  bony  structure  was  atrophied, 
and  the  cancelli  filled  with  oily  matter.  Por¬ 
tions  of  diseased  bone  extended  at  each  side 
of  the  neck  into  the  substance  of  the  head, 
from  the  points  where  the  irregular  bony 
projection  was  situated  externally,  and  between 
these  the  structure  was  more  dense  than  elsewhere. 
A  distinct  band  was  traceable  between  the  dense 
columns  of  bone  at  their  extremities.  The  patient, 
when  seventy-nine,  fell  from  the  top  of  a  stair  on 
his  left  hip.  Eleven  months  after  he  could  get 
about  with  the  aid  of  crutches  ;  the  foot,  however, 
was  slightly  everted ;  the  limb  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  other.  The  age  of  the  patient  at  death 
was  not  known. 

Dr.  Peacock  remarked  that  he  had  much  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
bone  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  frac¬ 
ture  or  disease.  The  examination  of  different 
specimens  in  the  museums  of  London  had  failed 
to  convince  him. 

Mr.  Liston  had  no  hesitation  in  regarding  the 
specimen  in  question  as  one  of  interstitial  disease 
so  frequently  consequent  on  injuries  of  the  hip, 
unattended  with  fracture. 

POST-PHARYNGE.-VL  ABCESS. 

Dr.  Peacock  exhibited  a  preparation  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  form. 

The  sac  of  the  abscess,  which  was  the  size  of  a 
small  egg,  was  seen  situated  between  the  bodies  of 
the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  not  causing,  however,  much  projection  of 
the  latter,  from  its  being  flattened  in  front.  In 
connection  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sac, 
there  sprang  a  small  cyst,  forming  a  nipple-like 
prolongation  into  the  pharynx,  and  completely 
closing  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  It  admitted  the 
point  of  the  little  finger,  and  was  freely  moveable, 
and  perfectly  translucent  at  its  extremity  and  sides. 
The  preparation  was  from  a  female  infant,  seven 
months  old.  The  child  had  occasionally  suffered 
from  dyspnoea  for  three  weeks,  the  symptoms 
having  been  very  urgent  for  the  last  three  days  of 
its  life.^  In  the  intervals  of  the  dyspnoea  the 
respiration  was  natural;  but  the  slightest  exposure 
to  cold,  motion,  or  excitement,  brought  on  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  symptoms,  which  were  attended  in 
inspiration  by  a  peculiarly  croupy  sound.  There 
was  no  other  disease  observed  after  death,  with 
the  exception  of  much  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  and 
slight  lobular  condensation  in  the  lungs.  Dr. 
Peacock  said  that  another  child,  of  the  same  age 
and  of  the  same  parents,  had  been  brought  to  hfm 
suffering  with  symptoms  similar  in  every  respect; 
and  that,  having  directed  the  appropriate  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  second  day  of  the  attack,  the  progress 
was  arrested. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART  FROM  MUSCULAR 
EXERTION. 

Dr.  Richard  Quain  exhibited  drawings  and 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  serious  injuries  which 
sometimes  occur  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
or  to  the  aortic  valves,  during  muscular  efforts. 

The  first  specimen  was  a  heart  which  had  un¬ 
dergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  through  the  pos¬ 
terior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  of  which  a  rupture 
had  occurred  during  some  slight  muscular  efforts. 
He  detailed  the  general  characters  of  the  injury, 
and  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  change 
which  the  texture  of  the  heart  had  undergon"e. 
He  explained  that  in  cases  such  as  this,  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  feebly  acting  ventricle ;  it 
presses  against  and  prevents  the  effective  action 
of  the  aortic  valves.  The  blood  of  the  ventricle 
and  that  of  the  aorta  is  thus  made  a  continuous 
column,  which  presses  with  the  force  of  many 
pounds  on  the  surface  of  the  ventricle,  predis- 
posed  by  the  degeneration  of  its  texture  to  yield 
to  this  force,  and  rupture  then  occurs.  On  the 
other  band,  when  the  ventricle  acts  vigorously, 


and  when,  during  muscular  efforts,  the  pressure 
of  the  column  of  blood  in  the  aorta  is  increased, 
its  valves  sometimes  yield  and  are  seriously  in¬ 
jured  ;  of  four  cases  of  this  accident  he  gave  the 
striking  details.  One  occurred  in  a  smith  working 
in  a  state  of  excitement  with  a  sledge  hammer ; 
the  second  in  a  porter  who  tried  in  a  passion  to 
force  open  a  door ;  the  third  in  a  man  heavily 
laden  ;  and  the  fourth  in  a  groom  running  with  a 
horse.  Of  each  case  he  gave  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs,  the  latter  being  clearly  those  of 
regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves ;  the  pos(. 
mortem  appearances  in  three  of  the  cases  showed 
the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion  in  each,  and  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  accident  referred  to.  The 
fourth  case  still  lives. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  these  cases  by  the 
author  w’ere — 

1st.  That  the  aortic  valves  are  liable  to  injury 
during  muscular  efforts. 

2nd.  That  this  injury  is  not  necessarily  imme- 
diately  fatal,  but  that  this  will  probably  be  the 
result  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  two  years. 

3rd.  That  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and 
progress  of  this  injury  correspond  to  those  of  the 
like  lesion  which  result  from  disease. 

A  drawing  was  exhibited,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
T.  K.  Chambers,  of  the  post-moi'tem  appearances 
found  in  the  brain  of  a  woman  who  died  with 
symptoms  of  apoplexy,  after  a  surgical  operation. 


REVIEWS. 


Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Relation  to  Physiology 

and  Pathology,  By  Baron  Justus  Liebig. 

M.D.,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1846,  pp.  116. 

(Continued  from  page  73.) 

‘I  The  constituents  of  plants  and  animals  into 
which  sulphur  and  oxygen  enter  are  formed  of  com¬ 
pound  organic  atoms.”  (P.  43.)  We  should 
particularly  like  to  know  what  a  compound  organic 
atom  is  ?  Something  strange,  no  doubt  ! 

”  The  same  sugar  of  beetroot  which  ferments  at 
an  ordinary  temperature,  and  is  decomposed  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  yields,  on  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  juice,  without  the  addition  of 
any  foreign  substance,  mannite,  lactic  acid,  gum, 
carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen.”  (P.  47.)  In  the 
first  place,  beetroot  sugar,  by  fermenting  at  any 
temperature,'  is  not  decomposed  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid ;  it  is  a  process  of  acquisition  and 
combination  of  oxygen  that  gives  rise  to  the  new 
products,  not  the  mere  decomposition  and  different 
arrangement  of  the  constituents  of  the  sugar.  In 
the  next  place,  we  deny  altogether  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  to  the  sugar  of  beetroot  can  produce 
the  substances  mentioned  by  Liebig,  without  the 
agency  of  oxygen !  The  statement  is  perfectly 
gratuitous  and  without  foundation. 

“  Alcohol  and  common  salt,  in  certain  quantities, 
arrest  putrefaction,  and  consequently  the  process 
of  fermentation,  by  removing  from  the  putrid  body 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  is  a  necessary 
requirement  for  this  change.”  (P.  50).  Here  is 
another  of  Liebig’s  broad  assumptions!  If  alcohol 
act  thus,  in  arresting  putrefaction,  how  does  it 
happen  proof  spirit,  diluted  with  three  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  will  preserve  animal  bodies ;  and 
that  an  unsaturated  solution  of  common  salt  will 
exert  an  antiseptic  action  for  a  considerable  time  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  water  will  preserve  animal  substances 
indefinitely  ;  so  will  certain  of  the  volatile  oils  ; 
yet  in  neither  case  can  the  effect  be  due  to  the 
abstraction  of  water. 

“  Neither  does  arsenious  acid  affect  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  the  blood,  but  its  action  on  membranes 
and  the  membranous  structures  is  unquestion¬ 
able.^  (Rp-  30,  51.)  Liebig  seems  to  have  made 
this  idle  statement  merely  to  support  a  certain 
crotchet  he  is  cultivating,  about  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  arsenic.  If  he  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  mixing  blood  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
and  watching  it  a  few  weeks,  he  will  see  the  mis¬ 
take  he  has  committed  1  Had  he  ever  studied  in 
a_  dissecting-room,  where  subjects  are  preserved 


by  the  injection  of  arsenious  acid  into  their  blood¬ 
vessels,  he  would  have  known  better  than  have 
written  the  nonsense  above  quoted. 

“The  requirement  for  the  capacity  of  infecting 
a  second  individual,  is  the  presence  in  the  body 
of  the  latter  of  a  substance  which  can  oppose  no 
resistance,  either  in  itself,  or  through  the  vital 
energy  in  the  organism,  to  the  causes  affecting  a 
change  of  form  and  property.”  (P.  55.)  He 
should  have  said,  the  capacity  of  being  infected ; 
because  the  capacity  varies  with  the  individuals 
subjected  to  infection,  rather  than  with  the  in¬ 
fecting  matter  itself.  This  may  be  the  same  in 
multiplied  instances  of  application,  and  yet  be 
propagated  in  very  few  of  them.  As  for  any  sub¬ 
stance  mthe  body  resisting,  se,  infection,  the 
idea  of  such  a  thing  is  almost  too  absurd  to  merit 
notice.  What  substance  is  there  in  the  body  that 
does  not  owe  its  action  to  vital  power?  To  talk 
of  any  substance  in  resisting  infection,  is  just 
as  rational  as  to  say  a  dead  body  or  a  log  of  wood 
could  do  so.  The  animal  frame  is  healthy  or  un¬ 
healthy,  resists  disease  or  yields  to  it,  through  its 
vital  forces  and  conditions,  and  through  none 
other. 

“  The* termination  of  disease  is  only  a  destruction 
and  removal  of  this  matter  (i.  e.,  the  aforesaid 
substance) ;  it  is  a  re-establishment  of  the  condition 
of  equilibrium  of  those  causes  in  the  organism 
which  regulate  its  normal  functions,  and  which 
had  been  temporarily  suspended.”  (P.  55.)  First, 
it  is  an  ideal  something  invested  with  assumed 
substantiality;  and  then  it  is  a  something  else, 
expressed  in  the  unintelligible  nonsense  just 
quoted — nonsense  so  utterly  such,  that  we  will 
willingly  pay  any  man  for  his  trouble  who  will 
engage  to  find  the  slightest  rational  meaning  in  it. 

“No  one  feels  any  scruple  in  assigning  a  scarcely 
appreciable  difference  of  temperature  as  the  cause 
of  inflammation,  fever,  or  death.”  (P.  56.)  This 
might  be  true  if  all  mankind  had  as  little  scruple, 
as  Liebig,  of  putting  forth  fancies  for  facts,  regard¬ 
less  whether  right  or  ivrong  ;  but  we  beg  to  assure 
him  that  he  enjoys  a  most  unenviable  originality 
in  this  singular  proposition :  for,  excepting  him¬ 
self,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  man  living,  and  in 
his  right  mind,  could  be  found,  who  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  a  “  scarcely  appreciable  difference 
of  temperature”  could  "cause  inflammation,  fever, 
and  death.” 

“  Contagion  of  the  itch  is  an  animal  with  a 
mandibular  apparatus  which  lays  eggs.”  (P.  58.) 
As  relative  pronouns  represent  the  noun  which 
stands  nearest  to  them,  we  should  understand  from 
this  sentence,  that  the  mandibular  apparatus  lays 
the  eggs,  did  we  not  know  enough  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  to  believe  otherwise.  The  announcement  of 
an  insect  being  contagion  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way ! ! 

“  We  term  it  fixed  contagion,  because  it  cannot 
fly.”  (P.58.)  Did  Liebig  or  anybody  else  ever  hear 
of  contagion  that  could  fig  ?  What  could  induce  our 
author  to  write  upon  a  science  the  very  technicals 
of  which  he  does  not  understand ! 

At  p.  59  he  tells  us  that  “  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
dysentery  are  contagious”;  and  in  the  same  para¬ 
graph  he  says  “  that  we  are  not  able  to  recognise 
any  organic  entities  as  the  source  of  propagating 
smallpox  and  syphilis.”  Did  Liebig  ever  look 
through  the  microscope  at  smallpox,  or  syphilitic, 
matter  ?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  either  communi¬ 
cating  a  particular  disease  by  inoculation  ? 

“  Vital  force  decides  the  direction  of  attraction, 
and  opposes  the  force  of  cohesion,  heat,  and  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  destroying  the  influence  of  every  cause 
that  hinders  the  association  of  atoms  in  combina¬ 
tions  of  a  higher  order  without  the  organism.”  (P. 
64.)  W^hilst  in  one  part  of  his  writings  Liebig  tries 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  living  man  is  nothing 
but  a  laboratory,  and  has  none  other  forces  within 
him  than  those  that  are  chemical  and  physical,  we 
find  him,  in  this  place,  the  advocate  of  an  ultra 
doctrine  of  vitalism,  and  investing  the  vis  vitce  with 
attributes  which  the  veriest  dreamer  of  the  imma¬ 
terial  school  would  laugh  at.  As  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  w’e  leave  it  to  be  commented 
upon  by  those  who  have  sagacity  and  comprehen- 
ion  enough  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  it.  We 
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candidly  confess  that,  to  us,  it  is  an  unmixed 
mystery.  In  closing  this  part  of  our  notice,  we 
quote  a  passage  concerning  fungi,  as  one  amongst 
scores  of  sentences  we  could  take  in  illustration 
of  our  author’s  obscurity  of  expression,  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  definite  facts  : — 

“  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  processes  and 
their  respective  products  are  changed  by  their  pre¬ 
sence,  for,  by  means  of  their  process  of  nutriment 
[process  of  nutrition?'\  and  respiration,  they  ac¬ 
celerate  solution,  limiting  its  baneful  infiuence 
upon  the  surrounding  parts  to  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  period  of  time.”  (P.  66.) 

(To  be  continued.! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  men  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  toicn.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  for  twelve  mojiths. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s.;  Quarterly,  6s.  Gd. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance, 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”— desirable  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s,  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade, 

Mr.  Markwick,  o/LanyAam-pZacc,  wishes  to  make 
known  to  the  profession  that  he  will  be  happy  to 
show  them,  any  morning  before  twelve  o’clock,  spe¬ 
cimens  of  his  new  substitute  for  Poultices,  S^c, 
The  value  of  the  material  is  such  that  medical 
men  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it, 

A  Country  M.D.  inquires — “  Can  you  inform  me 
whether  the  Medical  Galvanic  Apparatus,  adver- 
tisedbyMr,  W,  H.  liaise,  of  Finsbu7'y -circus,  ispos- 
sessed  of  greater  advantages  than  any  other  f  ’  -  -  ‘  ‘iVb. 
“  Whether,  by  it,  a  continuous  galvanic  current, 
without  any  great  amount  of  shock,  if  capable  of 
being  g  raduated,  can  be  given  f”  —  I'es .  ‘  ‘  Perhaps, 
you  can  mform  me  whether  there  exists  in  Londmi 
any  institution  or  library  from  which  medical  men 
in  the  coxmtry  could  obtain  the  loa7i  of  books  of 
reference  f’ — No, 

Fair  Play,  Torquay,  xcill  admit,  probably,  that  we 
have  taken  sufficient  notice  of  the  matter, 

■  An  Assistant. — The  payment  of  the  fare  of  an  as¬ 
sistant  from  town  to  a  coimtry  place  is  matter  of 
arrangement.  Most  general  practitioners,  we 
fancy,  would  pay  the  fare, 

A  St.  George’s  Student,  m  defending  the  Hospital  and 
attacking  the  pupils  of  the  adjoinmg  school,  makes 
two  inistakes— first,  in  supposing  that  the  letter 
signed  “A  Student”  is  not  from  a  student  (we 
have  his  name)  ;  and  secoiidly,  in  being  less  fair 
than  the  assailed  pa^-ty,  not  giving  a  naine  himself, 
A  Subscriber  from  the  Beginning. — The  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  extra-U7-ban  licentiates,  though  under 
a  different  board  of  examiners,  does  7iot  matc7-ially 
differ  from  that  of  int7'a-7i7'ban  lice7itiatcs.  The 
exami7iatio7x  is  7iot  px'actical,  a7id  may  be  in  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Latm  at  the  qoleasure  of  the  candidates. 
No  fixed  sides,  however,  goversx,  we  apprehend, 
either  the  severity  or  assioimt  of  the  exasninatiosi. 
To  get  the  s/iost  precise  infor/nation  an  inquiry 
should  be  ssiade  of  the  secretasy,  who  alosie  casi 
state  the  times  of  exasnmatiosi ;  the  period  de¬ 
pending  071  the  nu)7iber  of  casididates, 

Discipulus  Lanensis  gives  emphatic  reasosis  why 
Dr,  Pettigs-ew  could  7iot  have  mtesided  to  assussie 
the  honour  (such  as  it  may  be)  of  a  teachersh  ip  to 
the  St,  Geosge’s  Hospital  Medical  School,  “  ls<. 
It  is  notorious  to  all  the  studesits  that  hi  the  vaca- 
tio7i  of  this  year  asi  offer  seas  made  to  Mr,  Lane, 
the  lecturer  07i  asiatomy  at  this  school,  to  place 
him  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  St,  George’s 
Hospital,  asid  that  Mr,  Lasie  7'efused  the  offer. 


Und,  The  classes  at  Mr,  Lane's  school  as-c  remu- 
sicrative  to  their  respective  teachers,  whilst  the 
late  teachers  of  axiatomy  at  Khmerton-sti-eet  make 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the7j  have  never  p7'ofited 
one  sovereign  durmg  the  whole  time  that  school 
has  been  established,"  Our  correspo7ide7it  adds 
some  C077iplimenta7'y  allusions  to  Dr,  Pettigrew, 
iohich  we  need  7iot  reqyeat :  they  are  un7iecessa7-y  to 
to  ail  argu7ne7it  very  conclusive, 

A  Subscriber  xcill find  that  7ce  shall  pursue  the  nexo 
vem  7ce  have  ope7ied.  The  complaint  made  is  tiot 
unmerited,  arid  deserves  attentim.  We  shall  ad- 
veH  to  it, 

M.D. — “  What  is  the  examinatio7i  required  for  a 
diploma  at  St,  Aiidi'ew’s  ?”  A  worthy  friend  hard 
by  7'e7narks  froin  “  seven  to  ten  pounds,"  The 
authorities,  hoioever,  give  a  someiohat  stricter  test 
— varying,  we  believe,  with  the  positioxi  of  the  caii- 
didate.  We  have,  however,  given  fidl  mformation 
071  this  subject  in  earlier  numbe7's, 

Mr.  Galbraith,  Brompton. — We  have  received  this 
geiitleinaii' s  cai'ds  and  ch-culai-s,  axid  xnust  pro- 
nou7ice  them  below  what  ‘^professional  dffiiity” 
7'equi7'es  from  him.  There  is  a  limit  to  even 
dignity ;  hut  we  caxmot  say  that  Mr,  Galbraith 
has  offiended  on  the  right  side. 

We  are  requested  to  say  that  in  Dr,  Gore’s  paper, 
relative  to  the  per7nane7it  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs, 
we  should  read  "Dr,  Knight  Carey”  instead  of 
‘‘Dr,  Bright  Casey,” 

Will  Filius  ^sculapii  favour  us  xoith  his  7iame  in 
C07ifide7iee  1 

Mr.  Brady’s  paper  is  accepted.  It  will  appear  m 
an  early  xxumber, 

Mr.  Prankerd,  Langport. — The  Provmcial  Direc¬ 
tory,  adve7'tised  a  few  weeks  smee  in  our  Journal, 
will,  we  believe,  be  published  toith  bona  fides, 
though  published  by  our  frie7id  Mr,  Churchill, 
Of  the  other  toe  k7iow  little  ;  and  we  would  px-efer 
that  our  coi'respoxidcnts  would  satisfy  thexnselves 
f7'077i  soxne  better-dnfox'med  soux'ce. 

The  suggestion  of  our  Limerick  corx'espoxident  07i 
‘‘  Inco77ipatibles’’  will  7iot  be  lost, 

Veritas  wxites  to  us  m  stx-ong  terms  agamst  what  he 
calls  the  intrigue  of  the  Medical  Coxnmittee  of  the 
Newcastle  Infirxnary,  to  induct  a  7i07i-qualified 
practitioner,  Mr,  Gibb,  into  the  post  of  House- 
surgeon,  He  says,  “  that  the  coxiduct  of  the  me¬ 
dical  staff,  in  interfering  at  all,  is  viewed  with 
great  axid  just  7‘cprobation  ;  but  that  they  should 
have  given  their  support  to  a  youxxg  man  destitxde 
of  axvy  diplo77ia  is  mconsistent  axid  ti/idignified  to 
the  last  degree.  The  followmg  is  a  short  resume 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  : — 1.  Mr,  Taylo7'’s  resig- 
natioxi  was  laid  before  the  House  Coxnmittee  on  the 
24(A  of  Septexnber,  2.  A  recommendatioxi  sigxied  by 
six  of  the  medical  professioxi,  m  favour  of  Mr, 
Gibb,  teas presexited  at  the  same  tbne,  .3.  The  va- 
caxicy  was  7iot  officially  announced  till  October  16, 
axiddxirixig  the  interval  akind  of  under -cux'rent  was 
set  agoixig  by  the  medical  men  in  favour  of  their 
protege.  4.  The  advertisemexit  announcmg  the 
vacancy  omitted  to  state  the  fact  that  a  diploma 
is  hidispensable ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
xxominee  of  the  committee  is  disqualified.”  An 
a7i7xou7xce77ient  to  that  effect  has  appeared,  so  that 
we  7xeed  not  enter  07x  the  subject, 

J.  D. —  Gu77x  Ax'abic  is  used  as  a  dcmulcexxt  hx  xxxedi- 
cixxe.  If  our  correspoxxdexxt  be  ixx  good  health,  medi- 
cines  are  ‘‘  uxxwholesoxne,”  If  ixx  bad  health,  he 
will  do  better  to  coxisult  a  regular  px'actitioncr  tixaxx 
trxist  to  axxy  supposed  vix'txxe  in  guxxx  Ax'abic,  It 
caxxxxot  alo/xe  do  effective  service,  and  xixight  do 
mischief. 

Dr.  Parsey,  M.B.,  one  of  the  hoxxorary  secretaxies  of 
the  West  Londoxx  Literary  Ixxstitutioxx,  has  loxittexx 
to  xis  expx'essixxg  his  axnazemexxt  at  the  chaxge 
agaixxst  Dr,  Pettigrew  by  "  Oxxe  of  the  Board  of 
Govex'xxors”  of  St,  Geox-ge’s  Hospital,  lohich  was 
pxinted  in  our  last  xxumber.  He  assuxnes  that  the 
mistake  (oxigixxatixxg  a  sexious  charge  of  profes¬ 
sional  honour  !)  occurred,  as  we  swmised,  by  the 
secx'ctaries,  natux-ally  exxough,  coxxfouxxding  the 
lectux'crs  of  St,  George’s  School  of  Medicine  with 
those  of  the  Hospital — a  mistake,  toe  fear,  that 
ought  to  be  apologized  for  to  the  School  uuthoxities 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  Hosqntal,  Dr,  Parsey’ s 
expressioxxs  of  surpxise  at  the  illiberal  use  xxxade  by 
rivals  of  the  mistake  ax'e  natux-al,  but  txxay  be 


omitted  in  consequexxce  of  the  further  notice  of  the 
subject  elsewhere, 

A  Correspondent,  who  does  xxot  give  us  his  xxame, 
relates  the  ease  of  a  youxxq  woxxxaxx  (Elizabeth 
Harley,  Edmuxxd-strect,  Livexpool)  who  walked 
limpixxgly  and  with  great  difficulty  ixx  eoxxsequexxce 
of  atx  ixxjury  to  her  spixxe  caused  by  a  severe  fall, 
but  was  enabled  to  walk  perfectly  upright  after 
a  mesmeric  seance.  The  xxxothcr,  udio  would  appear 
to  be  one  of  the  many  female  readers  of  Mr, 
M‘Neile,  was  so  alarnxed,  we  are  told,  at  the  sxxdden 
xniracle  that  she  ran  out  of  the  rooxix  as  though  it 
were  “  Sataxxic.”  Will  axxy  medical  friexxd  ixxves- 
tigate  the  case  for  us,  axxd  report  on  it  f 

Errata. — Inthe"  ObservatioxxsonOphthalxnic  Sur¬ 
gery, ’’by  Mr,  Waltoix,  ixx  our  last  number — Page  66, 
coluxnxx  1 ,  litxe  Q,for“  secretions"  read  ‘  ‘  excretioxxs,’* 
Colunxn  1,  line  37,  for  “  root”  read  “  rest,"  Co¬ 
lumn  3,  lixxe  l,for  “  sensatioix”  read  “  sccrctioxx," 
Colxxmxx  3,  lixxe  9,  for ‘‘ favourable"  read  “un- 
favourable,"  Column  3,  lixxe  38, /or  ”  sore"  read 
"nose,”  Throughout  the  paper  for  "  stile’’  read 
“  style," 

B. —  The  description  will  be  inserted  with  pleasure. 
The  cases  will  also  be  welcome. 

Dr.  Baldwin’s  "  circular” ^rom  Redditch  is  curious. 
The  learned  physiciaxx,  it  appears,  has  the  best 
possible  trxiss  as  well  as  advice  for  his  pxatients. 
This  is  going  too  far, 

A  Three-years  Subscriber  will  fixul  the  book  x'e- 
cently  published  by  Dr,  Thurxxam  most  to  suit  his 
viexi's,  Thewox'k  also  by  Dr,  Williaxns,  advertised 
ixx  our  columns,  is  ixxvaluable.  Dr,  Prichard’s 
book  oxx  “  Iixsanity”  is  a  cheap  axxd  good  wox'k  on 
the  subject. 
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“  Plures  errores,  iidem  que  capitales.” — Augustine. 
We  have  a  particular  desire  that  the  learned 
editor  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review  ”  should  keep  out  of  the  entanglements 
of  quackery.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  whom 
it  concerns  us  to  keep  safely  w’ithin  the  pale  of 
the  legitimate  profession.  The  smaller  fry  may 
go  and  welcome  ;  nobody  misses  them,  or  cares 
about  their  exit ;  they  are  of  little  use  as  friends, 
and,  as  enemies,  give  us  no  cause  of  appre¬ 
hension.  But,  with  the  more  enlightened  and 
influential  of  us,  the  case  is  just  the  reverse : 
when  these  run  into  error,  there  is  no  saying 
how  many  followers  may  find  themselves  in  the 
same  predicament.  Men  in  high  station  neces¬ 
sarily  regulate,  by  their  example  and  precept, 
the  line  of  belief  and  course  of  conduct  of  the 
many  who  are  incapable  of  independent  opinion 
and  action.  It  is  this  that  makes  exalted  posi¬ 
tion  dangerous,  and  invests  its  occupant  with 
serious  responsibility. 

We  are  prompted  to  these  preliminary  obser¬ 
vations  from  having  read,  we  confess  with  regret, 
an  article  on  hydropathy,  by  Dr.  Forbes,  in  the 
last  number  of  his  able  review.  We  the  more 
regret  the  appearance  of  that  article  because 
the  subject,  as  its  author  has  treated  it,  was 
quite  unworthy  his  erudite  pen ;  and  because 
the  fact  of  such  a  comment,  from  such  a  source, 
will  be  construed  into  an  approval  of  the  cold- 
water  cure  as  at  present  practised,  and  Dr. 
Forbes  w  ill  be  seized  upon,  nolens  volens,  as  a 
champion  of  hydropathy  by  the  many  needy 
adventurers  who  adorn  that  unenviable  calling. 
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That  it  may  not  be  so  is  our  sincerest  wish ;  for 
we  should  as  much  grieve  that  his  lirilliant  re¬ 
putation  as  a  scholar  and  a  physician  should 
he  injured,  as  that  the  j)rofession  of  legiti¬ 
mate  medicine  should  cease  to  be  adore ed  by 
accounting  him  one  of  its  choicest  members; 
but  we  know  the  danger  of  getting  too  near  an 
enemy’s  camp.  We  know,  also,  that  quacks 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  Give  them  the  smallest 
recognition,  and  they  claim  your  intimate 
acquaintance ;  every  inch  of  ground  that  you 
fail  to  dispute  with  them,  they  mark  out  as 
being  trodden  by  you  in  common  with  them¬ 
selves.  Stern,  positive,  and  uncompromising, 
should  be  our  dealings  with  the  aliens  of  the 
profession.  Without  going  out  of  the  way  to 
fight  them,  it  is  sufficient  to  repel  their  effrontery 
when  it  amounts  to  obtrusiveness.  This  is  all 
we  w'ould  have  to  do  with  quackery  in  any 
shape — never  to  court  its  company  for  the  sake 
of  correcting  it,  but  boldly  to  seize  upon  it,  and 
thrust  it  away  as  an  unclean  thing,  whenever  it 
would  attempt  to  wind  its  filthy  folds  round 
ourselves  or  our  sacred  calling.  Much  less 
would  we  in  any  degree  share  in,  or  patronise, 
its  affected  proprieties.  The  danger  of  doing 
so  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  give 
encouragement  to  any  part  of  an  illegal  system, 
the  public  will  hold  you  to  be  in  good  faith  w'ith 
the  whole  w’orking  of  it.  Besides,  admitting 
that  in  any  system  good  and  bad  are  necessarily 
intermixed,  it  is  impossible  to  encourage  the 
better  without  at  the  same  time  enhancing  the 
worse  part.  Robin  Hood,  for  instance,  was  a 
very  charitable  man,  he  gave  largely  of  riches 
to  those  who  were  in  penury  ;  but  he  did  not 
give  his  own,  for  he  had  nothing  to  give ;  he 
was  obliged  to  rob  one  man  to  relieve  another : 
so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
encourage  the  charitable  disposition  of  this  out¬ 
law  without  at  the  same  time  prompting  him  to 
further  acts  of  pillage — to  havejmade  him  the 
more  generous  would  have  only  been  making 
him  the  greater  thief.  So  it  is  with  quackery 
in  any  shape  ;  advocate  any  part  of  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  whole,  and  the  unworthier  part, 
if  there  be  such  a  thing,  will  lay  its  claim  to  the 
compliment.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  danger  in  having  to  do  with  illegalities. 
Perhaps  no  man  living  could  be  found  so  arrant 
a  rascal  as  to  have  no  good  in  him.  Johnson 
said  the  better  part  predominated,  even  in  the 
worst  of  men  ;  yet,  if  we  saw  a  worthy  fellow 
playing  at  laying  heads  together  with  a  convicted 
scoundrel,  we  should  very  mueh  doubt  the  safety 
of  his  situation;  and  if  he  told  us  that  he  was 
snoozing  with  this  sinner  to  get  what  little  good 
was  left  in  him,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  his  time  would  be  much  better  occupied  if 
he  employed  himself  in  gathering  virtue  where 
it  was  not  quite  so  sparing.  We  can  see  no 
wisdom  in  drinking,  like  an  intellectual  syphon, 
from  a  dirty  pool,  when  from  another  there  is  a 
pure  draught  to  be  drawn  free  from  the  risk  of 
contagion. 

The  personal  danger  we  have  just  alluded 
to  is  somewhat  unhappily  illustrated  in  Dr. 
Forbes’s  article,  a  short  time  back,  on  homoeo¬ 
pathy.  That  article,  we  feel  assured,  w'as  written 
with  the  best  intention,  and  solely  to  subserve 


the  cause  of  rational  medicine.  It  contained 
much  that  w'as  good  and  well  worthy  the 
writer,  but  the  whole  production  was  ruined 
by  the  illustration.  The  whole  bent  of  the 
discourse  was  to  show  that  we  are  too  pro¬ 
digal  of  physic ;  that  we  often  give  it  when  not 
wanted,  and  when  it  is  wanted,  that  we  give 
it  frequently  in  too  large  quantities.  But  what 
need  was  there  to  bring  in  homoeopathy  to  illus¬ 
trate  this?  From  the  experience  of  all  ranks 
of  authorities  in  our  profession,  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence,  safe  and  scientific,  might  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  physic  is  often  given  in 
ridiculously  large  doses.  We  are  in  no  wise 
indebted  to  homoeopathy  to  tell  us  this  well- 
known  truth ;  yet  Dr.  Forbes  chose  to  illustrate 
it  by  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  infinitesimal 
doses.  His  intention  no  doubt  was,  not  to 
show  that  homoeopathic  doses  will  cure  disease, 
but  that  disease  will  often  depart  spontaneously 
if  let  alone.  Yet  there  was  no  need  tell  us  this 
trite  tale,  after  this  questionable  fashion,  for 
the  substance  of  it  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  article  on 
homoeopathy,  as  we  take  it,  was  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  advocate  any  of  the  absurdities  of  that 
system,  but  simply  to  gather  from  the  cases 
treated  under  it  how  we  may  add  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  efficacy  of  our  own  practice,  by 
avoiding  an  undue  interference  with  nature, 
and  not  drugging  patients  to  death. 

But  we  again  emphatically  repeat  that  we  did 
not  need  homoeopathy  to  tell  us  this ;  and  that, 
without  the  smallest  reference  to  this  absurd 
doctrine,  the  learned  author  of  the  article  al¬ 
luded  to  might  have  carried  his  argument,  and 
kept  himself  aloof  from  the  dangers  of  com¬ 
paring  “  great  things  with  small.”  What  has 
been  the  consequence  of  the  plan  he  pursued  ? 
He  made  homoeopathy  the  subject  of  a  dis¬ 
quisition,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  it  for¬ 
ward  episodically,  here  and  there,  in  the  text, 
to  show  that  we  might  learn  some  useful  truths 
from  it ;  and  he  is  instantly  doomed  by  the 
homunculi  to  be  one  of  their  number.  We 
regret  to  hear  the  unwelcome  sound,  but,  for 
the  last  three  months,  our  ears  have  been  per¬ 
petually  pained  with  the  buzz  of  Dr.  Forbes 
having  become  a  homoeopathist :  and  there  is 
not  a  scribbler  in  this  small  line,  living  within 
the  range  of  the  “  British  and  Foreign,”  who 
has  not  in  consequence  flourished  his  crowquill 
triumphantly,  and  sworn  by  his  order  with  the 
vigour  of  a  hero.  Dr.  Forbes  is  claimed  as  a 
kindred  soul,  and  every  disciple  of  the  starva¬ 
tion  plan  vows  his  burning  desire  to  hob-nob 
with  the  author  of  Young  Physic,  in  a  glass  of 
genuine,  gelid,  aqua  pura  ! 

As  if  to  anticipate  this  freak  of  Father- 
Mathewism,  we  have  hydropathy,  full  length, 
in  the  pages  of  the  “  British  and  Foreign”  for 
the  October  of  the  current  year.  It  is  written 
somewhat  after  the  same  style,  and  no  doubt 
with  the  same  intention,  as  the  article  before 
referred  to ;  and  we  have  the  same  reasons  for 
regretting  its  advent.  As  surely  as  the  article 
has  appeared,  so  surely  will  the  wet-blanket  men 
claim  the  author  as  one  of  their  tribe.  We  wish 
our  contemporary  well  out  of  such  frigid  ac¬ 
quaintance.  But  what  if  both  parties  should 
lay  claim,  and  whilst  a  “  fellow-feeling  makes  [ 


them  wondrous  kind,”  swear,  as  they  pull  two 
ways,  with  one  intent — 

“  An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures  1” 

Regarding  the  article  in  question,  of  cqprse 
Dr,  Forbes  is  at  liberty  to  write  such,  and  many 
other  such,  if  he  think  fit ;  but,  having  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  world,  they  become  public 
property,  and  are  liable  to  be  canvassed  after 
the  freedom  with  which  the  like  matters  are 
conventionally  treated.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  let  them  alone,  did  we  believe  they  came 
from  a  genuine  hydropathic  source ;  but,  as  we 
believe  no  such  unworthiness  of  the  author,  we 
shall  offer  a  running  comment  on  this,  his 
latest,  and  w'e  hope  his  last,  production,  in  tole¬ 
ration  of  equivocal  practice. 

Dr.  Forbes  says,  “We  have  been  careful  to 
select,  as  our  authorities,  the  best-  informed  and 
most  impartial  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  water-cure,  and  we  have  used  our  best  en¬ 
deavours  to  appropriate  what  alone  seemed 
trustworthy.”  (P.  431.)  We  should  like  to 
know  what  trustworthy  authority  could  be 
found  upon  the  subject,  as  at  present  popular? 
Its  promoters  are  notoriously  made  up  of  men 
who  are  either  not  belonging  to  the  profession, 
or  who,  having  failed  in  legitimate  practice 
through  unfitness  for  it,  are  glad  to  seize  upon 
any  expedient  for  getting  a  living.  They  are 
adventurers  and  renegades,  every  man. 

Among  the  eight  authorities  whose  writings 
head  the  article  of  Dr.  Forbes  we  find  Sir  B. 
Lytton,  the  fashionable  novelist.  This  gentleman, 
amongst  many  other  fictions,  is  the  author  of 
“  Ernest  Maltravers,”  in  which  is  expressed  the 
high  moral  opinion,  that  “vice  loses  half  its 
viciousness  when  you  invest  it  wdth  a  senti¬ 
ment.”  What  value  may  attach  to  this  poet’s 
opinion  on  a  medical  subject  we  leave  our 
readers  to  judge. 

Some  Mr.  Lane  is  another  source  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Who  Mr.  Lane  is  we  have  never 
heard ;  and  presume,  as  no  authority  attaches 
itself  to  his  name,  that  he  is  de  facto  not  worth 
listening  to.  Robert  Hay  Graham  is  another, 
who,  though  having  an  M.D.  to  his  name,  is  as 
much  a  stranger  in  the  legitimate  scientific 
world  as  though  he  had  recently  found  his  way 
hither  from  the  moon.  Then  comes  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Johnson.  We  cannot  better  comment 
upon  him  than  by  quoting  his  every-day  ad¬ 
vertisement,  by  which  he  is  as  well  known  as 
Cockle,  Morrison,  or  any  other  of  this  class  : — 

“Hydropathy. — A  Card, — Dr.  Johnson, 
author  of  ‘  Life,  Health,  and  Disease,’  ‘  Re¬ 
sults  of  Hydropathy,’  &c.,  has  removed  from 
Stanstead,  Bury,  to  Umberslade-hall, 
Warwickshire,  a  much  larger  and  more  com¬ 
modious  house,”  &c.  &c.  We  opine  no  de¬ 
liberation  is  wanted  upon  this  ! ! 

Next  comes  Sir  C.  Scudamore.  This  is  an  old 
joke  of  Sir  Charles’s.  Hehasbeeninthemilk-and- 
water  line,  time  out  of  mind.  There  is  scarcely 
any  end  to  the  number  of  mineral  springs  he 
has  dipped  his  fingers  into  one  day  or  other. 
As  for  his  quoted  communication,  it  is  a  medical 
visit  to  Graeffenberg,  which  we  have  read,  and 
seeing  that  it  had  especial  reference  to  Buxton, 
of  course,  treated  it  as  a  joke — the  most  indul¬ 
gent  way  of  regarding  it.  Next,  we  have  Mr, 
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Herbert  Mayo,  or  Doctor  Herbert  Mayo,  as  we 
think  he  has  become  through  the  influence  of 
the  springs  of  Germany.  Mayo  has  gone 
astray  from  us — we  do  not  wish  to  treat  a 
defunct  man  hardly — 

‘  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonuin,’ 

As  to  his  h  )St  the  traveller,  with  a  sneer. 

Said  of  his  dead  small  beer.” 

Those  who  may  wish  to  consult  Mr.  Mayo’s 
professional  obsequies,  may  read  a  review  of  his 
pamphlet  in  the  Medical  Gazette  about  twelve 
months  back.  The  concluding  names  are  Drs. 
Gully  and  Wilson — par  nobile  fratrum — of 
whom  no  doubt  our  readers  are  already  well 
informed ;  and  a  Dr.  Schedel,  now  known  to  us 
for  the  first  time.  Where  is  Captain  Claridge, 
the  father  of  the  hydropathic  quackery  in 
Britain  ? 

We  shall  continue  the  subject  in  our  next. 


•'  with  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls. 

And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls.” — Byron. 

We  fear  that  the  creed  in  vogue  about  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  wellbeing  of  the  medical  profession  is 
neither  a  wise  nor  a  useful  one.  Nay,  we  have 
a  strong  suspicion,  without  being  over  positive, 
that  it  is,  practically,  a  very  perilous  faith.  The 
employment,  the  worldly  comforts,  the  true 
dignity  of  the  whole  profession  are  more  com¬ 
promised  by  it,  we  surmise,  than  is  generally 
thought  of.  The  question  raised  is  so  im¬ 
portant,  that  it  may  well  excuse  for  it  a 
thoughtful  deliberation. 

The  great  fact  to  resume  with  is,  that  in 
this  metropolis,  at  least,  medical  students  are 
addressed  by  their  lecturers  as  though  they  were 
all  to  be  pure  surgeons,  or  physicians ;  all  to  live 
expensively  in  society,  spending  large  incomes 
acquired  with  comparative  ease.  West-end 
teachers — as  a  general  rule  teaching  solely 
because  they  have  a  competency  of  worldly  means 
themselves — will  persist  in  considering  the  body 
of  pupils  before  them  as  men  who  either  do, 
or  will,  or  should  possess  a  station  in  society 
exactly  like  their  own.  If  the  existence  of 
some  little  pharmacy  be  recognised,  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  and,  as  such,  shunned 
as  though  it  were  a  social  pestilence.  It  is  the 
great  drawback  on  gentlemanly  respectability. 
The  student  goes  to  it  as  a  task  he  cannot 
avoid,  and  dare  not  mention  even  to  himself. 
In  one  word,  the  system  is  to  educate  young 
men  to  look  forward  to  high  fees,  or  gratis  con¬ 
sultations — which  means,  that  if  they  cannot 
buy  their  way  to  practice,  or  achieve  it  by  a 
miracle,  they  must  abandon  the  profession. 

In  practice,  the  expectations  raised  by  the 
lecturers  form  the  code  by  which  a  medical 
brother’s  practice  must  be  regulated.  Does  he 
charge  high  ?  he  is  very  respectable — till  the 
bailiff  takes  possession.  Does  he  charge  low  ? 
he  lives,  but  then  pays  the  tax  for  it  in  neigh¬ 
bourly  insinuation  and  abuse.  Hence  is  it  that 
we  have  so  many  endless  complaints  usually  of 
very  well-meaning  and  perfectly  respectable 
practitioners — but  mistaken  and  paying  in 
poverty  the  price  of  their  mistake — about 
unions  and  clubs  and  cheap  physicians.  The 
young  general  practitioner  has  adopted  the 
creed  of  his  physician-teacher,  or  pure-surgeou 
teacher,  and  finds  to  his  dismay  that  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  physician,  or  pure  surgeon,  gives  ad¬ 


vice  gratis  to  the  young  man’s  patients  elect, 
and  shares  drug  bills  with  the  neighbouring 
pharmaceutist  for  his  benevolent  trouble  ! 

Connected  with  this  state  of  things  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  very  deplorable  state  of  pro¬ 
fessional  practice.  The  annual  professional  re¬ 
ceipts  of  gentlemen  in  British  medical  practice 
are  below  what  as  many  mechanics  in  middling 
business  command.  We  have  entered  some¬ 
what  into  the  statistics  of  the  question,  and  this 
is  a  conclusion  in  which  we  are  more  than  war¬ 
ranted.  We  are  in  no  way  to  be  compared,  as 
regards  mercantile  success,  with  the  body  of 
solicitors,  and  the  hiatus  is  each  day  rather  ex¬ 
tending  than  closing.  Practitioners  are  in¬ 
creasing,  medical  practice  diminishing.  We  are 
daily  augmenting  the  reapers  with  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  harvest ! 

Now,  we  w'ould  respectfully  ask,  whether  the 
explanation  of  these  difficulties  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  false  position  our  profession  has  been 
made,  in  a  great  measure,  to  assume  to  the 
public?  Does  the  evil,  in  great  part  at 
least,  not  arise  from  our  virtually  making  our¬ 
selves  (apart  from  our  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
saries)  the  medical  attendants  of  the  upper  and 
higher-middle  classes  alone  P  We  aim  at  a 
success  too  broad  for  the  narrow  pedestal  on 
which  we  desire  to  confine  it.  We  enclose  our¬ 
selves  in  a  circle  too  small  to  embrace  our 
prosperity.  The  great  bulk  of  the  community, 
weekly  toilers,  are  excluded  from  our  calcula¬ 
tions.  A  few  pure  surgeons  and  physicians 
monopolize  the  rich ;  the  middle  classes  are  the 
heritage  of  long-established  experience ;  and 
the  greater  number  of  practitioners,  who  have 
but  the  comparatively  poor,  reject  them  in 
obedience  to  a  code  raised  in  their  own  favour 
by  the  more  fortunate ! 

We  know  that  an  analogy  has  been  looked 
after  between  our  position  and  that  of  barristers 
and  solicitors  and  clergymen.  They  accept  no 
low,  humbling  sums,  keep  no  open  shops — nor 
should  we.  Is  this  argument  a  valid  one  ?  Law 
is  the  luxury  of  the  rich — the  poor’s  part  in  it  is 
to  become  its  victims.  Barristers  and  attorneys 
indeed  exist  but  for  the  possessors  of  property. 
Dealing  nearly  always  with  large  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests,  they  not  unreasonably  look  to  not  un¬ 
handsome  pecuniary  emoluments.  But  medicine 
belongs  equally  to  all  classes :  it  is  the  friend  and 
ally  of  all,  and  must  be  administered,  in  a  pecu¬ 
niary  point  of  view,  in  reference  less  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  doctor  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient.  Lawyers,  by  adapting  themselves  to  their 
clients’  circumstances,  may  yet  have  their  own 
social  importance  flattered.  It  is  not  so  with 
medical  men  :  a  haughty  interpretation  of  the 
claims  of  their  position  would  make  them 
oppressors,  at  least  to  one  portion  of  their 
patients.  They  cannot  do  justice  to  ^others, 
without  doing  some  little  injustice  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  must  sink  some  of  the  notions 
of  gentlemanly  dignity  taught  in  the  schools, 
if  they  would  really  be  useful  at  once  to  the 
bulk  of  society  and  to  themselves. 

We  may  depend  on  one  truth,  clearly  written 
on  the  wall,  that  if  we  do  not  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  practice  that  lies  before  us,  it  will 
offer  itself  to  other  parties.  The  physician  and 


pure  surgeon  will  take  it  in  their  dispensaries 
and  hospitals,  and  the  druggists  in  their  open 
shops.  No  act  of  Parliament  can  do  for  us 
what  we  will  not  do  for  ourselves.  If  we  are 
above  our  business,  we  shall  speedily  find  men 
who,  in  the  name  of  charity  or  rapine,  will  do 
it  for  us.  Just  as  the  apothecaries  have  risen 
practically  to  the  functions  of  physicians,  be¬ 
cause  a  physician  did  not  meet  a  public  want, 
so  surely  will  the  druggists  take  up  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  general  practitioner,  because  he 
fails  to  meet  a  general  exigency.  Already  we 
have  heard  physicians,  aided  by  a  journal  once 
possessing  the  importance  of  their  organship, 
suggest  that  druggists  should  be  educated  to 
meet  the  more  ordinary  medical  exigencies  of 
patients,  and  the  suggestion  will  assume  the  force 
of  a  social  law — enacting  itself  into  a  binding 
rule — if  we  continue  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
age. 

The  comments  which  ajjpear  in  a  contemporary- 
on  the  letter  which  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
addressed  to  The  Times,  contradicting  tlie  report 
the  former  journal  had  so  boldly  put  forth  that  he 
had  resigned  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  are  too  contemptible  to  deserve  much 
notice.  Still,  as  by  a  side-wind  it  is  attempted  to 
tax  Dr.  Roget  or  Mr.  Bell  with  a  direct  falsehood, 
it  is  right  to  state  the  quibble  by  which  that  charge 
is  supported.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  letter  to  the  “  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette,”  states,  that  at  a  certain  meeting  of 
the  Physiological  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
“there  was  no  such  report  on  this  (Mr.  Beck’s)  or 
any  other  paper.”  Now,  to  contradict  this.  “La 
Coutemporaire  ”  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Roget, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  said  Committee  had  re¬ 
ceived  “  two  sep-arate  reports  on  Mr.  Beck’s  paper,’’ 
and  infers  from  this  that  either  Professor  Bell  or 
Dr.  Roget  is  wilfully  misstating  the  fact.  The  so¬ 
lution  of  this  apparent  contradiction  is  simple. 

We  can,  on  the  best  authority,  state  that  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Bell  referred  to  one  meeting,  and  that 
of  Dr.  Roget  to  another  held  at  least  ten  days  later ! 
So  much  for  the  charge  of  falsehood.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  the  complaint  in  “  the  Lancet,”  that 
the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  “a  gentlemanly  tone,”  without  being 
forcibly,  nay,  irresistibly,  reminded  of  a  passage  in 
Juvenal  —  “  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione 
querentes.” 

MEDICAL  REFORM. 

LETTERS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  A  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 

LETTER  II. 

Gentlemen,  — I  have  charged  the  Council  of 
the  Provincial  Wolf  and  Sheep  Association 
—your  Association — with  neglecting  the  interests 
of  their  members ;  and  I  will  now  adduce  evidence 
to  verify  the  accusation.  These  interests  are  not 
matters  of  uncertainty  and  dispute :  they  are  well 
defined,  urgent,  acknowledged,  and  established. 
You  have  defined  them  to  satiety,  voiced  them 
with  clamorous  unanimity :  there  can  be,  there¬ 
fore,  no  plea  of  ignorance  to  set  forth  for  this 
omission  of  duty.  At  the  juncture  when  your 
rights  were  assailed  by  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  when  the  Government,  also,  super¬ 
ciliously  disregarded  your  claims,  and  left  you  to 
defend  your  own  cause  by  your  own  exertions, 
—when  the  resources  of  your  might  were  evoked, 
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and  you  declared  in  every  corner  of  the  empire, 
with  more  distinctness,  force,  and  unanimity  than 
ever  before,  your  resolution  to  see  those  interests 
obtain  the  recognition,  and  your  claims  receive 
the  sanction,  of  latv, — at  this  moment,  the  very 
climax  of  professional  commotion,  the  Provincial 
Wolf  and  Sheep  Association  published  their  state¬ 
ment,  and  initiated  a  series  of  meetings,  with  the 
view  of  directing  this  opportune  demonstration  of 
your  will. 

Do  you, remember  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  at  this 
period  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  their 
conduct  as  the  most  subtle  and  perfidious  attempt 
ever  made  to  defeat  the  noble  sacrifices  con¬ 
secrated  by  you  to  the  ac(|uisition  of  your  just 
rights.  The  apple  of  discord  was  thrown  among 
you,  opinions  became  unsettled,  doubt  palsied  your 
strength,  all  principle  was  clouded  with  ambiguity, 
and  public  opinion  began  to  veer  even  from  those 
essential  maxims  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
cardinal  points  of  our  legislation.  To  so  great  an 
extent  was  this  the  case,  that  I  remember  attend¬ 
ing,  at  this  period,  a  meeting  of  nearly  200  medical 
men,  some  of  whom  were  old  reformers,  in  which 
the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  representation 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  was  absolutely  forbidden ! 
Nemesis  was  at  hand  with  her  scourge,  and  this, 
otherwise  highly  respectable,  body  never  met 
again.  I  attribute  all  this  mischief  to  the 
treacherous  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  the 
Provincial  Association. 

The  part,  however,  acted  then  by  this  crafty 
Council  was  simply  the  evolution  of  their  secret 
designs,  and  a  repetition  of  an  earlier  scene  in  the 
drama  of  their  career.  To  understand  this  sub¬ 
ject  clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  back 
at  least  so  early  as  the  period  when  Mr.  War- 
burton  s  motion  was  before  the  profession,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  policy  of  this  Council  has 
been  always  the  same — always  directlj’’  pernicious 
to  the  interests  of  the  general  practitioner.  There 
were  two  points  to  which  Mr.  ^Varburton  was  op¬ 
posed,  viz.,  the  elective  principle  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  ecadi  protection 
from  illegal  practice.  He  was  a  bigoted  advocate 
for  free  trade  in  physic. 

Notwithstanding  these  flagrant  omissions,  the 
Council  of  your  victimized  Association  lauded  the 
exertions  of  this  gentleman  to  the  very  echo,  and 
expressed  the  most  bitter  lamentations  that  his 
scheme  was  not  passed  through  the  House.  For 
what  reason,  gentlemen,  do  you  imagine  that 
these  dirges  and  congratulations  were  alternately 
sung?  Because  the  Council  hoped  to  carry  two 
points— firstly  but  subordinately,an  equal  standard 
of  qualification;  and  second  and  principally,  equal 
rights  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Are  these  questions,  standing  alone,  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  which  the  general  practitioners  of  this 
country  should  contend  ?  How  can  they  benefit 
you  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  increase  the  standard  of 
your  qualification  ?  That  can  be  effected  without 
granting  equal  rights.  Do  you  desire  to  emigrate 
to  the  burns  and  braes  of  Scotland,  or  to  the 
lakes  of  Ireland  ?  No,  indeed :  it  would  be  vastly 
amusing  to  see  an  English  practitioner  wandering 
thither  for  a  living.  Oatmeal  and  haddocks,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  buttermilk,  would  constitute  but  a  sorry 
exchange  for  the  solid  pudding  of  Old  England, 

What,  then,  could  such  a  measure  effect  ? 
Simply  the  legalization  of  Scoteh  and  Irish  prac¬ 
titioners  hi  England.  There  could  be  no  reci¬ 
procity  of  benefits.  It  would  not  be  the  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme  that  its  self-interested  eulogists 
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have  called  it,  but  only,  in  truth,  a  one-sided  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  benefit  of  the  graduates  of  the  sister 
countries.  So  far  as  pecuniary  advantages  are 
concerned,  it  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  the 
general  practitioners  of  this  country. 

The  English  practitioner  can  advocate  such  a 
scheme  only  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  The  ques¬ 
tion  stands  thus: — Those  gentlemen  now  illegally 
practising  in  England,  and  their  imitators,  will  have 
the  field  of  English  practice  thrown  open  to  them, 
the  floodgates  will  be  loosed,  and  we  shall  be  de¬ 
luged  with  medical  adventurers.  Our  practices 
will  hence  receive  serious  injury,  and  our  only 
alternative  is  to  require  an  equal  standard  of  exa¬ 
mination,  under  proper  supervision,  and  deter 
minate  laws.  The  practitioners  require  this  to 
save  their  practices,  and  the  teachers  to  save  their 
schools.  The  advantage  is,  indeed,  merely  vi¬ 
sionary  ;  but  drowning  men  will  catch  at  a  straw. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  many  English  prac¬ 
titioners  advocated  the  same  principles  from  a 
conscientious  desire  to  see  the  whole  profession  in 
the  three  countries  on  an  equal  footing;  and  in 
such  a  case  the  account  should  be  placed  to  their 
generosity,  for  it  is  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
cannot  possibly  profit.  In  any  point  of  view, 
gentlemen,  you  could  gain  nothing  by  supporting 
these  principles,  and  consequently,  in  reference  to 
your  interests,  it  was  a  secondary  question. 

Remember  distinctly  that  I  do  not  underrate 
the  importance  of  these  principles  as  components  of 
a  comprehensive  legislative  measure ;  I  only  affirm 
that  they  are  not  the  questions  in  which  your  in¬ 
terests  are  bound  up,  but  precisely  those  which 
vitally  affect  the  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners.  Men 
are  constantly  uneasy  while  acting  surreptitiously, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  of  vastly  more  moment  to  our 
Scotch  and  Irish  brethren  to  be  permitted  to 
practise  in  England  by  legal  sanction,  than  that 
the  English  practitioner  should  be  protected  from 
the  invasions  of  the  unqualified  pretender.  The 
Council  of  the  Provincial  Association  evidently 
think  that  the  chance  of  carrying  both  principles 
at  the  same  time  is  impracticable,  and  therefore 
try  to  swamp  you  to  save  themselves.  In  making 
these  remarks,  let  me  not  be  considered  as  using 
disparaging  language  towards  our  brethren  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Many  Irishmen  are  my 
most  admired  and  esteemed  friends ;  and  as  for 
Scotchmen, — 

“  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A  whole  one,  and  iny  heart  flies  to  my  head!” 

I  shall  never,  however,  allow  private  engagements 
and  personal  associations  to  interfere  with  the  un¬ 
equivocal  declaration  of  great  public  principles,  or 
to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

At  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Association 
and  at  the  time  alluded  to.  Dr.  Barlow  (peace  be 
to  his  manes !  for  he  was  only  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Council)  read  a  Report  on  Medical 
Reform — (God  save  the  mark  !) — made  up  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  uniform  qualification  and 
rights ;  but  it  did  not  contain  a  syllable  in  advo¬ 
cacy  of  representation  and  protection  !  So  grossly 
apparent  was  this  neglect,  that  several  gentlemen 
protested  against  the  omission.  Accustomed  as 
the  general  practitioners  are  to  be  overridden  by 
the  Council,  it  must  have  been  very  rough  treat¬ 
ment  that  caused  them  to  turn  the  heel  against 
their  drivers. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point  of  qualification 
the  report  says  : — •”  It  is  for  this  fundamental  pre¬ 
vision  the  legislative  authority  is  chiefly,  if  not 
rtfo«e,needed;  and, on  thisaccount,yourCommittee 
are  the  steady  advocates  for  making  this  object  the 
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sole  aim  (!)  until  this  essential  object  is  gained.” 
Scotch  legislation  with  a  vengeance  !  For  this 
all  the  general  practitioners  of  England  must  go 
to  the  wall !  Which  abounds  most  in  this  passage 
— temerity  or  cunning  ? 

The  report  dilated  also  upon  a  One-Faculty 
scheme,  but  the  object  was  limned  so  vaguely,  so 
obscurely  shadowed  forth  as  the  distant  and  im¬ 
possible,  but  no  less  blessed,  Utopia  of  medical 
fraternization,  that  I  cannot  but  think  the  con- 
cocters  of  the  report  were  indulging  at  the  time 
in  a  little  quiet  sarcasm  at  the  gullibility  of  their 
members.  It  amounts  to  this :  Give  us  legal 
rights,  and  we  will  get  for  you,  if  we  can,  a  One 
Faculty  1  Disinterested  patriots  1 

At  that  meeting  Dr.  Webster  said,  by  way  of 
rebuke,  and  he  deserves  credit  for  it, — ”  It  was 
well  known  that  the  representative  principle  had 
been  recognised  by  all  the  medical  associations 
now  in  existence,  except  that  which  he  was  now  ad~ 
dressing"!  Here  we  have  a  body  of  reformers, 
eight  years  old,  failing  to  recognize  the  repre¬ 
sentative  principle.  It  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
did  it  not  stand  ipsissimis  verbis  in  their  own 
transactions.  What  they  were  then,  they  are 
still :  trace  them  where  we  may,  at  every  period 
since — in  their  annual  meetings,  their  Bath  and 
Gloucester  gatherings,  their  addresses,  their  state¬ 
ments,  their  resolutions,  their  petitions — wherever 
they  tread  they  leave  the  impress  of  the  cloven 
foot  ;  whatever  they  say  is  prompted  by  self- 
interest  ;  whatever  they  do  is  marked  by  the  same 
rigid  and  inerasable  features  that  characterized 
them  at  the  beginning.  Their  mission  is  secta¬ 
rian — a  present  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  to  a  part.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
they  have  had  the  matchless  adroitness,  during 
fifteen  years,  to  make  use  of  the  money  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  many  to  the  interests  of  the  few; 
and,  having  elevated  them  to  this  “  bad  eminence,” 
there,  for  the  present,  we  will  leave  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  faithfully. 

Vox  Veritatis. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
MEDICINE,  &c. 

The  Committee  invested  with  the  functions  of 
organizing  the  Institute  have  issued  a  list  of 
the  members  who  have  already  joined,  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  a  bal¬ 
lot  was  entered  into  as  to  the  forty-eight  names 
to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
as  members  of  the  first  Council.  The  result 
was  as  follows : — 

metropolitan. 

1.  Ancell,H.,  3,  Norfolk-crescent,  Hyde-park. 

2.  Bird,  James,  16,  Orchard-street,  Portmau-sq. 

3.  Bowling,  J.,  Hammersmith. 

4.  Clayton,  J.,  3,  Percy-street,  Bedford-square. 

5.  Clilton,  Nathaniel,  Cross-street,  Islington. 

0.  Cooke,  W.,  Trinity-square,  City. 

7.  Dale,  G.  T.,  14,  Commercial-road. 

8.  Davis,  Thomas,  Hampstead. 

9.  Dodd,  John,  12,  Portman-street,  Portman-sq. 

10.  Fuller,  H.  P.,  Piccadilly. 

11.  Hardwick,  A.,  Kensington. 

12.  Headland,  Edw'.,  32,  Guildford-street,  Russell- 
square. 

13.  Lavies,  J .,  34,  Great  George-street, Westminster. 

14.  Merriman,  J.,  Kensington. 

15.  Moore,  E.  D.,  10,  Arjington-street,  Piccadilly. 

16.  Nussey,  J.,  Cleveland-row. 

17.  Pennington,  R.  R.,  15,  Portman-square. 

18.  Propert,  J.,  6,  New  Cavendish-street. 

19.  Randall,  A.  M.,  Finsbury-square. 

20.  Smith,  J.  S,,  Trinity-square,  City. 
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21.  Squibb,  G.  J.,  G,  Orcliard- street,  Portman- 
square. 

22.  Sutton,  John,  Greenvvieh. 

23.  Tegart,  E.,  39,  Pall  Mall. 

24.  Webster,  G.,  Dulwleh. 

PROVINCIAL. 

1.  Allison,  W.,  East  Retford. 

2.  Barker,  J.  H.,  Bedford. 

3.  Bryan,  J.  M.,  Northampton. 

4.  Burnett,  C.  M.,  Alton,  Hants. 

6.  Coulthurst,  J.,  Bristol. 

6.  Coward,  W.,  South  Shields. 

7.  Dalrymple,  D.,  Norwich. 

8.  Dickinson,  W.  F.  D.,  Ulverstone. 

9.  Hughes,  Richard,  Stafford. 

10.  Hunt,  R.  T.,  Manchester. 

11.  Hurst,  J.,  Bedford. 

12.  Keele,  J.  R.,  Southampton. 

13.  Lowe,  Richard,  Bristol. 

14.  Martin,  Thomas,  Reigate. 

15.  ISIorley,  Henry,  Jledhurst,  Sussc.v. 

10.  Paget,  Thomas,  Leicester. 

17.  Rogerson,  G.,  Liverpool. 

18.  Seabrook,  B.,  Brighton. 

19.  Scale,  G.  T.,  Landport,  Portsmouth. 

20.  Stedman,  J.,  Guildford. 

21.  Sleight,  R.  H.,  Hull. 

22.  Thompson,  J.,  Nottingham. 

23.  Warner,  T.,  Cirencester. 

24.  Woolridge,  H.,  Southampton. 

The  balloting  list  conttiining  these  forty-eight 
names  has  been  sent  to  the  members,  with  a 
distinct  intimation  that,  though  forty-eight 
names  are  thus  submitted,  each  member  may 
adopt  or  reject  them  as  may  seem  good  to  him, 
substituting  any  gentleman  whose  services  he 
would  prefer. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — As  an  old  member  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  I  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  Vox  Veritatis.  By  it  you  have 
done  as  much  service  to  our  .Association  as  to  the 
profession.  We  want  some  power  to  advert  to  its 
defects :  those  within  will  not,  and  so  it  is  going 
to  ruin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  we  are  a  failure, 
and  the  question : — ought  we  to  go  on  further,  is 
become  a  vital  one.  My  last  guinea  is  gone  un¬ 
less  there  be  a  change.  I  was  one  of  those  that 
expected  great  things  from  two  thousand  a  year 
of  a  subscription  list ;  but,  though  we  are  now  far 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  Association’s  existence, 
and  have  had  the  spending  of  rather  more  (than 
less)  than  30,000  guineas,  we  have  certainly  done 
very  little.  We  could  have  done  more  if  we  had 
tried,  and  could  hardly  have  done  less  had  we 
endeavoured.  It  is  the  Repeal  rent  over  again. 
We  have  no  schools  established — no  benevolent 
fund,  except  one  kept  at  Worcester  on  worse  than 
workhouse  fare — no  museums.  Like  the  Radical 
politician,  our  watchword  has  been  “  No 
nothing !”  As  an  instrument  of  puffing  some 
dozen,  or  two  dozen,  pragmatical  adventurers  in 
science  we  have,  of  course,  our  utilities,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  those  gentlemen  whom  you  desig¬ 
nate  its  “  usufructuary  landlords”  will  be  ready 
enough  to  vindicate  its  importance,  of  which  in¬ 
deed  they  are  good  proofs ;  but  for  us,  the  mass 
of  guinea-payers — the  “  sheep,”  as  you  call  us,  or 
the  “  geese  ”  with  golden  eggs,  as  others  might 
appellate  us — the  advantage  .  is  not  very  pal¬ 
pable.  That  the  society  has  been  lamentably  in¬ 
efficient  in  all  that  concerns  the  remedy  of  cor¬ 
porate  grievances — in  all  that  concerns  education, 
protection  of  medical  men,  and  benevolent  funds — 
is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied;  and  I  must  say, 
that  unless  something  is  speedily  done,  and  in  an 
improved  spirit,  I  shall  hold  that  my  guinea  in 
my  hand  is  worth  two  or  three  in  that  distant 
abode  of  clutchless  speculators— f/ie  Worcester 
iush.  Altera  Vox. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE— WHAT  WE  EXPECT. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — That  portion  of  the  year  has  now  arrived 
which,  though  it  is  characterized  by  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  natural  decay,  may  with  truth  be  called 
the  spring-time  of  medical  studies.  There  are 
certain  places  of  the  modern  Babylon  which  at 
particular  seasons  are  characterized  by  provincial 
dulness  and  insignificance — the  very  winter  of 
discontent  to  lodging-houses,  coffee-shops,  and 
theatres.  The  superintendents  of  these  places 
have  a  calendar  peculiarly  their  own,  not  con¬ 
structed  in  accordance  with  the  movements  of 
mother  earth,  but  with  those  of  the  fashionable  or 
professional  world.  With  the  latter,  October  has 
more  charms  than  the  previous  month  to  the 
ardent  sportsman,  or  the  smiling  May  to  the 
rustic  youths.  The  schools  of  science  seem  as  if 
they  awoke  from  a  Lethean  slumber,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  like  giants  refreshed,  promulgate  their 
introductory  lectures  with  all  the  genius  and  elo¬ 
quence  they  are  enabled  to  muster.  These  pro¬ 
ductions  are  intended  as  a  “  feast  of  fat  things” 
for  the  younkers  fresh  from  the  provinces  :  things 
to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  then 
to  satisfy.  Ye  gods,  what  a  banquet  for  un¬ 
sophisticated  youths !  Here  we  have  dished  up 
the  best  things  of  the  best  men,  from  Hippocrates 
down  to  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  some  choice 
morsels  about  the  glories  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  which  the  gaping  youths  svrallow  with 
mighty  energy  and  abundant  satisfaction.  What 
wonder  if  bright  visions  of  the  future  flit  before  their 
eyes,  giving  hopes  thatMedicine,  ardently  embraced, 
will  bestow  upon  them  the  most  signal  favours  ^ 
Retirement,  however,  must  bring  with  it  sober 
reflection,  and  the  abstract  must  be  reduced  to  the 
concrete.  It  is  with  the  medical  profession  as  it 
exists  in  England  that  we  have  to  do,  and  the 
hopes  of  its  members  are  bright  or  gloomy  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  encouraged  or  depressed. 
If  it  is  a  blessed,  good  thing  to  have  plenty  of  cor¬ 
porations,  then  English  medicine  is  blessed  above 
every  other  body.  Eighteen  portals  are  opened 
to  the  aspiring  candidate,  whe.-e,  according  to  the 
length  of  his  purse,  he  may  get  letters  to  his 
name.  The  law  of  definite  proportions  is  in  full 
force  here,  for  if  a  man  have  plenty  of  tin, he  may 
have  no  fear  of  appropriating  to  himselt  the  whole 
twenty-six  letters  of  his  mother  tongue.  And 
this  is  no  marvellous  stretch  of  the  imagination — 
no  fitful  w'orking  of  a  heated  brain  :  for  if  these 
eighteen  corporations  agree  to  an  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  alphabet,  they  will  not  have  two 
letters  apiece  as  their  stock  in  trade.  Neither 
has  Physic  any  reason  to  fear  her  not  being  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  learned  professions;  for,  if 
her  benevolence  is  not  enough,  the  multitude  of 
her  corporations  will  place  the  others  at  an  im¬ 
measurable  distance.  Eighteen  heads  to  the 
profession  1  why,  the  number  is  neither  mystical, 
spiritual,  nor  classical ;  for  it,  we  can  find  neither 
precedent  nor  parallel,  and  therefore  we  must  put 
it  down  as  farcical.  Had  there  been  only  three 
heads,  we  might  have  found  in  the  watchful 
guardian  of  the  nether  regions  an  appropriate 
classical  illustration ;  or  fifty,  we  might  refer  to 
the  celebrated  Briareus ;  or  one  hundred,  to  the 
terrible  Hydra  :  but  eighteen  puts  one  in  a  fix, 
from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  escape.  There 
they  are,  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
for  what  purpose  ?  Medical  science  must 
be  a  wonderfully  helpless  bantliug  to  want 
so  many  nurses  to  take  care  of  it;  and,  like 
most  other  nurses,  these  have  large  mouths,  wide 
gullets,  and  wonderful  appetites.  What  fostering 
care  has  the  majority  ot  these  institutions  ever 
manifested.^  What  anxieties  for  the  onward  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  science,  one  and  indivisible  in  its  nature, 
and  supremely  grand  in  its  unity  ?  It  seems  as  if 
pride  and  avarice  had  found  in  these  chartered 
follies  a  settled  habitation  and  a  rest ;  and  that  de¬ 
formities  which  would  shock  our  better  nature  are  to 
be  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  sober  cap  and 
gown.  The  archives  of  science  give  but  a  me¬ 
lancholy  view  of  what  colleges  and  corporate 


bodies  have  done  on  its  behalf.  They  are  temples 
erected  to  the  goddess  Truth,  but  the  priests  have 
polluted  the  sanctuaries  by  erecting,  at  the  very 
threshold,  altars  upon  which  the  most  costly 
sacrifices  must  be  offered  before  the  worshippers 
can  enter.  Here,  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  calf, 
the  presiding  deity  is  seen,  not'l'ruth,  but  Mammon, 
and  underneath,  the  astonishing  inscription, 
bsnti;''  nan.  if  too  much  has  been 

said,  or  types  too  strong  have  been  employed,  let 
an  afflicted  profession  at  once  daclare.  But  the 
groans  of  struggling  liberty,  which  aie  now  heard, 
tell  in  the  most  affecting  way  that  half  has  not 
been  mentioned.  Did  the  College  of  Physicians 
shield  from  the  rude  attacks  of  an  ignorant  crowd 
the  illustrious  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ?  Did  they  pour  the  balm  of  consolation 
into  his  afflicted  spirit,  when  goaded  almost  to 
despair  by  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  the  medical 
world }  They  left  him  to  his  fate  ;  but,  when  he 
rose  superior  to  the  attacks  of  malevolence,  and 
received  the  meed  of  praise  to  which  his  illustrious 
discoveries  entitled  him,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  they  come  forward  as  his  friends  and  patrons. 
How  fared  the  Berkeley  apothecary  when  he  pro¬ 
mulgated  vaccination  t  Why,  when  his  name  was 
great  enough  to  confer  honour  on  a  title,  they 
honoured  him  with  a  title.  But,  enough  of  by¬ 
gone  corporate  delinquencies, 

“  Quis  lalia  findo 

Myrmidonum,  Dolopiimve,  aut  duri  miles  XJlyssei 

Tempeiet  a  lacrymis  ?” 

One  would  have  thought  that,  by  regarding  past 
events,  they  would  have  been  kept  from  greatly 
sinning  in  future  days.  Experience,  however, 
apparently  goes  with  them  for  nothing  ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  they  have  neither  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Government  nor  of  the  profession. 
In  this  age  of  rapid  advancement,  the  majority  of 
medical  corporations  are  left  far  behind.  The 
outcast  members  of  the  profession  have  bestirred 
themselves.  Leaving  the  slumberers  to  their 
dreams,  they  are  gathering  into  close  family  com¬ 
pact,  and  have  nobly  resolved  to  build  themselves 
a  house.  The  scorned  and  the  rejected  are  rising 
in  the  greatness  of  their  strength,  and  an  Institute 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  com¬ 
menced.  In  this  important  work,  one  corporation, 
with  a  name  at  which  universities  blush,  but 
which  is  more  honourable  than  any  medical  title 
they  can  bestow,  has  thrown  off  her  shackles,  and 
put  herself  in  the  van.  Already  the  great  champion 
of  medical  usefulness  and  respectability,  she  bids 
fair  to  become  an  emancipator  also.  May  the 
work  be  crowned  with  success.  If,  however,  it 
should  fail,  then  may  our  profession  be  repre¬ 
sented,  ns  an  ancient  conquered  nation  is  on 
Vespasian’s  medal — a  disconsolate  virgin  sitting 
under  her  own  palm. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Filius  Esculapii. 

Oct.  24. 


DR.  W.  V.  PETTIGREW  AND  THE  ILLIBE¬ 
RAL  GOVERNORS  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S 
HOSPITAL. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — 1  cannot  but  feel  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  take  notice  of  a  letter  that  appeared  in  your 
journal  signed  by  one  of  the  Board  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  I  only  rejoice  that  this  miserable- 
minded  man  was  ashamed  of  his  name,  for  had  it 
appeared,  it  might,  perchance,  have  been  seen 
that  he  belonged  to  a  profession,  the  members  of 
which  should  be  distinguished  by  their  honesty, 
liberality,  and  candour.  As  a  refutation  of  this 
poor  man’s  subterfuge,  I  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of 
a  letter,  the  original  of  which  this  unfortunate 
fellow,  whom  I  pity  from  the  inmost  depth  of  my 
soul,  must  have  seen.  The  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr  said — “  I  never  flog  a  fool,  it  would  be  a 
cruelty”  ;  and,  as  I  am  not  of  a  cruel  disposition, 
and  would  walk  far  out  of  my  course  to  avoid 
crushing  even  a  reptile,  I  shall  leave  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  being  to  his  own  reflections,  which  must, 
indeed,  be  u  punishment. 
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Apologizing  for  occupying  so  much  of  your 
space,  and  probably  sickening  your  readers,  by 
bringing  this  wretched  person  again  to  their 
notice, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

\V.  Vesalius  Pettigrew. 

30,  Chester.street,  Grosvenor-place. 


[Copy.] 

West  London  Literary,  &c.  Institution, 
Oct.  9. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  and  to  state  that  we 
had  already  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pettigrew, 
pointing  out  the  same  mistake,  and  requesting 
that  it  might  be  corrected. 

We  have  accordingly  given  directions  that  for 
the  future  the  necessary  alteration  shall  be  made. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  Chas.  Lahbr, 

W,  H.  Parsey, 

Joseph  Gunning,  Esq. 

***  The  worth  of  the  accusation  is  then  just 
as  much — i.  e.,  just  as  little — as  we  expected.  It 
really  is  too  bad  that  persons  occupying  the 
position  of  gentlemen  should  so  far  forget  its 
duties  as  to  trump  up  deliberately  a  serious  charge 
from  an  incident  so  trifling,  and  bearing  on  its 
face  so  much  the  semblance  of  a  perfunctory  mis¬ 
take.  The  illiberal  governors  have  only  made 
bad  worse  by  their  defence. — Ed. 
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THE  UNITED  SERVICE  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On  Wednesday  last,  the  28th  instant,  a  meeting 
of  Naval  Medieal  Officers  was  held  at  the  British 
Hotel,  in  Cockspur-street,  in  pursuance  of  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  on  the  18th  of  Dec.,  1845,  at  Bermuda, 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  science  by  the  eol- 
lection  of  useful  information  on  medical  topo¬ 
graphy,  investigations  of  the  modification  of 
endemic  and  epidemic  diseases,  &c.,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  respectability  of 
the  profession.  Dr.  Drummond  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  read  the  prospectus  ;  after  which  Dr. 
Evans,  Deputy-Inspector  of  Hospitals,  stated  that 
he  had  laid  the  objects  of  the  Association  before 
Sir  W.  Burnett,  Director-General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  had  received 
assurances  of  his  support;  he  had  also  communi¬ 
cated  on  the  subject  with  many  of  his  medical 
acquaintance,  and  the  project  had  met  with 
general  favour.  It  was  subsequently  agreed  to 
invite  the  Ofiicers  of  the  United  Service  and  Hon. 
East  India  Company’s  service  to  co-operate  with 
them ;  and  it  was  also  resolved  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  be  connected  with  the  United  Service 
Institution. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  constituted  a 
committee,  and,  after  arranging  a  few  other 
matters  of  detail,  the  meeting  separated :  — 
Dr.  Evans,  D.I.H.;  Dr.  Lindsay,  D.I.H. ;  Mr. 
Drummond,  surgeon  R.N. ;  Dr.  Bankin,  surgeon 
R.N. ;  Mr.  M'Ternan,  surgeon  R.N. ;  Dr.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  surgeon  R.N. ;  Dr.  Webber,  assistant- 
surgeon  R.N.;  Win.  Thos.  Alexander,  assistant- 
surgeon  R.N. ;  and  John  Bland,  Esq. 
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Apothecaries’  Hall. — -Gentlemen  admitted 
members  on  Thursday,  Oct.  22  Messrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Knowles  and  John  Gardiner. 

War-Office,  Oet.  27. — 4th  Dragoon  Guards 
— Surgeon  William  Gardiner,  from  the  69th  Foot, 
to  be  Surgeon,  vice  John  Bickerton  Flanagan, 
who  retires  upon  half-pay.  7th  Light  Dragoons 
— Surgeon  Stephen  Lawson,  from  the  30th~Foot, 
to  be  Surgeon,  vice  James  Low  Warren,  M.D., 
who  retires  upon  half-pay.  12th  Light  Dragoons 
— Duncan  M'Intyre,  M.D.,  to  be  AssistanGSur- 
geon,  vice  Harthill,  promoted  in  69th  Foot.  30th 


Foot— Assistant-Surgeon  Thomas  D’Arcy,  from 
the  56th  Foot,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Lawson, 
appointed  to  the  7th  Light  Dragoons.  42nd  Foot 
— William  Henry  Macintosh,  gent.,  to  be  Assist.- 
Surgeon,  vice  Dawson,  promoted  in  the  54th 
Foot.  43rd  Foot — -Assistant- Surgeon  Patrick 
Davidson,  M.D.,  from  the  70th  Foot,  to  be  Sur¬ 
geon,  vice  Lawson,  promoted  on  the  Staff.  56th 
Foot — William  Deeble,  gent.,  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  vice  D’Arcy,  promoted  in  the  30th  Foot. 
69th  Foot — Assistant-Surgeon  Robert  Harthill, 
from  the  12th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Surgeon, 
vice  Gardiner,  appointed  to  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards.  70th  Foot — James  William  Fleming, 
gent.,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Davidson, 
promoted  in  the  43rd  Foot. 

Hospital  Staff. — Surgeon  Robert  Lawson, 
from  the  43rd  Foot,  to  be  Staff-Surgeon  of  the 
uirst  Class,  vice  Backshall  Lane  Sandham,  M.D., 
who  retires  upon  half-pay. 

Naval  Appointments. — F.  Brown  Pritchard, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Belvidera.  Oct.  26. — 
George  Mackay,  Surgeon  ;  John  F.  Robinson, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Amphion ;  John  Ward, 
Acting  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Vengeance  ; 
W.  B.  C.  Christy,  Acting  Assistant-Sugeon,  to 
the  Victory ;  George  Gordod,  Acting  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  to  the  Naiad;  Walter  S.  Burke,  Acting 
Assistant- Surgeon,  to  the  Mutine  ;  Thomas 
Deageley,  Acting  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the 
Andromache;  Dr.  G.  Clarke,  Acting  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  to  the  Victory. 

On  Thursday,  Thomas  A.  Ashcroft,  Esq.,M.D., 
w'as  elected  Flonorary  Physician,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
Jones,  Surgeon,  to  the  Northern  Hospital. 

The  amounts  of  the  public  charities  of  Paris,  for 
the  year  1845,  have  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
report  emanating  from  the  conseil-general  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  The  total  expenditure  amounts 
to  £402,122  sterling,  the  following  four  items  being 
the  most  considerable  :  — 

Hospitals  of  Paris  .  .  .  £148,020 

Asylums,  ditto  .  .  .  102,535 

Foundlings  ....  59,292 

For  paupers  relieved  at  home  01,705 

The  expenses  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  generally  average 
from  £18,000  to  £20,000  a  year;  La  Charite, 
£12,000  ;  La  Pitie,  £12,000.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  1845  reached  £517,372  sterling,  and  are 
derived  from  their  usual  sources,  the  following  of 
which  are  the  most  important : — 

Sterling. 

Landed  property  (annual  income)  .  £55,000 

Interest  of  capital  ....  75,000 

Produce  of  various  establishments — 

Maison  Royale  de  Sant6,  St.  Louis, 

&c .  48,000 

Gifts,  about .  35,000 

Taxes  on  Custom-house  .  £208,000 
„  Theatres  .  .  35,000 

„  Pawnbrokers  .  4,000 — 247,000 

Preservation  of  Organic  Substances. — 
In  the  year  1836,  died  at  Florence,  a  celebrated 
Italian  physician,  Girolamo  Segato,  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  of  solidifying  all  organic  sub¬ 
stances.  His  secret  died  with  him,  but  he  left  seve¬ 
ral  remarkable  jrreparatious,  and,  amongst  others, 
a  table  which  is  still  exhibited  at  Florence,  the  slab 
of  which  is  entirely  formed  of  portions  of  human 
viscera  in  a  state  of  complete  marmorization. 
In  1839,  Dr.  Silvestris,  physician  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Naples,  saw  Segato’s  preparations, 
and  was  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  same  subject ;  his  researches  have  proved 
more  successful  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  not  only  can  petrify  and  preserve 
animal  but  also  vegetable  substances :  thus  flowers, 
leaves,  &c.,  can  be  preserved  indefinitely  with  their 
colour  and  pliancy.  Dr.  Silvestris’  preparations 
are  not  merely  covered  with  a  crust  of  mineral 
matters — nor  is  any  foreign  substance  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  organic  elements — the  preserving 
agent  is  introduced  between  the  particles  of  the 
textures,  and  may  be  at  will  removed,  leaving  the 
organized  tissues  in  their  natural  condition.,  Tiie 
method  employed  is  no  longer  a  secret;  but  the 
inventor  being  desirous  of  publishing  it  himself, 
we  do  not  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  mention 


it ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  does  not  consist  in  im¬ 
mersion  in  water  holding  in  solution  the  muriates 
of  mercury  :  we  are  authorized  by  Dr.  Silvestris 
to  state  that  he  has  tried  these  substances  and  found 
them  unsuited  to  his  purpose.  His  experiments 
also  bore  upon  muriate  of  ammonia  in  combination 
with  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  the  substance 
which  he  at  present  employs  is  of  a  totally  different 
nature.  The  method  may  be  applied  to  the  em¬ 
balming  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  specimens  of  natural  history  and  bo¬ 
tany  ;  in  birds  the  feathers  remain  unchanged  in 
colour  or  in  consistency;  the  hair  of  animals  re¬ 
tains  its  softness  and  pliancy — acircumstance  which 
will  appear  singular  when  contrasted  with  the  stony 
hardness  which  the  viscera  can  acquire.  Professor 
Dumeril,  M.  Lallemand,  Professor  Dumas,  M. 
Brongniart,  and  M.  Dufresnoy  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Academy  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  re¬ 
port  upon  the  merits  of  this  discovery,  by  which  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
be  singularly  facilitated. 

Liverfool.^ — No  less  than  300  informations 
were  laid,  the  week  before  last,  against  the 
owners  of  tenements  in  Liverpool  for  cellars 
which  were  either  defective  as  to  ventilation,  or 
of  insufficient  size  for  hiunan  dwellings.  It  was 
proposed  to  dispose  of  this  formidable  number  by 
hearmg  fifty  siunmonses  dailj\ 

African  Zoology. — Mr.  Louis,  from  Tunis, 
attended  the  Southampton  British  Association 
meeting  -with  the  view  of  exhibiting  specimens 
of  his  collection  of  natural  histor}'.  But  he  was 
annoyed  by  some  difficulties  placed  in  his  way, 
and,  though  announced  m  the  list  for  Wednes¬ 
day,  he  did  not  appear. 

ilessrs.  Evans,  of  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  say 
that  rough  Epsom  salts,  in  a  strong  solution,  are 
an  absolute  preventive  to  the  progress  of  disease 
in  potatoes,  and  that  they  save  them  even  when 
they  have  probably  reached  decay. 

Obituary. — At  Morland  Cottage,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his 
age,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  formerly  Professor  of 
Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of 
Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  more  recently  Professor  of  General  Pathology 
in  the  University. 
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For  the  Weeh,  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  17,  1846. 


Causes  of  Death. 

Total. 

Avera 
5  au¬ 
tumns. 

ge  of 

5 

years. 

All  Causes . 

882 

1000 

968 

Specified  Causes... 

882 

992 

961 

Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 
Diseases . 

182 

206 

188 

Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat . 

92 

104 

104 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses . 

125 

151 

157 

294 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organs  of 
Respiration  . . 

261 

313 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood-vessels . 

35 

29 

27 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liwr,  and  other  organs 
of  Digestion  . 

64 

70 

72 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

13 

8 

7 

Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  &e. 

25 

11 

10 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 

10 

G 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu¬ 
lar  Tissue,  kc . 

1 

2 

2 

Old  Age . 

46 

66 

67 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
and  Intemperance . 

22 

27 

26 

99 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

;  Meeting  of  Oet.  26  ;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 

:  Chemistry. — Formation  op  Sulphuric 

Acid,  by  M.  Dumas. 

In  a  late  report  on  a  eommunication  of  M. 
;  Lewy  relative  to  the  composition  of  gases  contained 
.  in  sea-water,  Professor  Dumas  expressed  his  opinion 
I  that,  under  the  influence  of  organic  substances,  the 
1  sulphates  contained  in  large  quantities  in  sea-water 
t  become  decomposed  and  give  rise  to  the  production 
!  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  again  con- 
.  verted  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  M.  Dumas  also  promised  to 
!  show,  by  experimental  demonstration,  that  hydro- 
.  sulphuric  acid  can,  under  the  influence  of  the  air, 
be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  re¬ 
deem  his  pledge,  the  learned  professor  read  a  paper 
treating  of  singular  chemical  phenomena  observed 
at  the  sulphurous  baths  of  Aix,  in  Savoy.  In  that 
thermal  establishment,  metallic  and  earthy  sul¬ 
phates  are  continually  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
stones  and  metals  exposed  to  sulphurous  emana¬ 
tions,  although  the  most  delicate  tests  fail  in  de¬ 
tecting  in  the  vapours  the  smallest  proportion  of 
free  sulphuric  acid.  Not  only  are  sulphates  pro- 
duced,  but  free  acid  is  deposited  on  the  linen  or 
cotton  textures  of  the  hangings  and  curtains  of  the 
bathing-rooms.  These  articles  are  speedily  cor¬ 
roded  by  the  contact  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  exist- 
,  ence  of  which  is  readily  proved  by  washing  the 
rotten  tissues  in  distilled  water,  and  testing  it  after- 
;  wards  with  salts  of  baryta,  £cc.  After  a  short 

■  time  the  walls  of  the  bathing- rooms  become  over¬ 
loaded  with  thick  deposits  of  sulphate  of  lime, 

■  and  the  destruction  of  the  masonry  is  so  rapid  that 
!  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  substitute  bricks  for 

limestones.  Tiie  steel,  iron,  and  copper  bolts, 
bars,  keys,  and  locks  are  also  speedily  destroyed  by 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid. 

Now,  although  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid 
at  the  expense  of  sulphurous  acid  and  air,  and  in 
the  presence  of  metallic  and  earthy  oxides,  can,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  understood,  the  production  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  still  remained  inexplicable  to 
those  who  are  aware  that,  even  in  the  chemist’s  la¬ 
boratory,  free  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  And  yet,  in  several  locali¬ 
ties,  sulphuric  acid  seems  naturally  produced  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Thus  M.  de  Humboldt 

■  describes  the  phenomenon  in  New  Granada.  The 
Rio  Pasambio,  also  called  Vinegar  River,  arises  at 
3,400  metres  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  rocky 
breast  of  the  Purac^  volcano,  and  its  waters  pre¬ 
serve  a  degree  of  acidity  so  great  that  not  only  no 
fishes  can  live  therein,  but  even  after  its  junction 
with  the  Cauca,  no  fishes  are  met  with  to  an  extent 
of  sixteen  kilometres  (ten  miles).  In  each  litre  of 
these  waters,  one  gramme  of  sulphuric  and  eighteen 
centigrammes  of  muriatic  acid  are  found,  although  at 
the  source  only  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present. 
Guided  by  the  observation,  that  it  is  on  cotton  or  linen 


textures  that  the  free  acid  is  chiefly  deposited  in  the 
I  bathing-rooms  at  Aix,  Prof.  Dumas  has  succeeded 
in  reproducing  the  same  chemical  action  ;  and  at  a 
temperature  varying  from  60  dogs,  to  90  degs. 
(122  degs.  to  194  degs.Fahr.),  obtained,  after  fifteen 
hours,  a  very  appreciable  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  the  prolonged  contact  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  moist  air  with  a  piece  of  linen. 

^  The  importance  of  this  transformation  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  In  large  cities  the  rapid  destruction  of 
iron,  steel,  or  cast  iron,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  no 
longer  to  be  attributed,  as  it  was  in  London,  to  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  emanating  from  the 
combustion  of  coals,  but  in  all  probability  to  the 
transformation  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  sulphur 
in  the  numberless  sewers  of  the  town.  Besides, 
wherever  air  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may 
meet  porous  substances,  such  as  the  humid  remains 
of  plants  for  instance,  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates 
will  begenerated.  Thus,  in  a  constant  round  of  trans¬ 
formation,  sulphur  will  escape  from  the  sulphates 
contained  in  sea-water,  and  be  wafted  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  shore,  there  to  resume  its  original 
saline  condition,  and  assist  in  the  nutrition  of  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  matter.  Azotized  substances 
contain  about  one  hundreth  part  of  their  weight  of 
sulphur ;  in  the  body  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size, 
ten  kilogrammes  of  dry  azotized  matter  may  fairly 
be  stated  to  exist,  and  consequently  one  hundred 
grammes,  or  upwards  of  three  ounces,  of  pure  sul¬ 
phur.  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  immense 
scale  on  which  the  transformation  is  carried  on,  let 
us  add  that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  France  may  be  said  to  represent  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  kilogrammes  of  sulphur;  and,  when  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  also  taken  into 
account,  at  least  ten  times  that  amount. 

Nutritious  Powers  of  Common  Salt. — 

M.  P - ,  of  Lille,  forwarded  to  the  Academy  a 

paper  on  the  nutritious  powers  of  common  salt ; 
aud  attributes  to  it  properties  which  seem  merely 
due  to  its  well  known  virtues  as  a  tonic  to  the 
stomach. 

An  Anatomical  Memoir  on  the  Corpuscles 
OP  Paocini,  by  M.  Papenheim. — In  our  next 
communication  we  will  furnish  an  extract  from  the 
communication  of  that  indefatigable  anatomist. 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Oet.  27 ;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 
Clinical  Researches  on  Various  Points 
OF  the  History  of  Saturnine  Affections, 
BY  Dr.  Legroux. — The  following  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conclusions; — I.  The  saturnine  affection  is  a 
general  disorder,  and  not  by  any  means  a  local 
malady  of  the  digestive  tube ;  it  is  chiefly  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  perturbation  of  nutrition  and  of  inner¬ 
vation.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  prepa¬ 
rations  of  lead  remain  an  extremely  long  time  in 
the  body ;  thus,  M.  Legroux  has  by  analysis  de¬ 
tected  the  existence  of  the  poison  in  the  organs  of  a 
patient  who  died  after  ten  weeks’  treatment.  The 


elimination  of  the  toxic  agent  takes  place  through 
the  skin — a  fact  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  eftects 
of  sulphureous  baths  on  the  skin  of  persons  affeeted 
with  Colica  pictoiium.  2.  In  the  treatment,  M. 
Legroux  points  out  five  indications : — A.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  external  agents  through  which  the 
poison  is  introduced  into  the  system,  viz.,  cleansing 
and  removal  of  clothes,  and  neutralization,  by  sul¬ 
phurous  baths  and  lotions,  of  the  quantities  of 
lead  deposited  on  the  skin.  B.  Expulsion  and 
neutralization  of  the  internal  poison  ;  this  indication 
can  be  met  by  the  exhibition  of  alum,  sulphurous 
waters,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrate  of  persulphuret  of 
iron,  &c.  C.  Elimination  of  the  lead  by  increase 
of  the  secretions.  D.  Exhibition  of  specific 
drugs  by  which  the  toxic  action  of  the  poison  may 
be  counterbalanced.  E.  Treatment  of  complications, 
and  chiefly  of  the  anemic  condition  into  which  the 
patients  are  all  more  or  less  thrown.  The  meeting 
adjourned  at  four  o’clock,  and  formed  into  com¬ 
mittee,  to  hear  the  report  on  the  Prix  d’Argcntenil. 

The  Prix  d’Argenteuil. — The  conclusions 
of  the  reporter  were  the  following: — That  the  prize 
of  10,000  francs  be  not  awarded  to  any  one  candi¬ 
date,  but  be  divided  between  four  persons : — 

M.  Perreda .  4,000  francs. 

M.  A.  Mercier .  3,000  „ 

M.  Delcroix .  2,000  ,, 

M.  Beuique .  1,000  ,, 

An  animated  debate  ensued,  during  which  it  was 
warmly  argued  by  several  members  that  the  Aca¬ 
demy  had  not  authority  to  divide,  between  several 
candidates,  the  sum  of  10,000  francs  left  by  the  will 
of  M.  d’Argenteuil  to  the  discoverer  of  the  most 
important  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs.  It  was  decided  that  legal 
advice  should  be  sought  on  the  subject  before  the 
adoptiou  of  the  report,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the 
matter  be  laid  before  the  Council  of  State. 

Treatmemt  of  Scabies. 

M.  Casenave  recommends  in  the  treatment  of  the 
itch  the  following  lotion: — destill.,  3iv. ; 
potassEB  hydriod.,  and  sulphuris  hydriod.,  aa.  3  j- 
In  hospital  practice  M.  Casenave  prefers  lotions 
with  §viij.  of  any  aromatic  decoction  to  which  are 
added  5  j- of  essential  oil  of  thyme  or  peppermint, 
and  §ss.  of  alcohol. 

Treatment  of  Burns. —  M.  Jobert,  surgeon 
of  Hopital  St.  Louis,  recommends  burned  surfaces 
to  be  covered  with  bladders  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  even  ice.  The  application  is  convenient,  and 
often  prevents  feverishness  and  pain.  The  cold- 
water  dressing  is  useful  also  in  a  more  advanced 
stage,  when  suppuration  has  become  fully  esta¬ 
blished.  M.  Jobert  observes,  that  cold-water  doctors 
w'ill  consider  him  converted  to  their  opinions — a 
satisfaction  which,  however,  he  cannot  give  them, 
as  his  practice  on  these  points  has  not  varied  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  a  period  at  which  very  little 
indeed  was  said  or  known  of  the  doings  at 
Graefenbcrg. 

Forensic  Medicine. — M.  Benoist,  an  apothe¬ 
cary  at  Amiens,  was  commissioned  by  the  tribunal 
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of  that  city  to  examine  the  body  of  a  woman  who 
had  died  during  pregnancy,  and  who  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  committed  suicide.  Arsenic  was 
detected  in  large  quantities  in  every  organ.  The 
foetus,  aged  six  mouths,  thirty-three  centimetres  in 
length,  was  also  submitted  to  the  same  tests,  and 
no  arsenic  whatever  was  obtained.  The  combustion 
of  the  gas  escaping  from  Marsh’s  apparatus  was 
continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  not  a  single 
stain  of  any  kind  was  produced. 

Albuminuria  consequent  upon  Scarla¬ 
tina,  has  been  attributed  by  M.  Rayer  to  acute 
nephritis ;  and  to  the  renal  inflammation  he  also  as¬ 
cribes  the  anasarca  which  is  so  frequent  after  the 
eruption.  M.  Legendre  remarks,  that,  before  three 
years  of  age,  anasarca  is  very  frequently  the  result 
of  accidental  exposure  to  cold  in  children  debili¬ 
tated  by  a  chronic  disorder ;  in  such  cases  the 
simple  use  of  flannel  clothing  is  often  sufficient  to 
remove  the  disease ;  but  after  the  first  three  years  of 
life,  whenever  dropsy  shows  itself  in  a  child,  it  can 
almost  always  be  referred  to  an  eruptive  fever,  and 
especially  to  scarlatina.  In  this  form  of  anasarca, 
the  urine  is  often  found  to  be  coagulable,  but  it  is 
of  a  dark  colour,  contains  blood  discs,  and  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  does  not  diminish  so  much  as  in  gra¬ 
nular  kidney.  The  coagulability  of  the  urine  does 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Legendre  to  be  connected 
with  the  anasarca,  but  with  a  congestive  condition  of 
the  kidney  produced  by  scarlatina,  and  analogous 
to  the  phenomena  which  the  disease  determines  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  structures. 

D.  M’Carthy,  D.M.P. 
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^  CTottrse  of  Sccturcs  on  practical 
iWiDiotfcrg, 

By  EDWARD  RIGBY,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Geneial  Lying-in  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Examiner  on  Midwifery 
to  the  University  of  London,  &c. 

Delivered  last  Session  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  for  the“  Medical  Times.” 

POSITIONS  OF  THE  FACE. 

(Continued  from  p.  463.) 

At  my  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  you  will  recollect 
that  I  was  occupied  in  explaining  to  you  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  head,  as  described  by  the  German  and 
Trench  schools,  and  that  I  afterwards  described 
them  to  you  as  they  actually  occur  in  nature.  You 
will  remember  that  I  told  you,  towards  the  close  of 
the  lecture,  that,  in  reality,  the  head  only  presents 
in  two  positions;  that  each  of  them  is  oblique; 
that  in  one  the  right  side  of  the  head  is  lowest  in 
the  pelvis,  and  in  the  other  the  left  side.  I  told 
you,  too,  that  these  presentations  had  been  called 
vertex  presentations  by  the  French  and  English 
schools,  and  hinder-head  presentations  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  ;  but  that,  in  reality,  they  are  neither;  as  the 
presenting  part  is  always  the  posterior  superior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone  of  the  corresponding 
side.  Speaking  of  the  positions  in  which  the  face 
is  said  to  present,  you  will  remember  that  I  told 
you  facial  presentations  had  been  described  by  the 
French  and  German  schools  to  correspond  with 
their  presentations  of  the  head,  and  that  the  French 
had  described  six  and  the  Germans  four  dififerent 
positions.  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  to  simplify  the 
matter  exceedingly,  while  describing  the  positions 
of  the  face  as  they  actually  occur  in  nature. 

Well,  then,  the  face  may  present  in  two  positions 
corresponding  with  the  two  positions  of  the  head. 
In  the  first  of  these,  the  right  side  of  the  face  is 
forwards,  in  the  second  it  is  the  left  side.  In  each 
case,  the  nose  occupies  the  position  of  the  sagittal 
suture  in  the  cranial  presentation — that  is  to  say, 
it  crosses  the  os  uteri.  In  the  first  position,  it  is 
the  right  eye  and  zygoma  which  present,  and  as 
the  face  advances,  the  right  malar  bone  becomes  the 
presenting  part :  this  is  the  part  which  first  enters 
the  vagina  and  passes  through  the  os  externum,  and 
on  which  the  livid,  bruise-like  swelling,  is  situated 
which  the  child  brings  with,  it  into  the  world, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  caput  succedaneum 
of  head  presentations.  We  can  easily  conceive  that 


this  position  has  originally  been  a  first  position  of 
the  head ;  and  that,  as  the  head  swings  a  little  on 
its  transverse  axis,  the  face  passes  down  and 
presents. 

In  the  second  presentation  of  the  face,  the  left 
zygoma  and  eye  are  the  presenting  parts ;  and,  as 
in  the  former  case,  when  the  face  descends,  the 
malar  bone  and  side  of  the  face  (now  the  left  side) 
first  enter  the  vagina  and  pass  through  the  os 
externum.  In  the  first  position  the  chin  is  to  the 
right,  in  the  second  to  the  left,  and  moves  some¬ 
what  forwards  as  the  head  descends.  The  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  face,  as  described  by  the  French  schools 
of  midwifery,  where  the  forehead  is  more  or  less 
forwards,  and  to  one  side,  in  what  they  call  the 
fourth  and  fifth  positions  of  the  face,  is  impossible ; 
the  forehead,  being  too  broad  and  flat  to  pass  under 
the  pubic  arch,  is  stated  to  be  forced  up  above  the 
symphisis,  while  the  chin  descends  and  passes  over 
the  perineum— a  position  which  would  require  a 
neck  of  at  least  seven  inches  long  for  the  head  to 
be  born.  The  third  and  sixth  positions  are  still 
more  absurd — I  mean  where  the  face  is  said  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  : 
for,  in  such  a  position,  there  would  be  a  moment 
when  the  perpendicular  diameter  of  the  head  and 
the  antero-posterior  one  of  the  child’s  thorax  were 
occupying  the  pelvis :  now  the  one  measures  three 
inches  and  a  half,  the  other  two  inches  and  a  half ; 
this  makes  a  mass  of  six  inches  to  pass  through  a 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  which  you  know  is  only 
four  inches,  even  in  the  skeleton  state.  The  plate 
which  Dr.  Smellie  has  given  of  such  a  position  does 
not  apply  to  a  full-grown  foetus ;  for  the  history  of 
it  shows  it  to  have  been  a  premature  child,  where 
the  cranium  was  little  more  than  membranous,  and 
where  the  head  was  squeezed  into  a  shape  more  like 
a  sausage  than  anything  else.  If  you  refer  to  the 
great  records  of  midwifery  practice,  you  will  find 
no  such  cases  as  these.  What  speaks  most  against 
these  presentations  of  the  face  in  the  conjugate 
diameter  is,  that  Madame  La  Chapclle,  the  most 
experienced  person  known — who  did  not  write  her 
admirable  work  until  she  had  seen  forty  thousand 
labours — declares  that  such  a  presentation  is  im¬ 
possible. 

I  have  now,  then,  gentlemen,  described  to  you 
the  two  positions  of  the  head,  and  the  two  of  the 
face,  which  really  occur  in  nature.  In  both  head 
and  face  presentations,  the  most  frequent,  or  first 
position,  is  that  in  which  the  right  side  is  foremost : 
in  one  case  the  posterior  superior  quarter  of  the 
right  parietal  bone  presenting,  and  the  right  side 
of  the  face  in  the  other.  The  second  position  of 
both  head  and  face  presentations  is  that  in  which 
the  left  side  presents,  the  posterior  superior  quarter 
of  the  left  parietal  bone  being  lowest  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  left  side  of  the  face  in  the  other. 

In  face  presentations,  gentlemen,  the  face  is  often 
very  much  disfigured  by  the  swelling  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  the  soft  passages.  The  nose  is 
pushed  up,  the  mouth  distorted,  and  the  eyelid 
drawn  down  by  a  large  livid  swelling ;  but  all  this 
will  disappear  in  a  day  or  two.  The  diagnostic 
mark  of  the  face  is  the  nose,  which,  as  I  have  just 
told  you,  is  always  to  he  felt  crossing  the  os  uteri, 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  sagittal  suture  in  the 
cranial  presentation.  As  to  all  the  other  various 
positions  of  the  face,  gentlemen,  which  have  been 
described  and  theorised  on  by  authors  and  teachers 
ot  midwifery,  they  are  of  not  the  least  importance, 
as  not  one  of  them  occurs  in  nature. 

Face  presentations  were,  in  the  last  century, 
looked  on  as  highly  dangerous  to  both  mother  and 
child ;  in  fact  it  was  considered  impossible  for  the 
child  to  be  born  alive  in  these  cases.  The  old  prac¬ 
titioners  thought  that,  if  they  could  not  push  up  the 
face  and  bring  down  the  head,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deliver  the  child  by  craniotomy.  Portal,  as  early 
as  1685,  pointed  out  that  the  presentations  of  the 
face,  if  not  interfered  with,  were  very  little  different 
from  those  of  the  head  ;  but  his  views  do  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  much  attention.  Portal  says — “  I 
have  delivered  several  women  whose  children  came 
with  the  face  foremost,  and  always  without  any 
great  difficulty — it  being  only  observed  that  in  such 
cases  no  violence  must  be  used,  but  nature  be  left  to 
its  own  course ;  which  done, there  is  no  danger  either 
to  mother  or  child,  except  that  the  face  of  the  child 


commonly  appears  black,  which  is  easily  removed 
by  fomentations.”  La  Motte  was  affected  by  the 
common  prejudice  about  face  presentations,  and 
he  advised  that,  when  the  pains  are  weak,  the  feet 
should  be  sought  for  and  the  child  turned.  He 
confesses,  however,  that  the  face  was,  in  his  eases, 
usually  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts,  and  adds, 

“  I  have  never  seen  any  that  have  not  done  well.” 
Gifford,  a  London  practitioner,  who  died  in  1730, 
and  whose  posthumous  work  was  published  in 
1734,  recommeded  turning,  though,  when  the  face 
was  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  he  used  his  extractor 
(an  early  form  of  forceps).  Deleurre,  in  1771,  sup¬ 
ported  Portal’s  views,  observing  that— “  One  daily 
sees  similar  labours  terminate  naturally  ;  it  is  true 
they  are  somewhat  longer,  but  they  usually  ter¬ 
minate  without  the  aid  of  art.”  Boer,  of  Vienna, 
in  1793,  brought  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  Portal’s  views ;  he  says — “  Face  presenta¬ 
tions,  being  merely  a  rarer  form  of  natural  labour, 
should  be  left  to  be  completed  by  the  natural  efibi  ts, 
since  neither  the  mothers  nor  their  children  are 
exposed  to  any  greater  danger  in  this  form  of  labour, 
than  they  are  in  the  most  usual  forms  of  all.” 

Boer  attended  the  great  Lying-in  Hospital  of 
Vienna,  and  had,  therefore,  ample  experience  on 
which  to  found  his  convictions.  He  adds — “  Of 
eighty  cases  of  face  presentation,  which  I  have 
myself  observed  and  noted  down,  there  were  three, 
or  at  most  four,  where  the  children  were  born 
dead ;  none  of  the  patients  suffered  in  the  least 
degree  from  any  of  these  labours ;  and,  except  in 
one  case,  all  were  left  entirely  to  nature :  in  one 
case  only,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  pains, 
and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  symptoms,  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  terminate  the  labour  by 
the  forceps.’’  The  opinion,  that  face  presentations 
were  unfavourable,  was,  however,  supported  by 
Baudelocque  and  Osiander  on  the  Continent,  and  by 
Smellie  in  this  country,  although  Dr.  W.  Hunter 
stated,  at  an  early  period  of  his  lectures — “  In  this 
case  I  do  not  turn  the  head  round  in  order  to 
deliver,  but,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  leave  it 
to  come  as  it  will.” 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  child’s 
being  someliraes  born  dead  in  face  presentations. 
Some  have  referred  it  to  the  severity  of  the  labour ; 
but  the  favourite  opinion  has  been,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  child’s  attempting  to  breathe.  The  idea  is, 
that  the  face  coming  dow-n  first,  it  becomes  excited 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  air,  and  the  child  makes  in¬ 
spirations,  which,  on  account  of  the  pressure  excited 
on  the  chest,  it  is  unable  to  continue.  This  was 
Osiander’s  explanation.  Others  have  said,  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  child’s  neck  being  stretched  during 
the  labour.  Smellie,  however,  observes  that,  when 
there  is  a  sliglit  disproportion  between  the  child’s 
head  and  the  mother’s  pelvis,  the  pressure  on  the 
vessels  of  the  neck  is  so  considerable  in  face  pre¬ 
sentations  as  greatly  to  engorge  the  brain,  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  child’s  being  occasionally 
born  dead.  Chaussier,  the  celebrated  physician 
to  the  Maternite,  at  Paris,  has  supported  this 
view,  which  he  has  corroborated  by  dissections, 
and  states  that  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck 
are  found  gorged  with  blood. 

In  cases  of  face  presentation,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned  to  you,  you  will  find  the  face  much 
distorted,  and  deformed  by  livid  swelling :  this, 
gentlemen,  if  let  alone,  will  all  disappear  in  a  day 
or  two;  but  you  must  be  strict  in  your  directions, 
that  no  friction  be  used  by  the  nurse  or  attendants. 
The  less  the  parts  are  meddled  with  the  better,  and 
the  application  of  friction  or  of  hot  poultices  will 
only  be  likely  to  produce  ulceration. 

I  now,  gentlemen,  come  to  consider  presentations 
of  the  nates.  I  shall  follow  the  same  plan  as  I 
have  done  in  the  presentations  of  the  cranium  and 
face,  and  first  tell  you  how  the  nates  have  been  said 
to  present  by  systematic  authors  on  midwifery,  and 
afterwards  explain  to  you  the  simple  manner  in 
which  the  thing  really  occurs.  Four  positions  of 
the  nates  have  been  described  :  two  with  the  child’s 
abdomen  backwards,  and  two  with  it  forwards.  In 
the  first  of  these  positions,  the  abdomen  was  said 
to  be  turned  towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchon¬ 
drosis  ;  in  the  second,  towards  the  right  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis  ;  in  the  third  position,  the  abdomen 
was  said  to  be  turned  towards  the  right  forameR 
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ovale ;  and  in  the  fourth,  towards  the  left  foramen 
ovale.  We  are  told  by  the  authors  on  midwifery, 
that  when  the  nates  enter  the  pelvis  in  the  first 
position,  the  right  ischium  turns  gradually  for¬ 
wards;  but,  not  being  able  to  pass  under  the  pubes, 
we  are  told  that  the  left  descends  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  the  right  ascends  behind  the 
pubes,  just  as  we  are  told  happens  with  the  head. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  nature ;  the 
part  which  presents  first,  is  also  born  first.  The  left 
ischium  is  then  said  to  pass  over  the  perineum ; 
the  shoulders  to  turn  into  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  is  said  to  fol¬ 
low  with  the  chin  upon  the  breast,  the  chin  first 
emerging  over  the  perineum.  The  third  and 
fourth  positions  in  nates  presentations  are  said  to 
be  more  difficult  than  the  first  and  second ; 
because,  the  abdomen  being  turned  forwards,  the 
chin  is  stated  to  be  apt  to  leave  the  breast,  and  to 
hook  upon  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.  The  same 
authors  were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  diagnosis  of  nates  presenta¬ 
tions  ;  they  said — ;feel  for  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia :  these,  gentlemen,  are  useless  as  diagnostic 
marks;  they  are  thickly  covered  with  flesh,  and 
are,  consequently,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
shoulders.  They  have  also  advised  that  the  organ 
of  generation  should  be  felt  for.  By  all  means, 
avoid  this,  gentlemen  ;  these  delicate  organs  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  sufficient  pressure,  without  being  interfered 
with  by  your  finger.  The  coccyx,  gentlemen,  is 
the  only  point  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  con¬ 
founded  ;  it  is  pointed,  and  more  or  less  moveable, 
and  has  at  its  base  the  hard  and  irregular  sacrum, 
and  in  front  of  it  the  anus;  the  coccyx,  too,  has  the 
advantage  of  showing  you  the  real  position  of  the 
child.  There  are,  therefore,  two  positions  of  the 
nates  which  occur  in  nature :  the  back  obliquely 
forwards,  and  the  belly  obliquely  forwards.  Of 
these  the  former  occurs  the  more  frequently.  That 
position  with  the  pelvis  of  the  child  in  the  left 
oblique  diameter  is  the  most  frequent  The  mode 
in  which  the  labour  proceeds  is  much  the  same  as 
in  presentations  of  the  head ;  the  ischium  is  placed 
obliquely  at  first,  and  continues  directed  obliquely. 
When  the  head  gets  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  it 
takes  a  position  more  like  that  described  by  authors ; 
but  of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  the  abdomen  of 
the  child  will  always  turn,  more  or  less,  towards  the 
mother’s  spine,  whatever  may  have  been  its  direc¬ 
tion  at  first.  Sometimes  the  child  takes  a  sweep 
round  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  but  more  generally  it  makes  the  shorter 
sweep  of  one  quarter,  as  I  described  to  you  when 
speaking  of  presentations  of  the  head.  One  or 
other  of  these  turns  is  sure  to  take  place,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented  by  injudicious  interference.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  labour  the  feet  are  usually  felt  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  nates  ;  sometimes  a  little  higher, 
sometimes  lower.  In  the  first  case,  they  usually 
turn  up  on  the  abdomen  as  the  nates  descend ;  in 
the  other,  they  come  down  before  the  nates,  and 
then  we  have  a  presentation  of  the  knees  or  feet. 

In  no  case  can  so  much  mischief  be  done  so 
easily  as  in  a  case  of  nates  presentation.  The  child 
is  arranged  in  an  oval  or  egg  shape.  The  legs  are 
turned  up' on  the  abdomen,  the  arms  crossed  upon 
the  breast,  the  chin  pressed  upon  it ;  this  is  the 
most  favourable  form  for  easily  dilating  the  soft 
parts,  and  for  its  safe  expulsion  ;  any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  alter  it,  must  be  productive  of  much 
mischief.  The  chin,  if  labour  is  not  interfered  with, 
will  remain  constantly  pressed  against  the  child’s 
breast  during  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the 
pelvis,  and  keep  the  head  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  passing  easily  through  it.  In  this  way, 
therefore,  the  child  comes  doubled  ;  the  soft  parts 
are  much  more  dilated,  and  the  uterus  stimulated 
to  greater  efforts,  so  that,  when  the  head  enters  the 
pelvis,  it  passes  through  so  quickly  as  not  to  press 
injuriously  on  the  cord.  What  keeps  the  chin  upon 
the  breast  P  The  pressure  of  the  uterus  acting  upon 
the  long  diameter  of  the  head.  If,  therefore,  any 
attempts  are  made  to  hasten  delivery  by  pulling 
the  body  of  the  child,  it  is  evident  that  the  fundus 
uteri  will  no  longer  remain  pressing  on  the  head ; 
the  chin,  therefore,  quits  the  breast;  the  arms, 
which  had  before  remained  crossed  over  the  breast, 
slip  up  into  the  cavity  thus  formed,  and  after- 


w'ards  pass  up  by  the  side  of  the  head  ;  besides 
which,  the  head  comes  with  its  long  diameter  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  such  cases,  the  uterus 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  suddenly  emptied  of  its 
contents,  ceases  to  contract  at  the  very  moment 
when  active  contractions  are  most  important ;  the 
umbilical  cord  is  compressed,  and  the  ch:ld  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Presentations  of  the  nates  and  feet  must  be 
considered  as  natural,  the  child  coming  with  its  long 
diameter  parallel  with  that  of  the  uterus.  Footling 
cases  are  not  so  favourable  for  the  child  as  nates 
presentations,  because  in  the  former  case  the  soft 
parts  are  not  so  perfectly  dilated,  and  the  uterus 
is  more  suddenly  emptied  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
contents  than  in  the  latter.  Footling  cases  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  easier  for  the  mother,  perhaps, 
than  nates  presentations.  When  the  nates  present, 
the  passages  are  more  distended,  and  offer  more 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  uterus,  which  is  by 
this  means  excited  to  more  powerful  contractions. 
But  when  the  feet  present,  the  resistance  is  much 
less ;  the  uterus  is  more  suddenly  emptied  of  its 
contents;  the  parts  are  not  so  well  dilated,  and  the 
head  is  very  likely  to  cause  difficulty  from  the 
cessation  of  uterine  contractions  when  it  enters  the 
the  pelvis. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  completed  the  subject  of 
Entocia,  or  healthy  labour,  and  I  commence  that 
of  Dystocia,  or  difficult  labour.  Dystocia  has  been 
divided  by  Professor  Naegele  into  two  classes: 
the  first  consisting  of  labours  not  capable  of  being 
completed  by  the  natural  powers.  These  may  arise 
from  various  causes — 1st,  from  malposition  of  the 
child  ;  2nd,  from  faulty  form  or  size  of  the  child  ; 
3rd,  from  a  faulty  state  of  the  structures  which  belong 
to  the  child  ;  4th,  from  a  faulty  condition  of  the 
mother’s  pelvis ;  5th,  from  a  faulty  condition  of 
the  mother’s  soft  parts ;  6th,  from  a  faulty  state  of 
the  expelling  powers.  The  .second  class  comprises 
such  labours  as  are  dangerous  to  the  mother  and 
child,  but  in  which  the  progress  of  labour  is  not 
interrupted.  The  chief  causes  of  this  class  of  Dys¬ 
tocia  are — 1st,  too  rapid  progress  of  the  labour; 
2nd,  prolapsus  of  the  cord  ;  or  any  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  or  conditions  that  may  render  labour  dan¬ 
gerous,  such  as  :  convulsions,  syncope,  continued 
vomiting,  hemorrhage,  &cc. 

Before  entering  on  these  subjects,  I  will  consider 
the  operations  of  midwifery,  and,  first,  with  the  for¬ 
ceps.  You  may  well  imagine,  gentlemen,  that 
practitioners,  on  observing  the  elongation  of  the 
head  in  difficult  labours,  would  have  suggested  the 
use  of  an  instrument  resembling  the  forceps  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  use.  Why  they  were  not  generally  known 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  results  from  the 
erroneous  views  which  were  entertained  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  passes  through  the 
pelvis  and  external  parts. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  by  relating  the  fine¬ 
drawn  measurements  of  the  pelvis  that  have  been 
made  ;  in  practice  you  will  find  them  to  be  inap¬ 
plicable.  You  will  recollect,  simply,  that  in  cases 
where  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is 
less  than  three  inches,  compression  of  the  child’s 
head  will  be  useless,  and  the  forceps  consequently 
unavailable. 

Forceps  are  made  very  differently  :  some  have  a 
large  curve,  some  a  small  one.  Forceps  with  a 
large  curve  are  very  powerful  holders  ;  but  they 
are  more  difficult  to  introduce,  and  are,  besides.Jun- 
fitted  to  exert  the  necessary  compression  on  the 
head  of  the  child  ;  and,  consequently,  do  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  the  forceps  were  invented. 
Forceps  were  at  first  made  without  fenestrae  in  the 
blades.  Osiander’s  forceps  were  the  last  of  this 
description  : — they  were  much  heavier,  of  course, 
and  more  clumsy,  and  they  did  not  permit  the 
passage  of  the  prominent  parts  of  the  child’s  head 
through  the  blades.  This  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  the  fenestrae,  as  the  forceps  by  this 
means  occupy  much  less  space  in  the  pelvis.  1 
shall  continue  the  description  of  the  forceps,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  my  next  lecture. 


Professor  Schonbein  has  been  experimenting 
with  his  explosive  cotton  in  mmes  m  “Wales ;  and 
it  it  is  said  with  tremendous  effect,  one  ounce  of 
the  cotton  provmg  equal  to  a  potmd  of  gun¬ 
powder. 
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No.  III. 

THE  NUTRITION  OF  PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 

How  does  the  carbonic  acid  act.  What  are  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  phenomena  which 
have  been  engaging  our  attention  ?  A  few  his¬ 
torical  details  will  show  us.  Bonnet  was  the  first 
to  observe  the  disengaging  of  gas  from  leaves  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  under  aerated  water ;  Priestley 
discovered  that  the  exhaled  gas  was  oxygen  ;  and 
Sennebier  showed  that  this  oxygen  was  formed 
from  the  carbonic  acid  held  by  the  water  in  solu¬ 
tion,  and  properly  connected  this  fact  with  the 
nutrition  of  plants. 

To  produce  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
green  parts  of  the  plants  must  be  exposed  to  solar 
light.  There  is  no  decomposition  apart  from  such 
agency :  nay,  a  plant  under  the  action  of  aerated 
water  produces  carbonic  acid.  The  two  experi¬ 
ments  following  prove  this. 

Place  under  an  opaque  vase  a  receiver  con¬ 
taining  plants  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  keep  it  from  the  access  of  light  for  several 
days.  The  gas — being  now  transferred  to  another 
vessel — will  still  be  found  to  present  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  carbonic  acid :  showing  that  it  has 
remained  unchanged. 

Try  a  similar  experiment  with  plants,  but  ex¬ 
posed  to  solar  light,  weakened  by  a  gauze  veil,  or 
a  leaf  of  transparent  paper  as  a  necessary  precau¬ 
tion:  since  although,  as  we  know,  a  plant  in  the  open 
air  may  grow  well  receiving  directly  solar  rays,  yet 
under  a  receiver  there  are  lenticular  sides  that  may 
concentrate  the  light,  and  produce  torrifications 
that  kill  the  vegetable.  The  result  will  give  us 
nearly  pure  oxygen. 

Light,  therefore,  is  essential  to  the  phenomena: 
without  it  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  know 
neither  action  nor  durable  vegetable  life. 

We  now  examine  the  forms  under  which  car¬ 
bonic  acid  reaches  the  plant.  Direct,  by  means  of 
a  glass  tube,  a  current  of  air  into  a  distil¬ 
ling  receiver  with  three  apertures.  A  bulbed 
apparatus  fixed  to  the  first  aperture  washes  the 
air  as  it  enters.  To  the  third  aperture  is  attached, 
first,  a  syphon-formed  tube,  containing  pulverized 
pumice-stone  moistened  by  sulphuric  acid,which  re¬ 
tains  water;  then  a  second  bulbed  apparatus,  con¬ 
taining  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  to  absorb 
the  carbonic  acid;  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
syphon-formed  tube  filled  with  pulverized  pumice- 
stone  moistened  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to 
retain  the  water,  which  may  be  lost  by  the  solution 
of  potash.  These  two  apparatus  are  carefully 
weighed  before  the  experiment;  and,  to  prevent 
the  least  air  saturated  with  moisture  entering  the 
apparatus  which  has  been  thus  weighed,  a  third 
syphon-formed  tube  is  added,  containing  also 
pulverized  pumice-stone  moistened  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

All  the  air  now  passed  into  this  apparatus,  when 
exposed  to  solar  rays,  gives  off^  its  carbonic 
acid  :  the  weighed  apparatus  tell  of  no  increased 
weight  during  the  whole  experiment.  Thus,  ve¬ 
getables  draw  their  carbonic  acid  directly  from  the 
atmosphere,  as  this  experiment  conclusively  de¬ 
monstrates. 

But  we  do  not  hence  admit  that  this  is  the  only 
source  of  carbonic  aid.  It  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  plants  by  the  roots,  which  absorb  it  from  the 
soil.  The  moisture  of  the  soil,  arising  from  rain, 
and  seized  by  the  roots  of  vegetables,  has  become 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  either  in  the  air  or  in 
the  fissures  of  the  soil.  The  slow  combustion, 
also,  of  manure  round  plants  is  a  continual  source 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  kind  of  apparatus  just 
mentioned  presents  a  small  realization  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  shows  the  part  thus  performed 
by  carbonic  aid.  The  roots  of  the  plant  enclosed 
in  a  receiver  being  plunged  into  a  vase  of  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  absorption  conveys 
the  water  into  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  the 
carbonic  acid,  being  cairied  into  the  leaves  and 
green  parts,  is  there  decomposed  by  contact  with 
light.  When  performing  this  experimentj  with 
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this  object,  we  should  be  careful  in  filling  the  first 
bulbed  tube  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  to  stop  the  ingress  of  carbonic 
acid  coining  from  the  air  itself. 

In  fine,  vegetables  have  two  sources,  whence 
they  draw  carbonic  acid  : — 1st,  they  take  it 
directly  from  the  atmosphere  ;  2nd,  they  take  it 
through  their  roots.  They  also  receive  it  through 
the  dew. 

A  few  words  will  show  that  light  is  essential 
to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  If  green 
branches  be  so  arranged  in  a  dark  room  that 
the  light  reflected  by  their  green  portions  falls  on 
a  daguerreotype  plate,  this  light  will  act  very 
feebly  on  the  iodide  of  silver,  as  though  the 
chemical  rays  of  light  (those  reflected  from  the 
green  portions),  being  absorbed  by  the  action  of 
life  in  the  plants,  had  ceased  to  exercise  chemical 
action. 

The  green  leaves  act  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  those  dark  substances  known  to  destroy  light, 
What  can  be  more  worthy  of  study  ?  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  light  strikes  the  leaves,  nature’s  most 
mysterious  action — and  the  most  worthy  of  being 
unveiled — is  accomplished,  as  it  were  of  itself, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  leaves  us  no  right  to  think 
that  any  such  action  can  be  produced  by  all  or 
any  of  the  means  that  science  has  at  its  disposal. 

The  decomposition  ofcarbonic  acid,  is  therefore, 
accomplished  under  the  influence  of  solar  light, 
and  of  the  green  matter  in  plants;  but  does  the 
green  matter  possess  this  property  inherently,  or 
needs  it  the  aid  of  vegetable  organisms  ?  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  M.  Morren  enable  us  to  answer  the 
question.  The  green  matter  acts  always  in  the 
same  way,  when  in  contact  with  the  solar  rays, 
whether  it  be  part  or  not  of  a  vegetable  organism. 
Water  sometimes  holds  in  suspension  a  green  mat¬ 
ter,  formed  by  green  animalculae.  If  this  matter 
be  analyzed  under  different  meteorological  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  w'ill  be  found  that  the  relation  of 
the  oxygen  to  the  gas  extracted  by  ebullition  will 
vary  from  16  to  60,  or  from  1  to  4.  If  the  air  be 
analyzed  after  a  period  of  isolation,  the  oxygen 
will  predominate,  and  the  animalculae  show  them¬ 
selves  in  active  life.  Should  the  sky  remain  cloudy, 
the  animalculae  will  become  inactive,  and  the  oxy¬ 
gen  gradually  disappearing  in  the  air  of  the  water, 
will  be  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  Carbonic  acid  is 
then  decomposed  by  the  green  matter  of  the  ani¬ 
malculae,  assisted  by  the  light,  and  the  oxygen  is 
set  at  liberty'.  In  the  absence  of  light,  inverse 
phenomena  manifest  themselves.  Fish  in  a  pond, 
for  example,  absorb  rapidly  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
held  in  solution  by  the  water.  If  the  green  ani¬ 
malculae  do  not  come  and  replace  this  oxygen,  by 
decomposing  the  carbonic  acid,  the  fish  wdll  suffer, 
and  by  degrees  die.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun 
shine  powerfully,  the  animalculae  will  soon  return 
to  the  air  all  the  lost  oxygen,  and  the  fish  will  again 
become  active  and  lively.  These  alternatives  are 
constantly  being  reproduced,  and  become  particu¬ 
larly  remarkable  by  the  strange  rapidity  with 
which  the  results  become  manifest. 

This  observation,  besides  the  rank  it  assigns  to 
the  green  matter,  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  that  occur  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
atmosphere  the  equilibrium  is  due  to  the  same 
causes,  but  the  variations  are  much  more  limited. 
The  motion  of  the  air  is  more  rapid,  and  its  volume 
is  enormous  when  compared  to  the  causes  which 
tend  to  modify  it;  while  in  the  water  of  a  fish-pre¬ 
serve  or  pond  the  volume  is  small,  distributiyely, 
and  the  causes  influencing  it  enormous.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  green  animalculae  producing  the 
same  effects  as  green  plants,  M.  Morren  has 
discovered  a  red-coloured  animalculce  evidencing 
the  same  effects.  This  discovery  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  for  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to 
pass  unnoticed  this  remarkable  action  in  the  green 
matter  of  plants,  although  the  leaves  of  certain 
vegetables  and  of  certain  trees  were  known  to  have 
a  purple  or  nearly  reddish  tint  even  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  state.  It  wouldappear,  then,  from  M.  Morren’s 
experiments,  that  there  are  several  coloured  mat¬ 
ters  that  may  serve  as  agents  in  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid. 


Plants  not  green,  fruits  changing  their  green 
colour  for  tints  more  emblematic  of  maturity, 
and  flowers,  &c,,  do  not  decompose  carbonic  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  green  matter  appears  in  a  plant 
exposed  to  the  light,  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  begins.  Is  the  green  matter  so  found  the 
product,  or  the  instrument,  of  decomposition  ?  If 
the  product,  will  it,  by  successive  renewals  cease¬ 
lessly  occurring,  be  finally  transformed  into  the 
varied  productions  developed  by  vegetation?  We 
are  disposed  to  think  the  green  matter  an  instru¬ 
ment,  or  agent ;  that  it  changes  but  little  ;  that 
under  its  influence  the  other  matters  are  repro¬ 
duced,  and  are  attracted  by  endosmosis,  from  cell 
to  cell,  to  the  vessels  that  distribute  it  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organs  of  the  plant. 

Still  there  are  colourless  vegetables  that  go 
through  all  the  phases  of  existence  without  ac¬ 
quiring  any  colour.  Mushrooms  are  of  this 
number.  Some  mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  the 
darkest  mines;  a  very  natural  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  colouration,  which,  not  allowing  them 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  light,  enables  them  to 
exist  without  its  influence.  Still  we  should  re¬ 
mark  that  the  mushrooms  growing  in  mines  are 
snowy  white,  while  those  developed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  are  always  tinted  with  different 
colours ;  and,  also,  that  mushrooms  are  always 
parasitic.  They  exist  at  the  expense  of  vegetables 
or  animals,  living  or  dead  ;  and  this  by  means  of 
the  organic  matters,  already  prepared,  which 
such  bodies  contain.  Life  in  mushrooms  is,  in 
every  form,  something  bke  that  of  animals:  their 
food  is  the  same,  and  perhaps  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  those  two  classes  of  beings,  apparently  so 
distinct  from  each  other,  might  be  carried  to  a 
very  considerable  extent. 

Thus,  the  vegetable  kingdom  finds  its  essential 
characteristics  in  the  plants  possessing  the  power 
of  decomposing  carbonic  acid.  It  is  here  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  found  in  the  full  possession 
of  those  characteristics  by  which  it  accomplishes 
its  mission  upon  the  globe. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  plants  are  only  a 
a  transition.  Mushrooms  are  too  little  known 
under  this  rapport  to  engage  our  further  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  green  parts  of  plants 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  the  best  appa¬ 
ratus  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  air  is  in¬ 
fluenced,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
instruments  in  the  physics  of  nature. 

Supposing  plants  to  cease  their  functions  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  proved  by  cal¬ 
culation,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  would  suffice  for  the  respiration  of  the 
animals  actually  existing,  during  thousands  of 
years.  From  what  we  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  nutrition  of  animals,  such  disappearance  of 
vegetation  would  in  a  very  short  time  cause  the 
death  of  all  existing  animals  by  inanition. 

From  all  that  precedes  we  are  compelled  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  carbon  in  plants 
is  essentially  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid. 

A  final  consideration  leads  us  to  make  here  an 
important  restriction.  In  relating  the  beautiful 
experiment  of  M.  Boussingault  on  the  complete 
development  of  peas,  in  a  closed  receiver  supported 
by  air,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  alone,  we  have 
seen  that  the  produce  was  of  a  much  poorer  cha¬ 
racter  than  one  from  manured  soil.  By  manuring 
growing  land  the  conditions  of  increase  are  aug¬ 
mented  ;  the  manure  brings  azotized  matters, 
which  surround  the  roots  with  a  constant  source 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  which,  being  conveyed  by 
the  sap  of  the  plant,  becomes  decomposed  by 
contact  with  the  green  portion  of  the  leaves.  The 
manure  also  contains  mineral  salts,  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  complete  development  of  plants ; 
in  fine,  it  brings  soluble  organic  matters,  which, 
in  some  cases,  as  has  been  proved  by  M.  Th,  de 
Saussure,  are  indispensable  for  the  nourishment  of 
vegetables. 

All  that  we  have  established,  in  regard  to  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants,  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  decomposition  of  water.  Plants 
derive  hydrogen  from  water,  they  also  fix  water 


in  nature.  We  have  now  proof  that  several  mush¬ 
rooms  disengage  hydrogen  in  nature.  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Colin  have  demonstrated  that  the 
stems  of  the  polygonum  tinctorium,  placed  under 
water,  disengage  hydrogen.  M.  Payen  has  proved, 
by  the  analysis  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  vegetables, 
that  hydrogen  is  always  found  in  these  to  slightly 
exceed  the  oxygen. 

We  must  add  to  these  proofs  the  experiments 
of  M.  Boussingault  on  the  growth  of  peas,  and 
on  that  of  trefoil  and  wheat.  The  following  are 


the  numbers 

WHEAT. 

Grains.  After  three  months’  vegetation. 

Carbon..  46'6  .  88'0 

Hydrogen  5-8  .  lO'O 

Azote  ..  3*5  3'7 

Oxygen..  44-1  81*0 

100-0  182  7 
CLOVER. 

Grains.  After  three  months’  vegetation. 

Carbon..  50'8  .  131'3 

Hydrogen  6-0  .  17'1 

Azote  ..  7’2  9'8 

Oxygen..  36'0  .  100*7 


100-0  258*9 


The  difference  of  carbon,  azote,  water,  and 
hydrogen,  fixed  in  either  case,  is  obvious. 

The  wheat  has  not  fixed  any  hydrogen,  but  much 
carbon,  and  water ;  while  the  trefoil  has  at  the 
same  time  fixed  carbon,  azote,  hydrogen,  and 
water. 

If  I  have  insisted  on  this  decomposition  of 
water  in  plants,  established  by  M.  Boussingault, 
it  is  because  this  accident  in  the  life  of  plants,  the 
fixing  of  carbon  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid,  raises  itself  to  the  height  of  a  great  theorem  in 
the  general  physics  of  the  globe,  and  forms  the 
equivalent  of  another  phenomenon,  so  well  proved 
by  Lavoisier — the  combustion  of  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  which  characterizes  animal  life. 

Plants  reduce  water,  and  appropriate  hydrogen; 
they  reduce  carbonic  acid,  and  appropriate  car¬ 
bon  ;  and  they  decompose  oxide  of  ammonia  i 
they  are  reducing  apparatus. 

Animals,  on  the  contrary,  burn  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen  :  they  are  oxidizing  apparatus. 

This  property  in  plants  of  appropriating  carbon 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  of  disengaging  oxygen,  is 
a  property  unknown  to  any  apparatus  or  chemical 
force ;  and  the  science  of  physics  will  probably,  at 
a  future  period,  endeavour  to  explain  this  pheno¬ 
menon.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether  the 
daguerreotype,  before  vegetables,  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  in  presence  of  a  darkened  plate, 
and  whether  or  not  the  light  reflected  by  the  green 
parts  of  the  plants  is  without  chemical  rays.  Ve¬ 
getables  certainly  absorb  a  great  portion  of  the 
chemical  power  which  the  sun  gives  to  the  earth  ; 
and,  as  ail  these  phenomena  unite,  if  the  animal 
produces  heat  and  electricity,  the  plant,  in  its 
turn,  absorbs  heat  and  electricity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REPORT  OF  AN  EPIDEMIC  FEVER  THAT 
OCCURRED  IN  WESTMINSTER  DURING 
THE  WINTER  AND  SPRING  OF  1845-1846, 
BEING  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CLINICAL 
LECTURES  DELIVERED  TO  THE  STU¬ 
DENTS  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  DURING  ITS 
PROGRESS. 

By  W.  R.  BASHAM,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

The  occurrence  of  numerous  cases  of  fever,  more 
especially  during  the  early  months  of  this  year,  and 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  type  characterizing 
alt  the  cases,  together  with  the  expressive  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  few  post-mortem  examinations,  permit 
me  to  hope  that  their  publication  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting.  The  following  condensed  extracts  from 
the  case  books  will,  in  the  first  place,  exhibit  the 
special  features  of  this  ei>idernic  fever. 

Case  1. — A.  S.,  a  female,  aged  40,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  St.  Margaret’s  Ward  December  27, 
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1845.  She  had  been  suffering  for  some  weeks  from 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  continued  fever ;  this 
was  inferred  from  her  condition  on  admission  ;  she 
was  unable,  from  exhaustion,  to  give  any  account  of 
herself,  and  when  the  report  was  made,  those  who 
had  brought  her  in  had  departed.  The  pulse  was 
100, full  and  compressible;  skin  above  the  natural 
standard ;  tongue  dry,  red,  and  brown  ;  teeth  and 
lips  covered  with  sordes ;  abdomen  tympanitic; 
some  epigastric  tenderness ;  but  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  the  abdomen  was  the  coecal  region.  To  be 
placed  in  a  warm  bath.  Hyd.  creta,  gr.  v.  n.  et 
m.  The  acetate  of  ammonia  with  the  sesqui-car- 
bonate  every  four  hours. 

Two  days  after  admision,  bed-sores  appeared. 
The  bowels  were  extremely  torpid  at  first,  although 
there  was  incontinence  of  urine.  Turpentineenemata 
were  ordered,  as  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  had  increased.  Pul v.  ipecac,  c  .  yd. 
creta.,  aa.  gr.  v.  4tis  boris. 

The  next  day  the  incontinence  of  urine  had  left 
her.  The  abdomen  still  distended ;  tongue  brown, 
dry,  and  glazed,  but  moistening  at  the  sides ;  sleeps 
at  intervals ;  enemata  brought  away  dark,  offen¬ 
sive  excretions;  urine  scanty  and  loaded  with 
litliales.  Sp.  gr.  1.032.  Tenderness  still  continues 
in  coecal  region. 

Dec.  31.  The  bowels  acted  freely  ;  pulse  94,  soft; 
abdomen  much  less  tympanitic;  no  tenderness  in 
any  region ;  tongue  becoming  moist,  less  thirst, 
urine  less  loaded,  and  evacuations  less  offensive  and 
more  natural.  There  had  been  but  little  delirium 
from  the  period  of  admission.  She  continued  to 
improve.  Was  ordered  the  inf.  cinchonas  with  nitric 
acid ;  with  an  improved  diet,  porter,  and  a  little 
wine.  She  rapidly  progressed  towards  conva¬ 
lescence,  and  was  discharged  Feb.  3. 

Case  2. — E.  S.,  aged  forty-two,  sister  of  the  last 
case ;  a  widow,  two  children  living  :  sustaining  her¬ 
self  and  them  on  the  wretched  earnings  of  needle¬ 
work.  Was  taken  ill  ten  days  since  with  rigors, 
prostration,  headache,  anorexia,  sleeplessness,  and 
thirst.  The  symptoms  gradually  became  aggra¬ 
vated;  no  work,  no  earnings,  indifferent  and 
poverty-stricken  neighbours,  neglect,  and  starva¬ 
tion  would  soon  have  done  their  work,  but  for  the 
vigilant  charity  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James,  who  sent 
her  to  the  hospital  Dec.  27.  On  admission  the 
tongue  was  dry,  red,  and  glazed  ;  insatiable  thirst ; 
dry  skin  ;  torpid  bowels ;  tympanitic  abdomen ; 
general  tenderness  on  pressure,  but  more  especially 
in  the  coecal  region;  pulse  112,  compressible  and 
soft;  complains  of  abdominal  uneasiness.  Hyd. 
creta  c.,  pulv.  ipecac,  c.,  aa.  gr.  v.  6tis  horis.  An 
ammoniated  saline  draught  every  four  hours;  ten 
leeches  to  the  abdomen,  with  hot  fomentations  and 
cataplasms. 

Dec.  28.  Report  stated  that  she  had  passed  a 
good  night ;  felt  relief  from  the  leeches  and  hot 
fomentations;  abdominal  tenderness  diminished; 
there  was  still  considerable  tympanitis ;  tongue 
moister,  and  thirst  less  distressing ;  skin  hot  and 
febrile.  A  turpentine  enema  caused  an  action  of  the 
bowels — offensive  and  dark-coloured;  slept  a  few 
hours,  and  woke  refreshed,  and  with  improved  aspect. 

29.  Tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdomen  much 
abated;  some  tenderness  in  the  region  ofthecoecum; 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  improved  in  character; 
great  bodily  prostration.  Powders  and  other  re¬ 
medies  to  be  continued. 

30.  Less  tension  of  the  abdomen ;  bowels  relaxed ; 
less  tenderness;  skin  cool;  free  perspiration  yes¬ 
terday  ;  occasional  refreshing  sleep ;  great  prostra¬ 
tion;  no  delirium.  Bed-sores  have  appeared  on  the 
sacrum. 

31.  Symptoms  all  improved ;  tongue  clean, 
moist,  and  red  ;  alvine  excretions  natural  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Inf.  cinchonse  c.,  acido  nitricce  dil.  ter 
die. 

Jan.  1.  All  abdominal  tenderness  had  disap¬ 
peared  ;  from  this  day  she  gradually  improved,  and, 
with  a  better  diet,  slowly  advanced  to  complete  con¬ 
valescence. 

Case  3. — S.  W.,  aged  fifty-three,  a  washer¬ 
woman.  Admitted  Jan.  10. 

Four  days  since  was  seized  with  rigors,  head¬ 
ache,  and  other  pyrexial  symptoms.  On  admis¬ 
sion  there  was  great  prostration ;  anxious  counte¬ 
nance  ;  intensely  hot  skin  ;  pulse  100,  small  and 


hard;  great  thirst;  tongue  red,  and  inclined  to 
become  dry — ^furred  in  strice  ;  bowels  moved  three 
times  in  last  twenty-four  hours,  last  evacuation 
bilious  fluid ;  abdomen  soft  and  elastic ;  no  tender¬ 
ness  of  epigastrium  or  coecal  region.  Ordered 
Hyd.  c.  creta,  c.  pulv.  ipecac,  co.,  aa.  gr.  v. 
sextis  horis.  Diaphoretic  salines,  warm  bath, 
and  beef-tea. 

Great  restlessness  with  vigilance  continued  the 
two  succeeding  nights.  Ordered  Hyd.  chlorid., 
gr.  ij. ;  opii,  gr.  j.,  each  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  admission,  the  bowels 
continued  to  be  freely  purged ;  tongue  has  become 
.moist,  less  thirst,  although  the  skin  was  yet  of  a 
febrile  temperature  ;  the  abdomen  has  become 
tympanitic,  but  there  was  no  tenderness  in  any 
region. 

The  two  next  days  obtained  no  improvement; 
much  delirium  ;  the  calomel  and  opium  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  morphia  draughts  given  at  night ; 
bowels  continued  free. 

On  the  eighth  day  some  sleep  had  been  obtained, 
and  there  was  exhibited  a  mitigation  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  ;  skin  had  fallen  in  temperature ;  there  was 
less  thirst;  no  abdominal  tension;  pulse  110,  small 
and  feeble ;  great  prostration  and  emaciation  ; 
tongue  moist  and  clean.  To  omit  the  mercurials, 
and  ordered  inf.  cinchonm  c.  acid,  sulph.  dil. 

On  the  ninth  day  there  was  a  recession  ;  delirium 
during  the  day;  much  abdominal  uneasiness; 
tongue  again  becoming  dry;  pulse  110,  very 
feeble ;  no  pulmonary  symptoms.  Ordered 
port  wine,  with  morphia  draught  night  and 
morning.  The  morphia  induced  sleep,  but  the 
typhoid  condition  became  more  apparent;  pinched 
countenance ;  sunken  eyes ;  dry  parched  lips  and 
tongue  ;  sordes  on  the  teeth  ;  low  muttering  inco¬ 
herence;  small  feeble  pulse ;  hot  skin,  with  tym¬ 
panitic  and  uneasy  abdomen.  Turpentine  enemata 
were  administered  with  great  advantage ;  the  ab¬ 
dominal  distention  being  much  relieved ;  tongue 
became  moist,  and  the  skin  cooler,  after  its  opera¬ 
tion.  Alvine  excretions  very  offensive. 

The  enemata  were  repeated  every  day ;  she  had 
increased  quantities  of  wine,  but  the  typhoid  con¬ 
dition  continued  unabated ;  and  she  gradually 
sunk,  and  died  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  admis¬ 
sion. 

No  post -morte77i  examination  was  allowed. 

Case  4. — E.  G.,  aged  forty-seven,  a  married 
woman.  A  few  days  since  was  seized  with  giddi¬ 
ness,  loss  of  appetite,  rigors,  thirst.  On  admission, 
Feb.  3,  there  was  hot  skin  ;  furred  tongue,  red  at 
margin  and  sides  ;  great  thirst ;  pulse  98,  jerking 
and  small ;  bowels  open;  some  abdominal  disten¬ 
tion  and  pain  over  the  region  of  the  coecum.  The 
chest  exhibited  no  symptoms,  except  a  mucous 
rhonchus,  occurring  in  the  large  tubes,  and  she 
states  that  she  has  been  subject  to  a  winter  cough 
for  years.  Her  husband  has  been  suffering  from 
fever  lor  the  last  five  weeks.  She  was  ordered 
hyd.  chloridi,  gr.  v. ;  pulv.  ipecac,  co.,  gr.  x. 
statim.  Warm  bath,  diaphoretic  salines. 

The  next  day  was  reported  better;  tongue  clean, 
but  red ;  pulse  100,  with  more  power;  bowels  had 
been  freely  moved  ;  feeces  dark-coloured  and  offen¬ 
sive;  cough  troublesome;  abdominal  uneasiness 
abated.  Ordered  Pulv.  ipecacuanha  co.,  gr.  x., 
Omni  nocte,  and  to  continue  the  other  remedies. 

The  second  day  after  admission  was  reported  to 
have  slept  well ;  the  tongue  had  become  cleaner, 
but  of  a  bright  glossy  red,  somewhat  glazed ;  less 
thirst ;  abdomen  not  tympanitic,  and  tenderness 
disappeared. 

During  the  next  five  days  she  progressed  favour¬ 
ably ;  the  abdomen, however,  on  the  eighth  day  again 
became  tympanitic,  with  some  pain  in  the  ccecal 
region  on  i^ressure ;  her  pulse  became  feeble ; 
tongue  glazed ;  bowels  free  in  their  action,  which 
was  kept  up  by  calomel  and  the  Dover’s  powder; 
her  powers  evidently  required  support,  and,  although 
there  was  no  delirium,  yet  her  strength  seemed  fast 
sinking ;  beef-tea,  double  strength,  port  wine,  with 
milk  and  arrowroot,  were  freely  given  ;  the  secre¬ 
tions  from  the  bowels  continued  very  dark,  slimy, 
and  offensive,  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  be¬ 
came  necessary. 

On  the  tenth  day  there  was  vomiting  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  a  dark  sea-green  fluid  ;  she 


became  deaf ;  a  brisk  action  of  the  bowels  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  six  grains  of  calomel,  and  a  copious 
evacuation,  of  a  most  offensive  character,  evidently 
relieved  the  abdominal  tension  ;  she  expressed  her¬ 
self  much  easier  after  this  last  motion ;  her  powers, 
however,  continued  very  low,  and  of  a  typhoid 
character.  The  inf.  cinchonae  was  ordered,  with  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  port  wine  and  nourishment; 
the  alvine  excretions  improved  in  character;  the 
abdominal  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and  she 
slowly  advanced  to  convalescence,  which  was  ma¬ 
terially  retarded  by  the  chronic  cough  from  which 
she  has  periodically  suffered  for  some  winters. 

Case  5. — S.  M.,  aged  twenty-six  ;  married;  a 
washerwoman.  Admitted  Feb.  13. 

Five  days  previous  was  taken  ill  with  rigors,  frontal 
headache,  giddiness,  anorexia,  thirst,  and  general 
prostration.  On  admission,  complained  much  of 
pain  of  the  loins  and  extremities  ;  no  swelling  of 
the  joints,  nor  any  heart  or  pulmonary  symptoms ; 
the  tongue  was  foul,  coated  with  a  febrile  fur ;  skin 
hot,  dry,  and  parched ;  pulse  106,  full  and  sharp; 
bowels  freely  moved ;  abdomen  full  and  distended ; 
obscure  pain  on  pressure  in  the  coecal  region ;  there 
lias  been  nausea  and  vomiting ;  sleeplessnessforsome 
nights  past.  Ordered  hyd.  chloridi,  gr.  v. ;  pulv. 
ipecac,  co.,  gr.  v.  statim.  Hydrargyrum  c.  cret&, 
gr.  V.  nocte  maneque.  Saline  draughts,  the  warm 
bath,  and  beef-tea. 

14.  Passed  a  restless  night ;  bowels  open  twice; 
evacuations  very  offensive  ;  pulse  100,  sharp  and 
cordy;  skin  hot ;  no  abdominal  tenderness ;  coun¬ 
tenance  expressive  of  febrile  anxiety;  occasional 
cough,  but  no  pulmonary  physical  symptoms; 
stomach  still  irritable;  vomits  occasionally  ;  tongue 
moist,  but  red  at  the  apex  and  margin.  Ordered 
pulv.  ipecacuanhse,  c.  gr.  v.,  o.n.  Hyd.  chloridi, 
gr.  iv.  statim.  Haustus  salinae  purgans. 

15.  Bowels  freely  moved;  abdomen  tympanitic; 
evacuations  most  offensive;  skin  hot  and  dry; 
pulse  100,  small  and  cordy ;  petechial  spots  have 
appeared  on  the  extremities  and  trunk.  Mist, 
ammon.  acet.,  5j.;  sp.  seth.  nit.,  5  4tis  horis. 

17.  Bowels  have  continued  free ;  motions  im¬ 
proved  in  character ;  tongue  dry  in  the  centre, 
moist  at  sides ;  skin  undiminished  in  febrile  heat ; 
pulse  120,  small  and  weak;  tension  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  with  tenderness  in  the  duodenal  region ; 
Port  wine,  and  beef-tea  double  strength. 

18.  Restless  night;  typhoid  indication;  great 
prostration ;  pinched  countenance ;  sordes  collect¬ 
ing  about  the  teeth ;  skin  has  become  much  cooler 
and  rnoister ;  occasional  delirium,  and  vomiting  of 
a  grass-green  fluid. 

19.  Bowels  became  much  relaxed,  passed  in¬ 
voluntarily,  and  highly  offensive;  urine  of  high  sp. 
gr.,  and  loaded  with  urates  ;  tongue  brown  and  dry; 
trembling;  abdominal  tension,  with  augmented 
pain  in  the  duodenal  and  epigastric  regions  ;  in¬ 
creasing  incoherence,  but  to  the  last  could  be  roused 
to  answer  questions.  Increase  of  stimuli,  both 
ammoniated  and  vinous,  were  of  no  avail.  She 
sunk,  and  died  Feb.  20. 

Post-mortem  Examination  ttoenty-four  hoxirs  after 
Death. — The  pulmonary  viscera  healthy ;  the  peri¬ 
toneal  surface  of  the  abdominal  viscera  healthy ; 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  uterus  were  in  a  state 
of  simple  congestion.  A  portion  of  the  lesser  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  were  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation, 
the  mucous  surface  being  deeply  injected,  and  in 
the  duodenum  easily  detached ;  the  duodenal 
glands  enlarged,  but  not  ulcerated;  patches  here 
and  there  of  inflammatory  action  were  observed  in 
the  progress  of  the  jejunum;  towards  the  lower 
fifteen  inches  of  the  ileum  the  inflammatory  con¬ 
dition  acquired  its  maximum  of  intensity,  but  no 
ulcerative  spots  could  be  detected  ;  the  coecum  was 
intensely  injected  ;  the  colon  throughout  its  whole 
course  also  exhibited  the  aspect  of  active  inflam¬ 
mation,  with  exudation  of  blood  from  various  parts 
of  the  mucous  surface ;  this  condition  extended 
down  as  far  as  the  rectum,  but  throughout  no  traces 
of  ulceration  could  be  discovered ;  the  brain  ex¬ 
hibited  no  other  feature  than  that  of  active  con¬ 
gestion  (hypereemia). 

Case  6. — M.  T.,  aged  fifty-five,  hospital  nurse. 

Feb.  22.  Was  taken  ill  four  days  since  with  rigors^ 
pains  in  her  limbs,  prostration  of  strength,  and  thirsty 
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aprainst  which  she  has  strngglerl,  till,  becoming  more 
and  more  aggravated,  she  could  no  longer  perform 
her  duty.  The  tongue  was  very  foul,  coated  with  a 
deep  crust  of  fur,  moist ;  skin  intensely  hot ; 
anxious  countenance;  tympanitic  abdomen,  and 
some  tenderness  in  both  epigastric  and  ccEcal  re¬ 
gions;  bowels  torpid.  Ordered  an  emetic.  Hyd. 
chloridi,  gr.  v.  ■  hot  bath;  hyd.  c.  creta,  gr.  iv. 
nocte  maneque. 

24.  Prostration  verj'  great ;  skin  hot  and  dry ; 
bowels  moved  by  the  pill ;  excretions  very  offensive  ; 
tongue  still  very  foul,  but  moist  at  edges,  dry  and 
brown  in  the  centre ;  urine  high-coloured  and 
scanty ;  pulse  84,  soft  and  weak  ;  abdominal  dis¬ 
tention  relieved,  though  the  ccEcal  region  is  yet 
sensitive.  Hirudines  xij.  abdomini;  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hot  cataplasms  renewed  every  hour. 

25.  The  abdominal  symptoms  were  much  re¬ 
lieved  ;  tongue  dry,  covered  with  brown  sordes ; 
bowels  moved,  most  offensive  and  dark-coloured 
dejections;  no  sleep;  great  restlessness ;  skin  hot; 
pulse  106,  small.  Pulv.  ipecac,  c.  gr.  v.;  hyd.  c. 
creta,  gr.  v.  4tis  horis.  Port  wine,  §iv. ;  milk  and 
arrowroot,  beef-tea,  &c. 

The  two  following  days  exhibited  manifest  increase 
in  the  typhoid  symptoms ;  very  low ;  bowels 
relaxed ;  no  pain  or  distention  of  the  abdominal 
parietes ;  petechias  appeared ;  tongue  dry  and 
brow’n ;  opiates  at  night,  and  increased  quantities 
of  port  wine. 

On  27th  was  much  worse;  passed  a  restless 
night;  low  muttering  delirium;  incontinence 
of  faeces  and  urine,  former  almost  black,  and 
most  offensive;  temperature  of  the  surface  below 
the  natural  standard;  bedewed  with  cold,  clammy 
moisture;  pulse  scarcely  perceptible ;  a  glutinous, 
tenacious  secretion  filled  the  mouth  as  fast  as  re¬ 
moved  ;  the  pulse  became  scarcely  perceptible ;  the 
eyes  glassy  and  suffused  ;  cold  sweats  broke  out 
oyer  the  whole  surface.  She  continued  to  sink,  and 
died  at  half-past  five  p.m.  on  the  28th. 

Post-mortem  Examination  ticenty  hours  after 
Death.  Body  very  fat;  large  amount  of  abdominal 
obesity;  brain  healthy;  lungs  and  heart  healthy; 
external  aspect  of  aMominal  viscera  healthy ; 
stomach,  internal  surface;  mucous  membrane  of 
lower  curvature  finely  injected;  duodenum  and 
jejunum  free  from  any  inflammatory  appearance. 
In  the  ileum  some  few  patches  of  fine  capillary  in¬ 
jection,  and  some  of  the  Peyerian  glands  enlarged 
and  reddened.  Coecum  finely  injected.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  colon,  and  throughout  its 
extent  to  the  lower  sigmoid  flexure,  the  entire 
mucous  surface  was  of  a  deep  madder  red.  The 
folds  (plicae)  of  the  large  intestine,  at  their  promi¬ 
nent  or  marginal  edges,  were  rough,  and  of  a 
greenish  brown  olive  colour.  The  mucous  surface 
was  very  pulpy,  and  had  a  marked  gangrenous 
odour,  but  no  trace  of  ulceration  could  anywhere 
be  detected. 

Case  7.  M.  M.,  aged  thirty-two,  hospital 
nurse. 

•11  since  was  taken 

ill,  suffering  from  rigors,  sickness,  giddiness, 
anorexia,  headache,  and  great  prostration.  She  had 
nursed  the  last  case,  and,  during  the  progress  of  it, 
had  more  than  once  been  recommended  to  give  up 
her  duty,  as  it  was  noticed  that  she  was  too  ill  to 
attend  to  her  duties  efficiently,  and,  moreover,  had 
from  the  first  expressed  her  dread  of  fever.  On  the 
28th,  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  last  case,  she  was 
placed  in  Ilallett  Ward.  The  skin  was  hot  and 
dry ;  the  tongue  foul  and  much  coated,  moist  • 
pulse  108,  soft  and  weak ;  no  sleep  for  the  last 
fortnight;  bowels  open  twice  last  twelve  hours* 
some  abdominal  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
coecum  and  colon.  Hot  bath.  Hyd.  chloridi, 
gr.  vj.  statim.  Haust.  purgans  si  opus  sit. 

March  1.  Bowels  moved;  excretion  most  offen¬ 
sive,  and  olive-coloured ;  abdominal  paiti  not 
abated;  tongue  furred  and  moist;  skin  hot  and 
dry.  Twelve  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  linseed 
cataplasms.  Mist,  ammoniae  acetatis  ^j.  4tis  horis. 
Hyd.  creta  c.,  pulv.  ipecac,  c.,  sing.  gr.  v.  ter  die.' 

2.  No  improvement;  pain  on  pressure  in  the 
parts  indicated  undiminished ;  pulse  fuller.  To 
repeat  the  leeches. 

3.  Felt  much  relieved  by  the  leeches;  tono-ue  i 
has  a  clean  aspect,  but  the  abdominal  pain  is  not  I 


removed ;  bowels  moved,  very  noxious  evacuation  ; 
urine  scanty  and  deep-coloured ;  skin  hot. 

4.  Restless  night ;  pain  in  ccecal  space  more 
aggravated;  indications  of  ptyalison.  Twelve 
leeches  to  the  right  iliac  region ;  powders  to  be 
omitted  ;  opiates  at  night,  and  emollient  enemata. 

Continued  much  the  same  during  the  next  three 
days;  great  prostration;  some  delirium  at  night, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opiates,  great  restlessness 
at  night.  The  enemata  did  not  improve  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  evacuations.  She  now  vomited  a  large 
quantity  of  alight  green  fluid,  but  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  relief  to  the  symptoms,  which  were  evidently 
becoming  typhoid.  Port  wine  with  bark  and  acid 
and  increased  nutriment,  were  administered,  and 
for  a  day  or  two  with  temporary  advantage.  On 
the  7th  she  rallied  a  little;  tongue  became  cleaner 
and  moist ;  there  was  less  thirst,  more  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  some  few  hours’  tranquil  sleep.  On  the  8th 
the  abdominal  pain  and  distention  had  nearly 
abated ;  the  alvine  excretions  assumed  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  vomiting  again  supervened.  On  the 
9th  her  powers  again  began  to  sink;  wandering  ;  low 
muttering  delirium ;  bowels  much  relaxed,  passed 
involuntarily ;  countenance  flushed  ;  eyes  glassy 
and  suffused ;  unconscious ;  the  opiates  and 
stimuli  were  continued.  Again,  on  the  10th,  de¬ 
ceptive  appearances  of  improvement  appeared ; 
some  sleep,  and  return  of  consciousness  ;  stomach 
quiet,  and  able  to  take  nourishment  largely ; 
petechial  spots  appeared  on  this  evening;  pulse 
very  small  and  feeble  ;  again  the  countenance  be¬ 
came  sunken  ;  eyes  fixed  and  glazed;  a  wheezing, 
gurgling  respiration  ;  skin  bedewed  with  a  cold, 
clammy  moisture;  petechial  eruption  evanescent — 
subsiding  one  hour  and  appearing  the  next ;  pulse 
became  intermitting;  total  unconsciousness,  and 
she  sunk  and  died  at  eleven  p.m.  on  the  11th. 

lifo  post-mortem  could  be  obtained. 

Case  8. — A.  P.,aged  forty-two,  a  night  nurse 
of  St.  Margaret’s  Ward. 

Feb.  28.  For  the  last  four  days  has  suffered 
from  frequent  rigors,  gradually-increasing  bodily 
weakness,  thirst,  anorexia,  depraved  taste,  and 
general  symptoms  of  fever.  Has  slept  but 
little  for  some  nights  past;  the  abdomen  is 
distended  and  full,  particularly  in  the  duodenal 
and  ccecal  regions ;  tongue  very  foul  with  creamy 
fur,  moist;  skin  hot  but  moist;  bowels  open; 
pulse  106,  soft.  Ordered  an  emetic.  Hydrargyi 
chloridi,  gr.  vj.  statim  ;  warm  bath ;  salines,  "fen 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  large 
linseed  cataplasms  to  be  repeatedly  renewed. 

March  1.  Felt  somewhat  relieved,  less  thirst;  but 
on  March  2,  having  passed  a  sleepless  night,  suffered 
from  further  accessions  of  febrile  symptoms ;  tongue 
becoming  parched  and  dry;  skin  intensely  hot; 
abdomen  still  distended  and  sensitive  in  the  spots 
first  indicated.  Anodyne  fomentations  directed  to 
the  abdomen.  Hyd.  c.  cret'u,  pulv.  ipecacuanhae  c., 
aa.  gr.  v.  ter  die.  Milk  and  arrowroot,  beef- tea, 
port  wine  ^iij.  daily. 

3.  Slept  much  better ;  abdominal  uneasiness 
much  relieved  and  almost  disappeared ;  tongue 
cleaner  and  moist ;  skin  cooler  and  bedewed  with 
secretion;  pulse  106,  small;  great  prostration, 
thirst,  and  anorexia  continue;  bowels  well  moved  ; 
motions  very  offensive. 

During  the  next  three  days  the  symptoms  became 
again  aggravated  ;  there  was  incoherence,  increas¬ 
ing  prostration,  dry,  brown,  parched  tongue,  with 
wakefulness.  Opiates  and  increased  quantity  of 
wine. 

6.  Faint  indications  of  ptyalism  ;  bowels  well 
purged,  highly  offensive  evacuations  ;  pulse  100, 
fuller,  with  more  power ;  tongue  not  so  dry.  From 
this  day  to  the  10th,  her  symptoms  oscillated  be¬ 
tween  typhoid  depression  and  struggling  remis¬ 
sion  ;  a  restless  night  followed  by  a  few  hours’ 
refreshing  sleep ;  a  brown,  dry  tongue  one  day,  a 
moist  tongue  the  next ;  the  skin,  however,  became 
cool  and  of  a  natural  temperature,  and  daily  im¬ 
provement  in  the  appearance  of  the  alvine  evacua¬ 
tions  gave  confidence  to  a  favourable  prognosis. 
The  pulse  continued  high,  100  to  120;  the  bowels 
continued  free;  there  was  occasional  return  of  un- 

j  easiness  and  fulness  in  the  duodenal  and  ccecal 
regions. 

I  On  the  12th,  more  permanent  symptoms  of  im¬ 


provement  appeared.  The  infusum  cinchona;  with 
dilute  sulphuric,  and  an  improved  diet  with  porter, 
hastened  on  her  convalescence,  and  by  the  first 
week  in  April  she  returned  to  her  duty. 

Case^  9.  M.  A.  B.,  aged  nineteen,  a  servant. 
After  being  some  weeks  in  the  hospital  for  an  inve¬ 
terate  form  of  lepra,  on  the  2nd  of  March  com¬ 
plained  of  headache,  abdominal  tenderness  and  un¬ 
easiness,  rigors,  and  great  prostration  ;  there  was  a 
furred  tongue,  thirst,  and  irregular  bowels ;  offen¬ 
sive  excretions,  hot  skin,  and  small,  bard  pulse. 
Twelve  leeches  to  the  aMomen,  repeated  linseed 
cataplasms  to  follow.  Hyd.  c.  creta,  c.  pulv.  ipecac. 
CO.,  ter  die. 

The  leeches  relieved  the  abdominal  tenderness, 
which  was  confined  to  the  region  of  the  coecum  ; 
but,  much  headache  being  complained  of,  she  was 
cupped  on  the  temple  with  apparent  benefit.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  three  days  no  progress  was  made ; 
the  headache  recurring  at  intervals  ;  the  abdominal 
pain  disappearing,  but  the  tension  continuing;  the 
bowels  acted  freely,  with  offensive  dejections  ;  hot, 
burning  skin;  pulse  106  to  110,  feeble ;  dry,  red 
tongue ;  thirst ;  intellectual  faculties  undisturbed, 
and  sleeps  at  intervals. 

From  the  5th  to  the  llth,  the  symptoms  became 
more  aggravated ;  the  abdominal  tenderness,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  ccecal  region,  urgent;  pulse  106  to 
112,  very  feeble  and  oppressed ;  a  further  applica- 
of  twenty  leeches,  followed  by  hot  cataplasms  to  the 
abdomen,  was  attended  with  benefit;  the  mercurials, 
with  Dover’s  powders,  were  also  continued,  without 
any  symptoms  of  ptyalism  appearing.  At  this 
period  her  mental  faculties  became  dull  and  stupi- 
fied ;  the  eyes  glazed,  inexpressive,  and  sunken ; 
countenance  pinched ;  could  be  roused  to  answer 
questions ;  there  was  no  sleep,  but  passive  wake¬ 
fulness,  much  emaciation,  and  great  prostration. 
Ordered  beef-tea,  double  strength, milk,  and  arrow- 
jelly  ;  port  wine  and  porter,  if  necessary.  To  these 
was  added  the  infusum  cinchonce.  Notwithstanding 
these  nutrients  and  tonics,  no  progress  was  made 
towards  a  favourable  prognosis;  low,  muttering 
delirium,  with  increased  abdominal  tension  and  un¬ 
easiness  on  pressure,  became  apparent ;  the  pulse 
was  120,  small  and  thready  ;  tongue  parched,  and 
dry  sordes  collected  about  the  teeth  and  lips  ;  fre¬ 
quent  dejections,  most  offensive  and  dark-coloured ; 
urine  scanty,  high-coloured,  sp.  gr.  1*026,  with 
excess  of  uric  acid  compounds. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  elevated  temperature 
of  the  surface  had  abated;  the  pulse  had  be¬ 
come  softer,  and  fallen  to  100;  mental  conscious¬ 
ness  had  returned;  the  eyes  were  still  suffused, 
glazed,  and  inexpressive,  but  she  recognised  those 
about  her;  tongue  dry  and  red,  but  moist 
at  the  sides ;  sordes  still  collected  about  the  teeth  ; 
the  thirst  was  not  so  urgent ;  sleep  at  intervals. 
A  fever  drink,  made  with  hydro-chloric  acid  and 
lemon  peel,  and  sweetened  to  taste,  was  ordered  to 
be  given  ad  libitum.  Opiates  at  night. 

On  the  13th,  the  countenance  had  become  more 
expressive;  pulse  firmer  and  softer;  tongue,  though 
dry  in  the  centre,  was  moist  at  the  sides  ;  skin  of 
moderate  temperature ;  bowels  freely  open ;  ab¬ 
dominal  tension  diminished ;  bears  pressure  without 
fiinching.  Opiates  at  night  continued. 

On  the  15th,  diarrhoea  supervened;  the  evacu¬ 
ations  watery,  bilious,  and  not  so  offensive  ;  the 
symptoms  appeared  relieved ;  she  became  more 
conscious;  sleep  was  more  refreshing;  expressed 
herself  as  being  sensible  of  relief;  and  the  pulse 
was  firmer  and  fuller,  though  still  100. 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  17th,  the  stomach 
became  very  irritable,  and  vomiting  of  a  bright  sea 
or  apple  green  fluid  continued  at  intervals  for  two 
days.  A  copious  action  of  the  bowels  was  obtained 
by  a  full  dose  of  the  hyd.  chlorid.  gr.  vj.,  which 
seemed  to  determine  the  bilious  excess  downwards, 
and  the  vomiting  ceased.  The  pulse  fell  to  88,  soft, 
but  firm ;  the  abdominal  uneasiness  disappeared, 
the  bowels  still  continuing  relaxed. 

From  this  date  to  the  20lh,the  report-book  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  symptoms  of  improvement  were  not 
maintained.  Irritability  of  the  stomach  occurred 
again  and  again,  and  was  only  checked  by  attending 
to  the  alvine  evacuations  and  soothing  the  ab¬ 
dominal  system  by  oleaginous  and  terebinthinate 
enemata. 
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On  the  ‘21st,  a  period  of  improvement  again 
manifested  itself.  The  abdominal  tension  had 
again  disappeared,  and,  no  vomiting  having  oc¬ 
curred  for  twenty-four  hours,  she  was  ordered  qui¬ 
nine  with  additional  quantities  of  port  wine  and 
nutrients.  The  countenance  began  more  perma¬ 
nently  to  improve,  and  she  slept  at  longer  intervals 
with  evident  advantage  to  her  physical  powers. 
Her  convalescence  proceeded  slowly,  disturbed 
only  by  frequent  and  violent  paroxysms  of 
spasmodic  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities.  Her  strength  was  not  established,  nor 
her  convalescence  complete,  till  the  last  week  in 
April — a  period  of  eight  weeks  occurring  between 
the  onset  of  the  fever  and  her  complete  restoration. 
The  leprous  eruption  disappeared  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  fever,  and  had  not  reappeared  on  her 
departure  from  the  hospital. 

Case  10.  E.  C.,  aged  twenty-nine,  in  service. 

On  March  4th,  was  seized  with  rigors,  severe 
headache,  great  prostration,  anorexia,  thirst,  and 
general  symptoms  of  fever.  The  tongue,  on  ad¬ 
mission  was  furred  and  moist ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry ; 
abdomen  tumid,  and  sensitive  on  pressure  over  the 
coecal  region ;  pulse  lOG, small  and  feeble;  intolerant 
thirst ;  bowels  open  twice  in  the  last  twelve  hours ; 
hot  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
Hyd.  c.  creta  c.,  pulv.  ipecac,  co.,  aa.  gr.  v.  4tis 
horis.  Cupped  to  eight  ounces  from  the  temples. 
The  headache  was  relieved  by  the  cupping;  but  on 
the  7th,  the  abdominal  tenderness  continuing,  a 
turpentine  enema  was  administered  with  relief  to 
the  abdomen.  The  tenderness,  however,  continued ; 
skin  very  very  hot ;  pulse  106 ;  longue  inclined  to 
become  dry ;  great  physical  prostration,  with 
mental  indifference  and  low  moaning. 

The  symptoms  became  more  and  more  aggra¬ 
vated  during  the  following  three  days ;  restless 
nights,  with  increased  abdominal  uneasiness;  re¬ 
laxed  bowels,  with  offensive  dejections  ;  want  of 
sleep  ;  dry  tongue,  and  low  delirium.  Ammoniated 
salines;  opiates  at  night,  with  vinous  stimuli,  were 
employed,  with  occasional  terebinthinate  enemata. 

On  the  10th  the  symptoms  had  become  some¬ 
whatless  severe  ;  abdominal  tension  and  tenderness 
less  urgent ;  bowels  relaxed,  but  secretions  less 
offensive;  tongue  dry;  incoherence,  but  the  pulse 
was  firmer  and  softer ;  the  skin  still  retained  its 
febrile  heat,  and  much  thirst.  The  hydro-chloric 
acid  lemonade  was  given,  and  afforded  much  relief 
to  the  craving  thirst. 

On  the  11th,  menstruation  appeared,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  abatement  of  all  the  symptoms  ;  the 
tongue  became  moist,  and  there  was  less  thirst ; 
but  petechiae  were  observed  on  the  trunk  and  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  the  symptoms  in  two  days,  however, 
again  relapsed,  and  on  the  17th  the  ward-book 
states — the  countenance  dull  and  inexpressive; 
mental  unconsciousness  and  incoherency ;  eyes 
glazed  and  suffused ;  tongue  dry,  brown,  and 
parched ;  sordes  accumulating  about  the  teeth ; 
puLse  small  and  wiry.  Ordered  infus.  cinchonse 
4ti8  horis ;  morphia  draught  at  night ;  port  wine, 
and  milk  and  arrowroot. 

For  the  next  day  or  two  the  symptoms  remained 
much  the  same  ;  great  prostration  with  occasional 
remission  of  the  worst  symptoms  ;  diminished  ab¬ 
dominal  tenderness,  and  improved  excretions.  On 
the  19th  the  tonguestill  continued  dry  and  brown  ; 
the  bowels  moved  daily  ;  low  pulse,  and  dull, 
pinched  countenance ;  then  occurred  vomiting  of 
a  green  bilious  fluid  (apple  green).  After  this  the 
symptoms  underwent  a  remarkable  change  for  the 
better,  and  on  the  23rd  was  so  much  improved  as 
to  be  able  to  take  an  egg,  and  on  the  following 
day  fish  diet.  Some  trifling  gastric  uneasiness  oc¬ 
curred  at  intervals,  but  convalescence  progressed 
favourably  till  the  2nd  of  April,  when  a  severe 
attack  of  erysipelas  first  appeared  on  the  left  cheek, 
passed  to  the  right,  rapidly  extending  to  the  scalp. 
The  appearance  of  this  eruption  changed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  all  her  symptoms,  and,  though  it  retarded 
her  convalescence,  yet  so  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  her  constitution  that  all  gastric  and  ab¬ 
dominal  symptoms  totally  disappeared.  The  ery¬ 
sipelatous  inflammation  ran  its  usual  course,  pro¬ 
ducing  no  apparent  constitutional  disturbance,  and, 
giving  rise  to  no.  symptoms  but  those  of  the  local 
irritation,  the  ordinary  treatment  was  pursued; 


vesication  was  succeeded  by  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle ;  the  bark  and  acid  were  not  suspended 
during  the  progressof  the  erysipelas.  She  gradually 
gained  her  strength,  and  was  reported  convalescent 
on  the  15th  of  April. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  86.) 

"  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.” 
INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at  least  20,000 
insane  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  although 
not  half  of  this  number  are  under  confinement; 
but  of  those  actually  registered  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  paupers.  According  to  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners’  Report  of  1844,  there  were  11,272 
lunatics,  at  that  time,  confined  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Insane  Persons.  Males. 


11,272 


5,521 


Females. 

5,751 


3,790  private  patients.  1,989  1,801 

7,482  paupers.  3,532  3,950 

So  that  this  table  shows  an  excess  of  insanity 
amontest  females  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate, 
but  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  amongst  the  paupers. 
This  difference,  as  respects  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  circumstance 
of  females  in  private  life  being  more  frequently 
detained  and  under  treatment  in  their  own  homes, 
while  when  a  pauper  female  becomes  insane  she  is 
almost  immediately  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  But, 
in  examining  the  aggregate  of  British  asylums  for  a 
series  of  years,  there  is  an  excess  of  men,  in  some 
amounting  to  25,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent.: — in 
the  county  of  Dorset  alone  has  the  number  of 
women  exceeded  that  of  men.  For  an  interesting 
statistical  table,  showing  the  numbers  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  sex,  out  of  71.800  cases  admitted  into 
various  asylums,  see  the  “Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,”  p.  313,  for  the  year  1844  :  showing  that 
the  proportion  of  men  admitted  is  nearly  always 
higher  than  that  of  women.  In  a  metropolis,  there 
is  an  excess  of  female  lunatics,  and  the  proportion 
is  unusually  large  in  Paris  ;  but,  in  the  aggregate, 
men  are  found  more  liable  to  become  insane  ;  and 
not  only  are  women  less  predisposed  than  men,  but 
their  probability  of  recovery  is  much  greater,  and 
their  chance  of  death  much  less. 

Out  of  the  11,272  under  confinement,  2,519  were 
considered  curable;  of  these  1,045  were  private, 
and  1,474  pauper,  patients.  There  were  8,736  in¬ 
curable  cases,  being  4,331  males,  and  4,405  females. 
Of  epileptics  there  were  951 ,  idiots  598,  homicidal 
patients  278,  suicidal  cases  696. 

Of  the  11,272  there  were  3,165  married,  6,328 
single,  1,138  widowed,  not  known  409. 

Tliese  consisted — of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
2,704,  agricultural  1,652,  artisan  and  in-door  3,868, 
others  2,816. 

257  were  criminal  lunatics,  and  233  had  been 
found  lunatic  by  inquisition. 

[For  a  paper  on  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
insanity  at  different  periods,  together  with  a  table 
and  two  coloured  chronological  charts,  showing  the 
relative  proportions  of  each  successive  year,  by  Dr. 
Powell,  see  “  Medical  Transactions,”  vol.  iv., 
p.  131.] 

Insanity  is  either  cured,  becomes  chronic,  or 
terminates  in  death.  Recovery  generaily  occurs 
within  the  first  month,  and  if  more  than  six  months 
elapse,  the  chances  of  cure  become  very  much 
diminished.  The  mean  time  of  cure  is  considered 
by  Pinel  to  be  five  or  six  months,  while  Esquirol 
and  Take  estimate  it  at  rather  less  than  a  year. 
When  insanity’  is  not  cured,  it  often  terminates  in 
death  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  ;  the 
mean  average  of  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  the  in¬ 
sane  being  materially  shortened. 

The  deaths  in  asylums  will  be  found  double  the 
average  of  that  of  the  community  at  large,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  four  times  as  great. 

The  diseases  with  which  insanity  is  often  com¬ 
plicated  are,  phthisis,  and  organic  disease  of  the 
brain,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  intestinal  canal. 


Table  of  Maladies  of  xchich  Lw 
Fever,  atonic  (adynamique) 

Fever  (ataxic)  nervous  .... 

Brain  fever . 

Slow  nervous  fever 

Pleurisy  .  12 

Phthisis  . 28 

Peritonitis  .  16 

Scurvy  and  colliquative  diarrhoea  ...  38 

Hydro-pericarditis .  H 

Scirrhus  of  pylorus  .  4 

Organic  disease  of  the  liver  .  35 

Apoplexy  .  33 

Epilepsy .  4 

Total .  277 

The  mortality  is  found  to  be  greater  in  the 
autumn,  during  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  than  in  December,  January,  and 
February  ;  and  about  the  same  number  die  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year. 

Mortality  as  to  Seasotis. 

March,  April,  May  .  175 

June,  July,  August .  174 

September,  October,  November. . . .  234 

December,  January,  February  ....  207 


Mortality  relative  to 
Bic5tre. 

Men,  1784  to  1795. 

.  25 

.  176 

.  215 

.  134 

.  90 

above  .  45 


20 
.30  ... 
40  ... 
50  .. . 
60  ... 
70  and 


790 

■iges. 

Salp6triere. 
Women,  1805  to  1814. 

.  58 

.  83 

.  143 

.  173 

.  123 

. 210 


685  790 

The  average  of  recoveries  depends  very  much 
upon  the  periods  of  admission  :  thus,  where  a 
number  of  incipient  cases  are  included,  the  average 
of  cures  will  be  high,  and  vice  versd.  Amongst  the 
various  asylums,  the  usual  average  of  cures  is  said 
to  be  about  one  in  three;  in  Bethlehem,  from 
1684  to  1703,  two  out  of  three  were  cured,  but 
from  1784  to  1794,  scarcely  more  than  one  in  three 
recovered;  while  from  1820  to  1833,  more  than 
one  half  were  cured  ;  but  this  large  proportion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  arisen  from  a  very  rigid  rejection  and 
exclusion  of  chronic  cases.  In  the  Stafford  Asylum, 
from  1818  to  1828,  about  39  in  100  recovered,  and 
at  the  Wakefield  Asylum  about  42  in  100. 

In  the  French  hospitals  M.  Equirol  states,  that  of 
5,352  admissions,  2,757  were  cured  ;  and  out  of 
12,592  admitted  into  the  Salpetriere  and  Bic^tre, 
including  idiots,  epileptics,  and  paralytics,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  are  excluded  from  Bedlam,  there 
were  4,908  cures ;  while  he  states  that,  out  of  16,516 
admissions  into  asylums  in  England,  only  5,918 
were  cured.  In  France  more  incipie7it  cases  are 
admitted  than  in  England;  the  formalities  are  less, 
and  I  believe  there  are  no  rejections;  a  patient  may 
be  admitted  at  all  hours,  and  not  be  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  sitting  of  a  weekly  board.  Every  one 
knows  that  early  treatment  is  most  essential,  and 
therefore,  if  a  patient  cannot  command  suitable 
accommodation  and  attendance  at  home,  he  ought, 
at  the  public  expense,  to  receive  the  required  as¬ 
sistance  on  the  first  moment  of  attack. 

Cures  have  been  most  frequent  in  Paris,  then 
London,  then  Germany  and  Prussia. 

In  private  practice  the  average  of  cures  is  much 
greater  than  in  public  institutions  :  thus.  Dr.  Willis 
had  9  recoveries  out  of  10,  if  treated  within  three 
months,  while  Dr.  Finch  had  61  out  of  69.  Dr. 
Burrows  cured  221  cases  out  of  242,  where  recent, 
and  19  out  of  64  chronic  cases.  Dr.  Prichard 
averaged  7  recoveries  out  of  8. 

Table  of  Cures. 

ENGLAND. 

Admissions.  Cures 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  from  1748 

to  1794  .  8,874..  2, 557 

„  „  in  1813  422..  204 

Saint  Luke’s,  from  1751  to  1801  6,458.. 2, 811 

Retreat,  near  York,  1801  to  1814  163..  60 


Totals 


16,516  5,918 


106 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 


yy 

Saltp^tri^re 


FRANCE. 

Charenton,  from  Nov.,  1798,  to 
July,  1800  . 

1803 

1801  to  1805 

1804  to  1813 
1806  to  1807 

,,  „  1812  to  1814 

M.  Esquirol’s  establishment,  1801 
to  1813 

Totals 


» 

}f 

» 


» 

)> 

)> 

if 

if 


97 
499, 

1,002. 

2,005..  1,21 8 

631 . .  280 

891..  413 

3.35..  173 


5,352  2,757 


Insanity  has  continued  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  years,  and  a  cure  has  occasionally  occurred 
33  when  a  person  has  been  insane  for  twenty  years  • 
161  I  but,  of  course,  such  cases  are  rare,  and  form  the  ex- 
407  ception.  Mr.  Hitch  attended  five  patients  who 
had  been  insane  ten  years,  of  whom  two  were  cured 
in  six  months,  one  in  nine  months,  one  in  ten 
months,  and  ono  in  twelve  months ;  and  he  also 
attended  a  patient  who  had  been  insane  forty  years, 
who  was  cured  in  four  months;  in  three  other  cases 
a  recovery  occurred  after  eleven,  seventeen,  and 
even  twenty  years.  Now,  these  cases  show  that  all 


Table  of  Cures  obtained  at  the  Salt2ietrih'e  during  ten  years. 


Number 

of 

Entries. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


209 

212 

206 

204 

188 

209 

190 

163 

20,8 

316 


2,005 


64 


47 

73 


7 

54 

78 


1807. 


4 

4 

49 

60 


1S08. 


3 

2 

10 

.5.5 

64 


1809. 


1810. 


1811. 


2 

2 

3 

11 

57 

48 


hope  must  not  be  utterly  abandoned,  even  when 
insanity  has  been  of  such  long  duration.  Dr.  Gre- 
ding  mentions  that  he  had  an  insane  patient  in  his 
workhouse  who  was  eighty-live  years  of  age,  and 
where  his  mental  affection  had  continued  more  than 
forty  years. 

After  sixty  years  of  age,  recovery  is  rare,  and  is 
by  no  means  common  even  after  fifty  ;  and  it  may 
be  considered  the  younger  the  patient,  and  the 
more  incipient  the  case,  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  cure.  Patients  seldom  recover  suddenly,  but 
generally  have  lucid  intervals,  which  gradually 
become  longer  and  longer.  More  recoveries  take 
place  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  they  are  more 
rare  after  forty ;  bnt  cases  are  not  utterly  hopeless, 
even  after  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age. 

Insanity  is  not  only  more  curable  in  women 
than  in  men,  but  more  men  than  women  die  insane. 
Dr.  Thurnham  states  that  there  was  an  excess  of 
mortality  on  the  side  of  men,  at  the  York 
Lunatic  Asylum,  of  93  per  cent.,  and  at  St.  Luke’s 
of  96  per  cent.  The  excess  of  mortality  in  men 
amounted  to  72  percent,  at  Hanwell;  to  71  per 
cent,  amongst  the  “  curable  ”  patients  at  Bethlem  ; 
to  63  per  cent,  in  the  metropolitan  licensed 
asylums  for  paupers,  and  to  57  per  cent,  in  those 
for  private  patients ;  to  57  per  cent,  at  Glasgow; 

^  Lancaster ;  to  46  per  cent,  at 

\V  oodbridge ;  to  34  per  cent,  at  the  Retreat,  York ; 
to  29  per  cent,  at  Tiegburg,  near  Bonn  ;  to  13  per 
cent,  at  Worcester,  U.S.;  and  to  9  per  cent,  at 
Schleswig,  Holstein. 

.  ^  unable  to  say  whether  the  above  calcula¬ 
tion  refers^  to  the  numbers  of  patients  actually 
admitted,  in  equal  ratio,  or  simply  to  the  number 
of  admissions,  because,  as  was  before  stated,  more 
insane  females  are  kept  at  home,  and  die  at  home, 
than  males ;  and  consequently,  unless  these  tables 
give  an  equal  number  of  cases  in  both  sexes,  they 
do  not  afford  any  more  information  than  the 
simple  fact,  that  so  many  have  died ;  and  they  do 
not  indicate  the  comparative  proportion  of  deaths. 

In  pauper  asylums  a  mortality  exceeding  1 2  or 
13  per  cent,  must  be  considered  very  unfavourable, 
while  one  that  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  may  be 
considered  highly  favourable.  The  mortality  of 
Bethleni  and  St.  Luke’s  is  annually  1D86  per 
cent. ;  in  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution,  out  of 
173  cases,  there  were  22  recoveries  and  12  deaths; 
in  the  Dundee  Royal  Asylum,  out  of  243  patients’ 
18  were  cured, and  there  were  14  deaths;  in  the 
Belfast  Asylum,  out  of  377  cases,  there  were  40 
deaths;  whereas  in  the  Montrose  Asylum,  out  of 
262  inmates,  only  12  died. 

Taking  the  average  of  two  or  three  civilized 
countries,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women  are  attacked ;  but  it  is 
noticed  in  large  towns,  that  the  number  of  females 
amicted  with  insanity  exceeds  that  of  males,  and 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  demoralizing  and 
baneful  effecto  of  prostitution.  M.  Esquirol  has 


1 

1 

1 

4 

64 

48 


2 

9 

51 

44 


1812. 


1 

2 

1 

4 

7 

30 

75 


1813. 


1 

1 

8 

41 

50 


1814. 


2 

3 

3 

11 

49 


Total. 


129 

137 

143 

129 

130 
129 
110 

85 

127 

99 


1.218 


stated  that  a  twentieth  part  of  those  admitted  at 
the  Salpetriere  are  prostitutes,  and  these  constitute 
the  very  worst  and  most  hopeless  cases,  as,  owing  to 
their  previous  excesses,  the  constitution  is  sapped, 
and  they  speedily  pass  into  dementia  and  become 
paralytic. 

It  is  observed  in  France  that  more  women  be¬ 
come  insane  than  men,  whereas  formerly  more  men 
were  attacked  than  women.  Both  in  London  and 
Paris  there  is  an  excess  of  female  lunatics. 

Calculation  of  the  Proportion  of  Lunatics  in  Large 
Toions. 

London  .  i 

Paris .  1 

Milan  .  i 

Florence  .  i  in 

Turin  .  i  in 

Dresden  .  i  in 

Rome  .  1  in 

Naples . 1  in 

St.  Petersburg .  i  in 

Madrid .  i  in 

Cairo  .  i  in 

very  great  difference  is  noticed 


in 

in 


200 
222 
242 
338 
344 
466 
481 
759 
3,133 
3,350 
30,174 
between  two 


provincial  towns  in  France  :  at  Rouen,  the  pro¬ 
portion  being  one  in  461,  while  at  Marseilles  it  is 
said  not  to  exceed  one  in  2,000. 

Table  of  Sexes. 

lyXcn* 

1756,  Raymond,  at  Marseilles  5*0 
1786,  Tenon,  at  Paris  ..  500 

1780  to  1794,  at  Bedlam  . .  4  092 

1807,  at  St.  Luke’s  ..  ’llO 

1802,  Bic^treand  Saltp^triCire,  Pinel  1 

Berlin  . 

Vienna 

1812,  Pennsylvania 

At  the  Retreat,  near  York 
1807  to  1812,  at  several  hospitals 
in  France 

1802  to  1814,  M.  Esquirol’s  establish 
ment 


1 

117 

2 

07 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


488  to  700 


Women. 
49 
509 
4,882 
153 
2 
2 
94 
1 

82 


191  to  144 


c  .  ,  6,519  6,618 

bo  that,  when  taking  the  average  of  several  coun¬ 
tries  and  communities,  the  difference  is  less  than 
would  at  first  sight  be  conceived ;  and  it  is  cx- 
reme  y  probable  that  the  average  number  of  those 
so  attacked,  throughout  the  world,  would  be  in  as 
neai  y  an  equal  ratio  as  is  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes.  * 

Influence  of  Climate. 

In  Scotland .  i  493  juPuj 

Norway  .  1  in  551 

Scotland  .  i  jn  573^  Esquirol 

England  .  1  066 

States  of  New  York  1  in  721 

England .  i  in  783,  Halliday,  1817 

England .  l  in  911 

Erance .  1  in  1,000,  Esquirol 


England  .  1  in  1,000,  Halliday,  1829 

Provinces  on  the 

Rhine .  1  in  1,000 

The  Low  Countries  1  in  1,052 

France .  1  in  2,000,  Parchappe 

England  .  1  in  2,000,  Burrows 

Italy .  1  in  3,785,  Esquirol 

Italy .  1  in  4,879,  Bri^re 

Spain  .  1  in  7,181 

In  savage  and  low  life,  insanity  may  generally 
be  traced  to  physical  causes ;  but  in  more  civilized 
life,  and  amongst  the  educated  classes,  it  more 
frequently  results  from  metaphysical,  mental,  or 
moral  causes.  It  has  been  also  observed  that  the 
more  acute  the  sensibility,  the  more  brilliant  the 
mind,  the  earlier  does  insanity  attack  ;  and  hence 
the  higher  become  affected  earlier  than  the  lower 
classes,  and  women,  from  their  greater  suscepti¬ 
bility,  are  attacked  at  an  earlier  age  than  men. 

The  doctrine  of  Dufour,  that  insanity  depends 
on  disease  of  one  or  more  of  the  external  senses, 
will  not  detain  us  ;  and  the  example  he  adduces  to 
prove  it  need  not  be  further  mentioned,  than  by 
stating,  that  thousands  of  persons  suffer  from 
cataract  who  have  no  single  symptom  of  insanity. 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  ojjinion  of  Dr.  Uvvins, 
that  nervousness  and  insanity  are  identical ;  it  is 
very  true  that  many  cases  of  insanity  depend  on 
extreme  nervousness,  especially  if  of  long  duration, 
but  still  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  them  ; 
and  to  hold  the  opposite  opinion  might  prove  very 
prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  society. 

M.  Pinel  found  moral  causes  to  produce  insanity' 
more  frequently  than  physical,  in  the  proportion  of 
464  moral  to  219  physical. 

Occurring  in  five  years : — 


Mania 
Melancholia 
Suicidal  . . 
Dementia . . 
Idiotic .... 


Moral 


if 

)) 


285 

148 

31 

26 

26 


Physical  165 
46 
8 
31 
31 


Le  Journal  de  Physique,  Sept.,  1808. 
Table  of  Moral  Causes. 


Saltp6triere,  during 


M.  Esquirol’s  Esta- 


1811  and  1812. 

blishment. 

Domestic  trouble 

105 

Domestic  trouble 

31 

Disappointed  love 

46 

Disappointed  love 

25 

Political  events 

14 

Political  events 

31 

Fanaticism 

8 

Fanaticism 

1 

Fright 

38 

Fright 

8 

Jealousy 

18 

Jealousy 

14 

Rage 

16 

Rage 

0 

Misery — Reverse  of 

Misery — Reverse  of 

fortune 

77 

fortune 

14 

Wounded  self-esteem 

1 

Wounded  self-esteem 

16 

Disappointed  ambi- 

Disappointed  ambi- 

tion 

0 

tion 

12 

Excess  of  study 

0 

Excess  of  study 

13 

Misanthropy 

0 

Misanthropy 

2 

323 

169 

during 


Saltpetriere. 
Hereditary 
Convulsions  of  the 
mother 
gestation 
Epilepsy 

Disordered  menstru¬ 
ation 

Following  confine¬ 
ment 

Critical  time 
Age 

Stroke  of  the  sun 
Blows  or  falls  on 
the  head 
Fever 
Syphilis 
Mercury 

Intestinal  worms 
Apoplexy 


105 


11 

11 

55 

52 

27 

60 

12 

14 

13 
8 

14 
24 
60 


Physical  Causes. 

M.  Esquirol’s  esta¬ 
blishment. 
Hereditary 
Convulsions  of  the 
mother  during 
gestation 
Epilepsy 

Disordered  menstru¬ 
ation 

Following  confine¬ 
ment 

Critical  time 
Age 

Stroke  of  the  sun 
Blows,  or  falls  on 
the  head 
Fever 
Syphilis 
Mercury  . . 
Intestinal  worms 
Apoplexy 


150 


4 

2 

19 

21 

11 

4 

4 

4 

12 

1 

18 

4 

10 


351  107 

M.  Esquirol  found  the  proportion  in  mania  to 
be  321  from  moral,  and  2(W  from  physical,  causes. 
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lor 


MELANCHOLIA. 

Physical  Causes. 

Moral  Causes. 

Suppression  of  menses  25 

Domestic  sorrows ... 

60 

Critical  age .  40 

Reverse  of  fortune 

48 

Following  accouche- 

Disappointed  love... 

42 

ment . 35 

Jealousy . 

8 

Blows  on  the  head  . .  10 

Fright  . 

19 

Onanism .  G 

Wounded  self-love 

12 

Dissipation . 30 

Rage . 

18 

Abuse  of  wine .  19 

— 

207 

165 

DEMENTIA. 

Moral  Causes. 

Disappointed  love  . 

...  1  ..  4 

Fright  . 

Political  events . 

Wounded  self-love  . 

Misery  . 

Domestic  grief . 

-40  cases. 

Physical  Causes. 

Irregularity  of  the  catamenia  11  ..  4 

Critical  age  . 

Following  accouchement . 

...  5  ..  3 

Falls  on  the  head . 

Advanced  age  . 

Fever  . 

Suppressed  hemorrhoids  • 

•••  0  ..  2 

Mania . 

Melancholia . 

Paralysis  . 

...  3  ..  2 

Apoplexy  . 

Syphilis — abuse  of  mercury. .  6  ..  8 

Dissipated  life . 

Abuse  of  wine  . 

Onanism  . 

■195  cases. 

Subsequently,  in  1818, 

M.  Esquirol  found  that 

the  moral  causes,  as  inducing  insanity,  were  as  4  to  1 

as  compared  with  physical 

causes. 

In  melancholia,  207  moral  and  165  physi 
and  in  dementia  there  were  195  from  physical,  and 
only  40  from  moral,  causes. 

MANIA. 

Moral  Causes. 

M.  EsquiroTs  own 


Salpetriere. 

Women. 

Domestic  chagrin  .  62 

Reverse  of  fortune . .  6 

Misery  .  19 

Disappointed  love. .  58 

Jealousy .  4 

Wounded  self-es¬ 
teem  .  1 

Fright .  36 

Rage .  2 

Excess  of  study ....  0 

183 


tablishmcnt. 

Men.  Women. 

9  Domestic  chagrin 
13  Reverse  of  fortune 


15  Wounded  self¬ 
esteem  .  7 


1  Fright . 

1  Rage . . 

10  Excess  of  study. 

56 


6 

1 

0 

62 


Salpetriere. 

Women. 


Physical  Cau.ses. 

M.  Esquirol’s  own  Es¬ 
tablishment. 

Men.  Women. 


Hereditary .  88  38  Hereditary . 37 


Masturbation 
Menstruation 

Puerperal .  38 1 

Critical  period  ....  12 ! 

Abuse  of  wine  ....  14 

Exposure  to  the 
sun .  2 


Burns .  12 

Falls  or  blows  ....  8 

Mercury .  2 

Suppression  of  itch  3 

Ditto  of  ringworm  2 

Suppressed  ulcers. .  1 

Fever .  3 

Apoplexy  .  0 


8[  6  Masturbation....  2 
27  I  0  Menstruation  ...  11 

0  Puerperal .  19 

0  Critical  period  . .  8 

4  Abuse  of  wine  . .  0 

3  Exposure  to  the 

sun .  0 

Burns .  0 

2 


132 


2 

1  Falls  or  blows .... 

2  Mercury . 

1  Suppression  ofitch 

2  Ditto  of  ringworm 
0  Suppressed  ulcers 

4  Fever . 

1  Apoplexy . 

26 


1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

51 


CAUSES. 


Religion  and  conscience  .... 
Love — disappointed  love  .... 

Jealousy  . .  . . 

Family — affections,  domestic  1 

chagrin  . j 

Reverse  of  fortune . 

Misery . . 

Play — constrained  avocations 
Reputation — wounded  self-  \ 

esteem . j 

Pride  . 

Ambition  . . 

Self-preservation,  fright  . . 

Rage  . 

Arbitrary  detention  . 

Country — political  events. , 

EXCESSES. 

Intellectual — excess  of  study 

Novel  reading  . 

Sensuality — licentiousness 

Venereal  excesses . 

Onanism . 

Abuse  of  spirits . 


Esquirol. 

Charenton.  j 

I  Bicfitre  and 

SalpfiiriJre. 

Bordeaux. 

Turin, 

1830-1831. 

Turin, 

1  1831—1836. 

Gard. 

United  States. 

Palermo. 

Caen, 

M.  Vastel. 

Dundee. 

M.  Parchappe. 

M.  Bottex. 

1 

24 

91 

4 

35 

21 

11 

70 

23 

4 

«  • 

8 

12 

25 

37 

114 

6 

14 

35 

27 

28 

22 

3 

*  • 

7 

•  • 

14 

18 

83 

11 

11 

19 

•  • 

5 

-  • 

1 

•  • 

3 

14 

31 

278 

392 

33 

12 

22 

51 

110 

48 

8 

4 

23 

65 

14 

49 

150 

13 

42 

25 

55 

67 

30 

4 

2 

19 

36 

109 

4 

124 

4 

56 

«  • 

5 

2 

•  « 

2 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

9 

•  • 

IG 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

10 

•  • 

1 

5 

•  • 

1 

10 

•  • 

139 

4 

3 

12 

70 

9 

2 

11 

8 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

35 

124 

8 

*11 

16 

22 

3 

13 

11 

1 

13 

6 

•  • 

18 

9 

•  • 

1 

2 

8 

5 

•  , 

•  « 

8 

•  • 

4  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

7 

31 

32 

«  • 

11 

•  • 

1 

28 

3 

16 

13 

16 

33 

4 

2 

14 

1 

39 

4 

6 

3 

8 

13 

1 

•  • 

2 

•  « 

1 

,  a 

•  , 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

146 

216 

12 

7 

1 

,  * 

•  • 

,  * 

8 

I 

• 

6 

•  • 

52 

59 

5 

io 

6 

1 

55 

15 

1 

• 

3 

21 

134 

414 

20 

17 

76 

4 

146 

9 

16 

4 

46 

54 

165 

855 

2,012 

156 

158 

390 

209 

551 

189 

60 

14 

167 

288 

The  married  are  less  liable  to  be  attacked  with 
insanity  than  the  unmarried,  which  may  arise  from 
the  more  comfortable,  contented,  and  regular  lives 
the  former  live ;  while  the  latter  are  subject  to  more 
excitement,  and  frequently  to  more  irregularities. 
In  the  “  Recherches  Statistiques  sur  L’ Alienation 
Mentale,”  made  at  Bic^tre  by  MM.  Aubanel  and 
Thore,  we  find  there  were—  1839.  1831  to  1838. 

Married .  130  ..  1,084 

Unmarried  .  81  ..  950 

Widowers .  28  . .  207 

Not  known  .  310  ..  1,690 

^  '  3,931 


This  table  is,  however,  of  very  little  use,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  condi¬ 
tion  was  unknown  exceeds  that  of  either  the  mar¬ 
ried  or  the  unmarried.  Dr.  Copland  has  giver  a 
much  more  satisfactory  table,  containing  the  results 
furnished  by  Esquirol,  Despartes,  Jacobi,  and 
Prichard : — 


It  appears  that  insanity  does  not  depend  upon 
the  restraints  imposed  by  eelibacy,  but  usually  re¬ 
sults  from  the  vices  and  excesses  to  which  the  un¬ 
married  in  France  are  addicted.  M.  Esqtiirol 
states,  that  where  one  case  of  insanity  arises  from 
abstinence,  one  hundred  result  from  excesses. 

Of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the 
Retreat,  near  York,  two-thirds,  or  66  per  cent., 
had  never  been  married  :  these  consisted  of  64  per 
cent,  for  men,  and  68  per  cent,  for  women  ;  and  of 
those  who  were  married  one-fifth  had  never  had 
offspring.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many 
of  these  persons  were  not  married,  because  they 
were  insane,  several  of  them  becoming  insane  be¬ 
fore  marriage  is  usually  contracted. 

In  France,  where  insanity  is  so  much  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  opinions  are  speculative :  that  which  is 
solid  and  substantial  is  neglected,  and  the  splrituel 
is  the  watchword  of  society. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  a  country  than  the 
constant  change  of  dynasty,  and,  while  freedom  of 
thought  should  be  permitted,  yet  it  is  unhappy, 
indeed,  when  such  liberty  permits  the  propagation 
of  opinions  not  resulting  from  judgment  but  from 
mere  caprice.  The  great  fault  in  the  French  cha¬ 
racter  is  excessive  love  of  change  :  there  is  no  fixed¬ 
ness  of  principle,  no  fixedness  of  purpose.  In 
those  countries  where  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  is  forbidden,  insanity  is  very  rare ;  but 
wherever  there  is  excitement,  change,  uncertainty, 
there  mental  disease  abounds. 

Insanity  is  much  more  common  in  civilized  than 
in  savage  life ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  vices  of  refinement  and  of 
luxury ;  the  chagrin,  disappointment,  and  intriguing 
of  the  parasite  of  fashion;  the  ambition,  the 
speculation,  and  the  jobbing  of  men  of  commerce ; 
the  severe  and  often  premature  mental  exercise, 
and  the  sedentary  slavery,  of  those  connected  with 
letters :  added  to  all  the  jealousies,  vexations, 
anxieties,  and  cares  to  be  met  with  in  every  class  of 


The  constant  state  of  excitement,  the  late  hours, 
the  discontent,  ambition,  intrigue,  the  love  of 
dress,  in  short,  the  excess  of  every  kind  which  is  to 
be  found  in  fashionable  life,  all  contribute  to  de¬ 
bilitate  the  mind  and  body;  and,  did  it  not  happen 
that  something  like  cessation  does  occur  during 
seven  months  of  the  year,  thousands  more  than 
arealready  victimized,  would  be  annually  sacrificed. 

In  rural  life,  even,  there  are  evils  of  much  greater 
importance  than  a  superficial  observer  would 
imagine:  whatwith  domestic  disagreements,  village 
scandal,  the  bitter  quarrels  and  feuds  of  neighbours, 
and  the  unhappy  consequences  of  unrestrained  pas¬ 
sions  and  of  disappointed  love:  the  numbers  of  the 
insane  consequently  become  much  more  augmented 
than  would  by  a  cursory  observer  be  thought  pos¬ 
sible. 

There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  and  hereditary 
tendency  not  only  to  develop  the  disease,  but, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  is  that  there  appears 
to  be  an  hereditary  periodicity  :  thus  a  son  is  ob¬ 
served  to  become  insane  at  forty,  whose  father 
manifested  the  same  disease  at  that  identical  age; 
and  a  mother  may  give  birth  to  several  children 
who  each  develop  the  disease  on  the  approach  of 
puberty,  or  on  arriving  at  some  other  period  in 
later  life — it  being  considered  when  the  threatening, 
or  periodical  or  critical,  time  has  been  passed  over, 
without  any  manifestation  of  insanity,  that  the 
chances  of  being  affected  are  much  diminished. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  female  parent  more 
frequently  and  more  powerfully  transmits  the  heri- 
ditary  tendency  to  this  disease,  than  the  male,  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  tiie  opinion  of  M.  Es¬ 
quirol.  Like  many  other  diseases,  insanity  is 
atavistic — leaping  over  one  generation,  and  then 
again  developing  itself. 

Tall  persons  appear  to  be  more  predisposed  to  in¬ 
sanity  than  the  short ;  and  chestnut  hair  and  hazel 
eyes  are  very  commonly  seen  among  lunatics  :  but 


Unmarried 
Married . 

Widowers  and  widows 


Despartes. 

Salpetriere.  Bicetre. 


Females. 

980 

397 

291 


Males. 

492 

201 

59 


Jacobi. 

Esquirol. 

Charenton. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

599 

974 

193 

505 

156 

176 

363 

387 

80 

30 

69 

40 
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it  mast  be  remembered  that  these  are  the  prevailing 
colours  in  every  rank  of  life. 

Tabic  shoicing  some  of  the  External  Characters. 


External  appearance 

>7 

77  77 

Height . 

moderately  stout  . 

thin . 

fat  . 

.tall . 

.short  . 

122 

60 

6 

102 

10 

77  . . 

Eyes . 

.hazel  or  brown  . 

102 

77  . 

blue  or  grey . 

98 

77  . 

.  black  . 

17 

Hair . 

.chestnut  . 

118 

77  . * . 

fair. 

flaxen  . 

39 

77  . 

grey 

or  white  . 

36 

77  . 

.black  . 

31 

77  . 

very 

white  (blond  fonqes)  2 

Table  of  the  Professions 

and  Manner  of  Living. 

Observations  at  the 

At  M.  Esquirol’s 

Saltp6trifere. 

Establishment. 

Labourers  . 

43 

Husbandmen, farmers  3 

Servants  . 

51 

Military  men 

33 

Washerwomen 

85 

Sailors . 

3 

Cooks  . 

16 

Agents . 

50 

Tradesmen  . 

21 

Students . 

25 

Hawkers . 

16 

Managers  and  clerks 

21 

Bootmakers . 

8 

Engineers . 

2 

Varnishers  . 

5 

Advocates,  notaries. 

- - 

and  attornevs  .  .  . 

11 

Total 

240 

Chemists,  glassmakers  4 

Physicians  . 

4 

Artists . 

8 

Total 

164 

Living  in  their  own 

Living  in  their  own 

houses . 

109, 

houses . 

151 

Prostitution . 

33 

Imprudent  conduct 

6 

Abuse  of  wine . 

26 

Abuse  of  wine . 

3 

Masturbation . 

10 

Masturbation  . 

14 

Change  of  life . 

.  3 

Change  of  life . 

3 

Misanthropy  . 

3 

Ill-directed  education  20 
(To  be  continued.) 
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No.  V. 

HINTS  ON  MEDICAL  EMIGRATION. 

By  RICHARD  DE  GUMBLETON  DAUNT.  Esq.,  M.D. 
(Edin.),  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  Member  of  and  late  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Parisian  Medical  Society,  &c. 


“In  simple  weeds  foreworne, 

And  soiled  with  dust  of  the  long-dried  waye: 

His  sandales  were  with  toilsome  travel  tome. 

And  face  all  tand  with  scorching  sunny  ray. 

As  he  had  traveiled  many  a  sominer’s  day 
Through  boyling  sands  of  Aiabie  and  Indc  ; 

And  in  bis  hand  a  Jacob’s  staffe,  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon;  and  eke  behind 
His  scrip  did  hang”  •  «  »  * 

Faery  Queen, 

Eu  que  nao  conheci  a  estranha  terra, 

Dos  mais  praticos  Mestres  informado 
Perguntei,  que  parage  o  Sitio  encerra, 

E  de  que  gente  pode  ser  pizado ; 

E  nisto  cada  qual  se  engana,  e  erra 
O  que  se  tern  por  mais  experimentado.” 

Poems  of  Vasco  Mansinho  de  Inebedo. 

It  has  ever  been  the  case  that  physicians  have 
been  a  migratory  class;  for  a  number  of  centuries 
we  find  them  to  have  been  chiefiy  Jews,  educated 
in  the  Arab  schools  of  Spain.  Afterwards,  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Italian  schools  caused 
medicine  to  become  so  popular  a  study  among  the 
Italians,  that  the  number  of  physicians  in  that 
country  greatly  exceeding  its  wants,  they  diffused 
themselves  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  generally 
formed  the  leading  members  of  the  faculty  wherever 
they  appeared.  When  the  schools  of  Bologna, 
Padua,  and  Pavia  declined,  the  Scotch  schools 
were  already  rising,  and  now  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  superabundant  physicians  of  Scotland 
have  afforded  medical  aid  of  the  highest  order, 
and  spread  abroad  the  just  idea  of  their  country’s 
system  of  medical  education,  exceeding  in  value 
that  of  contemporaneous  institutions,  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  the  habitable  globe.  At  present 
the  overcrowded  state  of  the  profession  in  all  old 
countries,  and  in  all  its  classes,  has  increased  so 
much  the  ranks  of  those  anxious  to  emigrate,  that 
I  believe  a  few  desultory  hints  on  the  choice  of  a 


country,  wherein  to  seek  improvement  of  their  for¬ 
tunes,  will  not  be  ill  received  by  the  profession  in 
general ;  and  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  material  welfare  of  physicians 
as  a  body,  and  the  moral  dignity  and  scientific  im¬ 
provement  of  the  corporation,  I  trust  that  the 
present  article  may  not  be  Judyed  displaced  in 
the  columns  of  a  journal  devoted  to  all  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  profession. 

The  emigrant  physician  or  surgeon  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  encounter  many  annoyances  and  serious 
difficulties  of  a  kind  little  suspected,  and  without 
a  firm  resolve  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances, 
and  to  act  on  all  occasions  with  prudence  and 
equanimity  of  conduct,  he  will  .surely  fail.  The 
countries  to  which  the  emigrant  proceeds,  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success  at  the  present  day,  are 
the  British  colonies,  the  Spanish  Americas,  viz., 
Peru,  Chili,  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  &c. ;  Cuba, 
Brazil,  Russia,  Asia  Minor;  and  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  all,  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  disap¬ 
pointment,  would  be  to  read  with  care  a  novel 
translated  from  the  Russian  of  Lajetchnikoff,  and 
called  the  “  Heretic,”  being  a  narrative  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  graduate  of  Padua,  who,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  visited  Russia  as  physician  to  its 
Tszar. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  countries,  I  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
have  so  done  from  knowing  that  unfortunately  the 
crowd  of  emigrants  with  a  medical  education  is 
such  that,  the  native  members  of  the  profession 
being  already  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
the  fate  of  the  emigrants  is  very  sad,  in  most  cases 
a  life  of  struggling  poverty  awaiting  them,  and  in 
too  many  cases  in  desperation  they  rush  to  the 
southern  states,  where,  in  a  very  few  seasons,  they 
fall  victims  to  the  pernicious  fevers  of  those  states. 
In  British  India,  also,  the  prospects  of  the  medical 
emigrants  are  bad,  the  civil  population  almost  uni¬ 
versally  recurring  to  the  services  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Company’s  service  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  The  West  India  islands  were  for¬ 
merly  a  good  field  for  medical  enterprise ;  but  at 
present,  from  the  untoward  effects  of  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Act,  they  have  ceased  to  hold  out  induce¬ 
ments  to  any  educated  medical  practitioner. 

The  British  North  American  colonies  also  abound 
in  medical  practitioners,  and  are  far  from  wealthy ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  higher  classes  of  the 
civil  population  of  the  English  colonies  call  in 
during  sickness  the  aid  of  the  military  or  naval 
medical  officers  on  the  station — a  custom  highly  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interests  of  her  Majesty’s  service, 
in  violation  of  the  standing  orders  of  both  services, 
and  insulting  and  injurious  to  the  civil  resident 
medical  practitioners.  It  is  my  decided  opinion, 
that  so  long  as  the  higher  military  and  naval  au¬ 
thorities  shall  calmly  suffer  the  medical  members 
of  these  services  to  occupy  their  time  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  private  gain,  a  respectable  colonial  medi¬ 
cal  corporation  cannot  maintain  itself,  as  all  the 
more  highly  educated  emigrants  of  our  profession 
find  themselves  supplantfd  in  the  more  lucrative 
colonial  practice  by  gentlemen  bearing  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  s  commission,  and  expected  to  confine  their 
attention  to  her  interests.  The  English  colonies 
of  Australind,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales,  Port  Phillip,  Western  Australia, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  decidedly 
preferable  as  an  emigration  field ;  but  to 
ensure  success,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  newly- 
arrived  medical  man  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  at  least  one  year  after 
landing,  as  it  requires  no  little  observation  and 
judgment  to  select  a  suitable'  place  of  residence, 
which  will  often  be  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  inte¬ 
rior.  To  those  who  can  command  the  sum  of 
£50(1,  which  they  may  invest  in  sheep  or  other 
farming  speculation,  contenting  themselves  mean¬ 
while  with  moderate  gains,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  an  exceedingly  eligible  spot.  The  medical  emi¬ 
grant  to  this  and  to  all  our  colonies  will  do  well  to 
abbreviate  as  much  as  possible  his  stay  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  e.specially  the  seaports,  which  offer  no 
resources  to  him,  are  very  expensive  places  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  are  full  of  sharpers  and  others,  whose 
object  is  to  live  oh  the  local  ignorance  of  the  new 
comer.  In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  best  plan 


is  to  go  at  once  into  the  interior,  and  live  for  some 
lime  in  a  small  village,  or  in  some  farmer’s  house, 
even  in  the  country,  letting  what  capital  may  re¬ 
main,  after  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  are  re¬ 
served,  be  invested  in  sheep;  and  assiduously 
studying  the  Dutch  language — for  it  is  among  the 
Dutch  population  of  this  colony  that  the  best 
foundations  for  subsequent  credit  and  fortune  are 
to  be  made.  The  Cape  is,  if  anything,  too  healthy 
for  the  views  of  the  medical  emigrant ;  but  it  is,  of 
all  the  countries  I  have  visited,  that  which  I  would 
rather  choose,  ceteris parilnis,  as  a  residence  :  it  en¬ 
joys  a  climate  the  finest  I  know ;  has  for  its  district 
or  country  towns  the  most  picturesque,  cleanly, 
and  comfortable  country  villages  I  have  ever  seen ; 
and  its  Dutch  population,  and  a  part  of  its  English, 
are  among  the  most  honourable,  virtuous,  and 
guileless  of  people,  and  are  favourably  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  respectful  affection  towards  members 
of  our  profession,  as,  indeed,  has  ever  happened 
with  the  more  simple  and  virtuous  people.  This  we 
find  illustrated  in  “  Les  Martyrs,”  a  work  full  of 
illustrations,  and  faithful  ones,  of  ancient  manners. 
“  Par  Hercule,  s’ecria  Demodocus  d’Esculape!  Ils 
sont  pieux  envers  les  hommes  et  connoissent  les 
choses  cachees.”  The  Cape,  and  especially  the 
Dutch  part  of  the  colony,  is  above  all  others  the 
country  where  a  union  of  farming  pursuits  is  both 
compatible  with  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  a 
sure  means  of  realizing  a  comfortable  independence, 
and  of  providing  for  a  family.  In  the  Cape,  as  in 
most  of  our  colonies,  are  many  valuable  civil  me¬ 
dical  appointments,  which,  if  justly  awarded, 
might  maintain  a  considerably  high  standard  of 
medical  qualification  there;  but  unfortunately  the 
Government  ever  bestows  them  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  professional  attainments  or  social  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  candidates,  thus  disgusting  and  driving 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  profession  many  eminently 
qualified  to  adorn  it,  and  verifying  the  opinion  of 
Xenophon  as  to  the  blighting  effects  of  abused 
patronage ; — 

Ktxi  eyuye  avtcrurepov  voixi^ce 

Two  ev  av^puTfoii;  elvxi  too  rSv  ktuv  rov 

Te  KXKOti  KXi  Tsv  ayaSoV  d^iouir^xt. 

There  exist,  it  is  true,  medical  boards  whose 
ostensible  purpose  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
profession,  check  abuses,  carry  into  effect  the  colo¬ 
nial  ordinances  against  unlicensed  practitioners, 
&c. ;  but,  unhappily,  private  interests,  dislike  of 
becoming  compromised,  or  other  still  more  un¬ 
worthy  motives,  frustrate  the  objects  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  render  the  members  justly  liable 
to  Schiller’s  satirical  description  of  corporate 
bodies  or  governing  committees  in  general; — 
“  Jaeder,  sieht  man  ihn  einzeln,  ist  liedlich  klug 
und  verstsendig.  Sind  sie  in  corpore,  gleich  wird 
euchein  Dummkopf  darans.’’  For  more  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  point  see  \X\q  Medical  Times  for  Jan. 
25, 1845. 

I  must  now,  as  I  omitted  it  in  commencing  the 
paper,  earnestly  recommend  to  all  intending  medi¬ 
cal  emigrants  that  they  be  prepared  to  act  in  all 
cases  of  surgical  or  obstetric  emergency ;  in  the 
contrary  event,  they  will  find  many  more  obstacles 
in  their  way  practice,  and,  in  fact,  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  a  new  and  thinly-peopled  country  will  be 
materially  reduced.  All  the  knowledge  and  ope¬ 
rative  skill  they  can  make  themselves  masters  of  in 
oculistic  and  aural  surgery  will  further  contribute 
incredibly  to  their  advancement. 

To  those  medical  men  whose  studies  have  been 
partly  made  in  the  continental  universities,  and 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  faci¬ 
litates  to  them  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tuguese,  more  especially  if  they  come  laying  asidg 
all  English  preconceived  notions,  and  have  som 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  Spanish  Americas  and 
Brazil  offer  still  greater  advantages,  although  in 
Brazil  success  is  more  difficult  from  the  number  of 
well-educated  practitioners  now  yearly  issuing 
from  her  own  schools.  In  these  countries  I*have 
observed  that  my  own  countrymen  (the  Irish), 
when  acting  in  accordance  with  strictly  honourable 
and  moral  principles  of  conduct,  without  which  no 
success  is  any  where  permanent,  have  generally  been 
more  fortunate  than  English  and  Scotch.  In  all 
these  countries,  but  especially  in  Brazil,  the  di- 
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ploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  a  most  desirable 
qualification,  though  surgeons  are  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tise.  In  all  there  is  an  examination,  whose  chief 
object  is  the  verification  of  the  diploma,  without 
undergoing  which,  a  practitioner  is  liable  to  cer¬ 
tain  penalties.  This  examination  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  language  of  the  country,  in  Latin,  or  in 
French ;  and  in  Brazil  a  thesis  in  one  of  those  lan¬ 
guages  must  also  be  sustained.  The  fees  in  Brazil, 
with  expense  of  printing  thesis,  k,c.,  amount  to 
about  ^115  or  £16.  As  in  the  first  months  of  resi¬ 
dence  the  great  object  is  to  become  conversant  in  the 
language,  the  best  plan  is  to  go  at  once  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  study  the  language,  and  procure  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  the  people,  and  exact  information  on 
the  localities  where  medical  practitioners  are  most 
needed,  &c. ;  to  effect  these  purposes  the  immi¬ 
grant  should  possess,  on  landing,  a  sum  of  from 
£80  to  £100,  although  some  have  done  well,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Spanish  Central  America,  who  landed 
from  merchant  ships  possessed  of  literally  nothing. 
It  is  always  more  prudent  to  leave  the  large  sea¬ 
port  towns,  where  the  number  of  countrymen  to  be 
met  xvith  impedes  much  the  acquisition  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  otherwise  injurious  to  one  whose  bu¬ 
siness  is  with  the  natives.  In  these  countries  much 
of  success  is  owing  to  chance ;  and  the  ill  event 
of  a  case  in  the  commencement  of  his  prac¬ 
tice  has  a  serious  influence  on  the  future  prospects 
of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  Great  prudence  and 
acuteness  of  judgment  are  requisite  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  of  what  a  lucky  idea  may  do  for 
a  practitioner’s  fame  is  worthy  of  being  universally 
known ;  I  take  it  from  “  Eobertson’s  Letters  on 
Paraguay.”  The  subject  of  tbe  anecdote  was  a  Mr. 
Partlett,  an  English  surgeon,  who,  during  the  reign 
of  Dr.  Francia,  appeared  in  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 
For  some  time  the  opposition  of  the  old  Spanish 
physicians,  and  the  doubts  of  the  public  as  to  his 
medical  knowledge,  kept  him  in  the  background. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  was  one  day  seized  with  a  pain 
in  the  eye  which  caused  her  intense  agony,  and,  re¬ 
sisting  the  remedies  applied  by  the  already  esta¬ 
blished  practitioners,  Mr.  Partlett  was  called.  He 
conceived  the  lucky  idea  of  examining  the  eyeball 
with  a  lens.  On  doing  this,  he  discovered,  firmly 
clinging  to  the  cornea,  a  little  insect  of  a  species 
allied  to  the  tic,  which  infests  dogs  in  Europe  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  dislodge  it,  sprinkled  on  it  a  few 
grains  of  per-nitrate  of  mercury.  This  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect;  and,  the  patient  thus  instantaneously 
relieved,  Mr.  Partlett  found  an  easy  introduc¬ 
tion  to  practice,  and  might  have  made  rapidly  an 
immense  fortune,  had  he  not  unfortunately  con¬ 
tracted  dissipated  habits,  to  which  he  soon  fell 
a  victim.  At  the  present  moment,  the  state  of 
public  affairs  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  im¬ 
pedes  all  immigration  thither ;  but,  peace  once  re¬ 
stored,  few  countries  possess  greater  social  or  other 
inducements  to  make  them  be  selected  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  residence.  In  Brazil  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
newly-arrived  medical  man,  in  needy  circumstances, 
to  find  some  estate  where  his  services  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  medical  charge  of  the  slaves  on  it, 
and  the  neighbouring  estates  :  he  receiving  board 
and  lodging,  with  from  £60  to  £150  per  annum, 
according  to  number  of  slaves,  &c.  To  the  poorer 
immigrants  this  is  a  not  undesirable  arrangement. 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  :  I  am  not  recom¬ 
mending  emigration  to  any  who  do  not  find  them¬ 
selves  driven  to  it  by  their  circumstances  and 
those  of  the  profession  at  this  moment.  Foreign 
countries  do  not  offer  the  same  rewards  or  incite¬ 
ments  to  scientific  distinction  as  London,  Dublin, 
and  our  larger  cities.  To  the  young  man  who  has 
friends,  patronage,  and  money,  I  strongly  advise 
patiently  waiting  at  home,  if  he  is  prepared  for  the 
sort  of  vegetative  existence  to  which,  in  his  earlier 
years,  he  is  compelled.  To  those,  however,  who 
cannot  wait,  and  who  will  not  stoop  to  the  prac¬ 
tices  by  which  men  are  wont  to  force  themselves 
into  notice  in  England,  and  who  need  present 
means  of  support— to  these,  on  the  principle  that 
ad  prasens  ova,  eras  stmt  pullis  meliora,  I  recom¬ 
mend  emigration,  but  not  indiscriminately.  The 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  especially 
those  having  the  Doctor’s  degree,  will,  with  some 
extra  labour,  find,  perhaps,  greater  advantages,  and 


more  opportunities  of  social  and  scientific  distinc¬ 
tion,  in  the  various  countries  of  America  formerly 
subject  to  Spain,  and  in  Brazil,  than  in  the  English 
colonial  possessions.  To  those  above  thirty,  who, 
from  their  private  circumstances,  may  wish  to 
emigrate  (and  such  will  chiefly  be  found  among 
the  class  of  general  practitioners),  I  decidedly  re¬ 
commend  a  choice  of  the  English  colonies  in 
Oceania  and  the  Cape,  especially  the  latter.  But 
the  medical  emigrant,  having  a  family,  should  not 
depend  on  his  profession  alone;  unless  he  can  carry 
out  a  sufficient  capital  to  stock  a  small  farm,  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  maintam  himself  at  first, 
especially  if,  from  want  of  good  advisers,  he  is  un¬ 
lucky  in  not  soon  selecting  a  good  neighbourhood. 

It  may  not  be  an  unseasonable  hint  to  remark 
here,  that,  in  the  English  colonies,  the  society  to  be 
courted  is  that  either  of  the  farmers  or  landholders, 
and  the  trading  classes  ;  that  of  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  on  the  contrary,  is  dangerous,  as 
involving  a  share  in  parties  political  or  religious, 
and  highly  unprofitable,  as  their  medical  attend¬ 
ants  are  ever  necessarily  the  military  medical  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  station.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  that 
in  the  English  colonies,  and  especially  among  the 
English  population  of  the  eastern  province  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  there  exist  much  intolerance  of 
opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  majority  (who 
are  chiefly  Protestant  Dissenters),  much  spirit  of 
persecution,  and  a  dislike  of  refinement  in  habits 
and  ideas  beyond  their  own.  To  this  spirit  obe¬ 
dience  must  be  simulated — El'  AXel^ay^poS  Bovm- 
rixi  etvxf  060?,  ©es;  eerjev — such  is  the  course  to 
be  followed.  Opposition  in  any  way  to  the  popular 
ignorance  or  bigotry  will,  in  the  early  stage  of 
his  career,  bring  ruin  on  the  prospects  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner.  Russia,  to  the  adventurous  and  needy, 
and  to  those  who  fear  not  her  inclement  climate, 
offers,  in  her  military  medical  service, a  refuge  from 
want;  and,  by  a  continued  course  of  good  conduct, 
much  may  be  done  in  that  country.  At  present,  in 
Russia,  the  medical  profession  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Germans.  In  Turkey,  medical  men  are  ill  paid 
by  the  public ;  but  as  Government  appointments 
are  open  to  foreigners,  and  as  medical  men  are  not 
numerous,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  some  medical 
appointment  by  the  newly-arrived  stranger.  I  have 
known  several  who  have  had  employment  as  super¬ 
intendents  of  quarantine  establishments,  &c.,  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  Constantinople  itself  are  several 
foreign  physicians.  Italian  quacks,  however,  are 
the  persons  who  chiefly  supply  the  Turks  with  me¬ 
dical  aid. 

From  the  justly-acquired  celebrity  which  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
possesses  throughout  the  world,  and  which  the  cor- 
reet  moral  bearing  and  superior  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  alumni  will,  I  trust,  long  continue  to 
maintain,  I  would  forcibly  urge  on  all  young  men 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  profession,  and  whose 
prospects  are  not  certain,  the  great  advantage  it 
will  ever  be  to  them  to  hold  a  degree  from  the 
Edinburgh  University,  which  will  be  found  a  sure 
passport  to  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  learned 
in  all  countries.  The  Brazilian  Government  lately 
gave  an  instance  of  this,  when,  in  sending  a  physi¬ 
cian  to  Europe  to  collect  information  on  the  me¬ 
dical  policy  of  various  countries,  his  instructions 
were,  that  he  should  most  partieularly  report  on 
the  medical  institutions  of  France,  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  while  England  was  not  men¬ 
tioned.  This  envoy.  Doctor  Dominick  Marinho 
de  Azevedo,  lately  returned,  and  in  his  report, 
published  by  authority,  he  exceeds  his  commission, 
speaking  at  length  of  the  medical  polity  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  only  that,  by  comparison,  the  institutions 
of  the  Novae  Athenae  may  stand  out  in  brighter  re¬ 
lief.  Venerated  Alma  Mater!  may  events  never  con¬ 
tradict  the  prophesy — Nulla  cetas  de  tuis  laudihus 
conticescet. 


The  Gun-cottox  Invention. — In  its  sitting 
on  the  30th  of  September,  the  German  Diet  pro¬ 
mised  a  reward  of  100,000  fiorms  to  Professor 
Schonbein  and  Dr.  Bottiger,  if,  on  the  examhia- 
tion  of  a  military  commission,  their  invention 
was  declared  to  be  of  a  nature  to  supersede  the 
use  of  gunpowder. 
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By  CHAULKS  liDWAKD  OKPEN,  M.D., 

Fellow  and  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland  and  England,  &c. 


It  is  not  commonly  known,  that  the  cant  phrase 
of  Hahneman,  “  Similia  similibus  curantur,’’  is  a 
perversion  of  an  aphorism,  advanced  long  before 
by  Linnaeus,  viz.,  “  Morbi  morbis  curantur,”  as 
any  one  may  see  in  the  last  page  of  the  “  Genera 
Morborum  definita,  a  Parolo  A.  Linne,  &c.  &c. 
Upsallae,  m.dcclxiii.”;  thatis,  in  his  “  No.sology,’’ 
and  under  the  head  of  “Theoria,”  in  note  f. 

Linngeus’s  assertion  is  a  truth,  namely,  that 
“  diseases  are  cured  by  (other)  diseases,”  “  whether 
natural  or  artificial  (that  is  medicinal)  but 
Hahneman’  dogma  is  neither  complete  Latin  nor 
good  sense,  nor  is  it  true  in  the  universal  form  in 
which  he  states  it. 

If  “  similia  similibus  curantur”  mean  anything, 
or  can  be  translated  intelligibly  at  all,  in  reference 
to  the  subject  discussed,  it  means  “  likes  are  cured 
by  likes,”  or  “  like  (things)  are  cured  by  like 
(things).”  It  cannot  possibly  mean  “  like  or 
similar  diseases  are  cured  by  like  or  similar  dis¬ 
eases  for,  in  the  first  place,  as  “  morbi  ”  and 
“  morbis,”  “  diseases  ”  and  “  by  diseases,”  are 
masculine,  they  could  not  be  understood  as  tbe 
nouns  to  the  adjectives  “  similia  "and  “  similibus,” 
“  likes  ”  and  “  by  likes,”  which  are  neuter ;  and, 
even  in  the  sense  in  which  his  followers  say  they 
understand  his  axiom,  as  the  basis  of  all  their  thera¬ 
peutics,  it  does  not  imply  what  thej"  say  that  it 
teaches :  for,  to  assert  that  “  like  (diseases)  are 
cured  by  like  (diseases),”  does  not  at  all  express 
what  they  want  to  infer,  which  is  merely  that 
“  medicinal  diseases,  or  diseases  produced  by  medi¬ 
cines,  and  similar  to  natural  diseases,  cure  the 
latter’’:  or  perhaps  vice  versd. 

But,  even  in  this  peculiar  sense,  their  dogmatic 
sentence  is  not  true :  for,  first  of  all,  there  is  no 
medicine  whatever  that  does  produce  any  disease 
exactly  similar  to  a  natural  disease;  and,  even  if  it 
did,  instead  of  effecting  a  cure,  it  would  inevitably 
aggravate  it ;  so  long  as  it  be  true,  that  “  like 
causes,  under  like  circumstances,  produce  always 
like  effects.” 

Even  if  they  say,  that  either  “  symplomata  ”  or 
“  medicamenta,”  “  symptoms  ”  and“  medicines,” 
or  both,  which  words  happen  to  be  both  neuters, 
are  the  nouns  to  be  understood  for  “  similia  ”  and 
“  similibas,”  it  will  not  in  the  least  mend  the 
matter :  for  it  is  not  sense  to  assert  that  “  like 
medicines  are  cured  by  like  medicines”;  nor  is  it 
either  sense  or  true  to  say  that  “  like  symptoms  are 
cured  by  like  medicines  ”;  neither  even  is  it  the 
fact,  that  “  like  symptoms  are  cured  by  like 
symptoms ;”  nor  is  it  found  by  experience,  practi¬ 
cally,  that  any  medicine  ever  produced  “  medicinal 
or  other  disease,  similar  exactly  to  a  natural  dis¬ 
ease  ”;  nor  is  it  even  the  truth,  that  “  medicines 
produce  medicinal  symptoms,  like  the  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  a  natural  disease  ”:  for  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  that,  by  “  similia  ”  and  “  similibus  ”  the 
homceopathists  cannot  mean  a  mere  general  re¬ 
semblance,  they  must  mean  an  exact  similarity  or 
identicalness;  not  at  all  such  resemblance  as  there 
was  between  the  two,  coupled  as  mere  human 
beings,  when  Hehneinann,  in  his  old  age  or  dotage, 
said  “  similia  similibus  curantur,”  and  therefore 
took  a  young,  rich  wife  to  cure,  or  rather  to  take 
care  of  him,''and  shortened  his  life  by  the  remedy, 
probably. 

What  Linnseus  meant,  however,  was  not  at  all 
what  Hahneman  said  that  he  himself  means,  but  the 
direct  reverse  ;  for  Linnaeus  says,  in  the  same  page 
“II.  Morbi  tolluntur  contraria  causaf”-^”  Diseases 
are  cured  by  a  contrary  (or  opposite)  cause”  ; 
which  may  mean  both  a  cause,  producing  effects 
directly  opposite  and  reverse,  or  producing  effects 
similar,  but  not  identical,  and  therefore  opposing, 
adverse,  and  contrary  ;  and  to  explain  his  meaning 
more  fully,  he  adds  a  sentence,  which  really  states 
the  whole  ot  what  is  in  the  least  degree  valuable  or 
true,  in  the  totality  at  Hahneman’s  theory  or  prac¬ 
tice  ;  “  Hanc  ”  (that  is— tollatlonem  morborum) 

“  ut  citius  natura  obtineat,  toxica  misceantur  in- 
gerendis,  medicamenta  dicta” ;  which  means,  “  in 
order  that  nature  may  obtain  the  sooner  this  re- 
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moval  of  diseasea,  poisons,  under  the  name  of  me¬ 
dicines,  are  mixed  with  the  ingesta,  or  taken  into 
the  bodyj  that  is,  all  medicines  are  unnatural,  and 
not  natural,  like  food,  and  may  therefore  all  be 
called  poisons,  as  producing  effects  different  from 
those  of  natural  food,  and  w-hich  effects  may  be 
called  medicinal  diseases;  and  the  temporary,  ar¬ 
tificial,  voluntary,  and  terminable  production  of 
these  diseased  actions,  by  medicines,  will  often 
cure  natural  diseases,  either  by  inducing  a  contrary 
action  of  the  function  that  is  disordered,  or  the 
action  of  some  other  function,  or  a  somewhat 
similar  action  in  the  same  function,  by  which  the 
diseased  action  of  that  function  is  impeded,  or  pre¬ 
vented,  or  worn  out,  or  cured. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  maxim  of  John  Hunter, 
that  “  two  actions,  whether  natural  or  diseased, 
and  whether  contrary  or  resembling,  cannot  co¬ 
exist  and  go  on,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
body,  in  the  same  function,  in  the  same  organ,  or 
in  the  same  tissue,”  contains  all  that  is  true, 
either  in  Linnseus’s  aphorism,  or  Hahneman’s 
dogma,  and  far  more  besides ;  for  it  is  the  only 
and  universal  basis  of  the  true  explanation  of  all 
therapeutics,  whether  medical  or  surgical,  and  it 
explains  at  once,  how  diseases  are  sometimes  cured 
by  the  natural  functions  of  the  body  interfering 
with  disordered  functions,  sometimes  by  the  casual 
supervention  or  intentional  induction  of  other  dis¬ 
eases,  and  sometimes  by  the  action  of  medicines 
producing  specific  effects  of  their  own,  or  medicinal 
diseases,  and  so  wearing  out  the  diseased  actions. 

Homoeopathy  ought  to  be  called  humbugology. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  years  since,  gave  me  a 
homoeopathic  medicine  chest,  of  Headland’s,  con¬ 
taining  eighty-four  bottles,  full  of  their  most  pow¬ 
erful  medicines ;  and  during  nearly  three  years,  I 
tried  the  effect  of  every  one  of  them  alphabetically, 
from  A,  to  Z,  on  myself,  sometimes  taking  one 
medicine,  largely  diluted,  in  small  doses,  for  several 
days,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic, 
bella-donna,  and  phosphorus,  &c.,  swallowing  the 
whole  of  the  two  bottles  of  their  most  poisonous 
medicines  at  once — that  is  about  1,600  or  16,000 
times  the  ordinary  globule,  or  part  of  globule,  dose ; 
and  I  never  could  perceive  the  slightest  effect  from 
any  of  them  (though  I  watched  most  anxiously 
and  carefully),  except  from  the  above  three  medi¬ 
cines  ;  and  they  only  produced  a  slight  feeling  of 
heat,  for  two  or  three  hours,  in  my  mouth,  throat, 
and  stomach. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  physician,  who  is  a 
rational  practitioner  on  the  plan  followed  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  or  of  any  humbugologist  on  the  Hah- 
iiemanian  plan,  who  gave  such  a  fair  trial  to  their 
assertions.  And  as  I  had  disused  for  years  before, 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  these  trials,  all  nar¬ 
cotic,  spirituous,  and  fermented  liquors,  and  all 
spices,  condiments,  &c.,  there  is  not  a  homoeopathic 
humbugger  living,  whose  body  was  in  such  an  un¬ 
exceptionable  state,  for  the  experiment,  as  mine 
was  all  through. 

Before  I  made  this  trial,  as  an  experimentum 
cruets,  perhaps,  they  will  say,  iti  corpore  vili,  I  did 
not  really  believe  that  any  man  or  body  of  men 
could  be  found  who  would  assert  such  things  as 
they  state,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  small  doses  of 
their  medicines,  without  some  foundation  of  truth ; 
but  I  now  believe  that  the  whole  of  their  statements, 
practice,  and  books,  is  a  system  of  enormous  lyingand 
deliberatebumbugofthepublicforlucre;  andl  know 
that  it  has  often  the  most  fatal  results,  for  three  of  my 
own  acquaintances,  and  amongst  these  the  person 
who  gave  me  the  above-named  homoeopathic  medi¬ 
cine-chest,  have  lost  their  lives  by  homoeopathic 
humbuggers,  allowing  the  precious  time  to  slip  away 
in  doing  nothing— that  is,  in  globuralizing  in  these 
three  cases  of  acute  bronchitis,  enteritis,  and  pneu¬ 
monia — and  which  might  have  been  sufficient  under 
the  old  rational  plan  to  have  cut  short  the  disease. 
Two  were  under  my  own  eyes ;  one  had  been 
formerly  a  patient  of  my  own,  and  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  cured  of  the  same  disease  by  the  ordinary 
means.  Taken  ill  slightly  about  Wednesday,  the 
disease  progressed  to  worse  on  Thursday  and 
Friday ;  on  Saturday  evening  the  humbugger  in 
attendance  said  there  was  no  danger  at  all — “  Only 
take  the  globules,  as  before.”  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  frigbt  made  the  family  call  in  two 


baroneted  doctors  and  surgeons,  of  the  rational 
school,  the  patient  was  moribund,  and  died  shortly 
after  the  visit.  There  was  no  coroner’s  Inquest;  there 
ought  to  be  one  on  every  case  of  death  by  homoeo¬ 
pathy, — and  a  verdict,  “  Died  by  the  visitation  of  a 
humbugging  homceopathist.” 

I  have  tried  eighty-four  of  their  medicines,  and 
I  denounce  their  system  and  their  statements  as  a 
shameless  tissue  of  false  assertions.  Whatever  dis¬ 
eases  get  well  under  their  hands,  get  well  and  would 
get  well  under  any  hands,  merely  by  the  laissez- 
aller,  do-nothing,  expectant,  Stahlian  system  of 
waiting  for  the  vU  medicatrix  naturce. 
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GLASGOW  INFIRMARY, 

ENDO-PERICARDITIS — RECOVERY. 

Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson  (ward  3).  Stewart 
Stewart,  aged  24  ;  Scotch  ;  hostler;  unmarried. 

June  28.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years 
patient’s  occupation  has  exposed  him  to  cold,  wet, 
and  irregular  hours,  but  has  always  enjoyed  good 
health  until  four  days  ago,  when  he  had  violent 
shiverings,  followed  by  sore  throat,  cough,  dys¬ 
pnoea,  pain  in  left  side  of  chest,  and  across 
upper  part  of  abdomen.  Patient’s  voice  is  husky, 
and  scarce  more  than  a  whisper;  breathing 
laboured;  respirations  30;  severe  cough,  with 
slight  mucous  expectoration;  pulse  104,  firm  and 
throbbing;  skin  dry  and  hot;  face  pale,  ex¬ 
pression  anxious ;  tongue  covered  with  a  yellow 
fur;  bowels  natural;  thirst;  appetite  gone. 
Patient  is  of  a  spare  habit,  but  seems  firm  and 
muscular;  has  received  no  treatment  except  a 
powder  for  a  diarrhoea;  sound  on  percussion  of 
chest  is  healthy ;  breath  sound,  puerile ;  impulse 
of  heart  is  strong;  sounds  loud  and  extended. 
Synchronous  with  heart’s  action  is  a  very  distinct, 
soft,  rubbing  sound,  masking  natural  sounds  of 
organ.  It  is  heard  beneath  the  nipple,  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum,  and  during  the  time  of  both  heart 
sounds.  All  along  sternum  a  distinct  bellows  mur¬ 
mur  is  heard  with  first  sound  of  heart ;  fauces  are 
red  ;  epiglottis  healthy ;  abdomen  full,  but  soft  and 
free  from  tenderness,  and,  on  percussion,  yields  a 
clear  sound  all  over. 

Fiat  venesect,  ad  ^viv. ;  adhib.  hirud.  xij.  region 
cardiac. 

R.  Calomel,  gr.  ij, ;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  j.  ft.  pulv. 
Sumat.  3tia,  q.q.  hora. 

29.  Slept  tolerably  well,  and  feels  more  com¬ 
fortable;  pain  in  left  side  of  chest  gone,  that  in 
abdomen  relieved;  speaks  better;  cough  easier, 
and  breathing  less  laborious ;  respirations  24 ; 
pulse  96,  softer ;  skin  cooler;  has  perspired  freely  ; 
thirst  less;  tongue  dry;  impulse  of  heart  quieter; 
bruit  and  friction  sound  diminished. 

Adhib.  iterum  hirud.  vj.  region  cardiac.  Contr. 
pulver. 

30.  Continues  relieved;  unnatural  sounds  of 
heart  diminished,  but  still  quite  distinct;  ab¬ 
dominal  pain  still  remains ;  bowels  right ;  tongue 
dry ;  pulse  96,  rather  full. 

Adhib.  cucurb.  cruent.  ad  region,  infra  mamma, 
sinistr.  ut  educ.  sanguin.  §x.  adhib.  vesicat.  hypo- 
chond.  sinistr.  Contr.  pulv.  To  have  milk  diet 
(milk,  arrowroot,  rice,  sago,  panada,  &c.). 

July  3.  Some  diarrhoea,  with  tenesmus ;  pain  of 
abdomen  abated ;  diseased  sounds  of  heart  further 
diminished. 

Omittr.  pulv.  Sumat.  stat.  ol.  ricini,  5  vj. ;  c. 
tinct.  opii  min.  xx. ;  hor.  somni  hab.  haust.  c. 
tinct.  op.  nim.  xx. 

4.  Tenesmus  gone.  Rept.  haust.  ut  heri. 

5.  Two  stools;  pulse  96,  very  soft;  feels 
faintish. 

Post  2dam  deject,  hab.  enema  anodyn.;  c.  tinct. 
opii,  m.  XX. ;  rept.  haust.  h.s. ;  hab.  q.q.  vini 
rubri  §iij. 

7.  Bowels  again  rather  loose;  still  pain  under 
left  false  ribs;  bruit  and  friction  sound  still 
audible,  though  latter  much  diminished. 

Contr.  enemata,  haust.  et  vinum. 

9.  Bowels  right ;  still  feels  weak.  Augeat.  vinum 


ad  oiv. ;  sumat.  sulph.  quinse,  gr.  ij.;  bis  in  dies 
in  form  pilul.  contr.  alia. 

10.  Slight  diarrhoea  again  ;  pulse  96,  very  soft; 
tongue  furred,  but  moist. 

Ormittr.  quina ;  contr.  enemata  et  vinum. 

15.  Greatly  improved  in  all  respects ;  pain  of 
abdomen  gone;  pulse  80,  soft;  bruit  much  lest 
distinct,  and  friction  sound  nearly  inaudible. 
Contr.  vin.  et  enemata. 

R.  Submur.  hydr.,  gr.  vj. ;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  ij.; 
divid.  in  pil.  xij.  sumat  ter  in  die ;  introduc. 
seta  in  regione  infra  mammar  sinistr. 

17.  Goes  on  rapidly  improving;  pulse  84,  of 
Letter  strength ;  bowels  right.  Minuat.  vinum 
ad  3ij. ;  contr.  pilul.  To  have  middle  diet — ani¬ 
mal  food,  &c. 

29.  Has  kept  very  well  since  last  report,  till  last 
night,  since  which  has  complained  of  weakness  ; 
some  cough ;  slight  bronchitic  rfiles  in  right  side 
of  chest.  Pills  have  been  omitted  for  last  three 
days.  Hab.  statim  ol.  ricini,  §ss. 

R.  Aq.  acetat.  ammon.,  §j. ;  aq.  distill.,  §v. ; 
pulv.  tart,  antimon.,  gr.  ij. ;  sumat.  gss.  2nda  q.q. 
horas  solve. 

Aug.  2.  Improved  pulse,  80 ;  bowels  right. 

17.  General  health  since  last  report  has  been 
nearly  restored.  At  present,  pulse  76,  soft  and 
regular ;  no  cough  or  dyspnoea ;  second  sound  of 
heart  somewhat  prolonged ;  bruit  is  heard  very 
indistinctly;  friction  sound  inaudible.  Issue  dis¬ 
charges  well. 

R.  Submur.  hydr.,  sulph.  quinse,  aa.  gr.  j.  ;  ft. 
pil.  Sumat  bis  in  dies. 

25.  Heart  sounds  seems  right ;  general  health 
good.  Omittr.  pilul. 

28.  Dismissed  cured. 


MEDICAL  TIMES  PRIZE  REPORTS. 

THIRD  6ERIES. 

Reported  by  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  Esq.,  Student  at  8t. 

George’s  Hospital. 

SURGICAL  CASES. 

(Continued  from  p.  91.) 

FEMORAL  ANEURISM. 

Thomas  Walter,  aged  thirty,  poulterer.  Ad¬ 
mitted  Sept.  17,  1845.  Under  Mr.  Keate. 

On  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  left  thigh, 
immediately  below  Poupart’s  ligament,  there  is  an 
oval  tumour  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa  nut,  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  from  above  downwards, 
and  six  across.  The  upper  part  of  the  tumour 
appears  red,  the  remainder  is  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  surrounding  skin,  and  there  are  numerous 
enlarged  veins  ramifying  over  its  surface.  The 
leg  is  cedematous  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
On  applying  the  fingers  of  either  hand  to  each 
side  of  the  tumour  at  once,  they  are  distinctly  and 
visibly  moved  at  each  pulsation,  but  the  pulsation- 
is  felt  most  strongly  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumour.  The  aneurismal  bruit  can  be  clearly 
heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  and  the 
tumour  can  be  almost  entirely  emptied  by  pres¬ 
sure. 

Countenance  sallow ;  pulse  very  weak  ;  tongue 
foul ;  has  had  an  attack  of  erysipelas  lately ;  ap¬ 
pears  out  of  health  at  present,  and  says  he  has 
lost  much  flesh  lately  ;  complains  of  pain  in  the 
leg,  but  not  in  the  tumour ;  habits  very  intem¬ 
perate. 

According  to  his  own  account,  between  two  and 
three  years  ago,  he  first  perceived  a  tumour  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  site  of  the  one  now  existing ; 
this  was  about  the  size  of  a  bantam’s  egg,  and  did 
not  increase  much  iu  size  till  about  six  months 
ago,  when  it  began  to  make  rapid  progress,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  it  attained  its  present 
size  ;  it  has  increased  more  rapidly  within  the  last 
three  weeks.  He  can  give  no  reason  for  its  first 
appearance,  and  says  he  never  perceived  the  pul¬ 
sation,  until  he  saw  the  fingers  of  the  medical 
man  (who  was  attending  him  for  erysipelas)  raised 
by  it.  Pillow  to  be  placed  under  ham  and  thigh. 
Broth  diet. 

19.  The  tumour  has  increased  in  size  since  the 
17th.  Tongue  coated,  white;  pulse  very  weak. 
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Ordinary  diet ;  porter,  Oss.  Consultation,  and  the 
operation  fixed  for  to-morrow. 

20.  The  tumour  appears  tense,  and  the  skin 
shining  ;  tongue  white ;  pulse  weak,  the  one  in 
the  right  wrist  being  much  weaker  than  the  one 
in  the  left. 

Half-past  one  p.m.  Operation. — In  consequence 
of  the  tumour  rising  as  it  did,  rather  abruptly  and 
to  some  height,  immediately  below  Poupart’s 
ligament,  Mr.  Keate  made  a  straight  incision, 
•bout  half  an  inch  higher  than  usual,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  tumour  as  much  as  possible  from 
being  in  the  way  of  the  operation.  The  incision 
was  also  made  more  internal  than  it  in  general  is. 
The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  were  divided, 
and  in  so  doing,  the  superficial  epigastric  artery 
was  divided,  which  bled  freely ;  a  ligature  was 
applied  to  this,  as  well  as  to  one  or  two  other 
small  arterial  branches.  The  tendon  of  the 
external  oblique  was  next  divided,  and 
then  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique ;  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  was  opened,  and  a  few  of  its 
fibres  divided,  in  consequence  of  the  incision 
having  been  made  more  internal  than  usual.  In 
endeavouring  to  separate  the  peritoneum  from  the 
fascia  transversalis,  the  peritoneum  was  wounded, 
and  a  small  portion  of  omentum  could  be  seen 
coming  down,  and  would  have  protruded  if  it  had 
not  been  held  back.  The  external  iliac  artery  was 
now  separated  from  the  vein,  and  an  aneurism 
needle  passed  under  it ;  pressure  was  now  made 
on  the 'artery,  and  all  pulsation  in  the  tumour 
ceased;  the  needle  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
ligature  tightened  and  tied ;  the  edges  of  the 
wound  were  brought  together  with  sutures,  some 
simple  dressing  placed  over  this,  and  a  compress 
and  bandage  over  all.  The  foot  and  leg  were 
bandaged  lightly  with  cotton-wool,  and  the  leg 
slightly  raised,  to  accelerate  the  return  of  venous 
blood. 

R.  Infus.  rosoe,  f.  §jss.  ;  tinct.  opii,  m.  xxx 
statim. 

Quarter-past  two  p.m.  Temperature  of  limb  74 
degrees. 

Half-past  three  P.M.  Temperature  of  sound  limb 
74  degrees;  temperature  of  diseased  limb  71  de¬ 
grees  ;  pulse  quick  and  weak,  stronger  in  left  wrist 
than  right. 

Six  P.M.  Has  had  some  sleep;  pulse  120,  weak; 
temperature  of  sound  limb  76  degrees,  of  diseased 
limb  70  degrees;  the  left  leg  and  foot  feel  rather 
numb  and  cold. 

Eleven  p.m.  Temperature  in  both  limbs,  76 
degrees. 

R.  Tinct.  opii,  m.  xxx. 

21.  Tongue  white,  slightly  coated ;  pulse  150, 
weak,  still  the  same  difference  of  strength  in  the 
two  wrists ;  temperature  75  degrees  in  both  limbs ; 
leg  feels  comfortable  ;  numbness  going  off ; 
tumour  much  less  tense  than  yesterday,  no  pulsa¬ 
tion  in  it ;  slept  several  times  during  the  night ; 
suffers  no  pain. 

Eleven  p.m.  Rep.  tinct.  opii,  m.  xxx. 

22.  One  p.m.  Pulse  145,  weak;  tongue  still 
white ;  bowels  very  much  confined  ;  abdomen 
■lightly  tympanitic,  but  not  at  all  tender  on  pres¬ 
sure  ;  leg  feels  comfortable  ;  tumour  somewhat 
diminished  in  size ;  there  is  a  little  redness  of 
the  skin  in  the  right  groin,  extending  up  towards 
the  wound,  but  becoming  fainter  as  it  approaches 
it ;  bandage  loosened  a  little,  as  he  complains  of 
it  being  too  tight .  Passed  a  very  good  night. 

R.  Mannse,  §ss. ;  tinct.  sennae,  3  ij- ;  inf.  sennm, 
5  s.  statim. 

Six  p.m.  Has  just  had  a  rigor,  followed  by  cold 
perspiration  and  sickness;  fluid,  tinged  with  bile, 
being  constantly  vomited ;  bowels  have  not 
acted. 

R.  Haust.  salin.  effer.  c.  magn.  sulph.  5  ss.  6tis 
horis. 

Twelve  p.m.  Bowels  have  acted  slightly  ;  sick¬ 
ness  continues. 

R.  Haust  salin.  efferves.,  ^jss. ;  ammon.  sesqui- 
carb.,  gr.  v.  in  exces. ;  liq.  opii  sed,  ni.  viij.  4tis 
horis. 

23.  ten  A.M.  Pulse  rapid,  weak;  tongue  dry  and 
brovn ;  sickness  continues ;  bowels  have  not 


acted  again ;  wanders  occasionally ;  has  had  no 
sleep. 

Two  P.M.  R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  iv.;  ext. 
hyoscyami,  gr.  iij. ;  ext.  colocynth  c.,  gr.  iij. ;  pil. 
ij.  statim  sumend. 

Five  P.M.  Bowels  have  not  acted ;  sickness  con¬ 
tinues.  Rep.  pil.  ij. 

Seven  p.m.  R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  v.  statim. 

Half-past  nine  p.m.  Enema  rutse.  This  came 
away  without  producing  any  further  effect. 

Eleven  p.m.  R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  x.  statim. 

Sutures  removed ;  centre  of  wound  slightly  open ; 
edges  rather  red ;  catap.  lini ;  sickness  continues ; 
tongue  dry  and  brown ;  pulse  weak,  quick,  and 
fluttering;  countenance  anxious;  no  pain  on 
pressing  the  abdomen;  erysipelatous  blush  on 
right  groin  somewhat  extended;  erysipelas  dress¬ 
ing;  bowels  have  not  acted. 

24.  Ten  a.m.  Bowels  have  not  acted;  he  has 
had  no  sleep ;  still  vomiting  the  same  bilious 
fluid;  pulse  140,  weak,  fluttering,  and  irregular; 
tongue  dry  and  brown;  has  low,  rambling 
delirium. 

Two  p.m.  Sickness  continues ;  bowels  have  not 
acted;  less  anxiety  of  countenance,  but  he  has  now 
a  kind  of  careless  expression ;  there  is  low,  rambling 
delirium,  but  when  spoken  to  he  can  answer 
rationally ;  pulse  140,  weak  and  fluttering ;  tongue 
dry  and  brown ;  wound  gaping  more  in  centre ; 
edges  red  and  puffy ;  discharge  thin  and  unhealthy  ; 
erysipelas  much  the  same.  To  have  some  soda- 
water  and  brandy,  and  beef-tea  injections. 

25,  ten  a.m.  Much  the  same,  but  weaker;  has 
had  no  sleep;  sickness  continues  incessantly ;  can 
retain  nothing  on  his  stomach ;  pulse  very  rapid, 
and  exceedingly  weak  and  irregular ;  still  in  a  state 
of  low,  rambling  delirium. 

Three  p.m.  Sickness  continues;  stilt  delirious; 
pulse  rapid  and  weak,  scarcely  perceptible;  ex¬ 
tremities  cold ;  has  just  had  an  injection  of  arrow- 
root,  wine,  and  tinct.  opii.  He  continued  in  the 
same  state,  with  constant  sickness  and  delirium, 
and  gradually  sunk  till  six  p.m.,  when  he  died. 

SECTIO  CAnAVERIft. 

Thorax. — Lungs  healthy,  somewhat  congested 
at  their  posterior  part;  heart  rather  large  and 
flaccid,  otherwise  healthy. 

Abdomen. — The  small  intestines  were  slightly 
glued  together  in  a  few  places,  by  a  deposit  of 
lymph,  the  peritoneum  covering  them  being  much 
darker  than  natural;  there  was  some  dark-coloured 
fluid  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  behind 
the  intestines.  There  was  a  wound  in  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
corresponding  to  the  external  opening  in  the  ab¬ 
domen  ;  to  the  edges  of  this  the  omentnm  was 
quite  adherent.  The  latter  had  also  been  drawn 
through  the  wound  in  the  peritoneum,  and  was  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  lips  of  the  external  wound.  The 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  was  also  slightly 
adherent  to  the  omentum  at  this  part.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  inflammation  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum  around  the  wound;  liver  healthy;  spleen 
and  kidneys  also  healthy. 

A  ligature  had  been  applied  to  the  external 
iliac  artery,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  origin  of 
the  epigastric.  Shortly  after  giving  off  the  epi¬ 
gastric  the  artery  apparently  became  dilated  gra¬ 
dually  for  about  half  an  inch,  and  then  was  more 
suddenly  lost  by  becoming  continuous  with  a  very 
large  aneurismal  sac,  which  occupied  the  upper 
and  inner  third  of  the  thigh ;  on  opening  this  sac 
a  large  quantity  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood, 
escaped,  leaving  a  large  coagulum  of  blood,  which 
was  of  quite  recent  formation ;  at  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  sac  were  several  coagula  of  much 
later  date.  The  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the 
artery,  about  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the 
part  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  was 
sloughy,  as  well  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound 
made  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  cellular 
tissue  extending  from  this  point  as  far  as  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  left  kidney  was  also  in  a 
sloughy  condition,  and  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  very  foetid  pus.  The  surface  of  the  psoas  muscle 
was  dark-coloured  and  softened. 

This  man’s  own  history  of  his  case  is  exceed¬ 


ingly  vague  and  doubtful,  he  having  given  three 
or  four  different  accounts.  The  exact  time,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  tumour  had  existed  could  not  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  it,  how- 
ever,  increased  rapidly  during  the  few  days  he  was 
in  the  house  previous  to  the  operation,  and  was 
discovered  as  stated,  by  a  medical  man,  a  few  days 
before  his  admission.  His  habits  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  intemperate,  he  having  been  in  the  habit 
latterly  of  drinking  thirty  glasses  of  gin  daily. 
When  first  admitted,  the  tumour  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  malignant  disease,  and  the 
man’s  sickly  appearance  gave  strength  to  that 
idea ;  but  the  true  nature  of  the  case  was  at  once 
manifest  when  a  careful  examination  was  made 
after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  The  man’s  habits  ren¬ 
dered  him  an  extremely  unfit  subject  for  an'  ope¬ 
ration,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  the  tumour  ren¬ 
dered  this  the  only  alternative ;  and  such  was  the 
rapidity  of  this  increase,  that  I  scarcely  think  he 
would  have  lived  as  long  as  he  did  if  the  operation 
had  not  been  performed. 


REVIEWS. 


Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Relation  to  Physiology 

and  Pathology.  By  Baron  Justus  Liebio, 

M.D.,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1846,  pp.  116. 

(Concluded  from  page  93.) 

“  It  can  be  no  longer  doubted  that  nature  has 
assigned  to  the  infusoria  the  important  part  of 
being  the  enemies  and  opponents  of  all  contagion 
and  miasma;  since  the  most  incontrovertible  facts 
have  shown  that  the  green  and  red  infusoria  are, 
during  their  life,  and  the  process  of  their  propaga¬ 
tion,  sources  of  the  purest  oxygen.”  (P.  66.) 
Here  is  another  of  the  numberless  instances,  with 
which  Liebig’s  writings  abound,  of  old  facts  being 
put  forth  in  the  garb  of  verbal  mysticism,  and 
thereby  assumed  to  be  novelties.  He  afi'ects  that 
the  infusoria  are  specially  adapted  to  the  correction 
of  contagion  and  miasma.  The  idea  is  perfectly 
gratuitous !  What  is  the  ground  of  his  assump¬ 
tion  ?  Simply,  that  the  infusoria  give  olf  oxygen ! 
Are  they  singular  in  this  function?  Do  not  all 
green  vegetables  give  off  oxygen  in  sunlight  ?  Why, 
then,  speak  of  the  infusoria  being  endowed,  as 
though  singly,  with  the  power  of  counteracting 
contagion  ?  The  notion  is  nonsensical !  Another 
man,  knowing  no  better,  might  as  justly  offer  to  a 
credulous  set  of  readers  a  similar  panegyric  on  a 
tuft  of  parsley !  But  the  statement,  as  Liebig  has 
put  it  forth,  is  not  true.  In  darkness  the  infusoria 
do  not  evolve  oxygen — they  only  evolve  it  in  sun¬ 
light.  They  themselves  are  not  the  sole  source  of 
it ;  but  rather,  they  are  instruments  by  which  the 
the  sun’s  rays  produce  the  evolution  of  oxygen ! 
This  is  just  what  this  astounding  passage  comes 
to !  But  there  is  another  untruth  in  it !  The 
presence  of  pure  oxygen  does  not  correct  miasm 
and  contagion.  Over  and  over  again,  the  com¬ 
municability  of  pestilential  disease  has  been  tried 
to  be  prevented  by  the  constant  liberation  of 
oxygen  near  the  source  of  it,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  has  failed.  No  man  in  his  senses 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  imputing  to  oxygen 
a  corrective  or  neutralizing  power  over  contagious 
exhalation.  When  oxygen  is  of  service,  it  operates 
on  the  individual  exposed,  not  on  the  floating  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  him  !  As  for 
the  phrase,  “sources  of  the  purest  oxygen,”  there 
is  no  variety,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  this  gas.  From 
whatever  source  it  may  come,  one  oxygen  is  as 
good  as  another — oxygen  is  oxygen  all  the  world 
over;  other  matters  maybe  commingled  with  it, 
but  the  oxygen  is  still  the  same — per  se,  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  pure — and  the  infusoria  of  Liebig  can  give 
out  no  better  or  purer  oxygen  than  we  can  get  from 
a  few  green  leaves  placed  in  a  globe  of  water  in 
the  sunshine,  or  from  a  certain  action  upon  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash  in  the  laboratory. 

‘‘In  a  similar  manner,  fungi  check  putrefaction, 
by  converting  to  their  own  nutriment  the  sulphu¬ 
rous  and  nitrogenous  constituents  of  vegetables — 
the  actual  originators  of  corruption.”  (P.  67.) 
This  is  one  of  the  drollest  illustrations  of  similar 
function  we  have  iqet  with  for  some  time,  What 
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similarity  can  there  possibly  be  between  that 
action  which  evolves  oxygen  gas  and  that  other 
which  consists  in  appropriating  nutrimentally 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur?  As  for  these 
being  the  actual  originators  of  corruption,  Liebig 
ought  to  know  that  there  is  only  one  originator  of 
corruption,  viz.,  the  chemical  tendency  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  organic  substances,  brought  into  play 
in  consequence  of  loss  of  vitality. 

“  We  cannot,  according  to  our  usual  concep¬ 
tions,  speak  of  the  conversion  of  the  atoms  of 
sugar  to  the  nutritive  and  respiratory  processes  of 
an  organic  being.”  (P.  68.)  So  we  should  think ! 
The  idea  of  any  rational  being  talking  about  the 
at07ns  of  a  body  being  converted  to  processes  ! 

“No  organic  beings,  or  animals  similar  to  fungi, 
have  ever  been  observed  in  any  other  form  of  sepa¬ 
ration  of  sugar.”  (P.  69.)  What  can  possibly  be 
meant  by  an  organic  being — or,  indeed,  any  other 
being — found  in  the  form  of  separation  of 
sugar? 

“In  all  cases  w’here  the  presence  of  organic 
beings  is  not  to  be  shown  on  investigation,  in  the 
contagion  of  a  miasmatic-contagious  disease,  the 
hypothesis  of  these  bodies  having  or  taking  any 
share  in  the  process  of  disease  must  be  rejected  as 
altogether  unsound.”  (P.  73.)  Prodigious!! 
What  a  terrific  combination  of  words  to  tell  a  truth 
that  nobody  would  ever  think  of  doubting  !  If 
organic  beings  are  not  found  in  contagious  matter, 
we  must  not  say  that  its  properties  depend  upon 
sucli  beings  !  Who  in  his  senses  would  ever  think 
of  saying  other !  A  man  with  empty  pockets  has 
got  no  money  in  them — put  this  astounding  fact 
in  language  difficult  to  understand,  and  you  make 
a  sentence  about  as  rich  in  wisdom  as  the  one 
above  quoted. 

“Symptoms  of  fever  must  not  be  regarded 
the  causes  from  whence  it  arises.”  (P.  74.)  There 
is  a  solemn  fact  1  We  wmnder  whether  Liebig 
means  it  to  stand  for  a  discovery  in  pathology  ! 
Symptoms  are  the  effects  of  a  certain  condition  of 
body,  and  the  Baron  particularly  requests  that 
they  should  not  be  considered  causes  as  well — that 
is,  the  cause  of  their  mo7i  existence!  Really  it  is 
almost  past  a  joke  to  have  to  comment  upon  such 
nonsense. 

“  If  we  would  trace  the  cause  of  fever,  according 
to  the  physical  method,  and  consider  that  by  the 
co-operation  of  many,  or  let  us  say  of  two  causes, 
a  certain  amount  of  force  is  engendered  in  the 
heart  itself,  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  affected ;  then  the  motion  will  be  regular  or 
normal,  if  the  number  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  be 
equal  in  every  minute,  and  when  the  force  is  thus 
divided  over  equal  periods.”  (Pp.  76,77.)  Actually, 
this  rotund,  inflated  sentence  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  announcement  that  the  “  motion  of 
the  heart  will  be  regular  if  its  heats  be  equal" ! 
This  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  Liebig’s  extempo¬ 
raneous  discoveries.  What  he  means  by  dividmg  a 
fqi'ce  over  equal  periods,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
guess. 

“  The  causes  of  the  effects  of  motion  do  not  exist 
in  the  heart  alone ;  they  are  distributed  in  every 
part  of  the  organism,  in  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as 
in  every  individual  muscular  fibre.”  (P.  77.) 
This  is  logic  with  a  vengeance  !  The  causes  of  the 
effects  of  motio7i : — can  these  causes  possibly  be 
other  than  the  motion  itself?  Whatever  be  the 
effect  of  motion,  motion  must  be  the  cause  of!  Liebig 
may  not  think  so,  but  we  beg  to  assure  him  that 
there  is  no  rational  doubt  about  it. 

“The  cause  of  motion  in  a  mill,  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  stone,  the  bolting  of  the  flour,  &,c., 
are  not  occasioned  by  the  wheel,  for  that  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mill  itself.”  (P.  78.)  What  can  pos¬ 
sibly  have  prompted  Liebig  to  such  silly  quibbling, 
and  play  of  words,  as  this?  Because  the  wheel 
(he  alludes  to  a  water-wheel)  is  a  part  of  the  mill, 
ei-go  it  is  not  a  cause  of  any  motion  in  that  mill ! 
The  mechanical  structure  upon  which  the  leverage 
of  the  wheel  acts,  if  put  into  motion,  owes  its 
motion,  of  course,  to  the  wheel.  The  wheel  may 
owe  its  motion  to  the  water  which  pours  upon  it, 
and  the  water  owes  its  existence  to  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ;  so  that,  according  to  Liebig’s  reasoning, 
stones,  wheels,  and  such  like  things,  do  not  grind 
flour  in  a  water-mill,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  but 
two  gases  in  chemical  combination  do  it  all.  This 


is  what  we  should  call  the  poetry  of  physics ;  or 
the  metaphysics  of  physics,  which  would,  perhaps, 
be  nearer  the  truth. 

“It  is  quite  certain  that  an  irregularity  in  the 
working  of  the  mill  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  a  few  of  the  wings  of  the  wheel,  by 
which  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  these  parts 
ceases  ;  it  may  also,  however,  be  occasioned  by  the 
breaking  off  of  the  cogs  of  one  of  the  other 
wheels  of  the  mill,  when  an  irregularity  of  motion 
will  be  perceived  not  only  in  this  wheel,  but  in 
every  other  part  of  the  wheel.”  (Pp.  78,  79.)  We 
have  a  particular  wish  that  our  readers  should 
con  this  sentence  carefully,  especially  its  conclud¬ 
ing  part.  To  offer  any  comment  upon  it  would 
be  to  strengthen  the  old  belief  that  insanity  is 
catching. 

“  If  the  organism  engender  a  certain  amount  of 
force  in  a  given  time,  the  motions  will  be  regular 
if  the  force  proceed  from  the  spinal  chord.” 
(P.79.)  By  “ the  organism”  we  suppose  Liebig 
means  the  whole  body — if  this  engender  the  force, 
how  can  it  proceed  from  the  spinal  chord  alone? 

Here  is  another  sentence,  which  we  quote  without 
comment.  As  we  estimate  it,  it  goes  far  beyond 
all  reach  of  criticism  : — 

“  Observation  shows  that  the  irregularity  of  the 
phenomena  of  motion  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  phenomena  of  heat ;  in  many  cases  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  phenomena  of  heat  rise  and 
fall  with  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  in¬ 
dications  of  motion  ;  in  other  cases,  again,  both 
do  not  recur  simultaneously  in  the  same  relations.” 
(P.  79.) 

At  p.  86  we  are  told  that  “the  force  of  gravita¬ 
tion  gives  no  rise,  in  itself,  to  motion”;  and  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  extraordinary  speci¬ 
men  of  sentimental  mechanics  : — 

“  A  clock  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  weight,  but 
cannot  draw  it  up  by  itself,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  has  as  little  share  as  gravitation  in  the  action 
of  a  mill-wheel.  The  water  which  impels  the 
mill-wheel  was  previously  vapour — the  vapour 
was  fluid  water.  The  water  underwent  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  the  vapour,  on  the  abstraction  of  heat,  became 
again  aqueous,  and  this  liquid  water  falls  by  the 
action  of  gravitation,  and  continues  to  fall,  until, 
as  in  the  clock,  resistance  arrests  its  motion.” 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  jumbling  together  of  old 
facts  in  a  species  of  jargon  that  is  little  short  of 
childishness.  Why  tell  us  schoolboy  truths  in  a 
pompous  paragraph  that  is  intended  to  impose  the 
belief  that  it  is  valuable  enough  to  stand  alone? 
We  really  expect  soon  to  tumble  on  the  sublime 
truth  that  two  and  two  make  four.  As  for  gravi- 
tation,  in  itself,  giving  no  rise  to  motion — what 
can  the  man  mean?  If  a  stone  be  thrown  in  the 
air,  what  makes  it  fall  again  but  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vitation?  And  what  is  falling,  but  motion  f 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  further  into  an 
analysis  of  this  work.  Considering  that  it  is  made 
up  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  we 
think  we  have  given  a  pretty  fair  account  of  it. 
Had  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  man  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  intellect  and  reputation  to  Liebig,  we 
should  have  either  not  noticed  it  at  all,  or  given  it 
a  short  criticism  and  a  cut  at  the  same  time.  But, 
coming  from  him,  it  demanded  our  attention.  We 
regret  to  have  been  compelled  to  deal  with  it  as  we 
have  done — but  the  cause  rests  with  the  author, 
not  with  us.  Had  it  been  worthy  of  him,  or  of 
any  other  creditable  writer,  we  would  gladly  have 
said  so ;  but,  from  the  specimens  we  have  given, 
which  are  only  few  amongst  many  we  could  give, 
had  we  time,  it  will  be  apparent  enough  that 
praise,  if  applied  to  it,  would  be  only  another 
name  for  perfidy.  In  our  candid  opinion,  it  is  one 
of  the  coolest  impositions  that  has  been  practised 
upon  the  public  for  ages.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  single  new  fact  in  it — we  have  found 
plenty  of  old  ones  dressed  in  the  garb  of  novelty, 
and  assumed  to  be  new — and  its  “  false  facts,”  as 
newspapers  say,  are  too  many  to  mention.  We 
are  sorry  to  have  to  speak  thus  of  a  man  for  whose 
character  we  have  considerable  regard  ;  but  we 
must,  and  will,  tell  the  truth.  If  Liebig  fancy  he 
is  beyond  criticism  he  deceives  himself ;  but  he 
shall  not  deceive  us.  We  utter  these  honest  facts 
to  him  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  find  his  next  pro¬ 
duction  more  worthy  than  the  present. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  oixly  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  own  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pxlb- 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town,  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  then^  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13a.;  Quarterly,  6s.  6d. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  exxept  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times” — very  desirable  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

A  Student  of  Mr.  Lane’s  School  returns  to  the 
charge  with  a  letter  which  may,  at  present,  well  be 
spai'ed.  He  icishes  to  absolve  the  lecturers  from 
the  responsibility  of  his  note  ;  and,  as  he  has  con- 
fided  his  name  to  m,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he 
is  the  only  respo7isible  party. 

A  Retired  Practitioner,  who  dilates  on  what  he  calls 
"the  t7'cachery'’  of  the  Council  of  the  Provmcial 
Associatio7i,  will  fi7id  the  general  sulyect  of  his 
7iote  a7itk:ipated  by  a7iotho7'  co7respo7ident. 

Medicus  will  find  a  fell  account  of  the  wiprovement 
he  mqub'es  about  in  Beckma7in's  “  History  ofhi- 
ve7xtio7is,"  recently  published  u/nder  the  editorship 
of  Dr s.  F/'axicis  and  Gx-iffiths. 

An  Assistant. — A  good  means  of  cleaning  such 
glasses  is  by  a  small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  or  caxistic  potash  in  solution. 

A  Country  Surgeon  should  carry  his  complaint  io^ 
Mr.  Belfour,  the  Secretai-y,  College  of  burgeons, 
Lhicoln’  s-mn  fields. 

W.  W. —  The  subject  of  graveyax'dnuisaTices  has  been 
f7'eque7itly  adverted  to  in  these  pages.  The  facts 
stated  by  W.  W.  are  mterestmg . 

Chyinicus.  —  IVe  are  not  aware  that  the  equivalexits 
of  the  7iew  xnetallic  elements,  did7jmiu7n,  iiiobrium, 
aiid  pelopium,  have  been  fixed. 

M.  J.  (New-rodd.) — We  believe  the  improvemexit 
071  the  use  of  Poultices  suggested  by  Mr.  Mark- 
wick  will  be  found  very  usefd. 

B. — The  strictures  on  pharmacy  seem  to  m  written 
under  a  misu7idersta7iding  both  of  the  law  and 
practice  on  the  subject. 

D.  xorites  to  us : — “  Yoxi  committed  a7i  error  {not 
usual  with  you),  in  your  answer  to  a  qtiestion  from 
A  Subscriber  from  the  Beginning,  in  your  last 
number,  respecting  the  examination  at  the  College 
of  Physicians.  You  say  ‘  the  examination  is  not 
px'actical,  and  may  be  in  English  or  Latin  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  candidates.'  It  is  not  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  candidates,  but  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  examiners.  You  are  correct  in  other  respects.*' 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1846. 


“  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidas  imperii;  si  non,  liis  utere  mecum.” — Horace. 

In  continuing  our  article  on  the  cold-water  sys¬ 
tem,  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  our  observa¬ 
tions  are  intended  to  apply  to  principles,  and  not 
to  persons.  We  allow  to  every  man  what  we  claim 
for  ourselves, — “the  freest  range  of  thought 
and  expression.”  Had  hydropathy,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  practised  in  this  country,  kept  itself  con¬ 
fined  to  ignorant  adventurers  unconnected  with 
the  profession,  such  men  as  Claridge,  who,  in 
his  book,  talks  of  Carnizini,  de  moribus  arti- 
ficium,  meaning  thereby,  Rammazzirii  de  morbis 
artificum ;  such  men  as  Mr.  Lane,  and  the 
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author  of  “  Pelham,”  who  respectively  want  to 
get  a  little  money,  and  a  little  repute,  by  speci¬ 
mens  of  pencilling  and  poetical  touches  about 
rural  scenery,  and  the  results  of  living  amongst 
it ;  or  such  men  as  Herbert  Mavo  and  Edward 
Johnson,  who,  though  claiming  to  be  of 
ourselves,  have  long  since  had  that  claim  dis¬ 
allowed,  and  who,  removed  from  the  hallowed 
circle  of  the  profession,  are  enjoying  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  honours  peculiar  to  trading  under 
the  false  colours  of  continental  deplomas,  ob¬ 
tainable  for  something  like  the  cost  of  an 
ordinary  suit  of  clothes — had  hydropathy,  as 
we  have  said,  been  confined  to  such  men, 
“brothers  all,”  we  should  certainly  have  not 
condescended  to  makeitthe  subjectof  a  moment’s 
comment.  But  the  case  is  altogether  altered 
when  we  find  a  man  of  Dr.  Forbes’s  talent,  and 
deserved  eminence,  giving  a  grave  countenance 
to  this  piece  of  quackery,  and  covering  it  with 
a  panegyric  which  may  easily  lead  the  inex¬ 
perienced  and  incautious  into  an  unqualified 
admission  of  its  entire  principles  and  practice. 
We  say  thus  much,  quite  unhesitatingly, 
because,  although  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Dr.  Forbes  had  no  intention  of 
countenancing  the  illegitimate  practice  of 
rampant  hydropathy,  yet  many  of  his  re¬ 
marks  savour  of  an  undue  leaning  towards 
it ;  and  at  least  we  feel  assured  that  the 
opinions  to  which  he  has  just  committed  him¬ 
self  will  be  stereotyped  by  the  tribe  to  whom 
they  apply,  and  their  author  will  be  hailed  as 
the  disciple  and  defender  of  a  remedial  scheme, 
which  we  are  confident  no  sensible  or  sincere 
lover  of  our  profession  ■w'ould  honour  with 
eloquent  approbation.  But  we  have  another, 
and  a  weightier,  reason,  for  discoursing  upon 
the  article  alluded  to.  That  reason  is,  that  Dr. 
Forbes  has  done  our  profession,  and  Preissnitz, 
a  common  injustice  !  He  has  lauded  an 
ignorant,  adventurous  German  peasant,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  members  of  his  own  profession, 
who,  ages  ago,  proved  the  full  value  of  cold- 
water  treatment,  inside  and  out;  and  he  has 
imputed  to  this  quack  a  discovery,  which,  at 
the  best,  is  nothing  but  an  adoption  from  our¬ 
selves.  If  Dr.  Forbes  had  wished  to  descant 
upon  the  medicinal  virtues  of  cold  water — in 
which  we  would  have  rejoiced  right  heartily, 
for  we  have  no  trifling  amount  of  regard  for  it — 
be  might  have  done  so  without  the  least  allusion 
to  the  quacks  who  abuse  it :  for,  had  he  had  no 
experience  of  his  own,  he  would  have  found  in 
the  writings  of  his  predecessors  in  physic,  texts 
ample  and  accurate  enough  for  the  panegyric 
of  any  reasonable  pen.  Cases,  legitimate  and 
well  substantiated,  he  might  have  gathered 
from  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
his  own  country,  equal  to  anything  to  be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  modern  hydropathy,  in 
illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  cold  water. 
Instead  of  lauding  a  German  lout  with 
an  unscrupulous  pen,  it  would  have  far 
better  consisted  with  his  erudition  and 
usual  good  judgment,  to  have  searched  into 
the  history  of  his  profession,  and  from  that  re¬ 
putable  source  to  have  gathered  materials  for  a 
panegyric  upon  pump-water.  But  as  he  has 
failed  to  do  so,  or  rather,  as  he  has  done  the 
reverse,  we  feel  called  upon  to  supply  his  defi¬ 


ciency  in  this  particular,  and  to  assert,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  the  character  of  our  community.  Dr. 
Forbes  imagines  that  Preissnitz  has  never  been 
anticipated  in  his  treatment  of  disease;  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opposite  opinion,  and  in  subse¬ 
quent  articles  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  it. 

Before  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  will  glance  at  a  few  of  the  phrases  contained 
in  the  article  alluded  to — phrases  which  we 
candidly  think  ought  not  to  pass  uncorrected, 
or,  at  least,  unregarded.  We  beg  Dr.  Forbes 
to  understand  that  we  are  not  commenting  upon 
him  as  an  individual,  but  upon  a  series  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  opinions,  openly  given  to  the  world, 
and  which,  as  public  property,  are  liable  to  the 
criticism  of  whomsoever  may  choose  to  make 
them  a  subject  of  study. 

In  many  of  these  opinions  there  is  a  sort  of 
special  pleading  and  question-begging,  which 
surprises  us,  and  lessens  very  materially  the 
value  of  the  whole.  Here  is  a  levelling’  passage  ! 

“  For  our  own  part,  we  avow  ourselves  to  be 
of  such  a  catholic  spirit,  and  so  lowly-minded 
withal,  as  to  be  ready  to  grasp  any  proffered 
good  in  the  way  of  healing,  whosoever  may  be 
the  offerers,  and  wheresoever  they  may  have 
found  it.  Not  merely  hydropathy,  but  even 
mesmerism,  yea,  starknaked  and  rampart  quack¬ 
ery  itself,  may  in  this  sense  be  a  welcome 
knocker  at  the  gate  of  physic.”  (P.  429.)  So 
it  seems  !  Quackery,  as  rampant  as  ever  strode 
unfettered  and  unclothed — quackery,  indecent 
in  its  utter  nakedness — has  been  knocking  long 
at  the  gate  of  physic  in  the  shape  of  hydropathy, 
and  Dr.  Forbes  proposes  to  open  the  portal  that 
the  monster  may  come  in!  We  should  like  to 
know,  if  once  admitted,  how  we  might  ever  hope 
to  get  it  out  again.  The  flowery  phraseology  is 
pretty  enough,  but  its  principle  is  full  of  danger. 
Once  companion  yourself  with  a  visitant  like 
that,  and  you  are  tainted  for  ever. 

“  Quo  semel  estimbuta  receus  servabit  odorein 
Testa  diu.” 

“  A  welcome  knocker  at  the  gate  of  physic  ”! 
Why,  the  sentence  is  almost  enough  to  induce 
a  young  practitioner  of  small  means  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  large  debts,  not  to  wait  for  the 
“  knocking,”  but  to  sound  the  tocsin  for  all 
the  worm-killing  old  women  and  herbalists  of 
his  neighbourhood,  to  come  and  help  him  into 
business  !  Surely  a  suggestion  such  as  this  is 
not  the  one  to  uphold  the  independent  educa¬ 
tional  dignity  of  our  profession.  But  the 
question  involved  in  it  is  altogether  begged. 
Before  throwing  out  at  random  an  equivocal 
doctrine  like  that.  Dr.  Forbes  should  have 
shown  that  there  is,  or  ever  has  been,  in 
quackery,  anything  worth  having  that  ourselves 
have  not  already  got.  Quacks  are,  almost 
without  exception,  composed  of  men  of  inferior 
talents  and  acquirements,  having  no  character 
to  lose,  not  deterred  from  any  feat  of  daring, 
risking  all  upon  the  kill  or  cure  system,  and 
covering  their  sins  against  good  judgment  and 
discrimination,  by  an  occasional  lucky  hit  at 
disease,  made  at  random.  But  are  such  men, 
than  those  better  educated,  better  informed,  and 
better  skilled  in  safe  reasoning,  more  likely  to 
arrive  at  useful  truths,  and  more  competent  to 
apply  them  ?  What  opportunities  have  quacks 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  diseases  and  of 


remedies,  that  we  do  not  posses  a  thousand¬ 
fold?  But  quackery  never  originates  anything. 
All  its  practice  is  adoption,  in  which  abuse 
enters.  The  whole  history  of  this  public  sin 
can  furnish  no  exception  to  the  fact,  that  its 
proceeds  are  an  exaggeration  of  rational  physic. 
There  never  was  a  remedy  used  by  a  quack  that 
was  not  stolen  from  the  legitimate  practitioner; 
there  has  never  been  any  form  or  mode  of 
quackish  practice  that  has  not  consisted  in  an 
abuse  of  some  form  of  legitimate  practice.  We 
challenge  Dr.  Forbes,  or  any  other  man,  to 
furnish  a  single  exception  to  this  statement. 
Even  the  vaunted  hydropathy,  as  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  show,  has  been  for  years  anticipated^  in 
every  application  of  it  I 

Consult  and  companion  quackery  for  the  sake 
of  what  you  may  learn  from  it  I  Whoever  be¬ 
fore  heard  of  sueh  a  thing  ?  Besides  the  chance, 
and  a  pretty  strong  one  it  is,  of  being  polluted 
(evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners), 
what  do  you  get  at  the  best  from  quackery, 
— sift  it,  weed  it,  winnow  it  as  you  may  ?  You 
get  your  own  again  !  After  having  separated 
the  fouler  parts — the  falsehood,  knavery* 
puffery,  and  assumption — you  get  to  a  nucleus, 
which  you  find  has  been  stolen  from  yourself, 
but  so  filthily  disfigured  as  almost  to  elude 
detection  !  W’hy  analyse  a  dirty  compound  to 
get  at  a  little  pure  metal,  when  this  latter  is 
ready  prepared  to  your  hands,  if  you  will  go  to 
a  respectable  market  for  it ! 

Consult  quackery  for  information  I  How  can 
you  easily  hope  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  when 
searching  in  a  quarter  redolent  of  falsehood? 
Would  Dr.  Forbes  consult  the  history  of  Mor¬ 
rison’s  pills,  to  learn  the  necessity  aud  proper 
application  of  purgatives?  Would  he  tempo¬ 
rarily  ally  himself  with  the  venders  of  Blair’s 
gout  and  rheumatic  materials,  to  find  out  the 
virtues  of  colchicum  ?  Would  he  do  penance 
before  the  manes  of  old  Parr,  to  learn  the  secret 
of  his  longevity  ?  Would  he  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  John  Long,  to  discover  the 
services  of  counter-irritation  ?  Would  he  play 
at  fire-eating  with  the  sulphurous  swallowers  of 
brandy  and  salt,  to  ascertain  the  proprieties  of 
stimulation  ?  Would  he  invoke  the  shade  of 
Balm-of- Gilead  Solomon,  to  know  what  a  cordial 
can  do  for  a  cold  stomach?  Would  he  call 
Lignum  from  the  grave,  to  tell  him  what  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury  will  do  for  the  popular  scor¬ 
butus  P  Would  he  be  the  closet  companion  of 
Frank,  to  divine  the  usefulness  of  copaiba,  or  its 
oil,  in  gonorrhoea?  Would  he  be  the  intimate 
of  Perry  and  Co.  for  a  moment,  that  he  might 
see  how  disguised  mercury  will  affect  syphilis  ? 
We  feel  assured  that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  do  any  such  thing.  And  yet,  he  is  the 
eulogist  of  as  great  a  quack  as  ever  lived — a 
rude  boor,  whose  crack  recommendation  is  his 
illiteracy — who  has  palmed  upon  the  public 
certain  usages  of  cold  water,  under  the  guise  of 
novelty,  and  every  one  of  which,  in  substance, 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  copy,  or,  at  least,  not  to 
be  original.  Would  Dr.  Forbes  join  the  motley 
group  who  have  gone  to  Graefenberg  to  get 
washed?  The  many  who  have  stuck  here  in 
the  mud  of  obscurity,  until  wellnigh  obliterated, 
and,  after  a  due  Continental  ablution,  have  re¬ 
turned,  affectedly  with  clean  hands,  because 
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they  have  been  dubbed  with  a  new  denomina¬ 
tion  ?  We  believe  no  man  could  be  found  less 
willing  than  himself  to  make  one  of  such  com¬ 
pany.  Then  why  panegyrize  Preissnitz  and  his 
followers  ?  Not  a  man  amongst  them  is  more 
popular,  or  has  made  more  money  by  puffery, 
than  the  names  above  quoted.  And  their  several 
remedies — their  claims  to  originality — are  pretty 
equal! 


MEDICAL  REFORM. 

LETTERS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OR 

THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  A  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 


LETTER  III. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  seen  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Council  of  the  Provincial  Associa¬ 
tion,  during  the  time  when  it  was  expected  that 
Mr.  Warburton’s  measure  would  become  law  ;  let 
us  now  see  what  it  was  in  the  year  1844,  when 
the  Minister  of  State  introduced  his  measure  for 
the  enslavement  and  degradation  of  the  general 
practitioners.  We  shall  find  that  the  Council 
still  enunciated  the  same  dogmas,  exhorted  from 
the  same  text,  intrigued  for  the  same  ends,  and 
employed  the  same  sinister  means  that  have  always 
been  subservient  to  their  service.  Professing 
liberality,  they  have  pursued  selfishness ;  intrusted 
with  the  general  welfare,  they  have  sacrificed  it 
to  special  interests ;  advocating  good  political  ab¬ 
stractions,  they  have  upheld  growing  practical 
abuses.  Selfishness  is  unchangeable  in  her 
features,  although  she  wears  many  masks.  Social 
interests  are  a  globe  of  which  truth  is  the 
centre :  each  segment  of  the  circle  is  illuminated 
by  additions  from  the  light  within,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  human  mind  can  embrace  only  a  few 
segments  at  a  time.  By  turning  the  globe,  and 
viewing  it  in  all  its  aspects,  we  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  numerous  relations,  and  we  are 
qualified  to  become  teachers  of  its  mysteries. 
The  Provincial  Association  have  obstinately  de¬ 
clined  to  turn  the  globe,  because  it  was  not  their 
interest  to  do  so ;  they  have  continually  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  one  segment,  and,  since  they  find 
it  is  enlightened  by  a  portion  of  truth,  they  are 
resolved  that  it  shall  be  considered  the  whole 
truth,  and  deliver  their  oracles  in  due  accordance 
with  their  obstinate  predetermination. 

Their  system  must  be  exploded,  its  falsity  re¬ 
vealed,  its  tendencies  made  manifest,  its  operations 
arrested,  and  its  wicked  injustice  intercepted  in  its 
aims.  Your  pirate  does  not  hoist  the  black  flag 
to  entrap  his  victim  :  he  gives  a  friendly  banner 
to  tbe  breeze ;  and  it  is  not  until  his  foot  is  upon 
the  deck,  until  his  hand  grasps  the  helm,  and  he  is 
master  of  the  ship,  that  he  declares  his  character 
and  his  object.  The  Council  of  this  Association 
are  thus  sailing  under  false  colours,  and,  if  they 
can  sycceed  in  getting  around  them  a  sufficient 
number  of  simple  dupes,  they  will  take  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  in  their  own  hands,  and  every 
general  practitioner  in  the  country  will  be  humbled, 
crushed,  and  enslaved.  If  he  continue  any  longer  a 
member  of  the  Association,  he  will  deserve  it. 

But  let  us,  gentlemen,  examine  this  precious 
"  STATEMENT,”  bearing  date  June  5,  1844,  nearly 
twelve  months  after  the  new  charter  had  been 
granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  when  a  great 
number  of  the  councillors  of  the  Provincial  Asso¬ 


ciation  had  been  created  Fellows  ;  and  at  the 
time  that  Sir  James  Graham’s  obnoxious  bill  for 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  profession  was  under 
consideration.  This  was  the  momentous  juncture 
seized  upon  by  the  Council  for  the  propagation  of 
their  notions,  and  the  evolution  of  their  schemes. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  curious  interest  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  adroitly  they  turned  this  culmination  of 
events  to  their  own  account. 

The  statement  professes  to  treat  of  the  various 
subjects  under  dispute,  and  to  determine  on  certain 
principles  essential  to  a  just  measure  of  medical 
form. 

Now,  as  general  practitioners,  practising  under 
the  sanctions  of  English  law,  there  is  one  con¬ 
dition  of  medical  reform,  which  you  can  never 
abandon,  and  which  you  have  often  imperatively 
demanded — protection  from  unqualified  pre¬ 
tenders You  have  staked  your  cause  upon  this 
issue ;  it  is  almost  the  only  difficult  practical 
question  with  which  reformers  are  required  to  dealt 
but  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty  is  its  vast  im¬ 
portance.  It  directly  bears  upon  the  interests  of 
the  general  practitioner ;  it  affects  his  prospects  in 
life,  his  success,  his  happiness,  his  bread.  The 
struggle  with  the  lay  powers  is  on  this  ground ; 
and  a  contest  scarcely  less  severe,  but  less  overt, 
is  carried  on  between  different  sections  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  the  same  question.  With  the  Govern¬ 
ment  it  is  an  open  fight;  with  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Colleges  it  is  an  affair  of  diplomacy,  subtlety, 
and  craft.  The  Council  of  the  Provincial  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  the  self-interested,  hireling  advocates  of 
unqualified  practitioners  in  this  country,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  prove. 

You  have  also,  gentlemen,  insisted  with  equal 
energy  on  the  elective  principle,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  just  government.  Representa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  watchword  with  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  rallied  and  marshalled  together 
to  resist  the  aggressions  either  of  corporate  sel¬ 
fishness  or  ministerial  despotism.  The  overreaching 
craft  of  all  classes  of  oppressors  has  been  defeated 
by  men  ranged  under  the  twin  banneis  of  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Representation.  With  the  former  you 
defend  your  professional  interests,  with  the  latter 
you  fortify  your  corporate  rights.  They  are  the 
two  pillars  of  medical  reform — the  two  wheels 
upon  which  the  political  engine  revolves;  they  are 
as  the  two  poles  of  an  electric  battery  whose  ap¬ 
proximation  reveals  the  intense  powers  suddenly 
summoned  into  activity.  You  can  scarcely  appre¬ 
hend  one  without  the  other ;  they  are  two  con¬ 
crete,  indissoluble  powers,  constituting  in  their 
totality — Medical  Reform.  How  did  the  Council 
of  the  Provincial  Wolf  and  Sheep  Association 
treat  these  essential  questions  ?  We  shall  see. 

There  are  also  two  other  questions,  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  last  letter,  of  great  importance  in  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  medical  reform,  but 
which  the  general  practitioners  of  England  advo¬ 
cate  only  in  a  defensive  sense — as  a  choice  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  viz.,  a  uniform  standard  of  examination,  and 
equal  rights.  Abstractedly,  what  benefit  could  the 
recognition  of  these  principles  confer  on  the  legally- 
qualified  general  practitioner.’  None  whatever. 
Equal  rights — where  and  hoio  f  Are  they  collegiate 
or  political  rights?  Rights  of  voting  in  a  07ie- 
faculty  college,  or  in  nineteen  separate  colleges  ; 
or  the  right  to  practise  in  all  parts  of  her  Majesty’s 
dominions  ?  Undoubtedly  the  latter.  Are  you, 
general  practitioners  of  England,  ambitious  of 
changing  places  with  the  Scotch  graduate  ?  Beware 
how  you  confide  in  this  delusive  appeal;  stand 
fast  by  your  own  direct  and  material  interests. 


and  do  not  play  the  silly  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
fable ;  and,  if  you  do,  remember  that  you  will  not 
have  erred,  lacking  an  adviser. 

How  then,  gentlemen,  will  these  remarks  apply 
to  the  statement  to  which  I  have  alluded  ?  There 
are  no  signs  of  haste  in  this  document ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with 
much  deliberation  and  forethought,  and  with  a 
clear  estimation  of  the  heterogeneous  elements 
composing  tbe  Provincial  Association.  It  would 
appear,  that  it  had  been  considered  neeessary  to 
achieve  two  points :  first,  to  conciliate  the  mem¬ 
bers  by  grimace  and  persuasion  ;  and  then  to  de¬ 
clare  for  the  interests  of  the  dubs  and  pures,  by 
establishing  only  general  affirmations  in  medical 
education  and  social  privileges,  merely  glancing 
at  the  great  question  of  corporate  rights. 

The  principles  reasoned  cm  are  the  p-inciples 
excluded  in  the  summing  up;  ajid  the  qrriticiples 
summed  up  are  not  the  principles  reasoned  on. 
This  is  the  logic  and  the  craft  of  the  Council  of 
the  Provincial  Association.  They  may  pique 
themselves  on  their  skill,  but  we  must  despise 
them  for  their  dishonesty.  This  dialectic  hypo¬ 
crisy,  worthy  Scotus  himself,  was  doubtless  con¬ 
ceived  with  a  chuckle  of  complacent  self-lauda¬ 
tion  :  it  is  delivered  to  the  world  with  all  the 
gravity,  ceremony,  and  sanctimoniousness  of  an 
accomplished  deceiver.  Take  the  following 
passage : — 

After  a  long  argument  they  say — “  The  public 
ought  to  be  protected  from  the  malpractices  of 
ignorant  and  unqualified  persons ;  and  the 
medical  practitioner,  after  having  gone  through  a 
prescribed  course  of  arduous  study,  and  complied 
with  all  those  requirements  which  the  interests  of 
the  public  demand,  has  acquired  a  right  to  such 
protection  as  the  law  can  afford  him  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  duties  for  which  the  law  requires 
from  him  such  special  qualification.” 

The  necessity  of  framing  some  stringent  laws 
that  might  be  enforced  against  the  unprincipled 
quack  could  be  scarcely  better  expressed.  Stand¬ 
ing  alone,  it  is  unexceptionable,  and  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  authors  of  it  were  in  earnest. 
This  is  the  reasoning — the  body  of  the  argument ; 
the  summing  up  will  of  course  give  us  the  spirit : 
there  we  shall  get  the  idea  principled,  resolved, 
and  reduced  to  a  maxim— if  not,  why  all  this 
reasoning  ? 

Alas  I  gentlemen,  we  are  not  half  so  wise  in  our 
generation  as  Doctors  Hastings  and  Streeten. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  recital  of  principles 
deduced,  as  it  were  from  the  antecedent  argu¬ 
ments,  not  one  xoord  is  uttered  about  protection 
for  the  medical  practitioner  ? 

Hear  the  oracle  speak  for  itself: — 

“  A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  statement  will 
show  that  the  requirements  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  may  be  summed  up  as  embody¬ 
ing  the  recognition  of  these  leading  principles 

“Uniform. and  efficient  qualification  in  every 
branch  of  medical  science ; 

“  Equal  right  for  all  so  qualified  to  practise 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  her  Majesty’s  do¬ 
minions  ; 

“  The  adoption  of  the  representative  system  in 
the  formation  of  the  councils  or  governing 
bodies.” 

Protection — 0 — 0 — 0 — 0 — 0  !  1 

Here  are  declared,  according  to  the  Council  of 
the  Provincial  Association,  the  essential — the  only 
essential — principles  of  medical  reform  I  After 
occupying  lengthy  paragraphs — nearly,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  document — in  reasoning  for  the 
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general  practitioner,  they  finish  their  lucubrations 
by  concluding  against  him.  After  telling  him 
hiferentially ,  that  protection  must  be  law,  they 
entirely  suppress  the  principle  in  their  final  de¬ 
claration,  and  by  which  alone  they  are  bound,  as 
an  enunciation  of  their  principles  of  action.  What 
vile  sophistry !  How  could  we  expect  otherwise 
from  such  men  ?  The  Scotch  graduate  must  be 
served  first,  and  the  English  practitioner  may  par¬ 
take  of  the  crumbs  of  the  feast—*/  there  be  any. 
Let  this  question  be  once  settled  according  to  the 
requirements  contained  in  this  document,  and  the 
general  practitioners  would  be  delivered  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  corporation-mongers  and 
scientific  mercenaries  for,  at  least,  another  fifty 
years.  Will gou  have  it  sol  Are  you  still  dead  to 
independence?  Are  you  still  content  to  be  the 
slaves  of  these  unprincipled  manceuvrers  in 
guile  ? 

These  foxes  have  burrowed  in  a  slough  of 
words,  but  they  shall  be  unearthed.  I  have 
hitherto  called  them  wolves;  they  are  indeed  both. 
In  every  act  of  their  career  the  cunning  of  the  fox 
has  purveyed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  wolf.  Again^ 
gentlemen,  take  the  following  passage  : — 

“  Without  some  measure  of  this  kind  {incor¬ 
poration)  the  general  practitioners — those  who  are 
possessed  of  this  primary  qualification,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  all  its 
branches — must  remain  disunited,  inefficient,  and 
without  the  power  of  availing  themselves  of  that 
protection  which  legal  enactment  may  award  to 
them  ;  and,  if  incorporated  together,  it  is  manifest 
that,”  &c. 

Does  it  not  strike  you,  gentlemen,  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  incorporation,  such  as  the  National  Institute 
is  worthily  striving  for,  is  the  thing  desiderated  I 
Yet,  w'hat  has  the  Council  done  to  further  it  ?  If 
words  have  meaning,  if  they  are  not  used  to  darken 
ideas  instead  of  elucidating  them,  is  it  not  clear 
that  a  new  incorporation  is  advocated  for  the 
general  practitioners  ?  Granted ;  then  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  context.^  The  passage  immediately 
antecedent  to  this  runs  thus 

“  It  now  only  remains  to  point  out  that,  for  the 
better  ensuring  a  compliance  with  these  provisions, 
and  for  the  giving  due  effect  to  them,  it  appears 
desirable  that  the  medical  practitioners  so  qualified 
should  be  incorporated  together  into  one  general 
body,  and  that  the  regulation  and  government  of 
such  corporation  should  be  vested  in  its  mem- 
bers,” 

“  The  medical  practitioners  so  qualified  ”  must 
be  incorporated  into  one  general  body.  These 
two  words  “  so  q-aalified  ”  contain  the  essence  of 
the  whole  culinary  compound.  By  a  reference  to 
a  preceding  part  of  the  statement,  it  turns  out 
that  the  “  so  qualified”  refers  to  all  the  prac¬ 
titioners  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  who 
shall  be  duly  qualified  and  licensed  to  practise 
medicine  and  surgery  :  in  short,  that  all  the  “  so- 
qualified  ”  practitioners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  incorporated  into  One  Faculty !  They 
do  not  advocate  an  incorporation  for  present 
general  practitioners,  but  only  for  the  future  ones, 
under  new  laws.  We  must,  therefore,  get  medical 
reiorm,  before  we  can  get  this  glorious  incorpo¬ 
ration  !  This  is  tolerably  absurd  and  self-con¬ 
tradictory;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  what  follows? 

They  have  told  us  that  the  general  practitioners 
must  be  incorporated,  and  they  inform  us,  further 
—that  is  to  say,  if  they  really  mean  anything — that 
this  incorporation  must  be  effected  by  the  esta- 
blishmentof  three  medical  boards  in  the  three  divi- 
sions  of  the  empire,  for  the  licensing  of  candi. 


dates  for  practice  !  This  is  the  plan  with  which 
they  conclude  their  lucid  disquisition  :  modestly 
styling  it  a  “  brief  exposition  of  a  scheme  of 
Medical  Reform,”  “  as  embracing  the  chief 
points  advocated  in  the  preceding  statement”  ! 

Consequently,  gentlemen,  the  whole  statement 
comprising  a  series  of  arguments  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  One  Faculty,  resolves  itself  into 
the  institution  of  three  medical  boards  :  the 
plan,  in  truth,  previously  embraced  in  Sir  James 
Graham’s  Medical  Bills  !  They  have  told  you 
that  the  general  practitioners  must  be  incorporated. 
Is  this  an  incorporation  ?  Are  the  Council  of  the 
Provincial  Association  such  inept  persons  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
A  Government  Medical  Board  an  Incorporation  of 
General  Practitioners  !  But  in  fact,  gentlemen, 
they  do  know  the  meaning  of  the  word;  and 
their  only  object  was  to  deceive,  mislead,  and  be¬ 
tray  their  members.  Are  you  yet  awakened  from 
your  delusion  ?  If  not,  read  what  follows. 
Having  settled  the  constitution  of  their  medical 
boards,  they  add— speaking  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons— “  The  two  Colleges  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  their  respective  departments 
of  the  profession.”  “  The  titles  granted  by  the 
College  to  be  honorary,  and  the  connection  with 
the  Colleges  optional ;  the  power  of  licensing  all 
medical  practitioners  being  vested  in  the  medical 
boards.  ’  They  sagely  add — “  By  the  proposed 
scheme  of  medical  reform,  the  profession  would 
remain  as  it  is  at  present,  with  this  difference,  that 
each  department  would  be  greatly  raised  in  cha¬ 
racter. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you,  in  all  sobriety, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  Council  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  ?  They  have  consumed  long  paragraphs 
in  advocating  an  immense  change — no  less  than 
an  incorporation  for  the  whole  profession  in  the 
United  Kingdom  into  a  One  Faculty— and  coolly 
conclude  by  telling  you,  that  they  propose  that 
the  profession  should  remain  as  it  is  at  present ! 
Are  they  mad,  or  are  their  members  f  The  mem¬ 
bers  alone :  the  Council  are  merely  selfish  and  de¬ 
signing.  They  are  not  such  genuine  fools  as  to 
write  nonsense  without  some  leaven  of  craft  in  it ; 
and  their  hope  was  to  humbug  the  general  prac¬ 
titioners  with  a  glowing  serpentine  discourse  full 
of  froth’and  subtlety.  I  have  not  yet  finished  my 
comments  on  this  disgraceful  document,  but  I 
have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  time,  and 
shall  defer  other  remarks  until  next  week. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  faithfully. 

Vox  Veritatis. 

P-S. — I  perceive  thus  late — fori  am  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  scene  of  action- that  the  “head  and 
front”  of  the  oflfending  have  the  hardihood  to  at¬ 
tempt,  in  answer  to  me,  an  apology  for  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  their  Society.  The  defence  would  not 
have  been  worth  noticing  but  for  its  misstate¬ 
ments.  As  it  is,  I  have  so  much  matter  in  hand 
that  I  can  scarcely  spare  the  time  to  dwell  on  it. 

I  have  better  work  to  do,  and  shall  be  sorry  to 
leave  my  track  to  rebut  a  side-shaft.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  am  ready  for  any  duty  that  may  advance 
the  good  cause  of  the  general  practitioners  of  this 
country.  I  observe,  too,  that  another  periodical, 
daily  becoming  more  obscure,  has  endeavoured, 
by  inference,  to  vindicate  the  Provincial  Associa¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  one  good  turn  deserves  another. 
The  Provincial  Association  are  the  wet-nurses  of 
the  Registration  Bill !  Hence  the  unexpected 
sympathy !  y.  V. 
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agree  with  your  correspondents 
tnat  the  Provincial  Medical  Association  is  not  the 
engine  likely  to  lift  up  the  profession.  I  think 
well  of  the  motives  and  respect  the  characters  of 
those  that  manage  it ;  but  the  best  of  us  have  our 
prejudices  and  personal  predilections  (generally  in 
very  good  accord  with  our  interests),  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  association  has  been  worked 
for  several  years  past,  not  on  the  prejudices  or  pre¬ 
dilections  of  Its  general  practilionrr-members,  but 
on  those  of  its  “pure”  and  “  <fu6”- members.  I 
admit  that  this  has  been  done  with  so  much 
caution  and  forbearance  that  the  “  corns  ”  of 
the  general  practitioner  have  been  scrupulously 
avoided,  and  not  trodden  on  unnecessarily  or 
wantonly ;  but,  then,  the  real  mischief  has  been 
done  just  the  same,  and  perhaps  all  the  more 
effectually  done,  because  this  moderation  and  these 
good-natured  sort  of  professions  lulled  us  into 
a  kind  of  comfortable  coma.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  association  could  have  done  a  great  deal  in 
abrogating  that  still-existing  infamy,  the  charter 
given  by  Graham  to  Brodie.  There  is  no  doubt 
either  that  they  would  have  done  it,  if  the  association 
were  really  in  the  hands  of  the  general  practitioners 
that  support  it.  The  retrospect  of  misconduct  on 
this  important  affair  is  far  back  enough  to  make 
it  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  was  in  years  even  in 
that  time ;  so  I  will  not  rake  up  the  no-doings  and 
little  sayings  they  levelled  at  the  most  atrocious 
injustice  a  respectable  body  of  men  ever  were 
exposed  to.  We  were  knocked  in  the  head  as  clean 
as  a  whistle,  and  the  association  seemed  to  act  as  if 
they  had  been  paid  by  us  just  to  pocket  the  affront 
for  us.  I’ll  swear  to  one  fact  as  confidently  as  any 
of  which  I  have  not  physical  demonstration,  and 
that  is,  if  the  twenty- one  schemers  in  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields  did  not  know  beforehand,  and  experience 
behindhand,  that  the  Provincial  Association  would 
give  them  no  trouble  about  their  “  tour  de  fripon,” 
their  little  hearts  would  never  have  had  the  courage 
to  have  ventured  on  their  gigantic  iniquity.  Com¬ 
plain,  indeed,  in  earnest!  Protest,  indeed,  in  very 
truth !  Combat,  indeed,  with  sincerity  and  energy  ’ 
How  could  they  ?  To  one  half,  or  nearly  one  half 
the  Council  of  our  “Wolf  and  Sheep”  Association, 
the  iniquity  was  the  greatest  godsend  that  ever 
occurred  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  It 
put  them  above  the  herd  of  surgeons — gave  them 
a  bran-new  title — ^and  added  the  novelty  of  a  vote. 
Imagine  “  fellows”  roaring  themselves  red  in  the 
face  against  a  “  fellowship”  !  why,  what  would  it 
be  but  one  of  the  same  kidney  picking  a  pocket 
and  lustily  rousing  the  neighbourhood  with  the  cry 
of  “  stop  thief”  ?  If  they  did  not  like  the  charter, 

do  you  think  they  would  ask  to  set  it  in  motion _ 

pray  others,  beside  Heaven,  for  one  of  its  practical 
enactments— and,  when  they  got  it,  walk  an  inch 
higher  than  they  were  ever  known  to  walk  before 
in  the  memory  of  man  ?  Andif  the  fellows—"  pure” 
or  “impure” — (and,  upon  my  word,  I  think  a  pure 
fellow  just  as  good  as  an  impure  one) — pocketed 
the  plunder  with  as  much  quiet  gratitude  as  the 
churcliman  who  cries  “nolo  episcopari”  sticking 
his  head  into  a  mitre,  do  you  think  his  friends,  the 
physicians,  see  in  that  fact  any  very  great  grounds 
for  kicking  up  an  unprofessional  enormity  of  hurly- 
burly?  Don’t  they  want  to  get  established  a  dis¬ 
tinct,  select,  consulting  aristocracy,  for  which  the 
low  herd — the  ordinary,  common  practitioners — 
shall  hunt  up  patients  in  the  true  jackal  (Jack-of- 
all-trades)  style  ?  The  fact  is,  the  association  is 
really  and  truly  an  invaluable  agency  for  snubbing 
and  keeping  down,  and  putting  down,  tlic  general 
body  of  us.  When  we  pay  a  guinea  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  an  association,  we  of  course  expect  it 
done;  and,  when  the  association  does  not  do  it 
why  it  is  not  done — tliat’s  all.  If  we  did  not  pay* 
people  to  do  our  work  who  have  an  interest  not  to 
do  it— why,  it’s  just  ten  to  one  that  we  should  see 
about  doing  it  ourselves.  Besides  all  that,  what 
an  “  Associated”  ass  a  man  looks  to  be  making  a  row 
all  by  himself,  when  he  is  known  to  have  fee’d  an 
association— a  kind  of  orchestra  of  asses— to  do  it 
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for  him.  If  v/e  had  not  a  body  to  manage  ns— to 
direct  us — to  soothe  us — to  keep  us  quiet  and, 
like  the  nurse  to  a  child,  abuse  “  the  naughty 
physic,  that  had  spoiled  baby’s  mouth,  so  it  had’’— 
(after  making  it  take  it  though)— why,  ten  to  one 
we  should  ha  ve  turned  out  like  men,  and  have  had 
a  good  stand-up  fight  for  it.  But  we  were  sold— 
that  is,  we  sold  ourselves — and,  like  wise  men,  paid 
money  to  get  ’em  to  take  the  bargain.  I  wish 
vastly  I  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  F.R.C.S.’s 
(Eng.)  and  F.R.C.P.’s  (Edin,),  just  to  know  how 
they''  enjoy  the  joke  of  “  fi-fa-fumming”  and 
“humming”  the  general  practitioners  for  so  many, 
many  years.  Lor!  I  imagine  I  hear  them; — 

“  Hah !  hah !  hah  !”  and  again,  “  Hah,  hah  !  hah  I  ’ 
What  a  chorus  of  ’em !  “  Did  not  we  do  ’em  ?” 

“  Hah  !  hah !  hah  !”  “  The  snobs  would  mix  with 

their  betters !”  “  Hah !  hah  !  hah  !” 

Of  course,  if  one  will  have  a  hobby— and 
ociations  (what  an  ominous  compound!)  just  now 
are  hobbies— it’s  all  right  and  proper  that  people 
should  pay  for  it ;  but,  as  I  think  we  have  paid 
enough  already  for  this  grand  hobby  of  our  mutual 
self-elevating  ass-ociation,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
physicians  at  our  head  will  be  content  with  the 
advantage  they  indirectly  won,  and  secured  and 
perpetuated  for  their  friends,  the  fellows — and  not 
ask  us  to  pay  for  our  whistle  in  some  enormous 
corresponding  advantage  to  them  also.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  for  the  present,  I  would  ask  them  not  to  go 
on  pressing  for  any  English  recognition  of  Scotch 
titles  or  practice  got  or  kept  any  how,  till  we  make 
sure  that  we  shan’t  be  inundated  with  a  race  of 
cheap  physicians  from  that  same  north,  so  prolific 
in  all  ages  of  formidable  inundations ;  and,  secondly, 
not  to  try  to  force  on  Government  any  plan  for 
stopping  the  dispensing  of  drugs  which,  as  you 
have  shown,  would  just  leave  practice  to  be  shared 
by  “  physicians  and  fellows,”  and  their  druggists. 
We  have  paid  quite  enough  to  “  the  fellows”  for 
our  hobby,  quite ;  and  really  we  can’t  afford  an 
additional  dividend  to  the  physicians.  It  would 
break  our  back  entirely. 

I  repeat.  Sir,  the  managing  directors  of  the  con¬ 
cern  are  very  respectable  ;  but,  as  the  jealous  hus¬ 
band  would  have  “  no  honest  man  in  his  house,’’  I 
will  have  no  respectable  man  in  mine  (disposing  of 
my  fortunes  or  position),  unless  his  interests  are 
not  opposed  or  apart  from  mine,  but  properly 
identical.  No,  Sir!  No  respectable  man  shall 
legislate  for  me,  an’  I  know  it,,  if  the  respectable 
man  be  a  physician  or  a  “  fellow.”  Mind  that.  Dr. 
Hastings,  physician;  mind  that.  Dr.  Streeten,^%- 
sician;  mind  that,  Mr.  Crosse,  “fellow”;  and 
mind  that,  all  ye  physicians  and  fellows. 

“Unus  Quorum.” 

p.g, _ I  “owe”  a  guinea,  but  do  not  mean  to 

pay  it.'  Their  “  cold  volume  ”  I  send  back  with 
their  journals ;  and  if  they  show  that  my  guinea  is 
fairly  earned  by  anything  else,  why,  I  will  send  that 
back  too  !  Getting  nothing,  I  pay  nothing. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

giR _ Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  mistake 

into  which  your  correspondent  “Vox  Veritatis  ” 
has  inadvertently  fallen.  He  say.s,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  almost  to  a  man, 
applied  to  the  Crown  for  the  abrogation  of  the  re¬ 
cent  charter. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that,  with  the  single  exception 
■of  the  Gloucestershire  Medical  and  Surgical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  not  one  member  or  body  of  members  ever 
addressed  the  Crown  at  all.  They  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  fancying  they  were  carrying  on  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  Council,  in  which,  however,  the 
reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side,  for,  though  they 
made  several  applications,  not  one  word  by  way  of 
answer  did  they  ever  receive  !  The  truth  is,  and  I 
mention  it  as  a  curious  family  idiosyncrasy  not  to 
be  found  in  other  branches  of  the  human  race,  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  fond  of  being 
snubbed.  They  seem  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in 
it.  Like  “  the  woman,  the  spaniel,  and  the  walnut- 
tree,  the  more  you  beat  them  the  better  they  be.” 
Mere  power  of  endurance  will  not  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  yet  so  it  is.  Take  the  following  brief 
history  of  the  charter  in  illustration. 

The  Council  by  an  illegal  process,  and  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose,  contrived  to  procure  from  the 


Queen  the  ofiensive  charter,  intending  to  follow  it 
up  by  conferring  exclusive  legal  privileges  on  the 
new  fellows  it  would  create.  Not  one  soul  said  a 
word. 

Having  obtained  the  charter,  which  professed  to 
confer  the  fellowship  as  an  honour,  and  stimulate 
the  emulation  of  the  members,  they  proceeded  to 
nominate  300,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
deserving  members  of  the  profession,  but  filled  up 
the  list  with  such  tag-rag  and  bobtail,  that  the 
truly  deserving  fellows  were  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  their  company.  Yet  no  one  wagged  a  finger. 

They  then  made  another  batch  of  200,  most  of 
whom,  if  entitled  to  the  fellowship  at  all,  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  put  into  the  first  list,  and 
not  at  the  bottom.  No  one  made  a  complaint;  no 
one  had  the  pluck  to  fling  the  fellowship  in  their 
faces. 

The  10,000  rejected,  in  the  meantime,  became 
oflFended,  and  the  College  bully  was  employed  to 
tell  them  that  they  were  only  fit  to  deal  with  “  or¬ 
dinary  exigencies,”  and  suffered  to  exist  because  of 
the  “  needs  of  society.”  This  did,  it  is  true,  create 
a  little  grumbling,  but  no  one  really  stirred  a  step. 

To  quiet  this  grumbling  the  College  bully  was 
again  put  into  requisition,  who  told  them  to  their 
faces  they  were  only  a  parcel  of  apothecaries,  and 
had  no  title  to  be  called  surgeons  at  all ;  and  yet  he 
was  suffered  to  leave  the  lecture-room  unhorse¬ 
whipped  ! 

Then  came  the  examination,  and  the  same  mem¬ 
bers  were  told,  that  if  they  would  undergo  an  ex¬ 
amination  and  pay  ten  pounds,  they  might  have 
the  honour  of  being  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  500. 
Many  did  eat  this  humble  pie,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  these  heroes  are  beginning  to  repent  sorely 
of  their  bargain. 

The  remnant  contented  themselves  with  entering 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  Council,  the  terms 
of  which  I  have  exposed  above.  Not  one,  except 
the  members  of  the  Gloucestershire  Association,  had 
the  boldness  to  tell  the  Queen  how  her  gracious 
intention  had  been  abused.  Had  the  example  been 
followed  the  results  might  have  been  different. 

At  this  moment  the  Council  are  freely  met,  and 
consulted  with,  by  the  members  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and,  as  your  correspondent  has  well 
pointed  out,  the  fellows,  their  tools,  are  governing 
the  .Provincial  Association!  The  only  explanation 
is,  that  the  members  of  the  College  like  to  be  snubbed. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Echo  Veritatis. 

Gloucester,  Oct.  30. 

*„*  Our  correspondent  is  so  happy,  both  in  his 
opinions  and  their  expression,  that  the  profession 
would  be  both  served  and  obliged  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  pen  to  their  instruction  more  fre¬ 
quently. — Ed. 


A  ST.  ANDREW’S  DEGREE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Under  the  head  of  “Correspondents”  I 
have  frequently  seen  comments  relating  to  the 
M.D.  degree  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  the  nature  of  the  examination  required  ;  allow 
me  on  this  subject,  through  the  medium  of  your 
much- valued  publication,  to  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Exa¬ 
miners,  in  August,  I  was  one  amongst  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  upon  whom  the  degree  of 
M.D.  was  conferred,  and  am,  therefore,  able  to 
offer  an  opinion  to  your  correspondents  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  examination.  As  a  practical  test 
to  a  man’s  knowledge  I  consider  it  superior  to  that 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries’ 
Hall.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  generally  received 
opinion;  not  that  it  is  my  wish  in  any  shape  to 
undervalue  the  examinations  of  either  Hall  or  Col¬ 
lege,  but  simply  to  exonerate  the  University  from 
the  heavy  charge  brought  against  them  some  time 
ago  (viz.)  of  conferring  degrees  through  pecuniary 
motives,  without  any  consideration  as  to  the  ac¬ 
quirements  of  the  candidate — an  impression  which, 
it  appears,  still  exists,  judging  from  what  was 
stated  in  last  week’s  Medical  Times.  I  will  not, 
however,  now  enter  into  any  detailed  account  on 
this  topic.  Dr.  Reid,  one  of  the  examiners,  having 
some  time  since  published,  in  a  journal,  a  full 
statement,  showing  that  such  assertions  were 


groundless,  and  that,  many  who  had  passed  the 
ordeal  of  both  College  and  Hall  (the  latter  of  which 
gives  a  legal  title  to  practice)  were  rejected  by  their 
board,  being  found  on  examination  to  possess  in¬ 
efficient  professional  information.  I  will  not  judge 
harshly  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  exami¬ 
nations  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  common  course  of 
study  required  by  students  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s 
is  a  more  extended  one  than  that  required  by  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  at  St.  Andrew’s  is  essential;  not 
so  with  the  mere  surgeon ;  and  certainly,  as  to  the 
honour  and  distinction  it  confers,  there  cannot  be  a 
second  opinion  but  that  it  stands  pre-eminent. 
Trusting  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  deemed 
sufficiently  cogent  to  eradicate  any  sceptical  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  minds  of  all  those  who  feel  am¬ 
bitious  to  share  its  honours, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Dr.  Octatian  Royle,  M.R.C.S.  and  S.A.C. 


Apothecacies’  Hall.  —  Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Oct.  29  : — Messrs.  John  Barrow  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Henry  Chalk. 

Naval  Appointments.  —  Assistant-Surgeon 
Francis  Anderson,  to  the  Sappho  ;  William  White, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Geyser;  Edward  W.  Pritchard, 
Acting  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Victory  ;  John 
Tucker  Ross,  Acting  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the 
Victory;  Narcissus  C.Hatherby, Assistant-Surgeon, 
to  the  Alarm. 

Obituary. — On  the  29th  Oct.,  in  Upper  Gower- 
street,  George  Mann  Burrows,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  29th  ult.,  Richard 
Martin  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  Chatham,  Kent,  aged  67. 
On  the29th  ult.,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  surgeon,  of  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  On 
the  25th  of  September  last,  on  board  the  Trent,  at 
Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  aged  36,  Henry  Shore, 
Esq.,  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company’s  ship  Reindeer,  and  formerly  of  Shef¬ 
field.  Died,  Oct.  16,  at  Woburn-square,  aged  68, 
William  Bexill,  Esq.,  M.D.,  formerly  of  the  island 
of  Barbadoes.  Lately,  in  France,  M.  Payen,  Sur¬ 
geon-in-chief  of  the  port  of  Toulon.  In  Paris,  M. 


August  Berard,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris. 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  2  ;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 
Morbid  Anatomy.  Microscopic  Researches, 
BY  Dr.  C.  Robin  and  Dr.  Marchal  Cde 
Calti).  ^ 

Morbid  productions  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  in  one  the  component  elements  are  the 
same  as  those  which  naturally  exist  in  the  system ; 
m  the  other  these  elements  are  totally  different. 
The  i  former  are  called  homo-morphous,  the  latter 
hetero-morphous,  elements.  Microscopists  have 
hitherto  described  seven  hetero-morphous  varieties, 
viz.,  Ijthe  pus  globule;  2,  the  pyo'id  globule; 
3,  the  globule  of  granulation  ;  4,  the  globule  of  co¬ 
lostrum  ;  5,  the  fibro-plastic  gobule  and  fibre  :  6, 
the  cancerous,  and  7,  the  tubercular,  globule. 

Five  varieties  of  homo-morphous  elements  are  at 
present  known  to  us  ;  these  are,— 1,  the  element  of 
fibrous  tumours;  2,  of  lipomata;  3,  of  epidemic 
or  epithelial  growths  ;  4,  of  sebaceous,  and  5,  of 
melanic,  productions." 

In  hetero-morphous  elements,  M.  Robin  and  M. 
Marchal  have  never  found  any  enveloping  mem¬ 
brane,  nor  any  true  cell.  The  substance  observed 
has  always  shown  itself  in  the  shape  of  an  homo¬ 
geneous  mass,  of  different  form  in  each  variety  of 
tumour,  and  of  proteic  nature  in  all.  The  fibro-plas¬ 
tic  element,  which  has  more  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  essayists,  consists  of  a  special 
globule  and  fibre :  they  are  characteristic :  1,  of  the 
vascular  swellings  of  the  conjunctiva;  2,  of  the 
fibrous  tumours  of  the  breast ;  3,  of  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  cellular  tumours  of  the  limbs ;  4,  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  intermuscular  productions;  5,  of  theperiostic 
tumours,  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  condyloma, 
lupus,  and  particularly  of  indurated  chancre. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  3;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 

N ux  Vomica  in  the  Treatment  ofChore. 
BY  Professor  Trousseau.— Two  consideratioi 
induced  Professor  Trousseau  to  exhibit  preparatioi 
of  nux  vomica  in  the  treatment  of  St.  Vitus 
dance.  The  first  is  the  constant  presence  of  ii 
complete  paralysis  of  one  half  of  the  body  in  th 
malady ;  the  second  is  the  usual  result  of  the  ej 
hibition  of  strychnine,  namely :  the  production  1 
tonic  muscular  contraction.  Thirteen  cases  ha\ 
been  submitted  to  this  treatment— ten  with  con 
plete  success.  The  extract  is  an  uncertain  preps 
ration,  and  strychnine  is  almost  insoluble ;  Professi 
Trousseau,  therefore,  rejects  them  both,  and  em 
ploys  the  sulphate  of  strychnine  dissolved  in  syrui 
one  grain  to  Jiijss. ;  3  ijss.  of  the  medicate 
solution  are  at  first  exhibited  daily,  in  three  doses 
and  the  quantity  is  every  day  increased  fiv 
grammes,  or  3  j  until  itching  of  the  scalp  an 
slight  muscular  stiffness  are  observed.  The  cure 
generally  completed  in  one  month. 

The  Plague.— After  a  long  debate  on  the  7t 


conclusion,  in  which  no  new  arguments  were 
brought  forward,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  five 
without  coming  to  a  vote. 


HOTEL  DIEU. 

Clinical  Lecture,  by  Professor  Chomel. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  is  important  to  sup¬ 
port,  as  much  as  possible,  the  hopes  of  the  patient : 
thus,  in  a  case  of  consumption,  you  will  avoid  the 
prescription  of  medicines  which  your  patient  has 
seen  employed  in  phthisis.  In  chronic  disease,  you 
must  take  the  greatest  care  that  the  sufferer  does 
not  discover  you  are  exhibiting  only  palliative 
medicines  :  this  would  dishearten  him  and  remove 
all  chances  of  relief.  When  yon  have  to  deal  with 
incurable  disorders,  where  no  hope  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  of  a  recovery,  painful  medicines  or 
applications  must  be  avoided  in  general ;  but,  if  you 
find  it  necessary  to  raise  your  patient’s  courage, 
recollect  it  is  better  to  give  him  a  little  unnecessary 
pain,  than  to  abandon  him  to  the  tortures  of  despair. 

It  is  not  usual  that  all  the  symptoms  of  disease 
should  increase  simultaneously  ;  when  one  of  them 
therefore,  becomes  more  severe,  take  occasion  to 
point  out  the  diminution  of  others,  and  thereby  re- 
rnove  the  patient’s  attention  from  the  aggravation 
of  that  important  sign  which  justly  causes  bisun- 
easiness,  Do  not  congratulate  him  on  the  absence 
ot  any  particular  symptom,  such  as  diarrhoea,  ana¬ 
sarca,  &c.,  which  may  at  a  future  day  supervene  in 
the  progress  of  the  case,  because  you  could  not  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  without  a  contradiction  of  your 
forrner  assertions,  which  a  penetrating  patient  will 
not  fail  to  set  down  to  its  proper  cause. 

Avoid  calling  attention  to  circumstances  which 
have  passed  unnoticed,  such  as  the  fetidity  of  a 
discharge,  the  presence  of  blood  in  motions,  cede- 
matous  swellings  of  the  extremities,  &c.  Recollect 
that,  even  when  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  relieve 
pain  with  drugs,  it  is  your  duty  to  console  your 
patient,  and  to  sympathise  with  his  sufferings ;  and 
that  medicine,  according  to  the  definition  of  an 
eminent  lawyer,  is  an  art  which  cures  sometimes, 
relieves  oftener,  and  consoles  always. 

A  physician  has  an  arduous  duty  to  perform,  and 
a  difficult  part  to  play,  when  it  falls  to  his  lot  to 
warn  his  patient  of  imminent  danger :  it  is 
perhaps,  desirable  that  the  task  should  be  per¬ 
formed  by  one  of  the  relatives;  but  the  habit  of 
attendance  on  the  dying  furnishes  the  physician 
with  the  means  of  breaking  the  fatal  announce¬ 
ment  as  gently  to^  the  sick  man  as  it  is  possible. 
You  will  say,  for  instance,  that  present  danger  is 
but  but  danger  may  unexpectedly  arise; 

^  enjoys  no  immunity  against 

sudden  death,  and  it  is  prudent  to  be  prepared  even 
tor  improbable  events,  &c. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  impress  upon  you  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  weighing  every  word  that  escapes  your 
*  u*  presence  of  your  patient ;  expressions 

which  habit  may  have  reconciled  you  to  are  the 
cause  of  terror  in  private  practice,  aud  often  of  the 
roost  unfortunate  results.  Allow  roe  to  close  this 


lecture  by  mentioning  a  fact  which  I  recently  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  which  made  a  deep  and  painful  im- 
pression  upon  my  mind,  1  was  called  to  a  lady 
affected  with  cancer,  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :— A  physician  was  some  time  previouslv 
consulted,  and  he  informed  the  lady’s  husband,  a 
weak-minded  man,  that  the  disorder  was  very 
serious,  though  not  altogether  without  hope.  A 
second  medical  attendant  was  shortly  after  called 
upon,  and  he  clearly  told  the  lady’s  husband  the 
true  nature  of  his  wife’s  ailment,  and  added  that  a 
recovery  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  husband, 
maddened  by  grief  and  sorrow,  shot  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Opium  locally  applied  in  Venereal 
Excrescences. — Some  years  since,  M.  Desruelles 
recommended  the  application  of  a  concentiated 
solution  of  opium  in  syphilitic  excrescences.  M. 
Venot,  surgeon  of  the  Venereal  Hospital  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  finds  that  a  solution  of  3  ijss.  of  opium  in 
Ij.  of  water  is  all-powerful  in  cellulo- vascular  vege¬ 
tations,  particularly  when  they  have  a  broad  basis. 
But,  on  account  of  the  immense  quantity  of  opium 
employed,  this  application  is  not  devoid  of  danger; 
M.  Venot  recommends,  therefore,  as  equally  active 
and  as  perfectly  innocuous,  the  following  solution: 
— R.  Aq.  destill,,  Ib.j.;  extr.  opii,  gij.;  extr. 
cicutae,  3j. 

Fracture  op  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

A  memoir  on  this  subject,  by  M.  Lamaestre, 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  Jour 7Uil  de  Chirurgie  ; 
the  following  are  its  leading  points ; — 

The  most  common  cause  of  fracture  of  the  meta¬ 
carpal  bones  is  a  fall  on  the  closed  hand  ;  it  is  the 
fourth  metacarpal  bone  which  is  most  frequently 
fractured.  The  displacement  is  almost  constantly 
productive  of  a  protrusion  of  the  fracture  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  ;  but  M.  Malgaigne  satisfactorily  esta¬ 
blishes  that  this  protrusion  is  entirely  due  to  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  inferior  fragment,  which  is 
obliquely  forced  backwards  at  the  spot  of  the  inj  ury 
and  dragged  down  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand  at  its 
phalangeal  extremity.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the 
deformity.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  a  pad  to 
be  placed  in  the  palm,  and  to  be  fixed  there  with 
an  appropriate  bandage.  Boyer  advises  a  splint 
to  be  applied  both  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  aspect 
of  the  hand,  descending  down  to  the  extremity  of 
the  finger.  B.  Bell  employed  a  long  splint  applied 
from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers.  M.  Malgaigne  con¬ 
siders  these  various  modes  of  dressing  the  fracture 
as  insufficient  to  fulfil  their  object,  and  states  them 
to  be  injurious  on  account  of  the  protracted  immo¬ 
bility  to  which  they  condemn  the  joints ;  he 
places  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  a  thick 
compress,  on  the  spot  of  the  fracture,  and  over  the 
compress  a  transversal  splint  protruding  at  least 
one  inch  beyond  either  side  of  the  hand.  The  same 
application  is  made  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  only  a  little  lower,  in  order  to  press  back¬ 
wards  the  phalangeal  end  of  the  injured  bone  ;  the 
two  splints  are  then  closely  united  at  their  free  ex¬ 
tremities.  M.  Lamaestre  has  seen  nine  cases  of 
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ftacture,  with  displacement,  satisfactorily  treated 
by  this  method. 

Myelitis.— Clinical  Lecture,  by  Prof. 

Rostan. 

Four  cases  of  myelitis  have  of  late  been  admitted 
into  our  wards ;  one  terminated  fatally,  and  its 
anatomical  details  were  laid  before  you.  We  will 
this  day  remind  you  rapidly  of  the  symptoms  ob¬ 
served  in  each  case,  and  endeavour  to  condense 
them  into  a  general  description  of  the  disorder. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  who  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  treated  for  a  state  of  anemia  conse¬ 
quent  upon  intense  hemorrhage ;  she  had  been 
considerably  improved  by  tonics  and  ferruginous 
drugs,  when  she  complained  of  an  unusual  sensa¬ 
tion  of  cold  and  weakness  in  the  lower  extremities ; 
indeed  the  loss  of  power  was  such  that  she  was 
unable  to  raise  her  legs  from  the  bed,  without  as¬ 
sisting  the  movements  with  her  hands.  The  bladder 
was  soon  after  paralysed,  and  in  the  left  leg  sensa¬ 
tion  was  completely  abolished.  On  pressure,  no 
pain  was  experienced  in  any  part  of  the  spinal 
column,  but  from  the  seat  of  paralysis  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  myelitis  was  present,  limited,  however, 
to  the  lumbar  and  inferior  dorsal  regions. 

The  second  case,  which  occurred  under  analogous 
circumstances,  differed,  however,  by  the  more  rapid 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the  ascending 
course  of  paralysis.  The  legs  were  first  deprived 
of  sensation  and  motion ;  the  arms  were  soon  af¬ 
fected  in  the  same  manner ;  delirium  and  coma 
supervened,  and  death  was  the  consequence.  On 
posUmorieni  examination,  the  chord  was  found  in¬ 
tensely  congested,  and  the  membranes  intimately 
attached  to  the  nervous  substance  in  all  parts  of 
the  spinal  cavity. 

In  the  third  patient  the  disease  was  chronic,  and 
bad  lasted  six  months  when  she  was  received  into 
our  wards.  Incomplete  paralysis  of  the  legs  and 
of  one  arm  was  observed ;  but  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  of  the  affected  hand  remained  free  in  their 
movements  and  preserved  their  sensation — a  sin¬ 
gular  fact,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  limited 
alteration  of  the  median  nerve,  or  by  an  abnormal 
distribution  of  the  nervous  filaments  of  the  hand. 
By  the  application  of  antiphlogistic  measures  we 
obtained  a  well-marked  improvement. 

The  last  case  that  we  shall  mention  to  you,  is 
that  of  a  young  man,  of  a  strong  constitution,  in 
whom  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  chord  pro¬ 
duced  loss  of  movement  of  the  legs.  An  energetic 
treatment  was  instituted,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
venesection  and  local  depletion  the  cure  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly. 

In  the  history  of  the  symptoms  of  myelitis,  their 
order  of  succession  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  diagnosis.  At  first  the  patients  complain  only 
of  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities ;  weakness, 
which  is  frequently  attributed  to  causes  far  different 
from  the  true  one.  Contraction  of  the  limbs  is 
often  observed  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease. 
We  must  also  mention  trembling  of  the  extremities, 
sometimes  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  disease. 
Paralysis  is  more  frequent  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  extremities,  because  myelitis  is  more  com¬ 
monly  obsen  ed  in  the  lumbar  than  in  any  other 
r6£ion« 

D.  McCarthy,  D.M.P. 


Cumberland  Infirmary. — Dr.  Henry  Lons¬ 
dale,  F.R.C.P.  Edinburgh,  was  unanimously  elected 
Physician  to  the  Cumberland  Infirmary,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Goodfellow,  resigned. 

On  Monday,  Nov.  9th,  W.  Philpot  Brookes, 
M.D.,  was  elected  Surgeon  to  the  Cheltenham 
General  Hospital,  by  a  majority  of  409  votes. 

A  Discovery  ! — Tears  have  been  hitherto  erro¬ 
neously  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  the  laehrymal 
gland — it  is  the  conjunctiva  which  is  the  real  organ 
of  secretion.  In  a  general  way,  secreted  liquids 
may  be  said  never  to  arise  from  glands,  but  from 
mucous  membranes ;  moreover,  these  liquids  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  is  generally  believed ;  it  is,  for 
instance,  the  tears  which  cause  all  ophthalmic  inflam¬ 
mations.  We  think  it  only  due  to  the  author  of  so 
many  new  facts  to  publish  his  name,  which  he  has 
subscribed  to  bis  memoir;  U  is  Martini ^  of 

Wurteraberg. 
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ADDRESS, 

Delivered  to  the  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  theUniversify  o 
Kdinbur<^h,  on  the  dav  of  Graduation,  .An?.  1,  1846. 

By  MTLLIAM  GREGORY.  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

/xf  Pht>ini8trV> 


In  accordance  with  the  long-established  custom, 
it  now  falls  to  my  lot  to  address  you,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  accept  the  honourable  duty  on  this 
occasion. 

I  have,  first  of  all,  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
having  attained  the  object  of  your  ambition,  and  of 
your  exertions  for  the  last  few  years.  After  long- 
continued  and  diligent  application  to  the  various 
branches  of  study  prescribed  by  the  University, 
and  after  undergoing  minute  and  searching  exami¬ 
nations  in  all  tliose  branches,  in  which  examinations 
you  have  acquitted  yourselves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  University,  that  body  has  found  you  worthy  of 
the  highest  honours  iu  your  juofession,  aud  has, 
accordingly,  conferred  on  you  the  time-honoured 
designation  and  rank  of  Medicinse  Doctor.  This, 
as  you  know,  is  the  highest  recognised  grade  in  the 
profession ;  and  it  has  been  conferred  by  tliis  Uni¬ 
versity  on  80  many  men  who  have  subsequently 
become  illustrious,  that  it  is  matter  of  just  congra¬ 
tulation  that  yoti  have  attained  it,  and  that  not  by 
favour,  but  as  the  due  reward  of  your  diligence  and 
devotion  to  your  studies,  and,  moreover,  at  a  period 
when  the  necessary  conditions,  the  examinations  to 
be  passed,  so  far  from  being  easier  than  in  former 
times,  are  vastly  more  stringent,  as  well  as  more 
extended  in  the  subjects  embraced. 

But,  although  you  have  obtained  this  honourable 
distinction  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  yourselves 
as  well  as  to  your  alma  mater,  you  must  not  look  on 
the  attainment  of  the  degree  as  the  termination  of 
your  studies.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  may  be  so, 
since  it  was  an  object  set  before  you  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  your  University  career,  and  that 
object  you  have  attained.  But,  while  the  degree  is 
the  highest  honour  in  our  power  to  bestow,  it  is 
still,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  your  profession, 
only  the  starting-point  for  independent  exertion. 

So  far  from  its  attainment  being  the  signal  for 
shutting  up  your  books  and  ceasing  to  be  students, 
so  far  from  its  being  in  reality  a  proof  of  your  pro- 
ficienev  in  the  practical  part  ot  your  profession, 
you  are  to  view  it  rather  as  authorising  you  to  com¬ 
mence  the  study  of  medicine  for  yourselves.  In 
medicine,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  study,  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
practitioner  is  only  a  student;  how  much  more, 
then,  does  it  become  the  young  graduate  to  consider 
himself  such  ? 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  tliat  medicine  can¬ 
not  be  taught  in  the  lecture-room.  All  that  we 
can  teach  you  is  the  principles,  which  will  enable 
you  to  study  nature  for  yourselves,  and  so  much  of 
their  application  to  practice  as  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  established.  But  you  will  find  the 
latter  to  be  far  less  than  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

There  are  sciences  in  which  all  that  is  taught  is 
fixed  and  ascertained  truth.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  comprehend,  but  it  exists,  and  the  teacher's  duty 
is  to  make  it  intelligible  to  his  pupils.  But  in  me¬ 
dicine,  how  little  is  known  with  certainty !  how 
many  points  are  disputed  I  how  imperfect  is  the 
theory !  how  various  the  practice ! 

Even  in  those  branches  of  science  connected  with 
medicine,  which  have  something  of  the  air  of  exact 
science  about  them,  the  amount  of  what  is  really 
ascertained  and  fixed  is  but  small.  To  take  an 
.example  from  my  own  department.  You  all  know 
that  animal  chemistry  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  made  great  progress,  and  that  we  all  feel  that 
without  chemistry  true  physiology  cannot  exist. 
But  how  little  has  yet  been  done  for  physiology  by 
chemistry,  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  done ! 
So  imperfect  is  our  knowledge,  even  of  the  subjects 
most  carefully  investigated  by  the  chemist  and  phy¬ 
siologist,  that  we  can  hardly  feel  sure  that  any¬ 
thing  is  ascertained  with  certainty. 

Thus,  in  the  theory  of  digeition,  which  is  mani¬ 
festly  a  chemical  process,  and  has  even  been  imitated 
artificially,  we  cannot  feel  on  firm  ground.  You 
will  find  in  all  physiological  works  the  procew  of 


chylification  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  body 
called  pepsine.  Now,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  critical  investigation  of  this  matter ;  but  I 
may  simply  state  that  it  is,  at  best,  very  doubtful 
whether  pepsine  exists  at  all. 

Again,  in  all  recent  works  on  physiology,  you 
will  see  proteine  and  proteinc  compounds  making 
a  great  figure ;  and  yet  I  have  just  read  elaborate 
researches  which  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  such 
compound  as  the  proteine  of  Mulder. 

I  do  not  mention  these  things  to  draw  from 
them  the  conclusion  that  physiology  can  derive  no 
real  aid  from  chemistry.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  to  true  physiology  chemistry  is  essential ;  but 
it  must  be  exact  and  accurate  chemistry ;  and  the 
above-named  instances  will  suffice  to  show  how  far 
our  methods  have  hitherto  fallen  short  of  the  degree 
of  accuracy  and  perfection  which  is  desirable,  nay, 
indispensable. 

And  if  in  the  chemical  department  of  medicine, 
which  might  be  supposed  likely  to  partake  of  the 
exact  character  of  some  portions  of  the  science  of 
chemistry j  there  be  found  so  much  uncertainty,  so 
much  error,  this  must  be  the  case  to  a  far  greater 
extent  in  those  branches  of  medicine  in  wliich  no 
pretence  is  made  to  the  character  of  exact  science. 
When  we  consider  how  little  we  really  know  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  animal  functions  in  a  state  of 
health,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  imperfect  our  patho¬ 
logy  must  be.  We  know,  with  considerable  accuracy 
and  minuteness,  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  we 
know  also  many  of  the  changes  produced  in  that 
structure  by  diseases ;  but  as  long  as  we  can  say 
nothing  as  to  the  true  nature  of  secretion,  nutrition, 
sensation,  motion,  and  the  other  animal  functions, 
so  long  must  our  theories  of  disease  be  imperfect, 
and  very  likely  erroneous. 

If,  then,  you  have  entertained  the  idea — and  some 
of  you  may  have  unconsciously  done  so— that  medi¬ 
cine  is  in  a  state  at  all  approaching  to  perfection, 
or  that,  having  finished  the  curriculum  of  prescribed 
studies,  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  your  labours, 
the  sooner  such  ideas  are  dismissed  from  your  minds 
the  better.  I  repeat,  that  what  we  have  endeavoured 
to  teach  you  has  been  only  what  will  enable  you  to 
devote  yourselves  to  the  investigation  of  medical 
science  for  yourselves.  Your  career  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  not  closed :  it  is  opening.  You  have 
gained  an  honourable  title ;  but  that  title ^  only 
shows  that  you  have  undergone  the  preparation— 
the  preliminary  training — which  fits  you  for  entering 
on  the  practical  study  of  your  profession. 

It  is  a  noble  profession  on  which  you  are  about 
to  enter;  noble  in  its  objects,  and  noble  in  the 
means  by  which  those  objects  are  sought  for,  at 
least  by  the  true  physician.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge 
on  the  objects  of  the  medical  man.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  no  purer  or  more  elevated  delight  can  be 
experienced  by  man  than  that  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  physician,  who,  by  means  of  his  superior 
knowledge,  is  enabled  to  save  life  and  assuage  pain, 
often  with  no  other  reward  than  the  pleasure  ot 
doing  good. 

But  not  only  are  the  objects  of  the  physician 
noble  and  elevating,  he  has,  moreover,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  immeasurably  the  best  and  most  liberal 
education  which  is  given  to  the  candidates  for  any 
profession. 

The  education  comprised  in  the  curriculum  which 
you  have  gone  through,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  you  have  not  limited  yourselves  even  to  that 
very  extensive  course  of  study,  is  not  only  such  as 
to  qualify  you  for  following  up  your  profession, 
but  it  is,  considered  simply  as  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  far  superior  to  any  other  in  use  among  ns. 
Compare  it  with  what  is  required  for  any  other  > 
liberal  profession,  either  here  or  in  England,  and  I 
you  will  become  sensible  of  the  very  great  advan-  | 
tage  which  as  men  you  have  enjoyed  in  passing  ; 
through  that  curriculum.  It  is  not  a  perfect  educa-  j 
tion,  although  much  has  been  done  to  improve  it,  j 
but  it  is  in  avery  high  degree  liberal :  that  is,  it  culti- 
vates  not  only  those  faculties  which  are  most  in 
request  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but,  with  few  ' 
exceptions,  the  intellectual  faculties  generally  ;  and  j 
I  hold  it  to  be  quite  certain  that  a  youth  of  average  i 
ability,  who  has  gone  through  our  course  of  study  ! 
for  the  degree,  and  done  so  with  diligence  and  per- 
severance,  baa  acquired  a  stains  aa  a  man  of  general  | 
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information  and  cultivated  mind,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  to  him  in  after  life,  and  for  which 
he  will  hereafter  feel  grateful  to  his  alma  mater. 

When  I  congratulate  you  on  the  attainment  of 
the  degree,  therefore,  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
privilege  you  have  enjoyed  of  an  education  at  once 
so  practical  and  so  extensive. 

It  is  now  your  dnty  to  make  the  best  use  of 
your  acquirements,  so  as  at  once  to  do  honour  to 
yourselves  and  to  reflect  credit  on  the  University. 

Your  first  duty  is  to  devote  yourselves  to  your 
profession.  I  have  already  said,  that  you  are  not 
to  look  on  medicine  as  a  perfect  science,  nor  on 
yourselves  as  having  completed  your  studies.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by  availing 
yourselves  of  every  opportunity,  to  add  to  your 
store  of  professional  information.  You  will  not 
only  carefully  observe  the  phenomena  of  disease 
and  the  efiects  of  treatment,  but  you  will  also  study 
the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  writers, 
and  compare  their  descriptions  with  what  nature 
presents  to  your  view.  Be  assured  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  practitioner  will  be  best 
appreciated  and  most  successful  in  his  profession 
who  has  studied  it  most  profoundly. 

When  you  enter  on  your  profession  you  will 
meet  with  many  cases  in  which,  with  all  your  know¬ 
ledge  and  all  your  skill,  you  will  find  yourselves 
baffled.  In  such  cases  it  is  your  duty  to  make  trial 
of  every  practice  that  offers  a  chance  of  benefiting 
your  patient.  This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  experiments  in  medicine.  Every 
time  that  you  administer  a  drug,  or  adopt  any 
treatment  whatever,  you  make  an  experiment ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  you  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  result. 
But  the  term  is  generally  employed  to  indicate  the 
trying  a  new  remedy  or  mode  of  treatment  with 
which  you  are  practically  unacquainted.  In  these 
days  new  remedies  and  new  modes  of  treatment 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  and  the  question 
is,  how  are  you  to  act  ?  In  the  first  place,  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  your  plain  and  paramount  duty 
is  to  your  patient.  You  have,  morally,  no  choice 
but  to  do  that  which  you  believe  to  be  best  for  him. 
If,  therefore,  you  know  of  any  mode  of  treatment 
which  you  believe  certain,  or  even  likely,  to  effect  a 
cure,  you  are  bound  to  employ  it ;  and  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  new  treat¬ 
ment,  the  effects  of  which  are  unknown  to  you,  or 
only  guessed  at,  would  be  criminal.  Such  experi¬ 
ments  you  will  never  try ;  they  would  be  made  at 
your  patient’s  expense,  and  would  imply  a  total 
dereliction  of  duty  towards  him. 

But  in  cases,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  where 
the  disease  has  baffled  your  utmost  skill,  it  is  not 
merely  allowable,  after  exhausting  the  known  re¬ 
sources  of  your  art,  to  try  any  new  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  affords  a  hope  of  relief,  but  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  do  this,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  are 
guilty  towards  your  patient,  inasmuch  as  you  are 
not  doing  your  best  for  his  relief  or  cure. 

This,  then,  is  the  rule  in  regard  to  experiments, 
properly  so  called,  in  medicine.  You  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  try  them  unless  all  known  means  of  cure 
have  failed,  and  then  you  are  bound  to  try 
them. 

1  need  hardly  say  that  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible 
that  any  of  you  should  ever  have  anything  to  do 
with  secret  remedies  or  universal  medicines.  The 
former,  secret  remedies,  are  altogether  unworthy 
of  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  the  secrecy  has  invariably  a  sordid 
motive.  As  to  universal  remedies,  they  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  the  wonder  is  that  any  disease  should 
be  left.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  person 
ignorant  of  medicine,  and  urged  by  avarice,  should 
aff’ect  to  believe  in  their  existence,  and  recommend 
them  to  others  as  ignorant  as  himself  j  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a  very  singular  phenomenon 
that  men  who  have  had  a  medical  education,  and 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  human  frame,  and  the 
very  different,  nay,  frequently  opposite,  diseases  to 
which  it  is  subject,  should  for  a  moment  coun¬ 
tenance  the  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
nniversal  remedy  j  as  if  it  were  possible  that  dis¬ 
eases,  the  effects  of  different  causes,  could  yield  to  the 
same  treatment :  as  if  the  same  remdies  could  cure 
diabetes  and  suppression  of  urine,  diarrhoea  and 
constipation,  not  to  mention  the  multitudes  of 


diseases  in  which  the  causes,  although  not  oppo¬ 
site,  are  yet  as  widely  different  as  possible. 

But,  while  you  disdain  any  connection  with 
secret  remedies,  always  giving  mankind  the  benefit 
of  your  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  any  disease, 
and  while  you  reject  the  idea  of  a  universal  re¬ 
medy,  you  will  avail  yourself  of  whatever  is  valu¬ 
able  even  in  the  nostrums  of  the  empiric.  A  secret 
remedy  may  be  efficacious,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
ascertain  this.  A  universal  remedy,  so  called,  may 
prove  beneficial  in  some  cases:  it  is  your  business 
to  discover  its  true  value;  and  not  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion,  that  because  used  by  empirics  it  is 
therefore  good  for  nothing.  No  remedy  or  mode  of 
treatment  ever  was  proposed,  however  empirically, 
that  had  not  some  good  quality  or  beneficial  effect. 
Be  it  your  business  to  avail  yourselves  of  what  is 
good  in  them,  while  stripping  off"  the  veil  of 
secrecy,  and  destroying  the  claims  to  universal 
efficacy. 

In  reference  to  such  novelties  in  practice,  as  are 
proposed  by  scientific  practitioners,  there  is  but 
one  safe  rule :  it  is  the  old  maxim,  “  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by.”  However  startling  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  discoverer  may  be,  however  much 
they  may  shock  your  own  preconceived  opinions, 
you  must  act  so  that  these  opinions  shall  not  de¬ 
serve  the  name  of  prejudices.  If  what  i.«  proposed 
or  asserted  professes  to  be  grounded  on  fact,  care¬ 
fully  observed,  you  are  not  entitled  to  reject  it  on 
any  a-priori  considerations,  nor  without  a  fair,  can¬ 
did,  and  careful  examination  of  the  evidence.  If 
any  of  you  were  to  make  some  unexpected  disco¬ 
very  by  studying  Nature,  possibly  in  some  of  her 
most  obscure  and  least  known  departments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  principles  of  inductive  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  were  to  announce  it  to  the  world,  you 
would  not  certainly  consider  it  fair  to  be  met  by 
ridicule,  abuse,  assertion  without  proof,  or  at  best 
contradiction  grounded  on  considerations  d priori: 
that  is,  on  the  opinion  of  the  critic,  as  to  what  is 
possible,  or  what  ought  to  be.  You  would  reply, 
that  you  only  had  to  do  with  what  is,  and  that  you 
do  not  know  what  is  possible  or  what  ought  to  be; 
but  that  what  is,  certainly  ought  to  be.  Such  ar¬ 
guments  as  his  could  never  shake  your  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  what  you  had  seen  and  done,  any 
more  than  precisely  similar  arguments  shook  the 
conviction  of  Harvey,  in  the  truth  of  his  immortal 
discovery.  Such,  I  say,  would  be  your  feelings,  if 
your  discoveries  were  met  in  the  way  I  have 
alluded  to.  And  yet,  how  often  do  we  see 
the  statements  of  discoverers  who  have,  at 
all  events,  this  merit,  that  they  have  patiently 
studied  nature,  with  an  ardent  desire  to  as¬ 
certain  the  truth,  treated  exaetly  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  if  their  discoveries,  like  that  of  Harvey, 
are  such  as  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  world? 
Let  me  entreat  you,  in  every  case  where  a  discoverer 
refers  you  to  nature  for  the  evidence  of  his  dis¬ 
covery,  to  pause  before  yielding  to  the  first  impres¬ 
sion,  and  to  put  yourselves  for  a  moment  in  his 
place.  You  will  then,  I  am  confident,  approach 
the  subject,  as  all  questions  of  fact  in  natural  science 
ought  to  be  approached,  not  in  a  spirit  of  preju¬ 
dice,  but  with  the  simple  desire  to  find  the  truth. 
This  is  only  what  is  due  to  the  discoverer, 
and  it  is  the  only  mode  of  action  in  which  you  can 
afterwards  reflect  with  satisfaction.  Remember 
that  all  discoveries  must  appear  strange, nay,almost 
incredible,  when  first  promulgated ;  and  remember, 
also,  that  while  the  sincere,  single-hearted,  truth- 
loving  student  of  nature  is  certain,  as  time  rolls  on, 
to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  since  truth 
will  always  ultimately  prevail,  there  is  no  cha¬ 
racter  more  certain  of  being  consigned  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  succeeding  ages,  if  not  totally  forgotten, 
than  he  who,  forgetting  the  sacred  claims  of  truth 
and  science,  rejects  a  discovery,  not  because  he  has 
shown  the  facts  which  support  it  to  be  fallacious, 
but  because  it  clashes  with  his  prejudices,  and 
because,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate 
for  himself,  he  lays  down,  d  priori,  certain  dogmata 
of  his  own,  and  presumptuously  says  to  Nature, 

“  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.” 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  topic  because,  unfortunately, 
in  times  past,  our  profession  has  not  always  acted 
in  such  matters  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
most  |vehement  opposition  to  Harvey’s  doctrines 


came  from  medical  men  ;  and,  even  in  more  recent 
times,  they  have  not  uniformly  been  superior  to 
prejudice.  Jenner  was  not  much  better  received 
by  the  profession  than  Harvey.  Yet,  while  Harvey 
and  Jenner  have  long  since  received  their  due  share 
of  honour  and  respect,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  the 
men  who  so  fiercely  opposed  them. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  confident  hope  that  if 
you  should  see  a  discoverer,  a  man  devoted  to  the 
study  ofnature, borne  down  by  increasingprejudice, 
you  will  bear  in  mind  the  only  principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  your  conduct  on  such  occasions, 
and  side  with  him  who  appeals  to  nature,  until  he 
shall  be  refuted  by  facts. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  on  another  topic, 
namely,  your  duty  to  the  poor.  Here  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  medical  men  have  never 
been  deficient  in  benevolence.  It  would,  I  think 
be  difficult  to  parallel,  in  any  other  profession,  the 
active,  disinterested  benevolence  so  often  seen  in 
medical  men.  Nor  is  this  without  its  reward,  for, 
besides  the  internal  satisfaction  derived  from  be¬ 
nevolence,  there  is  the  additional  experience  ob¬ 
tained. 

But  although  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  this,  since 
you  attend  to  the  poor  gratuitously,  yet  you  must 
remember  that  your  doing  so  gives  you  no  right 
towards  your  poor  patients,  which  you  may  not 
exercise  in  the  case  of  the  rich.  You  are  not,  for 
example,  entitled  to  try  doubtful  experiments  on 
the  poor,  any  more,  or  in  any  other  way,  than  on 
the  rich.  In  short,  if  you  have  a  poor  patient,  that 
patient  is  entitled  to  your  best  services ;  and  you 
will  be  the  more  scrupulous,  because  of  his  very 
poverty  and  dependence  upon  you. 

Need  I  urge  on  you  the  vital  importance  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  of  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  you 
by  your  patients.  The  medical  man  necessarily 
becomes  acquainted  with  many  things  of  a  very 
private  nature,  and  is  the  depositary  of  many 
secrets.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  any  failure 
in  this  particular  would  be  most  injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  a  medical  man  ;  but  I  rejoice  to  think 
that  the  breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  is  so  rare,  or  rather  so  unheard-of  a 
thing,  that  no  one  hesitates  to  confide  his  dearest 
seen  ts  to  his  physician.  May  this  honourable  con¬ 
fidence  long  continue  to  be  leposed  in  them. 

It  has  long  been,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  is, 
a  reproach  to  our  profession,  that  we  cannot  agree; 
that  we  are  always  quarrelling,  and  in  short  that 
that  very  virulent  poison,  the  odium  mediaiim,  pre¬ 
vails  among  us.  There  must  have  been  some 
cause  for  this,  if,  as  I  fear  we  must,  we  admit  the 
existence  of  this  feeling ;  and  one  cause  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  that  rivals  in  medicine  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  under  circumstances  which  do  not  occur  in 
other  professions — in  circumstances  in  which  the 
angry  feelings  are  more  apt  to  be  excited.  But 
surely  we  may  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in  this 
respect. 

If  you  carefully  observe  the  duty  which  you  owe 
to  your  professional  brethren,  and  if  you  invariably 
act  towards  them  as  you  would  wish  them  to  act 
towards  you,  surely  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  the 
odium  medicum  would  no  longer  be  seen  among 
us.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  duties 
which  you  owe  to  your  brethren,  but  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  it  would  appear  that  much  of  the  dis¬ 
agreement  among  practitioners  arises  more  from 
neglect  of  the  courtesies  of  professional  intercourse 
than  from  any  serious  delinquencies.  Every  medi¬ 
cal  man  has  a  right  to  be  treated  with  respect  by 
his  brethren ;  and,  in  regard  to  professional  inter¬ 
course,  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  rule  than  that 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  namely,  to  do  to 
others  what  we  would  wish  others  to  do  to  us.  He 
who  rigidly  observes  this  rule  may  possibly  become 
the  object  of  evil-speaking ;  but  this  is  far  from 
probable,  and,  even  should  it  occur,  the  arrows  of 
calumny  will  fall  blunted  from  his  armour  of 
candour  and  truth.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  kindness  begets  kindness  in  return ;  and  he 
whose  whole  life  and  conduct  exhibit  an  unaffected 
spirit  of  kindness  towards  others,  and  above  all  to¬ 
wards  his  professional  brethren,  will  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  universal  esteem,  reap  the  natural  fruits  of  his 
conduct.  Moreover,  no  medical  man  ever  raised 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  by  speaking 
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unfavourably  of  his  brethren  or  rivals.  Rely  upon 
it,  the  world  is  sufficiently  clear-sighted  in  these 
matters,  and  never  fails  to  attribute  such  evil-speak¬ 
ing  to  its  true  origin,  and  to  despise  it  as  it 
deserves. 

I  have  already  said  that  you  are  not  to  look  on 
your  education  as  completed.  In  fact,  as  you  can¬ 
not  expect  to  obtain  extensive  practice  for  some 
years,  those  years,  which  are  to  pass  between  your 
graduation  and  your  establishment  in  practice,  are, 
in  reference  to  that  establishment,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  your  lives.  Your  future  career  will 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  you  spend  these 
years.  If,  during  that  interval,  you  devote  your¬ 
selves  to  study  and  observation — if  yon  acquire 
habits  of  industry,  and,  above  all, of  method — if  you 
allow  nothing  to  divert  your  attention  from  your 
profession,  then  you  must  succeed.  If  you  cannot 
boast  of  original  genius,  it  is  always  in  your  power 
to  exhibit  industry  and  perseverance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  finest  talents,  nay  the  highest  genius,  if 
not  united  to  industry  and  method,  will  do  little 
or  nothing  for  their  possessor. 

Neither  will  private  influence,  or  even  private 
friendship,  help  you  on  in  practice.  If  you  are  wise, 
you  will  trust  to  nothing  but  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  your  profession,  and  a  determination  to 
devote  yourselves)  to  it.  If  you  do  this,  your  cha¬ 
racter  will,  sooner  or  later,  lead  strangers  to  apply 
to  you,  simply  because  what  they  hear  of  you  in¬ 
spires  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  trust 
to  friendship  and  interest,  and  neglect  the  higher 
recommendations,  even  those  friends  who  may  have 
encouraged  you  to  trust  to  private  interest  will  he 
the  first  to  fail  you  ;  for,  however  they  may  talk, 
men  are  guided  in  the  choice  of  a  physician  by 
their  true  interest ;  and,  when  pressed  by  disease, 
fly  to  the  man  whom  they  consider  best  qualified, 
without  considering  private  friendship. 

Some  of  you  will  probably  have  the  opportunity 
of  continuing  your  studies  in  other  countries,  be¬ 
fore  finally  settling  down  to  practice  at  home. 
This  is  a  great  advantage,  for  nothing  enlarges  the 
mind  so  much  as  to  study  and  compare  the  practice 
of  diflferent  countries.  Such  of  you  as  cannot  go 
abroad  will  do  well  to  cultivate  foreign  languages, 
especially  French  and  German,  which  contain  in¬ 
exhaustible  stores  of  valuable  information  on 
medical  subjects. 

Of  late  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
elementary  as  well  as  in  the  practical  branches  of 
medical  study,  and  in  the  elementary  branches 
perhaps  more  has  been  done  in  Germany  than  in 
this  country.  At  all  events,  the  German  writers 
on  physiology  are  most  valuable ;  and,  although 
the  chief  works  may  be  translated  into  English, 
yet  even  these  ought  to  be  read,  if  possible,  in  the 
original ;  and  there  are  many  works,  including 
periodicals,  which  are  not  translated. 

Such  of  you  as  have  not  yet  learned  French  and 
German,  will  never  have  so  favourable  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  doing  so  ;  and,  if  you  neglect  this  now,  you 
will  regret  it  afterwards  when  it  is  too  late. 

I  will  now  conclude  these  brief  remarks  with  the 
assurance  that  your  teachers  in  this  University  will 
always  take  a  strong  interest  in  your  welfare,  and 
feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  your  success.  It  will  be 
to  us  a  sufficient  reward  and  a  high  gratification,  if 
you  shall  hereafter  feel  and  say,  that  here  you  were 
taught  the  true  principles  of  scientific  investigation, 
as  applied  to  medical  subjects,  and  that  here  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  success  which  we  an¬ 
ticipate  for  you.  May  all  success  attend  you,  and 
may  you  always  have  reason  to  look  back  with 
satisfaction  to  the  time  you  spent  here,  and  with 
lasting  gratitude  to  your  alma  mater. 


REPORT  OF  AN  EPIDEMIC  FEVER  THAT 
OCCURRED  IN  WESTMINSTER  DURING 
THE  WINTER  AND  SPRING  OF  1845-46. 

By  W.  R.  BASHAM,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

(Concluded  from  page  105.) 

Case  II. — E.A.G.,  aged  twenty-three ;  marriea. 
Five  days  since,  was  seized  with  general  pros¬ 
tration,  rigors,  depraved  taste,  anorexia,  and  thirst. 
On  admission,  March  5th,  there  was  head¬ 


ache  ;  relaxed  bowels  ;  skin  hot ;  trifling  pain 
in  the  coecal  region ;  abdomen  soft,  slightly 
tympanitic;  pulse  102,  small  and  cordy;  tongue 
moist,  but  coated  with  a  febrile  fur.  Ten  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  over  the  situation 
of  the  coecum ;  a  succession  of  hot  linseed  poul¬ 
tices  to  the  whole  abdominal  surface.  Hyd.  c. 
creta,  c.  pulvere  ipecacuanhse  comp.,  aa.  gr.  v. 
4tis  hortis. 

7.  Headache  continued ;  bowels  moved  twice 
in  twenty.four  hours  ;  surface  of  the  body  co¬ 
vered  with  petechisE ;  abdomen  more  tense,  and 
increase  of  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the 
coecum ;  eyes  suffused ;  face  flushed  ;  pulse  small, 
108;  tongue  still  deeply  coated;  hot  fomenta¬ 
tions  to  the  abdomen.  Milk  and  arrowroot,  port 
wine;  beef-tea,  double  strength. 

9.  Much  restlessness  ;  increase  of  abdominal 
tenderness  ;  intensely  hot  skin  ;  pulse  110, 
small ;  bowels  freely  moved  ;  most  offensive  de¬ 
jections  ;  tongue  much  furred ;  great  thirst ; 
anxious,  depressed  countenance.  Ten  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  rectum ;  blood  freely  obtained  ;  hot 
cataplasms  were  laid  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  abdomen.  Pulv.  ipecac,  c.  gr.  x.  hora 
somni. 

10.  Restless  night ;  bowels  relaxed,  but  motions 
of  improved  appearance  ;  abdominal  uneasiness 
and  tension  much  diminished;  pulse  100,  fuller 
and  firmer ;  tongue  cleaning,  red  at  the  margin 
and  apex. 

11.  Is  reported  to  be  much  improved;  slept 
several  hours  during  the  night;  no  abdominal  dis¬ 
tention  or  uneasiness ;  bowels  moved  twice ;  pulse 
100;  temperature  of  the  skin  much  abated;  re¬ 
turning  desire  for  food.  Inf.  cinchonss,  §j.  ter 
die.  Port  wine;  beef- tea.  From  this  period  she 
advanced  uninterruptedly  to  convalescence. 

Case  12.^ — E.  B.,  aged  nineteen;  in  service. 

March  6.  Was  seized  with  sickness,  headache, 
prostration  of  strength, anorexia,  thirst,  and  abdo¬ 
minal  pain ;  the  tongue  was  furred  and  moist ; 
abdomen  soft;  but  extreme  tenderness  and  fulness 
about  the  coecum ;  bowels  not  moved  ;  skin  hot ; 
pulse  100,  small.  Hyd.  chloridi,  gr.  viij.  statim. 
Hyd.  c.  creta.,  gr.  iij.  ter  die.  Mistura  ammonite 
acetatis,  §j.  tertiis  horis.  Ten  leeches  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  abdomen ;  to  be  followed  by  a  succession 
of  hot  cataplasms.  Saline  purges  if  necessary. 

8.  The  leeches  and  cataplasms  had  ma¬ 
terially  relieved  the  abdominal  uneasiness ;  the 
calomel  freely  purged  the  bowels,  and  brought 
away  hardened  and  dark-coloured  faeces ;  tongue 
inclined  to  become  red  and  dry ;  skin  hot ;  pulse 
small  and  feeble. 

9.  Restless  night;  bowels  freely  purged ;  skin 
not  so  hot ;  pulse  fuller  and  softer  ;  tongue  moist, 
and  thirst  not  so  urgent.  Pulv.  ipecac,  co.,  gr.  x. 
hhc  node. 

1 1.  But  little  improvement  was  observed  during 
the  last  ten  days,  except  that  she  slept  more  at 
night;  there  was  no  delirium;  the  bowels  con¬ 
tinued  freely  purged,  with  improved  evacuations ; 
the  stomach,  however,  became  very  irritable,  and 
vomiting  of  a  bright  apple-green  fluid  supervened. 
These  symptoms  continued  to  the  12th,  when  a 
marked  improvement  and  alteration  in  the  symp¬ 
toms  commenced.  The  skin  became  cool ;  pulse 
90,  soft,  and  firm ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  less 
thirst ;  bowels  open  twice;  stomach  quiet  and  re¬ 
tains  food,  for  which  there  is  a  returning  desire  ; 
no  epigastric  or  other  abdominal  tenderness. 
Inf.  cinchonse  ter  die.  From  this  period,  with  an 
improved  diet,  she  soon  became  convalescent ;  but, 
from  the  supervention  of  some  hysterical  symp¬ 
toms,  she  was  not  discharged  from  the  hospital 
till  the  21st  of  April. 

Case  13. — C.  J.,  aged  thirty-four,  hospital 
nurse. 

March  28.  Fell  ill  five  days  since,  with  pain 
under  the  scapulae,  across  the  loins,  and  erratic 
pains  in  the  hint's  -.  severe  sincipital  headache. 
There  is  now  grea  f physical  prostration  ;  foul, 
furred  tongue;  hot  skin;  rapid,  oppressed  pulse; 
torpid  bowels ;  abdomen  soft,  and  free  from  pain. 
Ordered  a  notbxth.  Hyd.  chloridi,  gr.  viij.  statim. 

29.  Bowels  treely  moved  by  the  calomel ;  ex¬ 


cretions  offensive  and  dark  coloured.  Hyd.  c. 
creta,  gr.  v.  ter  die. 

30.  Headache  continues;  frequent  rigors; 
bowels  still  torpid.  Saline  purgatives,  and  to 
continue  the  mercurials.  The  bowels  became  in 
the  evening  freely  moved. 

April  2.  Countenance  suffused  and  congested ; 
tongue  very  foul  and  coated ;  abdomen  has  be¬ 
come  tense  and  painful,  particularly  on  the  right 
side,  over  of  the  coecum.  Hyd.  c.  creta,  gr.  v. ; 
pulv.  ipecac,  c.,  gr.  v.  4tis  horis.  Leeches  and 
cataplasms  to  the  abdomen. 

3.  Abdomen  much  relieved  of  tension  and  ten¬ 
derness  ;  bowels  relaxed  ;  much  blood  present  in 
the  latter  motions. 

4.  Countenance  and  general  appearance  im¬ 
proved  ;  less  headache ;  skin  cool ;  pulse  soft ; 
no  abdominal  tension ;  states  that  in  the  night,  at 
stool,  lost  nearly  two  pounds  of  blood  by  the 
rectum,  passed  in  clots ;  bowels  relaxed ;  much 
restlessness.  Pulv.  ipecac,  c.,  gr.  x.  o.n.  Con- 
tinuatur  hyd.  c.  creta,  &c.  per  diem. 

7.  During  the  last  three  days  the  symptoms 
have  not  improved;  tongue  dry  and  parched, 
intense  lobster  red ;  much  thirst ;  great  desire  for 
cold  drinks,  which  she  is  to  take  ad  libitum;  no 
abdominal  tenderness  or  distention ;  pulse  small 
and  feeble ;  some  tendency  to  ptyalism  ;  mercurial 
foetor ;  bow'cls  again  torpid.  To  omit  the  mer¬ 
curial.  Saline  purgatives ;  mist,  ammonia  acetatis 
§j.  4tis  horis. 

8.  Appeared  better ;  bowels  moved ;  tongue 
much  improved,  moist ;  mild  ptyalism ;  di¬ 
minished  heat  of  surface. 

9.  A  sudden  and  most  unexpected  accession  of 
violent,  wild  delirium,  such  as  is  usual  in  phrenitis ; 
loud  shrieking,  and  violent  gesticulations  with  the 
hands,  and  efforts  to  leave  her  bed ;  motions 
highly  offensive,  dark-coloured ;  copious  perspira¬ 
tion.  Hyd.  chlorid.,  gr.  ij.;  pulv.  ipecac,  co.,  gr.  vj. 
4tis  horis. 

10.  Restlessness  and  noisy  delirium  continued ; 
bowels  continued  relaxed  ;  skin  cool ;  pulse  120, 
small ;  tongue  cleaning  and  moist.  Morphise 
acetatis,  gr.  j.  omni  nocte. 

11.  Slept  quietly  after  the  hypnotic;  is  more 
composed  this  morning;  countenance  dull;  eyes 
glazed;  pulse  full  and  soft,  less  frequent;  bowels 
much  relaxed.  Port  wine  §iij. 

12.  Passed  a  quiet  night;  diarrhoea  ceased; 
pulse  120.  The  suffused  and  injected  eyes,  and 
congested  aspect  of  the  countenance,  have  given 
way  to  expressions  of  greater  composure  and 
quietude  ;  has  taken  some  nourishment — beef-tea 
and  arrowroot,  with  evident  benefit. 

13.  Countenance  much  improved;  sleeps  longer 
and  is  more  composed  ;  pulse  108  ;  skin  of  natural 
temperature;  tongue  moist;  bowels  open;  motions 
of  bilious  aspect.  From  this  day  to  the  20th  a 
gradual,  though  slow,  improvement  took  place; 
requiring  morphia  draughts  at  night;  attention 
to  thealvine  excretion,  and  a  judiciously  regulated 
diet.  Inf.  cinchonse,  with  port  wine  in  larger 
quantities,  was  now  given ;  and  from  the  24th  her 
convalescence  is  reported  to  have  commenced 
steadily,  and  she  then  rapidly  progressed  towards 
restored  health  and  strength. 

Case  14. — Richard  G.,  aged  seventeen.  Has 
been  ill  nine  days;  was  first  seized  with  rigors, 
giddiness,  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  and  thirst. 

On  admission  into  Burdett  Ward,  Feb.  3,  there 
was  severe  lumbar  pain  ;  great  thirst ;  hot  skin ; 
pulse  110,  jerking  and  hard;  tongue  furred  and 
moist ;  no  sleep ;  bowels  torpid  ;  abdomen 
slightly  tympanitic  ;  and  some  tenderness  in  the 
coecal  region.  Ordered  hot  baths.  Hyd.  chloridi, 
gr.  vj.;  opii,  gr.  ss.  statim.  Haust.  salina  pur- 
gans,  hyd.  c.  creta,  c.  pulv.  ipecac,  co.,  aa.  gr-  V. 
ter  die.  Ten  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cataplasms. 

4.  Has  passed  a  quiet  night ;  some  petechise 
had  appeared  on  the  trunk ;  no  cough  or  any  pul¬ 
monary  symptoms;  tongue  much  furred;  abdo¬ 
men  much  distended ;  bowels  relaxed ;  tenderness 
has  abated  ;  there  was  great  prostration  and 
thirst  ;  these  symptoms  continued  during  the 
next  four  days.  Opiates  were  necessary  at  night, 
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and  enemeta  to  relieve  the  tympanitic  abdomen. 
The  alvine  evacuations  improved  in  character, 
under  a  continuance  of  the  mercurials  with  Dover’s 
powder.  His  pulse  gradually  subsided  in  fre¬ 
quency  ;  the  skin  became  cool ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  12th  that  the  opiates  could  be  withdrawn, 
or  that  any  natural  sleep  was  obtained.  The  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  abdomen  subsided,  on  the  motions  be¬ 
coming  more  natural,  and  on  the  14th,  was 
ordered  inf.  cinchonse.  He  was  soon  able  to  take 
additional  nourishments,  and  on  the  24th  he  was 
discharged  convalescent. 

Cask  15. — B.  B.,  aged  twenty-three,  a  butcher. 
Four  days  since,  was  seized  with  pains  in  his 
limbs,  rigors,  general  prostration,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  &c.  &c. ;  these  symptoms  were  present  on 
admission,  Feb.  7.  There  were  no  pulmonary 
symptoms,  nor  any  great  abdominal  fulness ; 
some  tenderness  over  the  coecum;  bowels  costive; 
tongue  furred,  red  at  apex  and  margin ;  much 
thirst;  no  arthritic  symptoms;  pulse  small,  100; 
skin  hot  and  dry.  Hot  bath.  Hyd.  chlorid.,  gr.  v.; 
pulv.  scammon.  co.,  gr.  x.  statiin.  Haust.  purgans 
eras  mane. 

The  next  day  the  headache  was  unrelieved ; 
restless  night;  skin  hot;  bowels  acted  copiously  ; 
motions  dark,  black,  and  offensive;  pulse  106; 
insatiable  thirst ;  abdomen  softer,  and  less  ccecal 
pain ;  tongue  furred  and  moist.  During  the  next 
48  hours  the  symptoms  tended  towards  typhus ; 
countenance  became  dull  and  inexpressive ;  eyes 
suffused;  pulse  small,  100;  much  restlessness  of 
manner;  the  bowels  not  acting  freely.  He  bad 
opiates  and  a  calomel  purge. 

The  next  day,  the  bowels  having  acted  freely, 
the  febrile  symptoms  abated;  the  motions  of  a 
better  character  ;  the  abdomen  soft  and  natural ; 
no  coecal  pain  ;  skin  much  cooler ;  slept  for  a  few 
hours,  and  awoke  refreshed.  He  progressed  fa¬ 
vourably,  the  pulse  becoming  84,  soft,  and  fuller  ; 
and  gradually  regained  his  strength,  without  any 
untoward  relapse,  and  was  discharged  on  the  24  th. 

Case  16. — J.  A.,  aged  thirty ;  a  shoemaker. 
Had  been  in  the  hospital,  Burdett  Ward,  some 
weeks,  under  treatment  for  an  obscure  cerebral 
affection,  characterized  by  constant  frontal  head¬ 
ache,  with  disturbed  vision.  These  symptoms 
had  existed  for  some  months :  he  had  received 
much  benefit  from  the  treatment,  when,  on  Feb. 
25,  he  w’as  seized  with  rigors,  and  general  pain  in 
all  his  limbs;  hot  skin;  furred  tongue  ;  pulse 
96,  small  andjj  thready.  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
accession  of  the  febrile  attack,  he  had  been  taking 
small  doses  of  the  hyd.  c.  creta  cum  pulvere  ant.i- 
monialis.  There  was  great  prostration  of  strength ; 
abdomen  much  distended  and  tympanitic,  and 
obscure  tenderness;  the  bowels  were  somewhat 
torpid,  and  a  brisk  calomel  purge  and  salines 
were  administered.  In  a  day,  after  the  tongue  had 
become  dry  in  centre,  though  moist  at  sides  ;  in¬ 
dications  of  ptyalism.  Severe  pain  was  now  pre¬ 
sent  over  some  extent  of  the  abdominal  surface ; 
being  evident  over  the  coecum,  ascending  and 
transverse  colon ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  motions  very 
offensive.  Ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  rec¬ 
tum  ;  linseed  cataplasms  frequently  renewed  to 
the  abdominal  surface.  Pulv.  ipecac,  c.  gr.  x.  o.n. 

March  3.  There  had  been  delirium  during  the 
night;  no  sleep ;  skin  moist;  bowels  open;  pulse 
120;  tension  and  pain  of  abdomen  diminished. 
Port  wine  and  beef-tea. 

4.  Ptyalism  beeame  evident ;  less  delirium ; 
less  abdominal  disturbance.  On  the  6th,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  return  of  the  worst  symptoms ; 
abdominal  tension,  and  pain  on  pressure  in  the 
regions  indicated  ;  tongue  brown  and  dry  ;  pulse 
full,  110.  Leeches  were  again  applied  to  the 
rectum,  and  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen  ;  leeches 
bled  freely.  By  this  he  was  much  relieved,  and 
rallied  again;  pulse  fell  to  96;  countenance  more 
tranquil ;  abdominal  symptoms  again  abated ; 
tongue  became  moist,  but  there  was  great  pros¬ 
tration,  and  low  temperature  of  the  extremities. 
He  had  the  infusum  cinchona;  4tis  horis.  Port 
wine,  §vj.  daily.  He  now  began  to  sleep  better ; 
tongue  became  moist;  bowels  acted  moderately 
and  with  improved  state  of  the  excretions ;  opiates 


were,  however,  necessary  to  procure  rest  at 
night  with  certainty ;  the  bowels  acted  regularly, 
and  required  no  assistance ;  his  appetite  improved, 
and,  with  attention  to  his  diet,  he  gradually  re¬ 
gained  his  strength,  and  was  discharged  con¬ 
valescent  on  the  25th  of  March. 

Case  17.— G.  M.,  aged  thirty-five,  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  Admitted  into  Burdett  Ward  Feb.  20,  in 
a  state  of  great  prostration,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  continued  fever.  Skin  covered  with  petechise ; 
abdomen  tumid,  and  much  tenderness  in  the 
epigastric  and  coecal  regions ;  hot  skin ;  dry  red 
tongue;  anxious  countenance;  pulse  110,  small 
and  feeble  ;  complains  of  much  frontal  headache ; 
bowels  open,  offensive  excretions.  Hyd.  chloridi, 
gr.  ij. ;  opii,  gr.  j.  bis  die.  Ammoniated  salines; 
hirudines  x.  epigastric. 

The  next  day  no  relief  had  been  obtained  to 
the  symptoms  ;  the  abdomen  was  still  tumid  and 
sensitive,  although  free  action  of  the  bowels  had 
been  obtained;  pulse  110,  feeble;  tongue  dry, 
and  much  furred.  Ten  leeches  were  applied  to 
rectum,  with  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen ;  the 
leeches  drew  well,  and  the  next  day  the  abdo¬ 
minal  symptoms  had  greatly  subsided.  The 
dejections,  however,  continued  most  offensive. 
The  hyd.  c.  creta  and  Dover’s  powder  had  been 
substituted  for  the  calomel ;  but  from  the  sleep¬ 
less,  restless  nights,  it  was  found  necessay 
to  give  opiates  as  well.  He  now  slept 
well ;  countenance  more  expressive ;  less  thirst ; 
tongtie  moist,  and  bowels  freely  moved,  with  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  excretions ;  the  abdomen  was 
less  tumid,  and  there  was  absence  of  pain ;  great 
bodily  prostration  existed  ;  he  had  now  port  wine 
and  nutrients ;  the  skin  now  assumed  its  natural 
temperature,  but  the  bowels  became  relaxed,  with 
a  return  of  tympanitis,  but  without  pain  in  any 
region ;  leeches  were  again  applied  to  the  rectum, 
and  again  with  much  relief;  he  slept  better;  re¬ 
quired  less  opium ;  countenance  more  natural, 
and  tongue  again  moist.  Another  accession  of 
symptoms  of  a  typhoid  character  occurred  on  the 
29th,  tongue  becoming  dry,  much  restlessness, 
and  some  delirium,  with  relaxed  bowels.  Strict 
injunctions  were  left  that  this  state  of  the  bowels 
was  not  to  be  interfered  with,  unless  any  very 
alarming  symptoms  occurred.  In  the  course  of 
eight  hours  the  diarrhoea  spontaneously  ceased, 
and  the  patient  slept  refreshingly.  For  the  next 
four  days  he  went  on  very  favourably,  but  again 
his  symptoms  relapsed,  and  it  was  strongly  doubted 
that  on  this  occasion  it  resulted  from  some  very 
ill-judging  relation  bringing  in  to  him  very  im¬ 
proper  articles  of  food.  A  similar  category  of 
symptoms  presented  themselves  :  dry  tongue  ;  hot 
skin  ;  thirst ;  tumid  and  tender  belly,  with  tendency 
to  diarrhoea.  Leeches  were  again  applied  to  the 
rectum ;  cataplasms  as  before,  with  mercurials  and 
Dover’s  powders,  and  with  the  same  favourable 
result.  The  next  day  he  slept  well ;  tongue  had  be¬ 
come  moist ;  heat  of  skin  abated.  In  a  few  days  the 
abdomen  was  soft  and  elastic;  no  pain  anywhere; 
he  had  quinine,  porter,  port  wine,  and  a  generous 
diet,  on  which  he  uninterruptedly  progressed  to- 
was  convalescence. 

Case  18. — W.R.,  aged  forty-four,  a  labourer.  Ad- 
mitted  Feb.  20.  W as  taken  ill  twelved  ays  since  with 
diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  vomiting,  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  left  him  very  weak.  Four 
days  since,  had  rigors,  hot  skin,  and  pains  in  his 
limbs,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  There  is  now 
epigastric  tenderness;  abdomen  not  distended; 
tongue  much  coated,  red  at  margin  and  apex; 
skin  hot  and  dry;  bowels  open.  Ordered  hyd. 
chloridi,  gr.  ij. ;  opii,  gr.  j.  6tis  horis.  Mist,  am- 
moniis  acetatis  4tis  horis.  Hirudines  xij.  epigas- 
trio.  The  epigastric  tenderness  was  relieved ; 
the  skin  became  lower  in  temperature ;  bowels 
scantily  moved.  A  saline  purge. 

The  next  day  (22nd)  the  epigastric  pain  had  re¬ 
turned,  and  there  w’as  much  sensitiveness  in  the 
coecal  region,  with  tension  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen ;  tongue  loaded  and  dry  ;  pulse  100, 
full ;  bowels  acted  four  times.  Ten  leeches  to  the 
rectum,  with  a  succession  of  cataplasms  to  the  ab¬ 
dominal  surface. 


The  next  day  a  manifest  remission  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  had  taken  place;  the  skin  was  cool;  ab¬ 
domen  soft;  absence  of  pain;  tongue  moist  and 
cleaning ;  bowels  open.  In  two  days  from  this, 
the  symptoms  continuing  favourable,  but  with  in¬ 
dications  of  a  tension  of  the  abdomen  with  ten¬ 
derness  over  the  coecum,  leeches  were  again 
placed  upon  the  rectum,  and  with  marked  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  :  the  next  day 
it  was  soft  and  natural  in  its  contour,  and  not  a 
trace  of  any  pain  by  even  most  deep-made  pres¬ 
sure  ;  the  tongue  continued  to  present  a  favour¬ 
able  appearance  — moist,  and  but  little  thirst. 
Opiates  were  necessary  at  night ;  the  bodily  pros¬ 
tration  and  general  debility  were  very  great.  He 
had  the  infusion  cinchonse  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Port  wine,  porter,  and  whatever  a  weakened  ap¬ 
petite  might  suggest,  for  diet.  He  slowly  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  convalescence,  but  had  no  relapse, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  tonic  remedies  required, 
only  occasional  attention  to  the  alvine  secretions. 
He  was  discharged  convalescent  March  23. 

During  the  period  comprised  in  the  report  of 
these  cases,  five  cases  occurred  in  a  class  of  life 
usually  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  fever,  except 
in  years  where  fever  rages  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  epidemically.  They  were  all  identical  in  type 
with  those  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  they  all  re¬ 
sided  in  Westminster,  save  one,  who  lived  in  the 
Pimlico  district. 

A  lady,  aged  fifty-one,  had  rigors,  anorexia, 
thirst,  and  general  debility;  there  was  epigastric 
tenderness  and  abdominal  distention ;  confined 
bowels  at  first.  These  symptoms  were  allayed  by 
leeches,  cataplasms  to  tlie  abdomen,  mercurials 
and  the  Dover’s  powder.  The  stomach  became 
irritable,  the  bowels  again  torpid.  Enemata  and 
a  continuation  of  the  treatment  brought  on  con¬ 
valescence  in  about  twelve  days  after  first  rigor. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  were  simultaneously  at¬ 
tacked,  residing  in  the  same  house;  both  mild 
cases,  but  exhibiting  in  a  marked  degree  the  ab¬ 
dominal  symptoms  fully  recorded  in  the  other 
cases.  This  was  in  the  month  of  March. 

In  the  first  week  in  April,  a  gentleman,  aged  forty- 
one,  stout,  robust,  of  healthy  constitution  gene¬ 
rally,  was  seized  with  loss  of  appetite  and  general 
debility  for  a  week,  then  had  a  rigor,  'fhe  bowels 
had  acted  freely  from  medicine  prescribed  by  a 
druggist.  He  had  vomiting,  epigastric  tender¬ 
ness,  tympany,  and  sensitiveness  in  the  coecal 
region;  hot  skin;  pulse  110.  Purgative  doses 
of  calomel, then  mercurials,  with  Dover’s  powder; 
bowels  acted  freely,  but  tenderness  in  the  regions 
above  indicated  continued,  with  vomiting.  Ten 
leeches  were  applied  ad  anum  ;  cataplasms  to  the 
abdomen.  Next  day  all  abdominal  uneasiness 
subsided,  and  he  gradually  progressed  to  conva¬ 
lescence,  and,  with  the  aid  of  bark  and  acid,  soon 
regained  his  strength. 

The  remaining  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
employed  as  a  civil  engineer,  who  after  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  wet,  and  having  previously  been  much 
exhausted  by  long-protracted  application,  had  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  fever,  in  whom  the  above 
described  abdominal  symptoms  exhibited  them¬ 
selves  from  the  first.  The  progress  of  this  case 
was  retarded  by  more  than  one  relapse  and  a 
tendency  to  a  typhoid  state.  He  was  treated  upon 
the  principles  adopted  in  all  the  other  cases,  re 
quiring,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  ultimately,  with  the  assistance  of  sea 
air,  perfectly  recovered  his  former  strength  and 
energy. 

These  cases  have  been  detailed  at  considerable 
length,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
tedious,  with  the  object  of  establishing,  by  their 
uniformity  of  character  and  identity  in  general 
symptoms,  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  an  epidemic  form  of  fever,  unfrequent 
both  as  regards  its  occurrence  and  peculiarity  of 
type.  That  each  year,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
seasons,  presents  a  form  or  type  of  disease  more 
prevalent  in  that  year,  than  any  other  form  or 
type,  and  oftentimes  peculiar  to  that  one  par¬ 
ticular  year,  no  practical  man  of  any  experience 
can  deny:  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented, 
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that  the  example,  and  even  suggestions,  of  the 
immortal  Sydenham,  to  bring  together  general 
views  and  observations  of  the  epidemic  or  spo¬ 
radic  character  of  the  disease,  prevailing  in  par¬ 
ticular  years,  or  series  of  years,  should  have 
been  neglected,  if  not  forgotten.  Has  any  gene¬ 
ration  since  his  day  followed  up  the  spirit  of  those 
energetic  words,  that  conclude  his  chapter  on 
epidemic  disease  ? — “  That  having  offered  his  mite 
for  the  beginning  of  a  work,  which  he  doubted 
not  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  he 
left  it  to  be  completed  by  succeeding  generations, 
before  whom  the  entire  series  of  epidemiesof  sub¬ 
sequent  years  would  pass  in  review.” — “  Ut  meum, 
quale  quale  sit,  symbolum  conferam  ad  opus 
inchoandum,  quod  (si  quid  ego  judicando  valeo), 
in  maximum  humani  generis  emolumentum  cedat, 
ubi  tandem  a  posteris,  quibus  integrum  epidemi- 
corum  curriculum  venientibus  annis  sibi  invicem 
succedentium  intueri  dabitur,  ad  umbilicum  per- 
ducet.”  Cap.  ii.,  de  Morbis  Epidemicis. 

The  form  of  fever,  that  thus  prevailed  in  the 
winter  and  spring  months  of  1846,  unquestionably 
belonged  to  that  class  of  fever  termed  the  epi¬ 
demic  gastric ;  but  a  reference  to  the  records  of 
this  epidemic  gastric  fever,  particularly  to  the 
article  in  the  “  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,” 
under  that  head,  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  will  readily  con¬ 
vince  us,  that,  though  we  must  refer  this  fever  to 
the  class  above  named  (and  in  reference  to  some 
of  the  gastric  symptoms  there  may  be  some  simi¬ 
larity),  yet  in  other  respects  there  is  no  identity 
whatever.  The  abdominal  typhus  of  Schonbein 
is  the  nearest  in  type  of  any  recognised  special 
form  of  fever  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
general  features  of  this  form  were  unquestionably 
those  of  common  typhus;  and,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  cases  might  be  selected  as  examples  of  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  usual  typhus  fever,  as  pre¬ 
sented  among  the  labouring  poor  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  yet  a  careful  comparison  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  phases  of  these  cases,  the  development  of 
gastric  and  abdominal  symptoms  from  the  first,  and 
the  absence  of  all  other  complication,  will  establish 
a  special  distinction,  and  mark  these  cases  as 
illustrative  of  a  gastric  intestinal  epidemic,  rather 
than  of  an  ordinary  sporadic  fever.  The  marked 
features  of  this  fever  are  these: — A  premonitory 
stage  common  to  all  fevers  ;  rigors,  prostration, 
anorexia,  thirst,  febrile  heat  of  skin,  &c.,  quickly 
followed  by  epigastric  and  iliac  tenderness;  abdo¬ 
minal  distention  and  tympany ;  a  feeble,  oppressed 
pulse  ;  intensely  hot  skin ;  bowels  variable  as  to 
condition ;  red,  dry,  glazed  tongue,  and  more  or  less 
typhoid  tendency  ;  but,  in  no  instance,  during  four 
months,  did  a  case  occur  with  either  pulmonary 
or  cerebral  complication.  It  must  be  considered 
remarkable,  and  an  evidence  of  the  epidemic  type 
of  the  fever,  that,  during  its  prevalence  in  the  four 
first  months  of  this  year,  every  case  of  fever 
coming  under  my  notice,  either  in  the  hospital  or 
in  Westminster  and  contiguous  parts,  presented 
the  same  catenation  of  symptoms ;  and  that, 
during  its  continuance,  fever  complicated  either 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  joints 
was  extremely  rare.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  above  record  of  cases  is  not  a  selection  only 
of  cases  which  possessed  a  particular  uniformity 
of  character  ;  but  that  it  comprises  every  case  of 
fever  admitted  in  my  wards  from  January  to  April, 
1846.  Each  case  was  daily  and  minutely  exa¬ 
mined  with  the  stethoscope,  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
sence,  or  otherwise,  of  that  common  attendant  on 
continued  fever  in  the  London  districts,  pulmonic 
congestion,  characterized  by  dulness  at  the  base 
of  one  or  both  lungs,  with  crepitation  and  bron¬ 
chophony  ;  but  in  no  case  could  any  physical 
signs  of  it  be  detected. 

The  absence  of  all  cerebral  symptoms,  except 
in  that  stage  of  the  fever  when  febrile  debility  and 
a  typhoid  condition  prevailed,  and  when  a  low 
muttering  delirium  is  accepted  as  an  index  of 
want  of  power  rather  than  of  cerebral  hyperemia, 
is  also  peculiar.  Only  one  case  exhibits  any  con¬ 
dition  at  all  analogous  to  a  state  of  phrenic 
hyperemia  (case  13),  where  it  was  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  that  stimulants  had  been  surreptitiously 


administered,  at  a  period  when  such  agents  would 
inevitably  bring  on  great  cerebral  excitement. 
Case  10  commenced  with  headache,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  subsided  during  the  progress  of  the  fever ; 
and  the  period  of  the  abatement  of  the  fever 
was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  erysipelas  on 
the  face  and  scalp;  but  the  antecedent  period 
was  distinctly  characterized  by  the  symptoms 
common  to  the  other  cases.  The  occurrence  of 
vomiting  of  a  bright  apple-green  fluid  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  stage  of  the  fever  may  be  considered  a 
special  symptom ;  it  was  present  in  those  who  re¬ 
covered  as  well  as  in  those  to  whom  the  fever  was 
fatal.  It  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  large 
amount  of  intestinal  irritation,  not  however  arising 
from  accumulation  or  torpidity  :  for  it  happened 
equally  in  those  whose  alvine  dejections  were  free 
and  bilious,  as  in  those  who  required  stimulating 
enemata  from  sluggish  action.  That  this  symptom 
was  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
a  'post-mortun  examination  in  one  case  testifies; 
whether  in  this  congestion  or  blush  of  the  mucous 
surface  we  recognise  one  of  the  conditions  of 
previously-existing  inflammation,  is  yet  a  matter 
of  doubt;  as  some  of  the  most  experienced  writers 
and  observers  have  doubted  whether  tenderness 
of  the  epigastrium  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of 
gastric  inflammation,  even  though  a  rose-red 
blush  of  congestion  stained  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  on  subsequent  investigation.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  think  that  the  evidence  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  disturbance  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  this  viscus  being  dependent  on  a  con¬ 
gested  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane — a 
gorged  and  loaded  state  of  the  capillaries—  which, 
whether  we  call  it  inflammation  or  not,  requires 
a  course  of  treatment  not  different  from  what 
would  be  required  were  the  evidences  of  inflam¬ 
mation  as  palpably  present  as  they  are  in  an 
arthritic  joint. 

The  sensitiveness  to  pressure  in  the  epigastric 
and  ccecal  regions,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
acute  pain,  was  accompanied  by  congestion  of 
those  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Certainly 
the  post-mortem  investigations  distinctly  exhibit 
these  as  the  only  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube  pre¬ 
senting  morbid  appearances  ;  and,  moreover,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  any  case  did  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  stomach  or  intestines 
ever  pass  beyond  a  state  of  intense  congestion  of  a 
greater  or  less  surface ;  there  is  also  an  uniform 
absence  of  any  indications  of  ulceration  of  the  in¬ 
testines,  so  commonly  present  in  ordinary  sporadic 
typhus;  no  yellow-ochry  discharges ;  no  constant 
diarrhoea.  There  was  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  in  a 
few  instances,  but,  by  not  injudiciously  attempting 
to  check  this  natural  effect  to  relieve  congestion, 
tlie  action  quickly  subsided.  In  case  5,  in  which 
the  symptoms  during  life  were  urgent,  distinct, 
and  characteristic,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  ulcera¬ 
tion,  although  a  very  extraordinary  extent  of  intes¬ 
tine  exhibited  evidence  of  intense  congestive  in¬ 
flammation,  even  to  the  exudation  of  blood  upon 
the  mucous  surface.  Again,  in  case  G,  the  redue.ss 
and  congestion  of  the  colon  had  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum  of  intensity  ;  but  no  trace  of  ulceration  could 
be  discovered.  These  pathological  conditions  place 
this  fever  in  a  peculiar  position,  in  respect  to  other 
gastro-intestinal  epidemics,  in  which  a  protracted 
disease  and  evidence  of  ulceration  have  for  the 
most  part  been  concomitant. 

The  remittent  character  of  this  fever  was  in  some 
cases  remarkable,  and  particularly  exemplified  in 
case  9.  This  case  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly 
seven  weeks,  and  more  than  once  exhibited  symp¬ 
toms  of  prostration  and  debility  from  which  it  was 
not  expected  she  could  rally.  Petechial  and  miliary 
eruptions  appeared  in  a  few  cases,  and  the  presence 
of  these  conditions  of  the  surface  was,  for  the  most 
part,  expressive  of  a  typhoid  tendency. 

That  every  epidemic  fever  influences  more  or 
less  the  character  and  type  of  the  diseases  that  suc¬ 
ceed  to  it,  has  been  clearly  established  by  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  and  that  this  abdominal  typhus,  gastro-in¬ 
testinal  epidemic,  or  by  what  name  soever  it  may 
be  known,  denoted  the  prevalence  of  a  class  of  dis¬ 
eases  that  would  embrace  abdominal  derangement 


as  their  generic  character,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt.  And,  now  that  the  summer  is  passed,  and 
we  have  witnessed  an  unusual  amount  of  diarrhoea 
and  cholera,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
that  the  peculiar  constitution  of  this  year,  1846, 
has  been  to  predispose  to  diseases  which  are  for  the 
most  part  expressed  by  symptoms  of  gastro-in¬ 
testinal  disturbance. 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  the 
history  of  these  cases  establishes,  without  exception, 
the  principle  that  general  depletory  remedies  could 
not  be  borne ;  general  bloodletting  could  not  be 
employed.  Local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches 
was  alone  admissible.  The  rapid  failing  of  the 
powers— the  quick  transition  to  prostration  and 
febrile  debility — was  so  abrupt  (and  in  the  early 
stage),  that  stimuli  and  nourishment  were  re¬ 
quired  throughout  the  entire  progress  of  the  fever. 
Saline  purgatives  also  only  increased  the  abdominal 
distress  ;  and,  when  purging  was  necessary,  the 
chloride  of  mercury,  in  eight  or  ten  grain  doses, 
followed  up  by  emollient  and  oleaginous,  and,  in 
some  cases,  stimulating  terebinthinate  enemata,  ob¬ 
tained  copious  alvine  discharges,  with  considerable 
relief  to  the  intestinal  distention  and  distress;  but 
salines  increased  the  abdominal  uneasiness  and 
tympany.  Leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  or,  when 
the  pain  was  more  specially  located  in  the  coecum, 
applied  to  the  right  iliac  region,  immediately  over 
this  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  followed  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  linseed  cataplasms  (frequently  renewed, 
and  covering  the  entire  abdominal  surface),  in¬ 
variably  produced  satisfactory  results :  made  obvious 
by  the  diminished  tenderness  and  tension,  the 
lessened  temperature  of  the  skin,  the  tongue  be¬ 
coming  moist,  the  pulse  soft,  with  a  tendency  to 
sleep:  unquestionable  evidences  of  an  amelioration 
of  the  symptoms.  Leeches  also  applied,  circa  anum, 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  wassoughtto  relieve  the 
congestion  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large  in¬ 
testine  by  unloading  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  suc¬ 
ceeded  most  satisfactorily.  In  case  16,  this  mode 
of  treatment  is  illustrated.  The  symptoms  relapsed 
several  times,  and  each  period  of  aggravation  was 
met  by  a  fresh  application  of  leeches  ad  aman ;  on 
each  occasion  a  remission  of  symptoms  followed, 
and  subsequently  this  patient  passed  on  to  con¬ 
valescence  wi^i  greater  rapidity  than  some  others. 
The  abstraction  of  blood  by  application  of  leeches 
to  the  rectum  possesses  the  obvious  advantage  of 
directly  unloading  the  vessels  which  are  in  a  direct 
line  of  communication  with  the  seat  of  congestion. 

A  loaded  state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  coecum,  and  in  some  cases,  more 
particularly  of  the  large  intestine,  was  one  of  the 
pathological  conditions  of  this  disease,  as^os<-»zor<ew» 
examination  testified ;  and  no  better  channel  for 
relieving  the  congestion  of  the  colon  and  coecum 
exists  than  depletion  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  this  treatment  is  novel ;  it 
has  been  frequently  employed  most  successfully  in 
relieving  hepatic  congestion,  and  was  much  advo¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Cooke ;  the  employment  of  these 
means  in  this  form  of  fever,  to  relieve  the  congested 
mucous  surface  of  the  intestine,  is  only  insisted  on 
as  affording  a  large  amount  of  relief,  without  any 
tendency  to  increase  febrile  debility,  or  to  promote 
the  chances  of  a  typhoid  termination. 

The  remedies  brought  to  co-operate  with  the 
treatment  just  indicated  were  mercurial  alteratives, 
with  diaphoretic  doses  of  Dover’s  powder.  It  is  ' 
not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  and 
well-known  influence  of  mercurials  in  combination 
with  opium  to  allay  febrile  and  inflammatory 
action  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  hydrargyrum  cum  ■ 
creta,  with  the  pulv.  ipecac,  co.,  in  small  doses,  , 
frequently  repeated  every  six,  four,  or  even  three  : 
hours,  was  the  combination  principally  relied  on  in  ! 
the  majority  of  these  cases.  In  the  greater  number  j 
of  instances  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  took  ! 
place  before  any  indications  of  ptyalism  appeared ;  ^ 
and  as  the  mercurials  were  withdrawn  so  soon  as  ) 
a  diminished  heat  of  skin  and  a  moist  tongue,  with  ? 
a  soft  quiet  pulse,  proclaimed  a  modification  of  the 
fever,  there  was  no  necessity  .“or  affecting  the 
system  with  mercury.  It  did  not  appear,  how-  ( 
ever,  that  any  harm  resulted  from  pushing  the  . 
mercury  to  mild  ptyalism,  if  the  symptoms  did  ■, 
not  yield ;  but  the  instant  that  the  faintest  * 
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index  of  salivation  exists,  the  mercurials  should 
be  withdrawn,  as  severe  pt3'alism  is  invari¬ 
ably  attended  by  most  hazardous  consequences — 
the  powers  of  life  not  being:  equal  to  the  debility 
and  irritation  caused  by  intense  mercurial  action. 
But,  while  the  agency  of  mercury  was  essential  to 
improve  secretion  and  modify  febrile  action,  the 
influence  of  stimuli  was  not  the  less  necessary ;  and 
in  no  class  of  fevers,  whether  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere,  have  I  ever  witnessed  so  decided  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  stimulant  and  nutrient  support.  At  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  the  disease,  stimuli 
become  necessary,  even  to  secure  the  favourable 
action  of  other  remedies ;  for,  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  them,  the  powers  of  life  quickly  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  febrile  prostration,  so  that  the 
administration  of  mercurials,  even  the  local  ab¬ 
straction  of  blood,  could  scarcely  be  borne,  without 
the  support  which  they  afforded.  Although  thus 
essential,  judgment  was  unquestionably  necessary 
in  respect  to  the  proper  and  moat  advantageous 
period  at  which  they  should  be  commenced.  It  is 
not  asserted  that,  during  the  earliest  accession  of 
the  febrile  disturbance,  they  were  requisite.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  condition  of  the  tongue  might  be 
taken  as  a  tolerable  guide  for  their  necessity.  So 
soon  as  the  creamy,  moist  state  appeared  to  be 
passing  into  a  central  streak  of  brownish  fur,  in¬ 
clined  along  the  central  line  to  become  dry,  and 
before  the  entire  surface  of  the  tongue  had  assumed 
a  red  and  parched  condition,  wine  and  nutritious 
stimuli  become  indispensable.  Up  to  this  period 
the  alterative  action  of  mercury,  opium,  and  dia¬ 
phoretics  may  be  relied  on ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
change  above  indicated  presents  itself,  although 
the  general  treatment  is  continued,  the  necessity 
for  stimulants  becomes  obvious.  If  they  be  not 
administered,  the  pulse  begins  to  flag,  the  eyes 
to  glaze,  the  intellectual  perceptions  are  dis¬ 
turbed,  delirium  and  watchfulness  are  added, 
and  the  worst  indications  of  typhoid  pros¬ 
tration  are  ushered  in.  All  these  symptoms 
may  be  mitigated  by  the  judicious  employment  of 
vinous  stimuli,  nutrition,  and  opium.  At  this 
period,  also,  the  value  of  bark  in  the  form  of  the 
infusum  cinchonae  was  made  manifest;  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  febrile  heat  of  skin,  an  improvement  in 
the  assimilative  powers,  and  a  capability  of  taking 
a  larger  amount  of  nutrition  with  palpable  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  constitutional  powers,  were  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  febrifuge  eflfect  of  the  cinchona 
bark.  Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
simple  infusion  of  the  pale  bark  in  boiling  water, 
as  directed  by  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  is  the 
best  preparation  that  can  be  used  in  fever.  From 
its  mild  effect,  it  never  disturbs  the  stomach,  which 
is  in  most  cases  the  effect  of  quinine;  and,  as  an 
adjunct  to  wine,  it  is  indispensable  in  this  form  of 
fever ;  it  is,  of  all  tonic  febrifugal  remedies,  best 
calculated  to  prevent  the  accession  of  an  asthenic 
condition,  which,  if  not  controlled  speedily,  termi¬ 
nates  in  death. 

The  convalescent  stage  of  this  fever  requires  no 
comment.  A  judicious  and  cautious  diet  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  save  that  the  addition  of  a 
mineral  acid  to  the  infusion  of  bark  appeared  to 
increase  its  tonic  effects,  and  hasten  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  returning  vigour.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  where  it  could  be  commanded,  a  sojourn  at 
the  seaside  shortened  the  period  of  convalescence, 
and  ensured  a  rapid  invigoration  of  the  debilitated 
functions;  but  such  changes  cannot  be  obtained 
for  hospital  patients,  except  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  that  most  excellent  and  efficient  adju¬ 
vant  to  our  metropolitan  hospitals,  the  Convales¬ 
cent  Hospital,  at  Charlton  ;  to  the  aid  of  which  we 
were  indebted  for  the  advantages  that  institution 
alforded  to  two  of  our  nurses,  in  the  convalescent 
period  of  their  recovery. 


Apothec.vries’  Hall. —  Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Nov,  5: — Messrs.  John  Elliot  Snow, 
Richard  Horris  Bower,  John  Archibold  Jones 
Martin. 

Naval  Medical  Promotions. — Nov.  7. — 
W.  H.  Cameron,  Assistant-Surgeon,  confirmed  to 
the  Spiteful ;  J.  T.  Ross,  Acting  Assistant-Surgeon, 
to  the  Geyser;  Richard  Douglas,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Vanguard. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  MILLIA.MS,  M.U.,  &c.  &c.&e, 

(Continued  from  p.  106.) 

“  Nemo  inortalium  omnibus  horis  eapit.” 

INSANITY  vitiates  ALL  ACTS. 

In  entering  upon  the  various  forms  of  insanity, 
it  is  essential  that  names  should  be  given,  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  same  terms  should,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  be  uniformly  adopted,  inasmuch  as  mis¬ 
takes  have  already  occurred  from  a  doubt  as  to  the 
present  nomenclature,  as  is  instanced  in  the  mis¬ 
understanding  respecting"  dementia”  ;  and,  as  the 
present  Commissioners  appear  to  use  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  established  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1844,  it  has  been  thought  preferable  to  adhere  to 
their  classification. 

Without  names  we  could  not  succeed  in  making 
any  science  or  art  intelligible;  no  classification  can 
be  made  without  nomenclature,  and  every  disease, 
whether  of  the  mind  or  body,  is  distinguished  by 
its  name  ;  these  names,  it  is  true,  are  often  arbitrary, 
having  frequently  depended  on  merely  accidental 
circumstances,  but  the  necessity  of  a  nomenclature 
having  been  established,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  classification 
recently  adopted  by  the  commissioners  ; — 

I.  Mania. 

1.  Acute  Mania,  or  raving  madness. 

2.  Ordinary  Mania,  or  chronic  madness,  being 
less  acute. 

3.  Periodical  Mania,  or  Remittent  Mania — 
with  comparatively  lucid  intervals. 

II.  Dementia,  or  decay  and  obliteration  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

III.  Melancholia  "T 

IV.  Monomania  >Partial  Insanity. 

V.  Moral  Insanity  j 

VI.  Congenital  Idiocy. 

VII.  Congenital  Imbecilitj’. 

VIII.  General  Paralysis  of  thelnsane — Epilepsy ; 
Delirium  Tremens. 

In  addition  to  these  it  is  our  duty  to  add  Puer¬ 
peral  Mania,  which  has  been  excluded  from  the 
above  classification,  as  such  cases  are  very  properly 
not  considered  suitable  to  be  sent,  or  to  be  admitted, 
into  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Aberration  of  mind  is  dependent  on  either  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  error,  and  hence  Dr.  Prichard  has 
divided  insanity  into  intellectual  and  moral. 

Intellectual,  or  madness  attended  with  halluci¬ 
nation,  “  in  which  the  insane  person  is  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  some  unreal  event,  as  of  a  thing 
which  has  actually  taken  place,  or  in  which  he  has 
taken  up  some  notion  repugnant  to  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  to  common  sense,  as  if  it  were  true 
and  indisputable,  and  acts  under  the  influence  of 
this  erroneous  conviction.” 

Moral,  consisting  "  in  a  morbid  perversion  of 
the  natural  feelings,  affections,  inclinations,  temper, 
habits,  and  moral  dispositions,  without  any  notable 
lesion  of  the  intellect,  or  knowing  and  reasoning 
faculties,  and  particularly  without  any  maniacal 
hallucination.’’ 

Heinrcth  has  divided  insanity  into  disorders  of  the 
passions,  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the 
voluntary  powers,  in  each  of  which  there  may  be 
either  excess  or  deficiency  of  action. 

A  man  may  reason  well  and  act  most  absurdly;  or 
he  may  be  consistent  in  action,  but  deficient  in  reason; 
so,  as  Pinel  states,  he  may  be  most  furious  with¬ 
out  his  understanding  being  at  all  afiected,  rage 
and  anger  being  the  chief  indication. 

The  intellectual  faculties  and  the  passions  are 
generally  deranged  in  mania,  while  the  affections 
are  more  commonly  disordered  in  monomania. 

Intellectual  insanity  is  subdivided  into  Mono¬ 
mania,  or  partial  insanity  ;  Mania,  or  raving  mad¬ 
ness  ;  and  Dementia,  or  incoberency. 

Mania,  or  raving  madness,  is  generally  at  once 
detected,  and  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  made  the 
subject  of  legal  controversy  in  civil  cases.  It  is 
known  by  the  violent  excitement,  comparatively 
without  fever ;  it  may  come  on  suddenly,  but  it 
generally  commences  with  restlessness  and  agita¬ 
tion  ;  the  individual  is  uneasy  for  a  few  days,  sleep¬ 
ing  very  disturbedly  at  night;  this  is  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  pain  and  tlirobbing  in  the  head,  and  a 


want  of  connectedness  of  ideas;  there  is  a  vacant  > 
wandering,  protruding,  and  glistening'-.eye,  with 
an  unmeaning  laugh,  and  unprovoked  ferocity  ;  Ije 
alternately  tears,  foams,  cries,  and  laughs,  fueling 
great  antipathy  to  his  relations  und  friends.;  pro¬ 
jects  are  talked  of  but  not  accomjilishedh  the* 
thoughts  wander,  the  language  being  more  or  less 
incoherent ;  and  when  reproved  or  checked,  there 
is  great  rage  and  violence. 

The  restless  activity,  the  high  spirits,  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  vivacity,  the  violent  mental  agitation, 
the  rambling,  the  extravagant  ideas,  the  rapid 
walk,  the  peculiar  gait,  the  irascible  irritability,  all 
tend  to  show  too  plainly  the  character  of  the 
disease. 

In  females,  especially  when  young,  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  more  hysterical;  they  alternately  weep  and 
laugh,  there  being  an  absence  of  delicacy ;  the  se¬ 
cretions  are  diminished,  the  appetite  fails,  there  is 
often  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  nose  and  fauces ;  the 
passions  are  excited,  and  they  frequently  become 
obscene  ;  the  symptoms  gradually  increasing  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  the  expiration  of  a  month 
the  disease  has  passed  its  height,  and  if  recovery  is 
to  take  place,  it  may  then  be  expected. 

In  chronic  mania  there  is  less  raving  and  excite¬ 
ment,  and  not  that  excessive  rapidity  of  thought 
and  action  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  paroxysms  are 
less  violent,  so  there  is  not  so  great  a  consequent 
depression. 

Mania  may  he  continued,  remittent,  or  intermit¬ 
tent,  the  attacks  usually  recurring  with  great  irre¬ 
gularity.  Intermittent  mania  is  more  rare  than  is 
supposed,  and  perfectly  lucid  intervals  are  even  de¬ 
nied  by  some,  who  merely  consider  them  periods 
of  comparative  tranquillity. 

When  mania  is  complicated  with  epilepsy,  there 
is  often  great  danger;  such  a  patient  may  suddenly 
become  ferocious  and  violent,  and  may  at  once 
murder  his  dearest  friends :  such  cases  should  never 
be  mixed  with  other  patients  who  are  not  epileptic. 

Attacks  of  mania  are  more  common  between 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  and  are  more  frequent  in 
males  than  females.  Speculators,  mercliants,  mi¬ 
litary  men,  and  artists  are  more  exposed  than 
those  of  other  professions  and  trades. 

The  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  mania  in 
men  are  intoxication,  intemperance,  cold,  study,  in 
short  any  excess  of  physical  or  metaphysical  ex¬ 
citement  or  exertion.  The  usual  causes  in  women 
are  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  disappointment, 
jealousy,  and  parturition;  in  men,  bankruptcy,  loss 
of  character,  severe  mental  exertion,  excesses, 
apoplexy,  and  epilepsy.  In  either  sex,  predisposi¬ 
tion  equally  favours  the  disease,  which  is  also  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  sanguineous  temperament,  and  the 
inordinate  indulgence  of  the  passions. 

Mania  is  distinguished  from  monomania  or  me¬ 
lancholia  by  the  extreme  violence  and  excitement. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  delirium  of  fever  and  acute  mania ; 
delirium  generally  refers  to  past  occurrences,  and 
the  patient  seems  as  though  he  was  dreaming 
aloud  ;  there  is  intense  fever,  the  rambling  does  not 
remit,  but  continues  with  the  fever;  whereas  in 
mania  the  febrile  symptoms  are  not  so  high,  and 
the  wildness  and  incoherence  often  suddenly  cease, 
and  then  again  recur,  the  symptoms  being  par¬ 
oxysmal. 

The  prognosis  in  mania  is  more  favourable  than 
in  any  otlier  form  of  insanity  ;  the  chances  of  cure, 
however,  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  period  of 
duration,  being  also  hss  with  each  succeeding  at¬ 
tack,  and  indeed,  when  occurring  a  third  time,  is 
rarely  recovered  from. 

Wiien  incipient,  it  demands  seclusion  and  ab¬ 
solute  quiet,  every  source  of  excitement  being  re¬ 
moved,  and  hence  even  it  may  be  often  necessary 
to  keep  the  room  nearly  dark ;  friends  should  be 
excluded,  and  one  or  more  careful  attendants 
should  always  be  present.  It  has  now  been  proved 
that  restraint  augments  the  paroxysmal  rage  and 
fury,  and  therefore  additional  attendance,  with 
strict  watching  and  care,  must  henceforth  supply 
the  place  of  buckles  and  straps. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  lunatics  can  hear  a 
great  degree  of  cold ;  during  a  paroxysm,  their 
violence  occasions  a  more  than  natural  warmth, 
but  this  subsiding,  the  effects  of  cold  soon  become 
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manifest;  and,  although  patients  may  not  have 
complained,  yet  their  feet  are  often  blistered  with 
chilblains,  and  even  mortification,  consequent  there¬ 
upon,  has  not  been  unfrequently  observed. 

Monomania,  or  partial  insanity,  is  evidenced  by 
an  erroneous  judgment  upon  some  particular  point; 
a  false  idea  is  assumed  and  persistently  sustained ; 
this  may  result  from  illusion,  hallucination,  or 
erroneous  perception  or  conviction,  involving  either 
the  intellectual  or  the  moral  faculties.  The  par¬ 
ticular  type  which  it  exhibits  depends  upon  pre¬ 
disposition,  habits,  and  external  circumstances ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  names  to,  or  to  classify, 
every  false  belief  or  hallucination  which  is  found 
amongst  the  monomanic,  but  those  most  commonly 
observed  are  designated  as  the  melancholic,  the 
hypochondriac,  the  misanthropic,  and  the  theo- 
monomanic. 

This  particular  form  of  insanity,  the  monomanic, 
often  comes  on  gradually,  the  symptoms  being 
rather  chronic  than  acute— there  being  great  fickle¬ 
ness,  timidity,  restlessness,  and  watching  at  night. 
In  melancholia  especially,  the  vigilantia  is  most  dis- 
tressiner,  and  there  is  an  unaccountable  sense  of  im¬ 
pending  danger,  not  unfrequently  aggravated  by 
suicidal  promptings. 

It  is  by  many  considered,  that  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  monomania  adhere  pertinaciously  to  their 
false  point,  and  that  this  never  varies;  but  it  is  not 
unusual  not  only  for  the  hallucination  occasionally 
to  change,  but  also  for  the  persons  so  affected  to 
hold  minor  errors  upon  other  subjects,  so  that 
several  delusions  may  coexist;  sometimes, however, 
the  hallucination  is  undeviatingly  held  for  life,  and 
in  melancholia  a  patient  is  occasionally  seen  sitting 
in  a  profound  reverie,  brooding  over  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  for  days,  months,  or  even  years. 

Where  there  is  hallucination  or  partial  insanity, 
the  judgment  upon  other  points  is  generally 
weakened ;  and  it  often  happens  that  those  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  monomania  have  throughout 
life,  and  long  antecedently  to  the  attack,  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  their  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
persons  of  weak  mind  or  of  peculiar  fancies. 

Predisposition,  temperament,  and  great  suscepti- 
bility,  favour  an  attack  of  monomania;  it  is  caused 
by  sudden  shocks,  reverse  of  fortune,  the  cessation 
of  any  excitement,  whether  pleasing  or  painful — 
grief,  fear,  fright;  also  by  the  depressing  passions 
and  intemperance.  It  is  occasioned  by  injuries  to 
the  head,  or  organic  disease  of  important  viscera, 
but  more  especially  of  the  liver  and  of  the  lungs. 
Melancholia  very  frequently  arises  from  excessive 
sensual  gratification  or  self  abuse,  while  mania  is 
often  caused  by  rigorous  abstinence.  Melancholia 
more  commonly  attacks  the  middle-aged  than  the 
young. 

Melancholic  madness  may  be  met  with  in  every 
degree.  An  individual  may  at  first  be  merely  sad 
and  desponding,  subsequently  becoming  much  de¬ 
pressed,  and  at  last  being  actually  the  subject  of  a 
fixed  hallucination.  Mere  hypochondriasis  cannot 
be  called  insanity,  however  selfish,  or  however 
hyperbolical  the  estimate  of  a  patient’s  bodily 
feelings  and  apprehensions ;  but  the  moment  he  is 
possessed  of  hallucination,  he  is  then  insane.  For 
instance,  a  hypochondriac  suffers  great  pain  in  his 
stomach  and  bowels,  he  desponds,  and  fears  he 
must  Clio;  although  depressed,  he  is  not  mad;  but 
supposing  he  now  believes  that  this  pain  is  caused 
by  a  demon  in  his  bowels,  or  that  he  has  some 
reptile  or  animal  there,  this  of  itself  indicates  his 
insanity  ;  he  reasons  falsely. 

The  hallucination  may  not  occur  spontaneously, 
but  may  be  assumed  at  the  instigation  of  another 
person;  thus  a  clergyman  swallowed  a  seal,  and 
was  told  by  a  friend  who  was  present,  it  would  seal 
up  his  bowels.  He  took  no  food,  and  immediately 
assumed  that  nothing  would  pass  through  him, 
although  purgatives  acted  freely.  This  person 
starved  himself  to  death— he  was  mad.  Here  the 
hallucination  clearly  resulted  from  the  indiscretion 
of  his  friend— probably,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  de¬ 
ception  might  have  effected  a  cure ;  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Another  example  occurred  to  a  bank  clerk,  who, 
apparently,  accidentally  encountered  three  friends, 
each  of  whom  successively  met  him  by  design,  and 
affected  to  sympathize  with  him  on  his  look¬ 


ing  so  exceedingly  ill.  He  went  home,  and, 
although  before  perfectly  well,  took  to  his  bed  and 
died. 

Another  curious  death,  resulting  from  hallucina¬ 
tion,  happened  to  a  young  farmer  who  one  night 
waited  out  in  the  cold,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
an  old  woman  whom  he  suspected  of  stealing  his 
faggots.  He  received  her  malediction,  with  the  wish 
and  prediction,  that  he  would  never  get  warm 
again.  He  believed  it,  and  this  belief  led  to  his 
death. 

The  student  of  Jena  affords  another  extraordinary 
exemplification  of  illusion.  He  imagined  he  met  a 
white  figure,  which  said  to  him,  “The  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt 
die.”  He  made  his  will,  appointed  his  funeral, 
submitted  to  medical  treatment,  declaring  it  was  of 
no  use,  that  he  was  already  half  dead.  The  dreaded 
hour  approached,  his  physician  gave  him  a  strong 
opiate  ;  the  youth  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and 
did  not  awake  until  eleven  o’clock — this  being  two 
hours  after  the  prognosticated  time  of  death.  His 
first  inquiry  was,  “  What  is  the  hour  of  the  morn¬ 
ing?”  On  being  told,  he  wondered,  and  said,  he 
considered  it  all  as  a  dream.  He  was  thus  per¬ 
manently  cured  of  his  morbid  imagination  ;  but, 
had  a  less  judicious  physician  attended  him,  he 
would  probably  have  died  at  the  hour  which  had 
been  predicted. 

In  some  instances  it  is  possible  to  disprove  the 
hallucination  :  thus  a  lunatic,  whose  delusion  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  belief  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  had  this 
removed  by  a  balance-sheet  being  made  out,  which 
thus  proved  to  him  his  error. 

Monomaniacs  not  unfrequently  believe  that  some 
extraordinary  metamorphosis  has  occurred  to  various 
portions  of  their  person,  or  even  to  the  whole  body; 
they  will  imagine  they  have  a  serpent,  or  devil,  or 
bat,  within  them ;  or  that  their  legs  consist  of 
butter,  or  that  they  themselves  are  tubs,  or  eels,  or 
oysters,  or  eggs — indeed  nothing  is  too  grotesque  or 
too  absurd  to  preposses  their  representing  fancy; 
they  will  also  mistake  medicine  for  wine,  or  com¬ 
mon  food  for  the  greatest  luxuries.  Some  have 
refused  to  eat,  imagining  they  were  dead ;  and  in 
one  such  case,  where  there  was  a  fear  a  Prince  of 
Bourbon  would  be  starved,  the  stratagem  was  de¬ 
vised,  and  which  succeeded,  of  asking  him  to  dine 
with  some  who  were  also  deceased.  Dr.  Conolly 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  man  labouring  under 
hypochondriasis,  who  imagined  he  was  dying,  and 
went  himself  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  ringers, 
who  by  his  own  orders  were  tolling  his  death  knell. 
The  cold  air  and  the  exercise  together  cured  him, 
so  that  on  his  return  home  he  was  able  to  form  a 
just  comparison  of  facts. 

The  powers  of  the  external  senses  may  be 
variously  affected  :  there  may  be  errors  of  touch, 
taste,  smell,  sight,  and  hearing ;  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  such  errors  are  corrected  by  the  personal 
judgment,  or  by  the  judgment  of  another.  Con¬ 
sciousness  and  sensation,  however,  often  remain 
unimpaired,  being  sometimes  augmented,  some¬ 
times  depressed,  and  very  frequently  perverted ; 
but  the  judgment,  or  the  reasoning  powers,  may  be 
also  defective. 

A  French  officer  looked  in  vain  for  the  column 
of  Napoleon  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and,  not  seeing 
it,  believed  it  to  have  been  destroyed  by  insurgents ; 
and  he  consequently  began  to  attack  the  quiet  pea¬ 
sants  who  were  coming  into  Paris  to  market  with 
their  baskets.  Here  he  was  first  deceived  as  to  the 
column,  and,  not  seeing  it,  considered  it  must  have 
been  removed  by  insurgents ;  he  was  then  unable 
to  judge  between  peaceable  citizens  and  turbulent 
insurgents,  being,  in  fact,  incapable  of  forming  aj  ust 
comparison. 

A  man  who  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz  became 
insane,  and  the  nerves  of  sensation  were  affected,  so 
that  when  touched  he  was  not  sensible  of  it.  He 
also  said  his  body  was  not  his  own,  but  only  a 
machine  like  it ;  he  frequently  refused  his  food, 
saying  he  had  no  belly.  M.  Esquirol  also  mentions 
a  case  where  a  girl  imagined  the  devil  had  run 
away  with  her  body ;  the  sensation  here  was  so 
inaperfect,  that  when  M.  Esquirol  pricked  her  arm 
with  a  pin  it  produced  no  pain.  In  some  instances 
the  powers  of  sensation  are  so  much  impaired,  that 
a  lunatic  can,  with  impunity,  face  a  meridian  sun. 


or  eat  and  drink  the  most  disgusting  and  loathsome 
excrement  with  a  most  approving  relish. 

^  A  person  suddenly  becoming  eccentric,  and  ma- 
nilesting  a  change  in  all  his  actions,  is  likely  to  be 
insane.  Mere  eccentricity  may  be  habitual,  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  always  been  so ;  but  it  is  the  great 
change  which  justifies  the  suspicion. 

The  early  separation  of  a  monomaniac  from  his 
friends,  and  occupying  his  attention  by  the  inte¬ 
resting  objects  always  to  be  met  with  in  travelling, 
are  olten  of  the  greatest  service.  The  removal  is 
doubly  important,  if  the  patient  bear  ill  will  to  his 
family  or  usurps  unjust  power ;  and  its  advantage 
will  often  be  speedily  manifested.  Should  travel¬ 
ling  be  impossible,  a  cheerful,  dry,  and  temperate 
situation  should  be  selected ;  and  the  less  such  a 
person  mixes  with  those  irrational,  the  more  favour¬ 
ably  will  he  be  placed  for  convalescence.  The 
object  of  removal  ishould  not  be  to  send  him  to 
visit  deluded  people,  but  to  separate  him  from 
those  whom  he  suspects,  distrusts,  and  dislikes. 

It  may  not  suit  the  convenience  of  some  to  declare, 
or  the  prejudice  of  others  to  believe,  that  mixing 
lunatics  with  each  other  does  them  no  harm,  if  it 
does  not  actually  specially  benefit  them ;  but  such 
an  opinion  is  opposed  to  common  sense.  Therefore, 
if  it  be  possible,  a  patient  should  be  sent  to  the 
sea-side,  or  to  any  cheerful  residence  which  may  be 
more  specially  considered  suitable;  or  he  may 
be  recommended  to  travel,  or  even  in  some  instances 
to  make  a  voyage  by  sea.  Should  any  of  these  be 
impracticable,  and  the  friends  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  an  asylum,  the  consequent  evil  may  be  partially 
diminished  by  selecting  an  institution  where  judg¬ 
ment  is  shown  as  to  classification,  and  where  no 
coercive  measures  are  permitted. 

If,  after  a  few  months’ separation,  a  patient  is  not 
benefited,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  friends  gra¬ 
dually  to  be  admitted ;  it  requires  some  precaution, 
but  may  prove  of  the  happiest  effect;  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  better  at  first  to  introduce  some  friend  .. 
against  whom  the  patient  has  held  no  antipathy. 

Removal  from  home,  and  the  consequent  change, 
is  often  highly  advantageous ;  and  it  has  even 
been  noticed  by  M.  Esquirol,  that  those  patients 
who  go  up  to  Paris  from  the  provinces  are  more 
frequently  and  more  rapidly  cured,  than  those  who 
have  always  resided  in  the  metropolis. 

Persons  of  every  temperament  and  character  may 
attempt  or  commit  suicide ;  but  the  melancholfc  ■ 
and  bilious  are  more  predisposed,  than  the  sanguine 
or  lymphatic.  Irregularity  in  the  menstrual  func¬ 
tion  very  often  causes  cerebral  disturbance,  and 
suicide  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  to  this 
source;  and  pregnancy,  especially  when  illicit, 
often  leads  the  unhappy  individual  to  hide  her 
shame  in  death.  Many  suicides  result  from  de¬ 
spondency,  especially  where  persons  who  have  been 
for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  business  retire; 
it  requires  such  a  man  to  be  of  strong  mind,  and  of 
great  resources ;  he  must  seek  occupation  of  some 
sort,  or  his  life  is  miserable. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  caused  by  arachnitis,  es¬ 
pecially  when  this  is  induced  by  severe  mental 
exertion.  It  is  observed  to  be  very  common  in  hot 
weather,  and  more  cases  occur  in  the  autumn  than 
in  the  spring.  Extreme  heat  predisposes  to  suicide, 
and  it  has  been  noticed  as  very  common  when  the 
thermometer  exceeds  75  degs.  Fahr.  ;  and  many 
more  suicides  occur  during  the  hot  days  of  July, 
than  in  the  dreary  month  of  November.  In  some 
instances  it  arises  from  a  sudden  temptation ;  in 
others  the  wish  may  lurk  for  some  time,  when  it 
may  result  from  organic  disease. 

Those  who  have  Deen  prevented  from  committing 
suicide  often  express  the  greatest  gratitude  for  such 
deliverance ;  and  they  state  the  loish  to  have  over¬ 
powered  them — it  was  something  irresistible,  and 
the  mere  retrospection  strikes  them  with  horror. 

Suicide  is  not  always  the  result  of  insanity  ;  it  is 
sometimes  committed  while  in  a  fit  of  passion,  but 
this  is  generally  in  young  persons,  especially  boys. 
Several  instances  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  years,  where  boys  have  been  detected  in  petty 
thefts,  and  in  fright  have  confmitted  self-destruc¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  those  who  die 
by  suicide  are  without  doubt  insane,  yet  we  can 
hardly  coincide  with  Esquirol,  in  believing  the  act 
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itself  a  proof  of  insanity  :  for  persons  who  have 
been  prevented  from  accomplishing  self-destruction 
have  subsequently  confessed  that  distress  of  mind, 
or  jealousy,  or  passion,  induced  them  to  make 
the  attempt ;  consequently  the  act  itself  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  insanity.  Severe  pain,  inevitable  ruin, 
and  the  certainty  of  an  ignominious  death,  have 
induced  many  persons  to  seek  death  in  suicide. 

Where  there  is  a  suicidal  tendency, there  is  often 
a  desponding  look ;  the  person  appears  unnatural, 
suspicious,  dull,  and  retiring;  the  eyes  are  cast 
down  and  averted,  and  often  have  a  very  glassy  and 
peculiar  appearance  ;  there  is  a  something  which 
is  more  readily  detected  when  the  suicidal  wish 
exists,  than  can  be  accurately  or  easily  described; 
the  person  appears  uneasy,  as  though  he  was  trying 
to  conceal  something ;  he  is  sly  as  well  as  shy. 
There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  aspect  of 
one  bent  on  suicide  :  if  he  suspects  his  intentions 
are  detected,  he  becomes  unguarded,  and  will  often 
even  confess  his  determination,  so  that,  that  which 
would  induce  a  sane  man  to  dissimulate  more, 
renders  a  suicidal  lunatic  even  less  cautious  than 
usual. 

A  person  of  an  irritable  habit  should  never  be 
allowed  to  pass  at  once  from  constant  employment 
to  habitual  inertness  ;  but  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  supply  some  other  occupation,  to  afford 
some  new  and  interesting  pursuit.  Many  cases  of 
monomania  and  of  suicide  have  lately  occurred 
from  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  accustomed  excite¬ 
ment  of  business  or  of  authorship. 

Suicides  are  more  common  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five ;  cases  have  occurred  as  early  as  nine,  and 
are  occasionally  heard  of  in  extreme  old  age;  but  are 
rare  after  seventy.  In  France,  more  women  commit 
suicide  than  men  ;  this  was  the  reverse  in  England, 
and  is  still  said  to  be  so;  but  certainly  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  females  in  the  metropolis  has,  of  late,  been 
greater,  who  have  either  attempted  or  succeeded  in 
effecting  self-destruction  ;  and  these,  for  the  most 
part,  have  consisted  of  unfortunate  girls  who  have 
been  recently  seduced,  or  of  still  more  degraded, 
debauched,  and  hardened  characters. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  married  are  less  suicidal 
than  the  unmarried  ;  indeed  upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  those  cases  which  occur,  are  amongst  the  un¬ 
married.  It  is  also  observed  that  more  suicidal 
cases  occur  amongst  paupers  than  among  private 
patients;  thus,  in  forty-four  cases  of  melancholia 
in  private  patients,  only  eighteen  were  suicidal, 
while  among  seventy-six  paupers,  forty-six  were 
suicidal.  It  is  probable  that  the  absence  of  moral 
education,  the  wretched  accommodation,  and  the 
more  unsightly  appearance  of  the  cells  and  iron 
bars,  may  have  had  some  influence  in  increasing 
the  propensity  to  suicide  amongst  paupers. 

Where  there  is  great  despondency,  the  assiduous 
attentions  of  a  chosen  domestic  are  more  acceptable 
and  often  more  useful  for  a  melancholic ;  and  tra¬ 
velling  will  frequently  be  found  beneficial  where 
seclusion  may  have  been  thought  essential. 

In  suicidal  cases  every  precaution  should  imme¬ 
diately  be  taken,  as  the  act  is  frequently  only  de¬ 
layed  until  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity,  but 
still  the  greatest  kindness  should  be  shown  to  the 
patient,  and  the  least  possible  degree  of  restraint 
offered,  watching  and  superintendence  being  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it ;  the  removal  of  injurious  weapons 
and  surveillance  being  frequently  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  A  patient  should  be  treated  as  a  rational 
being,  and  not  as  a  dangerous  demon.  When  we 
find,  as  at  the  Glasgow  Asylum,  that  a  single  text 
of  Scripture  judiciously  employed  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  arrest  the  suicidal  wish — that  the  words 
“  no  murderer  has  eternal  life,”  have  penetrated  so 
deeply  as  to  restrain  so  pertinacious  a  desire — we 
cannot  but  feel  that  moral  treatment  should  be 
more  frequently  attempted.  A  man  who  holds  an 
erroneous  opinion,  however  absurd  or  dangerous 
such  opinion  may  be,  is  not  a  brute,  he  still  has 
reasoning  powers,  though  they  may  be  impaired ; 
and  it  is  far  better  to  gently  exercise  this  debili¬ 
tated  reason,  rather  than  to  allow  men  to  be  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  a  paved  yard,  more  resembling 
beasts  than  human  beings.  In  and  around  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  to  this  day,  there  are  most  disgusting, 
loathsome,  and  degrading  exhibitions  in  some  of 
the  yards  of  the  various  asylums. 


Women  rarely  commit  suicide  with  weapons  or 
instruments,  but  generally  drown  themselves,  or 
jump  from  a  great  height ;  they  sometimes  resort 
to  hanging.  Men  usually  cut  their  throats  with  a 
razor,  or,  if  much  used  to  firearms,  blow  out  their 
brains;  if  military  men,  they  not  unfrequently 
shoot  themselves  through  the  heart ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  way  in  which  life  is  taken  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  occupation,  and  also  upon  early 
associations.  Thus  medical  men  and  chemists 
often  resort  to  poison,  and  take  prussic  or  oxalic 
acid,  or  laudanum,  their  knowledge  teaching  them 
to  avoid  arsenic,  which  common  people  so  often 
ask  for,  because  they  have  used  it  for  poisoning 
rats.  So  artisans  have  been  known  to  employ  the 
instrument  which  they  have  used  in  their  manufac¬ 
tures.  Anatomical  knowledge  has  sometimes  been 
the  means  of  aiding  the  accomplishment  of  this 
dreadful  intention  or  propensity,  and  instances  are 
occasionally  occurring  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Specific  information  is  sometimes  sought 
for  the  special  purpose  of  effecting  the  deed,  and 
several  recent  instances  might  be  quoted.  One 
man  with  a  penknife  opens  the  carotid,  another 
has  divided  the  femoral  artery,  and  sometimes  the 
heart  itself  has  been  pierced.  In  France,  where 
foolish  lovers  together  commit  this  deed,  they  often 
meet  a  united  death  in  the  fumes  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Where  such  persons  combine  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  to  originate  in  in¬ 
sanity,  but  must  result  from  a  highly  depraved 
state  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings. 

Mutual  suicide  is  sometimes  sincere,  and  is  fully 
carried  out ;  in  other  instances,  being  the  means  a 
heartless  villain  adopts  to  get  rid  of  a  paramour  or 
lover,  escaping  himself  while  the  other  drowns;  or 
he  rejecting  the  poison  which  the  other  swallows. 
It  often  happens  that  a  man  murders  his  children, 
and  then  commits  suicide,  or  a  mother  despatches 
her  infants,  and  then  drowns  herself;  the  pre¬ 
sumption  in  such  cases  is,  that  they  are  insane. 

In  the  delirium  of  fever,  suicide  is  often  at¬ 
tempted,  and,  unfortunately,  has  been  frequently 
successful.  Whenever  there  is  excitement  and  wan¬ 
dering  in  fever,  there  should  be  the  strictest  sur¬ 
veillance  :  all  weapons  should  be  removed,  and  the 
patient  should  not  be  left  alone  for  one  moment ; 
the  same  precaution  is  also  necessary  in  cases  of 
puerperal  mania. 

Persons  who  commit  suicide  have  often  insane 
relations,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  suicide  is 
in  some  instances  hereditary.  It  has  been  noticed 
to  descend  through  three  generations — -the  grand¬ 
father,  father,  and  some  of  the  sons,  actually  dying 
by  their  own  hands,  while  various  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  indicated  different  forms  of  in¬ 
sanity. 

Dr.  Rush  mentions  a  singular  example  of  two 
twin  brothers,  who  were  officers.  They  were  on 
service  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  yet 
each  committed  suicide,  without  communication 
with  the  other,  at  about  the  same  period.  Their 
sisters  had  a  similar  propensity  for  years,  and  the 
mother  was  decidedly  insane.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  this  last  paragraph,  a  man  called  on  me, 
whom  I  have  always  thought  very  eccentric  ;  this 
morning,  he  informs  me,  one  cousin  has  committed 
suicide,  another  died  raving  mad,  another  is  about 
to  be  confined,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
are  amazingly  litigious — a  peculiarity  I  have  not 
unfrequently  noticed  in  insane  persons.  This  man, 
whenever  speaking  of  his  family  or  their  concerns, 
becomes  morbidly  excited. 

Suicide  may  be  the  result  of  delirium,  and  be 
immediately  acted  upon ;  but  in  cases  of  melan¬ 
cholia  is  generally  long  thought  of.  It  may  be 
occasioned  by  violent  rage,  remorse,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  mortified  pride,  erroneous  views  on  religious 
points,  and  even  as  a  religious  rite  or  ceremony.  It 
is  often  caused  by  excessive  and  protracted  sensual 
indulgence,  gambling,  speculating,  reverse  of  for¬ 
tune,  the  passion  for  notoriety — any  of  these,  in  the 
absence  of  self-control  and  moral  restraint,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  this  destructive  propen¬ 
sity.  It  is  encouraged  by  whatever  favours  vice  or 
is  opposed  to  virtue ;  and  hence  materialism,  in¬ 
fidelity,  and  socialism  tend  very  much  to  its 
increase. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  amongst  the  causes. 


political  and  commercial  crises,  irritation  from 
domestic  troubles,  want,  pain,  seduction,  disap¬ 
pointed  love,  the  desire  to  escape  criminal  expo¬ 
sure,  the  suicidal  predisposition,  the  irresistible 
impulse,  the  reading  exciting  details,  imita¬ 
tion. 

To  show  how  much  political  excitement  and  the 
troubles  consequent  thereupon  have  a  tendency  to 
overturn  the  best  interests  of  society,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Versailles,  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793,  up¬ 
wards  of  thirteen  hundred  suicides  were  committed 
within  a  few  months ;  and  the  number  of  suicides 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
resulted  from  the  railway  mania,  have  but  too 
frequently  and  too  plainly  proved  the  baneful 
effects  of  an  unwholesome  and  illegitimate  spirit 
and  system  of  speculation. 

If  a  suicide  or  a  dreadful  murder  occur,  within  a 
day  or  two  there  are  likely  to  be  several  repeti¬ 
tions.  In  the  Hopital  des  Invalides,  at  Paris,  a 
pensioner  was  found  hanging  in  one  of  the  cor¬ 
ridors;  two  days  after,  a  second  hanged  himself 
on  the  same  spot;  and  subsequently  a  third  and 
even  a  fourth ;  this  corridor  was  then  closed,  and 
the  suicidal  predilection  ceased.  The  same  influence 
of  imitation  has  been  seen  at  the  Column  in  the 
Place  Yendome,  and  also  at  the  Monument  in 
London  :  one  person  precipitates  herself,  and  very 
shortly  after  another  fatal  leap  occurs ;  this,  in¬ 
deed,  is  now  so  well  known  that  active  precautions 
are  adopted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  further  illus¬ 
trate  this  subject  by  adducing  the  numerous  at¬ 
tempts  made,  and  happily  also  often  frustrated, 
from  the  various  bridges  in  this  Metropolis  and 
in  Paris. 

Many  persons  are  unable  to  look  down  from  any 
great  height  without  feeling  an  inclination  to  throw 
themselves  down  ;  this  does  notarise  from  giddi¬ 
ness,  but  seems  to  depend  upon  some  peculiar 
fascination  ;  and  I  have  known  persons,  when  so 
exposed,  say,  “  I  must  go  back,  or  else  I  shall 
throw  myself  down.”  They  possess  the  necessary 
degree  of  control  to  prevent  them  from  exposing 
themselves  to  the  temptation,  but  probably  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  to  restrain  them  from  acting  upon  the 
deadly  impulse  when  actually  exposed.  It  will  be 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  referring  to  criminal 
acts  depending  on  moral  insanity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  murders,  and  of  suicides,  tend  very  much 
to  cause  their  fearful  increase;  and  the  evil  is  by 
no  means  diminished  by  the  dramatic  exhibitions 
of  the  present  day.  Where,  when  a  murder  has 
been  attended  with  any  circumstance  more  horrible 
than  usual,  advantage  is  taken  of  it,  and  the  scene 
\b  ey on  re-enacted  at  our  theatres!  where  murder 
is  looked  upon  as  a  quiet  way  of  getting  rid  of  an 
enemy ;  where  suicide  is  regarded  as  an  easy  manner 
of  shaking  off  this  world’s  cares  ;  where  one  hears 
of  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  intrigue,  of  the 
miseries  and  troubles  of  donwstic  life;  where  a 
highwayman  is  a  hero,  and  a  dexterous  thief  is  up¬ 
held  as  the  pattern  of  imitation — a  gallant  and  gay 
Jack  Shephard ;  where  the  smuggler,  who  has  killed 
his  dozen,  is,  when  at  length  taken,  treated  as  a 
most  noble  and  injured  individual,  demanding  the 
greatest  sympathy  ;  where,  in  short,  virtue  is  de¬ 
spised,  and  vice,  if  not  actually  applauded,  is 
seductively  presented — is  this  the  place  where  in¬ 
fancy,  or  youth,  or  age,  should  be  ?  Is  it  here  we 
are  to  learn  what  to  avoid  or  shun,  what  to  admire 
and  imitate  ?  Is  it  here  the  moral  qualities  will  be 
improved,  and  the  animal  passions  subdued  ?  It 
is  said  that  the  vivid  pictures  of  life,  and  the  faithful 
delineations  and  expose  of  character,  render  a 
theatre  highly  useful  for  the  public,  and  especially 
for  the  young.  What  false  philosophy !  what 
error ! 

Even  with  the  more  respectable  portions  of  the 
press,  greater  attention  is  devoted  to  the  failings 
and  crimes  of  men,  than  to  their  good  doings  and 
virtues  ;  and  the  very  publicity  given  to  the  horrid 
deeds  of  egotistical  and  conceited  malefactors  has 
been  sufficient  to  induce  other  vain  and  weak- 
headed  villians  to  render  themselves  in  turn  the  ob- 
ject  of  public  gaze  and  attention. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  IMPROVED 
APPARATUS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 

OF  POPLITCEAL  ANEURISMS  BY  COM¬ 
PRESSION. 

By  F.  A  BULLEY,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  Reading. 

As  the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  especially  of 
the  popliteal  kind,  has  lately  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  as  many  emi¬ 
nent  surgical  authorities,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  have  spoken  in  favour  of 
its  employment  as  a  rational  method  of  treating 
these  diseases,  I  shall  be  excused  for  suggest¬ 
ing  an  apparatus  for  more  effectually  carrying 
out  such  treatment. 

Finding  that  this  method  of  cure  was  attended 
with  considerable  trouble  and  uncertainty  from 
the  difficulty  of  application  of  the  instruments 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  and,  more¬ 
over,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
this  difficulty  by  personal  observation  of  a  case 
lately  in  the  hospital,  I  was  induced  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  succeeded  in  con¬ 
triving  the  instrument  of  which  I  have  given  a 
sketch. 

After  the  clear  exposition  of  the  laws  which 
should  regulate  the  compression  of  arteries  in 
aneurism,  afforded  by  several  able  writers  upon 
the  subject  in  the  different  journals,  it  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  forme  to  enter  into  any  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  its  7nodus  operandi ;  I  will  only  state 
what  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that,  in 
most  instances,  a  steady  retardation  of  the  arte¬ 
rial  stream,  by  graduated  compression,  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  secure  the  requisite  deposition  of 
laminated  fibrine  in  the  sac,  and  the  consequent 
cure  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  too  sudden  obli¬ 
teration  of  the  vessel  is  in  no  cases  either  de¬ 
sirable  or  expedient. 

The  instrument,  which  the  engraving  accu¬ 
rately  represents,  is  capable  of  producing  a 
variable  but  well-regulated  pressure  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  artery  by  a  particular  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  pads,  which  are  made  to  slide 
upon  a  revolving  bar,  and  may  be  moved  at 
pleasure  whenever  it  is  found  to  produce  rm- 
easiness  to  the  patient ;  it  is  equally  adapted  to 
both  thighs,  and  maybe  removed  from  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  limb  with  the  greatest  ease. 


description. — A  a  flat  bar  of  steel  revolving  on 
the  extremity  of  the  central  screw  provided  with 
a  sht  at  either  end,  in  which  the  screw-nuts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pads  B  are  made  to  slide,  and 
thus  enabled  to  be  brought  near  to  or  separated 
fiom  each  other  in  their  application  to  different 
parts  of  the  artery. 

BB.  The  bolsters  or  pads  connected  with  the 
screws  working  in  the  traversing  nuts. 


C.  The  central  screw  working  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  circular  band  intended  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  general  pressure  by  its  action  on 
the  revolving  bar. 

D.  The  circular  band  Imting  a  short  padded 
iron  splints  at  the  lower  parts  of  its  circumference, 
and  a  spring  joint  fixed  by  a  slide  at  D,  to  allow 
of  its  being  opened  and  closed  when  applied  to 
the  limb. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  short  screws  are 
intended  more  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the 
pads  to  the  varying  depth  of  the  artery  and  the 
circumference  of  the  limb  in  the  different  parts 
of  its  length,  than  for  producing  any  actual 
amount  of  pressure  upon  the  vessel,  although  of 
course  they  can  be  made  to  produce  it  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  by  tightening  either  of  them  and 
loosening  the  other,  the  main  regulating  power 
residing  in  the  central  screw. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  description  of  this 
apparatus  is  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  an  idea 
of  its  mechanism,  simple  as  it  is.  I  would  only 
remark  that  it  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Weiss’s, 
the  eminent  surgical  instrument  makers  in  the 
Strand,  who  constructed  it  under  my  directions, 
and  who  will  be  happy  to  explain  its  uses  and 
mode  of  application  to  any  gentleman  who  may 
wish  to  inspect  it. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  OPHTHALMIC 
SURGERY. 

By  H.  HAYNES  WALTON,  Esq., 

Late  House-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Surgeon 
to  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Institution,  &Ci 

PROTRUSION  OP  THE  EYEBALL  OF  MORE  THAN 
thirty  years’  standing.  SUPPURATION 
WITHIN  THE  ORBIT,  WITH  CARIES  OF  THE 
MALAR  BONE,  CEREBRAL  SYMPTOMS,  AND 
DEATH  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

James  Burkett,  aged  forty-two,  a  carter,  tall, 
robust,  and  healtby-looking,  came  under  my  care 
at  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Institution  in 
May,  1844. 

Symptoms. — The  left  eyeball  is  more  prominent 
than  its  fellow  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
movesfreely  in  all  directions.  Theintegumentsofthe 
external  canthus,  and  of  the  angle  of  the  cheek,  are 
swollen  and  indurated ;  neither  redness  nor  pain 
existe.  The  eyelids  are  in  a  natural  condition  ;  the 
pupil  acts  freely — the  conjunctiva,  particularly  the 
palpebral  portion,  is  slightly  injected.  The  vision 
is  impaired :  to  use  the  patient’s  expression,  he 
“  sees  through  a  mist.’’  He  can  read  ordinary¬ 
sized  print  when  the  other  eye  is  closed.  The  axes 
of  the  eyeballs  are  parallel. 

i/^s^ory.— Temperate  ;  has  always  had  good 
health  from  childhood  \  had  syphilis  many  years 
ago,  in  a  primary  form  only ;  is  accustomed  to  hard 
work  j  appetite  good.  About  this  time  three  years 
he  noticed  that  the  eyeball  was  prominent,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  discovered  the  existence  of  imper¬ 
fect  vision.  He  went  to  Moorfields  Hospital,  and 
was  under  the  late  Mr.  bcott,  who  directed  leeches 
to  be  applied  to  the  temple  from  time  to  time,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  treatment.  After  attending  there 
for  a  few  weeks,  he  undertook  to  treat  himseff,  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  leeches  alone,  of  which  he  used  an 
incredibly  large  number — 800  within  three  years. 
There  has  been  an  aggravation  of  his  symptoms 
since  he  applied  to  Mr.  Scott. 

I  made  an  accurate  examination,  but  could  not 
detect  any  collection  of  fluid,  nor  could  I  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  of  the  nature  of  the  affection.  I  sub¬ 
mitted  the  case  to  some  professional  friends,  with¬ 
out,  however,  any  advantage. 

Ordered.  Hydr.  c.  cretd  gr.  ij.  to  be  taken  twice 
a  day,  till  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected.  Ung. 
iodinii  comp,  to  be  applied  to  the  swelling. 

^  fourteen  days  the  mouth  was  a  little  sore. 
Ordered.  Hydr.  c.  cretd  gr.  ij.  on  alternate 
days.  The  ointment  to  be  continued. 

I  now  lost  sight  of  my  patient  until  the  middle 
of  January,  1845.  He  had  not  continued  with  iny 
prescriptions,  nor  had  he  done  anything  in  the  in¬ 
terval.  The  parts  which  were  before  slightly 
BWnden,  were  now  considerably  so,  besides  being 
inflamed  and  painful.  Paroxysms  of  pain  had 


induced  him  to  return  to  me.  The  eyeball  was 
more  prominent,  and  its  movements  were  re¬ 
stricted;  vision  decidedly  worse;  he  was  emaciated 
and  very  weak.  I  could  not  be  satisfied  that  there 
was  suppuration.  I  made  an  exploring  opening  in 
what  seemed  the  most  favourable  part,  over  the 
malar  bone,  without  any  satisfactory  result ;  I 
then  deepened  the  cut  to  the  surface  of  that  bone, 
and  was  gratified  in  obtaining  about  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  ill-formed  pus.  The  probe  revealed  a 
carious  bone.  Much  temporary  relief  ensued  from 
this  procedure.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  pus 
passed  from  day  to  day.  In  a  fortnight  he  was  so 
debilitated  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  foot.  Q’aking  an  unfavourable  view  of  the 
case,  I  requested  my  friend  Mr.  Ferguson  to 
admit  him  into  King’s  College  Hospital,  where, 
after  much  nervous  excitement,  delirium,  and  fits 
of  an  epileptic  character,  he  fell  into  a  comatose 
state,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  February.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  kindly  informed  me  of  his  dissolution,  and 
when  the  post-mortem  would  be  held.  I  did  not 
date  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  but  I  think 
he  was  not  there  longer  than  ten  days. 

POST-MORTEM. 

Cranium. — All  the  parts  within  were  healthy ;  a 
minute  inspection  of  them  failed  to  discover  any 
abnormal  condition.  The  interior  of  the  orbital 
bones  showed  no  signs  of  inflammation. 

OrSeV.^Except  the  eyeball,  which  was  not  at 
all  altered,  the  contents  were  very  much  thickened 
and  infiltrated,  but  not  destroyed.  There  was  an 
abscess  cavity  on  its  lower  and  outer  part,  passftig 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  which 
was  carious  both  on  its  orbital  and  facial  aspects. 
A  little  pus  had  burrowed  through  the  spheno¬ 
maxillary  fissure  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The 
carles  was  very  superficial,  and  seemed  limited  to 
the  malar  bone.  The  surrounding  osseous  struc¬ 
tures  exhibited  the  changes  usual  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  carious  bone. 

Not  examined. 

Abdomen. — Organs  healthy. 

REMARKS. 

Protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  is  produced  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  some  of  which  are  very  obscure, 
and  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  mere  external  ex¬ 
amination,  but  require  actual  dissection  for  their 
demonstration.  Although  this  subject  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  I  shall  not  enter  into  it,  because  to 
do  so  would,  I  think,  be  to  exceed  the  proper  limits 
of  this  communication. 

The  partial  displacement  of  the  eyeball,  the 
slight  imperfection  of  vision,  and  a  limited  amount 
of  swelling  of  the  integuments  over  the  malar  bone, 
were  the  only  symptoms,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
which  a  diagnosis  was  to  be  made.  The  unaffected 
state  of  the  lids  was  an  unusual  occurrence,  for 
with  inflammation  about  the  orbit,  even  of  a  chronic 
character,  they  generally  become  inflamed  and  in¬ 
filtrated.  The  total  absence  of  all  pain  till  a  very 
late  date  is  remarkable,  and  contrary  to  what  might 
be  expected.  The  eyeball  maintaining  its  paral¬ 
lelism,  and  being  pushed  directly  forwards,  was 
likely  to  mislead  and  to  engender  the  supposition 
that  the  cause  of  its  protrusion  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit.  It  is  not  uncommon,  with  bony  and 
other  growths,  and,  as  in  this  instance,  an  abscess 
at  the  side  of  the  orbit,  for  the  eyeball  to  be  pushed 
forwards  without  any  lateral  displacement;  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  fat  in  the  orbit. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  He  had 
not  received  any  blows,  nor  was  there  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  The  question  of  a 
syphilitic  origin  cannot,  I  think,  be  entertained, 
seeing  that  the  malady  had  been  contracted  and 
cured  fourteen  years  ago,  and  secondaries  had 
not  ensued.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
abscess,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
caries,  commenced  in  the  orbit ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  originated  a  very  long  time  before 
the  patient  applied  to  Moorfields.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  my  prescription  was  quite 
speculative. 

The  protracted  duration,  the  age  and  the  health 
of  the  patient,  were  evidences  against  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  existing  disease. 

Whether  800  leeches  were  applied  it  is  impossible 
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to  say :  the  apparent  honesty  with  which  the  poor 
fellow  told  his  story  inclines  me  to  believe  it  as 
true.  He  certainly  had  leech  bites  in  great  abund= 
ance  on  the  temple  and  on  the  forehead. 

Before  his  admission  into  the  hospital  he  suffered 
from  the  most  intense  headaches.  Any  stimulus 
that  he  took  was  sure  to  bring  on  an  attack.  Porter 
was  his  accustomed  drink.  1  expected  to  see  some 
products  of  inflammation  within  the  cranium,  but 
thdr  absence  did  not  surprise  me. 

Curies  of  a  bone  of  the  orbit  terminating  in  death 
must  be  considered  as  a  rare  occurrence.  I  have 
often  met  with  ulcerated  bone  around  the  orbit, 
and  just  within  its  cavity,  in  scrofulous  individuals 
mostly  children ;  such  cases  may  be  said  to  be 
common,  and  their  result  is  favourable,  so  far  as  life 
is  concerned. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  orbital  tissue,  attended 
with  abscess,  usually  passes  through  its  stages 
quickly ;  the  pus,  making  its  way  to  the  surface,  is 
evacuated  naturally,  or  by  artificial  means. 

13,  Bernard- street,  Russell-square,  Nov,  6. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  IN 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  PHENOMENA  OF 

MOTION  IN  ORGANIC  LIFE. 

By  H.  BRADY,  Esq. 

Modern  physiologists,  in  their  researches  into 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  or¬ 
ganism,  have  evinced  a  supreme  horror  of,  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  boundaries  of  metaphysics ;  nor, 
with  few  exceptions,  faave  they  ever  permitted 
themselves,  to  indulge  in  abstract  reflections  oh 
the  phenomena  which  characterize  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  organic  life.  For  them,  every  motion  in 
the  organism  must  have  a  visible  cause ;  and,  if 
the  cause  is  beyond  their  reach,  their  inability  to 
grapple  with  it  is  only  ascribed  to  the  unfinished 
tutorship  of  their  organs,  or  the  imperfection  of 
their  instruments  of  research. 

Nevertheless,  physiology  has  opened  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  our  unbounded  admiration ;  and 
although  the  attempts  to  prove  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life  are  wholly  dependent  on  the 
operation  of  material  causes  must  ever  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  crude  in  their  origin,  and  hopeless  as 
to  their  accomplishment, — as  the  search  after  the 
philosopher’s  stone; — yet,  as  in  the  operations 
of  the  alchemist,  facts  of  infinite  importance  have 
been  developed,  increasing  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  store  of  human  knowledge,  so  our  re¬ 
searches  into  the  operations  of  living  matter  have 
spread  before  us  a  panorama  of  excessive  beauty, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  struck  with 
awe  and  admiration ;  the  mind  is  filled  with  the 
loftiest  conceptions,  and  we  are  led,  in  reviewing 
the  sublimest  of  the  Creator’s  works,  to  form  the 
truest  idea  of  His  attributes,  and  to  wonder  at  the 
omnipotence,  wisdom,  and  undeviating  constancy 
of  His  laws. 

With  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  we 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  Nature,  explore  her  most 
secret  cells,  and  grow  familiar  with  every  fibril 
that  forms  the  ultimate  groundwork  of  her  struc¬ 
tures,  or  conveys  to  remoter  parts  her  electric  or¬ 
dinances.  We  witness  all  her  wondrous  opera¬ 
tions,  from  her  state  of  quiescence  in  the  germ,  to 
the  development  of  the  perfect  animal; — the 
manifestation  of  its  intelligence,  its  growth,  re¬ 
production,  and  decay.  We  behold  her  surround 
the  minute  and  apparently  amorphous  granule  of 
the  germinal  disk  with  a  “  wall”  of  inconceivable 
delicacy,  to  form  the  primal  cell ;  another  and  an¬ 
other  is  formed,  and,  continuing  to  draw  her  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  plastic  lymph  with  which  she  is 
surrounded,  we  see  her  proceed  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  various  tissues  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  exquisite  apparatus  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  machine. 

In  all  these  actions  we  plainly  perceive  the 
operation  of  an  agent  manifesting  itself  according 
to  a  rational  law,  every  motion  being  evidently  the 
offspring  of  design,  and  the  design  the  construction 
of  a  whole,  composed  of  a  number  of  distinct 
parts,  or  organs,  to  each  of  which  a  separate 
function  is  allotted  ;  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
depending  on  the  due  performance  of  those  func¬ 


tions,  and  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  particular 
organs. 

But  the  action  of  this  ”  force  ”  does  not  cease 
with  the  perfection  and  birth  of  the  animal.  It 
still  maintains  its  empire  in  the  economy,  be¬ 
coming  its  conservatrix  through  life,  maintaining 
its  proper  structure,  and  counteracting  the  external 
influences  which  tend  to  effect  its  disorganization 
and  decay.  Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  presence 
of  this  conservative  agent  (the  tws  medioatrix 
natura  of  Cullen)— or  rather  upon  its  assumed 
existence,  for  its  separate  entity  is  mere  hypothesis 
— and  our  proper  application  of  that  knowledge, 
our  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease  will  in 
most  instances  depend;  our  views  being  prin¬ 
cipally  directed  to  the  assistance  of  her  efforts  to 
counteract  the  chemical  forces  which  are  called 
into  operation  wherever  a  lesion  of  structure  or 
alteration  of  function  has  occurred. 

The  nature  of  this  force,  as  manifested  in  the 
actions  of  nutrition  and  locomotion,  has  latterly 
been  a  fertile,  theme  for  the  speculations  of  the 
chemical  physiologists;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
pre-eminent  talent  which  has  been  expended  on 
the  subject,  their  arguments  have  led  to  anything 
but  satisfactory  conclusions.  Liebig  assumes  that 
the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  motion  are  the 
result  of  chemical  changes;  that  of  nutrition  being 
dependent  on  a  decomposition  and  recombination 
of  the  elements  of  the  food  under  the  influence  of 
the  ”  vital  force,”  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  cause 
of  growth  in  the  mass,  of  resistance,  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  decomposition ;  and  the  existence  of 
which  in  unequal  intensity  comprehends  not  only 
an  unequal  capacity  for  growth  in  the  mass,  but 
an  unequal  power  of  overcoming  chemical  resist¬ 
ance;  thus  endowing  this  force  with  a  separate 
entity  and  independent  existence;  and  he  confirms 
the  assumption  when  he  says ;  “  it  is  obvious  that 
a  certain  amount  of  vital  force  must  be  expended 
to  retain  the  elements  of  the  complex  azotized 
principles  in  the  form,  order,  and  structure  which 
belong  to  them.”  But,  with  a  strangely  per¬ 
turbed  logic,  he  soon  again  affirms  that  the  vital 
force  is  dependent  on  the  form  and  composition 
of  the  tissues  in  which  it  resides.  Thus  he  assumes 
that,  “  as  the  manifestations  of  chemical  forces 
(the  momentum  of  force  in  a  chemical  compound) 
seem  to  depend  on  a  certain  order  in  which  the 
elementary  particles  are  united  together,  so  expe¬ 
rience  shows  us  that  the  vital  phenomena  are  in¬ 
separable  from  matter — that  the  manifest  actions 
of  a  living  part  are  determined  by  a  certain  form 
of  that  part,  and  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  its 
elementary  particles — and  if  we  destroy  the  form  or 
alter  the  composition  of  the  organ,  all  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  its  vitality  disappear.”  If  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  force  be  dependent  on  the  form  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  resides,  the  force 
itself  must  have  a  similar  dependence ;  because, 
to  speak  of  the  manifestations  of  a  force  as  distinct 
from  the  force  itself  is  palpably  absurd.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  reconcile  his  assumption  of  its 
separate  entity,  its  independent  existence,  with 
his  later  assertion,  that  the  manifest  actions  of  a 
living  part  are  determined  by  a  certain  form  of 
that  part  and  a  certain  arrangement  of  its  ele¬ 
mentary  particles  ?  Can  we  conceive  anything 
more  contradictory  and  illogical  than  this  reason¬ 
ing  ?  The  inextricable  maze  of  contradictions  in 
which  his  arguments  are  involved,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather,  the  impos¬ 
sibility,  of  accounting  for  the  actions  of  life,  on  the 
principles  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  inert 
matter. 

His  theory  of  muscular  motion,  which  he  also 
designates  by  the  term  “  force,”  is  equally  con¬ 
tradictory,  evidently  cramped  by  his  ultr^-ohe- 
mical  prejudices,  and  evinces  an  apparent  desire 
to  establish  his  chemical  principles  as  the  pre¬ 
siding  deities  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
whole  organic  world.  He  proceeds  to  institute  an 
analogy  between  the  animal  motions  and  the 
force  which  is  manifested  as  the  result  of  change 
of  form  in  matter  (chemical  action)  in  the  galvanic 
pile.  After  describing  the  phenomena  of-  gal¬ 
vanism,  and  the  mechanical  effects  it  may  be  made 


to  produce— all  these  phenomena  being  the  result 
of  the  chemical  action  between  the  acid  and  the 
zinc — he  observes:  “the  acid  loses  its  cln  mical 
character;  the  zinc  enters  into  combination  with  it ; 
the  manifestations  of  force  produced  in  the  wire  are 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the  change  of  pro¬ 
perties  in  the  acid  and  the  metal.  One  particle 
of  the  acid  after  another  loses  its  peculiar  che¬ 
mical  character,  and  we  perceive,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  wire  acquires  a  chemical, 
mechanical,  or  magnetic  force,  whatever  name  be 
given  to  it,  according  to  the  number  of  acid  par¬ 
ticles  which  may  in  a  given  time  undergo  this 
change — that  is,  according  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc — the  wire  receives  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
these  forces.”  Now,  these  forces,  developed  by 
change  of  matter,  he  assumes  to  be  analogous 
to  the  vital  force  which  is  the  cause  of  motion  in 
animals;  but,  again,  we  find  that  he  himself 
destroys  all  analogy  between  them,  affirming  that 
change  of  matter  in  the  animal  organism  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  manifestations  of  mecha¬ 
nical  force  !  Thus  he  observes,  that ;  “  as  the  im- 
mediate  effect  of  the  manifestation  of  mechanical 
force,  we  see  that  a  part  of  the  muscular  substance 
loses  its  vital  properties — its  character  of  life ;  that 
this  portion  separates  from  the  living  part,  and 
loses  its  capacity  of  growth  and  its  power  of  re¬ 
sistance.  We  find  that  this  change  of  properties 
is  accompanied  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body 
(oxygen)  into  the  composition  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  just  as  the  acid  lost  its  chemical  character  in 
combining  with  the  zinc  ;  and  all  experience  proves 
that  the  conversion  of  living  muscular  fibre,  into 
compounds  destitute  of  vitality,  is  'accelerated  or 
retarded  according  to  the  amount  of  force  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  motion.”  What  analogy  can 
be  traced  between  the  nature  of  two  forces,  one 
of  which  has  its  origin  in  the  transformation  of 
matter,  and  the  other  of  which,  reversing  the  order 
of  cause  and  effect,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  these 
transformations? 

That  change  of  matter  is  consequent  on  animal 
motion,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
an  established  fact,  that  muscular  motion  is  the 
cause  of  waste,  which  waste  is  resupplied  during 
the  intervals  of  rest.  The  contraction  of  a  muscle 
induces  a  change  in  its  composition ;  a  portion 
loses  its  vitality,  and  with  it  its  power  of  resistance. 
In  this  state  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
arterial  blood,  and  is  carried  off,  either  to  be  ex¬ 
creted  or  to  enter  as  a  secondary  formation  into 
the  composition  of  some  of  the  secretions.  We 
know  that  animals  die  after  violent  exertion. . . 
That  the  stag  may  be  bunted  to  death  is  a  familiar 
fact.  The  violence  of  the  muscular  motions  in 
these  instances  induces  changes  of  structure  more 
rapidly  than  the  organism  can  renew  them; 
muscles  become  disorganized — their  inherent 
power  of  contraction,  their  allotted  function,  be¬ 
comes  exhausted,  and  their  vitality  is  destroyed. 
There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  loss  ot 
power  in  muscle  is  mainly  dependent  on  failure 
in  its  nutrition;  so  long  as  it  retains  its  integrity, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  its  function  will 
remain  unimpaired.  The  heart,  it  is  well  known, 
will  continue  to  pulsate  for  some  time  after  it  has 
been  separated  from  the  body ;  that  of  a  serpent 
for  many  hours  !  On  what  does  motion  depend 
in  these  instances  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  it  depends 
on  the  integrity  of  the  organ  not  being  yet 
wholly  destroyed,  and  therefore  performing  its 
function  so  long  as  it  retains  its  vitality.  This 
may  be  even  much  longer  retained  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances :  even  after  it  has  ceased  to 
act,  immersion  in  warm  water,  or  the  application 
of  any  stimulus,  will  cause  it  to  renew  its  contrac¬ 
tions  and  dilatations — the  cause  of  its  ultimate  ces¬ 
sation  being  obviously  dependent  on  changes 
produced  in  the  composition  of  its  fibres,  and  the 
absence  of  its  renovating  nutritious  fluid. 

Reptiles  can  remain  without  food  for  a  long 
period:  the  scorpion,  for  instance,  for  months! 
And  in  these  the  actions  of  change  and  renova¬ 
tion  are  but  slowly  performed.  This  will  account 
for  the  length  of  time  their  muscular  actions  will 
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continue  after  their  separation  from  their  nervous 
and  vascular  connections :  the  muscle  refainin" 
its  integrity  of  stricture  for  a  period  lengthened 
in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  its  natural  waste 
and  supply. 

Reflecting  on  these  facts,  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  motion  in  animals  princi¬ 
pally  depends  on  the  integrity  of  their  special 
organs,  and  that  this  integrity  is  maintained  by 
the  processes  subservient  to  their  nutrition : 
muscles  contracting  in  obedience  to  the  same  law 
by  which  membranes  and  glands  secrete,  each 
being  endowed  by  creative  power  with  its  own 
special  ordination. 


Thus  the  assumed  existence  of  an  analogy  be- 
tween  the  cause  of  electric  or  galvanic  phenomena, 
and  that  of  motion  in  animals,  is  evidently  un¬ 
founded.  In  the  former  we  have  seen  that  a  fluid 
is  generated  or  set  free  by  the  tranformation  oc¬ 
curring  between  the  acid  and  the  zinc  ;  and  that 
this  fluid  is  transferred  along  conducting  wires  to 
the  part  in  which  its  action  as  a  force  is  manifested. 
This  force  must  be  dependent  on  the  conduction 
of  a  material  agent ;  for,  as  Mulder  justly  observes, 
that  which  is  not  material  cannot  be  communicated ; 
and  we  trace  the  origin  of  this  force  or  fluid  to 
the  change  of  matter  occurring  during  chemical 
action.  If  we  remove  the  wires,  the  force  is  no 
longer  manifested,  the  phenomena  immediately 
cease.  But  we  know  that  muscular  action  pre¬ 
cedes  the  change  of  matter,  and  is  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  its  connection  with  the 
nerves,  which  Liebig  assumes  to  be  the  conductors 
of  force  in  animals. 

The  organic  motions  are  necessarily  dependent 
on  a  fixed  composition  and  form ;  but  this  form 
and  composition  have  been  predetermined  by  the 
organic  force,  which  is  in  itself  independent  of 
form.  Its  manifestations  commence  in  the  ger¬ 
minal  disk  of  the  ovum — a  formless,  structureless 
mass  ;  and  here  its  power  is  as  obvious  as  in  the 
most  perfect  arrangement  of  the  living  tissues. 
-  It  differs  from  all  known  forces,  in  manifesting  it¬ 
self  according  to  a  preordained,  rational  design. 
The  force  which  places  an  apparatus  of  valves  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  is  the 
same  vital  agent  which  maintains  in  its  integrity 
the  entire  of  the  complicated  apparatus  of  the 
animal  organism  bestowing  on  every  organ  its 
structure,  form,  and  function :  on  muscles  their 
contractility ;  on  membranes  their  secreting  pro¬ 
perty  and  on  the  brain  its  mysterious  ofiBces  of 
sensation,  thought,  and  volition. 

That  the  structure  of  the  animal  organism  is 
maintained  by  processes  purely  chemical,  even 
under  the  influence  of  the  vital  force,  there  is,  I 
conceive,  much  reason  to  doubt.  That  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  chiek  in  the  ovum,  for  instance, 
IS  the  result  of  a  chemical  transformation  of  the 
elements  of  the  albumen  and  the  yolk,  appears  to 
be  an  unfounded  assumption.  In  this  process  we 
observe  the  abstraction  of  the  minutest  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  fluids,  with  which  the  germinal  disk 
surrounded,  and  their  application  with 
wondrous  accuracy  to  the  particular  organs  into 
the  composition  of  which  they  are  destined  to 
enter.  Phosphorus,  lime,  sulphur,  iron,  ^Ifc.,  all 
have  their  special  locations,  and  in  which  they  are 
depoited  in  certain  proportions  with  unerring' pre¬ 
cision  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  combmations  have  their  analogies  in  the 
processes  of  the  laboratory.  True,  the  tissues 
may  vary  in  their  elementary  constituents,  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  ultimate  particles,  as 

^  Ihe  characters  and  proportions  of  their 

earthy  salts  ;  but  this  arrangement  and  combina¬ 
tion  are  directly  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  their 
c  emical  aflSnities,  and  yet  each  separate  part 
maintains  an  ultimate  composition,  and  a  form 
always  identical,  and  such  as  the  nicest  processes 
ot  the  laboratory  have  ever  failed  to  imitate.  We 
only  know  that  certain  elements  of  the  inorganic 
kingdom  of  nature  are  necessary  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  ot  the  living  organism,  and  that  these  are 
presented  to  it  (in  animals)  in  a  state  of  organic 
combination.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
1  IS  only  when  the  parts  of  an  organism  have  lost 


their  vitality,  that  their  elements  assume  their 
peculiar  chemical  characters,  and  the  play  of 
their  natural  affinities  becomes  manifest  in  the 
formation  of  inorganic  compounds.  The  only 
chemical  actions,  which  appear  to  occur  in  the 
processes  of  life,  are  those  effected  between  the 
oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood  and  the  constituents 
of  tissues  which  have  lost  their  vitality  ;  but  the 
deposition  of  new  matter  is  essentially  a  vital 
process.  No  part  of  an  organism  has  ever  been 
formed  synthetically ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  certain 
that  we  have  ascertained  the  state  of  combination 
in  which  the  elements  of  even  the  least  vital  parts 
of  the  body  exist.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  earth  of  bones  exists  in  their  organized  struc¬ 
ture  as  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  we  have  no  more 
reason  to  assume  that  it  does  so,  than  that  prussic 
acid  exists  in  essential  oil  of  almonds,  because  it 
yields  it  by  distillation;  and,  again,  the  condition 
in  which  phosphorus  is  combined  in  brain  has 
ever  been,  and  no  doubt  will  long  continue,  an 
unsolved  enigma. 

In  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
phenomena  of  motion  have  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  research  ;  but  the  inquiries  of  phy¬ 
siologists  have  been  instituted  with  an  apparent 
predetermination  to  connect  these  phenomena 
with  the  operation  of  extraneous  forces,  excluding 
from  consideration  the  fundamental  laws  which 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  manifestations 
of  life.  Thus  the  term — organic  affinity — has  been 
invented  to  characterize  the  force  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  inclination  of  leaves  and  flowers  to¬ 
wards  the  light,  and  the  extension  of  the  root  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  nutritious  soil ;  and  the 
term-— irritability — has  been  here,  as  in  the  animal 
organism,  applied  to  designate  the  cause  of  the 
motions,  which  are  observed  to  occur  in  certain 
plants  on  the  application  of  external  impressions. 
But  what  is  organic  affinity  ?  What  is  irrita¬ 
bility  ?  We  endeavour  to  form  ideas  of  forces 
Avhich  have  no  existence,  and  give  utterance  to 
our  assumptions  in  a  hypothetical  and  inexpressive 
phraseology.  There  is  no  observable  difference 
in  the  actions  which  are  said  to  be  the  result  of 
organic  affinity,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms  :  in  both  we  observe  the  manifestations  of  the 
phenomena  of  life — special  properties  with  which 
the  Creator  has  endowed  the  living  organism ; 
and,  when  we  observe  the  root  of  a  plant  to  ex¬ 
tend  with  a  seeming  consciousness  towards  the 
part  which  contains  its  most  appropriate  nutri¬ 
ment, — or  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  when  enclosed  in 
a  room  partially  darkened,  to  turn  with  seeming 
avidity  towards  the  aperture  at  which  the  light 
enters-— an  avidity  to  which  the  organic  force  of 
the  entire  plant  is  made  subservient,  as  exhibited 
in  its  rapid  growth  in  that  particular  direction — 
we  only  recognise  the  fact,  that,  in  endowing  the 
organism  with  life,  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on 
it  the  power  of  making  that  life  available  to  its 
preservation  ;  and  this  power  is  incorrectly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  term — organic  affinity — which 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  mutual  attraction  existing 
between  the  organism  and  its  natural  vital 
stimuli ;  but  the  attraction  is  not  mutual,  for  a 
ray  of  light  will  not  bend  out  of  its  course  to 
reach  the  leaves  of  a  plant  or  the  petals  of  a 
flower,  and  its  nutritious  fluids  evince  no  attrac¬ 
tion  for  its  root.  The  term — irritability — is  in¬ 
tended  to  express  the  power  which  exists  in  par¬ 
ticular  organs,  either  in  an  animal  or  a  plant,  of 
performing  certain  motions  on  the  application  of 
stimuli ;  but  it  originates  no  idea  of  what  the  force 
IS,  or  whence  derived.  That,  in  tlie  plant,  it  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  niechanical  impulse,  transmitted 
through  the  particles  of  its  fluids  from  the  part 
impressed,  the  experiments  of  Dutrochet  satisfac¬ 
torily  prove.  He  found  that  the  irritability  of  the 
sensitive  plant  was  seated  in  a  swelling  (an 
organ  ?)  situated  at  the  articulation  of  the  leaf- 
stalk,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  motor  power 
was  lost.  To  me  it  does  not  appear  at  all  prepos¬ 
terous  to  suppose,  that  this  swelling  may  be  a 
contractile  muscle  connected  with  the  leaves  by 
nerves  :  for  although  nerves,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  have  not  been  demonstrated 


in  vegetables,  for  aught  we  know  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  vessels  themselves  may,  if  they  are  not 
nerves,  have  analogous  properties  in  the  power  of 
receiving  and  communicating  to  the  motor  organs 
the  impressions  of  natural  and  artificial  stimuli. 
At  all  events,  the  hypothesis  is  at  least  as  feasible 
as  many  of  those  with  which  the  theories  of 
organic  motion  are  encumbered.  The  extraordi¬ 
narily  incessant  rising  and  falling  of  the  lateral 
leaflets  of  the  hedysarum  gyrans,  independent  of 
external  stimuli,  and  the  bending  of  the  stamina 
towards  the  pistil  at  the  period  of  impregnation, 
are  phenomena  which  are  doubtless  independent 
of  the  operation  of  any  chemical  force,  and  solely 
connected  with  the  special  vital  properties  of  the 
vegetable  organism. 

The  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  ancients 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  more  irrational,  or 
further  removed  from  the  empire  of  true  philo¬ 
sophy,  than  the  endeavours  of  modern  seers  to 
elucidate  bj'  physical  dogmas  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  of  life.  Life  and  its  phenomena  are 
inseparable  !  And  if  our  speculations  upon  the 
nature  of  the  former  can  only  be  regarded  as 
futile  attempts  to  cross  the  ultima  thule  of 
human  reason,  the  endeavour  to  connect  its  phe¬ 
nomena  with  separate  causes  is  palpably  absurd. 
If  all  the  parts  of  a  living  organism  owe  their 
form  and  composition  to  the  operations  of  the 
formative  principle  existing  in  the  formless  germ, 
it  must  be  a  strange  process  of  reasoning  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  deduced,  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  particular  organs  are  dependent  on  a 
power  distinct  from  that  which  formed  them. 
We  can  no  more  explain  the  phenomenon  of  mus¬ 
cular  contraction,  than  the  action  of  the  brain  in 
prompting  us  to  its  elucidation  :  we  know  that 
the  office  of  the  one  is  to  contract,  of  the  other  to 
form  conceptions;  but  this  is  the  limit  of  our  in¬ 
telligence. 

The  investigations  of  science  infallibly  demon¬ 
strate  that  certain  unchangeable  general  laws  go¬ 
vern  the  entire  system  of  creation  as  a  whole. 
Some  of  these  laws  (gravitation,  affinity,  &c.)  are 
observed  to  be  dependent  on  properties  inherent 
in  matter :  connected  with  its  very  essence,  and 
coeval  with  its  existence ;  and  the  immediate  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  uncontrolled  operation  of  these  laws 
is  to  the  assumption  of  the  condition  of  static 
equilibrium — that  is  to  say,  to  the  annihilation  of 
motion.  When  an  acid  is  neutralized  by  a  base, 
the  result  is  a  cessation  of  motion  between  their 
particles ;  and  when  a  falling  body  reaches  the 
earth,  its  motion  is  destroyed  by  the  resistance 
it  there  meets  with.  Had  the  planetary  systems, 
after  their  formation,  been  left  to  the  unopposed 
operation  of  their  inherent  forces,  all  the  planets 
would  have  been  attracted  into  the  mass  of  their 
central  suns,  and  their  motions,  as  well  as  their 
separate  existence,  annihilated.  But,  as  their 
separate  existence  was  determined  by  Creative 
Wisdom,  it  became  necessary  to  institute  a  force 
which  would  control  their  inherent  tendencies, 
and  compel  them  to  pursue  their  ceaseless  orbits 
round  their  common  centres.  This  latter  force, 
the  centrifugal  or  projectile,  was  perfectly  arbitrary 
as  to  its  origin,  having  no  analogy  whatever  with 
the  peculiar  properties  of  matter ;  for,  as  tliose 
properties  inevitably  tend  to  the  annihilation  of 
motion,  this  force,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  its 
perpetuation,  and  must  be  traced  for  its  origin  • 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  omnipotent  Creator— 
to  the  impulse  of  his  Almighty  hand  ! 

If,  then,  the  perpetuation  of  motion  in  the 
planetary  systems  has  been  determined  by  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  law,  irrespective  and  antagonistic  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  condition  of  matter,  it 
must  appear  incompatible  with  the  ordinances  of 
Creative  Wisdom,  to  assume  that  the  phenomena 
of  motion  in  organic  life  have  any  neces¬ 
sary  dependence  on  these  laws.  It  is  far  more 
consonant  with  the  exercise  of  true  philosophy, 
to  view  the  phenomena  of  life  as  dependent 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Great  First  Cause  j 
and  to  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  are  the  more 
forcibly  led  on  reviewing  the  inefficient  and  con¬ 
tradictory  theories  on  which  the  opposite  con¬ 
clusions  are  based. 
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To  pursue  our  investigations  into  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  animal  organism,  with  the 
preconceived  idea  that  the  actions  of  life — nutri¬ 
tion,  secretion,  and  motion — are  connected  with 
causes  which  may  become  appreciable  by  the 
senses,  is  natural,  and  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
satiable  appetite  evinced  by  the  human  mind  for 
the  attainment  of  knowledge.  But  when,  in  the 
pursuit,  we  have  arrived  step  by  step  to  the 
highest  point,  and  yet  fail  to  connect  these  phe¬ 
nomena  with  appreciable  causes,  let  us  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  seek  for  their  true  source  in  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Great  First  Cause  !  He  endowed  us 
with  intelligence  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  recog¬ 
nise  His  omnipotence  in  the  contemplation  of  His 
wondrous  works  ;  but  upon  the  fundamental  laws 
of  life  He  has  set  his  seal.  Our  researches  into 
those  laws  only  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
sublime  truth,  that  “  in  Him  we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being” ;  that  He  has  caused  all  things 
with  which  we  are  surrounded  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  comfort  and  necessities  ;  and  that  we  bear 
upon  us,  indelibly  impressed,  even  above  all  other 
of  His  works,  the  majestic  stamp  of  His  divinity  ! 

ON  MOIST  HEAT,  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC 
AGENT ;  AND  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
A  CERTAIN  NEWLY-INVENTED  MATE¬ 
RIAL  FOR  APPLYING  IT. 

By  ALFRED  MARKWICK, 

Surgeon  to  the  Western  German  Dispensary,  and  formerly 
E.sterne  to  the  Venereal  Hospital,  Paris,  &c. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  profession  a  material  which  has 
lately  been  invented  as  a  substitute  for  poultices 
and  fomentation  cloths. 

Before,  however,  alluding  to  it,  we  will  first 
of  all  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  beneficial  effects 
and  modus  operandi  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  on 
the  ineffieacy  of  the  ordinary  cataplasms  for  apply¬ 
ing  these  agents. 

1.  ON  THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  AND  MODUS 
OPERANDI  OP  HEAT  AND  MOISTURE. 

(«)  In  External  Inflammatio^i. — In  these  cases, 
their  value  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled  ;  and,  in 
order  to  show  more  distinctly  the  mode  in  which 
they  act,  I  may  allude  to  the  relaxing  and  even 
debilitating  effects  of  a  warm  and  damp  atmo¬ 
sphere  on  the  constitution,  as  proved  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  those  districts,  where  this  kind  of 
climate  is  peculiar,  being  generally  of  a  weakly, 
lymphatic  temperament ;  and  also  to  the  well- 
known  property  of  caloric,  in  causing  the  dilatation 
or  expansion  of  bodies. 

Heat  and  moisture,  or,  in  other  words,  moist  heat, 
has  then  a  decidedly  relaxing  effect  :  it  relieves 
pain,  both  by  its  direct  soothing  action  on  the 
cutaneous  nerves  themselves,  and  by  removing  the 
pressure  produced  on  them  by  the  tension  of  the 
inflamed  parts  ;  it  also  relieves  the  distended 
vessels  by  promoting  effusions  from  them,  and 
by  increasing  the  cutaneous  exhalation  j  and 
by  causing  the  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  it  has  the  effect  of  detaching  from 
the  sides  of  the  canals  the  numerous  lymph 
globules  which  appear,  from  the  researches  of 
Addison,(a)  Williams, (1))  and  others,  to  be  an 
essential  formation  in  inflammation,  and  one  of  the 
causes  of  obstruction ;  and  thus  it  enables  the  vis  d 
tergo  to  propel  onwards  the  blood  that  has  become 
congested  and  coagulated,  and  thus  indirectly 
restores  to  the  flaccid  capillaries  that  tonicity,  the 
loss  of  which  (the  second  cause  of  the  obstruction) 
has  deprived  them  of  the  necessary  degree  of  ten¬ 
sion  for  transmitting  the  onward  current.  Moist 
heat,  then,  removes  congestion,  and  is  a  very  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  equalizing  the  circulation  through 
the  affected  parts ;  and,  by  giving  rise  to  an  in¬ 
creased  determination  of  blood  towards  it,  pro¬ 
motes  the  formation  of  matter,  when  inflammation 
is  about  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  and  likewise 
it  accelerates  the  separation  of  slough.  All  these 
effects  will  be  more  marked,  the  greater  the  extent 
of  surface  over  which  the  moist  heat  is  applied  — 

(a)  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  27,  pp.  477,  629. 

(b)  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1841,  Med.  Gaz., 
vol.  28 ;  also  “  Principles  of  Medicine,”  p.  209 
et  seq. 


'Veber  having  proved,  by  his  experiments  on  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin,  that  a  slight  impression 
made  on  a  large  surface  of  the  integument  has  a 
much  greater  effect  on  the  nervoiis  system,  than  a 
stronger  impression  on  a  smaller  surface.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  very  severe  burn,  of  trifling  ex¬ 
tent,  will  not  produce  nearly  so  much  constitu¬ 
tional  disturbance  as  one  much  less  severe,  but 
considerably  more  extensive ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  has 
also  stated  that  the  emollient  properties  of  water 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  its  temperature 
can  be  increased  without  producing  pain  or  incon¬ 
venience.  Moist  heat  has,  moreover,  a  cooling 
effect  in  promoting  a  free  and  more  abundant 
perspiration. 

(b)  In  Internal  Inflammation. — Here  moist  heat 
not  only  has  a  soothing  and  relaxing  action,  but 
likewise  a  very  powerful  derivative  and  revulsive 
one;  and,  when  we  consider  the  great  vascularity 
of  tlie  cutaneous  tissue,  we  can  readily  conceive  how 
easily  it  can  produce  this  latter  effect,  and  what  an 
important  and  useful  agent  it  must  be  in  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  peritoneum,  the  stomach,  the  bowels, 
the  liver,  the  bladder,  the  kidneys,  and  the  lungs. 
Independently,  however,  of  its  soothing  and  revulsive 
properties,  it  seems,  likewise,  to  do  good  by  be¬ 
coming  absorbed,  and  then  acting  directly  on  the 
inflamed  structures  themselves ;  and  I  may  here 
remark,  that  this  absorbent  power  of  the  skin  may 
be  of  considerable  value  to  us  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  by  enabling  certain  active  remedies  to  be 
absorbed  with  the  warm  fluid,  and  brought  into 
actual  contact  with  the  affected  parts. 

In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  the  external  ap¬ 
plication  of  warmth  and  moisture  will  be  found 
a  very  effectual  means  of  relieving  the  oppressive 
dyspnoea;  while  its  relaxing  effects  render  it  like¬ 
wise  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  spasmodic  affec¬ 
tions,  as  colic,  &c.  I  may  refer,  as  examples  of  this, 
to  the  influence  of  baths  in  the  reduction  of  dislo¬ 
cations,  in  spasmodic  stricture,  and  in  strangulated 
hernia. 

(c)  In  many  Cxitaneous  Eruptions,  Ulcers,  <^c., 
it  is  also  extremely  beneficial ;  and  numerous  other 
cases  might  be  adduced  in  which  it  is  productive  of 
very  good  effects,  but  suificient  examples  have  been 
given  to  prove  its  value.  I  will,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  consider — 

2.  THE  NATURE  OP,  AND  THE  OBJECTIONS  TO, 
THE  ORDINARY  POULTICES. 

There  is  no  therapeutic  agent  that  has  been 
more  commonly  resorted  to  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  both  by  the  medical  practitioner  and 
the  public  in  general,  than  the  common  bread- 
and-water  and  linseed-meal  poultices — a  proof,  if 
any  were  required,  of  the  great  repute  in  which 
they  have  been  held ;  a  fact,  too,  that  is  fully  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  writings  of  Abernethy,  in  which 
he  speaks  very  highly  in  their  favour,  and  enters 
minutely  into  the  process  of  making  them.  In 
describing  the  linseed-meal,  or  what  he  terms  the 
“  greasy  poultice,”  he  says :  “  it  is  beautifully 
smooth*  delightfully  soft,  warm,  and  comfortable 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  is  the  best 
application  that  can  be  made  to  an  inflamed  part,” 

“  provided,”  as  he  says  in  another  place,  “  the 
linseed  meal  with  which  it  is  made  is  sufficiently 
fine  ;  but  I  never  see  any  such  thing  now  as  good, 
fine  linseed  meal ;  it  is  all  pressed  into  oil-cake  and 
given  to  cattle  to  fatten  them.”  Still,  however  be¬ 
neficial  they  may  have  been,  they  have  not  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  free  from  objections;  and  from  the 
last  paragraph  above  quoted  we  may  infer,  and 
very  justly,  that  even  Abernethy  himself  had  fre¬ 
quently  cause  to  complain.  Since  his  time,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  both  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery  ;  and  medical  men  have  been  led,  in  conse- 
sequence  of  these  objections,  to  abandon,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  use  of  poultices,  and  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  other  means  of  apidying  warmth  and 
moisture,  with  a  view  to  produce  equally  good 
effects,  unattended  by  disadvantages.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  whether  the  requisite  beneficial  re¬ 
sults,  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  proper  appli-  i 
cation  of  moist  heat,  have  been  produced  by  the 
materials  that  have  been  hitherto  substituted  for  i 
them.  _  ' 

Poultices  are  external  applications,  or  epithems  i 
of  a  pulpy  and  tenacious  consistence,  possessing  ] 


emollient,  sedative, stimulating,  tonic,  aatringent,or 
antiseptic  properties,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  made.  They 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts  ; — the  liquor  or 
fluid  part,  and  the  corpus,  or  tliat  upon  which  their 
-  consistence  depends.  A  third,  the  acccssorium, 

■  which  is  not  always  present,  was  added  by  the 
;  ancient  pharmaceutists.  The  corpus,  or  body  of 
1  the  poultice,  is  generally  formed  of  bread,  linseed 
•  meal,  potato  starch,  bran,  or  malt,  and  is  intended 
i  merely  as  a  recipient  for  the  liquor  and  the  acces- 

sorium,  upon  which  alone  the  effects  of  cataplasms 

■  depend.  The  liquor  consists  of  simple  water  or 
;  some  mucilaginous  decoction  ;  and  any  addition 

made  to  it  with  a  view  of  converting  the  common 
emollient  poultice,  which  I  take  as  the  type,  into 
one  of  a  sedative,  stimulating,  tonic,  astringent,  or 
antiseptic  character,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  acces¬ 
sor!  um. 

The  great  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  the  ordinary  poultices  are,  that  they  do  not 
retain  their  warmth  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ; 
that  they  soon  become  dry  and  harsh,  and  require 
frequent  changing ;  that  the  material  or  substance, 
which  is  usually  employed  to  give  them  the  re¬ 
quisite  consistence,  is  of  that  nature  as  not 
only  to  enter  quickly  into  decomposition,  and  in 
tills  state  to  evolve  a  very  fetid,  disagreeable 
odour,  and  likewise  to  irritate  the  skin,  and 
even  in  some  cases  to  occasion  a  pustular 
eruption,  but  also  to  form  with  the  water  a  heavy 
compound,  perfectly  insupportable  in  many  very 
painful  affections.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  linseed  meal,  which  has  the  property  of 
combining  with  the  fluid,  and  thus  preventing 
its  proper,  necessary,  and  effectual  contact 
with  the  skin.  In  a  word,  as  has  been  well  re¬ 
marked  by  Mr.  Liston  in  his  “  Operative  Surgery,” 
p.  33 — “  Weight,  putrefaction, fermentation, stench, 
and  filth  are  inseparable  from  the  best  and  most 
scientifically  contrived  epithems  and  cataplasms.” 
In  fact, it  is  owingto  these  very  great  disadvantages, 
which  constantly  attend  their  application,  and  the 
impossibility  of  effectually  producing  all  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  warmth  and  moisture  by  their 
means,  that  they  are  daily  falling  more  generally 
into  disuse;  indeed  they  have  long  since  been 
abandoned  by  some  of  our  first  surgeons;  and  Mr. 
Liston  remarks  (Joe.  cit.,  p.  231),  when  alluding  to 
this  subject,  that  “  a  poultice,  the  very  name  of 
which  is  associated  with  putrefaction  and  nastiness, 
has  very  seldom  been  employed,  either  in  my 
hospital  or  private  practice,  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years;  in  fact,  our  nurses  at  the  North 
London  have  now  almost  forgotten  the  mode  of 
forming  the  abomination.”  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  discover 
some  material  by  which  heat  and  moisture  might 
be  so  effectually  applied  as  to  secure  the  whole  of 
their  highly-beneficiql  effects,  without  any  at¬ 
tendant  inconvenience  or  bad  result.  This  has  lately 
been  most  successfully  accomplished  by  the  newly- 
invented  article  I  am  about  to  introduce,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  profession  is  earnestly 
requested.  And  I  do  so  with  a  full  conviction, 
from  the  numerous  trials  that  have  been  made  of 
it,  both  by  myself  and  other  professional  men,  that 
it  will  be  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  * 

A  poultice  should  be  a  light,  clean,  and  com¬ 
fortable  application,  free  from  any  unpleasant 
smell  or  tendency  to  decomposition.  It  ought, 
also,  to  be  easily  and  quickly  made,  capable  of 
holding  a  large  quantity  offluid,andbe  a  bad  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  in  order  that  it  may  not  cool  too 
rapidly,  and  require  to  be  too  frequently  renewed  ; 
while  its  corpus,  or  body,  should  act  merely  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  liquid,  so  that  the  latter  may 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  part  to  which 
the  epithem  is  applied. 

Such,  then,  being  the  necessary  requisites  for 
materials  intended  to  convey  heat  and  moisture, 
let  us  see  whether  they  are  possessed  by  the  one  I 
am  now  recommending. 

This  is  an  article  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
sponge  and  wool,  felted  together  so  as  to  form  an 
even  and  soft  fabric,  which  may  be  made  of  various 
degrees  of  thickness,  and  afterwards  rendered  im¬ 
permeable  by  a  coating  of  India  rubber.  Hence,  I 
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propose  to  terra  it  the  “  imperraeable  spongio- 
piline.”  Its  texture,  then,  is  spongy,  and  it  is 
thereby  enabled,  in  the  first  place,  to  hold  a  consider¬ 
able  quantify  of  fluid,  whicli  it  readily  yields  to  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat :  conse¬ 
quently,  from  this,  and  from  the  evaporation  being 
at  the  same  time  prevented  by  its  caoutchouc 
backing,  it  retains  its  warmth  and  moisture  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  produces  much  more  bene¬ 
ficial  results,  than  any  other  substance,  even  when 
covered  with  oil-silk,  inasmuch  as  this,  although 
perfectly  impervious  when  new  and  good,  allows 
the  vapour  to  escape  between  it  and  the  material 
over  which  it  is  placed. 

This  watery  vapour,  therefore,  being  eflTectually 
prevented  from  passing  oft’  by  the  India  rubber, 
tends  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  epithem, 
and  to  greatly  promote,  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  without  the  necessity  for  frequent  renewal,  its 
soothing  and  relaxing  action.  How  different  in 
this  respect  to  the  ordinary  poultice,  which,  I  main¬ 
tain,  requires  to  be  renewed  at  least  every  hour, 
and  in  many  cases  oftener,  to  ensure  the  requisite 
and  beneficial  effects  of  its  warmth  and  moisture; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  after  that  time,  sometimes 
long  before,  there  is  no  longer  any  warmth  in  the 
epithem.  This,  however,  is  but  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  done ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  as  many  as  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  hours,  and 
even  longer,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  time 
it  is  not  only  useless,  but  in  many  instances  de¬ 
cidedly  injurious. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
common  poultice,  which  is :  that  the  greater  the 
heat  of  the  part,  tlie  more  frequently  does  it  require 
to  be  changed :  for  the  caloric,  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  disengaged,  very  speedily  dries 
up  its  moisture,  and  greatly  accelerates  the  putre¬ 
factive  fermentation,  or  decomposition.  Now,  to 
neglect  this,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  it,  would  be  alike  a 
source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  patient. 
Let  ns  suppose,  for  instance,  a  person  to  give 
the  most  careful  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  hourly  repetition  of  the  poultice,  with 
a  view  to  procure  the  utmost  benefit  from  its 
warmth  and  moisture;  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  is  {extremely  irksome,  and  indeed,  as  every 
medical  man  must  have  observed,  painful,  to  the 
Buftierer  ?  On  the  contrary,  suppose  the  person  is 
not  so  attentive,  and,  instead  of  changing  the  cata¬ 
plasm,  allows  it  to  remain,  as  we  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  for  several  hours;  what,  then,  is  the  result? 
Why,  it  becomes  dry,  adheres  to  the  part,  and  un¬ 
dergoes  decomposition;  very  fetid,  disagreeable 
gases  are  evolved,  which  are  so  irritating  as  frequently 
to  produce  a  pustular  eruption,  and  aggravate 
the  afiTection  for  which  it  was  applied. 

Hence,  then,  a  poultice  can  never  constitute  a 
proper  and  effectual  mzacoi  of  applying  warmth  and 
moisture ;  whereas  the  neio  material  is  perfectly 
free  from  this  very  important  objection,  inasmuch 
as,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  for  twenty-four  hours,  it 
will  be  found,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  both  xoarm 
and  moist.  It  is  to  this  that  1  attribute  its  highly 
beneficial  action,  and  the  very  favourable  and  satis¬ 
factory  results  of  its  employment  in  numerous 
cases. 

Besides  these  advantages  of  the  new  epithems,  its 
little  bulk  and  extreme  lightness  render  it  capable  of 
very  extensive  application.  Thus  it  is  well  adapted 
for  all  parts,  however  uneven,  and  for  all  cases 
where  heat  and  moisture  are  required,  of  no  matter 
how  painful  a  character:  as  in  the  former  it  can 
be  retained  in  its  place  with  the  greatest  facility ; 
while  in  the  latter  it  causes  not  the  slightest  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  patient.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  than  the  ordinary  poultices,  when  applied 
to  the  head  or  face,  or  to  the  groins,  in  which  latter 
situation  they  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  retained, 
in  consequence  of  their  weight  and  pultacious 
nature.  In  these  cases,  the  superiority  of  the  “  im¬ 
permeable  spongio-piline"  must  be  at  once  appa¬ 
rent.  In  the  first,  it  constitutes  a  delightfully  soft, 
warm,  and  soothing  application,  free  from  any  un¬ 
pleasant  smell;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  extremely 
useful  in  enabling  the  working  man,  whose  main¬ 
tenance,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family,  depends  upon 


his  exertions,  to  go  about  his  usual  avocations,  with 
the  swelling  covered  by  a  comfortable,  light,  con¬ 
venient,  and  beneficial  cataplasm. 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  article  is,  that 
it  can  be  had  of  various  shapes,  as  gloves,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  of  any  size,  so  that  a  whole  limb,  and 
even  the  whole  body,  if  necessary,  may  he  poulticed 
with  the  greatest  ease :  it  being,  in  fact,  a  ready¬ 
made  cataplasm,  so  to  speak,  requiring  only  to  be 
impregnated  with  hot  water  to  be  fit  for  use.  A 
vast  amount  of  time  and  trouble  is  thus  saved,  and 
all  chance  of  the  poultice  being  wiade  avoided : 

for  I  may  mention,  that,  although  so  common,  or 
rather  popular,  a  remedy,  but  few  persons  know  how 
to  form  it.  It  may  also  be  had  of  any  thickness, 
80  that  it  is  applicable  not  only  as  a  substitute  for 
ooultices  and  fomentations,  but  also  for  the 
“  water  dressing,”  in  which,  in  addition  to  its  an¬ 
swering  the  purpose  of  the  oiled  silk,  in  keeping 
the  lint  moist,  it  has  the  eS’ect  of  absorbing  any 
discharge  that  may  take  place  from  the  wound. 
Moreover,  it  is  cheaper  than  anything  ever  yet  em¬ 
ployed,  and  when  this  is  considered,  together  with 
its  unohjectionahle  qualities,  it  is  evident  that  to 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  charities,  and  to 
the  poor  in  particular,  who  can  but  very  ill  afford 
the  expense  attendant  upon  a  long-continued  course 
of  poulticing,  especially  with  bread,  the  “  staff  of 
life,”  this  article  must  be  invaluable.  In  short,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  all,  from  what  I 
have  stated  respecting  it,  that  I  am  sufficiently 
warranted  in  confidently  recommending  it. 

The  principle  object  when  using  the  spongio-piline 
is  to  impregnate  it  with  as  much  liquid  as  it  can 
conveniently  hold  without  running  out.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  placing  the  epithem  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  allowing  it  to  comjiletely 
saturate  itself,  the  superabundance  being  afterwards 
expressed  by  gently  passing  the  hand  across  it,  or 
by  pressing  the  fluid  from  the  borders ;  or,  secondly, 
by  placing  it  on  the  hand  or  on  a  table,  and  pouring 
the  water  on  it.  By  impregnating  it  in  this  way, 
we  avoid  wetting  the  backing,  and  thus  save  the 
time  that  would  be  necessary  for  drying  it,  and 
likewise  run  no  risk  of  moistening  the  patient’s 
linen. 
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free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
an  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  xoill  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order 
dh  ected  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  2)arty  in  town,  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  xohich  loillfrec  them  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13«.;  Quarterly,  6s.  M. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance, 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”— desirable  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference— may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s,  An  alloio- 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Close,  Manchester,  writes — “J  cox^^raiulate 
you  upon  the  wisdom  and  value  of  the  views  you 
are  1WW  propounding  in  reference  to  Dr.  Forbes's 
articles.  1  am  myself  a  lover  of  free  and  fair 
thirling ;  hut  I  do  fear  that  very  clever  xcriter 
aim  editor  has  overstepped  the  legitimate  bounds 
oj  such  an  exercise.’’ 

Np^'t'DKham’s  request  is  complied  with. 

Dr.  Hilber  s  communication  shall  appear,  if  possible, 
%n  our  next  number. 

^  '^t>t  prescribe  medicines  in  the 
Medical  Times,  or  give  gratis  opinions  as 
physicians. 

Norlo^.  We  think  the  duplicate  pi'actice  suc¬ 
cessfully  evades  the  act  of  \S15. 

Surrey.  We  think  the  word  “  chemist"  no  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  Apothecaries’  Company . 

A  Country  Practitioner,  who  sends  us  his  name 


and  address,  assures  us  that  his  eyes  are  opened 
by  the  letters  of  “Vox  Veritatis,”  and  that  he 
feels  it  would  be  treachery  to  his  order  to  leave  his 
interests  any  longer  in  charge  of  “  The  Fellows" 
and  qdiysieians  tcho  have  the  management  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  Association.  He  urges  that 
gentlemen  taking  the  same  rieics  should  take  the 
same  course.  We  share  our  correspondent’s  opi^ 
nion,  and  add,  in  the  words  of  Lucan — 

“  Exeat  aula, 

Qui  volet  esse  pius.” 

A  Sheep’s  epistle  is  evidently  written  in  a  very 
bitter  spirit.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason  for  its 
descending  into  a  personal  question.  The  public 
grounds  are  surely  sufficiently  strong. 

H.  B.,  xvho  addresses  the  long  letter  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  asking  them  to  undo  their  injustice,  has 
not  paid  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  question. 
The  Council  tcould  treat  him  as  insane.  They 
are  rioting  in  the  exruberance  of  their  success.  They 
have  the  Provincial  Association  in  their  favour. 

Galen. — The  able  letter  of  our  correspondent  on  Dr. 
Forbes’s  new  vieios  of  physic  shall  appear,  we  hope, 
in  an  early  number. 

Medicus. — There  is  no  earthly  chance  of  the  Re¬ 
gistration  Bill  becoming  late.  The  general  practi¬ 
tioner's  will  oppose  it  to  a  man.  Jt  xoould  be  the 
downfal  of  high  qualifications  ;  would  be  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  cheap  licensing  shops  ;  xcould  shut  up 
every  London  school ;  tomdd  beget  a  competition 
xohich  shotdd  give  diplomas  on  the  easiest  terms ; 
would  give  a  satisfactory  sanction  to  the  ’’charter,  ’ 
^c.^c.  There  is  no  chance  for  it. 

An  Edinburgh  M.D. —  We  think  there  would  be 
some  difference,  but  the  difference  will  depend 
wholly  on  the  temper'  or  character  of  the  Exa¬ 
miner's. 

Dr.  Daniel,  of  the  Isle  of  Nevis,  is  informed 
that,  though  obliged  by  his  proposal,  we  must  de¬ 
cline  if.  We  have  no  space  for  the  publication  of 
his  work. 

M.D.  cannot  recover  for  services  rendered  as  a  phy¬ 
sician  unless  there  be  proof  of  a  contract,  written 
or  verbal,  to  pay ;  a  physician’s  fee  being  a  quiddam 
honorarium,  like  a  barrister’s.  The  ’’old  rascal 
of  a  lawyer,’’  therefore,  has  the  best  of  it.  If 
proceedings  are  taken,  they  must  be  taken  through 
the  agency  of  an  attorney ;  and  as  an  honest  one 
is  out  of  the  question,  wethinkour  correspondent' s 
position,  betxoeen  the  “two  old  rascals  of  laxeyers" 
not  one  to  be  ambitioned. 

A  Medical  Student  says — “  If  xchat  Dr.  Forbes 
says  in  the  article  on  hydropathy  be  correct,  why, 
then,  the  money  which  professors  obtain  from  xis 
mxist  be  under  false  pretences.”  Laconic,  cer- 
tainly. 
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CRIMINAL  INFORMATION  AGAINST 
THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 

At  the  last  moment,  just  going  to  press,  the 
information  reaches  us  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wak- 
ley  has  applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
for  the  protection  of  a  criminal  information. 

We  need  not  apprize  our  readers,  who  know 
the  spirit  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  public,  that  we  rejoice  at  this  result — ■ 
rejoicing  not  the  less  because  the  eomplaining 
party,  having  the  aid  of  an  Attorney-General’s 
precedence,  has  yet  allowed  the  courts  to  be 
ten  days  open  before  submitting  to  them  bis 
complaint — the  complaint,  be  it  remembered,  of 
an  accused  judicial  authority.  He  has  been  as 
backward  from  the  commencement  of  November 
to  the  12th,  as  from  August  to  November, 
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Why  do  we  rejoice  at  this  result  ?  Because 
all  we  have  said  of  the  Hounslow  inquest,  every 
word  of  it — and  the  Coroner  has  not  dared,  it 
would  appear,  to  place  before  the  court  more 
than  one  of  the  articles  we  dedicated  to  that 
tragic  proceeding — was  founded  on  a  deep  and 
thorough  conviction  that  English  justice,  in  a 
magistrate’s  bands,  never  presented  before  so 
hideous  or  dangerous  a  front,  and  that  every 
interest  of  this  country’s  jurisprudence,  as  well 
as  every  interest  of  the  practitioners  of  the  im¬ 
portant  calling  of  medicine,  was  at  stake,  if  such 
outrages  on  judicial  investigations  as  that  at 
Hounslow  could  be  allowed  to  pass  with  im¬ 
punity  and  without  inquiry. 

That  inquiry — full,  searching,  and  conclusive 
— must  now  come ;  and  we  repeat,  that  we  are 
rejoiced  above  measure  that  we  have  thus  at¬ 
tained  the  “beginning  of  the  end”  and  object  of 
our  labours.  That  end  tee  await  in  calmness, 
in  satisfaction,  in  confidence. 

“  Sed  fugit  intersa,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus,” — Virgil. 
The  host  of  writers  w’ho  have  addressed  us  on 
the  good  or  evil  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association  might  well  accuse  us,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  them,  of  a  discourtesy 
unwonted,  or  a  caution  unworthy,  if  we  omitted 
longer  to  declare  ourselves  in  reply  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  the  exciting  subject  provokes  from 
all  parts — 

”  Under  which  King,  Bezonian— speak  or  die  V’ 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  without  eagerness,  yet 
also  without  hesitation,  to  our  response. 

To  give  precedence  to  a  truth,  ominously  sig¬ 
nificant,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  views  to 
which  we  have  opened  our  columns  are  the 
views  of  the  whole  profession.  Tried  by  the 
test  of  public  opinion,  the  Association  stands 
condemned.  The  verdict  is  as  unanimous  as  it 
is  adverse.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  was 
not  more  legible  nor  damnatory. 

Is  there  ground  for  a  different  opinion  ?  Is 
the  vo,v  populi  of  an  enlightened  profession  not 
the  vox  DeiP  Scarcely  can  we  admit  it  possible. 
Against  the  probability  stands  that  terrible  wit¬ 
ness — the  present  state  of  the  profession.  For 
more  than  the  sixth  part  of  a  century  has  the 
Association  existed,  and,  now  that  it  is  beginning 
to  pass  from  the  strength  of  manhood  into  the 
dotage  of  a  premature  age — when  in  its  strength 
is  seen  weakness,  in  its  weakness  is  felt  unpopu¬ 
larity — the  great  truth  is  recognised,  that  it 
witnesses  the  profession  in  a  worse  state,  both 
in  government  and  social  ease,  than  in  the  first 
hour  when  it  made  our  acquaintance. 

This  convicting  fact  stands  out  like  an  earlier 
phenomenon — with  all  the  consuming  brightness 
of  a  flame  in  that  night,  the  history  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  with  all  the  obscuration  of  a  cloud  in 
that  day — the  history  of  the  profession. 

It  is  a  column  of  condemning  evidence — a 
monument  of  reproachful  testimony.  It  is  his¬ 
tory.  The  sixth  of  a  century,  in  a  large  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  left  things  as  bad  as  it  found  them  ! 

It  is  of  course  clear,  that  with  this  unanswer¬ 
able  accusation  against  them — or  rather  with 
this  great  fact  standing  between  them  and  de¬ 


nial — without  some  weighty  palliation,  they 

have  no  decent  locus  standi  before  their  sub¬ 
scribers.  They  must  either  account  for  their 
extraordinary  untowardness,  or  be  overwhelmed 
by  it.  What,  then,  is  their  palliation?  What 
their  explanation  ? 

We  know  not ! 

We  have  gone  to  their  reports  in  vain  for  an 
answer.  One  petition  per  annum,  on  some 
occasions  laid  on  the  table ;  a  memorial  once 
in  five  years,  actually  it  may  be;  a  statement 

published,  if  not  stuck  to,once  in  adecade;  a  pro¬ 
mise,  every  annual  epoch  of  payment,  that  some¬ 
thing  will  shortly  be  done  by  Parliament  or  the 
public,  which,  never  being  done,  allows  the  con¬ 
venience  of  that  promise’s  reiteration  at  the 
return  of  the  usual  and  proper  season.  Turn 
over  the  reports,  we  say,  and  if  the  past  is  the 
guide  of  the  future,  if 

"  Experience  doth  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain,” 

we  have  here  not  only  a  history  of  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years,  but  a  full  Raphaelic  summary  of  what 
the  Association  will  achieve,  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
fessional  amelioration,  in  the  eventful  fifteen 
years  to  come ! 

“  Could  we  have  done  more  ?” — we  hear  one 
of  the  Council  interject.  “  Could  you  have 
done  less?”  we  reply.  Had  you  tortured  your 
ingenuity,  you  could  not !  You  have  aroused 
the  profession,  just  to  let  them  cool ;  you  have 
united  them,  just  to  let  them  do  nothing.  You 
have  concentred  them  into  impuissance,  directed 
them  into  inaction.  You  have  not  acted — you 
have  not  tried  to  act — on  the  public  ;  you  have 
not  influenced — you  have  not  tried  to  influence 
— the  Parliament.  In  the  thousand  journals  of 
the  empire  you  have  not  a  proselyte  nor  an  ad¬ 
vocate  ;  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty- eight 
members  of  the  Commons,  there  is  not  an  ex¬ 
ponent  or  defender.  Professing  to  seek  the 
greatest  of  all  changes,  you  have  kept  carefully 
outside  all  social  influence.  You  have  carefully 
eschewed  power,  as  though  it  were  a  sin.  On 
system,  you  have  occupied  yourselves  in  making 
bricks  without  straw.  It  was  the  mole  talking 
of  ascending  the  skies,  and  proving  its  sincerity 
by  burrowing  as  before.  With  your  sixth 
of  a  century  and  your  thousands  of  pounds,  you 
have  done  nothing,  because — and  how 
laboriously  you  know — ^you  have  tried  to  do 
nothing  I 

The  Association  wants  even  the  small  praise 
of  keeping  for  us  what  we  had.  So  far  from 
bettering  our  position,  it  has  witnessed,  tole¬ 
rated — we  deliberately  add,  caused  our  dete¬ 
rioration.  Who  can  forget,  who  forgive,  the 
front  shown  by  the  Association,  when  that  most 
infamous  of  legal  robberies — the  new  charter 
— was  forced  on  the  insulted  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons?  We  warned,  incessantly 
warned,  the  profession,  and  especially  the 
Council  of  that  Association,  of  the  coming  curse. 
What  did  they  to  avert  it  ?  When  it  came,  far 
from  contenting  ourselves  with  the  half  en¬ 
comium  of  a  quiet  protest,  we  expressed  in  un¬ 
measured  language  our  horror  and  disgust  at 
the  injustice,  and  roused  the  profession  to  a  just 
sense  of  indignity  at  the  outrage  !  Associations 
were  formed,  meetings  held,  subscriptions 
raised,  and  a  strong  public  opinion  set  in  active. 
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and  for  a  time  (till  low  treachery  came)  in 

effective,  motion.  What  did  the  Council  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association? 
Where  was  its  indignation,  its  zeal,  its  public 
meetings,  its  effective  demonstrations  I  Alas ! 
where  were  they?  We  had  them  not,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  had  for  them  a  worse  substitute 
than  silence.  The  Association  was  not  wholly 
motionless,not  thoroughly  speechless :  its  action 
and  voice  were  worse  for  us  than  the  want  of 
either :  for  they  gauged  for  the  enemy  the  exact 
weakness  of  our  union,  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  policy  of  holding  out ! 

Their  lukewarm  censures,  their  tepid  con¬ 
demnations,  chilled  the  ardour  of  the  profession 
in  the  same  proportion  as  they  withdrew  from  it 
all  chance  of  effective  co-operation;  and  the 
enormous  injustice  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
found  its  best  defence  in  the  faint  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  Fellow-ridden  Council  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Association ! 

Thus,  then,  stands  our  brief  account : — 

The  Association,  with  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds,  and  during  the  sixth  part  of  a 
century,  ought,  as  the  consideration  of  its  sup¬ 
port — 

1.  To  have  ameliorated  the  state  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

2.  To  have  guarded  it  from  aggression  and 
injury. 

The  years  have  gone  by  never  to  be  recalled; 
the  money  has  been  spent  never  to  be  re¬ 
touched;  and — 

1.  The  profession  is  not  amelio¬ 
rated. 

2.  The  profession  is  much,  very  much 

DETERIORATED. 

These,  then,  are  the  fruits  of  our  many  years’ 
agitations  and  promises ! 

These,  then,  are  the  results  of  our  many  years’ 
payments  and  pledges ! 

Oh,  excellent  Council !  Oh,  well-served 
subscribers !  Ob,  fortunate  profession  ! 

But  surely  there  is  hope— that  solace  of  him 
that  has  no  other — the  still- surviving  refuge 
of  wretches  whose  last  bubble  has  broken — 
whose  final  plank  has  proved  a  shadow.  Let 
us  see. 

We  will  fancy,  then,  this  great  Association 
contrives,  with  a  magnificent  revenue,  and  an 
applauded  management,  to  have,  after  so  long- 
aged  a  travail,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
show  for  the  costly  and  responsible  confidence 
so  long  extended,  and  the  multiform  hopes  so 
often  raised.  We  will  even  content  ourselves 
under  the  unlucky  certainty,  that  the  Council 
have  toiled  and  laboured  this  sixth  of  a  century 
through,  and  have  not  caught  for  us  one  poor 
minnow  of  legislation.  At  least,  then,  they  have 
prepared  the  way  for  something  :  at  least  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  so  costly  and  protracted  a 
gestation  is  promised :  they  have  surely  some¬ 
thing  magnificent  (if  no  where  else)  in  the 
wind.  What  is,  then,  the  attractive  bill  of 
fare?  What,  then,  the  inviting  programme? 
Let  them  lay  down  to  us  the  outline  of  the 
great  coming  campaign ! 

Ah,  yes  :  the  fact  must  be  mentioned  to  their 
credit ;  the  Council,  however  deficient  of  a  per¬ 
formance,  are  not  to  be  caught  without  a  pro¬ 
mise.  You  may  as  soon  catch  a  weasel  asleep. 
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as  the  Council  without  a  tub  to  throw  to  the 
whale,  if  the  whale  really  appear  and  demand 
it.  Since  our  correspondents  have  addressed 
the  profession  on  grievances  they  bad  no  longer 
patience  to  tolerate,  the  Council  have  come 
forward  with  their  stereotyped  consideration 
for  long  years’  bard  cash  and  soft  expectations 
— another  promise ;  and  positively  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assure  us  that  they  are  not  without  aims 
and  designs  and  pleas  for  the  future.  Forgive 
them  the  past,  and  they  have  something  capital, 
very  capital,  for  us  the  next  year.  We  reprint 
their  programme  of  the  season.  Anything 
more  consolatory,  under  our  huge  bereave¬ 
ment  of  cash — anything  more  completely 
atoning  for  a  lost  epoch  of  a  whole  medical 
generation — it  would  be  diflBcult  to  imagine. 
But  it  speaks  for  itself  so  well,  we  may  let  the 
whole,  word  for  word,  tell  its  own  tale  : — 

“  As  the  time  is  now  drawing  near  in  which  it 
will  he  desirable  once  more  to  make  known  to  her 
Majesty’s  Government  the  requirements  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  for  a  reform  of 
their  institutions,  it  toill  be  borne  in  mind  that  other 
objects  in  addition  to  registration  require  attention. 
The  registration  is  important  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  as  at  once  drawing  a  broad,  intelligible, 
and  strongly  marked  line  of  distinction  between  tbe 
qualified  medical  practitioner  and  the  unqualified 
pretender;  but  the  members  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association  will  not  forget  the 
principles  adopted,  and  from  the  first  contended  for, 
by  the  Association.  They  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Association  stands  pledged  to  a  sufficient  primary 
qualification  for  all  who  enter  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  to  the  securing  to  all  so  qualified  equal  rights 
of  practice,  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  in  the  councils  and  governing  bodies  of 
the  several  institutions.” 

The  heart  panting  for  professional  ameliora¬ 
tion  must  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  its  en¬ 
thusiasm  while  glowing  through  the  elevated 
details  of  the  coming  campaign.  How  worthy 
the  programme  resulting  from  so  many  years’ 
labours  of  so  many  illustrious  reformers  !  It  is 
instinct  with  life  and  action  and  hopefulness — 
a  microscope  would  fail  to  find  in  it  a  molecule 
of  indifference,  frigidity,  or  despondency.  Medi¬ 
cal  reformers  in  their  graves  must  be  almost 
awakened  by  its  trumpet  sounds  j  and  singular, 
indeed,  must  be  the  sympathy  which,  with  that 
voice  in  its  ear,  moodily  bethinks  itself  of  a 
generation’s  toils  lost,  or  a  treasure  equalling  a 
nation’s  votes  for  its  education,  flung  useless  to 
the  trunkmakers ! 

But  in  the  effusion  of  the  heart’s  sympathies 
let  us  not  overlook  the  “practical.’*  The  docu¬ 
ment  presents  us  with  the  important  avowal 
that  the  preliminary  measure  to  be  supported 
and  sought  by  the  Council  is  not  protection 
against  quackery,  not  the  restitution  of  surgeons 
to  their  own  place  in  their  own  College,  not  the 
provision  of  a  uniform  or  equal  education  of  all 
medical  men;  but  solely  and  wholly  a  regis¬ 
tration  as  physicians,  surgeons  (Fellows),  and 
general  practitioners,  with  the  collateral  privi¬ 
lege  to  Scottish  and  foreign  colleges  of  making 
registered  practitioners  in  any  number,  at  any 
price,  or  with  any  amount  of  education  !  The 
Council— four-fifths  Fellows  and  Scottish  Gra¬ 
duates — acknowledge  that  they  struggle  for  this 
convenient,  this  honourable  registration  of 
themselves  as  the  alpha  of  medical  reform  ! 
Let  them  get  it,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what 


trouble  they  will  take  in  securing  i  us  the 
“omega”! 

“  Scelera  ipsa,  nefasque 
Hac  mercede  placent!” 

What  is  remarkable  about  this  document, 
thus  putting  forward  “  registration”  as  “  the 
preliminary  ”  measure,  is,  that  the  statement 
altogether  is  notoriously  a  concession  to  fear ; 
without  which,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
would  have  been  well  enough  content  with  the 
“  preliminary  ”  measure,  to  have  accepted  it  as 
an  ultimatum  as  well  as  a  “preliminary.” 
Practically  it  contains  all  they  want,  as  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  the  body  of  general  practi¬ 
tioners.  They  talk  of  equal  education  :  they 
want  the  distinguishing  registration.  The  Wilt¬ 
shire  peasant  raked  the  pond  professedly  for 
moonshine  :  having  found  a  less  glittering  prize, 
that  suited  his  real  object  better — a  smuggled 
keg — he  generously  abandoned  the  advantages 
of  the  further  search  to  his  less  keen-witted 
companions.  Aid  the  “  Fellows,”  and  the  phy¬ 
sicians  now  equivocally  placed  by  law,  to 
establish  a  national  record  that  they  are  the 
princes  of  the  profession  in  the  year  of  grace 
1846,  and  they  will  not  embarrass  us  with 
much  assistance  in  obtaining  equal  rights  with 
them  in  the  year  1847  !  The  Scotch  Graduate 
secured  an  English  supremacy,  the  English 
Fellow  guaranteed  an  inviolable  charter-made 
superiority,  will  be  quite,  quite  content.  They 
will  have  had  the  smuggled  keg ;  and  we  may 
go  on  raking  for  legislative  moonshine  ! 

“  Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viair.  palantcs  quarere  vitse.” 

Lucretius. 

Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  various 
medicinal  usages  of  cold  water  by  the  profession, 
antecedently  to  the  abuse  of  it  by  Preissnitz, 
and  the  quacks  who  have  copied  him,  we  have 
a  few  more  remarks  to  make  upon  the  article 
which  has  suggested  our  comments.  Dr.  Forbes 
says: — “A  saint  may  sing  the  devil’s  tunes 
without  contamination ;  a  hero  may  wield  the 
weapon  he  has  wrested  from  a  robber  or  mur¬ 
derer;  the  medicament  or  formula  of  the  most 
arrant  quack  may  be  hallowed  in  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  true  physician.”  (P.  429.)  This  we 
very  much  doubt.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  air  of  “Jim  Crow,”  or  “Rosin  the 
Beau,”  would  be  about  as  appropriate  as  the 
versification  thereof  in  any  respectable  place  of 
worship.  The  unities  want  preserving,  as  well 
in  the  pulpit  as  on  the  stage ;  and  any  one  of 
the  “  devil’s  tunes”  in  a  church  or  chapel  would 
be  as  subversive  of  devotion,  as  a  harlequin’s 
dress  for  Hamlet  would  be  the  antithesis  of  his 
tragic  character.  The  weapon  of  a  robber,  or 
murderer,  a  hero  might  seize  in  a  moment  of 
emergency  to  defend  himself  with;  but,  that 
over,  the  more  hero  he  was,  the  less  inclination 
he  would  have  to  take  into  his  service  an  in¬ 
strument  of  crime.  An  unclean  vessel  is  hardly 
the  vehicle  to  use  for  cleanly  purposes.  As 
regards  the  adoption  of  a  formula,  or  a  remedy, 
from  a  quack,  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about  any 
such  dubious  proceeding,  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  quackery  possesses  any  knowledge  which 
ourselves  do  not  possess  in  greater  abundance 
and  perfection.  To  join  a  baud  of  smugglers 
in  their  division  of  booty  would  be  an  act  of 


wickedness ;  but  it  would  be,  additionally,  an 
act  of  folly  to  join  them  without  first  learning 
whether  they  had  any  treasure  to  share  1 

“  If  hydropathy  is,  as  we  believe,  a  thera¬ 
peutic  agent  of  great  power  and  value,  it  would 
be  worse  than  absurd  to  exclude  it  from  legiti¬ 
mate  medicine ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  by 
the  profession,  it  can  only  be  adopted  in  a 
strictly  professional  manner.”  (P.  430.)  If 
the  term  “  hydropathy,”  in  this  sentence,  is 
intended  to  signify  the  remedial  use  of  cold 
water,  internally  or  externally,  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  or  in  small,  alone,  or  conjointly  with  medi¬ 
caments  :  then  we  affirm  that  it  has  not  only 
never  been  excluded  from  legitimate  practice, 
but  that  it  commenced  therein,  and  has  been, 
as  we  will  hereafter  show,  a  familiar  remedy 
with  the  profession,  from  the  days  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  to  the  present  time.  As  for  ourselves 
adopting  it,  we  originated  it ;  the  quacks  have 
adopted  it  from  us  !  But  if  the  term  “  hydro¬ 
pathy,”  in  keeping  with  the  quackish  practice 
thereof,  means  a  fierce  outcry  against  all  legiti¬ 
mate  medicine ;  an  utter  disregard  of  all  diag¬ 
nosis  ;  a  similarity  of  treatment  for  all  cases, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  serious  or  simple;  an 
unblushing  system  of  newspaper  advertising; 
the  opening  of  places  like  hotels,  only  differing 
from  them  in  meanness  of  fare  and  uniformity 
of  beverage ;  a”nd  the  unscrupulous  practice  of 
case-coining  and  public-gulling; — should  this 
hydropathy  be  meant,  then  we  pray  Heaven  avert 
the  possibility  of  any  decent  members  of  our 
profession  betaking  themselves  to  any  such 
imposture ! 

The  only  “strictly  professional”  practice  of 
hydropathy,  is  that  which  was  in  vogue  before 
Preissnitz  was  in  fashion,  and  ere  bankrupt 
shopkeepers  and  renegades  from  our  ranks  ad¬ 
ventured  a  fraud  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people  1  The  hydropathy,  as  at  present  adver¬ 
tised,  is  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  for  needy 
men  to  get  a  living  by ;  any  fellow  with  an 
available  share  of  impudence,  and  a  little 
ready  money,  will  do  to  practise  it ; — science 
and  skill,  of  course,  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  for,  whilst  its  successful  “founder” 
has  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade,  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  capital  of  the  veriest  clown,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumable  that  the  nearer  the  heads  of  his 
followers  approximate  in  quality  his  own,  the 
more  likely  they  will  be  to  rival  him  in  the 
successfulness  of  recompense.  To  “  adopt  ”  a 
trade  like  this,  would  be  just  as  praiseworthy 
on  our  part,  as  to  announce  St.  John  Long, 
redivivus,  in  the  shape  of  a  stimulating  lini¬ 
ment  ;  or,  a  voice  from  Morrison,  in  the  form 
of  a  box  of  aperient  pills. 

“  In  such  an  hospital  (hydropathic),  although 
drugs  would  doubtless  be  but  in  slight  requisi¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  rational  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  exclude  their  use  entirely.  The  very 
fact  of  patients  being  sent  to  such  an  hospital 
presupposes  the  previous  failure  of  drugs,  or 
at  least  presumes  their  unsuitableness  in  that 
particular  instance,”  &c.  (P.  430.)  This  is  an 
extraordinary  doctrine.  If  it  be  presumable 
that,  in  a  particular  case,  medicines  have  proved 
useless,  and  the  patient  is  sent  into  a  cold-water 
establishment,  to  be  treated  hydropathicaUy, 
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why  have  any  medicines  in  that  establishment  ? 
If  physic  have  already  failed  in  the  hands  of  its 
legitimate  and  judicious  employers,  why  intrust 
it  to  other  men,  the  nature  of  whose  occupation 
necessarily  limits  their  knowledge  of  it  ?  The 
manner  in  which  poor  physic  is  brought  in, 
here,  reminds  us  of  an  old  anecdote  belonging 
to  Abernethy.  Having  asked  a  candidate,  at 
his  examination,  what  means  he  would  use  to 
procure  perspiration  in  a  certain  disease,  the 
student  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his 
memory  and  imagination,  and  still  the  perti¬ 
nacious  old  man  continued  to  bore  him  with  : 
“  Well,  Sir,  and  if  that  faded,  then  what  would 
you  do  ?”  The  lad,  driven  to  his  wit’s  end,  at 
last  exclaimed,  “Then,  Sir,  I  would  send  him  to 
you  to  be  examined,  and  if  that  did  not  make 
him  sweat,  it  is  my  opinion  his  case  would 
be  hopeless  !”  So  it  is  with  physic, 
in  a  hydropathic  establishment.  In  such  a 
place,  of  course,  there  is  only  one  crotchet — 
cold  water  !  An  unhappy  sufferer  comes  in, 
say  with  chronic  cough  ;  they  pump  at  him,  and 
into  him  ;  drench  him  until  he  is  nearly  starved 
to  death,  and  then  dry-rub  him  until  he  is  half 
flayed ;  and,  if  his  pocket  will  stand  the  purnp- 
iny,  the  process  is  generally  a  very  long  one. 
Should  his  cough  wear  him  out,  he  coolly  dies, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  it  j  should  the  cough 
wear  itself  out,  cold  water  has  worked  the  cure} 
should  neither  happen,  then  medicines  are  to 
be  given,  and  hydropathy  gets  the  credit  of  the 
recovery. 

“We  have  accepted,  at  the  hands  of  our 
hydropathic  authors,  more  than  one  alleged 
fact  and  explanation,  although  their  validity 
seems  to  us  questionable.  And  we  have  done 
this,  because  the  statements  are  of  a  kind 
justly  to  challenge  attention  and  demand 
thorough  investigation.”  (P.  431.)  Our  hydro¬ 
pathic  authors !  What  men  are  there  in 
quackish  hydropathy  that  belong  to  usP — 
There  is  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  would 
be  received  in  an  honourable  medical  assembly, 
or  whom  a  respectable  practitioner  would  meet 
in  consultation.  Our  hydropathic  authors  ! — 
Surely,  Dr.  Forbes  would  not  connect,  in  the 
same  sentence,  the  names  that  head  his  article 
with  those  of  Bartholin,  Keck,  Pechlin,  King- 
lake,  Floyer,  Baynard,  and  Currie?  As  for 
“  accepting  alleged  facts  ”  whose  “  validity 
seems  to  be  questionable,”  the  logic  of  the 
thing  is  quite  novel  to  us,  and  we  apprehend  it 
to  be  somewhat  novel  in  medicine.  Facts,  that 
are  really  such,  are  the  only  commodities  we 
care  for— those  that  wear  a  seeming  of  imposi¬ 
tion,  we  reject  as  unworthy  our  smallest  con¬ 
fidence.  As  for  accepting  them  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  what  they  are  really  made  of,  it  occurs 
to  us  to  think  that  intelligent  attention  might 
be  much  better  directed. 

“  Another  maxim  of  Preissnitz  is,  that  his 
patients  are  never  to  take  any  kind  of  drug.  It 
should  be  remarked  that,  not  being  licensed  to 
practise  medicine,  it  would  be  illegal  for  him  to 
administer  drugs.  So  that  it  does  not  follow 
from  his  disuse  of  them,  that  he  himself  would 
be  opposed  to  their  use  in  all  cases,  much  less 
that  their  use  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  his 
practice.”  (P.  440.)  If  it  be  a  maxim  of  Preiss¬ 


nitz  not,to  give  drugs,  of  course  this  is  quite 
independent  of  any  government  restrictions  on 
the  subject.  His  maxim  being  this,  he  would 
not  avail  himself  of  physic,  if  all  the  apothe¬ 
caries’  shops  in  the  universe  were  open  to  him. 
And  does  Dr.  Forbes  condescend  to  laud  a  man 
who  treats  disease  on  such  a  maxim  as  this  P 
Docs  he  himself  believe  that,  in  all  cases,  medi¬ 
cine  can  be  dispensed  with,  if  plenty  of  water 
can  be  obtained  ?  If  such  be  his  creed,  why 
not  “  throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ”  at  once,  and 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  ?  If  such  be  not  his  faith, 
why  panegyrize  a  man  ichose  faith  it  is  P 
Surely  there  must  be  some  sad  oversight  in  all 
this?  How  happens  it  that  we  are  advised  to 
study  the  principles  of  a  German  impostor,  who 
is  considered  to  be  so  thoroughly  such  in  his 
own  country,  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  prescribe 
so  much  as  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts? 

Next,  we  come  to  a  description  of  the  person 
of  the  said  Preissnitz*.  Dr.  Forbes  quotes  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  Charles  Scudamore !  This 
really  must  be  a  joke  !  If  Sir  Charles  have 
actually  begun  to  eulogize  the  German,  it  will 
soon  be  all  over  wdth  his  reputation.  The  only 
plan  of  washing  him  away  more  speedily  would 
be  for  Grant  (“  Random  Recollection  ”  Grant) 
to  advertise  a  book  called  “  Reminiscences  of 
Preissnitz  and  Pump-water  ”! 

Dr.  Forbes  says,  travellers  all  agree  in  stating, 
that  this  mundane  Aquarius  “  is  a  most  arbi¬ 
trary  and  tyrannical  despot,  issuing  laws  as 
irrevocable  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
commanding  obedience  with  a  haughtiness  that 
might  well  excite  admiration  and  envy,  even  in 
an  autocrat,  and  exciting  as  much  fear  in  his 
patients  as  is  found  in  the  subjects  of  the  Grand 
Turk  himself.”  (P.  436.)  The  greater  fools 
his  patients  for  letting  him,  say  we.  The  fellow 
is  clearly  an  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  “  Put 

a  beggar  on  a  horse  and  he  will  ride  to - .” 

For  a  German  peasant  to  be  bold  in  his  booby- 
ness,  and  play  at  dignity  with  the  dupes  of  his 
imposture,  excites  in  us  no  wonder  at  all :  he  is 
not  the  first  adventurer  who  has  covered  his 
illiteracy  with  assurance,  and  has  made  swagger 
the  substitute  for  moral  courage  and  fortitude. 
The  greatest  assumption  is  always  met  with  in 
the  smallest  minds,  and  it  really  astonishes  us 
that  Dr.  Forbes  should  take  the  Bombastes 
Furioso  style  of  a  German  quack,  for  other  than 
it  is — a  grander  covering  of  a  graver  deception  1 
As  for  his  cases — most  that  go  to  him  will  “  get 
well  of  themselves,  only  let  them  alone.”  And 
for  his  cures,  who  is  to  attach  any  importance 
to  them,  seeing  that  the  man  himself  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  disease  ?  He  may  call 
simple  cold  and  cough — consumption }  chronic 
bronchitis — asthma;  rheumatic  numbness — 
paralysis;  headache  with  heaviness — apoplexy; 
congestion  of  the  lungs — inflammation,  &c. 
Not  only  he  may,  but  we  know  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  such  errors,  and  very  natural  ones  we 
call  them,  for  a  man  of  his  capacity  and  acquire¬ 
ment.  But  who,  in  his  unprejudiced  senses, 
would  think  of  trusting  the  statements  of  such 
a  source?  Properly  speaking,  nothing  that 
Preissnitz  may  say,  in  reference  to  the  existence 
of  disease,  is  worth  a  moment’s  notice,  and  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  he  cannot  possibly  know 


anything  about  it.  And  this  sublime  specimen 
we  are  advised  to  credit,  to  countenance,  and  to 
consult !  Proh  pudor  I  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  applied  to  him  the  motto — 
“  Ne  sulor  supra  crepidani.” 
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LETTER  IV. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  that  the  letters  that  I  have 
already  addressed  to  you  have  excited  considerable 
attention  ;  not,  I  believe,  so  much  for  their  own 
merits,  as  for  the  turpitude  they  have  been  the 
means  of  disclosing.  The  excellent  letters  of 
“  Unus  Quorum”  and  “  Echo  Veritatis”  tell 
the  extent  of  the  disgust  entertained  against  your 
Association.  The  trumpet  only  required  to  be 
sounded,  and  a  host  of  armed  men  spring  forth  at 
its  bidding.  Give  a  voice  to  Justice,  and  she  will 
make  the  earth  ring  with  her  cries.  She  is  often 
mute  until  the  key-note  of  her  wrongs  is  struck, 
and  then  she  will  discourse  such  music  as  will  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  most  humiliated  victims  of 
oppression.  That  man  must  be  a  dastard,  indeed* 
who  will  silently  endure  insult,  and  allow  himself 
to  be  made  a  tool  for  others’  uses. 

It  has  been  admitted,  gentlemen,  in  the  organ  of 
your  Association,  that  the  Council  are  composed  of 
Scotch  Graduates  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons ;  but  the  excuse  is,  at  the  same  time,  of- 
ferred,  that  the  Scotch  Graduates  are  not  all  Scotch¬ 
men  ;  and  that  many  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  are  in  general  practice.  Now,  it  never 
was  my  intention,  and  never  shall  he  my  act,  to  carry 
on  a  warfare  against  races  or  individuals.  A  Scotch¬ 
man  practising  in  England  with  a  Scotch  degree 
is  still,  in  my  opinion,  an  honester  man  than  an 
Englishman  using  the  same  imposture.  I  beg  my 
readers  clearly  to  understand  that  I  am  not  warring 
with  Scotchmen  or  Irishmen  as  such ;  for,  if  I  know 
myself,  there  is  no  propensity  for  which  I  have 
greater  contempt.  I  esteem  every  man  for  his  own 
merits,  and  I  hold  all  good  men  to  be  of  one  bro¬ 
therhood  ;  and,  if  any  individual  man  endeavour  to 
fix  upon  me  such  an  unworthy  line  of  argument  as 
that  insinuated,  he  will  do  it  at  his  own  peril,  and, 
most  certainly,  to  his  own  disgrace.  I  denounce  a 
system. 

We  are  told  also  that  many  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  are  in  general  practice.  Where 
did  the  editor  of  your  journal  acquire  such  a  re¬ 
condite  piece  of  information  ?  Astute  man  1  What 
a  hearty  chuckle  he  must  have  indulged  in  when 
he  made  this  notable  discovery !  Has  Sir  A^tley 
Cooper  never  said  that  two-thirds  of  his  practice 
was  medical,  and  that  a  pure  surgeon  ^nust  neces¬ 
sarily  starve  ?  Were  there  no  recent  examples  of 
the  fact  in  the  twenty-four  Councillors  of  the  Col¬ 
lege?  Oh,  no!  nobody  knew  it  but  the  sapient 
editor  of  the  “  Provincial  J ournal,”  who  had  doubtless 
picked  it  out  of  some  black-letter  record  of  the  old 
corporation  of  Barber-Surgeons.  Common  sense 
will  never  want  an  effigy  so  long  as  Dr.  Streeten 
wears  the  cowl  of  the  confessor.  The  fact  of  these 
gentlemen  being  in  general  practice,  and  standing 
before  the  world  with  a  superior  title,  unjustly 
earned,  aggravates  the  injury.  As  general  prac¬ 
titioners,  all  were  equal ;  as  Fellows  of  the  College 
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of  Surgeons,  a  few  override  the  betrayed  and  in¬ 
sulted  majority,  deprive  them  of  an  equal  chance 
in  the  same  line  of  practice,  damage  their  profes¬ 
sional  character,  blast  their  prospects  and  interests, 
and  arc,  hence,  the  most  witling  tools  for  the  per¬ 
petration  of  those  corruptions  in  medical  govern¬ 
ment  by  which  they  live  and  prosper. 

The  general  practitioners  must  govern  themselves, 
Self-government  is  the  golden  rule  of  medical 
politics.  It  is  not  that  there  may  not  be  some 
very  excellent  men  even  among  the  Councillors  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  •,  but  as  a  body  they  are 
our  opponents — our  enemies!  In  no  class  of  life, 
more  especially  among  the  members  of  our  liberal 
profession,  will  you  find  twenty-four  men,  from 
whom  you  could  not  select  a  decent  character ;  but 
in  a  corporation  all  individuality  is  engulfed, — 
even  moral  eminence  sinks  down  to  the  dead  level 
of  corporate  selfishness,  and  the  only  check  to  this 
downward  tendency,  and  the  injustice  of  which  it  is 
the  parent,  lies  in  the  complete  identity  of  interest 
between  the  governing  body  and  the  members. 

In  returning,  gentlemen,  to  the  statement  on 
which  we  commented  last  week,  we  observe  that 
the  Council  have  cited  the  principle  of  representation 
as  essential  to  a  complete  measure  of  medical  re¬ 
form.  What  credit,  do  you  think,  attaches  to  the 
Council,  for  their  tardy  and  lukewarm  recognition 
of  so  important  a  principle — the  very  basis  of  all 
sound  legislation  ?  The  admission  of  this  maxim 
was  wrung  from  them  by  public  opinion — it  was 
literally  squeezed  out  of  them  by  the  two  arms  of 
the  vice  between  which  they  were  placed ;  they 
simply  gasped  it  forth  in  the  extremity  of  their 
agony ;  they  feared  instant  death,  and  the  rack 
tortured  from  them  this  reluctant  confession. 
With  them  it  was  a  mere  word,  a  cry — an  empty, 
insincere  avowal  of  what  could  not  be  withheld ; 
the  National  Institute  has  already  con¬ 
verted  into  A  F,4.CT  what  was  only  a  theory  with 
the  Provincial  Association.  Which  are  the  true 
reformers  ? 

The  Council  of  this  Association  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded  even  the  semblance  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  constitution  of  their  body ;  they  are 
self-elected.  Even  Dr.  Streeten,  with  all  his 
excusatory  adroitness,  admits  this  in  his  leader  of 
the  28th  instant,  when  he  informs  us  “  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  appointed  at .  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Association ;  that  tw  exclu¬ 
sion  is  practised ;  that  the  appointments  are  made  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  branches.”  He  does 
not  even  pretend  that  the  thirty  or  forty  dubs  and 
fellows  who  assemble  at  these  general  meetings  go 
through  the  form  of  an  election ;  for,  after  even 
the  enactment  of  such  a  farce,  it  would  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  self- election.  He  is  too  wily  an 
apologist  to  employ  the  Avord  election  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  the  term  is  perfectly  inad¬ 
missible.  He  makes  a  merit  of  the  nomination  of 
members  of  Council  by  district  branches  ;  but  how 
do  you  imagine,  gentlemen,  that  the  Council 
liaveven  able  to  arrogate  to  themselves  this  as¬ 
tonishing  amount  of  praise?  The  resolution  Avas 
passed  at  the  general  meeting  held  at  Nottingham, 
7th  and  8th  of  August,  1844,  and  runs  thus  : — • 
That  the  district  branches  be  empowered  to 
present  for  election  to  the  General  Council  such  of 
their  members  as  may  be  deemed  advantageous  to 
the  general  and  local  interests  of  the  Association.” 

The  words  are,  present  for  election,"  not  elect: 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  nomination  of  these 
district  members,  the  Council  have  the  power  of 
excluding  any  individual  so  nominated  from  their 
board  !  They  tell  us  “  that  no  exclusion  is  prac¬ 
tised.”  Modest  men !  they  bear  their  honours 


with  exceeding  meekness.  They  only  desire  to 
hold  the  lash  in  terrorem  over  a  refractory  branch, 
but  they  have  no  wish  to  exercise  their  power  until 
it  becomes  convenient  to  do  so.  This  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  despotic  power.  The  members  owe  every¬ 
thing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Council,  and  possess 
nothing  by  their  own  right !  Away  with  such  vile 
hypocrisy  I  The  end  is  come. 

They  have  been  organized  fifteen  years,  and, 
during  at  least  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  have 
contented  themselves  with  preaching  one  thing 
and  doing  another.  The  mask  they  have  w’orn  has 
veiled  their  motives  and  aims  from  public  scrutiny  ; 
believing  them  honest,  we  have  judged  AA’ith 
leniency,  and  conduct  the  most  palpably  injurious 
to  medical  interests  at  large  has  been  ascribed  to 
mistake  rather  than  design.  This  immunity  from 
censure  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue :  the  claims 
ofa  thrasonical  pretension — the  merits  of  a  factitious 
popularity — must  be  investigated  and  adjudged. 
Deeds  must  be  traced  to  their  designs,  and,  if  these 
are  found  scandalous,  reproach  must  fall  upon 
their  authors.  Public  men  are  amenable  to  public 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  individuals 
who  are  even  so  imperfectly  informed  as  Dr. 
Streeten  assures  his  readers  the  writer  of  these 
letters  is  on  medical  subjects,  to  pronounce  boldly 
their  judgment  on  the  evidence.  If  there  are  any 
men  who  enjoy  so  delicate  a  sensibility,  so  frigoritic 
a  current  of  animal  spirits,  that  the  least  word  of 
honest  censure  sends  a  rigor  through  their  suscep¬ 
tible  frames,  I  can  only  compassionate  them,  but 
certainly  shall  not  turn  aside  from  the  steady 
execution  of  this  duty.  , 

Again,  gentlemen,  the  question  recurs,  of  what 
USE  is  the  Provincial  Association  ?  The  National 
Institute  have  already  established  the  repre¬ 
sentative  principle  on  a  sure  basis ;  of  what  value, 
then,  is  the  advocacy  of  the  other  body  ?  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  uniform  standard  of  qualification  and 
equal  rights  were  the  main  points  comprised  in  Sir 
James  Graham’s  successive  bills,  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  constituents  of  any  future  comprehensive 
measure  of  medical  reform.  These  principles,  so 
fully  acknoAvledged,  possess  the  positive  character 
of  facts.  Is  it  not,  then,  absurd  that  any  Associa¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  in  existence  to  perform  obsolete 
services — to  do  nothing,  or  worse,  to  do  evil? 
Why  should  you  spend  your  money  in  vain  ? 
Better  at  once  cast  it  into  the  mire,  than  give  it  to 
maintain  a  hoax — you  yourselves  being  the  dupes. 
You  pay  your  money  to  be  laughed  at — you  pur¬ 
chase  your  own  dishonour.  Are  you  not  tired  of 
being  doubly  fleeced — in  pocket  and  character  ? 
You  must  not  expect  that  the  Council  will  break  up 
the  Association.  This  would  be  an  act  of  suicide 
they  will  never  commit ;  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
Avhen  the  cup  of  guilt  is  full,  that  the  dose  should 
be  administered  by  the  hand  of  another.  It  is  not 
a  very  enviable  office,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one.  It 
is  not  every  association  that  is  so  moderate  as  the  late 
League,  which  terminated  its  existence  when  it 
could  be  no  longer  useful.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
such  political  integrity  has  never  existed  in  our 
profession.  The  Provincial  Association  has  out¬ 
lived  its  uses,  and  must  perish. 

I  have  told  you,  gentlemen,  in  plain  language, 
that  the  ruling  members  of  the  Council  of  your 
Association,  being  chiefly  Scotch  physicians,  exer¬ 
cise  their  power  to  the  disadvantage  of  your  in¬ 
terests,  and  to  the  advancement  of  their  own.  I 
have  proved  this  by  an  examination  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  professed  in  their  documents,  and  acted 
upon  on  every  available  occasion.  I  will  now  de¬ 
monstrate  beyond  all  cavil  the  absolute  subserviency 


of  this  body  to  Scottish  interests,  and  the  complete 
alienation  of  all  sympathy  displayed  by  the  Council 
for  the  wishes  of  their  members,  the  general  prac¬ 
titioners. 

The  statement  Avhich  we  have  recently  depicted 
was  followed  up,  in  the  November  following,  by  a 
series  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  at  Derby,  and  which  were  intended  to 
embody  the  views  of  the  Council  in  reference  to  the 
Government  bills  then  before  the  profession.  These 
resolutions  were  notorious  enough  at  the  time,  but, 
as  it  is  probable  that  my  numerous  readers  may 
have  forgotten  the  eA'ents  of  that  period,  I  shall 
here  transcribe  them,  and  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
subtle  machinations,  the  dirty  subserviency,  and  the 
disgraceful  selfishness  of  this  Council.  That  ex¬ 
cellent  and  honourable  man,  Mr.  Martin,  of  Rei- 
gate,  together  with  his  friend  Mr.  Stedman,  of 
Guildford,  were  the  worthy  minority  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  in  protesting  against  the  folly,  or  rather  the 
wickedness,  of  the  Council. 

These  resolutions  were  a  mere  transcript  of  others 
published  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  more  crushing  evidence  could  not 
be  adduced  of  the  selfishness  and  duplicity  of  the 
dubs  in  the  Council  of  the  Association.  Doubtless, 
they  were  employed  by  the  Scotch  College  to  advo¬ 
cate  Scottish  interests,  and  they  seem  to  have  done 
the  bidding  of  their  masters  with  servile  alacrity. 
It  is  true,  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
moting  their  own  ends,  and  this  may  account  for 
their  promptitude  and  their  meanness;  but  to  do 
this  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  who  supplied  them  with  means  and  influence, 
was  a  ruse  thoroughly  treacherous  and  despicable. 

I  Avill  now  subjoin  a  few  of  the  resolutions, 
printing  in  italics  such  expressions  as  are  copied 
verbatim  by  the  Provincial  Association  from  the 
Edinburgh  College. 

Resolutions  of  the 

College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Oct.,  1844. 

1  st.  “  That  the  College 

testify  'their  satisfaction 
that  the  bill  for  the  better 
regulation  of  medical 
education  and  practice,  so 
long  expected,  has,  at 
length,  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Comtnotis, 
and  has  had  a  first  read¬ 
ing.” 


2nd.  “That  this  satis¬ 
faction  has  been  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  the 
two  great  principles  of 
the  measure — viz.,  a  uni¬ 
form  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  qualification, 
and  the  abolition  of  all 
local  privileges  — are  those 
for  the  recognition  of 
which  the  College  have 
on  various  occasions  con¬ 
tended,  and  expressed 
the  same  opinion  in 
petitions  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture," 


3rd.  “  That  the  prin¬ 
ciples  now  specified,  if 
carried  fully  into  effect, 
would  confer  a  great  be¬ 
nefit  on  the  profession 
and  the  public,  and  would 


Resolutions  of  the 

Provincial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at 

Derby,  A^oo.,  1844. 

1st.  ”  That  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  testify  their  satis¬ 
faction  that  a  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  me¬ 
dical  education  and  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  merol^rs 
of  the  medical  profession 
for  considering  its  pro¬ 
visions  previous  to  its 
passing  into  a  law.” 

2nd.  “That  this  satis¬ 
faction  is  increased  by 
observing  that  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  uniform 
standard  of  education 
and  qualification,  and  the 
right  to  practise  by  all 
qualified  persons,  with¬ 
out  respect  to  local  pri¬ 
vileges — principles  for  the 
recognition  of  which  the 
Association  has  on  va¬ 
rious  occasions  contended, 
and  especially  in  petitions 
to  the  Legislature,  and 
memorials  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government — are 
two  of  the  great  leading 
principles  of  the  mea¬ 
sure." 

4  th.  “  That  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  if  carried  fully 
into  effect,  would  confer 
a  great  benefit  on  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  public,  in 
the  removal  of  many  ex- 
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i^emove  the  evils  and  re¬ 
medy  the  abuses  now  ex¬ 
isting, and  of  which, for  a 
long  time  2)ast,  there  Ms 
been  too  good  reason  to 
complain,’’ 

4tb.  “  That  in  thus 
providing  the  public  with 
a  supply  of  fully  quali- 
fied  general  practitioners, 
the  College  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Government,” 

&c. 

I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  be  occupying 
you  time  disadvantageously  by  transcribing  these 
resolutions  at  greater  length.  I  have  brought  to 
light  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  my  charge,  that 
the  Council  of  this  Association  are  the  hireling  and 
self-interested  advocates  of  illegal  practitioners  in 
this  country,  and  that  they  are  the  servile  under¬ 
strappers  of  the  Edinburgh  College. 

Were  you,  general  practitioners,  aware  of  the  use 
to  which  your  resources  were  applied?  Are  you 
satisfied  that  your  sentiments  should  be  represented 
to  the  Government  by  the  hired  lacqueys  of  a  wily, 
encroaching,  and  self-aggrandizing  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  ?  Is  not  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the 
SHBEP  too  painfully  applicable?  Is  treachery  a 
word  too  hard  wherewith  to  stigmatize  conduct  so 
ineffably  base?  I  am  myself  astonished  at  the 
consummate  hardihood  with  which  so  shameful  a 
dereliction  of  duty  was  perpetrated.  When  I  com¬ 
menced  this  enterprise  I  was  prepared  to  find  many 
gross  anomalies  in  the  history  and  conduct  of  the 
Association;  but  I  must  confess  that  even  I  am 
astounded  beyond  expectation.  Each  new  reve¬ 
lation  startles  me,  and  the  higher  I  lift  the  veil  the 
more  my  indignation  boils  at  the  atrocious  mis¬ 
conduct  laid  bare  to  the  eye.  Anticipation  is 
mocked. 

Did  these  persons  flatter  themselves  that  such 
political  malversation  could  be  done  in  security  ? 
Whom  the  gods  wish  to  ruin,  they  first  infatuate. 

An  ignorant  man  is  always  self-confident.  An 
individual  incapable  of  estimating  the  strength  of 
an  enemy  rushes  wildly  into  danger  :  he  does  not 
know  his  peril  until  he  is  borne  to  the  ground.  A 
cunning  man,  too,  fortifies  himself  in  his  own  self- 
sufficiency  ;  alert  to  every  mean  artifice,  he  mea¬ 
sures  success  by  the  immediate  result,  and  he  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  even  upon  his  imbecility.  Busily 
engaged  with  the  toils  he  is  laying,  he  does  not 
perceive  that  his  own  foot  is  caught  in  the  snare. 
Your  Council  are  so  surrounded  with  pitfalls  that 
they  dare  not  stir  from  their  hiding-places ;  they 
are  afraid  to  lift  their  voices,  lest,  the  echo  should 
convict  them.  The  swing  of  the  lash  has  made  its 
circle,  and  it  now  cuts  into  themselves ;  they  writhe 
under  the  torture,  but  they  dare  not  exclaim, 
because  they  know  that  the  punishment  comes  from 
their  own  hand.  They  are  afraid  of  reproach- 
afraid  of  ridicule ;  they  know  their  own  treachery, 
and  they  dread  exposure ;  they  cannot  raise  their 
arm  without  laying  themselves  open  to  a  fearful 
retaliation.  This  is  the  penalty  of  acting  with 
duplicity.  The  burden  of  insincerity  with  which  a 
hypocrite  voluntarily  loads  himself  at  length  breaks 
his  back.  So  let  it  be  with  all  deceivers. 

On  the  next  occasion  I  shall  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  conduct  of  the  Council  in  reference  to  the 
Begistration  Bill. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Yours,  very  faithfully, 

Vox  Veritatis. 

TheAnatomica  Museum  of  Cambridge.— 
The  Syndicate  appointed  to  visit  this  institution 
have  reported  favourably  of  it,  and  especially  of  the 
preparations  added  to  it  during  the  last  12  months, 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOSPITAL  ELECTIONS. 


[To  the  Editor  of  tbe  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — On  Monday  last,  a  House-Surgeon  to  our 
Infirmary  was  elected,  the  nomination  of  whom 
was  seconded  by  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  ;  and,  as  his  observations  on  the  subject  of 
testimonials  appear  to  me  to  have  been  very  erro¬ 
neous,  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  thereto,  and, 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  that  of  your 
readers,  in  order  that  similar  errors  and  mistate- 
ments  may  not  be  again  had  recourse  to,  to  the 
manifest  disadvantage  of  some  talented  and  de¬ 
serving  candidates. 

The  rules  of  the  Institution  very  properly  require 
that  the  House-Surgeon  shall  be  a  member  of  a 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  Licentiate  of  ihe  Apo¬ 
thecaries’ Society.  In  this  instance,  two  candidates 
printed  their  testimonials.  One  of  them,  a  stranger 
to  the  town,  produced  testimonials  from  the  lec¬ 
turers  in  a  provincial  medical  school,  together  with 
two  or  three  from  Dublin,  and  one  from  Paris.  He 
had  also  gained  a  prize  or  two  in  the  provincial 
school,  and  was  qualified  by  having  passed  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  Hall. 

The  other  candidate,  a  native  of  the  town,  had 
received  his  education  in  the  endowed  grammar 
school  of  the  town  ;  had  been  apprenticed  to 
the  then  house-surgeon  of  the  Infirmary;  had 
proceeded  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
had  also  qualified  himself  by  passing  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  Hall.  He  produced  testimonials  of  a 
very  high  character  from  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Vin¬ 
cent,  Stanley,  M'Whinnie,  and  Paget,  and  from 
Drs.  Roupell  and  Rigby,  as  well  as  from  one  of  the 
surgeons  to  the  Bedford  Infirmary,  and  from  the 
house-surgeon  whom  he  served. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  very  unfair  and  objectionable 
mode  of  canvass  which  was  resorted  to,  and  other 
erroneous  statements  which  were  made  by  the  phy¬ 
sician  before  alluded  to,  on  the  occasion  of  his  se¬ 
conding  the  nomination  of  his  candidate,  and  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  observations  which  he  made 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  provincial  and  me¬ 
tropolitan  testimonials.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we 
are  desirous  of  having  your  opinion,  and  of  making 
known  that  opinion  to  the  public.  On  this  subject 
the  public  may  be  misinformed  and  misguided  by 
a  designing  and  interested  party ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  sufficient  public  spirit  exists  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  counteract  the 
raistatements  of  anyone  individual. 

The  physician  referred  to  remarked  that  London 
testimonials  are  entirely  valueless ;  that  in  at¬ 
tending  lectures  and  hospital  practice  in  such  a 
school  as  St.  Bartholomew’s,  with  so  large  a  class  of 
students,  it  is  impossible  for  the  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  to  take  cognizance  of  the  several  pupils,  and 
to  be  able  to  certify  to  their  assiduity,  &c. ;  that 
testimonials  of  this  kind  are  given  as  a  mere  matter 
of  form  ;  that  they  are  invariably  couched  in  the 
same  terms,  and  are  not  worthy  of  the  slightest 
notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  observed,  in  the  small 
provincial  schools,  each  pupil  is  personally  known 
to  the  lecturers,  and  hospital  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons,  and  that,  therefore,  testimonials  from  these 
gentlemen  are  pre-eminently  worthy  of  credit  and 
notice. 

With  reference  to  prizes,  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
be  silent,  and  to  refrain  from  observing,  that  in  the 
small  provincials  chools  they  are  obtained  with 
comparative  ease  ;  whereas,  in  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  schools,  a  man  must  necessarily  possess 
pre-eminent  qualifications  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  prizeman,  or  to  claim  the  special  notice  of  the  lec¬ 
turers,  &c. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  ask  if  the  course  thus 
pursued  by  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  were  a  correct  one ;  and  more  especially 
would  I  ask  if  there  is  the  difference  in  value  be¬ 
tween  provincial  and  metropolitan  testimonials 
which  was  represented  to  the  governors  of  our  In¬ 
firmary  ? 

I  cannot  think  that  the  medical  officers  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  would  give  such  as  the  enclosed  tes¬ 


timonials,  without  having  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  pupil  in  whose  favour  they  were  written; 
and  can  speak  from  personal  observation  on  the 
subject,  that  in  the  large  school  to  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  belong,  testimonials  are  only  given 
to  persons  who  are  well  known  to  be  worthy  of 
them. 

This  is  a  subject  of  some  little  importance  to  the 
metropolitan  schools  :  for,  if  it  were  to  be  the 
fashion  (but  I  would  fain  hope  that  not  another 
medical  man  in  the  kingdom  could  be  found  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  similar  advocacy)  to  decry  the  testi¬ 
monials  from  their  professors,  every  aspirant  to 
public  situations  would  find  it  to  be  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  procure  provincial  testimonials  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  London  ones,  and  to  neglect  the  tuition 
of  the  most  eminent  individuals  in  the  w'orld. 

I  have  refrained  from  giving  any  names,  in  order 
that  all  personalities  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
we  may  be  favoured  with  your  unbiassed  opinion 
on  the  points  alluded  to.  Giving  you  my  own 
name  and  address,  and  holding  myself  responsible 
for  the  correctness  of  the  statements  herein  con¬ 
tained, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Fair  Play. 

Bedford,  Nov.  7. 

***  We  have  never  had  an  appeal  made  to  us 
with  stronger  claims  on  our  respectful  attention. 
The  system  of  hospital  elections  is  so  faulty  in  it¬ 
self,  and  of  its  own  essence,  that  we  are  doubly  in¬ 
terested  in  warding  off  from  it  additional  and 
adventitious  deformities,  especially  when  super¬ 
induced  by  men  of  our  own  cloth — gentlemen  who 
should  be  the  last  to  lend  them  countenance.  la 
the  case  before  us  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
physician  spoken  of  carried  the  license  of  election¬ 
eering  excitement  to  a  very  equivocal,  nay  culpable, 
extent.  It  is  all  very  well  to  uphold  the  attainments 
of  our  own  candidate,  but  it  is  not  'Well  to  do  so  to 
the  unjust  SiXiA  false  disparagement  of  the  claims  of 
a  second — that  second  a  medical  man  like  the  phy¬ 
sician  himself,  and,  like  him,  depending  on  pro¬ 
fessional  repute  for  a  professional  existence.  The 
physician  addressing  a  large  audience  on  a  respon¬ 
sible  topic  is,  of  course,  taken  to  be  addressing 
them  “  on  his  faith  ”  as  a  professional  man,  and 
should  no  more  attempt  to  mislead  them  in  their 
judgment,  than  if  he  were  giving  evidence  before  a 
jury  of  the  country.  In  what  way,  then,  can  we 
view  the  allegations  of  the  value  of  provincial  and 
worthlessness  of  metropolitan  testimonials?  If 
there  be  any  difference,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
it  is  a  difference  wholly  in  favour  of  the  London 
schools — a  fact  no  way  wonderful,  since  the  lecturers 
here  are  less  dependent  on  students  and  pupils,  and 
less  under  local  influences.  If  the  election  of  the 
candidate  thus  supported  was  secured  by  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  mistatemeiit  or  mistake,  a  severe  in¬ 
justice  practically  in  results,  ns  well  as  verbally  by 
calumnious  agencies,  has  been  done  to  the  other 
gentleman,  and  it  well  deserves  consideration, 
whether  on  all  sides,  especially  that  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  aforesaid,  the  first  amende  would  not  be  a 
fair  re-election  under  veracious  circumstances. — 
Ed.  Medical  Times. 


A  FEW  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
THE  LATE  PREVAILING  AUTUMNAL 
DISEASES— ENGLISH  CHOLERA,  COLIC, 
DYSENTERY,  AND  DIARRHCEA. 

By  THOS.  HODSON,  Lsq.,  M.lt.U.S.  Eng. 

The  symptoms  of  English  cholera  I  need 
not  dilate  upon,  as  they  must  be  familiar  to  all, 
and  the  treatment,  I  think,  requires  but  little  com¬ 
ment.  The  plan  I  have  found  to  be  most  successful 
consists  in  giving  chloric  ether,  combined  with 
tincture  of  opium,  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  mixture,  proportioned  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  with  the  turpentine  stupe 
to  the  abdomen,  until  reaction  takes  place ;  after- 


isting  evils  ;  and  that,  in 
thus  providing  the  jniblic 
with  a  supply  of  fully 
qualified  medical  practi¬ 
tioners,  the  Association 
are  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  would  do 
much  towards  the  remedy 
of  abuses,  of  xchich,for  a 
long  time  past,  there  has 
been  great  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.” 
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wards,  the  chloric  ether  should  be  discontinued,  and, 
should  the  complaint  run  into  diarrhoea,  chalk 
mixture,  with  or  without  tincture  of  catechu  or 
kino,  may  be  substituted. 

Colic  may  next  be  touched  upon,  A  purgative 
of  castor  oil,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  tincture 
of  opium,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  turpentine 
fomentations,  or  flannels  wrung  out  in  hot  water, 
will  in  most  cases  cure  the  complaint ;  but,  when 
the  stomach  is  so  irritable  as  not  to  bear  it,  calomel 
and  opium,  with  enemas,  are  the  only  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience,  the  most  efficient  means  of 
afi’ording  relief.  Dysentery,  as  its  fatality  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  great  this  year,  deserves  some¬ 
what  more  consideration  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  It  has  many  peculiarities,  as  I  have 
seen  it  (and  I  only  speak  from  my  own  observa¬ 
tion),  which  are  very  interesting ;  and  in  its  compli¬ 
cations  requires  more  tact  and  judgment,  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner,  than  any  other  form  of 
bowel  complaint.  If  called  in  to  a  case  in  the 
commencement,  I  give  the  castor-oil  mixture.  I 
never  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  doses  of 
medicines  ;  but  would  say,  in  this  instance,  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  rubbed  up  with  mucilage  or 
yolk  of  egg,  with  a  drachm  or  two  of  tincture  of 
opium  to  the  half-pint  mixture,  is  the  maximum 
quantity.  Two  table-spoonfuls  for  a  dose,  every 
second,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  stomach 
rejects  it;  in  such  a  case,  about  four  drops  of 
creosote  added  to  the  mixture  invariably  cause  it 
to  remain.  I  look  upon  this  as  an  admirable  re¬ 
medy,  not  forgetting  the  very  serviceable  adj  uvant — 
in  all  cases  of  purely  spasmodic  pain — the  turpen¬ 
tine  stupe;  and  I  should  be  wanting  in  justice, 
were  I  not  here  to  mention,  that  to  your  excellent 
periodical  I  owe  the  compliment  of  first  suggesting 
to  me  the  use  of  this  mixture.  Though,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  the  castor  oil  may  sometimes  be  re- 
jected,  yet  I  have  been  surprised  to  find,  in  many 
cases,  that  it  will  remain  on  the  stomach,  where 
almost  everything  else  is  thrown  up.  The 
majority  of  the  cases  under  my  care,  this  year 
as  well  as  last,  have  had  these  striking  pecu¬ 
liarities,  viz.  :  —  fulness  of  the  abdomen, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  complaint ;  no 
fever;  the  tongue  comparatively  clean,  and 
generally,  when  furred,  remarkably  white.  This  is 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  complaint — the  least 
dangerous,  the  most  tractable,  and  the  soonest  cured. 
Great  prostration  of  strength  too,  in  most  cases,  re¬ 
mains  for  a  considerable  period.  Other  peculiarities 
are,  the  tendency  to  a  relapse ;  absence  of  tender¬ 
ness  on  pressure,  except  occasionally  over  the 
coecum,  which  is  indicative  of  inflammation,  and 
which  requires  the  free  and  repeated  application  of 
leeches ;  as  also  touching  the  gums  with  the  hydr. 
c.  creta,  combined  with  opium.  The  complications— 
sero-enteritis  and  general  muco-enteritis — require 
more  active  treatment;  regulated,  of  course,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstancesofthecase.  The  further  auxi¬ 
liary  treatment  consists  in  administering  enemas  of 
starch  and  laudanum,  starch  and  port  wine,  or  even 
cold  water.  Notwithstanding  my  vaunted  faith 
in  these  measures,  I  must  candidly  confess,  eases 
have  occurred  in  which  they  have  failed  ;  the  dilute 
nitric  acid  with  mucilage  and  opium  have  been 
then  resorted  to,  as  also  chalk  mixture  and  creosote 
(and  here  I  may  make  a  passing  observation  on  the 
employment  of  creosote,  and  that  is,  my  condem¬ 
nation  of  it  in  large  doses;  and  in  no  case 
should  it  be  given,  in  whatever  dose,  where  the 
mucous  membrane  is  extensively  ulcerated,  or 
in  those  few  cases  characterized  by  extreme 
redness  of  the  tongue  aud  enlargement  of  the 
papillee),  acetate  of  lead,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  me  to  have  little  or  no  effect,  the  com¬ 
plaint  running  on  and  generally  terminating 
favourably,  when  all  medicines  were  discontinued, 
aud  when,  as  a  last  resource,  jiort  wine  was  freely 
administered— our  great  sheet-anchor,  the  renovator 
of  the  vital  fluid— when  life  appears  to  be  at  an  ebb. 
Lastly,  diarrhoea,  as  the  sequence  of  dysentery,  or  as 
a  primary  disease,  is  frequently  very  intractable, 
but  more  so  in  children  than  adults,  for  many 
reasons  that  it  would  be  here  superfluous  to  detail. 
In  the  cases  of  children,  chalk  mixtures  with  various 
combinations,  with  a  milk  diet,  when  not  con¬ 


nected  with  mesenteric  disease,  will  be  found  to 
answer  best ;  while  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of 
copper,  with  opium,  should  be  tried  in  the  cases  of 
adults,  when  the  more  simple  remedies  fail,  but 
should  be  prescribed  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  poisonous  effects  may  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  either,  when  carried  too  far  (I  have  known 
acetate  of  lead  produce  paralysis  of  the  sphincter 
uni),  and  that  such  substances  substitute  themselves 
(or  the  earthy  bases  of  the  animal  tissues. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  WEEK. 


War-office,  Nov.  3.— 49th  Foot — H.  Beck¬ 
with  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Garrett,  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  Staff-Surgeon,  2nd  class.  Nov.  6. — 
37th — Assistant-Surgeon  James  William  Fleming, 
from  the  70th  Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon. 
70th — Assistant-Surgeon  John  William  Johnston, 
M.D.,  from  the  1st  West  India  Regiment,  to  be 
Assistant- Surgeon,  vice  Fleming,  appointed  to  the 
37th  Foot.  1st  West  India  Regiment — William 
Sedgewick  Saunders  to  be  Assistant- Surgeon,  vice 
Johnston  appointed  to  the  70th  Foot. 

University  of  London.  M.B.  Second  Ex¬ 
amination,  1846. — The  following  candidates  have 
recently  passed  this  examination,  viz. ; — First 
Division:  Bonipas,  Joseph  Carpenter,  University 
College ;  Day,  John  Climenson,  London  Hospital ; 
Elam,  Charles,  Leeds  School  of  Medicine ;  Good- 
ridge,  Henry  Frederic  Augustus,  University  Col¬ 
lege;  Hawksley,  Thomas,  King’s  College  ;  John¬ 
ston,  James,  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham;  Sturt, 
Thomas  James,  King’s  College.  Second  Division: 
Arlidge,  John  Thomas,  King’s  College ;  Birkett, 
George,  Charing-cross  Hospital ;  Cowdell,  Charles, 
University  College ;  Duncan,  Peter  Martin,  King’s 
College;  Eton,  Edward  William,  St.  George’s 
Hospital ;  Mason,  Thomas  Peter,  Original  School 
of  Medicine,  Peter-street,  Dublin. 

Vaccination  in  Ireland. — (From  a  Cor¬ 
respondent.) — The  following  is  one  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  “  cheap  and  wholesale”  system  of 
vaccinating  under  the  Poor  Relief  Act  in  this 
country : — “  A  well-known  itinerant  medical  quack 
visited  Kilflnane  a  few  days  since,  and  inoculated 
a  number  of  children  with  the  smallpox  virus.  The 
greatest  anxiety,  strange  to  say,  was  manifested  by 
parents  to  avail  themselves  of  his  presence.  There 
seems  prevalent  an  opinion  that  this  disease,  when 
communicated  by  inoculation,  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  when  taken  in  the  usual  way,  notwithstanding 
that,  on  a  former  visit  of  this  same  person  in  July, 
two  out  of  every  three  children  that  died  of  small¬ 
pox  had  been  inoculated  by  him.  Vaccination  is 
sinking  into  disrepute.  Repeated  instances  of  its 
ineificacy  as  a  preservative  from  the  smallpox 
having  occurred  of  late  years,  these  instances  were 
perhaps  only  apparent  from  neglect  to  procure 
pure  vaccine  matter,  or  when  the  incision  was  made, 
from  subsequent  inattention  as  to  whether  the  vac¬ 
cine  infection  was  mingled  with  the  blood.  We 
have  now  to  add,  that  six  children  inoculated  for 
the  smallpox  in  the  above  district  died  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.” — Limerick  Chronicle.  1  may  remark  that 
the  above  district  is  evidently  not  one  of  those 
where  the  practitioners  hand  over  the  vile  “  fee”  to 
“  the  Medical  Benevolent  Relief  Fund,”  as  was 
agreed  some  time  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  Ireland. 

A  Mexican  Physician. — Imagine  all  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  streets  illuminated  by  lamps  and  fireworks, 
and  two  young  men  slowly  pacing  along  to  see 
whatever  the  festival  might  produce.  We  soon  fell 
in  with  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  army,  with  a 
profusion  of  hair  on  his  face,  and  lace  on  his  pan¬ 
taloons.  He  saluted  us  without  introduction, 
except  by  looking  at  the  Mexican  crest  on  our  but¬ 
tons.  ‘‘ Sta  bueno,”  said  he;  and,  seizing  our 
arms,  entered  into  conversation  in  Spanish,  occa¬ 
sionally  interspersed  witli  bits  of  very  broken 
llinglish.  lie  took  us  round  to  the  principal  illu¬ 
minations,  where  different  devices  were  formed, 
and  rude  transparencies,  expressive  of  liberty  and 
national  independence.  Our  conversation  now 
turned  on  the  beauty  of  the  Vera  Cruz  ladies,  and 
our  new  friend  informed  us  that  he  had  married 
an  English  wife,  and  asked  us  to  accompany  him 
to  their  residence.  We  agreed;  and  accordingly 


walked  till  we  arrived  in  a  deserted,  lampless,  back 
street,  and,  entering  a  dark  passage,  began  to  ascend 
a  flight  of  still  darker  stairs,  (iroping  our  way 
up,  we  at  length  reached  the  top ;  wdien  the  Mexi¬ 
can  opening  a  door  to  the  right,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  the  lady’s  bedroom ;  and,  what  was 
more,  with  the  lady  in  bed.  The  delicacy  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  was  of  course  outraged  hy  this  heedless 
exposure  before  her  countrymen.  But  why  in  bed 
at  this  early  hour  of  the  evening?  Was  the  lady 
unwell,  we  inquired.  No  answer  was  returned. 
She  was  some  time  before  she  recovered  from  her 
embarrassment,  tliough  we  had  seated  ourselves, 
and  did  what  we  could  to  pass  the  matter  off. 
'Ihe  Mexican  officer  sat  simpering  upon  an  old  box 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  grinned  as  he  looked 
from  her  to  us,  and  from  us  to  her,  in  the  very  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  he  understood  what  we  spoke  of. 
He  now  made  an  attempt  to  ask  us,  in  broken  En¬ 
glish,  something  about  what  money  we  had  P  The 
Englishwoman  suddenly  stopped  him  with  a  kick 
from  beneath  the  coverlet,  slily  given  as  she 
thought,  and  then  made  a  very  bad  excuse,  in  the 
shape  of  a  false  translation  of  what  he  had  said. 
We  let  this  pass,  and  began  to  ask  about  the  nature 
of  her  indisposition,  as  she  certainly  appeared 
very  sallow  and  languid.  She  answered  coolly,  that 
she  was  recovering  from  the  yellow  fever !  My 
companion  and  myself  looked  at  each  other  in  dis¬ 
may.  She  had  had  it  about  a  fortnight,  she  said, 
but  she  really  was  recovering ;  and  he  (pointing  to 
the  grinning  Mexican)  would  cure  her  at  last,  she 
was  sure.  “  He  !”  exclaimed  we  in  surprise.  ‘Oh, 
yes,”  was  the  answer,  ‘‘he  is  a  doctor!”  The 
truth  now  pretty  clearly  appeared,  and  we  could 
not  forbear  laughing,  notwithstanding  our  appre¬ 
hensions,  at  the  whimsical  impudence  of  the 
roguery,  in  bringing  men,  under  the  pretence  of  an 
introduction  to  a  countrywoman,  that  they  might 
catch  the  fever,  and  give  a  professional  gentleman 
of  Vera  Cruz  the  honour  and  profit  of  endeavouring 
to  cure  them  !  We  drew  out  our  cigars,  smoking 
being  considered  a  protection  from  infection  ;  and, 
by  way  of  supporting  the  English  character  for 
boldness,  we  sat  with  grim  quietude  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  receiving  the  above  plea¬ 
sant  information.  The  adventure  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  unworthy  of  Gil  Bias. 
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Causes  of  Death 

Total. 

Avers 
5  au¬ 
tumns. 

ige  of 

5 

years. 

All  Causes . 

944 

1000 

968 

Specified  Causes... 
Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 

939 

992 

961 

Diseases . 

Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  aud  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 

167 

200 

188 

variable  Seat . 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Marrow,  Nerves,  and 

103 

104 

104 

Senses . . . . . . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organs  ot 

138 

151 

157 

Respiration  . . 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 

303 

313 

294 

Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 

38 

29 

27 

of  Digestion  . 

74 

70 

72 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &,c. 
Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 

9 

8 

Uterus,  (See. 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 

19 

11 

10 

the  Bones,  Joints,  (See.  ... 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu- 

13 

6 

7 

lar  Tissue,  (See . 

o 

2 

2 

Old  Age . 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 

39 

68 

67 

and  Intemperance . 

31 

27 

26 
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INCLUDING  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 


JFcanee. 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  10;  M.  Roche  ia  the  Chair. 

This  meeting:  was  occupied  by  an  irregular  and 
uninteresting  debate  on  the  7th  conclusion  of  the 
Report  on  the  PJague.  The  two  first  paragraphs 
were  adopted,  and  the  Academy  formed  into  com¬ 
mittee  at  half-past  four. 


HOPITAL  DES  ENFANS. 

POLTPUS  OP  THE  ReCTUM— CLINICAL  LEC¬ 
TURE,  BY  M.  Gubhsant,  Jun. 

A  little  girl  was  lately  admitted  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances: — Two  months  since,  blood 
was  passed  in  small  quantities  with  the  motions, 
and  during  the  expulsion  of  the  feces  a  red  tumour 
was  observed  to  protrude  from  the  anus.  When  a 
child  presenting  these  symptoms  is  brought  to  a 
surgeon,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  case  is 
one  of  prolapsus  ani :  this  opinion  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  exclusively  adopted ;  we  have  several 
times  detected  in  such  children  the  presence  of 
polypus  in  the  rectum.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  no  ancient  or  modern  work  on  the  diseases  of 
infancy  has  alluded  to  this  form  of  disease.  M. 
Stoltz,  in  1831,  was  the  first  to  give  a  history  of 
the  symptoms,  and  two  cases  only  were  previously 
on  record  :  one  published  in  “  Hobold’s  Journal,” 
1828,  by  M.  Schneider;  the  other,  by  Dr.  Lange, 
of  Berlin,  in  1776. 

The  first  signs  are  those  above  mentioned,  viz., 
sanguineous  motions,  and  tenesmus ;  defecation  gra- 
dually  becomes  more  and  more  impeded,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  polypus  increases  in  size,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  violent  eferts  of  expulsion,  which 
force  out  from  the  intestine  a  red,  even  tumour,  at 
first  easily  reduced.  We  have  often  noticed  a  sign 
which  we  conceive  to  be  of  some  value — it  is  the 
presence  of  a  groove  or  furrow  on  the  surface  of 
the  feces,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  polypus ; 
but  the  issue  of  the  tumour  through  the  anus  is  the 
only  certain  diagnostic  sign.  During  the  first 
period  of  the  complaint  the  swelling  is  round,  and 
slightly  flattened  at  its  sides ;  the  external  segment 
is  more  voluminous  than  its  intestinal  portion. 

Authors  do  not  agree  upon  the  nature  of  these 
growths  :  some  consider  them  to  be  of  a  fibro- 
celliilar  structure  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
them  to  be  always  of  a  mucous  texture.  Thus, 
M.  Stoltz  thinks,  that  in  many  cases,  they 
are  the  result  of  frequently  repeated  prolapsus 
ani,  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane  incarcerated 
in  the  ring  of  the  sphincters  becoming  congested, 
swollen,  and  pediculated  after  a  certain  period. 
Such  may  be.  In  some  instances,  the  real  mode 
according  to  which  polypus  of  the  rectum  is 
generated,  but  there  are  many  exceptions — thus, 
poly  pusis  frequently  observed  on  mucous  surfaces  un¬ 
provided  with  sphincter  muscles ;  besides,  prolapsus 
ani  has  other  well-known  results ;  let  us  add,  that 
polypus  has  been  observed  in  suljects  who  bad 


never  sufiTered  from  prolapsus  ani.  We  have  usually 
found  these  polypi  to  consist  of  a  mucous  sheath 
borrowed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rec¬ 
tum,  enveloping  a  spongy  texture. 

So  long  as  the  tumpqrs  do  not  issue  through  the 
rectum, a hemorrhauiedischarge  from  the  intestine, 
and  the  nature  of  the  stains  of  the  linen,  cannot 
furnish  a  positive  basis  to  the  diagnosis ;  the  finger 
must  be  introduced  per  anwn,  the  pedicle  of  the 
tumour  accurately  circumscribed,  and  the  spot  of 
its  insertion  precisely  ascertained.  Although  the 
prognosis  must  usually  be  favourable,  still  the 
abundance  and  frequent  return  of  hemorrhage  may 
seriously  injure  a  child’s  health,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  come  to  a  speedy  determination  when 
once  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  correctly 
ascertained.  The  spontaneous  cure  can  readily  be 
understood;  the  polypus,  gradually  expelled  by 
eflbrts  of  defecation,  drags  more  and  more  upon  the 
pedicle,  which  daily  diminishes  in  diameter  and 
increases  in  length,  until  at  last  it  yields  to  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  elForts ;  the  polypus  fall* 
away,  and  a  spontaneous  removal  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  Perhaps, 
even  such  polypi  may  have  been  the  unknown  and 
unsuspecting  cause  of  rebellious  diarrhoea,  which 
ceased  after  their  spontaneous  expulsion,  after 
medicines  of  various  kinds  had  previously  been 
exhibited  without  success. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  caustics,  be¬ 
cause  their  action  is  uncertain,  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  in  cavities  like  the  rectum  is  always  incon¬ 
venient,  and  sometimes  unsafe.  Excision  we  adopt 
only  when  the  neck  of  the  tumour  is  very  narrow, 
because  even  a  slight  hemorrhage  may  endanger  the 
life  of  a  child.  We  prefer  to  all  other  methods, 
simple  ligature,  because  all  danger  from  loss  of 
blood  is  obviated,  and  the  little  patients  suffer  no 
pain  :  in  general,  when  the  implantation  of  the 
pedicle  is  not  very  high,  the  threads  may  be  simply 
carried  with  the  finger  round  the  neck ;  but,  in  the 
contrary  case,  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  ani 
considerably  facilitates  the  operation. 


SOCIETY  OF  SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  Oct.  28  ;  M.  Lenoir  in  the  Chair. 

Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder. 

M.  Robert  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  dislocation 
of  the  humerus  downwards,  artificially  produced 
on  the  dead  subject.  The  head  of  the  bone  rests 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  scapula,  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  glenoid  cavity,  in  a  sort  of  groove  formed 
in  front  by  the  subscapularis,  and  posteriorly  by  the 
long  portion  of  the  triceps  muscle.  This  form  of 
displacement  had  been  admitted  by  T.  L.  Petit, 
Boyer, A.  Cooper,  &c.;  and  M.  Malgaigne,  in  refusing 
to  admit  its  possibility,  had,  M.  Robert  believed, 
been  guilty  of  error. 

M.  Malgaigne  insisted  that  M.  Robert’s  artificial 
luxation  was  not  downwards  only,  but  also  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  being  on  the  inner 
side  of  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  from  the 
glenoid  surface. 


M.  Chassaignac  had  collected  twelve  post¬ 
mortem  examinations  of  recent  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder;  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  most 
generally  found  to  lie  on  the  anterior  face  of  the 
scapula,  inside  the  glenoid  cavity ;  and  at  a  vari¬ 
able  distance  from  the  coracoid  process.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  rise  as  high  as  the  basis  of  that  bony 
projection ;  at  other  times,  it  is  seated  below  the 
glenoid  surface ;  and  in  some  cases  rests  upon  the 
axillary  margin  of  the  scapula.  These  differences 
of  position,  M.  Chassaignac  had  long  since  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  annotations  to  the  translation  of  Sir 
A.  Cooper’s  works ;  he  considered  them  to  be  of 
importance,  inasmuch  as  they  explain  very  mate¬ 
rial  differences  in  the  signs  of  the  displacement. 

Fibrous  Body  in  the  Womb. — Dr.  Michom 
presented  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  had  lately 
died  in  his  wards.  When  she  was  admitted  the 
organs  were  examined,  and  touclier  detected  in  the 
os  uteri  a  solid  tumour,  to  which  the  floodings  the 
patient  complained  of  were  naturally  referred. 
Removal  of  the  fibrous  growth  was  contemplated, 
when  acute  thoracic  disease  occurred,  and  the 
woman  died.  On  dissection,  a  fibrous  tumour  was 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
womb,  and  the  morbid  production  of  the  os  tincae 
contained  fluid.  M.  Michom  observed  that  the 
error  of  diagnosis  he  fell  into  was  almost  inevitable, 
inasmuch  as  a  fibrous  production  really  existed  in 
the  womb,  causing  the  losses  of  blood  which  had 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  tumour  of  the 
neck. 

Operation  for  the  Removal  of  Vicious 
Consolidation  of  Fractured  Bone.  By 
Dr.  Malgaigne.— The  operation  had  been  per¬ 
formed  on  a  child,  aged  eight  years,  of  a  strong 
constitution,  who  broke  bis  leg  at  the  age  of  twelve 
months  ;  and  the  fracture  having  been  neglected, 
the  bones  united  in  the  most  irregular  manner. 
The  fracture  had  taken  place  at  the  union  of  the 
inferior  third  with  the  two  superior  thirds  of  the 
leg,  and  had  been  permitted  to  unite  at  right  angles. 
The  muscles  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  leg  were 
contracted,  and''^  the  deformed  limb  was  ten  centi¬ 
metres  (3^  inches)  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
child  had  been  brought  to  M.  Guersant,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  perform  any  operation;  the  case  had 
been  laid  before  the  Society  of  Surgery  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  opinions  had  been  very  much 
divided  on  the  propriety  of  attempting  any 
surgical  measures  for  the  purpose  of  straightening 
the  leg.  On  the  solicitation  of  the  family,  M. 
Malgaigne,  however,  was  induced  to  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  The  fibula  being  first  divided  with  Mr. 
Liston’s  osteo  tome,  a  portion  of  bone  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge  was  removed  from  the  tibia  with  a  saw, 
and  the  periosteum  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bone  was  not  divided.  The  bones  were  then 
straightened,  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  fracture 
dressing.  On  the  third  day  hospital  gangrene 
appeared,  and  the  child  died  ten  da>8  after  ope- 
ration. 

The  Gun  Cotton  andPapeBj  by  M*Pelouzb. 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMES 


— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

M.  Pelouze  made  some  observations  on  the  mode 
of  preparation  of  his  explosive  paper ;  and  stated, 
that  two  of  his  pupils  had  discovered  an  easy 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  paper 
had  been  properly  prepared.  If  the  paper  dis¬ 
solves  in  sulphuric  ether,  it  is  perfect ;  and  when  it 
is  not  fit  for  use,  it  is  insoluble.  With  the  balistic 
and  explosive  properties  of  this  new  agent  of 
destruction,  by  which  is  truly  realized  a  maxim 
laid  down  by  a  celebrated  French  author — “Nothing 
in  the  universe  is  half  so  dangerous  as  a  sheet  of 
white  paper” — and  with  the  value  of  the  discovery 
in  the  arts  of  war,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  M. 
Pelouze  asserts,  that  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  vegetable  matter  a  compound  is  produced 
which  consists  only  of  cellulose  and  nitrogen, 
which,  resembling  albumen,  casein,  and  fibrin, 
by  its  elementary  composition,  might,  like  them, 
yield  an  alimentary  substance.  Experiments  have 
been  made  upon  three  dogs ;  during  four  days  each 
animal  was  fed  on  rice  and  explosive  paper,  taking 
every  day  nine  oz.  of  rice  and  three  of  paper;  it  is 
true  that  the  dogs  did  not  lose  weight  during  the 
period,  but  the  exhibition  of  the  rice  must  invali¬ 
date  the  experiment. 

A.  REPORTS. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

A  British  subject,  an  M.D.  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 
received  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  T — ,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  instructions  to  report  on  the  death  of  a 
person  whose  body  was  found  suspended  from  a 
door.  The  report  was  not  accepted  by  the  Pro- 
cureur  du  Roi,  on  the  ground  that,  “  although  the 
medical  degree  conferred  upon  the  graduate  the 
right  of  practising  medicine,  it  did  not  confer  that 
of  practising  legal  medicine,  a  report  being  the  act 
of  a  public  functionary,  which  could  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  French  subject.”  Against  this  de¬ 
cision,  Dr.  0.  appealed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  who  referred  the  matter  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  de  Pr6voyance  des  Medecins  de  Paris.  A  com¬ 
mission  was  named  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
the  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  reporter. 
Dr.  A.  Oardieu,  Professor  Agr6g6  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris : — 

“  Whereas,  the  report  of  a  physician  in  a  case  of 
legal  medicine  is  by  no  means  a  public  act,  but  a 
simple  document,  which  may  be  neglected,  dis¬ 
used,  or  even  contradicted,  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  importance. 

“  Whereas,  the  formula  of  the  oath  does  not  bind 
to  allegiance,  but  merely  to  truth. 

“  Whereas,  the  right  of  reporting  in  such  cases 
does  not  constitute  a  civil  right,  nor  a  public  func¬ 
tion,  no  plausible  reason  can  be  brought  forward 
to  refuse  to  foreigners,  graduates  of  French  faculties, 
th  power  of  reporting  in  a  case  of  legal  medicine, 
which  the  diploma  confers  upon  all  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  it.”  _ 

B.  SECRECY. 

In  1844,  Dr.  St.  Pair  being  called  before  the 
Juge  d  Instruction  of  La  Pointe  a  Pitre,  in 
order  to  make  his  deposition  on  the  facts  of  a  duel 
which  had  taken  place  a  short  time  previously,  and 
in  which  one  of  the  principals  had  been  wounded, 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him,  on  the 
plea  that  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  of  the 
facts  in  question  had  been  acquired  by  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties.  Dr.  St.  Pair 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  150  francs.  Dr. 
St.  Pair  appealed,  and  a  short  time  after  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  assizes,  to  bear  witness  in  the 
same  case,  and  the  court  ruled  that  his  deposition 
should  not  be  heard.  The  afiair  is  at  present  before 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  the  Association  de 
Pr6voyance^  laid  before  the  court,  in  defence  of 
Dr.  St.  Pair’s  conduct,  a  consultation,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  points  ; — 

When  a  physician  is  called  to  a  patient,  whatever 
he  sees,  hears,  or  knows,  is  only  seen,  heard,  or 
known  by  him  in  his  professional  capacity,  and 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  Silence  on  these  facts  is 
therefore  for  him  a  duty,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  right.  According  to  the  statutes  of  the  ancient 
Faculty  of  Paris,  he  should  recollect  that  “  ^grorum 
arcana,  visa,  audita,  intellecta  eliminet  nemo.” 
When  fevelation  is  demanded  by  a  tribunal,  the 


Court  of  Cassation  has  on  various  occasions  ruled 
that  secrecy  is  still  the  right  of  the  physician,  and 
has  even  decided  that,  when  pressed  by  cross- 
exmination,  the  physician  may  obey  only  his 
conscience  in  the  discrimination  of  the  facts  which 
he  should  conceal.  M.  St.  Pair  was  therefore  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  his  silence. 

Dan  M‘Carthy,  D.M.P. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ilature,  ©au?csi,  anD  Erntment  of 
iHcntal  IJtgfa^fS. 

By  M.  PINEL,  M.D.,  Membcrof  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
formerly  Physician  to  the  Bicfitre  and  Salpctrifire  Asylums, 
Authorof  the  “  Traite  Medico-Philosophique  sur  I’AliCna- 
tion  Mentale,”  “  Medicine  Clinique,”  “  Nosographie 
Philosophique,”  &c.  &c.  Translated,  with  Notes,  illus¬ 
trative  of  some  important  Doctrines  in  Physiology, 
Phrenology,  and  Moral  Education, 

By  Dr.  COSTELLO, 

Principal  of  Wyke  House  Asylum,  Editor  of  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Surgery,  &c. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

If  the  moral  treatment  must  be  made  to  act  in 
every  way  on  the  mind  of  the  insane  man  by  the 
numberless  indirect  and  external  means  which  it 
may  call  into  play,  it  should  follow  up  its  work,  so 
that  by  a  kind  of  education  it  may  form  the  brain  to 
new  habits  which  would  supplant  those  inequali¬ 
ties  and  defects  previously  observed  in  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  or  affections.  This  is  a  noble  task,  and 
requires  in  the  physician  such  a  thorough  con¬ 
sciousness  of  elevation  of  mind  as  will  enable  him 
to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  most  painful  in¬ 
firmities,  and  to  put  in  practice  that  untiring 
patience  which  teaches  him,  by  observing  the 
patients,  to  guess  the  motives  of  their  actions,  and 
to  act  powerfully,  and  at  the  favourable  moment, 
on  their  intellect.  But  he  is  not  to  perform  this 
difiBcult  task  alone;  all  his  subordinates  should  be 
animated  by  his  views,  promoting  them  when  he  is 
present,  supplying  his  place  when  he  is  absent, 
and  thus,  by  a  continuous  agency,  carrying  out 
his  plans  still  more  eflicaciously  than  he  can  him¬ 
self,  during  the  short  periods  of  his  visits. 

This  education  of  the  brain  cannot  be  reduced 
to  practice  at  all  periods,  or  under  every  form  of 
delirium  ;  it  must  be  employed  at  the  proper  time, 
like  everything  else.  When  a  calm  begins  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  first  explosion  of  insanity,  and  isola¬ 
tion,  and  the  administration  of  medicines  has 
subdued  the  general  irritation,  when  the  ideas  lose 
that  degree  of  fixity,  and  that  excitement  which 
prevented  the  brain  from  receiving  or  appreciating 
new  impressions,  diminishes,  then  should  we  re¬ 
duce  to  practice  that  education  of  which  we  can 
furnish  only  the  general  principles. 

We  ought  carefully  to  avoid  exciting  the  minds 
of  the  insane  on  the  subject  of  their  delirium  ; 
but  it  is  an  error,  too  generally  prevalent,  that  we 
ought  not  to  thwart  them  in  their  delirium,  but 
that,  for  fear  of  exasperating  them,  we  ought  to 
give  full  scope  to  their  extravagancies.  This  is  an 
infallible  means  of  rendering  their  insanity  in¬ 
curable;  and  this  fatal  humouring,  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  when  the  patient  is  treated  at 
home,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  render  the 
change  of  place  necessary.  If  you  allow  a  patient 
under  the  influence  of  ideas  of  mysticism,  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  religious  feeling,  to  give  way  to  what  an 
over-scrupulous  zeal  inspires— if  you  continually 
flatter  the  ambitious  maniac  who  thinks  himself  a 
king  or  an  emperor,  who  proclaims  himself  to  be 
a  messenger  from  God,  and  that  you  encourage  by 
your  silence  or  your  approbation,  his  illusions  of 
authority,  command,  and  superiority — you  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  never  curing ;  and  you  may  very  often 
make  of  him  a  very  dangerous  madman.  The 
same  holds  good  as  regards  delirium  from  love : 
uniting  with  the  object  of  her  love,  a  person  whose 
reason  has  been  deranged  by  the  breaking  off  of 
^  o*"  by  jealous  suspicions,  will  not 

effect  her  cure.  Had  such  a  union  been  con¬ 
tracted  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  insanity, 
It  might  have  prevented  or  delayed  its  explosion  • 
but  the  delirium  once  established,  both  the  senti¬ 


ments  and  ideas  become  perverted  ;  the  beloved 
object  now  inspires  indifference  or  repugnance, 
and  the  best  course  to  take  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  efface  every  recollection  of  the  unhapy  passion 
by  substituting  for  it  another  which  may  prove 
more  fortunate. 

We  must,  therefore,  act  continually  in  the  sense 
opposed  to  the  habitual  delirium  of  the  maniac, 
and  this  requires  no  less  tact  for  its  opportune 
employment,  than  for  its  suspension  when  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  a  note,  p.  72  of  the  first  edition  of 
^’inel’s  work  on  Mania,  relating  to  a  patient 
who  fancied  himself  the  fourth  person  of  the 
Trinity,  and  that  his  mission  was  to  save  the 
world,  and  who,  under  this  unhappy  monomania, 
committed  several  murders.  Pinel  was  anxious  to 
try  the  effect  of  moral  means  to  combat  his  de¬ 
lirium,  and  he  thus  relates  the  case : — 

“  Amongst  my  attempts  to  correct  his  fatal 
bigotry,  I  should  mention  one  that  proved  a 
failure.  I  placed  him  in  company  with  a  very 
cheerful  convalescent  who  declaimed  gracefully 
the  poetry  of  Racine  and  Voltaire.  I  made  the 
latter  commit  to  memory  part  of  Voltaire’s  poem 
on  Natural  Religion,  and  I  took  special  pains  to 
make  him  practise,  so  that  he  should  deliver  it 
distinctly,  the  third  chant,  which  answered  my 
views  more  nearly.  When  he  at  last  came  to  the 
following  verse : — 

‘  Penses-tu  que  Trajan,  Marc  AurSle,  Titus, 

Noms  churls,  noms  sacr^s  que  tu  n’as  jamais  lus. 

De  I’univers  charrafi,  bienfaiteurs  adorables, 

Soient  au  fond  des  enters  empales  par  des  diables, 

Et  que  tu  seras,  toi  de  rayons,  couroni  e 
D’un  ctioaur  de  cliferubins  sans  cesse  environnfe 
Pour  avoir  quelque  temps,  charge  d’une  besace, 
Dormi  dans  I’ignorance,  on  croupi  dans  la  crasse  V  ” 

Pinel  adds,  that  “  the  fanatic  on  hearing  the  last 
lines  became  quite  furious,  heaping  on  the  de- 
claimer  the  grossest  abuse,  calling  him  au  iniif 
pious  blasphemer,  and  at  last,  after  invoking  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  him,  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  cell.  I  was  unwilling  to  renew  the  attempt, 
lest  it  might  excite  anew  his  sanguinary  ideas.’' 

This  case  contains  some  valuable  instruction, 
showing,  as  it  does,  that  as  regards  the  ideas  of 
monomaniacs,  moral  treatment  has  some  very 
rigorous  obligations  to  observe,  and  that  to  the 
tenacity  of  those  ideas,  it  has  to  oppose  a  te¬ 
nacity  still  greater,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

In  attempting  to  combat  the  general  delirium 
of  the  maniac,  we  should,  when  the  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  be  ready  to  bring  to  our  aid  the  degree  of 
address  or  precaution  needed.  The  excited  maniac 
does  not  think  himself  ill,  and  whenever  he  be¬ 
comes  convinced  that  his  health  is  seriously  im¬ 
paired,  his  cure  is  not  far  distant;  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  words  and  actions  are  perfectly 
consistent  and  directed  by  proper  motives ;  if  you 
tell  him  that  he  is  talking  nonsense,  he  will  notbe- 
live  you  ;  nay,  more,  you  will  become  an  object  of 
aversion  to  him,  and  you  will  have  forfeited  that 
confidence  of  which  you  will  stand  so  much  in 
need  when  he  becomes  calm  ;  then  you  will  bring 
to  his  recollection,  cautiously,  what  he  may  have 
said.  If  his  countenance  betrays  a  too  vivid  emo¬ 
tion  or  shame,  you  must  be  prepared  to  turn  aside 
a  remembrance,  which  can  be  recalled  if  occasion 
require  it,  and  to  efface  the  painful  impression  by 
comparing  it  with  his  present  tranquil  state,  his 
gradual  amendment,  and  the  assurance  of  a  speedy 
restoration  to  health  and  liberty. 

The  physician,  in  his  quality  of  supreme  chief 
of  an  establishment,  exercises  very  great  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  insane  ;  those  who  are  still 
destitute  of  reason  soon  learn  from  the  tranquil  or 
the  convalescent,  that  their  fate  depends  on  him, 
and  that  they  must  attend  to  and  obey  him  in 
order  to  obtain  for  themselves  whatever  is  just 
and  reasonable;  he  is,  therefore,  the  natural 
centre  towards  which  all  ideas  and  hopes  are 
directed.  With  such  influence,  he  has  only  to 
will  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  happy  results ;  the 
patients,  subjugated  by  a  kindness  at  once  firm  and 
just,  are  docile ;  they  take  the  medicine  ordered 
for  them,  and  submit  cheerfully  to  whatever  is 
required  of  them.  At  his  first  visit  especially,  his 
influence  will  be  the  more  striking,  if,  from  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  he 
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80  directs  his  questions  as  to  show  that  he  pene¬ 
trates  into  certain  points  which  the  patient  endea¬ 
vours  to  conceal,  and  thus  induces  him  to  confess 
certain  fatal  inclinations,  faults,  or  a  disposition 
to  suicide,  which  are  always  dissembled,  or  con¬ 
cealed  with  the  utmost  care.  Astounded  at  so 
much  penetration,  the  patient  soon  avows  the 
truth,  and  that  he  has  been  suffering  from  high 
fever.  This  point  once  gained,  confidence  in  the 
physician  is  the  chief  characteristic  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  treatment.  In  public  hospitals,  the  influence 
of  the  physician  is  greater  on  the  female  than  on 
the  male  patients :  many  of  the  former  submit  to 
every  sacrifice,  and  eagerly  obey  every  order  of 
the  physician,  from  the  sole  reason  that  he  is  a 
man,  and  that  they  like  him.  It  appertains,  there 
fore,  and  of  necessity,  to  moral  influence,  that  the 
physician  should  not  labour  under  any  physical 
deformities  that  might  make  him  an  object  of 
derision. 

One  means  of  mutual  education,  infallible  for 
convalescents,  is  that  of  bringing  them  together 
habitually  in  their  occupations,  meals,  and  recrea¬ 
tions. 

You  begin  to  discover  in  these  meetings  the 
feelings  of  intimacy,  from  the  enjoyment  of  which 
those  unhappy  beings  have  been  so  long  with¬ 
held;  their  confidence  in  each  other  waxes  strong 
in  proportion  to  their  participation  in  one  common 
interest — that  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of  their 
family,  and  of  resuming  the  course  of  their  usual 
occupations.  They  no  longer  feel  any  distrust  of 
their  former  attendants,  to  whom  they  were  so 
troublesome  during  their  delirium.  They  become 
cheering  examples,  one  to  another :  he  who  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  hospital  to-day  becomes  an 
object  of  emulation  for  those  who  look  forward 
to  the  same  boon  ;  they  advise  and  help  each 
other  as  regards  the  future.  A  convalescent  who 
is  only  waiting  for  his  discharge  often  adopts 
another  not  so  near  cure,  and  makes  it  his  whole 
study  to  amuse  him,  until  he  effects  the  complete 
restoration  of  his  reason ;  these  disinterested  at¬ 
tentions,  these  intimate  confidences  from  one  suf¬ 
ferer  to  another,  this  return  of  feelings  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  affection,  are  of  such  incontestible 
utility  in  the  moral  treatment,  that  we  must  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  absence  of  them  the  great  want  of 
success  that  attends  the  treatment  of  the  rich, 
either  in  private  lodgings  or  in  their  own  homes. 

When  a  patient  has  become  sufficiently  calm 
and  rational  to  admit  the  visits  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  this  new  disposition  becomes,  as  regards 
the  moral  treatment,  a  continual  subject  of  salu¬ 
tary  impressions ;  the  time  of  those  visits,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
made,  deserve  consideration.  It  is  only  at  the 
instance  of  the  patient,  and  not  at  those  of  the 
relatives,  who  are  always  blind  and  precipitate, 
that  those  interviews,  which  are  often  followed  by 
a  complete  relapse,  are  to  be  granted.  The  patient 
to  whom  such  a  permission  is  given  ought  to  be 
informed  beforehand  of  the  day  and  the  name  of 
the  person  who  is  coming  to  see  him,  or  of  the 
persons  who  are  to  accompany  him ;  if,  during 
the  interview,  he  remains  quiet  and  reasonable, 
without  requiring  to  be  removed  immediately,  or 
without  showing  too  much  emotion,  it  is  a  favour¬ 
able  sign.  The  following  interviews  may  be  more 
and  more  prolonged.  These  family  conversations 
powerfully  revive  old  affections  and  interests,  and 
render  the  convalescent  more  docile  to  submit  to 
the  last  trials,  that  are  still  looked  to  as  the  test 
of  fully  restored  health.  In  chronic,  incurable 
mania,  these  visits  are  attended  with  no  sort  of 
danger,  but  at  the  same  time  are  productive  of  no 
sort  of  result ;  they  may,  however,  be  used  to  effect 
a  vivid  surprise,  or  an  unexpected  commotion; 
but  it  happens  most  frequently  that  the  insane 
patient  either  pays  no  attention  to  those  who  visit 
him,  or,  while  with  them,  he  remains  insensible  or 
irrational. 

We  must  never  forget  that  there  are  rules  to 
observe  in  the  convalescence  of  the  brain  as  in  that 
of  other  organs,  and  that  great  circumspection  is 
required  in  directing  the  gradual  exercise  of  the 
emotions  and  affective  sentiments.  Nay,  more, 


after  the  perfect  restoration  of  his  faculties,  we 
should  still  be  on  our  guard,  lest,  through  hurry 
or  precipitation,  we  may  revive  a  delirium,  so 
easy  to  be  renewed. 

It  is  in  the  calm,  chronic  insanity  more  espe¬ 
cially,  the  more  difiBcult  to  be  uprooted,  from 
finding  in  its  very  calm  the  motives  of  a  more 
fixed  conviction,  that  the  moral  treatment  must 
risk  and  dare  everything,  and  that  with  a  perse¬ 
verance  proportioned  to  the  difficulty.  “  When 
the  disorder  of  the  passions  and  ideas  exists  alone, 
as  in  monomania,  where  an  ungovernable  passion 
or  an  hallucination  are  often  the  sole  source  and 
the  sole  expression  of  a  delirium,  pharmaceutical 
treatment  cannot  change  the  jiatient’s  convic  ions, 
repress  his  propensities,  or  dispel  his  hallucina¬ 
tions.”  The  important  point  is,  to  distinguish  in 
a  practical  point  of  view  the  intellectual  phe¬ 
nomena  from  the  physical — a  distinction  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  either  studied  or  established 
rigorously,  and  has  only  been  alluded  to  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  way  by  M.  Leuret,  who  has  shown  his  sense 
of  its  importance  by  founding  upon  this  distinc¬ 
tion  the  exclusive  application  of  moral  treatment 
in  certain  cases.  We  should,  besides,  deeply 
analyse  the  feelings,  propensities,  and  thoughts 
of  the  insane,  and  dive  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
intellectual  derangement,  to  come  at  the  order  of 
production  and  succession  of  the  irrational  ideas, 
and  to  hence  deduce  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken 
in  shaping  the  application  of  moral  treatment. 
We  must,  in  a  word,  endeavour  to  discern  and 
set  apart  the  patient,  whose  attention,  thoughts, 
and  passions  are  likely  to  be  fixed  and  mastered 
by  the  physician,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  calling  moral 
influences  to  his  aid,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
best  manner  of  employing  them. 

It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  physician  is  called 
upon  to  make  the  most  of  his  resources  to  over¬ 
come  the  repugnance  and  opposition  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  when  he  resists  his  pressing  solicitations. 
He  will,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  talie  to  some 
occupation,  have  recourse  to  some  continuous 
moral  restraint,  or  to  those  sudden  shocks,  or  for¬ 
tuitous  impressions,  the  sudden  impulse  of  which 
will  sometimes  awaken  the  reason. 

This  treatment  should  be  applied  exclusively  in 
cases  of  hallucination,  monomania,  and  melan¬ 
cholia,  whenever  the  delirium  appears  to  be  un¬ 
complicated  by  any  organic  lesion.  The  insane 
whose  brains  offer  no  deep-seated  alteration  ought 
not  to  be  allow'ed  to  remain  in  constant  repose 
and  inertness,  as  this  would  infallibly  destroy 
their  intellect;  and  in  such  cases  the  moral  treat¬ 
ment  should  not  be  confined  to  gentle  emotions, 
which  often  produce  but  little  or  no  effect.  We 
must  seek,  from  whatever  quarter  we  can,  other  in¬ 
fluences  ;  all  means  are  good  provided  they  be 
powerful,  the  important  point  being  to  know  the 
proper  time  and  method  of  employing  them.  The 
physician  of  the  insane  must  possess  the  courage 
and  firmness  of  the  surgeon.  The  instruments  he  is 
to  employ  are  the  passions  and  thoughts,  and 
these  he  must  be  expert  to  wield.  He  must  excite 
the  patient  to  anger,  if  by  anger  he  can  create  a 
diversion  from  his  delirium  ;  let  him  give  him 
cause  of  complaint,  if  he  think  fit,  against  some¬ 
body,  himself  even  :  for  a  feeling  strongly  excited, 
and  for  a  real  motive,  will  often  prove  the  best 
assistance  that  can  be  called  to  his  aid. 

“  When,”  continues  M.  Leuret,  “we would  en¬ 
deavour  to  relieve  a  person  plunged  in  grief  for 
the  loss  of  a  friend,  we  make  every  effort  to  con¬ 
sole  him,  and  divert  his  mind  by  directing  it 
to  other  objects.  And  if  he  be  pressed  by  hunger, 
if  he  be  in  want  of  work  from  which  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  if  he  be  drawn  into  a  lawsuit  in  which 
the  care  of  his  defence  requires  all  his  time,  we 
see  his  grief  soften  according  as  his  attention  is 
the  more  powerfully  and  for  the  longer  time  di¬ 
verted  from  the  recollection  of  the  friend  he  has 
lost.  If  necessary,  then,  be  for  your  patient  as 
tormenting  as  a  lawsuit,  as  harassing  as  the  fear 
of  want ;  he  will  bate  you  for  your  worrying,  but 
you  will  cure  him. 

“  Pain  forms  a  part  of  moral  treatment ;  it  has 


the  same  importance  for  the  insane  as  it  has  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  as  it  has  in  education; 
it  is  one  of  the  motives  for  avoiding  the  bad,  or 
seeking  the  good.  The  surest  means  of  producing 
pain  in  the  insane  is  the  douche,  and  in  such  case 
is  not  employed  either  as  a  means  of  repression, 
or  as  a  remedy,  but  as  a  means  of  fear.  A  person, 
for  instance,  under  a  delirious  idea,  thinks  himself 
a  king.  We  here  see  the  principles  on  which  the 
remedy  is  employed :  to  think  that  one  is  a  king, 
while  he  is  not,  is  a  disease  ;  the  remedy  for  this 
disease  is  the  douche  and  dashings  of  cold  water  ; 
as  long  as  the  disease  lasts  we  shall  employ  the 
remedy ;  as  soon  as  the  disease  disappears,  we 
shall  discontinue  the  remedy.  The  patient  who 
is  placed  in  the  alternative  of  being  a  great  lord, 
or  a  great  sufferer,  or  of  ceasing  to  be  a  great 
lord,  and  of  being  no  longer  subjected  to  incon¬ 
venience,  soon  gives  way.  Hallucinations  are  to 
be  combated  in  the  same  way;  pain  and  perma¬ 
nent  thwarting  form  the  basis  of  the  treatment. 
The  douche  is  only  one  of  the  thousand  means 
which  the  physician  will  suggest  according  to  the 
tastes  and  particular  ideas  of  each  patient.  When 
all  the  acts  and  manifestations  arising  from  the 
disease  are  found  to  entail  a  thousand  annoy¬ 
ances  on  the  patient,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
all  the  determinations  and  acts  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  physician  are  rewarded  with 
more  liberty,  and  enjoyments  varied  according  to 
the  tastes  and  desires  of  each  patient,  habit  will 
restore  at  length  what  reasoning  had  failed 
to  do. 

“  The  same  is  true  as  regards  children,  the  re¬ 
sults  we  have  in  view  being  the  same.  Of  all 
means,  occupation  of  the  mind  is  the  most  sure, 
in  breaking  the  persistence  of  dominant  ideas. 
An  educated  insane  person  should  be  employed 
in  teaching  his  companions  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher;  he  who  knows  nothing,  has  everything 
to  learn  ;  music,  as  a  study,  is  a  very  valuable 
occupation.  These  different  employments  are 
more  favourable  even  than  manual  labour,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  women,  when  it  keeps  them  in  too 
sedentary  a  state.” 

These  principles  are  also  often  applicable  in 
private  practice,  but  their  success  is  far  greater  in 
the  large  establishments,  which  always  contain  so 
large  a  number  of  the  insane  reputed  incurable, 
and  who  are  so  only  because  they  are  allowed  to 
become  so.  Abandoned  by  the  world,  their  friends, 
and  relations  for  10,  15,  20  years,  they  have 
become  reconciled  from  habit  to  their  mode  of 
life.  If  you  propose  to  set  them  free,  they  don’t 
seem  to  understand  you ;  they  are  sure  of  being 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  where  they  are,  and  they 
know  well,  if  sent  forth  into  the  world  again,  they 
would  be  entirely  destitute;  besides,  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  live,  or  to  appear  to  live, 
with  their  delirium:  it  is  so  easy  for  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  irrational ;  they  have  only  to  give  their  brains 
full  scope.  Some  melancholics  and  monomaniacs 
take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  their  sombre  ideas  and 
delirious  conceptions ;  they  always  find  some 
other  patient  madder  than  themselves  to  listen  to 
them,  and  in  this  manner  they  establish  for  them¬ 
selves  a  kind  of  influence,  which  they  display  by 
marking  a  place  at  table,  the  position  of  their  bed, 
the  use  of  a  particular  spoon,  knife,  or  any  trifle, 
which  they  magnify  into  an  important  mark  of 
distinction.  If  they  receive  any  assistance  from 
their  friends,  they  become  doubly  important  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  previously  looked  up  to 
them.  Other  patients,  whom  isolation  alone  would 
restore  to  reason,  continue  to  utter  nonsense  be¬ 
cause  they  are  mad,  or  incurable,  or  because  they 
are  with  incurable  madmen.  Of  this  they  are 
well  aware,  and  they  deduce  from  their  very  po¬ 
sition  an  additional  motive  for  being  irrational: 
habit, slothfulness,  the  fearjof  being  discharged,  and 
of  being  obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood,  all  these 
feelings  enter  more  than  we  imagine  into  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  those  persons,  who  seem  at  first  blush 
to  be  doomed  to  incurability. 

Yet  it  is  on  such  patients  that  moral  treatment, 
even  after  many  years,  produces  the  most  salutary 
effects.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  subjecting 
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them  to  trials  of  the  rudest  kind  in  order  to  force 
them  to  become  rational  once  more,  and  to  labour 
usefully  ;  it  will  be  suflScient,  in  numerous  cases, 
merely  to  send  them  back  to  the  world  against 
their  wills.  When  I  was  at  the  Salpetri^re,  I  was 
'  much  struck  with  the  repugnance  of  many  of  the 
quiet  patients  to  return  to  the  world,  and  recover 
their  liberty;  being  convinced  that  this  depended 
chiefly  on  their  indolence  and  sluggishness,  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  M.  Pariset  and  the  administrator,  to  make 
an  experiment  on  a  large  scale.  I  gave- them  a 
list  of  72  patients,  selected  amongst  those  who 
had  been  reputed  incurable  for  several  years ;  they 
were  discharged,  and  out  of  the  whole  number, 
three  only  came  back;  all  the  rest  having  found 
places  and  means  of  livelihood.  This  remarkable 
and  gratifying  event  occurred  in  1835,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  conclude  from  it,  that  moral  treat¬ 
ment  must  have  a  ready  influence  on  such  patients, 
and  effect  cures  which  appear  surprising  when  the 
cases  are  properly  chosen. 

All  physicians  have  felt  the  necessity  of  physical 
occupations,  of  manual  labour,  both  as  a  diversion 
and  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  indispensable  to  the 
physical  and  moral  well  being  of  the  insane. 
Such  occupations  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  former 
habits,  strength,  and  position  ot  each  patient.  In 
public  establishments,  they  form  a  large  part  of 
the  hygienic  treatment ;  in  private  ones,  they  are 
limited  to  the  social  amusements  of  the  rich  : 
walking,  gymnastics,  reading,  the  study  of  an  in¬ 
strument,  of  an  art,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
&c.  The  choice  and  duration  of  such  occupations 
must  be  determined  by  the  physician. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  See.  &o.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  135.) 

*'  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.” 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALU  ACTS. 

Puerperal  insanity  occurs  after  parturition,  and 
is  generally  observed  in  those  cases where  there  has 
been  considerable  exhaustion;  and  in  this  respect 
it  somewhat  resembles  delirium  tremens.  Puer¬ 
peral  mania  also  arises  from  protracted  lactation, 
and  in  this  example  we  also  observe  that  the  powers 
are  generally  prostrated.  These  cases  ought  not  to 
be  Sent  to  a  madhouse,  it  being  very  rare  for  puer¬ 
peral  mania  to  continue  long,  especially  when  early 
and  properly  treated  ;  but  if  after  a  month  the 
symptoms  still  continue,  the  pulse  being  very 
quick,  change  of  residence  and  removal  from  home 
should  not  be  generally  longer  postponed. 

It  has  been  observed  that  more  unmarried  females 
die  from  puerperal  mania,  than  when  married; 
and  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  as  the  mental 
excitement,  the  shame,  the  remorse,  the  despair, 
continue  to  weigh  down  in  deep  affliction  the 
mental  powers  of  these  unhappy  females. 

When  a  patient  is  in  her  own  comfortable  home, 
she  should  not  be  removed,  even  if  violent;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  infant,  the  husband,  and  the 
friends,  whenever  they  occasion  the  least  uneasiness 
or  excitement,  must  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Strangers 
always,  in  such  cases,  command  more  authority, 
respect,  and  obedience;  the  great  thing  is  to  obtain 
an  honest,  confidential,  and  experienced  nurse, 
who  should  always  be  cautioned  by  the  medical 
man  in  attendance,  never  to  leave  her  patient  for 
one  moment — the  room  must  never  be  left. 

Where  there  has  been  physical  disturbance,  and 
where  there  is,  consequently,  debility  of  mind,  such 
a  person,  when  exposed  to  any  exciting  cause, 
whether  it  be  political,  theatrical,  or  domestic,  is 
very  apt  to  become  insane  upon  that  particular  cir¬ 
cumstance  or  opinion  which  gave  immediate  rise  to 
the  error  of  mind  :  thus  a  person  suddenly  hearing 
of  the  death  of  her  dearest  friend  imagines  she  sees 
him  constantly,  or  holds  some  erroneous  impression 
or  hallucination  coucerning  him ;  or  another  hears 
of  his  loss  of  fortune  or  rank,  he  thereupon  becom¬ 
ing  insane,  either  is  always  repining  at  his  tre¬ 
mendous  losses,  or  he  imagines  that  he  is  amassing 
wealth  by  supernatural  powers,  or  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  a  station  higher  than  other  mortals.  Thus  the 


character  or  type  of  the  delusions  is  often  dependent 
upon,  and  bears  relation  to,  the  exciting  cause. 

Now,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  religious  opi¬ 
nions  sometimes  give  rise  to  mental  error,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  hallucination  ?  I  firmly  believe  that  most 
of  these  religious  monomaniacs  would  have  become 
insane  had  they  never  heard  of  those  particular 
points  which  form  their  hallucinations;  by  which 
I  mean,  that  such  persons,  often  hereditarily  weak, 
would,  under  one  circumstance,  represent  our  Sa¬ 
viour  or  the  Virgin  ;  under  another,  Mahomet  or 
Vishnu ;  or  again,  one  fond  of  military  tactics  might 
fancy  himself  an  Alexander  or  a  Napoleon  ;  while 
another,  thirsting  for  theatrical  representation,  and 
powerfully.influenced  by  Shakspeare,imagine8  him¬ 
self  a  Hamlet,  or  some  other  well-drawn  character. 
So,  during  the  period  of  the  coronation  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  there  were  great  numbers  of  kings,  queens, 
and  generals ;  and  when  the  Pope  entered  Pans 
the  number  of  martyrs  and  saints  greatly  increased ; 
thus  proving,  where  there  is  the  predisposition,  it  is 
generally  the  exciting  cause  at  the  time  which  forms 
the  object  of  delusion  or  the  form  of  hallucination  : 
so  thal,  most  probably,  had  not  the  Pope  visited 
France,  there  would  have  been  fewer  supposed  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  saints,  and  had  Napoleon  lived  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  life,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  his 
numerous  prototypes. 

It  is  because  there  are  monomaniae.s  holding  er¬ 
roneous  religious  views  that  so  much  prejudice 
seems  to  exist  upon  this  subject;  but  when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  of  the  educated  classes,  the  instructions 
and  ordinances  of  religion,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
are  more  prevalent  and  universal,  and  are  more 
frequently  presented  to  our  notice,  than  any  other 
or  all  other  systems  put  together,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  religious  views  and  opinions  do  not  ex¬ 
ercise  that  morbid  tendency  which  some  have 
stated,  and  that  the  proportion  of  such  lunatics 
bears  nothing  like  an  equal  ratio  to  those  insane 
upon  other  points,  notwithstanding  its  vast  and 
powerful,  and  oft-presented  influence;  while  the 
absence  of  religion,  and  consequently  of  moral 
discipline’and  restraint,  has  produced  a  thousand¬ 
fold  mure  inj  urious  consequences.  It  is  very  true 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  are  fewer 
Cases  of  religious  insanity ,  and  why  ?  Because  this 
subject,  never  being  presented  to  the  senses,  is  not 
likely  to  be  thought  of  or  appreciated  intuitively; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  religious  restraint,  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  moral  habits  and  sentiments  is  such 
that  insanity  fearfully  increases  ;  and  for  confirma¬ 
tion  turn  to  France,  and  there  will  be  found,  as  de¬ 
tailed  by  Esqiiirol,  that  during  the  state  of  political 
discontent,  when  that  kingdom  was  convulstd,  and 
even  the  very  form  of  religion  was  totally  subverted, 
the  increase  of  insanity  was  fearful ! 

It  has  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Burrows  that  he 
did  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  religious  in¬ 
sanity  occurring,  where  the  individual  had  remained 
steadfast  to  bis  early  opinions.  This  is  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  ;  such  a  person,  either  as  the  result  of 
conscience  or  of  disease,  is  led  to  doubt,  opposite  and 
conflicting  opinions  continually  assail  him,  he  is 
carrying  on  a  mental  controversy,  he  hesitates  and 
wavers,  then  again  believes,  until  this  dreadful  un¬ 
certainty  harasses  him  night  and  day;  the  very 
points  he  would  avoid  continually  force  themselves 
upon  him — he  cannot  shake  them  off ;  he  neither 
sleeps  nor  eats;  the  system,  now  sympathising  with 
the  mind,  becomes  irritable  and  excited,  and  thus 
doubly  aggravates  the  mischief ;  so  that  what  in 
the  first  instance  was  merely  a  metaphysical  error, 
has  now  led  to  a  physical  defect ;  that  which  was 
originally  a  mere  mental  inaccuracy,  delusion,  or 
deception,  has  now  produced  organic  disease. 

Amongst  Roman  Catholics,  religious  insanity  is 
very  rare,  which  may  be  accounted  for  not  only 
from  their  general  ignorance  upon  this  particular 
subject,  but  from  the  implicit  faith  they  place  in 
the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  their  own  Church.  The 
priests  themselves  are,  however,  by  no  means  ex¬ 
empt,  but,  as  a  class,  yield  more  than  their  re¬ 
spective  ratio  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  which 
probably  arises  from  the  unbelief  known  to  exist 
amongst  them,  as  well  as  from  other  causes  which 
need  uot  now  be  entered  upon. 

Amongst  Quakers,  where  enthusiasm  is  unknown, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  become  ex¬ 


cited  upon  religious  subjects;  and  their  content¬ 
ment,  together  with  a  self-approving  conscience, 
seldom  allows  them  to  become  depressed  or  melan¬ 
cholic  on  any  points  connected  with  religion. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bakewell,  that  “the 
visionary  fervours  of  devotion,  which  have  been 
stated  as  the  causes  of  insanity,  are  frequently  the 
first  effects  of  it.” 

It  is  seldom  useful  to  argue  with  a  religious  ma¬ 
niac,  but  there  are  times  when  a  word  judiciously 
used  may  be  of  the  happiest  effect;  to  contradict 
them  is  only  to  excite  their  worst  symptoms,  and 
it  will  seldom  be  advisable  to  refer  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  error,  unless  introduced  by  the 
patient  himself. 

Exercise,  constant  occupation,  reading  history, 
travels,  anything  which  amuses  and  draws  off  the 
attention  of  a  patient  from  himself  and  from  his 
error,  form  the  rational  mode  of  treating  these 
cases. 

Persons  afflicted  with  religious  insanity  some¬ 
times  require  watching,  as  they  have  occasionally 
become  dangerous,  hearing  whisperings  which  tell 
them  to  take  the  lives  of  their  infants  to  save  them 
from  eternal  punishment.  Suicide  is  not  ofteh  a 
consequence  of  religious  insanity,  and  indeed,  even 
when  the  desire  for  self-destruction  has  existed,  it 
has  been  checked  by  the  moral  restraint  resulting 
from  a  religious  education;  and  even  a  single  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  has  been  sufficient  to  overcome 
this  dangerous  and  destructive  possession. 

The  regular  attendance  in  chapel  to  hear  the 
daily  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  has  often  been 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  tranquillizing 
the  patients,  and  in  obtaining  mpral  influence  over 
them;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  in  this  instance,  how 
great  is  the  power  of  imitation  and  example.  Few 
lunatics,  however  restless  and  noisy  elsewhere,  dare 
to  behave  indecorously  during  the  period  of  divine 
worship ;  and  if  any  do  become  troublesome — as  Dr. 
Yfcllowly,  of  the  Norwich  Hospital,  says,  who  was,  I 
believe,  one  of  tlie  first  to  introduce  this  rational 
privilege  for  the  patients— if  any  do  become  trouble¬ 
some,  they  are  immediately  checked  by  the  others. 
Public  worship  is  now  found  to  be  moat  consolatory 
even  to  those  erring  and  much  distressed  on  some 
religious  points,  entirely  disproving  a  prejudiced 
opinion  which  formerly  prevailed  on  this  subject. 
Of  course,  in  such  cases,  the  grtatest  care  would  be 
taken  in  no  possible  way  to  touch  upon  the  point 
of  error. 

Moral  Insanity. — In  moral  insanity  there  is  no 
illusion,  no  hallucination ;  but  there  is  an  absence 
of  self-control,  with  inordinate  propensities,  the 
intellectual  faculties  remaining  unimpaired.  As 
Dr.  Prichard  has  so  ably  described  this  particular 
form  of  insaoity,  I  shall  quote  his  owu  words;  he 
says : — 

“  Moral  insanity  or  madness  consists  in  a  morbid 
perversion  of  the  natural  leelings,  affections,  incli¬ 
nations,  temper,  habits,  and  moral  dispositions, 
without  any  notable  lesion  of  the  intellect  or 
knowing  and  rtasoning  iacultk'S,  and  particularly 
witliout  any  maniacal  hallucination. 

“There  are  many  individuals  living  at  large  and 
not  entirely  separated  from  society,  who  are  aflTected, 
ill  a  certain  degree,  with  this  niodiiicution  of  in¬ 
sanity.  They  are  reputed  persons  of  a  singular, 
wayward,  and  eccentric  character.  An  attentive 
observer  will  often  recognise  something  remarkable 
in  their  manners  and  habits,  which  may  lead  him 
to  entertain  doubts  as  to  their  entire  sanity,  and 
circumstances  are  sometimes  discovered  on  inquiry, 
which  add  strength  to  this  supposition.  In  many 
instances  it  has  been  found  that  an  hereditary  ten¬ 
dency  to  madness  has  existed  in  the  family,  or  that 
several  of  the  relatives  of  the  person  affected  have 
laboured  under  hther  diseases  of  the  brain.  The 
individual  himself  has  been  discovered  to  have  suf¬ 
fered,  in  a  former  period  of  life,  an  attack  of  mad¬ 
ness  of  a  decided  character.  His  temper  and  dis¬ 
position  are  found  to  have  undergone  a  change ; 
to  be  not  what  they  were  previously  to  a  certain 
time ;  he  has  become  an  altered  man,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  has,  perhaps,  been  noted  from  the  period 
when  he  sustained  some  reverse  of  fortune,  which 
deeply  affected  him ;  or  the  loss  of  some  beloved 
relative.  In  other  instances  an  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  individual  has  ensued  immediately 
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OD  80016  sevt’r6  bhock  wliicli  his  bodily  constitution 
has  undergone ;  this  has  been  either  a  disorder 
aSecting  the  head,  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  or 
some  febrile  or  inflammatory  complaint  which  has 
produced  a  perceptible  change  in  the  habitual  state 
of  his  constitution.  In  some  cases  the  alteration  in 
temper  and  habits  has  been  gradual  and  imper¬ 
ceptible,  and  it  seems  only  to  have  consisted  in  an 
exaltation  and  increase  of  peculiarities  which  were 
always  more  or  less  natural  and  habitual.” 

Moral  insanity  is  what  Pinel  calls,  “  manie  sans 
delire,”  or  madness  without  delirium  or  hallucina¬ 
tion  ;  there  being  an  absence  of  self-control,  and  a 
depraved  state  of  the  feelings  and  affections. 

It  is  under  this  form  of  insanity  that  there  is  in 
some  an  irresistible  propensity  to  murder,  in  others 
to  burn  down  houses  or  buildings,  and,  under 
the  same  influence,  honest  persons  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  steal.  There  is  a  moral  perversity  in 
those  persons  who  feel  inclined  to  break  china,  dash 
down  girandoles,  or  crack  any  small  objects  of 
vert'll;  this  wish  for  mischief  is  exceedingly  common, 
especially  in  young  persons,  but  self-control  enables 
them  generally  to  resist  such  temptations.  Many 
must  have  heard  young  persons  say,  “  Oh 
how  I  wish  to  break  that  china  bowl.”  “  How  I 
should  like  to  dash  that  china  cup.”  This  feeling  is 
not  natural,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  reearded  as  one 
of  the  slightest  indications  of  perverted  or  morbid 
feeling.  In  all  such  cases  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  check  such  propensities,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  the  value  of  self-possession,  and  they 
should  be  taught  to  control  fancies  or  whims,  which, 
though  at  present  ridiculous,  may  hereafter  become 
most  disastrous  j  suOh  persons  should  be  encouraged 
toact  fronl  reason  and  not  from  impulse. 

Some  pefsfons’ '  utter  words  they  do  not  wish, 
being  unable  to  control  or  direct  them,  yet  knowing 
them  not  to  be  correct.  The  same  has  occurred 
in  writing:  thus,  a  gentleman  in  drawing  a  check, 
has  begun  correctly  enough,  but  in  continuing  has 
put  down  something  totally  irrelevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject — the  memory  is  the  faculty  at  fault  in  such 
cases.  Torpid  persons  often  forget  what  they  are 
talking  about  even  in  the  midst  of  conversation ; 
and  a  more  or  less  complete  absence  of  thought  is 
occasionally  produced  by  a  too  protracted  mental 
effort;  and  it  was  probably  from  this  cause  that 
John  Hunter  could  not,  for  half  an  hour,  re¬ 
member  the  house  or  the  strt'Ct  in  which  he  then 
was.  The  same  effect  is  produced  when  any  of  the 
senses  are  over-wearied  :  thus.  Dr.  Wollaston,  after 
too  closely  employing  his  eyesight  for  a  protracted 
period,  in  walking  out,  passed  a  shop  with  the 
name  Johnson  painted  over  the  door,  but  the 
doctor  Was  unable  to  perceive  more  than  . .  .  son. 

It  often  happens  that  a  man  ei.her  gradually  or 
more  suddenly  becomes  very  troublesome  to  his 
family ;  he  is  always  finding  fault,  he  begins  to 
dislike  his  best  friends,  he  wastes  his  property,  is 
always  contemplating  new  schemes,  often  far  be¬ 
yond  his  means,  there  being  most  extravagant 
notions.  There  is,  however,  no  particular  illusion 
or  hallucination,  and,  if  such  a  person  be  brought 
before  a  j  ury,  he  will  answer  questions  most  ra¬ 
tionally  ;  but,  however  capable  of  responding  to 
lucb  queries,  and  however  calmaiid  collected  when 
under  the  surveillance  of  those  whom  he  respects, 
and  before  whom  he  would  feel  ashamed  to  expose 
himself,  yet  in  his  family  his  incompetency  is 
hourly  evident,  and  he  proves  it  by  very  soon  veri¬ 
fying  their  prediction,  ia  involving  them  with  him¬ 
self  in  a  common  ruin ;  as  Dr.  Hitch  says, 
“  these  patients  are  insane  in  conduct  aud  not  in 
ideas.'’ 

Now,  what  should  be  done  in  a  case  where  every 
one  but  the  individual  himself  sees  that  bis  con¬ 
duct  is  so  strangely  altered,  that,  though  before  a 
cautious  man,  he  is  now  inextricably  imprudent? 

However  unreasonable  the  actions  of  a  person 
suffering  under  moral  mania,  he  is  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  justify  them.  Moral  madness  is  generally 
ushered  in  by  absurdities  which  became  more  and 
more  manifest.  Thus  a  merchant  who  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  remarkably  prudent,  suddenly  engages 
in  most  unjustifiable  speculations,  increases  his 
establishment,  becomes  very  turbulent,  and  engages 
in  acts  and  conversation  from  which  but  recently 
he  would  have  revolted ;  probably,  from  his  in¬ 


caution,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  he  is  involved 
in  bankruptcy,  when  this  additional  shock  com¬ 
pletely  overturns  his  already  weakened  mind,  and 
he  either  at  once  commits  suicide  or  he  becomes 
raving  mad.  His  liabits  and  manners  first  altered, 
hie  affections  then  became  changed,  his  passions 
subsequently  were  excited. 

There  is  no  effectual  way  of  restraining  a  man 
who  is  so  reckless,  inconsistent,  and  imprudent ; 
lie  may  be  examined  by  a  jury,  who,  finding  him 
reaaily  answering  the  various  queries  put  to  him, 
are  satisfied,  and  pronounce  him  sane.  Now,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  some  men  reason 
well,  but  act  inconsistently,  while  others,  who  are 
most  prudent  in  every  action,  may  be  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  reason;  therefore  a  jury  should  bear 
these  differences  in  mind,  and  duly  estimate  their 
importance.  The  two  points  necessary  to  be  de¬ 
cided  are — First,  is  tbealleged  lunatic  fit  to  be  trusted 
to  the  care  of  himself  ?  Secmidly,  is  he  fit  and 
capable  to  manage  his  own  affairs  ?  for  I  do  not 
accord  with  those  who  place  the  property  first,  and 
the  person  after. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  how  hard  a  case  it  is 
for  a  family  to  find  their  money  squandered,  pos¬ 
sibly  on  most  worthless  objects,  and  to  see  a  parent 
who  has  always  been  characterized  for  prudence, 
sagacity,  and  moral  probity,  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  drunkenness  and  debauchery;  his 
feelings  alienated,  his  judgment  impaired,  his 
reason  daily  becoming  less.  Surely  here  some  re¬ 
straint  is  necessary ;  the  oft- repeated  gratifications 
of  the  will  are  daily  expending  his  vital  energies, 
and,  to  protect  himself  and  his  fortune,  some 
efficient  check  should  be  interposed.  We  cannot 
believe  such  persons  to  be  responsible  for  their 
actions ;  the  very  change  which  has  occurred,  of 
itself  is  almost  sufficient  to  indicate  its  cause  ;  and 
therefore,  if  not  responsible,  this  very  irresponsibility 
indicates  incompetency. 

There  is  occasionally  a  most  remarkable  change 
noticed  in  old  men, and,  as  Dr.  Burrows  has  slated, 
“  the  pious  become  impious,  the  liberal  penurious, 
the  sober  drunken  ” — such  persons  are  always 
getting  into  mischief,  and,  if  without  friends,  are 
exposed  to  every  sort  of  wicked  imposition.  In 
this  senile  insanity,  they  are  remarkably  perverse 
and  passionate,  often  becoming  impious,  impru¬ 
dent,  discontented,  and  miserable. 

Directly  opposed  to  the  extravagant  habits  so 
often  observed  in  the  insane,  we  occasionally  see  a 
miserable,  misanthropic  miser,  whose  habits  of 
accumulation  are  mixed  up  with  so  much  secrecy, 
suspicion,  and  eccentricity  as  to  constitute  a  species 
of  mental  derangement. 

Where  such  a  person  is  without  near  relations, 
however  niggardly  in  his  habits,  however  he  debars 
himself — feeding  perhaps  upon  a  scanty  crust,  or 
depending  upon  carrion  which  even  birds  have  re¬ 
jected— yet,  inasmuch  as  this  only  affects  himself, 
and  does  no  injury  to  his  neighbours,  no  one  has 
any  right  to  interfere  with  him ;  but  should  he  be 
a  parent,  and  neghcts  the  education  of  his  children, 
or  withholds  proper  sustenance  from  them  and 
from  bis  wife,  such  a  person  must  be  restrained 
from  keeping  back  that  which  is  just  and  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and,  if  such  habits  are  directly  opposed  to 
those  he  exhibited  in  his  former  life,  and  more 
especially  previously  to  his  marriage,  it  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  flagrant  omission  of  duty  to  allow  a  wife 
to  be  subjected  to  the  freeks  and  annoyances  of 
such  men  as  Elwes  or  Drincer.  Fortunately  such 
cases  are  rare  ;  and,  even  when  they  do  occur,  the 
iudividual  has  generally  happily  been  too  misoga- 
mistic  in  his  views,  as  to  involve  the  expenses  of 
any  additional  encumbrance. 

Misanthropic  monomania  may  often  be  traced  to 
a  faulty  education ;  there  is  essentially  an  over¬ 
weening  love  of  self,  almost  invariably  combined 
with  self-approbation  and  self-esteem. 

The  irresistible  inclination  to  partake  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  must  be  considered  as  a  species  of 
moral  insanity,  and  but  too  frequently  ushers  in 
other  forms  of  that  disease.  Many  of  these 
drunkards  feel  deeply  the  degraded  and  disgusting 
position  in  which  they  place  themselves,  but  are 
unable  to  exert  sufficient  self-contiol  to  withstand 
the  stimulating  draught ;  as  the  liquor  circulates, 
excitement  increases,  and  not  unfrequently  regular 


paroxysms  of  mania  occur,  which  at  first  pass 
away  as  the  patient  becomes  sober. 

This  is  a  form  of  insanity  to  which  butlers  are 
becoming  much  exposed,  and  if  from  loss  of  place, 
or  any  other  circumstance,  the  intoxicating 
draught  is  withheld,  depression  follows,  and  they 
then  often  commit  suicide.  I  believe  that  more 
butlers  have  recently  in  London  terminated  theit 
existence  by  their  own  hands,  than  any  other  class 
of  individuals. 

Some  pen-ons  always  attempt  suicide  on  be¬ 
coming  intoxicated;  whenever  this  is  the  case  it  is 
imperative  that  proper  precautions  be  taken  to 
prevent  such  an  individual  from  becoming  in¬ 
ebriated  ;  and  it  should  be  fully  borne  in  mind, 
that  occasionally,  nothing  but  being  placed  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation  will  prevent  some 
persons  from  becoming  drunk.  It  does  sometimes 
happen  that  such  individuals  will  themselves  request 
to  be  placed  under  control. 

A  gentleman,  previously  correct  in  his  habits, 
begins  to  frequent  a  pothouse,  drinks,  and  be¬ 
comes  excited,  mad — he  now  spouts,  and  delights 
the  cabaret — he  fights  over  battles  in  which  he 
had  never  been  engaged,  and  details  extravagant 
narratives  which  have  arisen  only  in  his  own  ima¬ 
gination  ;  he  perhaps  then  slumbers  where  he  fell, 
and  his  anxious  relatives  at  length  find  him  in  this 
degraded  position.  This  scene  is  oft  repeated,  until 
it  terminates  in  delirium  tremens,  or  settles  down 
in  imbecility  or  dementia. 

Another  form  of  moral  insanity  is  the  hysterical 
and  sexual.  Erotomania  is  a  metaphysical  dis¬ 
order,  the  sentiments  being  affected ;  while 
nymphomania  and  satyriasis  arise  from  physical 
causes,  there  is  generally  local  irritation,  and  an 
ardent  sexual  impetus  which  exhausts  the  sufferer, 
and  arises  from  excessive  organic  irritation.  Ero¬ 
tomania,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  in  the  virtuous 
and  disappointed ;  there  is  often  the  most  fervent 
devotion  and  attachment,  possibly  to  a  concealed 
object,  and  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  is  such  that 
often  the  finest  form  is  Eradually  reduced  to  the 
merest  shadow,  when,  if  consumption  does  not 
close  the  scene,  this  excess  of  passion,  this  eroto¬ 
mania,  gradually  leads  to  confirmed  mania  or  de¬ 
mentia. 

Erotomania  is  not  unfrequently  cured  when  the 
object  which  induced  it  can  be  attained,  and  hence, 
occasionally,  a  happy  marriage  has  been  of  the  best 
service.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  moral  cause,  and  if  possible  to  act  upon 
such  information  ;  when  this  is  impracticable,  re¬ 
moval  from  the  exciting  cause,  with  change  of  air 
and  travelling,  will  sometimes  prove  of  use. 

The  gratification  of  sexual  desire  usually  tends 
to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  most  lunatics,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  strict  interdict  must  be  laid 
upon  any  such  indiscretion.  Still  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  much  judgment  is  necessary  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  such  delicate  cases ;  there  being  other 
considerations  than  those  merely  affecting  thi? 
patient  himself,  which  must  be  duly  weighed  and 
estimated  by  the  physician. 

Dr.  Mason  Good  mentions  the  case  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  became  raving  mad  in  consequence  of 
genital  irritation.  He  recovered  in  six  months,  and 
soon  after,  finding  the  same  symptoms  returning 
which  had  ushered  in  the  previous  attack,  and 
this  clergyman,  himself,  having  spontaneously  re¬ 
ferred  his  irritation  to  the  right  cause,  married 
bis  servant,  and  was  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
most  happily  united.  In  a  confidential  statement 
to  the  doctor,  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  gave  as 
his  reasons  for  this  apparent  indiscretion,  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  marriage,  aud  the  impossibility  ot  being 
admitted  into  any  respectable  family  when  having 
just  emerged  from  a  roadhouse.  His  iriends, 
however,  thought  this  marriage  only  a  greater 
proof  of  his  madness.  Now,  suppose  him  to  have 
had  a  title,  or  a  large  fortune,  these  friends  might 
possibly  have  goaded  him  into  madness,  by  a  com¬ 
mission,  by  confinement,  and  by  restraint ;  but  he 
providentially  escaped  this,  and  lived  in  unusual 
happiness  with  his  wife  and  children  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  1 

One  ot*  the  earliest  indications  of  insanity  attack- 
ing  women  is  the  change  of  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
actions.  A  female,  hitherto  modest  and  retiring, 
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becomes  impetuous,  loquacious,  and  indecent  in 
her  actions  ;  or,  if  still  possessing  some  control,  the 
wanton  glance  alone  expresses  the  inward  senti¬ 
ment:  friends  are  now  suspected,  relations  are 
reviled,  and  if  no  one  has  tl)e  power  to  interfere, 
and  proper  means  are  not  resorted  to  for  checking 
such  excitement,  every  symptom  becomes  aegia- 
vated,  and  not  a  fcNt  who  are  deprived  of  parents, 
fall  into  snares  which  are  horrible  even  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Although  drunkenness  generally  is  seen  in 
man,  yet  females,  under  this  irritatinn,  not  unfre- 
quently  aggravate  their  malady  by  plunging  into 
intemperance;  and  if,  at  an  early  period,  such 
causes  are  not  removed,  and  if  by  therapeutic, 
general,  and  moral  means,  the  excitation  is  not 
calmed,  the  symptoms  become  chronic,  and  these 
cases  soon  become  hopeless. 

In  those  cases  where  the  sexual  passions  are  so 
highly  irritated  and  excitedjt  is  often  found,  that 
from  early  youth  all  moral  control  has  been  dis¬ 
regarded,  a  very  afflicting  proof  of  which  has  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  young  lady 
whom  I  had  formerly  known,  who  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  personal  attractions,  and  who  was  un¬ 
fortunately  in  early  life  deprived  of  both  her 
parents,  with  a  handsome  fortune  at  her  disposal. 
She  was  always  eccentric,  and,  being  brought  up 
amongst  a  gay  and  fashionable  circle,  often  forgot 
the  prescribed  bounds  of  discretion.  She  selected 
a  young  man  of  good  famil)  as  her  lover,  followed 
him  to  the  metropolis,  and,  with  a  promise  of 
marriage,  was  seduced ;  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  but  not  before  she  had  been  deserted  by 
her  heartless  injurer  and  deceiver.  Her  eccen¬ 
tricity  now  developed  itself  in  the  worst  forms, 
and  she,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  admitted  many 
who  sought  her  favours,  and  also  accelerated  her 
death  by  drinking  deeply.  Although  having  pos¬ 
sessed  an  ample  fortune,  and  reared  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  she  died  a  beggar  in  a  public  hospital,  and 
her  name  was  registered,  and  she  was  buried,  as  a 
common  prostitute. 

Now,  this  poor  girl  had  been  lively,  amiable,  but 
possessed  no  self-control;  there  was  evidently 
something  eccentric ;  but  had  she  met  a  man  of 
moral  worth,  who,  as  her  husband,  could  have 
properly  directed  her  judgment,  and  judiciously 
tempered  her  character,  instead  of  having  been  so 
grossly  deceived  and  injured,  and  exposed  to  scenes 
of  such  temptation  and  e.xcitement,  she  might  have 
been  alive  at  this  moment,  and  have  adorned  the 
society  in  which  she  was  placed.  Some  of  her 
friends  had  her  removed  to  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  soon  after  she  entered  her  most  disgraceful 
haunts,  but  she  escaped,  and  again  reached  the 
metropolis,  where  she  plunged  into  that  fatal  vortex 
which  has  overwhelmed  thousands. 

Over-excitement  of  itself  will  produce  moral  in¬ 
sanity,  Dr.  Prichard  mentions  a  very  interesting 
case,  of  a  successful  corn-dealer,  which  is  most  in¬ 
structive.  It  commenced  by  excitement,  then  a 
change  in  temper  and  habits,  with  prostration  of 
the  natural  feelings  and  affections,  loss  of  moral 
rectitude  and  self-control.  Twelve  months  had 
elapsed  before  he  was  put  under  treatment,  during 
which  time  he  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse; 
when  taken,  he  had  been  wandering  about  the 
country,  subsisting  by  the  meanest  artifices;  he 
was  put  under  treatment,  and  in  three  months  was 
cured. 

Those  other  characteristics  of  moral  insanity 
which  exhibit  themselves  in  committing  criminal 
acts  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter,  when  treating 
on  criminal  lunatics, 

Detneiitia. — Unfortunately  the  term  dementia 
has  been  employed  to  describe  two  very  opposite 
states  of  mental  disease  ;  but,  in  the  present  day, 
it  is  almost  universally  allowed  to  represent  a 
species  of  imbecility,  fatuity,  or  idiocy,  as  held  by 
Esquirol,  Georget,  Prichard,  and  most  modern 
authorities. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  dementia : 
the  faculties  are  destroyed  ;  there  is  an  absence  of 
reasoning,  there  being  neither  imagination,  thought, 
wishes,  nor  ideas ;  and  there  is  rarely  any  opposition, 
the  demented  individual  being  usually  easily  guided 
and  directed. 

It  may  be  primary,  as  not  unfrequently  occurs 
in  old  age  in  debilitated  constitutions,  but  is  gene¬ 


rally  secondary,  as  when  caused  by  protracted 
mania  or  monomania,  or  by  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  ;  it  is  in  such  cases 
termed  deynmitia  accidentalis,  the  de7nentia  naUtralis, 
legally  signifying  idiocy. 

Dr.  Prichard  has  very  accurately  described 
sefiile  dementia,  and  has  divided  it  into  four 
stages : — 

1.  Forgetfidness.  Where  an  old  person  perceives, 
but  immediately  forgets. 

2.  Incoherence.  Where  there  is  a  total  loss  of  rea¬ 
soning,  the  reply  being  forgotten  before  capable  of 
answering;  while  talking,  such  persons  suddenly 
speak  of  something  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject. 

3.  Incompreheneion,  Where  nothing  can  be  un¬ 
derstood,  however  simple,  the  physical  powers  still 
being  good. 

4.  Inappetency.  Where  even  the  animal  instincts 
are  lost. 

In  dementia  there  is  a  very  impaired  memory  ; 
the  person  is  usually  calm  and  collected,  but  is 
sometimes  violent ;  the  eyes  are  dull,  sunken,  and 
inexpressive,  and  there  is  a  great  love  of  chattering  ; 
the  whole  time  is  continuously  occupied  with  dis¬ 
connected  incoherencies  having  no  relation  to  each 
other,  there  being  the  most  rapid  change  of 
thoughts  and  opinions  ;  in  the  mildest  forms,  how¬ 
ever,  the  patient  partially  understands,  and  then 
becomes  bewildered. 

These  cases  of  dementia  are  very  common,  and 
constitute  more  than  half  the  number  of  lunatics 
confined  in  our  asylums,  of  whom  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  are  women,  it  being  observed  that  insanity 
more  frequently  lapses  into  dementia  in  women 
than  in  men. 

The  prognosis  in  this  form  of  insanity  is  most 
unfavourable,  especially  where  the  powers  of  the 
mind  gradually  diminish,  there  being  more  chance 
of  recovery  when  dementia  has  resulted  from  a 
sudden  shock  or  fright.  When  general  paralysis 
occurs,  there  is  little  or  no  hope,  as  this  arises  either 
from  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
or  from  the  general  powers  having  been  broken 
down  by  intemperance  and  debauchery. 

Imbecility,  fatuity,  and  idiocy  may  often  arise 
from  a  connate  tendency,  being  inherited ;  and 
this  is  caused  by  whatever  debilitates  the  parents, 
as  sexual  weakness,  and  irregularities  and  excesses 
of  every  kind.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  to 
arise  in  those  cases  where  the  mother  has  been 
frightened  when  pregnant,  especially  during  the 
latter  months  of  gestation  ;  and  injuries  to  the 
head  during  labour  have  often  given  rise  to  mental 
weakness.  It  is,  also,  sometimes  caused,  especially 
in  early  infancy,  by  blows  or  falls  on  the  head,  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  teething,  the  exan¬ 
themata,  immoral  and  precocious  desires,  phthisis, 
and  mesenteric  disease. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  dementia  and 
idiocy :  the  connate  imbecile  always  appears 
childish  ;  he  never  has  improved  his  intellect ;  he 
has  his  passions,  but  possesses  neither  memory, 
judgment,  nor  comparison  ;  whereas,  in  general  or 
acquired  dementia,  there  usually  remains  the  indi¬ 
vidual  traits  of  character,  which  have  been  acquired, 
although  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  have  become 
diseased.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  while 
dementia  frequently  resembles  idiocy,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  mental  power,  it  is  sometimes  removed 
by  proper  treatment,  and,  therefore,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  diagnose  correctly  in  these 
difficult  cases. 

An  idiot  cannot  reason  at  all,  his  mental  powers 
are  impaired ;  and  this  constitutes  the  difference 
between  idiocy  and  insanity,  in  the  latter  there 
being  often  very  great  mental  activity  without 
correct  judgment;  the  judgment  not  being 
sound. 

An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  no 
understanding  from  his  nativity,  and  therefore  is 
by  law^  presumed  as  never  likely  to  obtain  any. 
According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  an  idiot  is  a  fool,  a 
natural,  a  changeling,  one  without  the  power  of 
reason. 

An  idiot  is  described  as  one  that  hath  no  under¬ 
standing  from  his  nativity.  1  Black.  Com.,p.  302  : 
“  Fatui  naturales,”  which  were  of  nonsane  memory, 
a  nativitate.  Coke.  Littleton.,  p.  247  :  “  And  he 
that  shall  be  said  to  be  a  sot  and  idiot  from  his  birth, 


is  such  a  person  who  cannot  count  or  number  20d., 
tell  who  was  his  father  or  mother,  nor  how  old  he  is, 
so  that  it  may  appear  that  he  hath  no  understand¬ 
ing  of  reason,  what  shall  be  for  his  profit  or  what 
for  his  loss;  but  if  he  be  able  to  beget  either  son 
or  daughter,  he  is  no  fool  natural.’’ 

Idiocy  is  a  defect  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
fatuity  resembles  idiocy,  only  fatuity  may  happen 
at  any  age  after  infancy  ;  whereas  idiocy  is  so  called 
when  occurring  from  the  birth,  the  faculties  or  the 
intellect  never  having  become  developed.  De¬ 
mentia  or  fatuity  may  be  sudden  in  its  attack,  and, 
having  continued  many  years,  may  be  entirely  reco¬ 
vered  from.  It  is  often  caused  by  fright,  by  bad  and 
even  by  good  news,  especially  when  unexpected 
and  sudden.  This  was  instanced  by  a  young  man 
who  saw  his  brother  shot  down  by  a  cannon  ball, 
at  his  side,  when  on  the  battle-field  :  he  imme¬ 
diately  became  fatuous.  There  have  recently  been 
several  examples,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  where  persons  have  at  once  fallen  into  a 
fatuous  state,  on  hearing  of  unexpected  fortunes 
being  left  them ;  and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
fact  that  good  news,  when  improperly  communi¬ 
cated,  is  ftr  more  likely  to  injure  the  mind  than  a 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune. 

Fatuity  is  characterized  by  inertness  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  perception  and  memory  being 
chiefly  at  fault,  the  mind  being  ineapahle  of  re¬ 
ceiving  impressions;  and  this  distinguishes  fatuity 
from  mania,  delirium,  and  insanity,  as  in  these  the 
mind  receives  false  impressions,  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings  being  unduly  excited.  In  the 
worst  forms  of  fatuity  there  is  an  almost  total  loss 
of  consciousness,  so  that  hunger,  thirst,  and  the 
calls  of  nature  are  totally  disregarded. 

It  is  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  dementia  or 
fatuity,  that  a  legal  inquiry  for  civil  purposes  can 
be  necessary,  just  where  the  memory  is  becoming 
traitorous,  and  where,  when  facts  are  supplied, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  perceiving  and  reasoning 
upon  them,  even  though  reminded  of  them ;  but, 
as  disease  advances,  the  tottering  gait,  the  hesi¬ 
tating  and  confused  manner,  the  taltering  and 
sluggish,  or  the  rapid  and  incoherent,  speech,  the 
vacant  look,  at  once  .show  the  utter  imbecility  and 
incompetency  of  the  apathetic  or  debilitated  indi¬ 
vidual. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
DIABETES. 

By  M.  BOUCHARDAT. 

Translated  for  the  Medical  Times  by  .4LFEED  MAEK- 
WIQK,  Esq.,  Surseon  to  the  Weaiern  German  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  lormeily  Externe  to  the  Venereal  Hospital, 
Paris,  &c. 

ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  FECULENT  AND  SACCHA- 
EINE  MATTERS,  AND  ON  THE  PART  PERFORMED 
BY  THEM  IN  NUTRITION.* 

Notwithstanding  the  beautiful  researches  of 
MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  and  the  great  labours 
of  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann,  several  causes,,  which 
we  are  now  about  to  detail,  have  contributed  to 
destroy  the  clearness  and  the  precision  of  the  re¬ 
searches  that  have  been  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  appreciating  the  part  performed  by  fecu¬ 
lent  matters  in  digestion  and  nutrition.  At  the 
head  of  these  we  ought  to  place  the  idea,  generally 
admitted  previous  to  our  investigations,  that  solid 
food  was  transformed  first  into  chyme,  and  then 
into  chyle.  It  was  thought  that,  to  find  the  solu- 
lion  to  the  problem  of  the  digestion  of  feculents, 
it  was  merely  necessary  to  analyze  the  liquid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  thoracic  duct.  All  our  observations 
concur  in  proving  that  the  lacteals  only  take  up 
the  fatty  matters  in  the  intestines,  and,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  every  physiologist,  merely  play 
this  secondary  part.  From  this  it  may  be  readily 
understood  how  the  preconceived  ideas  that  have 
been  put  forth,  relative  to  the  absorption  of  the 
alimentary  matters,  have  prevented  the  truth  from 
appearing  in  all  its  simplicity. 

*  A  memoir  by  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras, 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  January  20, 
1845. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  also  that  science  in 
the  present  day  has  at  her  disposal  more  delicate 
means  of  investigation  than  our  predecessors  were 
able  to  employ.  The  microscopic  history  of  fecu¬ 
lent  substances  has  become  completed.  We  are 
in  possession  of  extremely  sensitive  means  for 
discovering  with  certainty  traces  of  the  different 
sugars.  We  may  also,  by  the  aid  of  M.  Biot’s 
apparatus,  readily  perceive  and  follow  the  slightest 
modifications  of  these  substances. 

In  our  first  researches  on  the  digestion  of  fecu¬ 
lent  matters  we  had,  like  many  of  our  predecessors, 
the  unfortunate  idea  of  choosing  exclusively,  as 
subjects  for  our  expiriments,  those  animals,  as 
dogs  for  instance,  for  which  feculents  do  not  con- 
stitute  the  normal  food.  Unforeseen  errors  may 
be  the  result  of  this  exceptional  diet  j  and,  now 
that  we  are  more  enlightened,  we  have  performed 
our  experiments  on  herbivorous  or  granivorous 
animals. 

We  will  first  detail  our  researches  on  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  the  saccharine  matters,  and  then  afterwards 
proceed  to  the  feculent  matters.  Our  exposition 
will  thus  be  more  logical  and  more  easy. 

ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  SACCHARINE  MATTERS. 

- DIET  CONSISTING  EXCLUSIVELY  OF  CANE 

sugar  in  EXCESS. 

1.  A  middling-size  dog  was  fed  for  four  days  on 
cane  sugar.  He  eat  more  that  200  grammes  in 
the  solid  state,  and  more  than  100  grammes  dis¬ 
solved  in  water.  He  was  killed  on  the  fourth  day 
by  dividing  the  medulla  oblongata,  three  hours 
after  having  ingested  100  grammes  of  sugar,  and 


about  250  grammes  of  water. 


The  stomach  contained  25  grammes  of  a 
sweetish,  light-yellow  coloured,  syrupy  fluid, 
which  reddened  litmus  paper.  This  fluid  was 
diluted  with  25  grammes  of  water,  and  filtered, 
and  then  examined  by  means  of  M.  Biot’s  appa¬ 
ratus  in  a  tube  of  300  millimetres;  it  presented  a 
slight  deviation  to  the  right  of  +  2°  ;  by  the 

addition  of  one  gramme  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
rotation  after  twenty-four  hours  took  place  to¬ 
wards  the  left;  it  had  become  —  ’xj.  One  por¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  yielded  protoxide 
of  copper  when  boiled  with  Frommherz’s  reagent. 
These  facts  convinced  us  that  one  portion  of  the 
cane  sugar  still  existed  in  an  unaltered  state  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  another  portion  had  been  modi¬ 
fied.  We  also  ascertained  that  in  the  sweet  fluid 
contained  in  the  stomach,  lactic  acid,  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  ammonium,  the  acid  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  mucus  were  present. 

The  upper  third  of  the  small  intestines  contained 
a  thicker,  greyish-white  coloured,  mucous  pap, 
which  reddened  litmus  paper.  This  pap  con¬ 
tained  some  cane  sugar  in  an  unaltered  form,  and 
some  modified  sugar. 

.  The  lower  two  thirds  of  the  small  intestines  were 
filled  by  a  thick  mucous  pap  of  a  darker  colour, 
containing  traces  of  unaltered  cane  sugar,  and  of 
modified  sugar.  This  pap  also  reddened  litmus 
paper. 

The  large  intestines  contained  some  still  darker 
coloured  matter  of  a  firmer  consistence,  but  which 
had  no  reaction,  and  in  which  there  existed  only 
traces  of  modified  susrar. 

Chyle  taken  from  the  thoracic  duet. — The  chyle 
was  very  small  in  quantity,  transparent,  and  of  a 
rose  colour.  It  separated  into  a  fibrinous  clot 
which  floated  on  a  limpid  serum  ;  and  restored 
the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper.  Diluted 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  boiled, 
it  became  muddy,  and,  on  being  filtered  and  treated 
by  Frommherz’s  process,  showed  the  presence  of 
traces  of  modified  sugar. 

Another  portion,  slightly  acidulated  with  tar¬ 
taric  acid  and  mixed  with  washed  yeast,  yielded  a 
few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Blood  — {p.  mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood). 
— 150  grammes  of  blood  were  diluted  with  twice 
their  weight  of  water,  then  boiled,  and  filtered 
after  coagulation.  The  reddish  liquid  thus  ob¬ 
tained  was  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  introduced  into  a  glass  retort,  care  being 
taken  not  to  wet  the  borders  ;  the  retort  was  only 
about  one-fifth  full.  An  acid  liquid  was  then  dis¬ 


tilled  over  without  carrying  the  fluid  to  the  boiling 
point.  To  one  portion  of  this  liquid  some  nitrate 
of  silver  was  added,  when  a  slight  precipitate  took 
place  of  chloride  of  silver  mix^  with  another  salt 
of  silver,  which  became  reduced  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Another  portion  of  the  distilled  liquid 
was  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury.  By  heating,  we  obtained  a  trace  of 
reduced  proto-chloride  of  mercury.  From  these 
two  characters  we  were  led  to  imagine  that  the 
product  of  distillation  contained  traces  of  formic 
acid.  The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort,  on  being 
filtered,  saturated  with  potash,  and  boded  with 
Frommherz’s  reagent,  gave  the  reaction  of  modi¬ 
fied  sugar. 

Urine. — A  precipitate  was  thrown  down  from  it 
by  a  few  drops  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  then 
mixed  with  Frommherz’s  reagent,  when  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  modified  sugar. 
The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  this  substance  has  already  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne. 

2.  A  dog  eat  in  the  morning  a  quantity  of  soup 
containing  250  grammes  of  cane  sugar.  Three 
hours  after  the  meal  a  catheter  was  introduced ; 
the  urine  that  was  drawn  off,  on  being  treated  as 
above  described,  showed  traces  of  modified  sugar, 
but  the  proportion  was  extremely  small.  The  51 
grammes  of  urine  scarcely  contained  1  decigramme 
of  sugar. 

3.  A  moderate-sized  wolf-dog  swallowed  in  the 
morning,  after  fasting  twenty-four  hours,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture :  — sugar  100  grammes,  water  50, 
broth  150,  saffron  1,  prussiate  of  potash  0  50; 
and  was  killed  an  hour  and  a  quarter  afterwards 
by  dividing  the  medulla  oblongata.  Fifteen 
grammes  of  urine  were  collected,  160  grammes  of 
blood,  8  grammes  of  chyle,  11  of  bile,  and  the 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  oesophagus 
to  the  anus.  Ligatures  were  applied  in  order  to 
separate  the  principal  parts  of  this  canal. 

The  stomach  was  healthy  and  contained  about 
280  grammes  of  a  slightly  mucous,  greenish- 
yellow  liquid,  which  reddened  litmus  paper 
strongly.  Its  density  was  1‘046  at  the  temperature 
of  15  deg.  centig.  By  adding  to  it  a  persalt  of  iron, 
an  abundant  blue  precipitate  became  formed. 
Examined  with  the  naked  eye,  with  the  polarizing 
apparatus,  the  power  was  -f  24  in  a  tube  of 
300mm.  Frommherz’s  reagent  indicated  the  pre¬ 
sence,  in  this  liquid,  of  modified  sugar. 

The  duodenum  contained  25  grammes  of  a 
viscid,  yellowish  liquid  having  an  acid  reaction, 
which  fioated  on  some  whitish  mucous  flakes. 
This  liquid  became  troubled  bv  heat ;  and  by  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury, 
we  also  ascertained  the  presence  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  saffron,  and  modified  sugar. 

In  the  rerrMinder  of  the  small  intestines  there 
was  a  brownish  yellow  pap,  with  an  acid  reaction, 
the  whole  of  which  we  found,  by  fermentation 
and  Frommherz’s  reagent,  to  contain  modified  and 
modifiable  sugar. 

The  large  intestines  contained  thicker  and  deeper- 
coloured  matters,  having  also,  contrary  to  what  is 
observed  in  the  generality  of  cases  in  dogs,  an 
acid  reaction.  The  presence  of  sugar  and  of 
prussiate  of  potash  was  detected  in  these  matters. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  the  chyle, 
the  blood,  the  bile,  and  the  urine,  let  us  first 
devote  a  short  time  to  the  matters  contained  in 
the  digestive  canal.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  animal  had  been  kept  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  food,  and  that  he  had  taken  only  300 
grammes  of  sweet  drink;  and  yet,  although  he 
was  not  killed  before  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after 
his  meal,  his  stomach  contained  280  grammes  of 
alimentary  liquid ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal,  matters  in  as  great  abundance  as  in 
dogs  who  have  not  fasted.  We  may  mention, 
likewise,  that  truces  of  the  fluid  ingested  were 
found  to  be  present  in  the  stomach,  and  even  as 
far  down  as  the  extremity  of  the  rectum. 

These  facts  prove  that  the  absorption  of  the 
alimentary  liquid  contained  in  the  intestinal  canal 
was  as  slow  as  it  was  limited.  Other  experiments, 
which  we  shall  afterwards  relate,  have  satisfied  us 


that  the  ordinary  potations  are  much  m(}^;e  rapidly,  r 
absorbed.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  which;  - 7.: 
deserves  attention :  the  liquid  ingested  cimainBdr  rCAiCTfc 
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in  the  300  grammes,  100  grammes  of  sugar ;‘  and 
we  learn,  from  the  admirable  researches  of  M. 
Dutrochet,  that  a  fluid  so  rich  in  sugar  was  not  in 
a  favourable  condition  for  being  absorbed.  The 
two  currents  which  took  place  were  nearly  equal ; 
in  this  case  there  was  at  least  as  much  liquid  se¬ 
creted  or  exhaled  in  the  digestive  canal,  as  there 
was  absorbed. 

Besides  the  colouring  matter  of  the  saffron,  the 
prussiate  of  potash,  the  modified  and  unaltered 
sugar,  the  whole  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  from 
the  stomkch  to  the  rectum,  contained  lactic  acid 
in  a  free  state  (a). 

Chyle.— iWe  extracted  from  the  thoracic  duct 
7'3  gfammes  of  chyle  of  an  opaline  white  colour  ; 
no  shade  which  the  saffronous  liquid  could  com¬ 
municate  was  observed.  We  ascertained  that  it 
contained  no  trace  of  prussiate  of  potash.  It  re¬ 
stored  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper, 
and  coagulated  spontaneously  into  an  opaline 
trembling  jelly,  upon  which  floated  a  small  fibri¬ 
nous  clot,  marked  by  rose  coloured  stri® ;  when 
boiled  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  it  coagulated 
but  imperfectly.  The  filtered  liquor,  which  was 
always  milky,  was  divided  into  two  portions.  To 
one,  washed  yeast  was  added,  and  no  alcoholic 
fermentation  was  observed  to  take  place.  With 
the  other,  a  few  drops  of  Frommherz’s  reagent 
was  mixed,  when,  by  boiling,  a  very  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  was  obtained ;  care  was  taken  to  previously 
boil  it  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
was  saturated  by  the  potash.  From  these  facts  t 
must  be  concluded,  that  if  the  chyle  contained 
sugar,  it  must  have  been  in  extremely  small  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  chyle  contained,  besides,  traces  of  fat,  the 
albumen,  and  the  salts  found  in  the  lymph. 

Blood. — The  serum  presented  a  very  slight 
yellow  tinge.  It  was  mixed  with  twice  its  weight 
of  water  and  coagulated  by  heat.  The  filtered 
liquid  was  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dis¬ 
tilled.  A  quart  of  distilled  fiuid  was  collected, 
which  did  not  redden  litmus  paper.  The  liquid 
remaining  in  the  retort  was  filtered,  and  then 
mixed  with  Frommherz’s  reagent  after  having 
been  saturated.  By  boiling,  it  showed  traces  of 
modified  sugar. 

Bile. — The  gall  bladder  contained  6’5  grammes 
of  a  dark,  brownish-yellow  bile,  having  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction ;  a  salt  of  iron  threw  down  an 
abundant  greenish-blue  precipitate.  It  was  then 
distilled  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  its  free 
alkali  saturated  with  a  few  drops  of  weak  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  added  in  excess,  which  coloured  it 
green,  and  filtered,  Half  of  this  liquid  was  satu¬ 
rated  with  soda  and  heated  with  Frommherz’a 
reagent,  when  a  considerable  reduction  took 
place.  The  other  half,  on  being  mixed  with 
washed  yeast,  gave  off  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  bile, 
therefore,  contained,  besides  the  ordinary  matters, 
prussiate  of  potash  and  modified  sugar. 

Urine. — This  liquid  was  taken  from  the  bladder 
after  death.  It  was  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  had 
a  strong  odour,  contained  urea,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  alkaline  phosphates  than  natural  in  dogs. 
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observati  ms  there  are  some 


(a)  We  obtained  lactate  of  zinc  by  known  pro¬ 
cedures,  und  upon  which  we  shall  enter  more 
into  detail  by-and-by ;  still  we  must  state  that 
the  excess  of  sugar  which  inconvenienced  us  was 
previously  destroyed  by  the  frequently  washed 
yeast.  It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  lactic 
acid  became  developed  during  this  fermentation, 
Tiiis  objection  is  lounded;  but  we  reply — 1,  that 
the  proportion  of  lactic  acid  was  greater  than  that 
furnished  by  so  limited  an  alcoholic  fermentation; 
2^^he  w'hole  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  acid,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  dogs  fed  on  other  food ;  3, 
sugar  in  solution,  and  in  contact  with  memliranes, 
always  yields  lactic  acid,  as  has  been  observed  by 
M.  Fr6my. 
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points  worthy  of  notice.  For  instance,  we  find 
the  sugar  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  solution 
to  be  with  difficulty  absorbed ;  and,  if  we  follow 
it  after  its  absorption,  we  discover  it  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  in  the  bile;  evident  indications 
of  its  presence  in  the  blood ;  and  in  the  chyle, 
which  contained  neither  prussiate  of  potash  nor 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  saffron,  with  which 
the  sugar  was  accompanied  in  its  solution,  but 
very  equivocal  traces  of  it;  while  the  urine  con¬ 
tained  no  saccharine  matter  whatever. 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions  from  these 
facts,  let  us  continue  the  narrative  of  our  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations. 

A  moderate-size  dog  eat  in  the  morning  some 
soup,  composed  of — sugar  50  grammes,  broth  200 
grammes,  bread  20,  saffron  and  prussiate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  of  each  one  gramme.  Three  hours  afterwards 
he  was  killed  by  injecting  5  centigrammes  of 
digitaline  into  his  veins;  he  died  three  minutes 
after  the  injection,  having  previously  vomited  a 
portion  of  the  ingested  liquid. 

The  stomach  contained  only  12  grammes  of  a 
thick  mucous  substance,  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour  and  an  acid  reaction,  from  which  the  per¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  threw  down  an  abundant  blue 
precipitate.  It  was  diluted  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  filtered  through  washed 
animal  charcoal.  The  limpid  liquid  contained 
sugar  in  an  unaltered  and  modified  state,  lactic 
acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  chlorides. 

The  small  intestines  yt ere  filled  from  the  pylorus 
down  to  their  lower  extremity  by  a  pappy  matter, 
having  an  acid  reaction,  and  composed  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  liquid,  floating  on  white  mucous  flakes. 
This  liquid  still  contained  traces  of  modified  sugar 
and  of  prussiate  of  potash. 

In  the  large  intestines  solid  matters  of  a  darker 
colour  were  enclosed,  which  were  penetrated  by 
the  ingested  liquid ;  for  by  presenting  a  stick, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  to  the 
anus,  Prussian  blue  was  immediately  formed.  By 
Washing  these  matters  in  water,  and  passing  the 
bqdid  over  a  charcoal  filter,  traces  of  modified 
Sugar  weite  still  perceptible,  by  means  of 
Frommherz’s  reagent.  Hence,  therefore,  as  in 
the  preceding  observation,  a  portion  of  the  sac¬ 
charine  fitiid  had  traversed  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tinal  canal. 

Chyle. — Although  the  greatest  care  was  exer¬ 
cised,  w'e  were  able  to  collect  only  an  extremely 
■small  quantity  of  this  liquid — not  more  than  1  gr.  5, 
It  was  franspareut,  almost  colourless,  and  of 
slight  consistence.  It  became  covered  over  by  a 
delicate  fibrinous  pellicle,  and  contained  neither 
prussiate  of  potash  nor  the  colouring  matter  of 
safiron ;  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
and  heated  to  100  degrees,  it  became  trou¬ 
bled.  The  filtered  liquid,  when  heated  with  a 
drop  of  Frommherz’s  reagent,  was  partially  re¬ 
duced.  Can  we,  from  this  fact,  positively  assert 
he  presence  of  modified  sugar  ?  We  think  not, 
especially  after  the  prussiate  of  potash,  and  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  saffron,  have  been  proved 
to  be  absent.  The  chyle  was  too  small  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  admit  of  further  experiments. 

Blood.— The  serum  had  a  very  indistinct  yellow 
tinge ;  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  coagulated  by 
heat,  and  then,  after  having  been  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The 
yellow  liquid,  previously  mixed  with  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  was  introduced  into  a  retort, 
and  slowly  distilled.  An  acid  liquid  passed  over, 
which  became  trout>led  by  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  reduced  a  few  traces  of  the  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  to  the  state  of  protocbloride 
by  boiling. 

The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  was  filtered, 
saturated  by  soda,  and  afterwards  mixed  with 
Frommherz’s  fluid,  and  boiled  ;  the  reduction  was 
then  very  manifest. 

Bile. — The  gall  bladder  contained  4  gr.  3 
of  a  greenish  yellow  bile  with  a  brown  shade, 
having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  yielding  a  very 
abundant  greenish-blue  precipitate  by  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  was  diluted  with  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  and  acidulated  with  weak  suU 


phuric  acid,  which  coloured  it  green.  This  liquor 
was  filtered,  and  the  acid  in  excess  saturated  with 
soda;  the  mixture  was  then  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  Frommherz’s  reagent,  and  boiled  ;  a  very 
considerable  reduction  took  place. 

Urine. — The  bladder  was  full  of  an  amber- 
coloured  acid  urine,  containing  urea,  and  the 
other  principles  common  to  the  urine  of  the  dog. 
It  gave  an  abundant  blue  precipitate  by  the  per- 
salts  of  iron,  but  showed  no  trace  of  sugar  by 
Frommherz’s  reagent. 

19,  Langham-piace. 
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No.  VI. 

ByEICHAED  DE  GUMBLETON  DAUNT.  Esq..  M.D. 
(Edin.),  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  Member  of  and  late  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Parisian  Medical  Society,  &c. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  subject  in  clinical  medi¬ 
cine  involved  in  greater  difficulty  than  the  judi¬ 
cious  selection  and  well-timed  application  of  hyp¬ 
notics.  No  other  class  of  remedies  have  so  much 
of  hazard  when  ill  applied,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  particular  hypnotic  indicated  becomes  more 
difficult  from  the  vast  dlfierences  among  them¬ 
selves  tp  be  found  in  the  various  members  of  this 
class.  The'  most  simple  of  hypnotics  is  the  har¬ 
monious  arrangement  and  continued  production  of 
certain  sounds,  which  in  infancy,  and  in  certain 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  act  in  producing 
sleep  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  this  fact  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  elementary  laws  which  regulate 
the  economy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  has 
nothing  in  it  of  mysterious  or  difficult  of  under¬ 
standing  which  have  not  all  other  general  and  pri¬ 
mary  facts  in  physiology.  It  is  known  to  all 
people,  and  from  all  time,  and  is  thus  exquisitely 
expressed,  in  a  verse  of  a  Greek  girl’s  song,  by  De 
La  Marline : — 

“  Sals  tule«  airs  qu’il  faut  pour  assoupir, 

Le  jeune  enfant  qui  pend  il  la  mamellet 
Entends,  entends  gfiuir  la  tourterelle  ; 

D’une  eau  qui  coule  imite  le  soupir  I” 

In  examining  alleged  mesmeric  phenomena  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  which  of  them  may  be  brought 
under  this  same  great  general  law,  as  such  will  be 
probably  true,  and  will  have  no  novelty  except  in 
detail  or  application ;  the  remainder,  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  harmonize  with  this  or  other  esta¬ 
blished  physiological  facts,  will,  of  course,  require 
to  be  further  and  severely  tested,  according  to  the 
value  and  nature  of  evidence  so  dealt  with. 

General  bathing,  in  warm  water,  or  the  cold  af¬ 
fusion,  are  both  remedies  of  this  class,  acting  in 
different  ways :  the  former  being  most  grateful  to 
the  natural  instincts  of  most  patients  (a  source  of 
indications  never  to  be  lost  sight  of),  and  most 
generally  applicable.  In  circumstances  somewhat 
altered,  bleeding,  either  from  the  arm  or  foot,  or  by 
leeches  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  is  of  vast  uti¬ 
lity  in  modifying  the  state  of  innervation  which  im¬ 
pedes  sleep.  The  state  in  which  I  considered  cold 
affusion  as  the  best  hypnotic,  is  that  of  excitement 
without  power ;  while,  when  increased  force  of  ar¬ 
terial  action,  or  an  overloaded  state  of  the  hepatic 
or  cerebral  venous  systems  are  jiresent,  bleeding  is 
indicated ;  general  irritability,  with  heat  of  skin, 
calling  for  warm  bathing.  The  vegetable  and  che¬ 
mical  hypnotics  which  I  have  chiefly  used  are,  the 
cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  lupulina, 
the  extracts  of  the  wild  and  garden  lettuce,  digi¬ 
talis,  morphia,  and  opium.  Of  all  these,  that 
which,  whilst  yielding  greatest  service,  is  yet  of 
most  difficult  application,  and  most  abused,  is 
opium ;  the  rules  for  its  exhibition  and  its  indica¬ 
tions  are  matters  of  trivial  knowledge,  but  often 
overlooked ;  I  shall  here  only  say  that,  in  ordinary 
practice,  it  is  too  often  unjustly  laid  aside  to  make 
way  for  the  salts  of  morphia.  In  all  diseases  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  nature  of  delirium  cum  tremore, 
or  of  tetanus  (bleeding,  according  to  the  indications 
of  the  case,  being  premised  or  omitted),  opium  is 
far  superior  to  any  salt  of  morphia  as  an  hypnotic. 
In  cases  of  agrypnia,  in  nervous  or  hysterical  indi¬ 
viduals,  I  obtain  the  bist  effects  from  the  cyanide 
of  potassium,  which  I  administer  in  the  quantity 
of  two  grains  daily,  in  divided  doses.  In  the  rest¬ 
less  nights  of  many  fever  patients  it  is  also  in¬ 


valuable.  This  remedy  is  most  useful  in  such  cases 
In  soothing  the  general  nervous  excitement,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  an  occasional  tepid  bath,  in  con¬ 
ciliating  sleep.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has,  in  my  prac¬ 
tice,  almost  entirely  ceded  the  ground  to  this  cya¬ 
nide.  In  cases  of  a  similar  description,  the  extracts 
of  lettuce  may  be  used.  I  have  endeavoured,  but 
•without  success,  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  a  difference 
of  power  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  varieties. 
The  ordinary  dose  I  employ  of  either  being  ten 
grains,  Lupulina  I  have  tried,  and  think  that  in 
agrypnia,  combined  with  the  wandering,  mild  de¬ 
lirium  of  old  age,  I  have  found  it  of  service;  but 
its  greatest  use  is  in  those  cases  where  uneasy  sen¬ 
sations  of  the  epigastric  nervous  centres  occur  at 
night  and  prevent  sleep ;  it  requires  to  be  given  in- 
a  full  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  grains.  I>igitalis- 
ranks  only  second  to  opium  as  a  valuable  hypirotic, 
but  Is  Indicated  in  most  opposite  cases;  In  stout, 
plethoric  individuals,  in  whom  excess  of  pain,  dis¬ 
ordered  functions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  &c.,  cause 
loss  of  sleep  ;  where  meningitis  may  be  feared  as 
a  consequence  of  cerebral  excitement,  and  where 
bleeding  is  unadvisable  from  an  absence  of  marked 
congestions,  or  a  fear  of  causing  retrocession  of 
local  symptoms  in  a  gouty  habit,  &c.,  then  digitalis 
in  full  doses'is  our  almost  only  resource;  I  lately 
had  a  patient,  a  stout  man,  subject  to  hereditary 
rheumatism,  but  otherwise  healthy,  who,  having 
bis  usual  sciatica,  but  accompanied  by  a  perversion' 
of  the  gastro-hepatic  functions,  anorexia.  See,, 
passed  three  successive  weeks  without  closing  bis 
eyes,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  morphia,  lactu- 
carium,  aconite,  &c. ;  from  the  state  of  the  venous 
circulation  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  blood  from 
the  incision  made  in  the  arm.  Leeches  were  ap¬ 
plied  arf  and  three  grains' of  digitalis  were 

given  daily  in  two  doses  ;  froiii  the  commencement 
of  the  use  of  the  digitalis,  the  general  unefasy  sen¬ 
sations  diminished,  including  the  weight  about  the 
eyes,  the  bitter  taste  of  the  tongue,  the  anorexia, 
and  when  this  remedy  had  produced  its  physiolo-- 
gical  effects,  sleep  was  gradually  restored.  I  may 
add  that  the  rheumatic  pain  had  no  connection 
with  the  presence  or  fault  of  sleep  further  than  in¬ 
directly,  through  the  general  nervous  excitement 
and  perverted  organic  functions.  This  patient  was, 
fortunately  for  him,  endowed  with  the  tempera- 
mentum  Baeotinm  in  a  high  degree ;  had  be  pos¬ 
sessed  much  cerebral  activity,  he  must  have  sunk; 
from  exhaustion  or  meningitis.  In  all  cases  where 
there  is  increased  tone  of  arterial  action,  or  fear  of 
cerebral  congestion,  or  a  disordered  state  of  the 
secretions,  digitalis  should  be  selected  as  a  hypnotic 
in  preference  to  opium.  In  highly  irritable  ner¬ 
vous  individuals,  hyoscyamus  is  also  worthy  of  trial; 
but  no  medicine  is  with  them  so  useful  an  hypnotic 
as  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  in  these  subjects  (the  pier- 
sons  of  the  class  called  nervous),  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  and  compare  the  effects  of  medicine  :  at 
one  time  disease  in  them  being  markedly  obsti¬ 
nate;  at  another  ceding  to  trifling  measures,  and not 
presenting  the  regular  and  gradual  march  and 
course  of  development  which  are  observed  in  that 
of  the  sanguine  or  muscular  temperaments.  It  is 
in  agrypnia,  as  it  occurs  in  this  class,  that  a  variety 
of  domestic  medicines  which  enjoy  popular  fame  as 
hypnotics,  obtain  them  credit, 

I  shall  probably  extend  these  observations  at  a 
future  time,  meanwhile  I  will  observe  that  what 
precedes  illustrates  the  necessity  of  making  a  care¬ 
ful  valuation  of  the  pathological  causes  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  instance  of  sleeplessness  in  disease,  and 
the  dangers  (though  no  more  proof  can  be  wanted) 
which  attend  what  is  called  the  symptomatic  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease— the  substitution  of  symptoms  for 
their  diversified  causes  and  modifying  agents— 
being  the  greatest  and  most  anti-philosophical 
error  the  ill-educated  practitioner  can  commit. 

City  of  Campinas,  province  of  San  Paulo, 

Brazil,  March,  1846. 

Pehsia. — According  to  the  last  arrivals  from 
Bagdad,  the  cholera  was  making  great  ravages  in 
the  city ;  1,400  persons  have  aheady  died  hv 
the  disease.  Fears  are  entertained  that  it  ■will 
reach  Constantinople,  as  it  ■was  from  the  same 
direction  that  the  last  attack  came. 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMERS: 


PUERPERAL  MANIA  OCCURRING  SUD¬ 
DENLY  THREE  days  AFTER  DELIVERY, 

TREATED  BY  OPIATES  AND  PURGA¬ 
TIVES. 

By  HOWELL  EVANS,  Esq.,  Pnllheli,  N.  Wales. 

M.  P.,  aced  twenty-two,  single,  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  remarkably  good-looking,  but  the  victim 
of  a  seducer ;  had  always  enjoyed  good  health 
until  a  few  months  back;  since  had  been  much 
troubled  with  indigestion  and  restless  nights,  par¬ 
tially  owing  to  a  degree  of  coolness  on  the  part  of 
the  friends,  and  a  mind  brooding  over  her  future 
prospects. 

I  saw  this  young  wotnan  twelve  hours  after  sh^ 
had  been  delivered  of  a  fine  child,  the  pl^enta- 
being  still,  attached ;  the  uterus  was  flabby,  rea^-  .: 
ing  above  the  unibilicus,  and  not  firmly <jojitract<’d ;  ^ 
there  bad  been  no  hemprrlvage ;  pulse  120  ;,  breath¬ 
ing  not  hurried;  no  abdominal  tenderness;  the 
placenta  was  readily  removed,  being  only  demined 
by,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  for  three 
days  everything  seemed  to  .go  on  well  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  but  little  sleep  during  .either  day  gr 
night.  On  the  third  day  she  awoke  out  of  a  slum¬ 
ber,  exclaiming  that  she  was  dying,,  assuring  her 
friends  that  the  womb  had  come  down,  and  that 
•be  had  another  child ;  no -persuasion  nor  .threats 
on  their  part  could  persuade  her ,  to  the  contrary ; 
•be  was  allowed  to  remainin  this  state  fprtwe  days, 
continually  bewailing  her  supposed  inevitable  de.s-. 
tiny.  Wljfiu  I  saw  ber,Qn4he  tbii;d  day jj,her  friends 
having  bgen  much; alarmed  a  short  time  previously 
by  tbp  sudden  eoqurrenee  ef  fits  of  an  hysterical 
nature,  there  was... .no  abdominal  tenderness; 
there  was  pain  and  heat  , of  the  scalp  ;  bowels  con¬ 
fined;  pupils  mueb.^ated,  but  sensible  to  the  sti¬ 
mulus  of,  fight;  and  ■  scarcely  a  moment  without 
raving,  and  maintaining  the  greatest  antipathy 
towards  fier  child.  ' 

The  following,  treatment  was  pursued:  the  head 
»bave4,and  constantly  wetted  with  spirit  lotion ;  a 
saline  cathartic  mixture,  and  a  grain  of  opium  with 
three  of  blue  pill,  every  four  hours  until  the  bowels 
would  be  freely  acted  upon  ;  but  the  opiate  to  be 
continued  until  sleep  should  be  induced.  Late  on 
the  day  following  she  was  quite  rational.  She  had 
been  freely  purged  on  the  previous  evening ;  the 
opiate  had  been  continued  until  the  system  was 
under  its  influence;  she  had  bad  a  comfortabie 
night  comparatively ;  her  demeanour  towards  the 
child  was  that  of  an  afiectioiiatc  mother  ;  it  had 
been  applied  to  the  breasts,  and  an  abundant  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk  had  now  been  established;  she  was 
ordered  to  continue  the  opiate  every  night,  and  the 
purgative  draught  every  other  morning  if  necessary. 
She  progressed  rapidly  every  day,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  was  able  to  sit  up. 

Remarks, — First,  what  might  be  the  probable 
cause  of  such  an  attack  in  this  young  woman  ? 
Mi^ht  it  not  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  rest  in¬ 
duced  by  a  disturbed  state  of  the  sensorium,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  mind  brooding  upon  misfortune ;  and, 
in  addition,  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels?  It 
was  upon  this  supposition  that  the  above-detailed 
treatment  was  adopted :  the  saline  purgative  with 
the  view  of  clearing  the  intestinal  tube  from  any 
irritant  that  might  be  lodging  there ;  the  opiate  to 
quiet  the  nervous  system,  and  to  procure  sleep,  the 
best  restorer  of  nature’s  exhausted  efforts — the  re¬ 
sult,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  of  the  great 
change  in  the  uterine  functions,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  lacteal  secretion. 

As  to  the  prognosis,  in  such  a  case  we  may,  I 
think,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  be  pretty 
•angu  ine  as  to  a  favourable  issue  when  the  labour 
has  not  be®“  misrhanaged,  when  there  is  no  predis- 
positioQ  insanity,  and  if  attended  to  at  iu  very 
onset. 


ALLEGED  PAINLESS  OPERATIONS  BY 
MESMERISM. 

By  JAMES  ESDAILE,  M.D.,  Army  Surgeon. 
(Continued  from  p.  69.) 

Frightful  Convulsions.— 3  nueGflMb,  I  was 
called  at  eight  o’clock  last  night  to  see  the  wife  of 
Baboo  Essanebunder  Obosaul, .  deputy  magistrate 
ol  Hooghly.  I  found  her  in  dreadful  convulsions; 


she  was  speechless,  and  suffering  from  a  constriction 
in  the  throat,  that  threatened  to  suffocate  her  every 
minute,  aud  she  constantly  beat  or  pointed  at  the 
part.  At  one  moment  her  body  became  perfectly 
rigid,  and  in  miother  it  was  bent  back  like  a  bow,  till 
she  rested  on  the  back  of  her  head  and  heels  only. 
I  never  saw  such  convulsions  except  in  hydro¬ 
phobia.  All  that  I  knew  of  the  resources  of  medi¬ 
cine  was  useless,  for  how  could  she  take  physic 
when  she  could  not  take  breath  ?  I  therefore  had 
recourse  to  my  new  solvent  power,  and,  after  nearly 
an  hour’s  hard  work,  I  left  her  asleep  and  cata- 
lepsed. — July  1.  There  has  been  no  return  of  the 
Convulsions.” 

I  “  Rheumatism  and  Ner^&usnessx—Se^\.  25.  Mr. 
jCalder  (I  menlion  fiis  name  at  his_^wn  request)^^ 
Who  kas.beeji  twenty'  yeara  in'  l^dia;-.came  to.  me 
jtOfday,-eomplaiiHng  .bf;  general  rheunrafism,  ner¬ 
vousness,  and  debility.  He  walks  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  with  the  help  of  astick,  and  cannot  ascend  a 
, stair.  His  nerves  are  shattered,  his  eyesight'  is 
;Weak,.  and  his  hands  tremble  when  writing ;  when 
Ihewalks  on  smooth  ground,  he  fancies  thatit  slips 
from  below  him,  and  the  effort  made  to  save  him¬ 
self  nearly  throws  him  down :  of  late  he  has  not 
been  able  to  drive  his  buggy,  from  a  feeling  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  prevent  his  horse  from 
running  into- any  carriage  he  meets.  He  has  been 
In  this  state  for  two  years  and  a  half;  during 
which  he  has  gone  a  tour  of  doctors,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  a  dispensary  of  physic,  to  no  good  purpose. 

I  said  that  I  bould  not  in  conscience  physic  him 
more,  but  recommended  him  to  try  what  nature 
would  do  for*  him,  as,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought 
his  case  adajrted  for  mesmeric  treatment,  but  that 
it  would  require  time  and  patience  to  do  him  any 
good.  He  was  very  glad  of  any  untried  chance  of 
relief,  aud  I  desired  one  of  my  people  to  mesmerize 
him  for  an  hour  in  bed,  every  niglU.  Never  hav¬ 
ing  been  present  when  Mr.  Calder  was  mesmerized, 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  following  notes  of  his 
case.  ‘  On  the  25th  of  September  last  your  native 
assistants,  as  directed  by  you,  made  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  induce  the  mesmeric  sleep,  but  without 
success.  The  trial  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
26th  and  27th  September, ditto.  28.  After  a  per¬ 
severing  trial  for  the  same  length  of  time,  I  was 
thrown  into  a  trance,  from  which  I  awoke  after 
upwards  of  five  hours;  I  found  great  difliculty  in 
raising  ray  eyelids  or  keeping  my  eyes  open.  I 
left  the  couch  and  retireri  to  bed,  and  had  my 
natural  sleep  afterwards,  till  six  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing.  For  a  week  afterwards  the  efforts  to  mes¬ 
merize  me  were  repeated  for  an  hour  daily,  but 
without  farther  effect  than  causing  a  sleep  of  a  few 
minutes.  I,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  my  natural 
rest  at  night,  found  my  pains  abating  daily,  and 
my  nerves  considerably  braced  up ;  so  mucli  so 
that  I  could  walk  up  and  down  stairs  without 
assistance,  and  with  every  confidence  drive  out  in  a 
buggy  alone,  which  I  could  not  have  attempted 
for  two  years  and  a  half  previously.  Up  to  the 
17th  of  October  I  was  thrown  into  a  sleep  every 
third  or  fourth  night,  for  about  two  hours;  the 
efl'ect  of  which  you  may  judge  of  from  my  being 
able  to  walk  yesterday  morning  more  than  four, 
and  this  morning  more  than  six,  miles.’  (Signed) 

‘  J.  Calder.  October  28,  1845.’ 

“  Rheumatism. — December  14.  Podo,  a  Hindoo 
woman,  a  beggar,  aged  forty.  She  has  been  a 
cripple  for  u  year  and  a  half,  from  rheumatism  in 
her  shoulders  and  knees.  There. is  much  tender¬ 
ness  about  the  joints,  and  her  knees  are  so  weak 
that  she  cannot  sit  with  her  hams  beut,  and  is 
obliged  to  obey  the  calls  of  nature  standing,  and 
she  cannot  rise  from  the  ground  without  pushing 
herself  up  with  her  hands.  To  be  mesmerized  an 
hour  daily. — December  16.  Slept  half  an  hour 
after  the  process  to-day. — December  17.  Feels 
much  better. — December  18.  Slept  an  hour  to¬ 
day ;  the  pain  about  the  joints  is  much  less;  she 
can  rise  from  the  ground  without  aid,  and  walks 
much  more  freely. — December  19.  Says  she  has  no 
pain,  and  is  quite  well;  dismissed  cured,  at  her 
own  request.” 

“  Complete  Palsy  of  all  the  Left  Half. — August 
9.  Geeosis,  a  husbandman,  aged  twentj'-two.  A 
man  of  large  frame,  and  in  good  condition.  There 
is  complete  palsy  of  the  whole  of  the  left  side;  the 


arm  can  only  be  separated  from  the  side  for  a  few 
inches.  He  has  taken  mercury  six  times  in  four 
years  for  rheumatism.  The  jtaralysis  began  four 
months  ago,  and  he  has  been  three  months  in  his 
present  state.  To  be  mesmerized  for  half  an  hour 
daily. — August  18.  He  sometimes  goes  to  sleep 
during  the  process,  and  generally  slee])3  for  two 
hours  after  it.  He  can  raise  the  arm  more,  and 
there  is  a  little  resistance  in  the  left  side  on  walk¬ 
ing  between  two  persons, — August  20.  He  btgan 
to  walk  a  little  with  a  stick  to-day. — August  25. 
Improves  daily  ;  there  is  more  command  over  the 
diseased  side ;  the  leg  is  stronger,  and  he  raises 
the  arm  higher  ;  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the  room 
to-day,  with  the  help  of  a  stick  only. — Sept.  8. 
Much  better;  walks  across  the  compound,  with 
the  aid  of  a  Stick  ;  arm  also  improving. — Sept.  20. 
He- Has' discarded  his  stick,  and  crosses  the  com¬ 
pound  unaided. — Sept.  25.  Daily  improving;  he 
can  hold  his  arm  nearly  perpendicular ;  there  is 
every  prospect  of  his  recovering,  and  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  home,  with  orders  to  his  friends  to 
mesmerize  him  daily,  in  the  way  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed.” 

“  Tic  Douloureux. — Dec.  10.  Horo,  a  Hindoo 
woman,  aged  twenty-eight.  She  has  suffered  for 
three  years  from  tic  douloureux  in  the  right  eye¬ 
brow  and  temple,  especially  iu  the  cold  weather ; 
it  is -very  intense  now,  and  comes  on  at  six  a.m., 
remaining  till  two  p.m.  To  be  mesmerized.  I  re¬ 
turned  after  an  hour  and  found  her  asleep;  she 
awoke  soon  after,  and  said  there  was  no  pain 
whatever  in  the  part  now,  and  that  ‘  it  was  cold 
as  water.’ — Jan.  8.  She  has  had  no  return  of 
pain.’’ 

Dr.  Elliotson,  in  reference  to  these  cases  of  Dr. 
Esdaile,  has  published  in  the  “  Zoist”  the  following 
letters,  with  his  ownconlinuatory  remarks  : — 

“  Calcutta,  July  4, 1846. 

“  My  dear  Elliotson, — My  conscience  has  long 
been  upbraiding  me  for  not  having  written  to  you 
to  repjirt  to  you  the  great  progress  which  mes¬ 
merism  has  recently  been  making  in  this  distant 
neighbourhood  ;  but  in  truth  I  am  so  oppressed  by 
public  duties  as  to  have  been  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  all  private  correspondence  for  the  last  two 
years.  I  recently,  however,  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Hooghly,  and  witnessing  some  of  Dr. 
Esdaile’s  operations,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  to  you,  as  they  completely  convinced 
me, of  their  perfect  freedom  from  pain  or  suffer¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  to  the  patients  who  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  them.  I  wrote  Dr,  Esdaile  a  brief  note, 
which  he  published  in  the  newspapers  here,  and 
of  which  I  send  you  a  copy  by  the  present  mail. 
The  surgical  details  of  the  cases  he  will  himself 
publish.  The  tumour  removed,  together  with  the 
diseased  testes,  must  have  weighed  at  least  50  lb. : 
the  cancer  of  the  colis  was  a  dreadful-looking 
mass  of  disease;  and  the  paring  of  the  heel,  about 
as  painful  an  application  of  the  knife  as  could  be 
resorted  to:  yet,  in  each  and  all,  there  was  entire 
absence  of  every,  even  the  slightest,  indication  of 
■physical  suffering.  I  not  only  satisfied  myself  of 
this,  but  carefully  watched  every  movement  of  the 
patients,  to  discover  the  faintest  ray  of  feeling, 
but  without  success.  Dr.  Esdaile  has,  as  you  are 
aware,  now  performed  more  than  one  hundred 
mesmeric  operations ;  aud  so  great  is  his  success, 
as  well  as  the  cortfidence  which  the  natives  far  and 
wide  have  in  his  skill,  humanity,  and  the  painless 
nature  of  his  cures,  that  scarcely  a  case  of  elephanti¬ 
asis  of  the  scrotum  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  a 
Calcutta  hospital.  People  of  all  classes,  and  with 
every  species  of  ailments,  are  resorting  to  him, 
and  in  most  instances  witli  benefit  to  themselves. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  able,  well-read,  and  pro¬ 
ficient  members  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  his  successful  pursuit  of  the 
subject,  for  which  you  have  sacrificed  so  much, 
will  be  a  great  and  true  source  of  delight  to  you. 

“  With  every  sincere  wish  for  your  health  and 
happiness,  believe  me, 

“  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

”  Feederick  J.  Modat. 

“  J.  Elliotson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &c.  Ac.  Ac.” 

“  Dr.  Mouat  is  one  of  the  medical  professors  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  following  Is  his  public  letter. 
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accompanied  by  one  from  a  clereyman.  A  friend 
of  mine  saw  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
describing  a  painless  terrific  operation  whicli  he 
witnessed.  Dr.  Monat  saw  all  tny  mesmeric  phe¬ 
nomena  and  cures  at  University  College  Hospital ; 
and  had  too  much  sense  not  to  believe,  and  too 
much  virtue  to  conceal  his  belief 

“  Englishman,  June  10, 184G. 

“  My  dear  Dr.  Esdaile, — I  consider  myself  much 
ndebted  to  you,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
permitted  me  to  witness  your  operations  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  upon  five  patients,  who  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  mesmeric  influence,  before  being 
submitted  to  the  knife.  It  would  be  needless  for 
me  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  cases,  which  I  doubt 
notwill  be  more  accurately  and  minutely  recorded 
by  yourself ;  at  the  same  time  I  deem  it  to  be  only 
fair  and  just  toward  you  to  state  my  complete  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  operations  in  question  were  un¬ 
attended  with  any  physical  suffering  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  the  subjects  of  them. 

“  Two  of  the  patients  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
perfect  state  of  mesmeric  coma,  and  yet,  even  in 
these  cases,  beyond  a  tremulous  movement  of  the 
upper  eyelids  and  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  neck,  with  a  low  moaning,  all  of 
which  may  and  did  exist  without  the  occurrence 
of  pain  or  sensibility,  the  men  positively  declared 
their  entire  freedom  from  suffering  of  any  kind. 

“  I  examined  the  state  of  the  "pulse  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  whom  you  removed  the  scrotal 
tumour,  both  during  and  immediately  after  the 
operation,  and  found  it  to  be  soft,  full,  and  free 
from  any  of  the  agitation  or  other  eflfects  usually 
attendant  upon  surgical  operations. 

“  The  complete  freedom  of  the  countenances  of 
three  of  the  men  from  distress,  anxiety,  and  suf¬ 
fering,  both  during  the  mesmeric  state  and  im¬ 
mediately  on  waking,  was  particularly  striking, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  most  of  those  who 
were  present. 

“  I  shall  not  fail  to  relate  the  results  of  my 
visit  to  my  friend  and  former  professor.  Dr. 
Elliotson,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  derive  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  from  your  successful  and  humane  ex¬ 
ertions  in  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

“  I  remain,  my  dear  Dr.  Esdaile, 

‘*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“  Fred.  J.  Mouat, 

“  Medical  College,  Calcutta,  June  3, 1846.” 

“  Being  accidentally  at  Chinsurah,  owing  to  the 
dangerous  illness  of  a  near  relative,  and  having 
obtained  Dr.  Esdaile’s  kind  permission,  I  proceeded 
on  Monday  morning  last  to  the  Hooghly  Imam- 
barra  Hospital,  where  I  had  been  informed 
several  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  on 
patients  thrown  artificially  into  magnetic  or  mes¬ 
meric  sleep. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  hospital  I  was  shown  a 
native  woman,  whose  leg  had  two  days  before  been 
amputated  while  she  was  in  a  mesmeric  trance, 
and  found  her  not  only  quite  easy  but  absolutely 
lively.  The  Bengalee  language  being  familiar  to 
me,  I  spent  ten  minutes  in  conversation  with  this 
woman,  during  wdiich  she  told  me,  that  when  her 
leg  was  taken  off"  she  did  not  feel  the  least  sensa¬ 
tion  of  pain  j  indeed,  that  even  on  her  waking,  she 
was  not  aware  that  the  operation  had  been  per¬ 
formed,  and  could  only  believe  it  when  she  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  it.  She  moreover  added, 
that  since  the  operation  she  had  experiejiced  no 
unpleasant  feeling,  except  a  slight  heat  or  burning 
at  the  end  of  the  stump.  I  was  quite  satisfied 
that  she  spoke  the  truth,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  only  concern  she  seemed  to  have  was  to  know 
how  she  would  manage  to  move  about  when  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  her  bed  j  and  she  felt  not  a  little 
comforted  when  I  told  her  that,  no  doubt  she  would 
be  supplied  with  crutches,  which  would  render 
locomotion  practicable  and  easy. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  the  operations  for  the 
day  commenced.  These  were  five  in  number,  and 
several  evidently  of  the  most  dangerous  description. 
I  must  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  three  of  these,  at 
least,  could  under  ordinary  circumstances  not  have 
taken  place  without  violent  struygles,  shrieks,  and 
Mher  expressions  of  deep  anguish  being  elicited 
from  the  patients;  and  yet  all  five,  during  the 


operation,  remained  perfectly  calm  and  passive, 
and  apparently  in  the  soundest  sleep — no  move¬ 
ment  of  their  body  being  perceptible,  with  the 
exception  of  the  usual  heaving  of  the  chest  when 
breathing.  One  only  was  occasionally  slightly 
groaning,  though,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
unconsciously  to  himself.  A  medical  gentleman 
present,  whom  I  requested  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
patients,  declared  it  was  natural,  and  indicating 
no  excitement  whatever.  Their  features,  alt  the 
time,  were  composed  as  in  natural  sleep,  without 
exhibiting  any  contractions  of  the  muscles,  or  any 
other  external  sign  of  suffering. 

“  After  the  five  operations  had  been  successively 
ended,  and  the  patients  had  recovered  their  con¬ 
sciousness,  I  went  to  the  bedside  of  each  of  them, 
with  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and 
asked  all  separately  whether  they  had  felt  any 
pain  during  the  operation  ?  Every  one  for  hiraseli^, 
and  without  having  heard  w’hat  the  others  had 
said,  replied,  he  had  experienced  no  pain  whatever, 
and,  indeed,  had  no  idea  till  after  waking  that 
anything  extraordinary  had  been  done  to  him.  I 
further  inquired  of  them,  whether  they  then  felt 
any  pain  ?  Two  answered  they  felt  none  at  all ; 
and  the  others  said  they  had  merely  a  sensation  of 
unusual  heat  about  the  parts  operated  upon.  I 
then  put  the  question  to  the  individual  who  had 
occasionally  groaned  during  the  operation,  as  to 
why  he  had  done  so  ?  He  replied,  that  he  was 
not  at  all  aware  of  having  groaned,  and  that  all  he 
knew  was  that  he  had  just  awoke  from  a  sound 
sleep. 

“  My  decided  opinion,  from  the  expressions  of 
the  patients,  which  were  uttered  in  the  most  art¬ 
less  and  unambiguous  manner  possible,  was,  that 
they  had  not  experienced  the  slightest  pain  or  pang 
while  the  operations  were  being  performed,  and, 
afterwards,  that  the  burning  sensation  which  two 
of  them  complained  of  was  evidently  so  trifling  as 
barely  to  deserve  the  name  of  pain.  My  own  eyes, 
moreover,  convinced  me  that  they  had  not  in  the 
least  moved  or  shrunk  during  the  painful  opera¬ 
tions,  and  that,  subsequently,  they  were  calm, 
collected,  and  even  cheerful,  to  a  degree  I  would 
have  thought  impossible  in  any  persons  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances.  The*  above  are  simple, 
unvarnished  facts,  from  which  the  reader  of  this 
statement  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

“  Not  being  a  medical  man,  I  feel  incompetent 
to  describe  the  operations  that  were  undertaken, 
nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary  to  give  here  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  mesmerism  in  general.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  after  witnessing  what  I  did,  I  do 
consider  mesmerism  as  a  valuable  gift  of  God’s 
providence,  which,  when  seasonably  used,  may 
prove  the  means  of  alleviating  much  human  suf¬ 
fering  and  misery,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged.  At  the 
same  time  I  cannot  but  express  my  deep  con¬ 
viction,  gathered  from  what  I  saw,  that  mesmerism, 
in  order  to  be  rendered  really  beneficial  and  safe 
from  abuse,  should  on  no  account  be  practised  by 
any  but  medical  men ;  and  even  by  them  for 
medical  purposes  only. 

“A.  F.  Lacroix, 

“  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

“  Chinsurah,  Thursday,  June  4,  1846.’*’ 

The  next  public  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  Webb, 
another  professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurharu. 

,  “  June  4,  1846. 

Sir, — There  is  now  no  medical  journal  at 
this  presidency ;  I  will  therefore  trouble  you  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  narrative.  It  must  interest  all  men— for 
all  are  liable  to  suffer.  But  although  I  give  you 
my  name,  unless  you  think  it  requires  such  con¬ 
firmation,  I  would  rather  you  omitted  it. 

^  from  an  ex-student  of  the  Medical 

College  that  Dr.  Esdaile  was  about  to  perform 
some  operations  in  surgery  during  the  mesmeric 
trance.  I  set  off,  thinking  that  no  medical  man  is 
justified  in  neglecting  any  opportunities  that  may 
advance  his  knowledge  in  medical  science,  and  of 
the  best  method  of  relieving  human  suffering.  I 
tound,on  arrival  at  the  famed  Imambarra  Hospital, 
the  compound  was  full  of  carriages,  and  that  I 


was  not  the  only  disciple  of  Esculapius  who 
thoueht  it  worth  while  to  go  fifty  miles  in  search 
of  truth.  One  of  the  Presidency  surgeons.  Dr. 
Chalmers ;  the  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Mouat ;  another  professor  of  the  Medical 
College,  Dr.  Allan  Webb;  the  civil  surgeon  of 
Howrah,  Dr.  Green;  besides  Dr.  M‘Rae,  and  I 
dare  say  many  others,  had  braved  the  terrors  of 
a  burning  sun  to  arrive  at  Hooghly  by  eleven 
o’clock.  But  there  were  others  besides  medical 
spectators, — reverend  clergymen,  the  Venerable  the 
Archdeacon  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lacroix  ;  besides 
judges,  magistrates,  and  other  civilians,  as  Mr. 
Russel,  Mr.  Samuels,  Mr.  Young;  military  men 
also,  as  Major  Green ;  besides  merchants  and  men 
of  science.  Mr.  Simms  appeared  to  be  an  observant 
spectator  of  this  extraordinary  scene. 

“  On  passing  into  the  operating-room  (an  open 
place  on  one  side  of  a  square,  open  court),  the 
patients  to  be  operated  upon  were  seen  sleeping 
profoundly ;  at  the  head  of  each  bed,  leaning  over 
the  patients,  were  the  native  mesmerizers  in  full 
operation,  drawing  their  fingers  over  the  nose  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  breathing  on  the  sleepers,  &c. 

“  At  a  signal  from  the  doctor  the  first  man 
was  brought  out,  on  his  bed,  for  the  removal  of  a 
large  elephantoid  tumour,  the  very  size  of  which 
appeared  to  astonish  some  of  the  spectators.  Dr. 
Esdaile  very  coolly  set  about  removing  it — his 
mode  of  operating  was  peculiar — and  he  worked 
with  a  leisurely  manner  that  convinced  me  he  had 
the  most  certain  conviction  that  be  was  giving  no 
pain,  and,  therefore,  in  no  hurry.  The  man  never 
awoke — but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  un¬ 
easy  starts,  and  slight  groans,  such  as  one  sees  in  an 
uneasy  dream,  at  which  times  the  native  mesmerizer 
(who  quietly  continued  his  operations  all  along) 
seemed  to  redouble  his  breathings  and  passes,  with 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  troubled  respiration  ; 
when  the  regular  pulse  and  regular  respiration 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  operation,  in  which 
were  removed,  besides  the  mass  of  disease,  organs 
which  are  naturally  endowed  with  exquisite  sensi¬ 
bility.  Now,  this  man  was  laid  on  one  side,  re¬ 
moved  with  his  bed  to  the  side  of  the  same  room. 
The  doctor,  all  ‘  dabbled  with  blood’  (a  gory  spec¬ 
tacle  for  those  who  could  see),  stepped  into  the 
other  back  apartment,  but  merely  separated  from 
the  operating-room  by  a  range  of  pillars,  and 
ordered  out  another  man.  Now,  this  is  so  con¬ 
trary  to  our  usual  managements  and  concealments, 
as  to  be  very  striking.  The  same  nonchalance  was 
evident  in  Dr.  Esdaile’s  manner  of  handling  a 
horrible  case  of  cancer,  and  even  striking  in  his 
knife  just  to  ascertain  how  far  the  disease  extended. 
This  mass,  which  here,  also,  was  removed,  included 
the  same  parts,  and  was  equally  endowed  with 
exquisite  sensibility.  The  man  never  awoke — 
never,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  even  started — and  slept 
quietly  afterwards,  as  quietly  as  before  the  opera¬ 
tion.  He  and  his  bed  were  removed  to  the  other 
corner  of  the  same  room.  The  doctor  never,  it 
was  clear,  thought  of  shocking  a  third  man,  for  he 
and  his  mesmerizer  came  out,  unappalled  by 
the  doctor’s  shirt-sleeves,  now  of  a  pretty  uniform 
crimson.  A  large,  deep,  ragged  ulcer  upon  the 
heel  was  pared  down  as  coolly  as  a  farrier  pares 
the  horse’s  hoof.  He  never  stirred,  slept  like  a 
child,  and  when  the  doctor  left  his  hoof,  when 
pared,  there  it  lay,  bleeding,  it  is  true,  but  a  very 
respectable-looking  finish  given  to  it.  Had  the 
man  been  sensible,  this  would  have  been  torture  so 
excruciating  that  I  hive  heard  the  hospital  ring 
with  the  shrieks  of  patients  for  whom  it  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

“  Another  sleeper  was  brought  out  and  turned 
over  to  the  sub-assistant  surgeon.  The  operation 
was  not  a  painful  one;  but  the  man  slept  on,  and 
I  observed  the  mesmerizer,  an  older  man  than  the 
others,  without  being  ordered,  or  even  noticed, 
that  I  knew  of,  by  any  one  but  myself,  blow 
sharply  in  the  man’s  face  and  make  one  or  two 
reversed  passes ;  the  man  awoke,  looking  with 
the  half-angry  look  of  a  disturbed  sleeper,  wide 
awake  ;  but  knowing  nothingof  what  had  been  done 
to  him  until  he  looked.  It  was  the  impression 
on  my  mind  that  the  mesmerizer  was  heartily  , 
tired,  and  glad  to  get  away;  hence  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  be  off". 
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“  By-and-by  the  other  sleepers  awoke;  each 
and  all  declared  publicly,  when  they  were  ques¬ 
tioned  in  Bengallee,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lacroix, 
that  they  knew  nothing  nor  felt  anything  what¬ 
ever  of  the  operation.  I  have  seen  many  who 
have  suffered  these  serious  mutilations  which  they 
suffered  with  the  cold  sweat  of  agony  bubbling 
up  for  hours  afterwards,  and  a  pulse  so  depressed 
that  it  was  hazardous  to  move  them  ;  whereas 
these  were  quite  chatty  and  lively.  Dr,  Esdaile 
explained  the  reasons  (very  weighty)  that  induced 
him  not  to  delay  the  amputation  of  a  woman’s 
leg  whom  I  saw.  She  never  suffered  a  pang.  I 
cannot  but  state  my  firm  conviction,  after  having 
seen  the  woman,  that  she  must  have  died  if 
operated  upon  in  the  usual  manner. 

“  This  person,  and  the  large  elephantoid- tumour 
case,  were  not  only  saved  pain,  but  a  vast  amount 
of  vital  depression,  which  might  in  either  case 
have  proved  fatal. 

“Now, I  have  simply  stated  these  facts,  as  atesti 
mony  to  the  important  benefits  Dr.  Esdaile  is  con¬ 
ferring  upon  the  poor  and  wretched  natives.  He 
does  not  mesmerize  these,  he  teaches  others ;  he 
orders  others,  and  they  do  it  so  effectually  that 
the  doctor  never  once  looked  at  any  of  his 
patients  whilst  operating.  He  seems  perfectly 
assured  that  they  are  spell-bound — nobody  holds 
them  down.  They  might  kick  as  much  as  they 
like,  but  they  do  not  stir.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
the  others  being  awoke  by  their  shrieks.  He  never 
puts  them  in  different  rooms ;  they  who  are  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  they  who  have  been  operated 
upon,  are  all  in  the  same  room.  People  talk  as 
loud  as  they  like,  nay,  even  laugh,  and  that  awe 
which  the  hardiest  usually  experience,  which  the 
sight  of  human  suffering  naturally  inspires,  is  here 
quite  banished. 

“  In  fine,  that  which  makes  the  boldest  and 
best  of  us  recoil  from  surgical  interference  so  long 
as  we  possibly  can,  and,  alas!  sometimes  longer 
than  we  ought  to  do — that  makes  all  native  patients 
resist,  until  life  and  limb  is  lost  together— the 
natural  dread  of  pain  is  entirely  removed ;  there 
is  no  resistance  of  the  muscles — no  rebellious  start 
ing  at  the  most  critical  period.  It  is,  I  believe, 
quite  as  easy  with  mesmerism  to  operate  upon  the 
living  as  upon  the  dead. 

“  I  cannot  conceive,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  tell, 
how  much  good  may  be  effected  by  those  whose 
high  moral  conscientiousness  confines  the  operation 
of  their  wonderful  power  to  a  use  which  we  can 
not  look  upon  as  legitimate.  And  the  satisfaction 
of  having  contributed  to  so  great  an  amount  of 
alleviation  to  human  pain  and  misery  will,  I 
cannot  doubt,  afford  higher  gratification  to  Dr. 
Esdaile,  than  the  honour  even  of  introducing  into 
India  this  wonderful  improvement  in  operative 
surgery. 

“  June  2, 1846.”  “A.W. 
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(Continued  from  p.  111.) 

HERNIA. 

Case  1. — Charles  VYridgeway,  aged  thirty,  car¬ 
penter.  Admitted  June  5,  1845.  Under  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

Half-past  eight  p.m.  There  is  a  hard,  tense  tu¬ 
mour  descending  from  the  right  inguinal  canal 
into  the  scrotum  ;  the  stricture  appears  to  be  very 
tight,  and  no  impulse  is  given  on  coughing.  There 
is  constant  vomiting,  and  the  bow'els  have  not  acted 
since  the  3rd.  He  has  had  a  hernia  for  six  years, 
for  which  he  has  worn  a  truss,  and  this  for  some 
time  past  has  been  out  of  repair.  The  hernia  has 
come  down  several  times,  but  he  has  always  been 
able  to  reduce  it  himself,  until  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  when  it  came  down  and  he  was  unable  to  re¬ 
duce  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  he  was  attacked 
with  sickness,  and  he  was  bled,  he  says,  to  Ojss., 


and  the  taxis  applied  without  avail.  He  was  put 
into  a  hot  bath  at  100  degrees,  and  then  ice  w'as 
applied,  but  without  avail ;  and  at  half-past  nine 
p.?.i.  the  operation  was  performed.  Pulse  130,  weak. 
On  cutting  down  upon  the  tumour,  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  vas  deferens  was  spread  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sac,  and  that  the  spermatic 
artery  ran  behind  it.  The  sac  was  opened,  and  a 
small  knuckle  of  the  small  intestine  was  found  to 
be  somewhat  congested  and  surrounded  by  omen¬ 
tum.  The  stricture,  which  was  at  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  was  very  high  up,  and  the  inci¬ 
sion  was  obliged  to  be  extended  before  this  could 
be  divided  ;  the  gut  soon  regained  its  proper  colour 
and  w'as  returned  ;  the  omentum,  being  adherent  to 
the  testicle,  could  not  be  returned.  The  wound 
was  brought  together  with  sutures,  and  lightly 
dressed.  The  sickness  now  ceased. 

Ten  P.M.  R.  Magnesiee  carb.,  gr.  v. ;  magnesise 
sulph.,  59S. ;  aq.  menthie  virid.,  §jss. 

6.  Eight  A.M.  Has  slept  a  little  during  the 
night,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time ;  sickness 
has  not  returned,  but  the  bowels  have  not  yet 
acted.  Pulse  120,  full.  Has  a  good  deal  of  pain 
and  tenderness  of  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure. 
Cat.  anthemidis  abdom. 

Ji.  Hydrarg.  chlorid.,  gr.  vj.  statim. 

Eleven  a.m.  Still  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  ten¬ 
derness;  pulse  130,  full;  tongue  dry;  has  great 
thirst ;  bowels  have  not  acted. 

li.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  iij. ;  opii,  gr.  1-G  Otis 
horis. 

One  P.M.  Tongue  dry  and  brown  ;  countenance 
flushed ;  pulse  112,  small,  sharp,  and  wiry  ;  bowels 
have  not  acted.  V.s.  ad  §viij.  After  the  bleeding 
the  pulse  rose  to  130,  was  full,  sharp,  and  easily 
compressible ;  pain  relieved. 

Nine  p.m.  Countenance  flushed  ;  pain  increased ; 
pulse  120,  small  and  sharp;  bowels  have  acted 
well.  V.s.  ad  §xij.,  after  which  the  pulse  became 
full  and  soft,  and  the  pain  much  relieved. 

7.  Ten  a.m.  Has  slept  tolerably  well ;  pulse  112, 
full,  and  easily  compressible  ;  no  pain,  excepting 
from  the  omentum  remaining  in  the  sac — the  pain 

from  the  umbilicus  in  the  direction  of 
the  inguinal  canal. 

One  P.M.  Pulse  108,  of  good  volume  and  more 
quiet  ;  tongue  slightly  coated ;  bowels  have  acted 
once  more.  Omit.  pil.  Omit.  cat.  anthem.  There 
is  no  pain  now  ;  sutures  removed  ;  wound  healing 
by  the  first  intention.  * 

8.  Ten  A.M.  Pulse  108;  tongue  dry;  has  passed 
a  comfortable  night ;  has  no  pain  or  tenderness. 

Two  P.M.  Wound  appears  to  have  healed  by  the 
first  intention  ;  pulse  100. 

9.  Pulse  86;  tongue  dry;  slept  well;  bowels 
have  acted  freely  several  times  since  yesterday  after- 
ternoon. 

One  P.M.  There  is  now  a  discharae  of  serum 
from  a  small  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  wound — 
this  opening  was  dilated  by  means  of  a  probe,  and 
some  brown  dressing  applied  over  it;  right  testicle 
swollen — this  was  supported  by  a  broad  strip  of 
plaister;  pulse  84;  tongue  dry. 

10.  Slept  well ;  pulse  84,  quiet ;  complains  of 
no  pain  ;  bowels  not  open. 

11.  Pulse  92,  soft;  no  pain;  going  on  well; 
bowels  not  open;  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  is 
open,  and  displays  a  portion  of  sloughing  omentum 
— a  probe  can  be  passed  round  it ;  there  is  no  con¬ 
finement  of  matter.  Catap.  panis.  Fish  diet. 

12.  Meridie.  Did  not  sleep  much  during  the 
night;  pulse  84,  smaller,  less  bounding;  tongue 
moist ;  bowels  open  ;  discharge  brownish. 

Half-past  one  p.m.  Has  just  had  ordinary  diet 
by  mistake.  Pulse  100,  sharper;  face  flushed. 

Haust.  salin.,  §js8  ;  vini  antimonii,  m.  xx. ; 
potass,  nitratis,  gr.  xv.  4tis  horis. 

13.  Pulse  76,  soft;  tongue  moist  and  cleaner; 
wound  discharging  freely, and  looking  morehealthy; 


23  Going  on  well;  to  wear  a  truss  form  short 
time,  daily. 

July  2.  Cured. 

Case  2. — Harriet  Barwie.k,  aged  forty.  Ad¬ 
mitted  May  1,  1845.  Under  Mr.  H.  C.  Jolinsnn. 

Eight  P.M.  There  is  a  hard,  tense  tumour,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  exceedingly  tender,  situated 
in  the  right  groin,  below  Poupart’s  ligament.  She 
has  had  a  hernia,  which  has  come  down  frequently, 
but  she  was  always  able  to  reduce  it;  at  six  p.m.,  it 
came  down  while  straining  at  stool,  and  she  was 
unable  to  reduce  it  herself ;  she  was  soon  attacked 
with  vomiting,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  applied 
the  taxis,  but  without  effect.  On  admission,  the 
taxis  was  again  applied;  she  was  put  into  a  hot 
bath,  and  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  hernia  having 
failed,  the  operation  was  performed  at  twelve  p.m. 
Pulse  120,  very  weak.  She  has  been  in  the  habit 
latterly  of  working  hard  and  living  low,  by  which 
means  she  was  very  much  reduced.  The  vomiting 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  operation. 

On  cutting  down  upon  the  tumour,  the  sac  was 
found  to  be  thin  and  translucent,  as  in  a  recent 
hernia,  the  stricture  was  divided,  and  the  gut,  which 
was  but  slightly  congested,  was  returned  without 
any  difficulty ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together  with  sutures  and  a  few  pieces  of  strapping. 
Ij^.  Hydrargyri  chloridi,  gr.  vj.  statim. 

2.  Nine  A.M.  Bowels  have  acted  once,  motion  ' 
loose  and  dark-coloured  ;  has  been  sick  once  after 
taking  a  cup  of  tea;  still  feels  sick,  but  has  not 
vomited  again. 

13^.  Haust.  salin.  effervesc.,  §js3. ;  acid,  hydro¬ 
cyanic!  Scheelii,  m.  ij.  6tis  horis. 

Eleven  a.m.  Still  feels  sick ;  has  no  tenderness 
of  abdomen;  pulse  94,  weak. 

One  P.M.  Pulse  94,  very  weak  ;  still  feels  sick; 
no  tenderness  of  abdomen ;  tongue  rather  dry. 
Beef-tea  and  arrowroot. 

Ten  P.M.  Cannot  make  water;  catheter  passed ; 
not  quite  so  sick. 

Adde  pot.  tart.  si"?- 

3.  Eleven  A.M.  Slept  well  last  night;  pulse  94, 
weak ;  tongue  rather  dry  and  white,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  yesterday;  can  make  water  freely; 
sickness  relieved. 

One  P.M.  Wound  looks  healthy ;  simple  dressing; 
no  tenderness  of  abdomen  ;  pulse  94;  bowels  have 
not  acted  since  the  first  time.  Omit,  haust. 

R.  Haust.  salin.  ammon.  efferves.  ^jss.Gtis horis. 
Olei  ricini,  5  'j-  statim. 

4.  Pulse  80 ;  tongue  clean ;  no  tenderness  of 
abdomen;  bowels  have  acted  three  times  since 
castor  oil ;  sutures  removed  from  wound,  which  is 
healing  by  the  first  intention. 

5.  Pulse  84 ;  tongue  clean ;  did  not  sleep  well 
last  night ;  no  pain  or  tenderness ;  wound  has  healed 
by  the  first  intention  ;  bowels  confined. 

Rep.  olei  ricini  5  'j*  Omit,  haust. 

8.  No  pain  ;  doing  well  in  every  respect. 

10.  Truss  applied. 

21.  Cured. 

Case  3. — Mary  Sears,  aged  forty-four;  single. 
Admitted  Jan.  27,  1845.  Under  Mr.  Cutler. 

There  is  an  oval,  circumscribed  tumour,  not 


testicle  softer;  bowels  not  open;  is  better,  and 
feels  more  comfortable.  Beef-tea  and  arrowroot. 

14.  Pulse  76,  soft;  tongue  quite  clean;  bowels 
not  open  since  the  12th.  Fish  diet. 

16.  Pulse  quiet,  natural;  bowels  regular ;  wound 
much  cleaner,  and  matter  much  more  healthy  in 
appearance  ;  no  more  omentum  has  sloughed. 
Omit,  catap.  panis.  Water- dressing. 

19.  Opening  filling  up.  Ordinary  diet. 


quite  so  large  as  an  egg,  situated  below  Poupart’s 
ligament,  in  the  crural  region;  it  is  not  elastic,  but 
hard  and  solid ;  handling  it  gives  but  little  pain, 
and  there  is  no  impulse  given  on  coughing.  The 
abdomen  is  neither  tender  nor  distended.  On  the 
21st,  without  any  previous  exertion,  she  first  ob¬ 
served  a  swelling  in  the  left  groin,  which  gave  her 
but  little  pain  or  uneasiness;  she  was,  however,  soon 
seized  with  vomiting,  which  has  continued  at  in¬ 
tervals  up  to  the  present  time,  and  for  the  last 
two  days  has  been  sfercoraceous ;  her  bowels  have 
not  been  open  since  she  first  perceived  the  swelling; 
she  appears  very  weak,  and  has  been  out  of  health 
for  some  time.  The  vomiting  and  constipation 
having  lasted  so  long,  the  operation  was  at  once 
determined  on,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  tumour. 
One  P.M.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  having 
been  divided,  a  hard  mass  presented  itself,  having 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  diseased  gland. 
Several  layers  of  this  mass  having  been  carefully 
divided,  it  proved  to  be  a  hernial  sac,  with  the 
fascia  propria  and  a  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  ag- 
glutinat  d  together  by  inflammation.  The  sac  con¬ 
tained  no  fluid,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  intestine, 
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■which  wa»  adlicreiit  to  it;  the  adtiesions  •nere 
brdki'tl  up;  it  was  slijfhtly  discoloured,  and  nas 
eatily  returned  without  dividinpe  Gimbernat’s  liga¬ 
ment.  The  edges  of  the  ■wound  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  with  two  sutures,  and  compresses  of  lint 
placed  over.  Two  hours  after  the  oneration,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  had  been  considerable  oozing 
from  the  wound,  appearing  to  come  from  some 
small  deep-seated  vessel,  which  could  not  be  found  ; 
in  order  to  secure  it,  pressure  was  made  on  tlic  ex¬ 
ternal  iliac  artery,  and  was  obliged  to  be  kept  up 
till  twelve  p.m.,  when  the  disposition  to  hemor¬ 
rhage  ceased.  She  lost  about  5xv.  of  blood.  She 
says  that  she  was  always  of  a  hemorrhagic  dispo- 
aition ;  the  slightest  injury,  as  a  cut  finger,  bleeding 
profusely  and  being  stopped  with  difficulty.  She 
had  a  copious  motion  at  three  p.m.,  after  the  ope¬ 
ration.  Vlni  rubri.,  ^vj. 

R.  Tinct.  opii,  »r.  xx. ;  Tint  ipecac.,  m.  xv. ; 
mist,  campborse,  ^jss.  Haust.  salin.  statim  et  rep. 
post  hor.  iij.  si  opus  sit. 

28.  Has  slept  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  on  and 
off,  through  the  night ;  there  has  beert  a  slight 
oozing  from  tire  wound  this  morning,  which  lias 
now  ceased;  pulse  100,  very  weak  ;  she  complains 
of  feeling  faint;  the  abdomen  is  not  tender  on 
pressure,  though  very  much  distended ;  bowels  have 
not  been  open  again. 

R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  v. ;  sacchai-i,  gr.  v. 
statim. 

■  R-  Magnesiffi  sulph.,  ^  ss.  ;  magnesise  carb., 
gr.  X. ;  aq.  menthsa  pip.,  gjss.  Atis  lioris. 

Vespere.  Bowels  have  not  been  opened,  and  she 
now  complains  of  great  pain  in  them  ;  u  few  drops 
of  tincU  byoscyarnt  relieved  this  for  the  time.  At 
half-past  nine  p.m.,  she  was  seized  with  more  pain ; 
sire  had  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  threw  her 
anns  about  the  bed,  and  very  soon  died. 

<384.  6  SECTIO  CADAVEBIS. 

The  peritoneum  contained  somesero- 
purtilent  fluid  of  a  dark  colour,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was,  however,  in  the  pelvis;  the  intestines 
were  glued  together  by  recently-effused  lymph,  and 
of  a  dark  colour,  in  patches.  Several  of  these  con- 
volntions  6t  the  small  intestines  were  united  bv 
•oft  adhesions  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  left  femoral  ring,  at  its  inner 
morgin.  ^  Among  these  convolutions  was  the  jior- 
tion  of  int^tlne  which  had  been  strangulated ;  it 
was  situated -about  two  feet  from  the  caput  coli,  of 
a  dark  colour^  but  neither  thickened  nor  softer  than 
Uatni-al;  it  measured  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  consisted  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
diameter  of  the  intestine ;  towards  its  inner  surlace 
the  portion  of  the  gut  was  di.-coloured,  but  there 
was  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  ;  the  discolora¬ 
tion  gradually  blended  itself  with  the  other  parts. 
Above  this  portion,  the  small  intestines  were  dis¬ 
tended  with  flatus  ;  below  it,  they  were  contracted ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  inflammation 
of  their  peritoneal  covering,  they  were  healthy. 
In  the  neigbbouihood  of  the  ring  about  §ij.  of 
coagulated  blood  were  found  between  the  peri¬ 
toneum  and  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  parietes ;  but  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage 
could  not  be  discovered.  Liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  uterus  healthy;  ovaries  also  healthy.  Her¬ 
nial  sac  small  and  very  much  thickened ;  on 
its  inner  surface  it  was  roughened  by  the 
adhesions  of  the  intestine,  and  to  which  it  was 
found  united,  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
by  recently-effused  lymph,  which  was  easily 
destroyed  by  the  finger ;  on  its  outer  surface  were 
several  layers  of  condensed  cellular  tissue  of  a 
darkish  colour,  from  the  effusion  of  blood  which 
wai  found  spreading  up  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  of  the  abdomen. 

TAarax.—The  lungs  were  emphysematous  ante¬ 
riorly,  and  slightly  congested  posteriorly.  Heart 

healthy. 

Case  4.— Mary  Holyman,  aged  thirty-five; 
married;  seven  children.  Admitted  July  23 
1846.  Under  Mr.  Keate.  ’ 

Half-past  five  p.m.  There  is  a  tense,  painful 
tomour,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  in  the  right 
femoral  region;  no  impulse  is  given  on  coughing; 
there  is  great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen" 
and  constant  vomiting.  ’ 


She  has  had  a  hernia  for  twelve  years,  and  has 
worn  a  truss  for  the  last  four  years.  At  nine  A.M., 
on  the  22n(l,  the  hernia  came  down  while  making 
some  unusual  exertion,  and  she  was  unable  to  re¬ 
duce  it ;  at  four  P.M.  she  was  attacked  with  pain 
and  vomiting,  which  continued  incessantly.  On 
the  23rd  she  had  medical  advice ;  was  bled,  and 
the  taxis  applied  before  admission. 

On  admission,  the  taxis  having  fitilcd,  she  was 
put  into  a  hot  bath,  at  103  deg.,  and  in  about  forty 
minutes  slie  began  to  feel  faint,  and  the  hernia  was 
easily  reduced  ;  but  a  small  tumour  still  remained, 
which  probably  consisted  of  glands  and  omentum. 
The  sickness  was  now  relieved,  but  the  pain  and 
tenderness  continued. 

Ten  P.M.  Still  pain  and  tenderness  of  abdomen, 
increased  by  pressure;  pulse  100  ;  bowels  have  not 
yet  acted.  Fotus  ahdom.  enema  commune  stat. 

R.  Tinct.  opii,  »n.  xx. ;  aq.  pimentm,  ^jss. 

24.  Bowels  have  acted  well;  pulse  95;  pain 
much  relieved.  Beef-tea  and  arrowroot. 

25.  ^o  pain,  either  with  or  without  pressure. 
Fish  diet. 

26.  Much  better.  Ordinary  diet. 

30.  Cured. 

Case  5.- — Louisa  Delisle,  aged  twenty-four  j 
governess ;  married ;  no  child.  Admitted  May 
31.  Under  Mr.  H.  C.  .lohnson. 

Three  P.M.  There  is  a  tense  and  tender  tumour 
in  the^  right  femoral  region  ;  no  impulse  given  on 
coughing  ;  there  is  sickness,  but  no  vomiting  ;  in¬ 
tense  pain,  and  great  anxiety  of  countenance ; 
pulse  50,  laboured.  She  has  had  a  hernia  for 
eighteen  months,  which  occurred  after  making 
some  unusual  exertion  ;  for  the  last  six  months  she 
has  worn  a  truss.  She  was  walking  very  fast  when 
she  tripped  over  a  bar  of  iron,  exerted  herself  to 
avoid  falling,  went  to  the  end  of  her  walk,  and  was 
then  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated 
hernia,  and  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 

The  taxis  having  failed,  she  ■nas  put  into  a  bath 
at  9fa  deg.,  in  which  slie  vomited  and  fainted  ;  taxis 
again  tailed  ;  countenance  extremely  anxious ;  com¬ 
plains  of  severe  dragging  pain.  She  is  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  appears  extremely  weak. 

Seven  p.m.  The  hernia  was  cut  down  upon,  and 
the  sac  opened  ;  it  appeared  to  contain  nothing 
but  omentum,  which  adhered  to  the  neck  of  the 
sac  ;  a  portion  of  intestine  could,  however,  he  felt 
througli  it.  Tbe  omentum  was  opened,  and  the  gut 
exposed  very  much  congested ;  the  stricture  was 
extremely  fight,  and  was  divided  by  rotating  the 
hernia  knife  on  the  finger,  and  cutting  through  a 
few  fibres  of  Gimbernat’s  ligament;  the  gut  reco¬ 
vered  its  proper  colour,  and  was  returned  without 
much  difficulty.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  re¬ 
turning  the  omentum,  and,  as  it  had  been  cut,  and 
there  was  fear  of  Its  sloughing,  a  ligature  was 
applied  round  it,  and  a  j)ortion  removed.  Wound 
brought  togetlier  with  sutures,  and  lightly  dressed. 
Pulse  50,  quiet. 

R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  ij.,  p.h.  ij. 

31.  Ten  a.m.  Did  not  sleep  well ;  complains  of 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  from  which  she  has 
suffered  for  some  time,  but  it  is  now  increased ; 
wound  painful ;  bowels  have  been  opened  twice  ; 
pulse  70 ;  countenance  flushed,  but  not  so  anxious 
as  before  the  operation. 

R.  SodsB  bicarb.,  gr.  xx,;  mag.  sulph.,  5j. ; 
syrupi,  3j*j  aq.  di?tilIat!B,  §j.  Sumat  inter 
efferves.,  c,  succi  limonis  recent.,  ^js.  2udis  horis 
donee  alvus  respond. 

Half-past  two  p.ji.  Much  the  same  ;  bowels  not 
open  ;  not  much  pain.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  ij. 

Ten  P.M.  Has  some  pain  round  umbilicus,  Olei 
ricini,  §ss. 

June  1.  Slept  during  the  first  part  of  the  night; 
felt  sick  at  twelve,  but  did  not  vomit ;  bowels  were 
opened  three  times  y  esterday  evening. 

^  Five  A.M.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
increased  by  pressure. 

Seven  a.m.  Pain  exceedingly  severe;  pulse  ra¬ 
pid,  small,  weak,  and  thread-like — far  too  weak  to 
admit  of  venesection.  Hirudines  xvi.  ahdom. 

R-  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  ij.;  opii,  gr.  4,  2ndis 
horis. 

Eleven  a.m.  Leeches  somewhat  relieved  her; 
countenance  very  anxious,  sunken  ;  tongue  coated, 
dry  ;  pulse  120,  very  weak  ;  complains  of  thirst; 


still  great  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Hirudines  xii. 
ahdom.  Catap.  anthem,  postea.  Opii,  gr.  J. 

Three  p.m.  Still  great  pain  ;  mouth  dry ;  coun¬ 
tenance  sunken  ;  voice  low;  pulse  very  weak  and 
rapid. 

Six  P.M.  Has  great  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen;  constant  vomiting;  breathing  hurried 
and  lahorious;  pulse  rapid,  feeble,  and  scarcely 
perceptible. 

2.  Passed  a  somewhat  better  night ;  countenance 
less  an.xious  ;  but  there  is  still  great  pain,  and 
vomiting  of  dark  fluid  like  coffee  grounds  ;  pulse 
feeble.  The  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  con¬ 
tinued,  and  she  gradually  sunk  and  died  at  five 
.A.M.,  Jane  3. 

SECTIO  CADAVERIS. 

Abdomen. — The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  con¬ 
tained  some  turbid  fluid,  thick,  and  of  a  dirty  red 
colour ;  in  the  pelvic  region  this  fluid  was  mixed 
with  some  flakes  of  lymph  and  some  fluid  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  puriforra  character.  The  small  intestines 
were  in  their  two  upper  thirds  much  dilated,  and  in 
their  two  lower  thirds  contracted.  In  their  whole 
extent  they  presented  large  patches  of  increased 
vascularity,  principally,  however,  where  the  con¬ 
volutions  were  in  contact  with  one  another.  One 
point,  about  three  feet  from  the  ilio-coecal  valve, 
was  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  rest;  but  the  coals 
were  neither  thickened  nor  softened.  A  portion 
of  omentum,  thickened  and  contracted,  was  traced 
into  the  hernial  sac,  to  which  it  was  adherent.  The 
omentum  in  the  sac  was  of  a  dark  colour,  in  patches, 
and  thickened  by  a  recent  effusion  of  lymph.  The 
viscera  contained  in  the  cavity  were  all  soft  in 
texture  and  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy  in 
structure. 

Thorax. — The  cavities  of  both  pleursB  contained 
some  turbid  fluid  of  a  dark  colour,  resembling  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  peritoneum,  but  there  was  a 
much  larger  quantity  in  the  right  than  in  the  left. 
Both  these  serous  membranes  were  increased  in 
their  vascularity.  Anteriorly  the  lungs  were  pretty 
healthy,  but  posteriorly  they  were  loaded  with 
red,  frothy  serum,  and  the  texture  was  easily 
broken  down.  Cavities  of  heart  of  natural  size, 
and  the  walls  of  natural  firmness;  the  internal 
membrane  was  deeply  blood-stained,  the  blood 
beiug  semifluid,  with  some  small  loose  coagula. 
Aorta  blood-stained,  with  a  few  patches  of  atheroma 
at  its  root. 

Case  6. — Mary  Ann  Wescott,  aged  sixty-three. 
Admitted  May  30,  1845.  Under  Mr.  H.  C.  John¬ 
son. 

Three  p.m.  There  is  a  large  tumour  in  the  right 
femoral  region,  tender  when  handled,  and  some  slight 
impulse  is  given  on  coughing.  There  is  constant 
vomiting,  and  great  anxiety  of  countenance.  Pulse 
sharp,  but  slow. 

She  has  had  a  hernia  ever  since  she  was  fifteen, 
which  often  came  down,  but  she  was  always  able  to 
reduce  it  herself.  At  two  p.m.,  it  came  down  while 
mangling,  and  she  could  not  then  reduce  it.  She 
tvas  soon  attacked  with  sickness,  and  came  to  the 
hospital.  The  taxis  was  applied  without  avail;  she 
was  put  into  a  bath  at  96  deg.  Ice  was  then  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  taxis  again  failing,  the  operation 
was  performed. 

Twenty-8i>^  minutes  past  one  p.m.  On  opening 
the  sac  it  waSifound  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
omentum  and  the  caput  coli  ;  the  omentum  ad- 
liered  firmly  to  the  sac  all  round ;  the  stricture  was 
not  tense,  and  the  gut  and  omentum  were  only 
slightly  congested.  There  was  great  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  returning  the  gut ;  the  stricture  was 
dilated,  and  it  was  returned  ;  but  the  adhesions  of 
the  gut  to  the  omentum  brought  it  down  again. 
It  was  eventually  returned  and  kept  up.  Two 
small  vessels  were  tied,  and  light  dressing  and  a 
bandage  applied. 

Half- past  seven  p.m.  Pulse  80,  natural;  vomit¬ 
ing  has  ceased. 

R.  Hyd.  chloridi,  gr.ij. ;  ext.  conii,  gr.  ss.  p.h.ij. 

31.  Ten  A.M,  Passed  a  comfortable  night,  slept 
most  of  it ;  no  return  of  vomiting  ;  very  little  pain  ; 
only  slight  tenderness ;  bowels  not  open. 

R.  Sodse  bicarb.,  gr,  xx. ;  magn.  sulpb.,  Sj-J 
syrupi,  distill.,  |j.  Sumat  inter  efferves. 

c.  succi  limonis  recent.,  §88.  2ndi8  horis  donee 
alvus  respond. 
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Two  P.M.  Bowels  not  open ;  not  much  pain. 

R.  Hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  ij.  statim. 

Ten  P.M.  Bowels  have  not  acted. 

J^.  Olei  ricini,  5ft8. 

June  1.  Passed  a  good  night  j  slept  most  of  it; 
complains  of  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  it  is 
not  very  tender;  pulse  frequent,  and  exceedingly 
weak.  Omit.  med.  Beef-tea. 

3.  Ten  A.M.  Erysipelatous  blush  around  wound; 
sutures  cut  and  wound  opened,  to  give  vent  to  the 
pus  which  had  formed  in  the  sac,  a  small  quantity 
of  which  only  escaped ;  tongue  dry  and  brown ; 
pulse  130,  very  feeble.  There  is  great  prostration 
of  strength,  and  anxiety  of  countenance.  Bowel 
down  in  the  same  position  as  before  the  operation. 

3.  Eleven  a.m.  Appears  to  be  sinking  rapidly  ; 
is  very  weak  and  low.  She  had  some  beef-tea  and 
a  little  wine  an<i  water;  but  the  pulse  became  im¬ 
perceptible  at  the  wrist,  the  extremities  cold,  and 
she  died  at  three  p.m. 

SECTIO  CADAVERIS. 

Body  spare;  lower  extremities  dreadfully  de¬ 
formed  from  rickets. 

Abdomen, — The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  con¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  turbid  fluid  of  a  dirty  red 
colour,  and  in  several  places  the  free  surface  of  the 
visceral  aerous  membrane  was  smeared  over  with  a 
tliick,  tenacious  exudation  of  a  similar  appearance. 
The  serous  membrane  itself  presented  but  very 
slight  traces  of  increased  vascularity.  The  omen¬ 
tum  was  puckered  and  very  much  thickened,  and 
passed  in  the  shape  of  a  round  cord  through  the 
right  femoral  ring  into  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia, 
to  which  it  was  firmly  adherent.  The  omentum 
in  the  sac  was  eccbymosed  and  inflamed,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  foul  pus,  large  quantities  of  which 
existed  in  the  sac  itself,  and  in  the  cellular 
tissue  behind  the  sac,  even  to  some  distance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  no  matter  or  traces  of  inflam¬ 
mation  were  observed  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
iliac  fossse.  Behind  the  omentum  contained  in  the 
sac,  and  partially  overlapped  by  it,  were  the  ccecum, 
its  vermiform  appendix,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
small  intestine.  The  coats  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  intestinal  canal  were  thickened  and  covered 
with  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane. 
Several  spots  of  ecchymosis  existed  in  all  the  coats, 
but  there  was  no  softening.  The  viscera  contained 
in  this  cavity  were  healthy. 

Thorax. — The  cavities  of  both  pleurae  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  turbid  fluid,  also  of  a  dirty 
red  colour.  The  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  was 
loaded  with  red,  frothy  serum,  and  the  texture  here 
was  softer  than  natural ;  the  anterior  part  was 
healthy.  Heart  healthy  ;  coagula  in  all  the  cavities, 
and  for  the  greater  part  fibrinous. 

Case  7.— Ann  Dudley,  aged  sixty-seven  ;  mar¬ 
ried  ;  ten  children.  Admitted  May  3G,  1845. 
Under  Mr.  Tatum. 

There  is  a  flattened  circular  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  orange,  at  the  umbilicus,  to  which 
an  impulse  is  given  on  coughing ;  it  can  easily  be 
reduced,  but  immediately  protrudes  again ;  there 
is  constant  vomiting  of  stercoraceous  matter;  pulse 
quick  and  weak ;  countenance  anxious,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength.  She  has  had  an  umbilical 
hernia  for  thirty  years,  which  occurred  during  a 
difficult  labour ;  it  was  easily  reduced,  and  since 
then  she  has  worn  a  truss,  which  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  out  of  order. 

19.  She  was  attacked  with  great  pain  in  the 
abdomen ;  was  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
bedclothes ;  vomiting  commenced,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since,  and  the  bowels  have  not  been 
opened  for  that  time.  A  surgeon  has  attended  her, 
but  the  symptoms  have  not  been  at  all  relieved. 

27.  Nine  a.m.  The  vomiting  has  continued  all 
night ;  there  is  not  much  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  tumour,  though  she  complains  of  pain  in 
the  part;  pulse  120,  small,  weak,  and  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  tongue  red  and  cracked ;  mouth  dry ; 
and  she  is  very  low  and  restless. — Three  p.m.  : 
Vomiting  increased  ;  not  much  pain.  The  other 
apertures  were  carefully  examined,  and,  no  other 
hernia  being  found,  it  was  determined  to  cut  down 
upon  the  tumour;  upon  doing  which,  the  gut  and 
omentum  were  found  to  be  connected  by  slight  ad¬ 
hesions,  but  perfectly  healthy  ;  the  umbilical 
opening  would  admit  two  fingers,and  there  was  no 


strangulation  in  this  situation ;  the  wound  was 
brought  together  by  sutures  ;  a  compress  and 
bandage  applied.  The  patient  was  very  weak 
during  the  operation,  and  vomited  several  times. 
Spir.  vini  galiici,  §ij. — Half-past  four  P.M.  Much 
weaker  ;  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  ;  there  is  no 
pain  except  a  little  smarting  round  the  wound  ; 
she  has  cold,  clammy  perspiration,  and  vomits  every 
ten  minutes ;  has  taken  a  little  of  the  brandy.— 
Nine  P.M. ;  Vomiting  continues;  pulse  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible;  extremities  cold  ;  has  constant  hiccup. 

28.  Continued  much  the  same  all  night;  bowels 
not  opened  ;  vomiting  still  going  on,  and  she  died 
at  eleven  a.m. 

SECTIO  CADAVERIS. 

Body  well  formed,  in  good  condition  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fat. 

Abdomen. — The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
the  parietes  loaded  with  fat.  The  tumour  of  the 
umbilical  hernia  was  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  flaccid ,  the  skin  for  some  way  round  disco¬ 
loured.  The  parts  contained  within  the  umbilical 
sac  did  not  present  any  unhealthy  appearance,  they 
consisted  of  omentum  only,  part  of  which  was 
adherent  to  the  ring.  Some  recently*  effused  lymph 
existed  in  small  quantities  upon  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  small  intestines,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  pelvis ;  but  there  was  no  serum  in  any 
part  of  the  peritoneum.  The  small  intestines  were 
generally  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  distended  with 
flatus,  especially  at  the  upper  part.  A  knuckle  of 
small  intestine  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  right  femoral  ring,  through  which  it  had  to 
pass ;  and,  in  the  attempt  made  to  remove  it,  it 
gave  way  and  the  contents  of  the  intestine  escaped 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  strangulated 
portion  of  the  intestine  was  situated  about  three 
feet  from  the  ccecum ;  the  gangrenous  portion 
measured  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  occupied 
the  whole  diameter  of  the  gut.  The  femoral  her¬ 
nial  sac  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  in¬ 
flamed,  of  a  livid  red  colour,  and  filled  with  foul 
matter  and  fceces.  The  omentum  and  large  intes¬ 
tines  presented  a  healthy  appearance.  Liver 
healthy ;  kidneys  coarse ;  capsules  over  adherent, 
and  by  their  removal  leaving  a  roughened  surface; 
they  were  much  congested.  Spleen  of  natural  size, 
but  soft  and  grurnous ;  capsule  much  thickened. 

Thorax. — The  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  was 
partially  obliterated  by  old  adhesions  situated  at 
the  back  part  of  the  lung.  The  apex  of  this  lung 
presented  one  tubercle ;  and  the  Jower  lobe  at  the 
back  part  was  loaded  with  red,  frothy  serum,  and 
its  tissue  softened.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung 
was  extensively  solidified  by  red  hepatization  at  the 
back  part.  Muscular  structure  of  the  heart  some¬ 
what  softer  than  natural.  Coagula  for  the  greater 
part  fibrinous  in  all  the  cavities  of  this  organ. 


R  E  V  IJ  W  S. 

Commentary  on  the  liind^t  System  of  Medicine. 

By  T.  A.  Wise,  M.D.,  Betiual  Medical  Service. 

8vo.,  pp.  431.  Calcutta,  1845. 

This  is  a  production  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 
Industry  and  judgment  of  its  author.  From  amongst 
an  immense  store  of  scattered  manuscripts,  and 
from  certain  traditions  of  the  East,  Dr.  AVise  has 
contrived  to  cull  an  admirable  collection  of  facts 
illustrative  of  the  ancient  and  modern  system  of 
Hindu  medicine  and  surgery.  The  object  of  the 
work  is,  chiefly,  and  most  laudably,  to  place  the 
origin  of  Oriental  medicine  in  a  proper  light,  so  as 
to  dispossess  the  minds  of  its  present  and  future 
cultivators  of  a  blind  reverence  for  the  gifts  of 
antiquity,  and  to  give  them  an  inclination  towards 
believing  in,  and  contributing  to,  the  advancement 
medical  knowledge.  To  the  European  practitioner 
its  records  will  be  sufficiently  curious,  as  showing, 
in  many  instances,  hovv  widely  diffused,  and  how 
implicitly  believed,  have  been  the  maxims  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  ;  whilst  in  others,  the  peculiar  philosophy 
and  religion  of  the  East  are  found  infusing  them¬ 
selves  amongst  the  doctrines  of  healing,  substituting 
idle  absurdities  and  superstitions  for  the  simpler 
truths  of  unprejudiced  observation. 

The  practice  of  dissection  seems,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  to  have  been  inculcated  by  the  Hindus,  and 


with  a  precision  and  propriety,  which  we  scsrceljr 
surpass  in  the  present  day. 

“  All  the  Rishris  are  said  to  have  recommended 
the  dissection  of  the  human  body  as  proper  and 
necessary.” 

Charaka,  one  of  the  munis,  and  physicians,  say, 
that  a  practitioner  should  know  all  the  parts  of  tho 
body,  both  external  and  internal,  and  their  relative 
positions  with  regard  to  each  other.  Without  such 
a  knowledge,  he  cannot  be  a  proper  practitioner. 

Susruta,  a  llishri  of  the  highest  rank,  says  that 
'‘agogi  (a  holy  man)  should  dissect  in  order  that  he 
may  know  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  ; 
in  order  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  to  perform  sur¬ 
gical  operations,  so  as  to  avoid  the  vital  parts.  It 
is  by  combining  a  knowledge  of  books  with  prac¬ 
tical  dissection,  that  the  practitioner  will  alone  at¬ 
tain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his 
profession.  The  body  which  is  to  be  examined  by 
dissection  should  be  that  of  a  person  who  had 
neither  been  destroyed  by  poison,  nor  had  died  of 
a  long  disease,  as  the  structure  of  the  body  will  be 
altered  by  the  deleterious  substance  taken,  or 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  disease.  In  like  manner, 
the  person  should  not  have  been  very  old,  and  all 
the  members  should  be  in  a  perfect  state.”  (P.  68  ) 

The  observations  on  death,  allowing  for  a  little 
latitude  of  metaphor  which  we  know  to  be  a  pe¬ 
culiar  feature  in  Oriental  composition,  are  very 
striking,  and,  for  the  most  part,  just. 

“  Death  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body.  Man  is  like  a  coachman  driving  his  own . 
carriage  :  if  this  be  well  made,  and  he  continue  to 
drive  cautiously,  it  will  go  a  long  time  ;  but  if  he 
drive  it  upon  bad  roads  the  wheels  will  get  injured, 
and  the  carriage  will  be  soon  worn  out. 

“  Should  he  indulge  too  much  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  senses  he  w’ill  die  like  a  deer,  which  it 
supposed  to  be  deluded  to  its  destruction  by  the 
sweet  sounds  of  the  lute  which  the  hunters  use; 
should  he  indulge  in  lust,  like  the  elephant;, >in 
sight,  like  the  butterfly  in  approaching  the  lamp.;.- 
in  smell,  like  the  bee  which  is  enclosed  aud.crusbcxb 
in  the  flower  which  has  attracted  it  by  it8..4qieU,}. 
in  taste,  like  the  fish  by  the  fisherman^  hook,b  .iBh. 
beware  in  indulging  too  much  in  any  of  the  plea-* 
sures  of  sense,  else  it  will  lead,  in  like  manner,  tOb 
your  destruction.”  (P.  80.) 

“  Should  a  bad  woman,  or  one  menstruating, 
touch  a  medicine,  it  will  lose  its  qualities.’!  :(P.  128.) 
The  supposition  of  a  menstruous  woman  im¬ 
parting  unhealthiness  or  uneleanliness  to  whatever 
she  may  touch,  is  a  superstition  that  has  prevailed 
from  tire  earliest  ages.  In  the  present  day,  the 
lower  orders  of  women  think  that,  when,  in  this 
state,  meat  will  not  “  take  the  salt”  if  rubbed  by 
their  hands. 

“  Medicines  given  in  too  small  doses  will  be  like 
throwing  a  little  water  upon  a  large  fire,  that  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  it.  In  like  manner,  too 
large  doses  of  medicine  will  increase  the  disease; 
and  be  liable  to  produce  other  diseases.”  (P.  128.) 
From  this  passage,  the  opinion  of  a  heathen,  and 
comparatively  uncultivated,  people,  we  think  many 
of  our  affected  literati,  and  men  of  science,  may 
derive  an  instruction  which  they  greatly  need,  and 
which  would  be  well  worthy  of  their  acceptance. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  Hindus  call  “the  prince 
of  disease,’’  and  with  good  reason,  say  we.  They 
curiously  account  for  it,  by  a  mythological  su¬ 
perstition,  that  the  “  Moon  married  seven  sisters, 
but,  attaching  himself  to  one,  the  others  complained 
to  their  father,  who  punished  the  Moon  by  declaring 
that  he  should  be  afflicted  with  consumption.  It 
is  characterized  by  coughing,  accompanied  with 
bloody  expectoration.”  (P.  321.) 

The  occasional  causes  of  dysentery, as  enumerated 
by  the  Hindus,  reflect  very  much  credit  upon  their 
accuracy  of  observation. 

“  Dysentery  is  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
such  as  exposure  to  cold ;  eating  very  cold  articles 
of  food  in  considerable  quantities ;  eating  much 
ghee  and  oily  articles;  very  heavy  or  hot  sub¬ 
stances,  or  very  thin  or  dry  articles  of  food ;  eating 
several  articles  of  food  with  contrary  qualities,  such 
as  milk  and  fish,  &c.,  or  or  any  kind  of  indigestible 
food  causes  this  disease.  In  other  cases  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  food  not  being  properly  boiled  or 
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mixed,  or  being  eaten  at  improper  times ;  or 
when  not  properly  seasoned ;  or  in  unusually 
large  or  small  quantities.  In  some  cases  the 
disease  is  produced  by  poisons,  great  fear,  or 
grief;  by  unwholesome  drinking  water;  by  much 
wine,  and  peculiar  food,  which  thus  affects 
certain  persons;  and  by  irregular  or  sudden  changfes 
in  the  seasons.  Hemaining  long  in  the  water  while 
bathing,  worms,  deranged  or  constipated  alviue, 
or  other  excretions,  sometimes  produce  this  disease." 
(P.  333.)  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow 
us  to  quote  further  from  this  interesting  volume. 
It  is  really  a  compendium  of  antique  medical 
curiosities,  drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  evincing 
considerable  talent  and  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  its  author.  To  his  industry  is  due  a  meed  of 
unqualibed  praise,  for  many  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  volume  is  composed  were  exceedingly 
difficult  of  attainment,  and  the  labour  of  selecting 
useful  from  useless  parts,  no  trifling  task  when  the 
Sanscrit  language  is  the  medium,  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  Dr.  Wise.  It  is  a  work  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  most  acceptable  and  useful 
amongst  the  Eastern  practitioners,  for  whose  en¬ 
lightenment  it  is  chiefly  written;  and  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  this  country,  who  may  take  an  interest  in 
the  subjects  it  comprises,  we  cordially  commend  it, 
as  perhaps  the  best  comment  extant  on  Oriental  me¬ 
dicine  and  surgery. 


Homoeopathy  Vieioed  in  Connection  with  Medica, 
Reform.  By  Henry  R.  Madden,  M.D.  Pos^ 

8 VO.,  pp,  163.  London,  1846.  ^ 

This  is  a  novel  title  to  a  book  made  up  of  the 
same  sort  of  materials  that  have  composed  works 
of  this  class  for  the  last  dozen  years.  We  have  the 
same  old  fancies,  the  same  old  assumptions,  the 
same  extraordinary  cures,  illustrated  in  the  same 
extraordinary  cases,  that  are  usually  found  in  every 
department  of  the  homoeopathic  library.  The  only 
air  of  freshness  about  the  volume  is  the  easy 
familiarity  with  which  the  writer  takes  the  hand  of 
the  author  of  ‘‘  Young  Physic,”  and  affectionately 
seems  to  say  that  they  “should  live  and  love  to¬ 
gether.”  The  homoeopathists  are  the  easiest 
acquaintance-makers  extant,  if  only  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  is  given  them  for  foisting  their  familiarity 
upon  you. 

What  has  driven  Dr.  Madden  into  the  ranks  of 
quack  practice,  we  cannot  divine;  because, 
although  possessing  a  doctor’s  degree,  we  know 
that  he  was  chiefly  educated  for  a  chemist,  and 
was  for  some  time  employed  as  laboratory-assistant 
by  the  Smiths,  the  druggists  of  Edinburgh.  We 
fear,  however,  that  he  knows  little  more  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Hahnemann  than  of  Hippocrates,  for  even 
in  the  preface  of  his  book  he  tells  us  that  “  drug- 
giving  is  the  ojily  point  in  which  the  two  systems 
are  irreconcileable..’’  (P.  11.)  He  evidently  can 
have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  homoeopathic  doctrine 
of  disease,  in  which  the  absurdity  of  Hahnemannism 
is  even  more  conspicuous  than  in  infinitesimal 
doses  of  physic.  His  knowledge  of  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  materia  medica  again,  in  comparison  with 
burs,  is  funny  enough,  for  he  gravely  talks  about 
our  complex  and  inexplicable  polypharmaey  !  Ex 
Ufio  disce  omnes  is  well  applicable  to  this  volume : 
like  all  its  predecessors  in  the  same  line,  it  is  merely 
a  bait  for  patient-catching. 

Some  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  tohich  Pre¬ 
vailed  in  Liverpool  in  the  latter  Months  of  the 
Year  1844.  By  G.  C.  Watson,  M.D.  (From 
the  “  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.”  ! 
1846,  pp.  26. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  collection  of  cases,  drawn 
up  with  considerable  care,  and  commented  upon 
with  much  tact  and  judgment.  Dr.  Watson  has 
done  good  service  to  the  people  and  the  profession 
of  Liverpool,  by  his  judicious  inquiry  into  the 
epidemic  in  question,  and  by  connecting  its  rise 
and  ravages  with  certain  local  circumstances,  which 
a  less  shrewd  or  scientific  observer  might  have 
overlooked. 

W  e  hope  that  Dr.  Watson’s  well-timed  example 
will  be  followed  by  other  practitioners,  whenever 
they  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  similarly 
favourable  for  contributing  to  pathology  and  prac¬ 
tical  medicine. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  Us  own  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
cm  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  sesxt 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  PosUojffice  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  err  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town,  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Sidscriptian,  13s.;  Quarterly,  6s.  6c?. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 
tcould  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

Wakley  V.  the  Medical  Times. — In  ournert 
number  we  propose  submitting  to  our  readers  a 
full  account  of  this  case,  with  a  verbatim  reprint 
of  the  affidavits  of  Messrs.  WilViamfJames  Eras¬ 
mus  Wilson  and  Thomas  Wakley. 


Mr.  Smith. —  The  Orthopedic  Institution  in  Blooms- 
bury-square. 

We  have  received  a  vast  number  of  lettei's  on  the 
Provincial  Association,  some  of  which  we  hope  to 
publish  next  week. 

B.  A. —  We  are  afraid  it  is  one  of  those  cases  to 
which  no  effective  remedy  can  be  applied. 

W.  B.  (University  College). — Mr.  Renshaw  has 
published  an  excellent  work  of  the  kind  sought  by 
by  our  correspondent,  in  Meade’s  “  Maimal  for 
tStudents." 

Chemicus. — Mr.  Brande's  work  will  shortly  appear. 
P.  P. — Is  much  thanked  for  the  hint.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  document  recommended. 

H.  F.  is  mistaken  about  a  part  of  the  case;  but 
will  oblige  us  by  communicating  further.  Ther'e 
is  no  doubt  we  shall  ultimately  be  compelled  to 
talie  the  step  named.  We  have  long  had  the 
whole  matter  in  readiness  before  us. 

W.  (Winchester)  can  be  admitted  to  examination 
on  the  testimonials  he  has. 

Mr.  Norton  (of  Birkenhead)  has  been  anticipated. 

H.  F.  B.  —  Whatever  the  value  the  information  might 
prove  to  be  of,  would  be  paid  with  pleasure. 

J.  P.  (Southall)  thinks,  that  as  the  Fellows  and 
Physicians  are  chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Association,  as  their  Council,  nobody 
is  in  fault  but  the  members — J.  P.  not  showing 
how  the  Council  is  chosen,  or  how  any  fault  of 
the  members  w  anybody  else  improves  a  faulty 
organization.  There  is  a  threat,  which  is  said  to 
be  authorized,  added,  “  that  in  the  event  of  our 
articles  breaking  up  the  Association,  a  new  journal 
will  be  started,  in  opposition  to  the  Medical 
Times.  TUe  have  only  to  assure  J.  P.  that 
nothing  icould please  us  more.  Will  J.  P.  favour 
us  with  his  name  1 — for  we  might  lend  a  useful 
countenance  to  another  joicrnal.  We  can  afford 
help,  and  would,  to  merit,  not  give  it  grudgingly, 
A  Constant  Reader. —  The  case  of  Jxidge  Platt,  and 
the  slanders  to  which  that  eminent  judge  has  been 
exposed,  will  be  duly  put  forward. 

M.D. — Bir  Matthew  Tierney  died  in  October  last, 
at  Brighton.  We  are  not  aware  of  his  age,  but  it 
must  have  been  past  seventy. 

Mr.  S.  King  se^ids  us  a  very  encomiastic  notice  of 
Dr.  Knox’s  “  Lectures  on  the  Races  of  Men,’’ 
lately  delivered  at  Newcastle,  to  an  audience,  as 
Mr.  King  says,  “  thrilled  into  delight  and  ecstasy 
at  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  distinguished 
lecturer.”  Coming  from  a  non-prof essional,  the 
notice  is  unfitted  for  our  columns,  although  toe 
agree  with  the  loriter  that  Dr.  Knox  is  a  “  great 
acquisition  to  the  corps  of  public  instructors.” 

Mr.  Christie’s  communicatiem  has  heenreceived. 

A  Student  writes — ”It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  public  journals  should  not  have  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Students  at  present  in  London, 
I  who  are  grievously  disappointed  at  the  failure  in 
I  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  anatomical  studies, 


and  zehich  they  must  consider  as  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  teachei's  in  the  schools  to  which 
they  have  xmfortunately  entered.  Not  only  are 
they  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  becoming 
anatomists,  but  the  time  which  is  allotted  to,  and 
should  be  advantageously  passed  in,  the  dissecting- 
room,  is  hut  too  often  idled  away  and  employed  in 
the  worst  possible  manner.  Does  this  state  of 
things  at  all  depend  on  the  apathy  and  indifference 
of  the  Colleges  which  undertake  to  preside  over 
the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  to  superinterd 
education  f  Their  examining  bodies  cannot,  in 
faix-ness,  reject  a  student  for  ignorance  in  that 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  acquire.  You  xoill 
perform  a  friexidly  act  to  the  Londoxi  medical 
student,  desirous  of  qualifying  himself  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  by  pointing  out  to  him  xchere  he  is  to  seek 
redress  and  assistance.” 

Many  ansioers  are  excluded  until  our  next  number. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  now  in  default  will 
oblige  us  by  forwarding  the  amount  of  their  ar¬ 
rears  forthwith.  With  all  our  aversion  to  ptd)- 
lication,  xoe  have  a  case  or  two  on  oxir  books  almost 
past  farther  bearing. 
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“  Prsejudiciis  falsis  mens  libera,  facilius,  feliciusque,  pro- 
grediatur  in  arquirenda  vera  medicinae  notitia.” — Sylvius. 

Vincent  Preissnitz,  the  author  and  hero 
of  the  present  popular  quackery,  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  ; — 

“  His  countenance  is  full  of  self-possession ; 
rather  agreeable;  mild,  but  firm  in  expression  ; 
with  an  eye  of  sense  and  a  pleasing  smile.  The 
smallpox,  and  the  loss  of  some  front  teeth  from 
an  accident,  impair  his  good  looks.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  sufficiently  well  bred,”  &c.  This 
lovely  bit  of  literature.  Dr.  Forbes  quotes  at 
p.  436  of  his  article  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  pays  it 
a  compliment  that  looks  very  much  out  of 
place.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  phraseology — which  is  funny  enough, 
especially  where  the  jocose  Sir  Charles  talks 
about  Preissnitz  having  an  eye  of  sense  (no 
doubt  a  very  sensible  eye) ;  his  manners  {query 
himself  P)  being  well-bred;  amid  other  such 
literary  eccentricities,  which  are  not  novelties 
with  the  author — is  it  not  astonishing  that  any 
man,  even  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  whose  earlier 
scribbling  has  been  threadbare  time  out  of  mind, 
should  write  such  nonsense  upon  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  P  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  non¬ 
sense  is  best  suited  to  a  subject  like  this ;  and  so 
it  might  be,  if  the  nonsense  were  complete ;  but, 
as  its  complement  is  not  filled  up,  we  would 
suggest  that  “  the  phrase  would  be  more  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  matter,”  were  it  made  to  com* 
prehend  an  account  of  the  precise  length  and 
colour  of  the  water-doctor’s  hair;  the  parti¬ 
cular  shape  and  customary  cleanliness  of  his 
nails,  with  his  usual  times  of  cutting  them; 
whether  he  use  a  toothbrush,  or  a  dentrifice, 
which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  his  chief  organs  of  mastication ; 
whether  he  have  corns,  bunions,  and  such  like, 
in  common  with  ordinary  mortals,  and  whether 
these  have  diminished  in  number  and  size,  since 
he  took  to  cold  water;  whether  he  use  the 
latter  for  shaving ;  whether  he  sleep  in  a  night¬ 
cap,  &c.  These  are  personal  items  of  consider- 
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able  consequence,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  as  the  chronicler  of  living  worthies.  Sir 
Charles  Scudamore  would  have  added  very 
much  to  his  own  reputation  by  taking  careful 
notes  of  them. 

Dr.  Forbes  says,  the  water  practice  of  Preiss- 
nitz  “  originated  in  a  succession  of  trifling  acci¬ 
dents,  by  which  he  was  led  to  employ  bathing 
in  a  neigbouring  spring  for  the  relief  of  disease.” 
(P.  436.)  Well  may  the  poet  sing — “  Who  can 
tell  what  great  things,  from  little  things  will 
rise  ?”  Preissnitz  made  his  marvellous  “  dis¬ 
covery”  of  cold  water  iu  the  following  way — 
Dr.  Forbes  does  not  tell  it,  but  k'c  tcill ! — He 
was  pleasantly  engaged  in  the  pastoral  duties  of 
haymaking ;  he  broke  two  ribs  (“  volatile 
trifler !”  as  Pecksniff  would  say) ;  a  surgeon 
from  Freiwaldau,  stunned  by  the  horrible  nature 
of  the  accident,  said  that  a  fracture  of  a  couple 
of  ribs  could  never  be  repaired !  Preissnitz, 
nothing  daunted,  made  a  solemn  vow  that  he 
would  try  to  cure  himself.  He  leant  against 
something  to  push  his  ribs  outwards;  swathed 
himself  with  wet  clothes ;  drank  plenty  of  cold 
water,  and  kept  quiet  I  The  consequence  was — 
mark  it  well,  chirurgeons,  young  and  old — he 
was  able  to  go  out  in  ten  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  was  fit  to  take  his  rustic  recreations 
in  the  field  !  {Sic  loquitur.  Captain  Claridge.) 
Twelve  months,  and  no  more,  for  curing  a 
couple  of  broken  ribs,  was  testimony  enough  to 
establish  the  virtues  of  cold  water  in  “  knitting 
bones  together.”  No  wonder  that  its  reputa¬ 
tion  was  made  forthwith  !  We  have  heard  of  a 
good  many  potential  remedies,  and  notabL 
cures  thereby,  but  we  have  never  met  with  a 
case  that  equalled  the  above,  except  the  one  we 
have  now  the  felicity  of  relating.  The  joke  is 
an  old  one,  but  its  applicability  is  as  genuine  in 
the  present  as  in  any  previous  case. 

A  certain  countryman  lost  his  ass.  Discon¬ 
solate  at  the  circumstance,  he  applied  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  quack  doctor,  who,  like  Preissnitz,  had  a 
remedy  for  everything,  to  prescribe  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  his  donkey.  The  quack,  with  all 
due  formality,  gave  him  a  couple  of  cathartic 
pills,  and  insisted  that  they  would  lead  to  his 
lost  treature  before  he  got  home.  Whilst 
journeying  thither,  the  pills  gave  such  impulsive 
signs  of  operation,  as  drove  the  poor  fellow  into 
the  nearest  wood  for  comfort.  Whilst  engaged, 
basso-relievo,  sure  enough  the  identical  donkey 
came  browsing  near  the  lucky  countryman,  who 
forthwith  recaptured  his  lost  prize.  In  this  case, 
it  is  plain  the  pills  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ; 
exactly  as  the  cold  water  was  in  the  case  of 
Preissnitz’s  broken  ribs. 

Dr.  Forbes  says  of  this  German  wonder : — 

“  Success  in  these  first  attempts  procured 
him  a  local  renown,  and  he  became  the  village 
doctor.  From  villagers  his  fame  soon  spread  to 
patients  of  a  higher  rank,  and  Graeffenberg 
gradually  became  the  resort  of  the  hipped  and 
the  halt  from  all  the  surrounding  district.  By 
these  his  praises  were  sung  louder  and  louder, 
untill  all  the  world  began  to  furnish  him  pa¬ 
tients  by  the  hundred.  He  now  possesses  an 
enormous  establishment  capable  of  containing 
several  hundreds  of  patients,  which  is  almost 
constantly  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  every  degree,  and  from  every  nation ;  while 


his  disciples  and  followers,  as  is  well  known, 
have  spread  themselves  throughout  the  world, 
and  maintain,  in  every  country,  numerous  and 
flourishing  establishments  formed  on  the  original 
model  of  Graeflfenberg.”  (Pp.  436-437.)  Does 
Dr.  Forbes  seriously  chronicle  the  quack’s  success 
as  a  proof  of  his  skill,  and  of  the  value  of  illegi¬ 
timate  practice  ?  Does  he  think  a  man’s  merits, 
and  the  validity  of  his  professional  labours,  are 
to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  patients  and 
profits  he  gets?  If  so,  how  lowly  himself  must 
feel  in  comparison  with  Preissnitz,  Morrison, 
Cockle,  and  Widow  Welch  !  Where  he  would 
not  dishonour  his  noble  calling  by  stooping 
dirtily  to  get  gain,  they  clutch  fees  by  wholesale  : 
— which  is  morally  the  worthier  ?  “  The  race 

is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.”  Is  it  not  more  just  that  a  man  should 
be  measured  rather  by  what  he  deserves,  than 
by  what  he  receives  P  Recompense  is  no  proof 
of  the  reward  being  merited ! 

If  Dr.  Forbes  quote  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  patients  that  are  duped  by  the  German 
quack  as  a  testimony  in  his  favour,  we  beg  to 
mention  an  old  anecdote  in  contradiction  of  it. 
An  empiric,  who  was  fast  making  a  fortune, 
called  upon  a  legitimate  practitioner  who  was 
fast  loosing  one.  The  latter  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  their  relative  good  luck,  when  the  quack, 
taking  him  to  the  door,  asked  him,  after  a 
pause,  “how  many  people  had  passed  by?” 
“Ten,”  was  the  answer.  “Of  that  number,” 
said  the  impostor,  “  how  many  do  you  suppose 
are  fools  ?”  “  About  nine,”  said  the  other. 

“  Exactly  so,”  observed  the  quack,  “  I  get  the 
nine,  and  you  get  the  odd  one.” 

If  the  personal  consequence  of  patients  is  to 
be  an  evidence  of  skill,  why  not  quote  St.  John 
Long,  at  whose  first  trial  for  manslaughter  no 
less  than  siiVty-three  individuals  of  rank  and 
wealth  appeared  to  speak  in  his  favour  ;  and  at 
whose  funeral,  himself  having  died  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  he  affected  to  cure,  many  of  the  nobility 
attended  I  If  numbers,  again,  are  to  be  any 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  system  they  follow, 
then  must  Mahommedanism  be  the  superior  of 
Christianity,  and  Paganism  the  superlative  of 
both. 

“  It  is  scarcely  too  much  too  say,  that  he 
(Preissnitz)  has  so  modified  the  application  of 
water,  and  some  very  few  other  means,  in  a 
manner  so  ingenious  as  to  render  them  no  im¬ 
pel  feet  nominal  substitute,  at  least,  for  most  of 
the  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.”  (P.  437.) 
This  is  one  of  the  many  sentences  we  meet 
with  in  the  article  in  question,  of  whose  precise 
meaning  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  “No 
imperfect  nominal  substitute  ”  does  not  mean 
a  perfect  nominal  substitute ;  and  if  it  did,  a 
nominal  substitute  is  actually  no  substitute  at 
all !  In  such  case,  what  wisdom  is  there  iu 
building  a  discourse  upon  any  such  doubtful 
or  deficient  remedial  measure  ?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  plan  were  better  substantiated,  and  it 
was  clear  that  cold  water  was  not  a  nominal 
but  an  actual  substitute  for  physic,  why  not 
write  the  latter  down  at  once,  and  say  with 
Clown,  in  Twelfth  Night — 

“  Nay,  I  am  all  for  waters.” 
or  with  Sangrado — 

“  Driuk,  iny  children ;  health  consists  in  the  suppleness 


and  humectation  of  the  organs.  Di-ink  water  copiouslv  • 
it  is  an  universal  dissolvent;  water  dissolves  all  the  salts. 
If  the  circulation  of  the  bl  od  be  slackened,  it  accelerates 
it;  if  it  be  ton  rapid,  it  retards  its  impetuosity.” 

“  In  his  first  interview  with  the  patient,  after 
hearing  sufficient  to  give  him  a  rude  insight 
into  the  locality  and  general  features  of  the 
malady,  Preissnitz  proceeds  to  investigate  its 
suitableness  to  his  method  of  cure.  He  does 
this  by  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  body  with 
cold  water,  or  witnessing  the  taking  of  a  cold 
bath,  and  then  watching  the  development  of 
reaction.  If  this  appears  in  a  certain  amount 
of  activity,  he  pronounces  the  case  appropriate 
for  his  treatment ;  if  not,  he  advises  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  all  hydropathic  intentions.  We  see 
no  very  decisive  reason  for  pronouncing  it  a 
more  fallacious  guide,  than  the  orthodox 
custom  of  feeling  the  pulse.”  (P.  437.)  We 
really  marvel  that  Dr.  Forbes  could  write  such 
a  passage  as  this.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  heard  ol  blindly  giving  a  man  a  remedy, 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  may  be  suited  to 
his  case ;  and  then  arguing,  (Oh !  the  logic  of 
the  thing !)  if  it  do  him  harm,  it  is  not  suited 
to  him ;  if  it  do  not  do  him  harm,  it  is  just  the 
“  cure-all  ”  for  his  ailment !  Pretty  therapeu¬ 
tics  this,  and  orthodox  pathology,  truly.  This 
is  superseding  diagnosis  with  a  vengeance. 
Never  mind  getting  more  than  a  “  rude  in¬ 
sight’*  into  a  patient’s  case;  try  a  remedy 
upon  him ;  if  he  be  half  killed  by  it,  send  him 
home  again,  and  tell  him  it  w'ill  not  do ;  if  it 
don’t  hurt  him,  tell  him  to  “  keep  it  up,”  and 
he  will  be  sure  to  get  well !  This  is  surely  a 
“  ready-made  ”  system  of  clubbing  pathology, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  together,  and  getting 
at  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease  as  easily  as  a 
man  learns  the  day  of  the  month  by  looking  at 
the  almanac.  What  a  world  of  pulse- feeling, 
tongue-inspecting,  faeces-smelling,  urine-testing, 
stethoscopising,  percussing,  and  so  forth,  this 
railroad  pace  of  practice  will  save.  Away  with 
all  the  paltry  paraphernalia  of  the  schools;  keep 
your  watches  in  your  pockets,  and  your  hands 
too ;  nay,  shut  your  very  eyes ;  you  have  no 
need  of  any  of  them  ;  try  a  patient  as  you 
would  printed  calico — see  whether  he  willwash ; 
if  so,  he  is  ft  for  the  treatment,  and,  being 
treated,  he  is  safe  to  be  cured  I 

As  we  before  said,  there  is  no  diagnosis  in  the 
present  hydropathic  quackery — they  are  all  fish 
who  come  to  the  net — and  fools  too,  the  ma- 
joiity  of  them.  No  matter  what  the  ailment  a 
man  may  labour  under;  whetlier  mild  or  ma¬ 
lignant;  curable,  or  defying  all  methods  of 
cure;  if  the  sufferer  only  show  a  certain  small 
amount  of  “  shivering  and  shaking  ”  by  being 
pitched  into  cold  water,  this  is  instantly  pro¬ 
nounced  his  remedy,  and  it  is  advertised  to  cure 
him.  So  that  it  just  comes  to  this  :  let  the 
disease  be  what  it  may — cancer,  consumption, 
spinal  disease,  stone  in  the  bladder,  amaurosis, 
anasarca  from  organic  disease,  a  broken  leg,  or 
anything  else  you  like — if  the  poor  wretch  be 
not  starved  past  reaction,  by  being  plumped 
into  cold  water,  this  is  forthwith  hailed  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  cure  !  If  absurdity  or  imposture 
can  go  beyond  this,  then  will  we  never  judge  of 
weakness  or  wickedness  again  !  And  Dr.  Forbes, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  to  quote  such  trash, 
and  actually  advocate  its  propriety  !  To  tell  us 
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that  flinging  a  man  into  cold  water  is  as  ortho¬ 
dox  as  feeling  his  pulse,  to  discover  his  ailment 
and  the  method  of  treating  it!  Shocking, 
very !  I 


THE  EARLY-CLOSING  MOVEMENT. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Times — a  journal  devoted 
to  chemistry — has  recently,  in  very  forcible 
appeals,  excited  the  attention  of  the  chemists 
and  druggists  to  the  subject  of  the  late  hours 
which  at  present  make  the  druggists*  shops  of 
the  metropolis  shine  out  the  only  midnight  com¬ 
panions  of  alehouses  and  gin-palaces — making 
night  hideous  with  red  lights  on  one  side,  lend¬ 
ing  a  countenance  to  “  blue  ruin  ”  on  the  other. 
We  perceive  that  these  appeals  have  excited 
through  the  pharmaceutical  community  a  very 
general  interest,  and  that  a  commotion  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  showing  itself  among  them,  to  achieve 
forthwith  an  apparent  as  well  as  real  distinction 
between  themselves  and  those  disreputable 
traders  who  look  towards  the  midnight  hour 
for  the  means  precarious  of  an  illicit  existence. 
Already  several  towns  have  taken  the  decided 
step  of  adopting  the  improvement,  and  our  con¬ 
temporary  is  already  enabled  to  number  among 
its  prosyletes  to  practical  benevolence,  Graves  ¬ 
end,  Worcester,  Leicester,  Belfast,  Bradford, 
and,  we  believe,  one  or  two  other  towns  of 
equal  importance. 

We  are  assured  that  the  medical  profession 
have  an  influence  on  this  subject  in  two  ways, 
which  might  be  exercised  with  great  and  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  to  this  movement.  First,  the  class 
of  prescribing  practitioners  are  growing  every 
day  more  fortified  in  acting  on  druggists’ 
late  hours,  and  writing  their  prescriptions  as 
though  the  legitimate  time  for  compounding 
thein  was  when  respectable  and  well-meaning 
people  usually  find  themselves  in  bed.  We  are 
asked,  cannot  this  be  avoided  ?  We  are  sure 
it  can  j  and  we  think  we  may  promise  that  if 
the  druggists  only  show  themselves  in  good 
earnest  in  practically  following  out  the  sensible 
innovation  they  have  been  thus  led  to  promote, 
the  consulting  practitioners  of  the  metropolis 
will  lend  them  not  only  their  moral  support, 
but  every  accommodation  consistent  with 
the  full  performance  of  their  duty  to  their 
patients. 

The  second  point  in  this  interesting  matter 
refers  to  medical  practitioners  who  keep  open 
surgeries.  They  are  accused  of  even  an  exces¬ 
sive  fondness  for  late  hours,  and  that  this  im¬ 
proper  concupiscence  offers  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  a  decent  system  of  trading  hours.  We 
are  far  from  adopting  these  severe  accusations. 
There  may  be  an  isolated  instance  of  some 
eager  gentleman  hoping  against  hope,  and,  in 
the  struggle  with  fortune,  trusting  that  success 
may  crown  an  industry  and  diligence  carried  on 
to  the  destruction  of  his  own  happiness  and 
health.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  no  obstruction  to  the  improvement 
will  be  offered  by  medical  men.  They  have,  at 
least,  an  equal  interest  with  pharmaceutists  in 


Mie  change,  and  we  repeat,  for  this  division  of 
our  body,  the  assurance  we  have  already  given 
for  another,  that,  if  the  amelioration  be  actively 
and  actually  set  about,  there  will  be  no  ob¬ 
struction  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

The  movement  is  so  much  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  as  well  as*social  charity,  that  we  can 
conceive  no  class  of  men,  not  under  the  exacer¬ 
bation  of  passion,  who  would  not  wish  it  well — 
and  if  need  be,  and  occasion  offered,  put  even  a 
friendly  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 


MEDICAL  REFORM. 

LETTERS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OP 

THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  A  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 

LETTER  T. 

Gentlemen, — Volumes  of  denunciatory  cant 
have  been  written  against  interests  ^  and  the 
support  of  liberal  principles  has  been  eulogized  to 
satiety.  This  hypocritical  alTectation  has  become 
so  prevalent,  that  you  will  scarcely  find  a  man  with 
sufficient  moral  courage,  and  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  own  good  sense,  to  whisper  a  sentence  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  one  or  in  defence  of  the  other. 
I  trust  that  I  am  endowed  with  a.i  much  liberality 
of  feeling  as  my  neighbours,  and  I  have,  perhaps, 
done  as  much  within  the  limits  of  my  opportunities 
to  promote  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  can¬ 
dour  in  our  dealings  one  with  another.  But  I  am 
no  bigot  even  to  fine  sentiment.  My  liberality  in 
my  political  relations  has  consisted  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  defenceless  general  practitioners  of 
this  country,  who  have  been  trampled  upon,  be¬ 
trayed,  and  insulted  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  all  other  incorporated 
bodies.  This  is  the  liberality  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  the  Provincial  Association,  is  my 
dishonour :  let  it  be  so ;  this  dishonour  shall  be  my 
glory. 

The  class  interest  of  the  general  practitioners 
must  be  defended ;  and,  although  it  may  be  grace¬ 
ful  and  conciliatory  to  talk  about  liberality,  yet, 
if  they  act  upon  the  impulse  of  this  sentiment  in 
forgetfulness  of  their  own  claims,  and  before  they 
have  gained  an  eqnality,  they  will  be,  most  un¬ 
doubtedly,  rnincc?.  There  can  be  no  mutual  libe¬ 
rality  between  parties  who  are  not  equal  in  power. 
The  physicians  and  fellows  are  now  on  the  strong 
side  :  screened  behind  parchment  bastions,  mailed 
in  ancient  charters,  and  armed  with  by-laws  and 
corporate  privileges,  they  cannot  be  assailed  with 
success  ;  let  them,  therefore,  exhibit  their  liberality, 
of  which  they  make  so  much  profession,  and  render 
justice  to  the  general  practitioners  ! 

Justice  is  your  sole  claim;  but  you  will  never 
obtain  it  until  yon  have  so  far  strengthened  your 
class  interests  that  you  can  force  your  opponents 
to  a  conference  upon  equal  terms ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  your  liberal  opinions  be  profitably 
exercised.  The  advocacy  of  general  principles, 
under  the  euphonism  “  liberal,*'  is  always  a  dan¬ 
gerous  proceeding  where  class  interests  are  much 
involved;  but  when  general  principles  can  result 
only  in  the  advantage  of  a  particular  class,  their 


advocacy  by  that  class,  and  the  high-flown  assump¬ 
tion  of  merit  with  which  such  advocacy  is  accom¬ 
panied  are  both  selfishness  and  deceit.  Such  con¬ 
duct  must  incur  reproach.  The  Council  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Association  have  been,  and  are,  acting  this 
unworthy  part ;  but  their  policy  is  revealed,  their 
strength  is  broken,  and  they  will  gradually  dwindle 
into  powerlessness  and  contempt.  A  jitast-libaral 
union  between  the  general  practitioners  and  physi¬ 
cians  and  fellows  can  only  terminate  in  the  defeat 
and  degradation  of  the  former.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
sheep  taking  the  wolf  for  their  shepherd.  Let  the 
general  practitioners  their  class  interests. 

Their  interests,  in  the  truly  liberal  sense,  are  the 
interests  of  the  whole  profession. 

In  pressing  upon  your  attention  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  powerful  class  interest  fur  the  general 
practitioners,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  deem  that  interest  incompatible  with  the 
admission  of  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh  into  the  ranks  of  those 
subscribing  to  the  principles  I  have  enforced.  It 
is  not  because  an  individual  is  a  fellow  or  a  phy¬ 
sician  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  our  com¬ 
munion,  but  simply  because  he  will  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  principles.  We  must  affirm  the  theoretical 
and  practical  unity  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
the  equal  rights  of  the  majority — the  general  prac¬ 
titioners — with  those  who  are  now  their  privileged 
rulers. 

If  any  Scotch  physician,  or  Fellow  of  the  English 
College,  will  declare  to  the  justice  of  our  claims,  let  ' 
us  receive  him ;  he  is  essentially  one  of  ourselves — a  j 
generous  co-operator  for  the  same  end.  This  should  ^ 
not,  according  to  the  abstract  justice  of  the  ques-  {| 
tlon,  terminate  in  a  factious  internecine  war  ;  but  if  V 
special  interests  are  alone  advocated,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Council  of  the  Provincial  Association^  then 
the  majesty  of  truth  must  be  vindicated,  the  rights 
of  the  masses  must  be  defended,  and  the  enemies  to 
universal  justice  must  be  for  ever  silenced.  This 
is  an  imperative  duty,  and  cannot  be  escaped. 

To  illustrate  my  sentiments,  I  may  refer  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  the  National  In-  ■ 
STiTUTE,a8  proposed  in  the  list  recently  published 
in  this  journal.  We  find  among  that  number  several  . 
physicians  and  fellows  of  the  College,  but  they  do 
not  appear  there  as  the  representatives  of  the 
special  interests  of  the  orders  to  which  they  nomi¬ 
nally  belong  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  account  of 
the  indignation  they  feel  at  the  gross  injustice  done 
to  the  general  practitioners,  by  the  sinister  in¬ 
fluence  and  misgovernment  of  their  own  order,  that 
they  have  openly,  nobly,  and  unhesitatingly  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  sufferers.  Their 
sympathies  are  those  of  truly  liberal  and  enlightened 
minds.  They  are  the  ornaments  of  the  profession, 
and  a  living  reproach  on  the  corruptions  from 
which  they  seek  to  be  extricated.  To  such  men  I 
shall  be  always  glad  to  do  honour.  That  noble- 
hearted  man,  Mr.  Pennington,  the  President  of  the 
National  Institute,  is  himself  the  Senior  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  Unquestionable  eminence 
can  always  condescend  to  be  the  advocate  of  truth; 
unmerited  honours  are  naturally  allied  to  falsehood, 
meanness,  and  wrong.  There  are  very  few  men 
who  can  afford  to  be  honest.  As  in  the  business  of 
society,  many  men  are  generous  before  they  are 
just,  so  in  politics  doctrinal  liberality  is  too  often 
accompanied  by  practical  injustice. 

It  is  now  my  intention,  gentlemen,  to  track  the 
steps  of  the  Provincial  Association  in  reference  to 
a  system  of  registration  for  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  of  this  country.  There  cun  be  no  question 
of  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  in  the  abstract, 
but  very  serious  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  de- 
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tails,  provisions,  and  bearings  of  any  particular 
measure  intended  to  accomplish  this  end.  My  im¬ 
mediate  business  is,  however,  with  the  Council  of 
the  Provincial  Association. 

The  infamous  DERsr  resolutions,  upon  which  I 
commented  last  week,  contain  the  following: — 
"  That,  further  to  ensure  tlie  object  of  a  sufiicient 

niform  primary  qualification  for  every  medical 
practitioner,  without  which  the  equal  right  to  prac 
tise  every  department  of  the  profession  ought  not 
to  be  conceded,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  diploma  of 
licentiate  of  medicine  should  be  required  of  all  who 
may  hereafter  propose  to  enter  the  profession,  and 
previous  to  their  being  entitled  to  claim  admission 
to  register  in  any  other  grade." 

Before  I  comment  on  the  substance  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  sufier  me,  gentlemen,  to  stigmatize,  in  one 
MDtence,  the  vile  verbiage,  the  libellous  caricature 
of  the  Queen’s  English,  contained  in  the  phrase, 
“  entitled  to  claim  admission  to  register.”  This 
unintelligible  verbosity,  apparent  in  ali  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  your  Council,  is,  no  doubt,  intentional. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  resolution  thatdemand 
our  notice :  first,  that  the  Council  assented  to  that 
portion  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  scheme  which 
deprived  you  of  ali  corporate  rights,  nay,  even  of  a 
corporate  existence',  and,  secondly,  that  they  peti¬ 
tioned  that  the  register  should  be  framed  in  grades. 
If  these  two  conjoint  recommendations  had  been 
carried  out,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
general  practitioners  would  have  been  loaded  with 
more  wrong  and  disgrace  than  ever  was  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  new  charter  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  that  the  Council  of  the  Provincial  Asso- 
eiation  would  have  been  the  most  unscrupulous, 
corrupt,  and  treacherous  advisers  to  whom  any 
body  of  men  ever  intrusted  their  interests.  The 
fact  that  these  recommendations  were  not  carried 
out  does  not  relieve  them  from  this  charge.  I  cannot 
charge  them  with  ignorance,  for,  if  they  did  not 
know  better  after  all  their  experience,  they  must 
have  been  worse  than  idiots.  I  wdsh  it  was  in  my 
power  to  frame  any  excuse  to  exculpate  them  from 
the  odium  of  such  conduct. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  the  question  of  regis¬ 
tration  is  again  brought  before  the  profession  in  a 
new  form ;  and,  although  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
former  opinions  of  the  Council,  yet,  so  anxious  is 
their  desire  to  get  any  measure  passed  through 
Parliament  that  shall  give  them  a  legal  standing, 
that  they  feel  themselves  quite  happy  to  swallow 
their  leek,  and  urgently  support  the  dishonest  ma- 
ncenvre  of  the  promoter.  For  several  weeks  your 
journal  is  filled  with  encomiastic  twaddle  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  which,  if  your  Council  were 
truthful  and  consistent,  they  cannot  believe  to  be 
good.  Admitting  in  them,  however,  the  privilege  of 
changing  their  opinions  in  deference  to  honest  ex¬ 
perience,  let  us  examine  a  little  further  into  their 
conduct,  as  well  as  into  the  merits  of  the  measure 
for  which  they  profess  so  violent  an  affection. 

Atthela8tmeetiagatNoRWiCH,Dr.HA8TiNG8(!) 
moved,  and  Dr.  Strbetbn  (!)  seconded,  a  petition 
praying  for  the  passing  of  the  Registration  Bill. 
Mr.  Paget,  of  Leicester,  one  of  the  few  gentlemen 
whose  honourable  character  can  dignify  a  dis¬ 
honouring  title,  was  a  dissentient,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  petition,  by 
which  the  Legislature  were  entreated  to  pass  “  some 
bill  to  the  same  effect”;  and  thus  the  evil  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  petition  were  averted.  The  teeth  of  the 
serpent  were  extracted,  and  it  was  made  powerless. 

The  next  proceeding  of  the  Council  on  this 
question  is  heralded  in  a  leading  article  of  your 
Journal,  bearing  date  Oct.  2lst,  and  runs  thus 
**  Wc  are  authorized  by  the  Co%mcU  (.')  of  the  Pro¬ 


vincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  to  state, 
that  it  has  been  determined  to  present  a  memorial 
on  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  soliciting  an  interview  for  a  deputation 
from  the  Association  is  under  consideration.”  Who 
were  the  members  present  at  this  meeting  of  Counoili 
Where  did  it  meet  ?  Were  the  Council  duly  sum¬ 
moned?  Was  the  Reform  Committee  consulted? 
Or  was  the  Council  a  mere  private  meeting,  held 
at  Worcester,  for  purposes  that  would  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  ? 
These  questions  must  be  answered  before  this 
meeting  of  the  Council  can  be  considered  as  any¬ 
thing  else  than  a  “  hole-and-corner  ”  intrigue, — 
a  plot  arranged  by  a  few  interested  members  to 
carry  the  Registration  Bill  through  the  House  be¬ 
fore  the  next  general  meeting. 

The  memorial  proposed  sets  out  with  declaring 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  “  a  sufiicient  primary 
and  equal  qualification  in  medicine,  surgery,  &:c.,” 
and  states,  “  that  for  this  purpose,  a  registration  of 
all  such  qualified  medical  practitioners,  on  some 
simple  and  comprehensive  plan, should  immediately 
be  had  recourse  to.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  mere  sophism  :  it  by 
no  means  necessarily  follows  that  an  equal  educa¬ 
tional  qualification  shall  succeed  to  a  general  re¬ 
gistration.  Perhaps  the  reverse  would  be  the 
case.  The  horse  may  draw  the  cart,  but  the  cart 
cannot  draw  the  horse.  If  an  equal  standard  of 
qualification  were  established,  it  would  be  a  valid 
ground,  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  graduates,  for 
requiring  a  general  registration  ;  but  if  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  placed  on  a  legal  register  first,  what 
interest  will  they  have  in  elevating  their  standard 
of  qualification  ?  On  the  contrary,  self-interest — 
the  spring  by  which  the  movements  of  all  cor¬ 
porate  bodies  are  regulated,  would  dictate  an  op¬ 
posite  policy.  Seeing  that  their  members  are 
already  legally  recognised  in  England,  it  would  be 
their  interest  to  keep  their  standard  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  attract  students  to  their  lectures, 
and  augment  their  collegiate  resources.  They 
would  flourish  by  the  decay  of  British  schools. 
They  would  grow  rich  by  our  ruin.  Our 
hospitals,  metropolitan  ns  well  ns  provincial, 
would  be  deserted,  our  lecture-rooms  converted 
into  warehouses,  our  professors  reduced  to  gen- 
tlememanlike  pauperism,  science  would  cease  to 
be  cultivated,  the  march  of  medical  art  would  be 
arrested,  and  everything  relating  to  the  science  of 
our  profession  in  this  part  of  the  empire  would 
exhibit  a  dreary,  dead  waste  of  ignorance  and 
apathy.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  standard 
of  qualification  would  be  deteriorated,  the  respect¬ 
ability  of  the  general  practitioners  injured,  and 
the  public  health  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  su¬ 
perficial,  half  informed  medical  adventurers.  This 
is  the  only  direct  consequence,  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  that  can  result  from  this  scheme  of 
registration.  We  have  never  yet  witnessed  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  Colleges  to 
elevate  their  curriculum  at  the  expense  of  their 
interests,  and  we  may  confidently  rely  upon  it 
that  we  never  shall. 

The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  the  Council  of  your  As¬ 
sociation  have  clearly  but  one  object  in  view — their 
legal  recognition.  'Their  intense  selfishness  on  this 
point  has  recently  developed  itself  in  its  most  re¬ 
pulsive  characters.  All  decency  has  been  scan¬ 
dalised.  Hitherto  they  have  been  modest  or  pru¬ 
dent  enough  to  advocate  a  uniform  standard  of 
qualification,  together  with  a  general  registration ; 


but  now  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  every  other 
object,  to  invalidate  every  other  redeeming  and 
counterbalancing  principle,  to  throw  overboard  at 
once  and,  for  aught  they  care,  for  ever,  the  most 
valued  interests  of  their  members  to  secure  a  single 
benefit  for  themselves.  What  may  be  afterwards 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  nobody  knows ; 
but  if  you  can  be  seduced  by  the  persuasions  of 
your  Council  to  trust  in  the  vicissitudes  of  futurity, 
and  abandon  the  actualities  of  the  present,  you  are 
less  informed  upon  these  matters  than  a  four  years’ 
agitation  would  place  to  your  credit.  Let  the 
Council  understand  that  empty  profession  and  dark 
intrigue  can  no  longer  impose  on  the  good  sense  of 
the  general  practitioners  of  this  country. 

Has  there  been  any  com  pact  entered  into  between 
your  Council  and  the  proposer  of  this  measure  ? 
Two  years  since  this  individual  reproached  your 
Council  for  what  he  is  now  assisting  them  to  carry 
out ;  they  were  then  mutual  enemies ;  whence 
comes  this  sudden  agreement  ?  They  are  now  be- 
praising  each  other  with  all  the  unction  of  recon¬ 
ciled  affection,  uniting  their  arms  in  an  eager  fra¬ 
ternal  embrace,  and  swearing  common  cause 
against  all  disturbers  of  their  unwonted  harmony. 
The  alliance  is,  doubtless,  an  honourable  one,  and  I 
hope  that,  like  another  entente  cordiale,  we  shall 
not  suddenly  see  a  disruption  of  the  ties.  How¬ 
ever,  the  consummation  has  declared  the  character 
of  both  parties;  two  hypocrites  never  join  issue 
until  they  find  their  hypocrisy  no  longer  profitable. 
When  they  are  known  they  naust  necessarily  asso- 
date. 

But  such  of  you,  gentlemen,  as  are  members  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  have  a  yet  stronger  interest 
that  this  Registration  Bill  shall  not  become  law  : 
for  in  that  instant  the  charter  of  the  College,  with 
all  its  iniquitous  injustice,  receives  an  irrevocable 
confirmation.  The  Fellows  will  register  as  Fellows, 
you  as  members,  and  your  chains  will  be  only 
riveted  the  faster  by  every  annual  registration  : 
usage,  habit,  precedent,  all  will  establish  your  de¬ 
gradation. 

The  Scotch  graduates  desire  this  bill  to  pass, 
to  acquire  legal  privileges  ;  the  Fellows  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  to  surround  their  present  insecure 
position  with  the  bulwark  of  legal  enactment. 
This  is  the  unmitigated  mischief  of  this  bill— it  is 
the  poison  in  an  undiluted,  concentrated  form ;  you 
can  never  accept  the  chalice.  There  would  be  more 
difficulty  in  passing  this  bill  than  one  of  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scope  and  bearings ;  for  it  deals  out  in¬ 
justice  to  all  parties,  without  even  a  pretence  to 
compensation.  The  whole  medical  question  must 
be  embraced,  so  that,  at  the  same  time  that  each 
party  concede  something  to  the  common  good, 
right  and  justice  shall  be  equally  distributed.  De¬ 
mand  this,  associate  for  it,  and  you  will  get  it;  but 
if  you  submit  yourselves  to  the  paltry  manoeuvres 
of  a  narrow-minded  and  exclusive  Council,  or  lend 
your  sanction  to  the  artful  expedients  of  a  petti¬ 
fogging  politician,  you  will  for  ever  remain  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  that  double-headed  monster — corporate  in¬ 
justice  Sinil professional  disunion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  faithfully. 

Vox  Veritatis. 


Bath  Pathological  Society. — (Established 
Oct.  a,  1840.) — Office-bearers  for  the  first  year : — 
President,  Mr.  Norman;  Vice-president,  Dr. 
Daniell ;  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Dr.  Davies ; 
Council— Mr.  George,  Mr.  Ormond,  Dr.  Edwards, 
Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  Waldron,  and  Mr.  Field. 

Hospital  Staff. — Assistant-Surgeon  William 
Home,  M.D.,  from  the  26th  Foot,  to  be  Staff-Sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Second  Class,  vice  Garret,  deceased, 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — I  have  for  some  period  taken  in  your 
jonrnal,  because  I  have  thought ^  it  the  best  of  the 
weekly  medical  periodicals,  and  because,  also,  I 
have  approved  of  its  independe^it  spirit.  But  lately 
you  have  fallen  into  the  disreputable  habit  of  be¬ 
spattering  everything  and  everybody  with  abuse. 
Such  a  system  may  gratify  a  few,  but  it  cannot 
please  the  many,  and  is  only  calculated  to  lower 
your  publication  in  the  eyes  of  all  right-minded 
individuals. 

Your  letters,  now  in  course  of  publication,  by 
“Vox  Veritatis,”  are,  to  say  the  least,  perfectly 
disgraceful,  and  will  (as  they  ought)  do  you  much 
mischief.  I  have  really  heard  several  gentlemen 
say,  that  if  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Times  are  to 
be  garnished  with  such  rubbish  as  letters  from 
“Vox  Veritatis”  and  “  Unus  Quorum,”  they  will 
not  any  longer  give  such  a  paper  encouragement. 
Nor  will  I ;  nor  will  any  one,  I  should  hope,  who 
is  anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 
The  effusion  from  the  latter  of  these  disguised 
gentlemen  (indeed,  it  is  well  they  should  be  dis¬ 
guised  !),  appearing  in  your  paper  November  7,  is 
tit  only  for  such  a  publication  as  the  Satirist.  If 
it  were  hut  sharp  and  witty  it  might  pass ;  but 
that  such  disgusting,  illitei-ate  abuse  should  find 
a  place  in  a  journal  which  boasts  so  much  of  its 
gentlemanly  conduct  is  truly  astonishing.  Do, 
Sir,  give  up  this  system.  Let  your  journal  re¬ 
main  respectable,  and  continue  to  en]oy  its  hitherto 
'icelUearned  reputation.  I  speak,  without  the  least 
ill-feeling,  only  on  your  own  account:  for  what 
can  it  matter  to  me  personally  whether  you  act 
rightly  or  wrongly  1 

Believe  me  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S. 

***  This  letter  calls  for  a  few  remarks. 

1.  It  comes  bearing  the  postmark  of  Wor¬ 
cester — the  camp  of  the  assailed.  Are  we  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  official  reply  ? 

2.  If  we  are,  it  comes  with  the  disadvantage  of 
being  unauthenticated.  We  have  no  guarantee 
for  the  sincerity  of  its  opinions,  or  the  truth  of  its 
“  facts.” 

3.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  far  worse  than  the 
letters  which  it  abuses  as  coming  from  “  dis¬ 
guised  gentlemen.”  The  “  disguised  gentle¬ 
men”  communicated  their  names  to  us  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  us  their  opinions,  and  our  readers  have, 
through  us,  the  guarantee  of  their  good  faith. 
E.  S.  not  only  “  disguises  ”  himself  to  the  public, 
but  to  us. 

Finally.  The  abusiveness  attributed  to  our  cor¬ 
respondents  is  surely  out-Heroded — with  the  ad¬ 
dition,  let  us  say,  of  much  injustice— by  that  of 
their  monitor.  He  has  spoken  of  them  in  terms 
ufitrue— as  he  must  have  known  if  he  had  read 
them— for,  so  far  from  deviating  into  private 
scandal  or  personal  vituperation,  the  letters  have 
been  confined  to  strictures  on  public  conduct,  and 
public  systems,  with  the  least  possible  reference 
to  the  individuals  bearing  their  responsibility.  If 
we  have  deserved  so  well  of  the  profession  as  our 
correspondent  affirms,  by  the  general  character 
of  our  management,  we  take  the  liberty,  on  the 
strength  of  the  merits  which  such  management 
givis  us,  to  claim  additional  credit  and  confidence, 
on  the  score  of  having  published  the  letters  thus 
assailed.  We  are  sure  they  will  be  most  xiseful 
to  the  profession. — Ed. 


THE  LATE  CASE  OF  MILITARY  FLOG¬ 
GING  AT  HOUNSLOW. 


Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Thursday,  Nov.  12. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  I  have  to  move 
your  lordships,  at  the  instance  of  Mr,  Wakley,  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Fins¬ 
bury,  and  coroner  for  Middlesex,  for  a  rule  call¬ 


ing  upon  the  printers  and  publishers  of  a  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Medical  Times,  to  show’  cause 
why  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  filed 
against  them  for  a  libel  published  in  that  paper  of 
the  1st  of  August  last.  Your  lordships  will  per¬ 
haps  recollect  that  an  investigation  was  held,  a 
short  time  since,  on  the  body  of  a  person  called 
White,  a  private  soldier  in  the  7th  Hussars,  who 
died  in  the  Hounslow  barracks.  The  attention  of 
Mr.  Wakley,  as  coroner,  was  directed  to  the  death 
of  that  individual  by  a  letter  which  he  received 
from  a  minister  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trimmer,  and  also  a  magistrate.  Until  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  that  letter  Mr.  Wakley  was  not  aware  of 
the  death  of  White,  and  consequently  had  no 
means  of  holding  an  investigation  on  his  body. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  he  directed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Trimmer  to  communicate  with  the  constable 
of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
necessary  inquiries,  in  order  that  he  might  after¬ 
wards  furnish  him  (Mr.  Wakley)  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  might  obtain,  so  that  he  might  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  was  necessary  to  hold  an  inquest 
or  not ;  but  before  that  letter  was  delivered  the 
constable  came  to  the  residence  of  Mr,  Wakley, 
and  stated  that, from  the  rumours  which  were  then 
prevalent  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  sol¬ 
dier.  He  stated  also  that  he  came  to  town  by  the 
direction  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Trimmer  and  of  another 
magistrate  (Mr,  Pownall).  Upon  the  receipt  of 
this  information,  Mr.  Wakley,  as  was  his  duty, 
issued  directions  to  the  proper  officer  for  holding 
an  inquest  on  the  body,  and  on  the  jury  assem¬ 
bling  and  viewing  the  body,  preliminary  to  the 
investigation,  they  ascertained  that  excoriations 
of  the  body  had  taken  place,  but  that  the  spine, 
and  the  muscles  about  it,  had  not  been  properly 
examined,  and  they  requested  the  coroner  to  ap¬ 
point  a  person  whom  he  thought  fit  for  the  office, 
in  order  to  make  an  examination.  He  accordingly 
named  Mr.  Day,  who  resided  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  When  the  jury  had  met  on  the  second  oc¬ 
casion,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Day  had  not,  as  the 
jury  thought,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
body,  particularly  about  the  spine  and  adjoining 
muscles,  and  they  asked  Mr.  Wakley  to  nominate 
another.  On  his  way  to  London  he  met  Mr. 
Wilson,  a  gentleman  of  great  surgical  eminence, 
whom  he  appointed  to  examine  the  body.  On  the 
1st  of  August  the  inquiry  was  adjourned,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  all  the  medical  men  gave  their  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  1st  of  August.  On  the  3rd,  the  jury 
were  to  hear  the  summing  up  of  the  coroner,  and 
arrive  at  their  verdict.  The  libel  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Times  on  the  1st,  The  learned  gentle¬ 
man  then  read  the  alleged  libel,  which  was  headed 
with  the  following  passage  from  “  Lear  ”  : — “  See 
how  yon  justice  rails  upon  yon  simple  thief. 
Hark,  in  thine  ear;  change  places;  and  handy- 
dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief? 

.  .  .  Get  thee  glass  eyes  ;  and,  like  a  scurvy 

politician, seem  to  see  thethings  thoudostnot.”  The 
article  containing  the  libel  then  proceeds  to  advert 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  inquest,  and  observes  that, 
“as  a  whole,  such  a  gross,  perverse,  and  hideous 
caricature  on  English  administrative  justice,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  we  never  witnessed.  Beyond  the 
unavoidable  good  of  subjecting  to  public  animad¬ 
version  tbe  Vandalism  of  all  military  flogging, 
there  is  not  a  feature  presented  to  us  judicially  in 
that  investigation,  that  commands  respect,  or  de¬ 
serves  aught  but  densure  or  contumely.  There 
was  something  absolutely  execrable  in  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  farcical  impersonation  of  judgeship.  Legal 
axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  English  jurisprudence, 
make  the  judge  the  counsel  of  the  accused  ;  here 
the  coroner  had  no  thought,  word,  or  act,  save  for 
inculpation.  Coroner  Wakley  seemed  like  a  man 
compromised  to  infamy,  or  worse — personal  un¬ 
happiness — if  it  should  be  proved  that  White  died 
without  murderous  guilt  in  some  survivor.  This 
medical  magistrate  would  evidently  not  conceive 
the  hypothesis  that  some  medical  practitioner  had 
not  betrayed  the  trust  of  humanity,  and  proved 
himself  an  assassin.  The  anxiety  of  the  merciful 
president  of  this  dignified  court  appeared  to  be  to 


clothe  every  act  with  criminality,  and  strip  every 
circumstance  of  innocence.  He  coaxes  private 
soldiers  into  conjectural  charges,  and  tries  to  bully 
medical  witnesses  out  of  honest  convictions — all 
to  throw  blood  at  the  door  of  a  worthy  medical 
brother.  He  suggests,  insinuates,  applauds,  en¬ 
courages,  assails,  twists,  twirls,  and  manoeuvres 
in  every  shape,  form,  and  direction,  to  conjure  up 
against  an  honest  practitioner  a  fictitious  sem¬ 
blance  of  murder !  Why  all  this  ?  Why  this 
reckless  sacrifice  of  good  men’s  repute  and  peace 
of  mind  ?  Why  this  needless  display  of  ingenuity 
to  get  up  against  Dr.  Warren,  or  failing  him, 
Colonel  White,  or  failing  him,  the  farrier,  a  colour¬ 
able  semblance  of  murder?  There  is,  of  course, 
but  one  reply — Wakley  wants  a  public  sensation 
to  help  his  fortunes  in  a  forthcoming  election. 
There  is  something  to  excite  the  gravest  reflection 
in  this  frightful  prostitution  of  a  popularity-seeking 
politician.  There  is  no  knowing  where  it  may 
end.  Or  to  what  perils  it  may  carry  us.  The  very 
needs  of  a  fiercely  competing  press,  deprived  of 
great  political  events  for  discussion,  yet  requiring 
for  successful  sustenance  the  aid  of  strong  popular 
sensations — the  very  needs  of  such  a  press  suggest 
fearful  dangers  from  this  unscrupulous  use,  by 
judges,  of  the  machinery  of  law  to  the  purposes 
of  political  emergencies.  Not  only  is  the  whole 
idea  of  administrative  justice  brought  into  disre¬ 
pute  by  the  incongruous  melodrama,  but  an 
illicit  means  of  popular  power  is  evoked,  which, 
supported  by  anything  like  character  and  sus¬ 
tained  ability,  would  lead  to  very  great  public 
mischief.”  isuch  was  the  libellous  attack  made  in 
the  columns  of  this  publication,  on  the  moral 
character  and  the  motives  of  Mr.  Wakley  ;  and 
he  (the  Attorney-General)  submitted  to  the  court 
that  a  rule  should  be  granted. 

The  Court ;  Take  a  rule. 


Admiralty,  Nov.  9.— Dr.  Gilbert  King,  M.D., 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleets, 
to  be  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleets. 
Retired  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Naval  Hospitals  and 
Fleets,  to  be  Retired  Inspectors  of  Naval  Hos¬ 
pitals  and  Fleets:  Dr.  James  Veitch,  M.D.,  Mr. 
William  Colvin,  and  Dr.  James  Scott,  (B)  M.D. 


MORTALITY  TABLE. 


For  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  14,  1846. 


Causes  of  Death. 

Total. 

Aven 
5  au¬ 
tumns. 

ige  of 

5 

years. 

All  Causes . 

916 

1000 

968 

Specified  Causes... 

914 

992 

961 

Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 
Diseases . 

17)0 

206 

188 

Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat . 

88 

104 

104 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses . 

154 

151 

157 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organs  ot 
Respiration  . . 

282 

313 

294 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood-vessels . 

39 

29 

27 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 
of  Digestion  . 

78 

70 

72 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

6 

8 

7 

Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  &c. 

19 

11 

10 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 

14 

6 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu¬ 
lar  Tissue,  &c . 

4 

2 

2 

Old  Age . 

53 

66 

67 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
and  Intemperance . 

27 

27 

26 
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PROGllESS  OF  AIKDICAL  SCIENCE,  INCLUDING 
CHEMISTRY  AND  P!I.\RMACY— 

PRArsICS. 

Acadi'my  of  Sciences;  Meeting  of  Nov.  16  .  l.'A 


The  Gun-cotton  .  I55 

Fistulous  Gastrotoniy .  I55 

Variola  . . 

Arsenic  in  Ferruginous  Spas  .  1,')5 

Academy  of  .Medicine ;  Jleeting  of  Nov.  1“ .  i.^is 

The  Plague  . j55 

Cancer  of  the  T.ips — Etiology .  I55 


Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris— Opening  Lecture,  by 

Professor  DU.MAS . 

ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS— 

Reflections  and  Observations  on  Insanity,  by  JO¬ 
SEPH  AVILLIA.MS,  M.D.,  &c . 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  16  ;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 

The  Gun-cotton. 

This  subject  continues  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
academy;  and  in  the  debates  to  which  it  has 
already  given  rise,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  name 
of  Professor  Schdubein  is  passed  over  in  a  very  un¬ 
ceremonious  manner.  M.  Pelouze  stated  that  one 
of  tile  most  dangerous  branches  of  fabrication  was 
the  manufacture  of  detonating  caps  for  firearms, 
tlie  fulminate  of  mercury  which  they  contain  often 
e.vploding  during  the  operation,  and  - not  unfre- 
quently  inflicting  severe  injury  oti  the  workmen. 
Now,  with  gun-cotton  or  gun-paper,  &c.,  by  a  very- 
simple  process,  capsules  might  be  prepared;  the 
whole  secret  consisted  in  retarding  sliglitly  the 
combustion  of  the  pajier  or  cotton,  by  the  addition 
of  another  substance,  such  as  powdered  charcoal, 
or  sulphur,  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  placing 
the  mixture  in  a  copper  cap.  M.  Pelouze  prepared 
before  the  academy  two  capsules,  and  showed  that 
they  detonated  fully  as  well  as  those  manufactured 
by  tlie  usual  method.  Their  preparation  was  un¬ 
attended  with  any  sort  of  peril — a  circumstance  of 
some  importance,  when  it  was  recollected  that  not 
less  than  750  millions  of  detonating  caps  were 
yearly  fabricated  in  France,  by  a  method  which 
placed  human  life  in  constant  jeopardy. 

M.  Barres  will  and  Dr.  Bernard  had  repeated  the 
experiments  which  had  already  been  made  on  the 
digestibility  of  gun  cotton  and  paper.  They  had 
fed  mice  upon  these  substances  exclusively,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  they  vvere  not  by  any  means  modified 
in  the  stomach  or  Intestines,  but  that  they  even 
retained  their  deflagrating  property. 

Fistulous  Gastrotomy.— M.  Sedillot  for¬ 
warded  a  continuation  of  his  former  paper  on  tliis 
subject.  (See  Medical  Times,  p.  361,  vol.  14.)  In 
his  present  communication  the  learned  Professor 
merely  enumerated  the  varieties  of  cesophagian 
disease,  or  imperfections  of  the  primre  vise  which 
mignt  warrant  the  performance  of  gastrotomy,  and 
brought  forward  fifty  cases  collected  from  various 
authors,  in  which  life  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
prolonged  had  the  operation  been  resorted  to. 

Variola. — Profe^8or  Piorry,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  scars  consequent  upon  smallpox, 
recommends  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  face 
during  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  disease.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  asserts  that  by  this  method  the  eruption  will 
be  milder,  and  the  formation  of  scars,  which  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  incarceration  of  pus  under  the 
epidermis,  altogether  prevented.  M.  Piorry  had 
also  directed  his  attention  to  another  point  con¬ 
nected  witli  the  treatment  of  the  malady.  From 
numerous  examinations  of  persons  who 

had  died  during  the  progress  of  smallpox,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  was  led  to  think  that  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  death  might  be  found  in  the 
presence  of  a  confluent  pustular  eruption  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  by  which  the 


glottis  was  obstructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
on  suffocation.  In  such  cases  M.  Piorry  would  not 
hesitate  to  perform  tracheotomy ;  in  fact,  he  had 
performed  it  once  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  the  patient  had  been  considerably  relieved  by 
the  operation  from  the  progress  of  the  malady  :  the 
case,  however,  terminated  unfavourably. 

Arsenic  in  Ferruginous  Spas.—  On  a 
former  occasion  w’e  reported  M.  Walchner’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  arsenic  found  in  combination  with  pre¬ 
paration  of  iron  in  many  ferruginous  w'ells.  The 
waters  of  Passy  have  been  tested  with  care  by  M. 
Flandrin,and  by  M.  C]iatin,but  no  arsenic  was  de¬ 
tected  in  their  deposits.  In  the  gardens  of  Trianon, 
at  Versailles,  a  ferruginous  spring  has  been  found 
to  contain  arsenic,  although  in  minute  proportions. 
It  would  seem  that  arsenic  exists  only  in  mineral 
weils  combined  with  the  carbonate,  and  never  with 
the  sulphate,  of  iron. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  17 ;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 

The  Plague. — After  a  long  and  uninteresting 
debate,  M.  Gu6neau  de  Mussy  moved,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  the  seventh 
conclusion  of  the  Commission,  that  the  practical 
details  of  quarantines  and  the  regulation  of  their 
length  be  left  to  the  administration.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried,  and  the  academy  formed  into 
committee  at  half-past  four. 

Cancer  of  the  Lips — Etiology,  by  M. 
Rigal.— In  a  recent  clinical  lecture  M.  Velpeau 
protested  against  the  opinion,  still  entertained  by 
many,  that  cancer  of  the  lips  is  usually  the  result 
of  pressure  of  the  pipe  on  the  lips.  M.  Rigal  at¬ 
tributes  the  malady  to  the  irritation  caused  by  a 
projecting  tooth  ;  and  remarks  that  persons  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  pipe  are  precisely  placed  in  that 
condition,  by  the  slow  but  certain  action  of  the 
foreign  body  on  the  teetli,  which  usually  close  upon 
it.  This  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  disease  on  the  lower  lip  : 
for  the  same  reason  M.  Rigal  asserts,  that  when 
cancer  of  the  lip  occurs  in  persons  whose  lower  jaw 
projects  beyond  the  upper,  it  is  on  the  superior  lip 
that  the  cancerous  ulcer  is  observed  to  break  out. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  PARIS. 
Opening  Lecture,  delivered  py  Profes¬ 
sor  Dumas,  on  Monday,  Nov.  16. 

Gentlemen, — Some  few  months  since,  when  I 
was  chosen  to  address  you  on  this  festive  occasion, 
it  was  with  joy  that  I  accepted  the  duty  imposed 
upon  me.  The  prosperity  of  the  school,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  in  the  present  and  in  the  future, 
formed  an  interesting  picture,  which  I  felt  it  a 
pleasant  task  to  spread  before  your  eyes. 

The  addition  of  a  new  museum  to  your  anatomi¬ 
cal  collection,  the  improvement  your  studies  must 
derive  from  the  new  system  of  examination,  the 
preparation  of  a  law  on  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and,  in  order  not  to  swerve  too  far  out  of  the  pale 


of  that  branch  of  instruction  confided  to  my  special 
care,  the  flourishing  condition  of  organic  che¬ 
mistry,  from  which  the  healing  art  derives  daily  a 
more  direct  and  a  more  solid  support — such  were 
the  texts  which  I  congratulated  myself  upon  hav¬ 
ing  to  develop.  But,  alas !  a  cruel  and  sudden 
loss  throws  a  deep  gloom  over  a  ceremony  which 
was  destined  to  awaken  only  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions.  August  Berard  was  in  his  forty- fifth 
year;  his  first  years  were  spent  in  poverty,  and  it 
was  only  by  arduous  labour  and  an  uncompromising 
industry  that  he  won  his  first  laurel3,and  was  named 
interne,  the  first  on  the  list.  In  subsequent 
concours  he  was  not  less  fortunate,  and  three  times 
successively  he  was  crowned  at  the  Ecole  Pratique. 
For  himself  and  for  his  brother,  this  was  indeed  a 
a  happy  time.  And  yet,  what  obstacles  they  had 
to  meet— how  many  exhausting  and  murderous 
struggles  they  had  to  take  share  in.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  destiny,  my  young  friends,  that  in  which  the 
mind,  constantly  stimulated  by  the  contemplation 
facts,  and  of  the  progress  of  science,  hurries  on¬ 
wards  to  fresh  discoveries,  and,  reined  in  by  our 
system  of  concours,  constantly  is  thrown  back  upon 
the  study  of  the  past !  Whoever  yields  his  life  to 
its  chances,  condemns  himself,  perhaps,  to  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  Tantalus.  The  discoveries  which  he  feels 
dawning  upon  his  mind  throw  only  transitory 
gleams  of  light  upon  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul, 
and  so  soon  as  his  imagination,  seduced  by  their 
brightness,  rushes  towards  them,  it  is  roughly  cast 
back  upon  earth  by  the  cold  realities  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  morrow.*  Berard  has  left  two  excellent 
memoirs  :  one  on  cold  irrigations  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  another  on  the  starch  bandage  ap¬ 
plied  to  fractures.  These  two  papers  are  united 
by  a  common  thought.  Both  were  inspired  by 
one  idea— that  of  limiting  local  injuries  to  the 
affected  parts,  and  of  preventing  wounds  from 
degenerating  into  disease.  B^rard’s  object  was  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  share  of  the  knife 
in  surgery  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  full  play 
to  the  natural  powers  of  life.  Life  is  movement ; 
repose  is  death.  This  maxim  is  not  only  true  when 
applied  to  the  universality  of  beings,  but  is  true  for 
the  most  minute  particles  of  each  organism.  That 
incessant  molecular  motion,  by  which  our  textures 
are  modified,  our  liquids  displaced,  and  changed  in 
composition — that  molecular  motion,  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  life,  ceases  only  with  life  itself. 
In  the  reunion  of  fractured  bone,  of  divided  tissues, 
of  lacerated  organs,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to 
direct  this  molecular  motion,  to  prevent  it  from 
straying  from  the  only  path  which  leads  to  health. 
In  the  rapid  cure  of  a  wound  by  first  intention,  that 
generating  power  shows  all  its  strength  ;  in  anchy¬ 
losis  of  a  joint  it  displays  its  dangers  in  the  vast 
abscesses  which  so  often  prove  fatal — one  of  its 


*  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  find  the  concours 
thus  appreciated  by  a  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris — by  one  who  owes  his  own  elevation  to  the 
system. 
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most  frequent  deviations.  A.  Berard  sought  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  deviations— to  ward  off  these  dangers 
to  wield  that  power.  Need  I  speak  of  the  six  re¬ 
markable  theses  defended  by  Berard  in  this  amphi¬ 
theatre?  Each  has  its  place  in  the  practitioner’s 
library.  One  of  them,  however,  I  must  refer  to : 
it  was  that  which  he  wrote  in  1836,  during  the 
coticotirs  for  the  chair,  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dupuytreu.  In  twelve  days  Berard 
condensed,  in  a  masterly  work,  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  surgical  diagnosis.  He  showed  that  the 
diagnosis  of  surgical  diseases  is  easier  than  that  of 
purely  medical  affections  ;  he  traced  its  progress 
within  the  last  years,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  a>8ert 
that  it  may  attain  as  much  perfection  as  any  other 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  But  he  adds,  that 
even  admitting  the  science  of  diagnosis  to  be 
founded  upon  a  basis  which  cannot  be  shaken,  still, 
in  the  application,  amongst  the  causes  of  error  in¬ 
herent  to  human  weakness,  it  would  be  necessary 
fo  take  into  account  the  illusions  produced  by  two 
opposite  and  yet  frequent  tendencies  of  the  mind. 
In  the  contemplation  of  facts  a  young  and  bold 
understanding  is  struck  with  their  points  of  con¬ 
tact  ;  if  the  observer  is  older  and  more  cautious 
he  will  remark  their  differences.  In  the  first  cgse 
he  may  appear  rash  j  in  the  second  over  timid. 
Ingenious  minds,  ardent  imaginations,  will  be 
subject  to  the  former  failing;  calm,  analytical 
understandings  will  not  escape  the  latter  without 
difficulty.  But,  after  having  mentioned  the  dangers 
of  these  opposite  directions  of  the  human  mind,  let 
us  also  point  out  the  advantages  which  they  yield 
to  men  of  genius. 

Is  it  not  because  he  felt  the  importance  of  ana¬ 
logies  that  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  has  founded  the 
philosophy  of  anatomy,  and  succeeded  in  classify¬ 
ing  in  a  natural  order  even  those  monsters  and 
hisus  natiircB  which  seemed  independent  of  all  rule, 
of  all  control  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  by  carry¬ 
ing  to  its  farthest  limits  the  study  of  charac¬ 
teristic  differences  of  beings,  that  Cuvier  was  enabled 
to  trace  with  a  steady  and  prophetic  hand  the  ad¬ 
mirable  plan  of  researches  in  which  he  announced 
that,  with  a  few  fossil  remains,  he  could  reconstitute 
not  only  the  ancient  population  of  the  globe,  but 
even  discover  the  exact  chronology  of  its  past  revo¬ 
lutions  !  Berard  was  not  born  under  a  happy  star  : 
bis  childhood  was  all  but  abandoned ;  his  life  short ; 
his  death  a  torture;  he  owed  everything  to  in¬ 
dustry — to  firm  and  persevering  industry — nothing 
to  circumstances ;  and  at  the  close  of  these  lines 
consecrated  to  him  let  us  say,  that  to  appreciate  the 
full  value  of  his  life,  it  is  necessary  to  look  towards 
the  future  career  he  had  carved  out  for  himself, 
rather  than  towards  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
overcome. 

Obliged  to  give  up  my  former  intention  of  ini¬ 
tiating  you  to  the  great  chemical  schisms  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  broad  sketch  of 
the  course  confided  to  my  care.  The  human  soul 
— eternal,  immaterial,  and  free ;  the  imponderable 
powers  in  its  possession ;  organic  matter  formed  by 
its  breath  ;  and  the  association  of  mineral  elements 
with  the  latter  ; — four  great  aspects  of  life ;  four 
great  problems  of  death.  The  Church  has  solved 
the  last,  by  the  terrible  and  sublime  phrase — “  Me¬ 
mento  quia pubesces,  et  in  pulverem  revert eris.’*  Mo¬ 
dern  chemistry  has  answered  the  third,  by  showing 
that  in  air  are  contained  the  elements  of  all  organic 
matter;  that  plants  are  the  children  of  air;  that 
animals  are  derived  from  plants;  thatall  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  in  a  word,  represent  on  the  earth  condensed 
portions  ofair.  Chemistry  also,  smiting  the  pride  of 
man,  might  say.  Remember  thou  art  but  vapour, 
and  unto  vapour  thou  must  return. 

Let  us  inquire,  from  physics,  what  are  the  forces 
of  life  ?  Doubtless  light,  heat,  and  electricity  play 
their  part;  the  Promethean  torch  is  not  a  mere 
plaything  of  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  under 
that  imagery  are  concealed  many  philosophical 
truths.  Although  it  is  now-a-days  certain  that 
magnetism  and  electricity  constitute  one  and  the 
same  fluid ;  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  heat, 
light,  and  electricity  are  connected  by  the  closest 
ties ;  still  in  this  sanctuary  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment  we  must  wait,  before  we  can  admit  the 
unity  of  the  forces  of  nature,  until  an  Oersted,  an 
Arago,  or  a  Faraday  shall,  with  electricity,  have 


produced  ncrvotis  power,  and  with  nervous  power 
have  generated  electricity. 

To  speak  to  you  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  I  shouM 
require  the  austere  eloquence  of  a  Bouillaud,  or  to 
depict  its  passions,  theanaly  tical  talents  of  a  Gerdy. 
Mine  is  not  so  lofty  a  task ;  I  only  wish  to  draw 
your  eyes  towards  a  neglected  corner  of  the  vast 
science’of  medicine.  In  the'southern  seas,  islands 
gradually  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  at  first 
limited,  they  gradually  increase  in  size;  they  are 
formed  by  polypi  and  coral  rocks,  and  soon 
give  birth  to  an  active  vegetation  ;  arable 
ground  accumulates  in  their  centre,  animals  appear, 
and  man  lays  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  active  development  of  the 
polypus  from  within  outwards?  Do  not  seek  for 
it  in  the  laws  of  the  organism,  or  in  the  instincts, 
of  nature.  The  polypus  requires  calcareous  matter 
to  build  his  dwelling,  and  separates  the  calcareous 
salt  from  sea-water,  particularly  in  the  centre  of  the 
growth ;  hence  the  eccentric  development  of  the 
island. 

The  sublime  simplicity  of  the  means  employed  by 
Nature  to  attain  her  ends  isfull  of  grandeur :  rain¬ 
water  loaded  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  air  falls  upon 
our  calcareous  hills;  runs  into  our  rivers,  and  is 
by  them  carried  to  the  ocean;  in  the  sea,  regular 
currents  convey  it  away;  it  is  seized  by  micro¬ 
scopic  animals,  and  an  imperceptible  stone  is  added 
to  the  edifice  of  those  new  empires  in  preparation 
for  the  future  destinies  of  humanity. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  the  principal  element  of  the 
skeleton  in  all  superior  animals ;  analysis  discovers 
it  also  in  inferior  beings,  and  even  in  plants. 
Phosphorus  is  present  in  cerebral  and  nervous 
matters;  it  is  found  in  milk  and  in  analogous 
fluids.  But  phosphorus  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  so 
rare  in  nature  that  an  illustrious  chemist,  struck  by 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  furnished  to  plants 
by  the  soil,  remarked  that  Rome  declined  from  the 
day  that  Sicily,  having  exhausted  its  phosphate  of 
lime,  copld  no  longer  yield  the  corn  required  by  its 
immense  population.  The  phosphate  of  lime  must, 
therefore,  return  to  the  soil.  Behold  what  simple 
and  ingenious  means  are  employed  by  nature  to 
accomjjlish  this  purpose:  taken  from  the  soil  by 
the  plants,  the  phosphates  pass  into  the  body  of 
herbivorous,  and  thence  into  the  system  of  carni¬ 
vorous  animals,  where  they  are  concentrated.  The 
animal  dies  ;  a  fly  lays  her  eggs  in  the  dead  body  ; 
thousands  of  worms  arise ;  fed  on  the  remains,  they 
soon  disperse  in  every  direction  the  phosphates, 
when  they  have  undergone  their  metamorphosis, 
and  acquired  wings  in  their  turn.  This  office  of 
dispensing  the  phosphatic  salts  is  not  only  accom¬ 
plished  by  flies,  but  by  the  jackal,  the  dog,  the 
hyena,  &c.  This  is  not  enough :  abandoned  on 
the  soil,  bones  become  gradually  disaggregated,  and 
disappear.  How  is  this  accomplished  ?  From  my 
experiments  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  by  the 
agency  of  water  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  that  the 
phosphates  are  dissolved,  and  that  the  last  vestiges 
of  animal  life  are  removed.  It  is,  you  know  it 
well,  carbonic  acid  which  constitutes  the  chief 
nutriment  of  vegetable  matter ;  it  is  truly  an  ad¬ 
mirable  mechanism,  at  the  same  time  that  carbonic 
acid  is  destroyed  in  the  leaf,  the  phosphate  of  lime 
becomes  again  insoluble,  and  penetrates  into  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  plant.  What  is  its  func¬ 
tion  ?  To  give  to  azotised  matter  resistance  to  the 
dissolving  action  of  water;  to  give  stability  to 
the  textures,  as  it  does  to  our  bones,  and  in  the 
same  way  to  protect  all  the  vegetable  tissues. 

Perhaps  we  should  conceive  that  when  carbonic 
acid,  decomposed  in  the  leaf,  liberates  phosphate  of 
lime,  this  salt  coagulating  vegetable  albumen,  pro¬ 
duces  the  first  cellular  rudiments,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  in  progress  of  formation. 

Reversing  the  picture  :  follow  the  particle  of  air 
penetrating  into  the  pulmonary  cells,  watch  it  dis¬ 
solving  in  the  blood,  and  combining  with  its  carbon 
to  reproduce  that  carbonic  acid,  the  decomposition 
of  which  we  have  just  alluded  to.  Venous  blood 
will  therefore  contain  dissolved  carbonic  acid,  itself 
a  solvent  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Venous  blood  will 
therefore  have  a  tendency  to  soften  the  bones,  to 
swell  and  dissolve  our  tissues  and  their  component 
cells.  Under  its  influence  animal  matter  will  be¬ 
come  oxidated,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 


necessary  degree  of  heat,  and  the  dissolved  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  will  be  carried  away  with  the  urinary 
secretions. 

Thus  a  drop  of  water  loaded  with  carbonic  acid, 
dissolving  phosphate  of  lime,  and  struck  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  represents  the  first  step  of  life;  or 
a  drop  of  venous  blood  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
carrying  away  phosphate  of  lime  from  our  tissues, 
represents  the  beginning  of  death. 

In  the  plant,  the  formation  of  a  cell ;  in  the 
animal,  the  dissolution  of  a  cell ;  in  the  former, 
carbonic  acid  decomposed ;  in  the  latter,  repro¬ 
duced;  in  one,  phosphate  of  lime  rendered  in¬ 
soluble;  in  the  other,  the  same  salt  in  a  soluble 
state  ;  such  are  the  feeble  efforts  which  cause  land 
and  sea  to  swarm  with  life,  with  so  many  beautiful 
creations,  to  whom  feeling  and  thought  have  been 
imparted  ;  an  unceasing  proof  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Nature. 

Shall  I  show  you,  in  its  turn,  how  sulphur 
.passes  fi’om  one  region  to  the  other —from  the  sea  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  thence  to  the  soil,  to  plants, 
animals, — and  again  returning  by  the  rivers  to  the 
hosom  of  the  sea  ?  How  simple  the  mechanism  of 
all  these  mutations  ;  but  how  efficient  and  certain  ! 
The  sea  contains  sulphates  and  feeds  mollusca,  the 
secretions  of  which  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  sul¬ 
phates,  and  change  them  into  sulphurets,  from 
which  hydrosulphurlc  acid  is  constantly  disengaged. 
Wafted  away  by  the  wind,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
soon  meets  with  vegetable  remains,  in  the  humid 
pores  of  which  it  is  again  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphates. 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  liberated  from  pu¬ 
trescent  animal  matter,  from  the  sewers  of  our 
towns,  &c.,  is  the  most  indispensable  term 
of  one  of  those  great  equations  by  which  the 
balance  of  nature  is  eternally  poised.  Two  mil¬ 
lions  of  kilogrammes  of  sulphur  are  indispensable 
to  the  wants  of  the  human  population  of  France, 
and  ten  millions  would  barely  represent  the  mass 
contained  in  the  organized  beings  who  live  on 
that  corner  of  the  globe. 

The  sulphates  of  the  soil,  passing  into  the  plants 
which  yield  it  to  animals,  would  speedily  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  were  it  not  provided  that  the  seas  shall  form 
an  immense  reservoir,  from  which  sulphur  is  con¬ 
stantly  returned  to  the  earth. 

Shall  I  call  your  attention  to  the  singular  con¬ 
trast,  which  shows  us  of  the  two  mineral  alkalis — 
one,  potass,  chiefly  concentrated  in  plants  ;  the 
other,  soda,  in  animals  ?  Our  excretions  reject 
potass,  and  return  it  to  the  earth,  but  as  it  is  soluble 
the  natural  course  of  rivers  carries  it  constantly 
away  towards  the  sea ;  hence  the  numberless  arti¬ 
fices  by  which  the  agriculturist  endeavours  to  re¬ 
store  it  to  the  exhausted  soil  in  ashes ;  in  manure 
it  is  potass  which  forms  the  fecundating  agent. 
The  wine-grower  of  Montpellier  manures  the  soil 
with  seaweed,  and  restores  to  the  ground  the  potass 
which  the  vine  takes  from  it  in  large  quantities,  in 
the  shape  of  cream  of  tartar.  Is  it  not  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  fields  on  the  seashore  are  so 
proverbially  fruitful  ?  and,  may  I  not  add,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  ascertain,  by  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  whether  the  mother-water  of  salt  pits,  so 
rich  in  salts  of  potass,  might  not  form  the  basis  of  an 
excellent  manure?  I  should  like,  for  my  part, to 
see  this  idea  confirmed,  and  to  see  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  where  all  the  residues  of  life  are  con¬ 
founded,  separated  into  two  parts,  and  obey  the 
will  of  man;  giving  him  by  its  crystallizable  salts, 
soda  necessary  to  bis  nutrition,  and  to  that  of  the 
animals  he  asscociates  to  his  destiny,  and  leaving 
in  its  uncrystallizable  compounds,  potass,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  existence  of  the  plants  cultivated 
by  him.  We  have  said  enough  to  prove,  that  if  in 
the  eyes  of  abstract  chemistry  organic  matter 
alone  is  important,  in  our  eyes,  seeking  as  we  do 
to  penetrate  the  mechanism  of  life  and  to  detect 
its  laws,  every  substance  contained  in  organized 
matter  is  equally  interesting. 

Dan.  McCarthy,  D.M.P. 

Mr.  John  Moss,  chemist,  of  Sheffield,  informs 
us  that  he  has  foimd  test  papers  made  from 
an  infusion  of  dahlias  the  most  sensitive  of  the 
presence  of  alkalis  and  acids,  very  superior  to 
litmus, 
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ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  142.) 

•*  Nemo  raortalium  omnibus  horia  sapit.” 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

It  forms  the  exception  for  merlical  men  to  pay 
any  attention  to  mental  disease;  and  hence,  when  a 
case  of  insanity  occurs  in  private  practice,  the  in¬ 
dividual  so  affected  is  either  sent  away  at  once  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  or  the  medical  attendant,  being 
himself  alarmed,  restrains  his  patient  by  violent 
measures. 

The  general  ignorance  of  diseases  of  the  mind,  so 
prevalent  throughout  the  profession,  has  frequently 
led  to  very  unjust  detentions;  and  if  any  medical 
man,  so  uninformed  upon  this  subject,  is  requested 
to  visit  an  alleged  lunatic,  he  goes  prepared  to 
prove  insanity;  whereas  his  object  should  be  to 
ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  patient’s  mind,  and 
to  see  whether  there  would  be  danger  to  life  or 
property  in  allowing  him  personal  freedom.  But 
the  very  fact  of  seeing  a  person  already  manacled 
has,  alas!  been  to  many  sufficient  proof  of  his  in¬ 
sanity  ;  and  indeed,  as  Sir  Henry  Halford  has  said, 
if  already  confined,  his  condemnation  is  almost 
certain. 

No  medical  man  is  warranted  in  signing  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  a  patient’s  unsoundness  of  mind,  without 
having  seen  such  patient,  and  not  upon  the  mere 
representation  of  friends  consign  a  person  to  a  mad¬ 
house  ;  and  it  is  only  upon  some  very  special  oc¬ 
casion,  as  when  some  immediate  danger  is  threat¬ 
ened  either  to  the  patient  himself,  or  to  others,  that 
it  is  justifiable  to  place  him  at  once  in  custody. 
The  application  of  the  family  is  no  sufficient  war¬ 
rant,  but  jiersonal  observation  alone  can  justify 
any  medical  man  in  signing  a  certificate  of  unsound 
mind  ;  and,  if  any  one  should  now  be  so  wicked  or 
so  indiscreet,  the  powerful  arm  of  justice  will  be 
raised  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  acts, 
whether  they  arise  from  ignorance,  inconsistency, 
dishonesty,  or  malice. 

The  generality  of  medical  men,  when  asked  to 
see  a  case,  go  with  the  full  intention  of  establishing 
insanity,  not  to  disprove  it.  The  object  should 
not  be  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  insanity,  or  for 
that  evidence  which  may  furnish  mere  suspicion; 
but  the  great  point  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  to  others,  and 
in  some  instances  whether  partial  surveillance  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  waste  of  fortune  or  of  effects. 
If  on  visiting  a  person  he  is  at  once  found  to  be 
evidently  of  unsound  mind,  the  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided  is,  what  degree  of  restraint  may  be  necessary; 
and  this  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  all  of  which  should  be  ascertained,  particu¬ 
larly  respecting  his  hallucination,  or  instinctive 
wish,  his  habits,  actions,  and  inclinations. 

When  a  patient  in  a  calm  and  placid  manner 
complains  of  unjust  detention,  or  charges  his  friends 
with  dishonest  intentions,  this,  although  so  common 
among  lunatics,  should  not  be  disregarded,  but  a 
thorough  investigation  should  be  instituted;  and  it 
is  more  proper  to  judge  by  the  facts  and  appear¬ 
ances  themselves,  rather  than  from  any  opinions 
voluntarily  tendered  by  others.  It  may  happen 
that  the  unsound  state  of  mind  at  once  betrays  it¬ 
self,  but  still  it  is  a  duty  to  examine  individual 
cases,  because,  as  numbers  have  already  been 
proved  to  have  been  placed  under  confinement  from 
interested  motives,  the  same  delinquencies  may 
again  occur. 

A  person  who  is  improperly  taken  and  detairted 
as  a  lunatic  may  maintain  an  action  for  assault  and 
imprisonment,  and  a  jury  will  then  decide  whether 
the  proceedings  have  been  regular  and  justifiable. 

If  access  cannot  be  had  to  a  patient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  his  state  of  mind,  application 
may  be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  has  the 
power  to  give  an  authoritative  order;  but  the  re¬ 
quest  is  always  refused  if  made  by  a  person  who 
has  no  pretence  for  the  demand.  This  subject  will, 
however,  be  subsequently  more  fully  considered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 
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placing  under  control  a  furious  maniac,  who  would 
be  constantly  injuring  himself  or  others;  and,  should 
he  in  addition  eat  his  own  excrement,  this  would 
even  render  more  surveillance  and  cleanliness  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  but  the  greatest  care  and  precaution 
should  be  directed  to  those  who  are  suicidal,  or 
who,  suffering  from  instinctive  madness,  are  homi¬ 
cidal  ;  and  indeed  equal  vigilance  is  necessary 
where  hallucinations  prompt  the  possessed  to  in¬ 
jure  life  or  property.  Now,  in  any  of  these  cases, 
no  one,  however  humane,  would  wish  to  see  such 
dangerous  lunatics  allowed  perfect  freedom  of 
action,  but  at  the  same  time,  although  they  require 
control,  they  need  not  be  treated  as  felons ;  but 
extra  attendance  and  increased  caution  must 
supply  the  place  of  iron  bars  or  iron  hobbles. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  numbers  now  the 
occupants  of  lunatic  asylums  ought  never  to  have 
been  subjected  to  such  imprisonment.  Dr.  Conolly 
says,  “  The  crowd  of  most  of  our  asylums  is  made 
up  of  odd  but  harmless  individuals,  not  much  more 
absurd  than  numbers  who  are  at  large.” 

How  often  is  a  man  sent  to  an  asylum  by  his 
friends,  because  he  is  eccentric  or  irritable,  whereas 
by  removing  him  from  home  to  some  suitable  and 
cheerful  residence,  and  by  having  an  experienced 
Servant  to  wait  upon  him,  he  might,  by  temporary 
change  and  care,  again  in  happiness  return  home 
to  resume  his  usual  duties;  but  he  is  sent  to  an 
asylum,  and  Dr.  Conolly  says,  “  this  is  the  worst 
place  for  an  eccentric  or  irritable  man,  as  here  this 
eccentricity,  this  irritability  increases;  whereas  in 
general  society  these  failings  would  be  checked. 
Confinement  renders  it  permanent,  and  ripens  ec¬ 
centricity  or  temporary  excitement  or  depression 
into  actual  insanity ;  and  this  is  not  the  worst  part 
of  the  evil,  for  even  when  a  patient  has  suffered  no 
aggravation  of  his  disorder  during  its  greatest 
severity,  the  danger  is  not  passed  :  nay,  it  is  in¬ 
creased  as  his  convalescence  advances  ;  for,  when 
that  otherwise  happy  change  commences,  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  lunatic  asylum  become,  if 
they  were  not  before,  both  afflicting  and  unsalu- 
tary.*’ 

How  dreadful  for  a  patient  just  becoming  con¬ 
scious,  with  reason  dawning  upon  him,  to  find 
himself  in  a  madhouse  ! — to  hear  the  dreadful 
ravings,  to  see  the  grotesque  exhibitions,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  idiotic  laugh — are  not  these  suffi¬ 
cient  to  confirm  his  mental  malady  ?  There  is  no 
rational  person  to  whom  he  can  unburden  his 
mind;  reason  and  sympathy  are  not  within  those 
walls  ;  his  half-recovered  reason  bends  under  such 
affliction,  and  he  relapses,  and,  as  Dr.  Conolly 
wisely  says,  “  the  chances  against  his  perfect 
restoration  are  fearful ;  and  most  powerful  causes 
of  returns  and  aggravations  of  his  mental  malady 
are  accumulated  upon  him.” 

Although  classification  may  effect  a  good  deal, 
yet  where  tlie  patients  are  numerous,  as  they 
always  are  in  county  asylums,  no  system  can  be 
made  so  perfect  as  to  place  such  convalescents 
together  as  that  they  may  not  impede  each  other’s 
recovery.  The  opinion  is  not  of  ancient  date, 
when  it  was  declared,  that  a  lunatic  saw  his  own 
errors  more  clearly  when  associating  with  those 
who  held  opinions  equally  ridiculous  with  his  own  ! 
And  yet  we  know  how  vivid  and  active  is  the 
power  of  imitation,  and  we  also  are  aware  of  the 
restraint  general  society  imposes  upon  most  of  the 
insane;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  inquiry  how  such 
opposite  views  can  be  reconciled.  The  fact  is,  so 
powerful  is  the  effect  produced  upon  healthy  and 
sound  minds  by  being  constantly  in  the  presence  of 
lunatics,  that  very  few  nurses  or  keepers  live  under 
such  exposure  many  years  without  themselves  be¬ 
coming  insane ! 

It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  for  all  persons 
at  all  singular  or  eccentric  to  associate  with  others 
free  from  these  peculiarities,  and  hence  it  is  that 
cheerful  society  is  so  advantageous  in  many  cases 
of  insanity.  Man  is  fond  of  imitation  ;  it  pervades 
all  classes;  and,  therefore,  to  mix  up  a  number  of 
weak-minded  persons  together  is  to  confirm  silly 
habits  and  false  ideas.  It  is  imitation  which  causes 
hysteria  to  run  through  a  female  ward,  it  is  imita¬ 
tion  leads  a  number  of  men  in  succession,  as  at  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  to  hang  themselves  on  the 
same  spot,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other;  it  is 


imitation  which  tempts  nervous  persons,  especially 
women,  to  murder  those  heljiless  babes  whose  inno¬ 
cent  smiles  even  form  no  protection  ;  and  it  is  imi¬ 
tation  which  often  induces  romantic  and  foolish 
lovers  to  terminate  existence  in  one  common  act. 
I  feel  it  were  impossible  to  describe  the  various 
proofs  of  imitation ;  I  see  it  in  every  thought, 
word,  and  action.  How  few  can  be  original ;  how 
much  must  a  man  imitate  before  he  is  in  a  position 
to  form  a  sound  judgment  even  upon  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life. 

If,  then,  imitation  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  man,  can  it  be  said  that  a  mad¬ 
house  is  the  place  where  one  who  is  becoming  con¬ 
scious,  who  begins  to  reason,  who  recommences  to 
reflect,  that  this  is  the  place  for  him  ?  That  here, 
amongst  the  irrational,  he  is  to  obtain  reasonable 
answers  to  the  queries  he  makes  ?  That  the  per¬ 
verted  conceptions,  the  distorted  ideas,  and  their 
oft- repealed  reiterations,  will  be  more  likely  to  aid 
him  in  the  recovery  of  mental  vigour,  than  a  calm, 
dispassionate,  and  judicious  manner,  which  can 
only  emanate  from  one  of  sound  mind  ?  How 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  happy 
family  where  harmony  united  all,  and  where  judg¬ 
ment,  reason,  and  affection  guided  every  sentiment 
and  wish — that  here  irritability  would  be  soothed, 
eccentricity  would  be  restrained,  and  insanity  pre¬ 
vented  ? 

Many  persons,  not  predisposed  through  heredi¬ 
tary  transmission,  may  be  eccentric  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  insanity,  and  yet 
never  become  insane,  if  allowed  to  mix  in  general 
society  ;  although  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  where 
there  is  predisposition  that  the  mind  ultimately 
gives  way  and  the  patient  becomes  irrational. 

A  madhouse  is  not  the  place  for  persons  of 
merely  weak  mind,  nor  for  the  milder  cases  of  in¬ 
sanity,  nor  of  incipient  mania:  in  all  such  instances 
the  symptoms  are  almost  invariably  aggravated  by 
such  indiscretion — the  symptoms  become  chronic, 
disease  is  confirmed.  To  send  a  puerperal  patient 
to  such  an  asylum  is  most  rcjirehensible.  Dr. 
Conolly  says,  “  I  well  know  that  patients  labouring 
under  puerperal  insanity  have  sometimes  been  sent 
to  lunatic  asylums;  such  a  step  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  so  inconsistent  with  every  feeling  pre¬ 
vailing  in  social  life,  that  whenever  it  is  taken  the 
whole  responsibility  and  the  whole  odium  of  it 
must  rest  with  the  medical  adviser.” 

Even  to  remove  such  a  patient  from  home  is  in¬ 
discreet  in  the  first  instance;  butif  the  presence  of 
her  infant,  or  her  husband,  or  her  friends  irritate 
and  annoy  her,  they  should  be  excluded ;  if, a  month 
subsequently  to  her  confinement,  no  improvement 
has  taken  piace,  change  of  air  and  scene  should  be 
recommended,  and  more  especially  if  she  appear 
dissatisfied  with  home;  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
she  will  be  more  likely  to  get  well  at  home  than 
elsewhere ;  but  where  there  is  much  irritability, 
and  this  continues  daily  increasing,  change  of  air, 
especially  at  the  sea-side,  is  highly  desirable. 

Delirium  is  frequently  attendant  on  fever,  and  it 
does  occasionally  continue  for  some  weeks  after  the 
febrile  symptoms  have  subsided  ;  and  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  such  cases  have  been  removed  to  lunatic 
asylums,  both  during  and  subsequently  to  the  at¬ 
tack.  Nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible;  it  is  the 
very  way  to  render  chronic  those  symptoms  which 
are  only  temporary,  and  the  patient  may  by  such 
treatment  be  driven  mad.  During  the  convales¬ 
cence  of  fever  it  is  delightful  to  watch  the  mental 
vigour  increasing  day  by  day,  and  to  see  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  so  shortly  since  was  perfectly  imbecile, 
now  able  rationally  to  converse.  How  different 
might  the  result  have  been,  if  placed  within  a  mad¬ 
house  ! 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  accu¬ 
rately  between  delirium  and  insanity:  for  to  send  a 
person  to  a  madhouse  who  is  delirious  from  fever 
is  an  indiscretion  so  terrible,  and  may  prove  of  such 
disastrous  consequences,  that  the  greatest  circum¬ 
spection  and  precaution  should  be  exercised. 

Delirium  is  found  us  the  consequence  of  fever, 
the  febrile  condition  being  the  chief  affection,  there 
is  an  intensity  of  fever — the  delusions  or  wan¬ 
derings  depend  upon  the  fall  and  rise  of  this  fever, 
but  do  not  remit ;  whereas  in  acute  mania,  although 
there  are  febrile  symptoms,  yet  they  are  pot  of  the 
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same  intensity,  and  the  incoherencies  and  violent 
actions  generally  suddenly  cease,  the  maniac  be¬ 
coming  for  a  time  not  only  tranquil,  but  more  or 
less  rational. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  various  in¬ 
juries  which  may  result  from  mistaking  delirium 
for  madness,  but  to  mention  a  single  instance  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  such  a  statement. 

A  clergyman  built  a  chapel  at  his  own  expense, 
expecting  to  derive  an  income  from  the  letting  of 
the  seats ;  he  had  an  attack  of  fever,  and  was  de¬ 
lirious  for  some  weeks.  Soon  after  he  was  taken 
ill,  a  friend  bad  incautiously,  from  the  desk,  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their 
pastor  ever  again  addressing  them,  as  he  was  la¬ 
bouring  under  mental  derangement ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks  more  he  actually  recovered,  and  when  he 
again  appeared  in  the  chapel  he  found  it  deserted ; 
and  he  to  this  day  preaches  to  nearly  empty 
benches,  and  I  have  myself  heard  persons  in  that 
neighbourhood  say,  “  It  is  not  likely  one  would  go 
to  hear  a  madman  preach.”  Now,  this  gentleman 
is  perfectly  sane,  and  is  a  martyr  to  the  indiscretion 
of  those  who  in  the  first  instance  mistook  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  his  afTeclion. 

So  long  as  a  man  manages  his  property  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  neither  injures  nor  threatens  to  injure 
himself  or  others,  however  eccentric  in  other  re¬ 
spects  he  may  be,  yet  he  is  not  a  fit  object  for 
control  or  for  confinement ;  for  many  men,  who  are 
in  other  respects  very  ridiculous,  can  take  good 
care  of  their  n)oney,  and  even  by  their  own  in¬ 
dustry  and  talent  realize  large  fortunes;  and  to 
confine  such  a  i)erson,  or  to  take  out  of  his  own 
power  the  management  of  his  affairs,  is  unjusti¬ 
fiable,  and  not  nnfrequently,  in  such  cases  where 
the  friends  send  such  a  person  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
it  is  for  the  sole  purpo.se  that  they  should  them¬ 
selves  assume  the  regulation  of  his  affairs. 

I  have  known  two  instances  of  ladies,  not  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other,  who  invariably  turned 
night  into  day,  sleeping  while  the  sun  was  shining, 
and  rising  when  darkness  came  on ;  and  one  of 
these  ladies  always  had  the  greater  part  of  the 
house  well  lighted  up  at  night :  this,  together  with 
rather  an  unnatural  gloominess,  constituted  her 
peculiarity.  Now,  this  lady  enjoyed  life,  and,  having 
an  ample  fortune,  could  easily  gratify  her  fancy ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  unjusti¬ 
fiable  to  have  interfered  with  her  liberty,  and  con¬ 
finement  and  restraint  would  probablv  have  com¬ 
plicated  her  error  and  shortened  her  life. 

^Another  lady  I  knew,  who,  after  an  illness,  took 
itjiuto  her  head  that  she  should  die  if  she  passed 
the  threshold  of  her  door.  I  always  saw  she  was 
eccentric,  and  considered  this  fear  an  hallucination. 
Her  hushand  died,  and  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
house,  as  it  was  to  be  pulled  down;  and,  ahhough 
she  had  not  been  out  of  the  street  door  for  twenty 
years,  she  was  removed  to  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  and  was  then  as  well  able  to  walk  out  as  any 
of  her  neighbours.  A  peculiarity  in  this  case  w'as, 
that  she  was  able  to  go  out  at  the  back  door  and 
walk  about  the  garden  ;  but  it  was  her  fear  of 
passing  the  front  door  which  kept  her  such  a 
prisoner. 

Now,  this  lady  thoroughly  enjoyed  life  after  her 
own  style,  and  was  very  happy  in"  her  family,  and 
to  have  separated  her  from  them  would  doubtless 
have  aggravated  her  very  mild  and  innocuous 
delusion. 

Dr.  Conolly  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  taciturnity;  he  left 
home,  ordering  his  dinner  to  be  prepared  daily  at 
the  usual  hour;  he  was  expected  from  day  to  day  ; 
he,  however,  unknown  to  his  household,  made  a 
tour  on  the  Continent,  and  returned  home  at  the 
expiration  ot  some  months  at  the  dinner  hour,  just 
as  though  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred.  In 
no  other  respect  was  he  eccentric,  but  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  punctuality  of  all  his  domestic  engage¬ 
ments. 

Some  persons  have  a  remarkable  aversion  to 
meeting  or  speaking  with  their  friends:  they  hold 
their  heads  down  and  try  to  avoid  them,  and  there 
is  the  greatest  ditflculfy  in  meeting  such  a  man’s 
eye.  Dr.  Conolly  mentions  a  curious  example 
where  a  gentleman  was  constantly  exclaiming^ 
“  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ” ;  “  What  a  wicked 


world  this  is  ”  3  and  similar  short  exclamations.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  he  was  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing,  and  took  no  notice ;  but  when  the  im¬ 
pression  was  increased  his  faculties  were  roused, 
and  especially  his  attention,  into  healthy  action. 
Now,  this  is  often  noticed  in  an  absent  man  :  he  pays 
no  attention  to  a  subject,  but  rouse  him,  his  facul¬ 
ties  may  be  good,  his  judgment  may  be  sound.  It 
is  often  observed  in  concussion  of  the  brain  that  the 
injured  person  disregards  ordinary  conversation, 
but,  when  aroused  and  addressed  in  a  louder  voice, 
he  answers  queries  rationally.  So  the  absent  man 
la  lethargic,  his  whole  frame  is  torpid,  his  pulse 
generally  slow  and  full,  he  is  usually  of  the  bilious 
temperament.  Absence,  however,  may  be  natural, 
or  it  may  be  acquired.  When  a  change  suddenly 
occurs,  when  a  person,  previously  lively,  talkative, 
and  active,  becomes  suddenly  dull,  silent,  and 
lethargic,  medical  and  moral  treatment  is  required, 
and  change  of  air,  travelling,  or  anything  which 
has  a  tendency  to  interest,  is  the  proper  mode  of 
treatment — he  must  be  roused  from  his  le¬ 
thargy. 

In  an  incipient  case  of  mania  it  is  far  better  to 
treat  it  at  the  patient’s  own  house ;  this  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  removal.  The  patient  can,  at  home, 
be  placed  under  control,  and  the  degree  of  restraint 
which  may  be  necessary  can  be  properly  adapted 
by  having  one  or  more  attendants.  It  is  always  in 
ear-ly  cases  so  much  may  be  done,  and  more  persons 
recover  during  the  first  six  weeks  after  being  at¬ 
tacked,  than  the  aggregate  of  any  other  subsequent 
periods. 

In  treating  such  cases  at  home  much  must 
depend  upon  the  attendants,  who  should  be  selected 
by,  and  placed  under  the  strict  orders  of,  the  me¬ 
dical  man.  The  room  should  be  kept  quiet,  often 
dark,  or  at  any  rate  avoiding  a  strong  light  or  sunny 
exposure,  no  noise  whatever  being  ]>ermitted  ;  the 
attendants  must  be  firm  but  respectful,  always 
showing  deference  where  this  is  possible  :  no  pa¬ 
tient  should  be  insulted.  When  the  patient  is  con¬ 
versing  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  wander,  but 
must  be  again  brought  back  to  the  point  whence 
he  strayed  ;  great  care  being  taken  that  nothing  is 
said  which  is  likely  to  excite  him. 

It  is  the  same  in  treating  monomania  or  partial 
insanity  :  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  talk  of 
his  delusion— it  being  rarely  advisable  either  to 
advert  to,  or  allow  the  individual  to  speak  of,  his 
point  of  delusion. 

Moral  treatment  is  more  effective  in  the  early 
weeks  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  quiet, 
with  remedial  and  moral  means,  will  often  check 
delusion,  or  morbid  fancies,  in  the  bud ;  and  in 
many  instances,  if  the  persons  attacked  were  at 
once  subjected  to  seclusion  and  quiet,  this  alone 
would  often  effect  a  cure ;  there  are,  of  course, 
some  cases  where  a  different  and  an  opposite  mode 
of  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  following  case  shows  the  great  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  preventing  a  patient  dwelling  on 
the  point  of  error.  A  lady,  aged  twenty-eight,  had 
previously  to  her  marriage  been  several  times  an¬ 
noyed  by  strange  fancies — for  instance,  having 
been  present  one  day  when  a  friend  w^as  becoming 
a  nun  and  taking  the  veil,  she  returned  home  and 
fancied  that  she  herself  had  made  the  vows,  and 
could  not  be  convinced  of  this  error  by  her  mother. 
At  another  time,  being  present  when  a  friend  was 
rnarried,  she  thought,  because  she  had  affixed  her 
signature  to  the  contract,  that  she  herself  was  the 
person  engaged  in  that  rite  ;  and  here,  too,  her 
mother  used  every  expedient  to  set  her  right. 
Some  time  after,  she  rnarried,  and,  during  herhu.s- 
band’s  temporary  absence,  she  returned  to  her 
mother  s  house,  where  she  again  became  annoyed 
by  strange  and  absurd  scruples.  She  fancied  her¬ 
self  first  a  nun,  then  a  priest,  ultimately  a  pope  3 
her  mother,  being  a  woman  of  weak  mind,  did  not 
combat  these  absurd  notions  with  sufficient  firm¬ 
ness  ;  so  that  at  length  her  imagination  became  so 
much  persecuted  by  these  absurd  fancies,  that  she 
several  times  contemplated  suicide  in  order  to  free 
herself  from  them.  She  also  suffered  from  vigi- 
lantia,  headache,  and  also  from  nervous  paroxysms, 
when  she  struggled,  cried,  and  alarmed  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  M.  Leuret  gained  her  confidence;  ordered 
her  to  be  removed  to  a  family  where  all  were 


strangers ;  exacted  a  promise  from  her  that  she 
would  never  speak  of  her  ailments  or  delusions  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  himself;  he  also  ordered, 
bath?,  dread and  a  somewhat  nauseous  ptisan, 
merely  as  a  placebo.  During  the  first  month,  he 
himself  gave  her  lessons  in  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography,  because  she  was  not  disposed  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  other  persons.  All  the  ne¬ 
cessary  restraints  of  tuition  and  acquiring, 
thwarted  and  annoyed  her  exceedingly  at  first,  but 
she  submitted,  as  she  wished  to  be  cured.  She 
gradually  became  attentive,  read  atid  studied  with 
interest  and  pleasure,  and  now  indulged  of  her 
own  accord  in  amusements  and  in  habits  of  social 
life ;  her  sleep  had  also  returned,  and  the  pain  in 
the  head  had  ceased  ;  and  she  now  expressed  her 
astonishment  at  having  allowed  herself  to  be  carried 
away,  for  so  long  a  time,  by  such  absurd  fancies. 
It  was  always  noticeel  that  she  was  more  fanciful 
and  less  diligent  in  her  studies  when  suffering  the 
periodical  indisposition. 

In  this  case  the  treatment  lasted  for  six  months  ; 
she  took  no  medicine,  was  allowed  perfect  liberty,, 
only  she  was  made  to  promise  she  would  not 
advert  to  her  troubles.  On  one  occasion  she  very 
nearly  had  a  relapse,  from  having  broken  her  pro¬ 
mise  and  detailed  her  suflerings  in  a  letter.  The 
object  in  this  instance  was  to  interdict  her  from 
speaking  of  her  hallucination,  and  also  to  occupy 
her  attention  by  agreeable  and  useful  employ¬ 
ments;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  had  this 
lady  been  sent  into  any  lunatic  asylum,  she  would 
at  this  moment  have  remained  there  a  monomanic 
imbecile. 

A  person  may  be  highly  eccentric  in  dress, 
manners,  and  ideas,  yet  still  is  not  a  subject  for 
restraint  ;  but  if  his  conduct  interferes  with  the 
comfort  of  others,  if  he  walks  and  annoys  passen¬ 
gers,  or  threatens  them,  this  must  be  prevented,  or 
he  must  be  put  under  control.  So  a  woman  may 
wear  a  bright  red  dress,  yellow  bonnet,  and  green 
boots,  all  made  in  the  most  grotesque  style ;  she 
may  appear  in  many  other  respects  ridiculous— she 
may  give  a  hop  at  every  fifth  step;  yet  she  ought 
not,  consequently,  to  be  restrained ;  but  if,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  when  walkin^r  in  the  public  streets 
she  screams,  shouts,  and  hollows,  and  iii  that  way 
frightens  others,  this,  being  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  society,  demands  interference,  as  it  may 
indirectly  cause  the  death  of  an  individual,  as  by 
fright  to  a  pregnant  woman,  in  this  way  possibly 
even  sacrificing  a  double  life. 

The  following  case  in  point  was  heard  before  a 

police  magistrate.  May  12,  1846: — Lord  A - 

has  lately  been  constantly  annoyed  b}'  a  Mrs.  Henry, 
who  imagines  his  lordship  married  her  in  Paris 
under  the  name  of  Warder.  She  hi)s  several  times 
applied  to  various  inspectms  of  police  for  protec¬ 
tion,  as  she  conceived  Lord  A. -  watched  her 

house,  and  wished  to  carry  her  off  in  a  ship  he  had 
waiting  in  the  Thames  ;  and,  to  frustrate  this,  she 
said  she  had  three  holes  dug  in  the  garden,  in 
which  three  watchmen  were  concealed,  and  she 
held  a  communication  with  them  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  string,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  being  sur¬ 
prised- and  attacked,  she  could  instantly  summon 
the  watchmen  by  pulling  the  string.  On  being 
calmly  reasoned  with  respecting  this  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  she  became  very  angry,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  the  inspector  with  a  pistol.  She  imagined 

Lord  A -  ought  to  support  her,  and  said  she 

had  written  to  the  Queen,  with  full  particulars  and 
the  necessary  proofs.  Here  it  was  clear  she  was 
hallucinated  respecting  his  lordship  :  tlurewas  de¬ 
lusion,  monomania.  Lord  A -  had  not  watched 

her  house,  had  no  ship  waiting  in  the  Thames,  and 
had  not  married  her  in  Paris  ;"and  as  he  considered 
his  life  in  danger,  and  three  physicians  had,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  evidence,  testified  to  her  insanity,  and 
the  dangerous  consequences  likely  to  result  from 
her  delusion,  she  was  ordered  to  find  bail,  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  her  to  do,  and  she  will  in  all 
probability  be  confined  in  an  asylum. 

It  is  certainly  more  prudent  to  remove  idiotic  or 
highly  eccentric  persons,  especially  if  noisy,  from 
public  gaze,  in  large  towns,  as  the  less  such 
cases  aro  exposed  the  fewer  examples  may  be 
reasonably  expected ;  we  are  much  the  creatures  of 
imitation,  and  there  are  at  all  times  many  hysterical 
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persons  who  would  soon  outrival  any  absurdities 
they  may  have  witnessed. 

When  it  is  found  that  a  person  cannot  control 
his  feelings  and  actions  upon  any  particular  point, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  this  deficiency  should  be 
supplied  by  tlie  control  of  others ;  the  degree  of 
restraint  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  defect  or 
of  danger.  In  some  instances,  where  intemperance 
is  habitual,  and  where  the  patient  gets  maddened 
with  drink,  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  inebriety ;  but,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
to  cause  mere  drunkards,  however  degraded  in 
society,  to  associate  with  lunatics  is  most  wicked, 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ;  consequently,  if 
confinement  is  essential,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
madhouse. 

So  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  fortune,  where  there 
is  extravagance,  where  this  gentleman  is  ruining 
himself  and  his  family,  daily  wasting  bis  wealth, 
the  question  is,  is  it  not  proper  to  restrain  such  a 
person  from  inevitable  ruin,  and  to  remove  him 
into  the  country,  and  place  him  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  he  cannot  lavish  his  wealth  ?  Perhaps, 
a  few  weeks  after  such  seclusion,  this  very  person 
may  feel  deeply  grieved  at  his  follies,  and  be  grate¬ 
ful  that  he  was  prevented  from  getting  rid  of  more 
of  his  fortune.  But  when  a  patient  thinks  himself 
inspired,  that  he  holds  a  commission  from  Heaven 
to  take  away  life ;  or  where,  as  a  general,  he 
imagines  he  must  despatch  a  victim  for  the  sake 
of  example  to  his  soldiers ;  where,  in  fact,  there  is 
danger  to  life,  active  surveillance  and  even  active 
restraint  are  sometimes  indispensable. 

Removal  from  home,  and  separation  from  friends, 
may  often  be  necessary,  when  it  would  be  very  in¬ 
expedient  to  confine  such  a  person  in  an  asylum  ; 
the  degree  of  necessary  restraint  is  the  important 
point  to  determine.  Separation  from  friends,  and 
change  of  residence  and  of  servants,  will  often  be 
justifiable,  when  to  remove  such  an  individual  to 
a  lunatic  asylum  would  be  most  criminal.  A 
patient  rarely  enters  a  madhouse  without  knowing 
where  he  is;  and,  in  an  incipient  case,  for  an 
irritable  man  to  wake  up  and  find  himself  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  may  render  him  more  irritable, 
more  suspicious — it  may  aggravate  every  symptom. 

Directly  a  person,  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor, 
entertains  erroneous  impressions,  and  often  when 
only  eccentric,  away  he  is  hurried  to  a  madhouse, 
where  the  chances  of  his  cure  are  as  remote  as  is  the 
love  which  has  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the 
upper  classes,  dictated  his  removal. 

“  Many  individuals,”  says  Dr.  Conolly,  “  who 
conduct  themselves  rationally  iu  the  society  in 
which  they  are  restrained  by  the  habits  of  social 
life,  and  by  the  necessity  of  paying  some  regard  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  about  them,  would, 
if  freed  from  those  restraints,  become  guilty  of  many 
extravagances  and  eccentricities.” 

A  man  may  be  poor  and  insane,  and  yet  may  not 
require  to  be  confined  or  restrained  ;  he  works  for 
his  daily  bread,  and  in  doing  so  is  placed  in  the 
very  best  circumstances  for  preventing  a  more  de¬ 
cided  development  or  aggravation  of  his  delusion. 
Shut  him  up  in  a  madhouse,  his  case  becomes 
worse  :  so  long  as  his  mental  error  does  not  involve 
his  personal  safety,  or  the  safety  of  others,  he  should 
not  be  interfered  with  ;  but  if  he  be  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  work,  and  more  especially  if  he  in  any 
way  disturb  or  annoy  his  neighbours,  or  if  they 
constantly  annoy  and  oppress  him,  then  removal 
to  some  place  of  protection  is  indicated,  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  his  friends  cannot  support  him,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  he  should  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the 
County  in  which  he  resides;  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  it  would  be  far  better  that  some  other  place 
should  be  selected  for  him  than  a  County  lunatic 
asylum,  because,  however  perfect  the  system  of 
classification,  yet  the  very  associating  daily  with 
others  holding  deluded  opinions  is  very  injurious 
to  any  case  where  there  is  a  chance  of  cure. 

The  mistake  seems  to  be  that  a  person  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum  merely 
because  he  holds  fictitious  or  erroneous  ideas ;  and 
this  appears  to  apidy  both  to  the  rich  and  the  poor; 
but  a  man  may  think  he  can  sail  through  the  earth 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  yet  is  not  consequently  in¬ 
capacitated  from  circumnavigating  the  world ;  or 
another  may  not  know  whence  his  intellect  springs, 


and  may  attribute  it  to  the  effects  of  “  caloric,” 
and  yet  in  other  respects  may  be  highly  gifted  : 
indeed,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  find  very 
clever  men  often  exhibiting  very'  glaring  incon¬ 
sistencies.  A  man  may  imagine  he  is  tortured  by 
mysterious  agents  with  pneumatic  aid,  but  surely 
to  send  him  to  detail  his  ills  and  misfortunes  to  a 
number  of  monomaniacs  is  not  so  likely  to  remove 
such  hallucination  as  to  engage  him  in  healthy 
occupation,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  beauties  of 
creation  ;  to  gain  the  confidence  of  such  a  person, 
to  lead  him  on  by  successive  gradations,  to  draw  off 
his  attention  from  himself,  to  keep  him  constantly 
occupied — these  constitute  the  rational  manner  and 
plan  of  treating  such  a  patient. 

So,  in  many  cases  where  there  are  false  views 
upon  religion — religious  hallucination — travelling 
and  kindness,  and  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the 
source  of  error,  are  the  proper  means  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

Nothing  is  worse  for  the  poor  patient  than  to 
allow  him  to  talk  upon  his  point  of  error  ;  and  the 
constant  endeavour  of  the  medical  and  general  at¬ 
tendant  should  be  to  tranquillize,  and  not  to 
irritate.  To  introduce  the  subject  to  him  is  really 
wicked,  and  the  more  incipient  the  case,  the  more 
injurious  will  such  indiscretion  be  ;  the  attention 
must  be  drawn  off  from  the  hallucination.  Of 
course  the  milder  the  delusion  the  less  necessary  is 
removal  or  restraint ;  some  monomaniacs  are  so 
violent  in  their  actions,  and  altogether  so  extra¬ 
vagant,  that  confinement  is  absolutely  necessary, 
while  others  again  exercise  considerable  self- 
control. 

Moral  insanity  does  not  always  require  either 
separation  or  seclusion  ;  especially  where  a  patient 
does  not  feel  injured  by,  or  an  aversion  to,  his 
friends.  This  should  be  the  great  test :  if  the 
motives  of  friends  are  mistaken,  separation  is 
always  necessary,  although  seclusion  may  not 
always  be  indicated.  When  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  order  seclusion  for  a  patient,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  protract  it  any  longer  than 
is  essential ;  the  time  must  of  course  vary,  and 
in  some  instances  even  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
may  be  sufficient.  The  presence  of  strangers  is 
often  agreeable  to  the  insane,  when  that  of  their 
own  family  occasions  them  the  greatest  irritation  ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  a  man  who  has  been 
most  violent  at  home,  becomes  quite  tranquil  when 
removed  to  some  other  residence ;  the  change  pro¬ 
duces  the  effect,  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  select  new  and  faithful  and  expe¬ 
rienced  servants. 

Throughout  Europe,  physicians  are  agreed  that 
separation  and  seclusion  are  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  and,  although  early 
seclusion  is  of  the  greatest  service,  yet,  after  a 
time,  when  benefit  has  not  resulted,  it  should  not 
be  persisted  in  ;  and  this  is  a  point  which  requires 
the  nicest  discrimination  and  the  soundest  judg¬ 
ment.  To  admit  friends  too  soon  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous,  but  this  has  certainly  not  often  been  a  fault 
at  private  lunatic  asylums.  There  may  be  particu¬ 
lar  reasons  why  a  patient  should  not  be  disturbed 
on  some  special  occasions,  when  these  should  be 
duly  explained  by  the  persons  in  charge ;  but  when 
friends  consider  it  necessary  and  essential  to  see  an 
afflicted  relative,  contrary'  to  the  wishes  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  medical  attendant,  it  is  considered 
better  to  have  the  wish  expressed  in  writing,  simply 
to  exonerate  the  medical  man  from  responsibility. 

A  considerable  step  towards  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  would  be  made,  by  de¬ 
vising  some  plan  by  which  friends  could  at  all 
times,  during  the  day,  see  their  relatives,  this  being 
so  effected  as  that,  when  considered  necessary,  the 
patient  was  unaware  of  being  the  subject  of  obser¬ 
vation.  Medical  men  of  all  others,  when  not  re¬ 
lated,  should  be  admitted  at  any  hour.  It  was 
only  last  week  I  knew  of  a  surgeon  being  refused  to 
see  his  friend ;  and  the  excuse  made  was,  to  my 
mind,  anything  but  satisfactory.  Until  the  Go¬ 
vernment  assumes  the  direction  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  an  inspector  should  daily  visit  each  asylum 
at  an  uncertain  hour,  and  in  some  instances  such 
visits  should  be  even  more  frequently  repeated. 
Such  inspections  cannot  be  considered  vexatious, 
their  object  being  to  relieve  suffering  humanity, 
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and  to  protect  those  who  are  placed  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  they  cannot  protect  themselves. 

(To  be  continued.) 

LECTURE  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE 
PRESENT  EPIDEMIC  FEVER. 

By  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

On  Friday  last,  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  surgeon, 
Nottingham,  commenced  the  delivery  of  a  couple 
of  lectures,  before  the  Medical  Society,  at  the  Not- 
tinghaih  Dispensary,  on  the  causes  of  the  epidemic 
fever  that  is  now  raging  in  that  town  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

After  a  few  introductory  observations  the  lecturer 
said — The  subject  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
bring  before  the  society  this  evening,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exciting  discussion,  is  so  important  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  one  moment  on 
the  advantages,  which  may  be  derived  by  entering 
upon  it.  Much  good  must  result  from  fully  and 
carefully  considering  the  causes  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  or  in  any  way  tended  to  maintain  so  severe 
an  epidemic — a  disease  which  has  assumed  so  vio¬ 
lent  and  fatal  a  form,  that  most  of  us  have  wit¬ 
nessed  cases  which  have  run  into  the  worst  stages 
of  low  typhus,  and  which,  unfortunately,  in  many 
instances,  have  proved  fatal.  My  desire,  this 
evening,  is  more  expressly  to  draw  attention  to  the 
causes,  believing,  if  such  are  fully  understood,  that 
much  will  be  gained  towards  procuring  relief,  by 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  means  for  staying  so 
fearful  a  scourge. 

“  In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  cause 
of  this  epidemic,  I  would  beg  to  be  understood  that 
I  assume  the  most  simple,  and,  to  my  mind,  the 
most  natural  division  of  the  cause  of  fever  into  two 
grand  heads — the  predisposing  and  the  exciting  ; 
the  words  themselves  sufficiently  express  their 
meaning;  other  additional  divisions,  which  some 
authors  have  assumed,  are,  in  my  opinion,  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  more  apt  to  lead  to  confusion  and  per¬ 
plexity,  than  in  any  way  to  facilitate  the  inquiry 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  I  am  anxious, 
preparatory  to  my  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  to  glance  over  a  few  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  tolerably  well  established,  relative  to 
fevers  generally.  First,  then,  as  to  the  immediate 
or  exciting  causes  of  fever.  The  immediate  or  ex¬ 
citing  cause  of  fever  is  a  poison  formed  by  the 
corruption  or  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 
Vegetable  and  animal  matter,  during  the  process 
of  putrefaction,  give  off  a  principle,  or  give  origin 
to  a  new  compound,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
human  body,  produces  the  phenomena  constituting 
fever.  What  this  principle  or  compound  is, 
whether  it  be  one  of  the  constituent  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  organized 
matter,  or  whether  the  primary  elements  of 
organized  matter  (as  they  are  disengaged  in  the 
process  of  putrefaction)  enter  into  some  new  com¬ 
bination,  and  thus  generate  a  new  product,  we  are 
wholly  ignorant.  Of  the  composition  of  the  poison, 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  its  formation,  and  of  its 
properties  when  generated,  we  know  nothing  be¬ 
yond  its  power  to  strike  the  human  being  with 
sickness  or  death.  We  know  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  vegetable  and  auimal  substances 
will  putrefy ;  we  know  that  a  poison  capable  of 
producing  fever  will  result  from  this  putrefactive 
process,  and  we  know  nothing  more.  Of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  ascertained  to  be  essential  to  the 
putrefactive  process  of  dead  organic  substance, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  those  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  the  most  certain,  and,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know,  the  most  powerful.  Accordingly,  iu  every 
situation  in  which  circumstances  concur  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  moisture,  while  the  heat  is  maintained 
with  some  steadiness  within  a  certain  range, 
there  the  febrile  poison  is  invariably  generated  in 
large  quantities  and  in  great  potency.  Wherever 
generated,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its 
existence  but  by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the 
human  body.  Now  and  then  circumstances  arise 
which  illustrate  these  effects  in  an  exceedingly 
striking  manner — numerous  instances  are  on 
record  in  proof;  perhaps  some  advantage  may  be 
derived  by  my  reading  one  or  two  marked  ex¬ 
amples. 
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“  A  very  pointed  case  is  related  by  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch— a  man  who  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  to  show  and  point  out  the  cause  and  effect  of 
malaria,  and  who  has  laboured  with  the  greatest 
ability  and  zeal  to  call  attention  to  this  most  im¬ 
portant  but  neglected  subject.  He  relates  an  in¬ 
stance  of  some  men  on  board  a  ship,  who  were 
seized  while  the  vessel  was  five  miles  from  shore 
with  fatal  cholera;  the  very  instant  the  land-smell 
first  became  perceptible,  several  of  these  men  who 
were  employed  on  deck  died  of  the  disease  in  a  few 
hours.  The  armourer  of  the  ship,  who,  before  he 
could  protect  himself  from  the  noxious  blast,  was 
accidentally  delayed  on  deck  a  few  minutes,  to 
clear  an  obstruction  in  the  chain  cable,  was  seized 
with  the  malady  whilst  in  the  act,  and  was  dead  in 
a  few  hours. 

“  Dr.  Potter  states  that  he  witnessed  the  rise  of 
a  most  malignant  fever  in  a  valley  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  contained  numerous  ponds,  and  which,  from 
the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  season,  emitted  a  very 
offensive  smell;  that  the  fever  prevailed  most,  and 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  malignity,  among  the 
people  who  lived  nearest  these  ponds  ;  and  adds  an 
exceedingly  instructive  case,  illustrative  of  the 
generation  and  operation  of  the  cause  of  fever,  re¬ 
corded  by  Major  Prior,  in  his  account  of  a  fever 
which  attacked  the  army  of  the  United  States,  at 
Galliopolis.  The  source  of  the  malady  was  clearly 
traced  to  a  large  pond,  near  the  cantonment. 
When  proper  means  were  taken  to  destroy  the 
pond,  the  fever  immediately  lost  its  continued  form, 
and  became  first  remittent,  then  intermittent,  and 
ultimately  disappeared.  The  recital  of  this  case 
might  be  lengthened  materially  to  show  decidedly 
and  unequivocally  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  in 
the  pestilential  emanations  from  the  pond,  but  I 
think  I  have  quoted  sufficiently  to  convince  the 
members  that  such  really  was  the  case. 

"  Dr.  Potter  relates  another  case  of  a  very 
striking  character.  He  attended  a  lady  in  a  most 
severe  fit  of  fever,  which  terminated  fatally;  that 
putrefaction  set  in  so  rapidly  after  death,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  order  immediate  interment.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  called  to  the  same  place ;  he 
found  several  of  the  family  with  most  violent  fever, 
of  the  moat  malignant  character.  There  being  no 
apparent  cause  for  the  condition  of  this  afflicted 
family — the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
house  being  free  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
malaria,  and  the  adjacent  country  not  being  un¬ 
healthy— the  condition  of  the  house  was  minutely 
investigated.  The  cause  of  the  evil  was  manifest. 
It  appeared  that  the  present  family  had  resided  in 
the  house  only  about  five  weeks  ;  that,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  their  occupation  of  it,  a  man  had 
died  suddenly  in  it;  that  he  himself  (Dr.  Potter) 
was  seized  with  nausea  and  general  lassitude  im¬ 
mediately  on  leaving  the  house,  after  his  first  visit ; 
and  that  a  fever,  as  he  supposes,  was  arrested  by  a 
strong  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  which  operated  vio¬ 
lently  by  vomiting  and  purging.  On  examining 
the  prenrises,  it  was  found  that  the  cellar  contained 
water,  about  two  feet  deep,  which  had  remained 
there  for  some  time,  the  country  having  been  in¬ 
undated  by  torrents  of  rain.  The  cellar  being  use¬ 
less,  the  door  had  been  closed,  and  the  only  vent 
for  the  pestiferous  gases  was  through  the  floor, 
which  was  open  in  several  places.  The  family 
being  immediately  removed,  all  the  sick  became 
convalescent  from  the  time  they  ceased  to  breathe 
the  air  of  the  place.  The  owner  of  the  house  hired 
two  men  to  empty  the  cellar.  These  men,  having 
ripped  up  the  floor  and  placed  a  pump  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  water,  emptied  the  cellar  in 
one  day.  On  the  second  day  after  the  execution  of 
the  task,  one  of  these  men  was  seized  with  a  chil¬ 
liness,  succeeded  by  an  ardent  fever,  which  in  a  few 
days  proved  fatal.  The  day  following  the  seizure 
oi  the  first,  the  second  man  was  attacked  with 
similar  symptoms,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  disease. 

There  is  a  striking  anecdote  given  by  Lancisi, 
showing,  on  a  small  scale,  the  effect  of  the 
wind  in  carrying  the  malaria  with  it.  Thirty  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure.  Suddenly  the 
breeze  shifted  to  the  south,  and  began  to  blow  over 
a  marshy  tract  of  land  situated  to  the  windward  of 


them.  Twenty-nine  of  the  thirty  were  immediately 
after  attacked  with  intermittent  fever.  In  Italy, 
according  to  M'Culloch,  the  poisonous  exhala¬ 
tions  of  the  Lake  Agnano  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  reach  as  far  as  the  Convent  of 
Camaldoni,  situated  on  a  high  hill  three  miles 
distant.  One  remarkable  property  of  malaria  is 
its  attraction  towards,  and  its  adherence  to,  the 
foliage  of  lofty  umbrageous  trees.  In  the  territory 
of  Guiana,  where  large  trees  abound,  the  settlers 
live  fearlessly  and  unhurt  close  to  the  most  pesti¬ 
ferous  marshes,  and  to  leeward  of  them,  provided 
that  a  screen  or  belt  of  trees  be  interposed.  Nevv 
Amsterdam,  in  Berbice,  lies  on  the  lee  side  of  an 
immense  swampy  forest,  in  the  direct  track  of  a 
strong  trade  wind  that  blows  night  and  day,  and 
pollutes  even  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  town 
with  the  stench  of  the  marshes;  yet  it  brings  no 
fever,  so  well  protected  is  it  with  trees!  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  well  aware  that  it  would  be  almost 
certain  death  for  a  European  to  sleep,  or  to  remain 
after  nightfall,  within  the  verge  of  the  forest.  To 
cut  down  the  trees  would  not  only  be  a  perilous 
operation  in  itself,  but  would  let  in  pestilence  to  the 
town.  Lancisi  even  addressed  a  remonstrance  to 
the  Pope  against  a  project  which  was  entertained  of 
telling  some  wood  near  the  Pontine  Marshes,  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  city.  These  e.xamples  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  that  febrile  poison, 
which  arises  chiefly  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  poison  derived  from  the 
decomposition  and  putrefaction  of  animal  matter  is 
still  more  pernicious ;  its  effects  are  more  powerful 
in  degree,  and  worse  in  character ;  it  operates  more 
intensely  on  the.  nervous  system,  and  less  on  the 
vascular;  and  the  fevers  it  produces  are  invariably 
of  the  typhoid  type  and  continued  form.  Without 
doubt,  a  febrile  poison  purely  of  animal  origin,  in 
a  high  degree  of  concentration,  would  kill  instan¬ 
taneously  ;  and  when  not  intense  enough  to  strike 
with  instantaneous  death,  it  would  produce  a  con¬ 
tinued  fever  with  the  typhoid  characters,  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  completeness  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  has  been,  for  many  years  past  (1695),  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted  that  animal  malaria  and  vegetable 
malaria  have  been  the  exciting  causes  of  fever;  and 
to  mention  all  the  names  of  the  authors  who  have 
observed  and  recorded  the  influence  of  animal 
malaria  in  the  production  of  the  plague,  would  be 
to  enumerate  every  distinguished  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  Pliny  down  to  the  learned  of  the 
present  age.  In  assigning  the  reason  why  Grand 
Cairo,  in  Egypt,  is  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle 
of  the  plague.  Mead  states  that  this  city  is 
crowded  with  vast  numbers  of  inhabitants,  who 
live  not  only  poorly,  but  filthily  ;  that  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  close;  that  the  city  itself  is  situated 
in  a  sandy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which 
keeps  off  the  winds  that  might  refresh  the  air ;  that 
consequently  the  heat  is  rendered  extremely  stifling; 
that  a  great  canal  passes  through  the  midst  of  the 
city,  which  at  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  filled 
with  water ;  that,  on  the  decrease  of  the  river,  this 
canal  is  gradually  dried  up,  and  the  people  throw 
into  it  all  manner  of  filth,  carrion,  offal,  and  so  on ; 
that  the  stench  which  arises  from  this,  and  the  mud 
topther  is  intolerably  offensive;  and  that,  from 
this  source,  the  plague,  constantly  springing  up 
every  year,  preys  upon  the  inliabitants,  and  is 
stopped  only  by  the  return  of  the  Nile,  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  which  washes  away  this  load  of  filth. 
That  in  Ethiopia  the  swarms  of  locusts  are  so  pro¬ 
digious  that  they  sometimes  cause  a  famine  by  de¬ 
vouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  when  they  die 
create  a  pestilence  by  the  putrefaction  of  their 
bodies;  that  this  putrefaction  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  which,  during  the 
sultry  heats  of  .July  and  August,  is  often  excessive  ; 
that  the  effluvia  which  arise  from  this  immense 
quantity  of  putrefying  animal  substance,  combined 
with  so  much  heat  and  moisture,  continually 
generate  the  plague  in  its  intensest  form  ;  and  that 
the  Egyptians  of  old  were  so  sensible  how  much 
the  putrefaction  of  dead  animals  contributed  to¬ 
wards  breeiling  the  plague,  that  they  worshipped 
the  bird  ibis  from  the  services  it  did  in  devouring 
great  numbers  of  serpents,  which  they  observed  in¬ 
jured  by  their  stench  when  dead,  as  much  as  by 
their  bite  when  alive. 


“Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  cases 
recorded  by  Pringle,  and  which  daily  occurred  to 
him,  of  the  production  of  fever,  and  of  the  sudden 
transition  of  intermittent  and  remittent  into  the 
continued  and  typhoid  type,  from  the  presence  of  a 
poison  clearly  and  certainly  of  animal  origin. 
Whenever  wounded  soldiers,  with  malignant  sores 
or  mortified  limbs,  were  crowded  together,  or  when¬ 
ever  only  a  few  of  such  diseased  persons  were  placed 
in  a  room  with  the  sick  from  other  diseases 
(with  those  labouring  under  intermittent  and  rc-. 
mitteht,  for  example),  a  severe  and  mortal  typhus 
immediately  arose ;  nay,  whenever  men,  previously 
in  a  state  of  good  health,  were  too  much  crowded 
together  for  any  considerable  time,  typhus  was  sure 
to  be  produced.  The  instances  of  such  occurrences 
that  are  detailed  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited  ; 
but  they  are  so  clearly  stated,  and  so  striking,  that 
they  well  deserve  to  be  consulted  by  whoever  is 
desirous  of  clearly  tracing  the  operation  of  the  great 
cause  of  fever.  But  by  far  the  most  potent  febrile 
poison,  derived  from  animal  origin,  is  that  which 
is  formed  by  exhalations  given  off  from  the  living 
bodies  of  those  who  are  affected  by  fever,  especially 
when  such  exhalations  are  pent  up  in  a  close  and 
confined  apartment.  In  this  opinion  all  medical 
men  are  agreed.  The  causes  which  have  been 
mooted  by  some  theorists,  as  to  the  production  of 
fever  by  the  influence  of  animalcula,  appear  to  me 
to  be  so  untenable,  that  I  think  it  unnecessary  fur¬ 
ther  to  allude  to  them.  There  is  another  form  of 
animal  matter  capable  of  producing  fever,  namely, 
a  matter  secreted  by  the  living  body,  constituting 
not  only  a  poison,  but  a  specific  poison.  This 
specific  poison  produces  not  merely  fever,  but  fever 
with  a  specific  train  of  symptoms ;  to  this  the  term 
contagious  may  more  fitly  be  applied,  whilst  to  the 
former  instances  which  I  have  shown,  the  term  in¬ 
fectious  may  be  used  with  more  propriety. 

No  w,  as  to  the  predisposing  causes.  The  remote  or 
the  predisposing  causes  of  fever  have  been  stated  to 
be  those  circumstances  which  bring  the  body  into  a 
condition  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  or  the  exciting  cause.  Whatever  diminishes 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  organs,  impairs  their 
functions,  and  so  weakens  the  general  strength  of 
the  system,  is  capable  of  becoming  a  predisposing 
cause  of  fever ;  and  every  predisposing  cause  acts 
after  this  manner.  Of  all  predisposing  causes,  the 
most  powerful  is  the  continued  presence  and  slow 
operation  of  the  immediate  or  the  exciting  cause. 
It  is  a  matter  of  constant  observation,  that  the 
febrile  poison  may  be  present  in  sufficient  intensity 
to  affect  the  health,  without  being  sufficiently 
potent  to  produce  fever.  We  have  seen  that  the 
vegetable  or  animal  poison  may  exist  in  sufficient 
intensity  to  produce  fever  on  the  slightest  exposure 
to  it,  without  the  operation  of  any  predisposing 
cause,  in  a  body  in  tbe  state  of  the  soundest  health, 
and  endowed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  strength. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  but  too  frequent  in 
tropical  climates.  In  countries  where  the  tempe¬ 
rature  never  rises  so  high,  and  seldom  continues  so 
long,  it  is  rare  that  fever  is  produced  immediately 
on  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause.  The  influence 
of  cold,  moisture,  fatigue,  intemperance,  constijia- 
tion,  anxiety,  fear,  and  all  the  depressing  passions, 
are  likewise  extremely  powerful  predisposing 
causes.  They  enable  a  less  dose  of  the  poison  to 
produce  fever,  and  they  increase  the  Intensity  of  the 
fever  when  established.  They  all  act  by  weakening 
the  resisting  power  inherent  in  the  constitution, 
that  is,  by  enfeebling  the  powers  of  life.  It  is  to 
Dr.  S.  Smith  that  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the 
above  facts  relative  to  laws  which  influence  fevers. 
How  completely  do  these  medical  facts  bear  upon 
tbe  case  of  the  present  epidemic  which  has  visited 
this  neighbourhood.  The  first  cases  showed 
themselves  in  ^few  Lenton  ;  a  place  close  to 
a  pestilential  and  disease-engendering  dyke, 
which  permeated  Old  Lenton ;  a  place  where 
stagnant  waters,  loaded  with  decayed  and 
decaying  vegetable  matters,  were  sending  up  the 
most  filthy  emanations  — this  putrid  fluid  mass 
being  daily  and  freshly  supplied  with  vegetable 
matter  from  neighbouring  starch  works,  and  animal 
ma'ter  from  neighbouring  fellmongers’  works.  Tlie 
emanations  from  these  ditches  by  time,  by  great 
heat,  and  occasional  sliowers,  producing  the  most 
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offensive  effinvia,  which  must  load  the  atmosphere 
with  the  pure  essence  of  malaria  (if  I  may  be  so 
allowed  to  speak).  So  satisfied  was  I  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  waters,  that  I  sent  a  (gallon  stone-bottle 
filled  with  it  up  to  a  chemical  friend  of  mine,  who 
returned  me  an  analysis  which  I  shall  presently 
have  much  pleasure  in  reading.  Now,  with  a 
disease-engendering  locality,  like  to  the  one  I  have 
just  mentioned,  can  we  be  surprised  at,  or  can  we 
doubt,  its  capability  of  being  a  predisposing  cause  ? 
For  my  part,  I  believe  it  also  to  have  been  an  ex¬ 
citing  cause  of  the  fever,  and  that  it  acted  priorly 
as  a  predisposing  cause,  rendering  the  body  weak  and 
debilitated,  and  so  far  rendering  the  inhabitants 
ready  victims  to  the  poisonous  miasma.  To  the 
sceptics  who  would  doubt,  and  would  fain  say. 
Why  did  not  the  disease  ravage  more  particularly 
the  locality  where  the  poison  sprang  from  ? — my' 
answer  would  be,  that  the  people  at  New  Lenton 
were  subject  to  additional  predisposing  causes,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  exceedingly  liable  to  take  the 
disease.  At  New  Lenton  itself  there  were  nuisances 
innumerable  : — stagnant  pools  of  water — privies 
pouring  out  their  offensive  odours  and  had  air — 
houses  crowded  together,  preventing  the  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  pure  atmosphere,  beside  being  more 
thickly  inhabited  ; — these  alone  are  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  predisposing  causes,  saying  nothing  about  the 
residents  there  being  a  class  of  people  who  are 
worse  clothed,  and  worse  fed.  At  Old  Lenton, 
the  people  were  freed  from  many  of  these  addi¬ 
tional  causes,  being  not  so  thickly  congregated, 
&:c.,  and  so  far  were  much  better  prepared  for  re¬ 
sisting  so  destructive  a  poison.  As  for  the  distance 
between  New  Lenton  and  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
it  is  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  towards  which 
place  the  sluggish  stream  flows ;  but  what  can  so 
triflin-jt  a  distance  at  all  avail  in  the  matter,  when  I 
have  just  shown  that  where  the  disease  has  been  in 
a  more  virulent  form  in  the  tropics,  the  contagiQus 
poison  has  travelled  five  miles  from  land  over  the 
sea,  and  has  even  then  maintained  such  virulence 
as  to  strike  the  men  who  were  in  robust  health 
with  death,  which  followed  the  attack  in  a  few 
hours?  Disease  having  tiius  established  itself  by 
attacking  more  particularly  those  who,  suffering 
from  predisposing  causes,  were  unable  to  resist  the 
exciting  cause,  contagion  at  once  set  in,  which, 
spreading  by  communication  to  various  parts,  shed 
around  its  poisonous  influence — subjected  the  en¬ 
feebled  and  delicate  to  a  more  or  less  severe  attack, 
according  to  the  various  causes  which  increased 
their  degree  of  susceptibility.  Perhaps  I  may 
here  be  allowed  to  read  over  the  beautiful  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  impure  water  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  my  much  respected  friend,  Ph.  B.  Ayres. 
[It  has  appeared  already  in  our  columns,  and  its 
repetition  is  unnecessary.]  What  part  the  poison¬ 
ous  gases  played  in  producing  or  aggravating  the 
disease  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  say.  We  all  know 
that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  poisonous  gas,  and 
that  in  excess  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  deadly — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  it  acts  injuriously  ;  indeed,  the  experiments  by 
Thenard  aud  others  sufficiently  prove  the  fact.  So 
that  at  least  we  all  must  admit  that  the  gaseous 
emanations  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  predispose  the 
system  for  tlie  imbibition  of  the  noxious  and  deadly 
poison  of  malaria,  which  doubtless  was  formed 
from  the  same  source — a  poison  too  delicate  and 
ethereal  to  be  obtained  and  analysed  by  the  most 
skilful  of  chemists,  but  which  produces  such 
fearful  effects  as  the  least  experienced  of  our  me¬ 
dical  brethren  cannot  fail  in  observing.  The  on¬ 
ward  inarch  of  learning  and  general  inquiry  has 
pointed  out  evils  which  have  fostered  and  created 
the  many  ills  which  mankind  has  had  to  suffer. 
Science,  in  its  onward  march,  has  laid  bare  the 
causes  which  have  given  birth  to,  and  nurtured,  our 
most  dreaded  diseases,  and  has  pointed  out  means 
for  their  nmoval,  and  our  emancipation  from  them. 
These  are  happy  tlnnights  for  the  philanthropic 
mind  ;  and  hard  will  it  be  if  right  knowledge,  pro¬ 
perly  directed,  and  a  determination  to  overthrow 
such  fearful  enemies,  are  not  sufficient  to  cast  down 
selfish  interest  and  blind  obstinacy,  which  stand 
in  the  way  opposed  to  such  benevolent  purposes ; 
the  stream  of  good  may,  for  a  time,  be  perverted,  but 
ultimately  i  must  prevail,fortruth,honesty,  and  right 


are  arranged  on  one  powerful  side.  For  niy  part, 
I  believe  that  the  sanatory  movement,  which  has 
but  just  begun,  is  the  movement  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  annihilate  half  the  bodily  sufferings  which 
the  present  race  have  to  bear,  and  that  brighter 
days  will  yet  come  for  the  indigent  poor,  who  now 
lack  the  comforts  of  life,  and,  in  their  enfeebled 
condition,  are  suffered  to  endure  the  stalking  of 
grim  death  in  the  form  of  pestilential  exhalations, 
which  now  constantly  mingle  with  them,  them¬ 
selves  having  no  power  to  resist  so  deadly  a  foe. 
Let  me  humbly  urge,  wherever  we,  as  medical  men, 
have  an  opportunity  of  advancing  the  sanatory 
movement,  and  of  checking  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  so  to  apply  our  influence  as  to  tend  to¬ 
wards  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  end.  The  very 
consideration  of  the  sanatory  movement  would 
naturally  lead  me  to  enter  upon  the  numerous 
causes  which  evidently  are  predispodng  causes  in 
the  production  of  fever,  such  as  dump,  bad  cloth¬ 
ing,  bad  ventilation,  drainage,  sewerage,  &:c. ;  but 
what  I  have  said  must  suffice,  for  I  fear  I  have 
already  consumed  too  much  of  your  time ;  but  my 
apology  must  be,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
appeared  so  great,  that  a  lesser  consideration  would 
not  have  been  compatible  with  its  magnitude.” 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

RUPTURE  OF  THF.  LIVER  FROM  BLOW^S  ON 
EPIOASTRIUM. 

By  W.  E.  WEIGHT,  Esq.,  late  House-Surgeon. 

Charles  Jones,  aged  twenty.  Admitted  June 
28th,  one  p.m.  A  muscular,  well-made  young  man, 
employed  as  a  porter,  at  the  London  and  Birming¬ 
ham  Railway.  His  friends  state  that  while  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  station  in  moving  some  laden  trucks, 
he  passed  between  two  of  them  which  were  at  the 
time  moving  slowly,  and  was  caught  between  the 
buffers,  one  being  in  contact  with  his  back  and  the 
other  with  the  abdomen.  The  shock  rendered  him 
for  a  time  nearly  insensible,  and  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  hospital. 

State  on  Admission. — He  calls  out  with  appa¬ 
rently  agonizing  pain,  which  he  describes  as  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  whole  abdomen,  but  particularly 
acute  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  there  is  no  wound 
or  discoloration  of  any  kind  now  visible ;  his  face 
is  pallid,  expressive  of  great  anxiety',  and  bedewed 
with  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration  ;  pulse  is  quick, 
small,  and  very  feeble  ;  vomits  constantly  dark, 
clotty,  bloody-lookiug  matter  ;  keeps  his  knees 
drawn  up,  and  tosses  himself  about  the  bed. 

Diagnosis. — Rupture  of  some  internal  organ, 
probably  liver. 

He  was  ordered  iced  water;  and  morph,  hy- 
drochlor.  gr.  j,  in  haust.  efftrvesc.  2nda  vel  3tia 
quaque  hora  ;  but  could  retain  nothing  on  his 
stomach,  incessantly  vomiting  the  same  dark- 
coloured  matter.  An  opiate  enema  was  given, 
which  only  gave  him  trifling  ease  for  a  short  time ; 
after  which,  the  vomiting  came  on  more  severely, 
and  he  gradually  sunk  and  died  at  seven  the  next 
morning. 

Autopsy. — The  integument  over  epigastric  and 
umbilical  regions,  dark  and  discoloured  ;  in  in¬ 
guinal  region  a  considerable  extravasation  of  blood ; 
scrotum  much  distended  from  same  cause ;  cavity 
of  abdomen  contains  a  large  quantity  of  blood, 
partially  coagulated ;  peritoneal  covering  of  ascend¬ 
ing  and  transverse  colon  of  black  colour  from  ex- 
travasaied  blood  beneath  It.  At  fore  part  of  liver, 
where  the  round  ligament  enters,  there  is  a  rup¬ 
ture  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  the  bridge  of  liver 
coverins  the  ligament  being  torn  through  ;  also  a 
little  higher  up  there  is  another,  one  inch  and  a 
half  long,  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  fissure. 
The  are  large  coagula  of  blood  between  the  layers 
of  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  mesentery.  Tiie 
stomach  much  congested,  and  at  the  pyloric  end 
extravasation  of  blood  between  coats,  to  the  extent 
of  a  sixpence.  The  other  organs  were  quite 
healthy. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HEAD  OF -I'll  e'  FKMt  R 
INTO  ISCHIATIC  NOTCH. 

John  Godsall,  aged  eight.  Admiitad  Jnly  12.  A 
stout,  heallhy-looking  boy.  Gives  Ajie  following 
account  of  the  accident : —  ',i  ni 

Was  playing  about  in  the  Rcgent’s-Vsh'K'>‘ft.tili'VV,>j 
while  stooping  forwards  to  catch  a  butterfly,  his 
body  being  much  bent  and  his  legs  widely  sepa¬ 
rated,  another  boy  came  behind  and  suddenly 
pushed  him  down,  falling  over  him.  The  injured 
limb  was  doubled  under  him;  he  immediately  felt 
great  pain,  and  as  if  something  had  given  way  in  the 
hip,  and,  being  unable  to  rise  from  the  ground,  was 
carried  to  the  hospital. 

On  admission,  the  following  symptoms  were  ob¬ 
served  : —  He  lies  on  the  sound  side;  the  injured 
limb  is  flexed,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
moving  it,  and  the  least  attempt  to  do  so  causes 
severe  pain;  there  is  inversion  of  the  foot  and 
knee ;  measurement  shows  scarcely  any  shortening ; 
diminished  prominence  of  great  trochanter,  which 
is  placed  further  back  than  natural,  the  head  of 
the  bone  being  obscurely  felt  behind  it ;  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  swelling.  Reduction  was  thus 
effected ; — The  patient, having  been  jireviously  dosed 
with  tartar  emetic,  was  brought  into  the  operating 
theatre  and  laid  on  the  sound  side  ;  extension  made 
by  the  pulleys  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  directed 
obliquely  acro-s  the  opposite  thigh;  counter-ex¬ 
tension  by  the  usual  perineal  band.  This  was 
kept  up  for  some  time,  until  the  muscles  began  to 
yield,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  was  lifted  over 
the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  by  means  of  a  silk 
kandkerchief  passed  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  aud  carried  round  an  assistant’s  neck,  who  at 
the  same  time  fixed  the  jielvis  by  resting  his  hands 
firmly  upon  it.  The  whole  occupied  obout  twenty 
minutes,  the  head  of  the  bone  returning  to  its 
natural  position,  andjthe  functions  of  the  joint  being 
restored  without  any  sound  being  heard.  The 
limbs  were  afterwards  bandaged  together  and  some 
purgative  medicine  administered. 

In  about  ten  days  he  was  suffered  to  leave  the 
hospital,  being  able  to  walk  with  only  a  slight  limp. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  eighteen  hours 
elapsed  between  the  time  at  which  the  accident 
happened  and  the  attempt  at  reduction. 


KING’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 


FATAL  INJURY  FROM  MACHINERY. 

By  IIENEY  SMITH,  M.RC.S.,  late  House-Surgeon  to 
King’s  College  Hospital. 

On  the  evening  of  September  28th,  a  lad,  aged 
sixteen,  was  working  at  a  steam-press,  when  his 
hand  caught  in  the  machine,  and  the  whole  of  his 
left  arm,  us  far  as  the  shoulder,  was  rapidly  drawn 
up  between  two  large  cylinders.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  brought  to  the  liospital.  On  examining  his 
arm,  I  found  a  laceration  of  the  integuments  just 
above  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  about 
three  inches  in  length  ;  there  was  no  other  wound, 
and  merely  some  tumefaction  about  the  shoulder 
and  axilla.  In  fact,  the  injury  appeared  so  trifling 
to  the  person  who  brought  him,  that  he  was  rather 
surprised  at  my  taking  him  into  the  hospital. 
However,  I  suspected,  from  the  first,  the  nature  of 
the  injury  and  the  probable  consequences. 

There  was  considerable  venous  hemorrhage  from 
the  wound  ;  and,  on  examining  the  axillary  region, 
I  felt  a  crackling,  as  of  blood,  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  pulse  at  the  left  wrist  was  smaller  than  tlie 
other.  He  was  put  to  bed,  the  arm  supported  by 
pillows,  and  kept  perfectly  quiet;  and  the  wound 
dressed  with  water-dressing. 

Sep.  29.  He  appears  pretty  comfortable,  not 
suffering  much  pain  ;  there  is  more  swelling  about 
the  arm  and  shoulder;  pulse  is  quick;  tongue 
furred;  skin  hot.  To  apply  warm  water  to  the 
arm. 

30.  He  is  much  worse  ;  he  suffers  great  pain  in 
the  shoulder  and  arm  ;  there  is  cotisiderably  more 
swelling  about  the  axilla;  the  pulse  is  much 
weaker  at  tlie  wrist;  constitutional  symptoms  are 
severe  ;  he  vomits  everything.  Mist,  ammon. 
citratis  ^jss.  4tis  horis. 

Oct.  1.  He  is  rapidly  getting  worse;  symptoms 
of  gangrene  have  appeared.  The  integuments  in 
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the  axilla,  and  over  the  wall  of  the  chest,  below  the 
axilla,  look  black ;  the  arm  is  exceedingly  puffy. 
He  does  not  complain  of  pain  ;  he  has  been  deli¬ 
rious  in  the  ni«ht,and  the  countenance  is  anxious; 
he  vomits  everything.  Foment  the  parts  well. 

Ammon,  carb.  gr.  v.  4ti9  horis.  Wine. 

2.  I  .saw  him  at  six  A.M. ;  he  was  then  so  deli¬ 
rious,  I  was  obliged  to  fasten  him  to  the  bed  ;  gan¬ 
grene  has  involved  nearly  all  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  and  has  extended  as  far  as  the  spine  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  is  also  in  the  same  state,  and 
a  thin,  sanious  discharge  issues  from  the  wound. 
There  is  muttering  delirium,  brown  tongue, 
quick  and  feeble  pulse ;  the  countenance  indicates 
too  clearly  that  death  is  at  hand.  Stimulants  were 
freely  administered,  but  no  benefit  appeared  to 
result  from  any  treatment ;  and  he  sank  at 
seven  p.m. 

POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

An  incision  was  made  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
throat,  another  over  the  shoulder,  down  the  arm, 
as  far  as  the  wrist ;  the  skin  was  turned  hack  from 
this  space,  and  through  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  the 
tissues  underneath  were  in  a  state  of  gangrene. 

The  muscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm  were  super¬ 
ficially  gangrenous  ;  the  pectoralis  major  was 
scarcely  touched.  The  most  interesting  parts  to 
examine  were  the  vessels  in  the  axilla ;  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  effused  amongst  the 
axillary  vessals  and  nerves,  showing  that  some 
vessel  must  have  been  lacerated ;  but  what  vessel 
the  blood  extravasated  around  would  not  permit 
us  to  determine  accurately.  The  subscapular  artery 
was  found  torn  across,  but  that  might  have  been 
done  during  the  post-mortem  examination. 


MANCHESTER  EYE  INFIRMARY, 


By  A.  W.  CLOSE,  Esq. 

This  series  of  reports  has  been  interrupted  by  in¬ 
cessant  professional  engagements.  In  resuming 
them,  we  would  recur  to  the  purposes  contem¬ 
plated.  They  are — to  show  the  character  of  pro¬ 
vincial  surgery ;  to  review  the  practice  of  those 
who,  occupying  “  high  places,”  ought  to  possess 
high  qxuilifications ;  to  present  to  practitioners, 
especially  to  juniors,  those  views  which  may  serve 
to  guide  them  in  tlieir  practical  career. 

Me  have  to  some  extent,  we  may  reasonably 
hope,  conscientiously  and  satisfactorily  fulfilled  our 
intentions.  Leaving,  however,  that  which  is  be¬ 
hind,  and  reaching  forward  to  that  which  is  before, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  complete  our  arrangements. 
The  following  are  cases  of  corneitis — a  disease  in 
the  treatment  of  which  much  circumspection  and 
observation  are  required. 

CORNEITIS. 

Case  1. — Martha  Smith,  aged  twenty-three, 
from  Ovenden,  near  Halifax.  Admitted  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Walker,  November  I,  1845,  having 
lost  the  vision  of  both  eyes. 

On  examination,  the  right  eye  is  found  to  be 
completely  amaurotic,  having  been  lost  three  years 
since,  from  au  injury  received  whilst  at  work  in  a 
factory. 

The  left  eye,  she  states,  was  attacked  with  in¬ 
flammation  about  a  month  ago,  and  vision  is 
toijlly  gone ;  she  has  suffered  some  pain  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  is  now  tolerablv 
easy.  Tlie  intolerance  of  light  is  excessive,  and 
lachrymation  profuse  on  the  least  exposure  to  light ; 
there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  vascularity, 
of  both  the  conjunctival  and  sclerotic  tunics.  The 
cornea  is  opaque  throughout  or  nearly  so  ;  at  some 
points  white,  as  if  from  deposit  of  lymph  between 
its  laminae  ;  at  others  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
ho  portion  of  the  iris  can  be  seen  through  the 
cornea,  so  dense  is  the  opacity ;  she  is  not  able  to 
perceive  the  hand,  when  moved  about  immediately 
before  the  eye ;  her  general  health  is  moderately 
good,  but  she  presents  a  pale,  delicate  aspect ;  she 
attributes  the  attack  to  riding  in  an  open  carriage 
on  a  railway.  Leeches,  blisters,  &c.,  have  been 
applie  I,  and  her  mouth  is  now  rather  sore  ;  pro¬ 
bably  from  mercurials  previously  administered  bv 
her  medical  attendant. 

A  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  drawn  lightly 
across  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  lower  eyelid. 


She  was  ordered  to  take  two  grains  of  calomel,  and 
half  a  grain  of  opium  in  pill,  three  times  a  day; 
the  compound  senna  draught  every  second  or 
third  morning  ;  and  to  have  a  blister  applied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  to  be  kept  open  by  the 
ung.  I}!!*. 

Nov.  5.  The  general  vascularity  of  the  eye  is 
diminished,  the  cornea  looks  somewhat  brighter, 
the  intolerance  of  liglit  less,  and  she  is  now  able  to 
discern  the  hand ;  the  gums  are  very  sore.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  daily  applied.  Continueit. 
Continue  pill  bis  in  die. 

15.  The. eye  continues  gradually  to  improve; 
the  mouth  becoming  severely  affected,  the  pills 
have  been  discontinued  for  several  days  past.  The 
nitrate  has  been  applied  every  or  every  other  day. 
A  collyrium  of  the  sulph.  of  zinc  to  be  used  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  day,  and  some  of  the  ung. 
hjdr.  nit.  oxid.  at  bedtime. 

26.  The  vascular  state  of  the  eye  is  now  much 
diminished,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  haziness  of  the  cornea ;  the  pupillary 
portion  of  the  iris  is  now  visible  through  the  centre 
of  the  cornea,  and  there  is  a  great  improvement  of 
vision,  so  much  so  as  to  enable  her  to  discern  the 
hands  of  a  watch.  There  is  very  little  intolerance 
of  light  or  lachrymation,  and  no  pain,  excepting 
after  the  application  of  the  argent,  nitrat.  Apply 
the  cupri  sulphas  daily  instead  of  the  arg.  nitr. 
Contin.  alia. 

Feb.  1,  1846.  For  the  last  few  weeks  she  has 
been  an  out-patient,  attending  only  occasionally. 
She  has  lately  been  using  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  day,  and  the  ung.  hydr.  nit.  oxid.  at 
night.  A  gradual  improvenrent  has  taken  place, 
the  cornea  has  a  tolerably  clear  central  point  oppo¬ 
site  the  pupil ;  but  the  circumference  is  still  very 
cloud}'.  The  vascularity  of  the  eye  is  now  slight, 
and  she  can  bear  moderate  exposure  to  natural,  but 
is  still  intolerant  of  artificial,  light.  She  is  able  to 
distinguish  the  countenances  of  her  friends,  and 
therefore  desirous  to  return  home,  which  was  per¬ 
mitted.  She  was  directed  steadily  to  continue  the 
treatment  for  several  weeks,  and  to  present  herself 
at  the  hospital  again,  if  convenient,  in  the  course  of 
a  couple  ot  months.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
expect  further  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
organ. 

Case  2.— Benjarnin  Mellor,  aged  eighteen.  Ad¬ 
mitted  under  Mr.  Walker. 

He  complains  of  the  left  eye,  which  has  been 
affected  for  six  weeks.  On  examination,  much 
vascularity  of  the  sclerotic  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
junctival  textures  is  perceived.  The  cornea  is 
peculiarly  hazy,  and  its  vessels  at  the  upper  segment 
present  a  brown  elliptical  opacity  ;  vision  is  very 
indistinct;  there  is  not  much  intolerance  of  light, 
nor  lachrymation,  but  he  complains  of  severe  pain 
of  the  forehead  over  the  affected  organ;  his  aspect 
is  plethoric.  Let  him  take  pil.  col.  c.  opio  ij.  h'r 
die.  Pulv.purgansp.r.n.  Appliceturempl.cantharid. 
et  perp.  alcus  mitte.  ope.  ung.  lyttse. 

17.  The  general  appearance  ofthe  cornea  is  rather 
im]>roved  ;  still  complains  of  pain  in  the  forehead  ; 
gums  slightly  affected.  Cont.  pil.  cal.  c.  opio  ij. 
node  maneque. 

20.  The  brown  discoloration  disappearing ; 
cornea  clearer ;  vision  more  distinct;  no  pain;  gums 
decidedly  affected.  Cont.  medicament. 

31.  The  eye  is  going  on  well ;  the  brown  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  cornea  gone;  the  haziness  clearing  up. 
He  continued  the  pil.  cal.  c.  opio  j.  ter  in  die, 
until  a  lew  days  ago,  when  they  were  discontinued. 

Feb.  18.  Presented  himself  again  with  a  similar 
affection  of  the  right  eye.  This  was  treated  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way,  with  a  result  as  favourable. 

_  Case  I  offers  an  instance  of  the  value  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  treatment.  Had  it  not  been 
adopted,  or  had  it  been  less  decidedly  used,  so 
favourable  a  result  would  not  have  ensued. 

Case  2  was  treated  antiphlogistically,  with  im¬ 
mediate,  progressive,  and  complete  improvement. 
The  patient  was  robust  and  plethoric,  and  the  deep- 
seated  vessels  more  implicated  than  the  superficial. 
The  diathesis,  and  the  kind  of  vessels  congested,  are 
the  essential  and  special  points  to  be  regarded  in 
making  choice  of  the  mode  of  treatment.  More  of 
this  hereafter 
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CHRONIC  PERITONITIS,  DYSPEP.SIA — DEATH. 

Inspection  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson  (ward  ,3). 
Hugh  Gordon,  aged  thirty -eight;  Swede;  clock- 
maker  ;  widower. 

May  13.  After  and  often  during  meals,  com¬ 
plains  much  of  pain  over  stomach,  flatulence,  and 
frequent  vomiting.  Illness  commenced  about 
nine  weeks  ago,  and  is  attributed  to  intemperance 
and  want  of  food.  Patient  is  emaciated,  looks 
feeble  and  sunk ;  skin  is  cold  ;  pulse  90,  feeble ; 
tongue  white;  some  thirst;  bowels  regular;  ab¬ 
domen  full,  but  soft,  somewhat  tender  on  pressure ; 
has  cough,  with  dense  opaque  expectoration,  of  ten 
days’  standing;  mucous  rhonchi  are  pretty 
numerous  over  lower  and  back  part  of  both  lungs ; 
heart’s  action  and  sounds  normal. 

14.  No  dejection  ;  otherwise  as  at  report.  Sumat 
stat.  haust.  nigri.,  §iij.  Vesp.  adhib.  vesic.  epigastr. 

Subraur.  hydr.,  gr.  ij;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  j.  ft. 
pilul.  Sumat  omne  nocte. 

Aquae  potass.,  5ij.;  infos,  gentian.,  §viij. 
Sumat  §j.  4ta  q.q.  hor.  To  have  milk  diet. 

]  6.  Somewhat  easier ;  abdomen  still  tympanitic. 
Contr.  medicam.  To  have  ordinary  diet.  Sumat 
eras  mane,  ol.  ricini,  §ss.  c. ;  ol.  terebinth,  5>j* 

17.  Oil  scarcely  operated.  Hab.  vesp.  enema 
c.  ol.  terebinth,  3  ij» 

18.  Abdomen  rather  less  tympanitic;  cough 
still  troublesome. 

Rept.  stat.  ol.  ricini  c.,  ol.  tereb.  ut  antea ;  et 
vesp.  rept.  enema  terebinth.  Contr.  alia. 

19.  Somewhat  better;  still  cough.  Omitt. 
omnia  praeter. pilul.  Sumat  omne  mane.  Tr.  rhei 
^ss.  To  have  middle  diet. 

22.  Still  complains  of  cough ;  some  rough 
crepitus  under  right  scapula ;  thinks  himself  im- 
moved.  Contr.  pilul.  Adhib.  vesic.  supra  scapul. 
dextr.  Hab.  quoque  haust.  c.,  tr.  opii,  m.  xv. 

24.  Considerable  oedema  of  feet ;  otherwise 
the  same. 

Rt-  Sp.  seth.  nitros,  3j-;  tc.  scillas,  m.  x. 
Sumat  ter  in  die.  Contr.  alia. 

25.  Tormina;  a  scabies-like  eruption  over  sur¬ 
face.  Omitt.  medic.  Sumat  stat.  ol.  ricini,  ^j. ; 
c.  tc.  opii,  m.  XX.  Hor.  somni  hab.  opii,  gr.  j. 
Utat  pro  erupt,  ungt,  sulphur. 

27.  Tormina  yesterday  relieved,  to-day  returned ; 
cough  less  troublesome. 

Submur.  hydr.,  gr.  ij.;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  ss. 
ft.  pil.  Sumat,  j.  3tia  q.q.  hor.  Cras  m.  hab.  ol. 
ricini,  §j.  Contr.  sp.  aslh.  nitros.  Hab.  balneum 
tepid,  vesp. 

29.  Tormina  again  returned.;  abdomen  less 
tympanitic;  limbs  still  swollen;  urine  not  in¬ 
creased;  cough  less;  pulse  76,  small;  tongue 
clean.  There  is  a  bard  tumour  in  abdomen,  nearly 
in  the  situation  of  caput  coli.  Tumour  floats 
easily.  Contr.  omnia.  Hab.  vesp.  enema  anodyn., 
c.  tr.  opii,  m.  xx.,  et  rept.  post  2ndara  dejection. 

30.  Pains  relieved;  abdomen  softer;  no  stool. 
Contr.  pilul.  Cras  mane  hab.  ol.  ricini,  |ss. 

R.  Ungt.  simplicis,  §j. ;  pulv.  iodid.  plumbi, 
3  j.  Fricet  3  j-  supra  abdom.  m.  et  vesp. 

June  3.  Cough  gone;  tympanitic  state  of  ab¬ 
domen  decreased  ;  stools  too  frequent,  of  natural 
colour;  urine  lib.;  pulse  76;  tongue  clean; 
mouth  sore  ;  oedema  of  limbs  continues;  is  very 
weak,  and  has  no  appetite.  Omitt.  medic,  omnia. 
Omne  nocte  sumat  pil.  opii. 

R.  Sp.  ffith.  nitros,  sp.  juniper,  co.,  aa.  3  hj- :  tr- 
digital.,  tr.  scillae,  aa.  3j-  Sumat  3  ss.  quater  in 
die.  Hab.  in  dies  spir.  hordei,  §iv.  Adhib.  vesic. 
ad  dimid.  infer,  abdomen. 

10.  Urine  not  increased  ;  abdomen  less  tympa¬ 
nitic,  and  limbs  less  swollen ;  general  health  im¬ 
proved  ;  bowels  right. 

R.  Acet.  potass.,  3  ij- ;  aquae  purm,  jviij. ; 
hydriod.  potass,  9j.  solve.  Sumat  in  die  part, 
vicit.  Contr.  spirit.  Omitt.  mist.  c.  digital. 

16.  Greatly  improved;  still  some  oedema  of 
feet;  urine  somewhat  increased;  bandage  to  feet 
and  legs.  Contr.  alia. 

18.  Continues  to  improve  ;  abdomen  sometimes 
acutely  painful,  seemingly  from  spasm.  Adhib. 

1  vesic.  abdom.  infer.  Contr.  alia. 
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23.  Still  improving.  Omitt.  medic.  Sumat 
pil.  opii  p.r.n.  Suimit  sp.  setii.  nitros,  3j-  4ter 
in  die. 

26.  One  stool ;  complain.s  excessively  of  flatu¬ 
lence;  abdomen  very  tympanitic ;  pulse  68.  Vcsp. 
hab.  enema  c.  ol.  terebinth.  Contr.  opium.  Hab. 
vin.  ruhri,  ^ij. 

27.  Abdomen  softer,  but  still  much  distended  ; 
had  three  stools  since  enema;  stools  natural; 
pulse  88,  very  small ;  loosing  flesh ;  face  rather 
anxious;  again  some  acid  vomiting  this  forenoon. 
Augeat  sp.  hordei  ad  §vj.  Omitt.  vinum  et 
opium, 

R.  Submur,  hydr.,  pulv.  opii,  aa.  gr.  ss.  ft.  pil. 
Sumat  j.  6ta  q.q.  hor.  Si  vomit,  perst.  adhib. 
sinap.  epigastr.  Hab.  q.q.  raagnes  ustse,  5  ss. 

30.  Thinks  himself  better,  but  gets  more 
emaciated ;  swelling  of  feet  and  legs  increased. 
Contr. 

July  1.  Thinks  himself  still  improving,  but 
looks  worse  ;  no  complaint.  Contr. 

•'  6.  Moribund.  « 

7.  Died  at  four  a.m. 

8.  Inspection  at  three  p.m. — 31bs.  of  serum  in 
peritoneum  ;  peritoneum  much  thickened  through¬ 
out  whole  extent,  of  a  dull,  fleshy- red  colour; 
serous  coat  of  intestines  and  stomach  much 
thickened  ;  stomach  otherwise  healthy  ;  intestines, 
large  and  smalt,  much  distended ;  small,  sacculated 
like  the  large ;  a  constriction  of  ilio-colic  passage, 
and  the  contiguous  colon  much  distended  at  this 
point ;  liver  closely  adherent  to  diaphragm  ;  gall 
bladder  distended  with  bite;  kidneys  seem  healthy; 
considerable  quantity  of  faeces  in  intestines  ;  heart 
healthy ;  old  pleuritic  adhesions ;  scattered  tuber¬ 
cles  in  apex  of  right  lung;  and  a  large,  defined 
apoplectic  effusion  at  its  lower  part.  Head  not 
examined. 


EPILEPSY — IIELIEF. 

Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson  (w’ard  4). 
Margaret  Johnston,  aged  eighteen ;  $cotch  ;  wea¬ 
ver;  single. 

May  12.  Complains  of  dull  pain  in  forehead 
and  temples,  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  and 
tenesmus;  nine  days  ago  had  convulsions,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  insensibility,  which  remained  for  three 
hours;  she  was  bled,  both  locally  and  generally,  and 
at  present  has  an  open  blister  on  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
since  first  attack  has  had  numerous  fits.  Disease  first 
showed  itself  when  patient  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  continued  for  five  years,  manifesting  it¬ 
self  usually  once  a  fortnight;  for  two  years  she  was 
perfectly  free  from  disease ;  attributes  origin  of 
malady  to  a  fright ;  is  seldom  aware  of  approach 
of  fit;  neverAias  aura  epileptica,  but  sometimes 
giddiness  ;  face  is  swollen;  gums  sore,  from  mer¬ 
cury,  taken  four  days  ago  ;  has  slight  dry  cough  ; 
respirations  38  ;  chest  sounds  normal ;  abdomen 
soft ;  epigastrium  tender  on  pressure ;  occasionally 
has  nausea  and  vomiting;  bowels  very  open; 
tenesmus :  all  of  which  she  attributes  to  the 
calomel;  tongue  furred;  stools  dark-coloured; 
some  pain  and  difficulty  in  micturition ;  urine 
passed  in  small  quantities ;  skin  cool;  pulse  92; 
some  thirst;  appetite  indifferent.  Hab.  stat. 
enema  aquas  tepid. 

13.  No  tit  since  admission  ;  tenesmus  relieved 
by  enema,  otherwise  as  at  report.  Milk  diet. 
Abrad.  capillit,  Hab.  stat.  ol.  ricini  3ss.  Urgent, 
paroxsym.  sumat.  Tr.  valer.  3j. 

15.  No  fit  since  admission  ;  complains  much  of 
frontal  headache;  blister  healed;  bowels  well 
opened.  Adhib.  nuchte  c.c.  ut  etluc.  sang.  §vj. 
Capillis  capitis  abrasis  applic.  vesic.  capit.  dimid. 
poster. 

16.  No  fit ;  relieved  by  cupping,  but  still  much 
headache.  Aperiat.  arter.  temporal  ut  educ.  sang. 
§vj.  Contr.  alia. 

17.  Relieved  hy  bleeding,  llept.  vesic.  nuchse. 

19.  Pain  in  forehead  again  very  bad.  Aperiat. 
iterum  arter.  temporal  ut  educ.  sang.  §vj. 

20.  Relieved.  Contr. 

23.  Still  headache;  no  fit.  Aperiat.  arter.  tem¬ 
poral  ut  educ.  sang.  5vj. 

24.  Relieved  again  by  bleeding.  Contr. 


27.  Headache  again  severe.  Adhib.  assidue 
capiti  linteffi  aquae  gelid,  madefact. 

30.  Headache  less;  no  fit.  Introduc.  setae 
nuchae. 

Junes.  Again  complains  of  head;  tongue 
clean  ;  bowels  rather  confined ;  pulse  moderate. 
Hab.  omne  nocte  extr.  hyoscym.  gr.  iv.  2nda 
q  q.  mane  haust  nigri  §iij. 

8.  Much  improved;  headache  nearly  gone,  only 
slightly  in  forehead.  Abrad.  capillit.  Adhib.  vesic. 
fronti. 

13.  Kept,  vesic.  fronti. 

16.  Headache  nearly  perfectly  gone.  Omittr. 
medic.  Sumat.  omne  nocte  pil.  colocynth.  c.,  ol. 
m.  ss.  Omne  mane  hab.  affus.  gelid. 

18.  Vomiting  and  purging  during  the  night; 
still  very  sick  ;  dejections  dark-coloured.  Sumat. 
stat.  pulv,  ipecac.  9j. 

R.  Calomelanos.  gr.  vj.;  pulv.  opii,  gr.  ij. 
Divid.  in  pil.  iv.  Sumat.  j.  3tia  q.q.  hor.  incip. 
tertia  hora  iiost  emet. 

19.  Emetic  acted  rather  severely;  shortly  after 
its  administration  she  became  affected  with  severe 
spasmodic  tvvitchings  of  her  body,  bending  her 
backwards,  as  in  opisthotonos  ;  arms  and  legs  be¬ 
came  rigid,  and  remain  so;  the  thumbs  and  great 
toes  pressed  strongly  inwards.  Since  eleven  a.m. 
to-day  she  has  not  spoken  ;  before  which,  how'- 
ever,  she  spoke  sensibly,  and  said  her  state  is 
similar  to  what  it  was  prior  to  admission.  Breathes 
with  a  kind  of  singultus  ;  pulse  96,  small  and 
feeble ;  heart’s  sounds  normal ;  pupils  contract 
well ;  had  a  small  natural  dejection  from  an 
enema.  Hab.  stat.  enema,  c.  ol.  terebinth.,  et  post 
alv.  plene  fluat.  enema,  c.  tr.  opii  3  ij-  Adhib.  sina¬ 
pism.  epigastr.  Abrad.  capillit.  et  fricet  caput  c., 
sp.  camphor.  Hab.  sp.  hordei  3i''-  part,  vicib.  in 
dies  et  vesp.  si  reman,  in  eod,  statu  repet  enemata, 

20.  Last  night,  after  having  been  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved,  became  again  affected  with  the  spasms ; 
her  whole  body  became  rigid,  her  head  and 
haunches  being  made  to  approach  each  other; 
her  limbs,  when  put  into  any  position,  remained 

so,  as  in  catalepsy;  her  pulse  before  fit  72, 
during  it  116;  small  upper  part  of  spine  blistered. 
Two  drops  of  croton  oil  given  by  mouth;  a  turpen¬ 
tine  enema,  follow'edby  an  anodyne,  administered. 
Croton  oil  produced  vomiting ;  at  present  is 
sensible  and  relaxed;  pulse  116;  tongue  dry; 
two  stools,  dark  and  very  fetid,  from  purgatives  ; 
complains  of  head.  Sumat.  stat.  pulv.  purgans  et 
post  hor.  iij.  Haust.  nigri  §iv.;  vesp.  hab.  enema 
c.  ol,  tereb.  si  opus  sit ;  et  postea  enema  anodyn.  c. 
tc.  opii  3  ij-  Contr.  spirit. 

24.  Fit  completely  gone;  complains  of  head¬ 
ache  and  lassitude;  dysuria ;  bowels  confined; 
pulse  100.  Hab.  stat  pulv.  purg,  (calomel  et 
jalap)  et  o.n.  pil.  colocyn.  c.  ol.  croton  gr.  jss. 
Utat  omne  mane  affus.  tepid,  Sumat.  ter  in  die. 

sp.  seth.  nitros  3j-  Omitt.  alia. 

25.  No  stool;  spasms  have  not  returned  ;  feels 
very  comfortable,  except  some  uneasiness  in  epi. 
gastrium;  pulse  72,  soft.  Adhib,  sinapism  epi¬ 
gastr.  Sumat  pil  colocyn.  c.  ol.  croton  2nda  q.q. 
donee  fluat.  alv.  Vesp.  injiciat  enema  c.  ol.  tereb. 

26.  Minuat  sp.  hordei  ai  ^lij.  Contr.  alia, 

27.  Vomits  frequently ;  bowels  still  disordered. 
Omittr.  pil.  colocyn.  Sumat.  tert.  q.q.  hora.  Pil. 
aloet.  ij.  donee  vj.  sumebant.  Cras  m.  hab.  haust. 
nigri  Jiv.  et.  rept.  post  hor.  iv.  s.o.s.  Contr.  alia, 

28.  Vomiting  ceased;  bowels  in  better  order; 
feels  well  and  cheerful.  Omittr.  spirit. 

July  1.  Continues  somewhat  better ;  wishesto 
go  home.  Dismissed. 

Incurable  Ulcer  on  the  Face  of  a  Stumpy  left  after 

Partial  Transverse  Amputation  of  Foot ;  Ampu¬ 
tation  at  Ankle-joint;  Sloughing  of  Flap  ;  Phle¬ 
bitis  ;  Death, 

Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hannay  (ward  3).  John 
Esdale,  aged  32  ;  Scotch ;  railw'ay  guard ;  married. 

•August  11.  About  three  years  ago,  sustained  a 
a  severe  injury  on  Ayrshire  Railway,  after  which 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove  right  leg  im¬ 
mediately  below  knee,  and  a  portion  of  left  foot ; 
recovered  perfectly  from  operation,  but  stump  of 
left  foot  never  healed ;  has  been  several  times 


treated  in  this  house  by  different  surgeons, 
but  without  advantage.  Patient  is  in  perfect 
health,  of  robust  and  muscu'ar  frame,  and  says 
that  ulcer  is  only  inconvenient  from  its  situation. 
Operation  performed  on  foot  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  removing  only  the  metatarsus  ;  cuboid  bone 
at  least  remains  in  stump;  os  calcis  is  much  drawn 
up  by  the  gastrocnemius,  and  face  of  stump  points 
directly  downwards.  On  the  anterior  aspect  of 
stump,  exactly  over  cuboid  bone,  is  an  oval  ulcer, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  width;  its 
edges  are  somewhat  elevated  and  callous,  and 
show  no  trace  of  its  having  cicatrized.  Granulations 
are  stunted,  brownish-coloured,  and  flabby  ;  there 
is  no  bare  bone  ;  and  patient  is  not  aware  of  any 
pieces  of  bone  ever  having  come  away.  A  probe 
can  be  passed  into  a  soft  cartilaginous  substance 
through  an  ulcer  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch ;  the 
rest  of  tarsus  seems  perfectly  healthy  ;  no  pain  on 
pressure  on  any  part  of  it,  or  on  motion  of  ankle- 
joint,  and  there  are  no  fistulous  openings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  part  of  it ;  no  other  complaint. 

20.  Limb  has  been  dressed  in  the  usual  manner 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  yesterday  was  shown  to 
a  consultation,  when,  it  being  agreed  that  ulcer¬ 
ated  surface  could  not  be  healed,  it  was  determined 
to  remove  the  diseased  parts.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  took  place  ;  the  removal  of  the  cuboid 
bone  alone,  i.  e,,  performance  of  Chopart’s  opera¬ 
tion,  amputation  of  the  leg,  and  -at  the  ankle- 
joint,  being  each  recommended.  Dr.  Hannay, 
afraid  that  tarsus  might  be  diseased,  and  deeming 
leg  quite  sound,  determined  on  removal  at  ankle- 
joint.  To-day,  the  operation  was  performed  as  fol¬ 
lows: — A  tourniquet  being  applied  over  femoral 
artery,  an  incision  was  made  with  a  bistoury,  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  malleolus,  convex  in 
shape,  and  anterior  to  ankle-joint.  Another  inci¬ 
sion  was  made  directly  downwards,  from  the  inner 
ankle  through  plantar  surface  of  foot,  round  to 
outer  malleolus.  The  skin  and  soft  parts  were  then 
dissected  from  os  calcis  backwards,  and  upwards 
as  high  as  level  with  the  joint,  which  was  opened  ; 
the  tarsus  removed,  and  the  malleoli  cut  off  with 
saw  ;  four  ligatures  were  applied ;  the  flaps  brought 
down,  and  held  together  by  adhesive  plaster  and 
bandage;  the  hemorrhage  was  moderate;  the 
patient  complained  much  of  pain  during  operation, 
which  was  tedious.  Middle  diet.  Hab.  quampri- 
nium  tr.  opii  m.  xx. 

21.  Had  retention  of  urine  this  morning,  re¬ 
quiring  catheter;  expulsive  power  now  returned; 
a  restless  night ;  limb  easy  ;  thirst;  tongue  white  ; 
no  dejection;  pulse  100.  Has  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  spirits.  Hab.  pil.  aloetic  ij.,  Ota  q.q. 
hor.  et  enema  domestic  si  opus  sit;  hab.  in  dies 
vini  rubri,  oviij. 

22.  Feels  better ;  complains  of  want  of  sleep. 
Hab.  h.s.  pulv.  Doveri,  j^j. 

24.  Stump,  to-day,  looked  at ;  posterior  flap 
gangrenous ;  no  complaint ;  pulse  quick,  sharp. 
Contr.  Water  dressings  to  stump. 

29.  Yesterday  had  several  severe  rigors,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  febrile  symptoms;  at  present  pulse  108, 
small;  respirations  36;  perspires  copiously;  vomits 
occasionally ;  loathes  wine,  and  wishes  for  spirits  in¬ 
stead;  bowels  regular;  tongue  white;  thirst; 
stump  looked  at  regularly ;  flap  cicatrizing  ;  lower 
third  of  leg  swollen,  but  not  painful.  Contr. 
omnia  prseter  vin.  Hab.  in  dies  sp.  hordei,  §iv.; 
hor.  somni  hab.  tc.  opii,  m.  xx. 

30.  Had  anotlier  rigor  this  morning;  con¬ 
stitutional  symptoms  much  as  yesterday. 

R.  Chlorid.  calc.,  §iij.;  aq.  pur.,  Ibij.  Utat. 
pro  lotione.  Appl.  cruri  cataplasm,  cerevisite. 
Augeat.  sp.  hordei  ad  §vj. 

Sept,  1.  Some  diarrhoea.  Hab.  enema  anodyn., 
c.  tr.  opii,  m,  xx. 

2.  Febrile  symptoms  continue ;  countenance 
becomes  sharp  and  anxious  ;  deep  jaundiced  hue 
of  conjunctiva  and  surface  generally ;  bowels  still 
loose;  flap  separated;  stump  very  tender;  leg 
considerably  more  swollen,  red,  and  painful;  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  burrowing  under  skin  and  muscles 
of  leg,  and  escaping  by  surface  of  stump ;  wishes 
for  some  porter.  Rep.  enema,  c.  tr.  opii,  3j- 
Contr.  spiritus.  Hab.  cerevis.  fort.  Ibj.  in  die. 
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3.  Not  much  change  ;  relishes  porter 
cerevis.  ad  Ibij. 

4.  Jaundiced  hue  grows  deeper;  respirations 
42,  abdominal  and  laborious  ;  skin  warm,  moist ; 
pulse  108,  quick,  small;  voice  feeble;  counte¬ 
nance  very  anxious,  expressive  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion  ;  retention  of  urine;  tympanitic  swelling 
of  abdomen;  limb  said  to  be  easy.  Hab.  stat. 
enema  c.  <  1.  terebinth. 

5.  Jaundiced  hue  still  deepens;  febrile  symp¬ 
toms  continue;  swelling  of  litnb  increased,  and 
irregular  redness  spreading  up  limb,  as  far  as 
lower  part  of  thigh.  Passed  a  restless  night ; 
respirations  very  quick ;  voice  weaker ;  face  more 
anxious;  pulse  very  rapid,  weak.  Hab.  haust. 
effervesc.  p.r.n.  Contr.  alia. 

6.  Moribund. 

7.  Died  this  morning  at  one  a.m. 

8.  Aut02)sy  36  hours  offer  Death. — Post-mortem 
rigidity  great;  erythema  of  leg  and  jaundiced 
hue  well  marked;  brain  and  membranes  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  otherwise  healthy ;  a  little  bloody 
serum  in  pleurae;  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
very  dark;  several  small  phlebitic  abscesses  in 
lungs,  which  are  much  congested,  but  otherwise 
healthy ;  heart  contains  much  fibrinous  coagulum 
on  both  sides ;  lining  membrane  very  darkly  dyed; 
liver  healthy,  but  soft;  portal  veins  deeply  stained; 
stomach  healthy,  save  a  few  deeply-congested 
patches  of  mucous  membrane  ;  alimentary  canal 
seems  sound  ;  spleen  very  soft  and  pliable;  kid¬ 
neys  soft,  and  in  the  left  commencing  granular  de¬ 
generation  ;  iliac  and  femoral  veins  of  left  limb 
deeply  stained,  but  no  trace  of  lymph  or  coagula; 
pus  in  popliteal  vein ;  stump  much  burrowed  by 
matter  ;  tendons  and  their  sheaths  sloughy ;  stump 
of  riglit  leg  examined;  integument  adherent  over 
tibia  and  fibula  ;  some  difiSiculty  of  dissecting  off 
skin  from  membrane  covering  end  of  bone,  which 
was  continuous  with  periosteum,  but  more  dense 
in  structure,  and  could  not  be  peeled  off  like  pe¬ 
riosteum;  a  longitudinal  section  of  tibiannd  fibula 
showed  a  thin  layer  of  compact  osseous  tissue 
covering  the  end  of  medullary  canal ;  extremities  of 
both  bones  rounded  oflf;  on  the  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  tkhial  nerves,  small  elongated  ganglia  found  ; 
muscles  did  not  seem  closely  attached  either  to 
bone  or  cicatrix. 


record  of  GO  deaths  amongst  the  infants,  which  |  appear  to  be  far  short  of  the  probable  number. 

Abstract  of  the  Cases  from  1823  to  1839. 
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Head  presentations  requiring  no  aid  .. 

Head  presentations  requiring  Instnimental  delivery 
Other  presentations  requiring  manual  aid  .. 


5,282 

29 

30 


Total  delivered  ' . ..  ..  ..  5,341 


The  statistical  reader  will  observe  at  once  how 
very  much  out  of  proportion  the  forceps,  the  foqt- 
ling,  the  face,  and  the  arm  cases,  are  to  the  number 
delivered.  The  number  of  stillborn  children  is, 
from  imperfect  registration,  far  below  the  ordinary 
average,  so  that  in  these  particulars  no  accurate 
calculations  can  be  made  from  the  returns. 

The  second  period  embraces  tliree  years,  from 
1840  to  1843,  inclusive.  A  new  and  vastly  im¬ 
proved  form  of  registration  was  now  introduced; 
one,  however,  which  requires  some  amendment, 
or  rather  addition,  to  render  it  yet  more  useful. 

1,448  females  were  admitted  and  delivered  durine 
these  three  years:  1,316  from  the  city,  and  132 

Abstract  of  the  latter  Pei-iod. 


from  the  counties.  1,403  were,  or  had  been,  mar¬ 
ried  ;  the  number  of  widows  being  7 ;  45  were 
unmarried.  I  have  given,  in  the  abstract,  at  the 
conclusion,  the,  average  age  at  marriage.  1,250 
natural  presentations, requiring  no  assistance;  198 
obtained  medical  aid.  There  were  14  premature 
cases:—!  at  three  months,  1  at  five  months,  2  at 
six  months,  9  at  Mven  months,  and  1  at  eight 
months.  There  were  two  cases  of  closed  vagina — 
one  natural,  and  the  other  the  result  of  a  cicatrix. 
In  one  arm  pfesentation  spontaneous  evolution 
took  place and  one  woman,  who,  having  married 
at  the  age  of  49,  had  her  first  child  at  fifty-two— a 
living  female. 
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STATISTICAL  AND  MEDICAL  DETAILS 

TAKEN  EROM  THE  REGISTRIES  OF  THE 

LI.MERICK  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL  IN  THE 

MONTH  OF  DECEMBER,  1843. 

{hmbracing  a  2}eriod  of  twenty  years,  fro7n  Jan,  1, 
1823,  to  the  close  of  December,  1813.) 

By  XV.  i:.  GOUE,  Esq.,  M.U.,  E.K.C.S.  Ireland. 

The  following  report  embraces  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  viz  ,  from  January,  1823,  to  December, 
1843  ;  but,  from  the  cases  being  entered  in  two 
different  registries,  I  am  obliged  to  divide  it  into 
two  periods.  The  first,  from  January,  1823,  to 
December,  1839.  During  this  period  the  formal 
registration  was  extremely  imperfect,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  wliich  many  important  statistical  details 
cannot  be  obtained,  in  regard  to  the  average  age  at 
marriage,  the  character  of  some  presentations 
and  the  mortality  peculiar  to  these.  The  deaths  of 
the  infants  cannot  be  accurately  aseertaiiied.  From 
January,  1823,  to  December,  1839  5,418  cases 

were  admitted  ;  77  were  discharged  undelivered  ; 
Of  these,  5,047  were  from  the  city,  and  371  from 
the  counties.  The  number  of  infants  born  to  the 
5,341  women  delivered  ip  the  house,  were  5,413  : 
2,851  boys  and  2,559  girls— 72  being  twin  cases. 
Of  the  entire  number  delivered,  5,152  were  natural 
labours  and  natural  presentations,  requiring  no  aid 
but  that  of  the  midwife  of  tlie  house;  189  were 
unnatural  labours,  requiring  medical  aid,  with  the 
exception  of  29  eases  of  arrest  of  the  head,  of  wliich 
27  were  delivered  by  tlie  forceps,  and  2  by  tlie  per¬ 
forator.  In  one  of  the  twin  cases  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  was  born  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first. 
One  woman  had  three  daughters:  one,  her  first 
child,  alter  eighteen  years’  marriage;  another  after 
ten  year#.  There  was  one  case  of  clubfoot,  and  one 
child  hud  six  toes  on  each  foot.  There  is  only  a 


In  the  entire  period  of  twenty  years,  G,789 
women  were  delivered,  of  whom  71  died— a  mor¬ 
tality  of  1  in  every  100  and  a  fraction.  In  the  latter 
period  of  three  years,  the  deaths  of  the  infants  were 
very  regularly  entered  ;  the  average  mortality  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  10  in  every  100 — a  greater  number  of 
male  infants  having  died.  In  the  twin  cases  the 
number  of  double  females  predominate;  next,  dou¬ 
ble  males ;  and,  lastly',  male  and  female :  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  generaloccurrence.  Two  of  the 
twin  cases  were  footlings,  two  heads,  and  one  a  foot 
and  head.  The  average  of  twin  cases,  in  the  entire 
number,  is  about  1  in  70,  which  corresponds  prettv 
accurately  to  that  in  tlie  general  report  of  British 
[iracti tinners.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
births  the  boys  have  a  good  majority,  and  a  similar 
result  is  obtained  from  the  general  total  of  the  twin 
cases.  The  average  of  presentations  of  the  lower 
extiemities,  in  the  last  period,  is  about  1  in  65  1-3 
cases,  which  is  high  ;  and  that  of  the  superior  ex¬ 
tremities  1  in  96J,a  very  high  average  also.  I  believe 
the  highest  average  on  record  is  *hat  of  the  French 
practitioner,  M.  Rainboux,  which  is  1  in  122f 
cases.  Tlie  face  presentations,  1  in  179,  which  is 
also  high,  as  the  general  average  is  1  in  291^.  In 
the  breech  cases,  the  average  is  low,  1  in  72  2-5. 
I'unis,  1  in  241^,  nearly  the  average  of  general 
practice.  Retained  placenta,  1  in  241^  ;  this 
average  is  much  above  the  general,  which  is  1  in 
GGl  i,  taking  that  of  dilferent  countries.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  below  the  averages  recorded  by  Drs.  Cusack, 
Granville,  and  Siebold,  whose  cases  combined 
make  about  1  in  every  40.  Hemorrhage,  1  in  9^, 
winch  is  nearly  double  the  general  average.  For¬ 
ceps  nearly  1  in  23,  of  the  latter  period;  1  in  751 
o  the  twenty  years — both  a  very  high  general 
average.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  not 
given  the  average  mortality  of  the  different  pre¬ 
sentations,  or  the  risk  to  the  mother  in  each ;  nei- 
iher  have^I  given  the  average  duration  of  labour. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  having  had  a  very 
lengthened  residence  in  the  Wellesley  Female 
Institution,  under  Dr.  Cusack,  when  in  Dub¬ 
lin— during  a  good  portion  of  the  latter  part 
of  which  I  acted  as  assistant  to  him,  in  inducting 
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the  beginners  into  the  ordinary  practice;  and  in  at¬ 
tending  the  very  bad  cases — I  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observing  the  great  accuracy  with  which 
all  the  details  were  entered :  upon  the  averages 
given  by  him  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed. 
Of  the  L'merick  Lying-in  Hospital  I  may  observe, 
that  there  is  not  an  institution  in  the  kingdom 
better  conducted.  The  Ladies’  Committee  evince 
the  liveliest  anxieties  with  its  proceedings;  and  the 
gratuitous  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  medical 
officers  is  very  far  above  all  comment.  At  another 
time  I  will  place  before  your  readers  the  statistical 
details  of  the  Limerick  Lying-in  Institution — an 
establishment  which  I  have  attended  for  the  last 
fiticen  years — for  extending  assistance  to  poor 
females  in  difficult  labour  at  their  own  homes.  The 
average  of  the  presentations  above  given  are  almost 
all  taken  from  the  second  period,  from  its  greater 
accuracy.  In  tlie  average  age  at  marriage,  it  will 
be  observed  how  very  nearly  the  numbers  between 
15  and  20,  and  20  and  25,  correspond  ;  and  how 
far  below  these  numbers  all  the  marriages  from  25 
to  50  are :  a  vast  majority  marrying  between  15 
and  25, — those  from  15  to  20,  however,  being  the 
most  numerous.  On  looking  at  the  premature 
cases  it  will  appear  tiiat  a  great  majority  occur  at 
the  seventh  mouth  of  pregnancy. 

TRAN SACTIONS~OF’TkaRN'eD  SOCI ETIES. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  KING’S  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  SESSION,  NOV.  12.  ■ 

Dr.  Todd,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  on  taking  tlie  chair,  congratue 
latcd^  the  society  on  the  nuoierousness  of  th- 
meeting,  and  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  large 
number  of  visitors  present.  He  expressed  the 
highest  approbation  of  the  objects  of  the  society, 
and  ot  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  carried  out ;  and  pointed  out  the  anxiety 
and  diligence  shown  by  Dr.  Rayner,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Pittard,  honorary  secretary,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  as  meriting  honourable  ac- 
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knowledgment  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
recommended  the  introduction  of  discussions  on 
cases,  at  the  ordinary  meetings — a  course  which, 
he  thought,  would  tend  greatly  to  advance  prac¬ 
tical  medicineand  surgery.  He  would  now  call  upon 
Mr.  Smee  for  his  promised  introductory  address. 

Alfred  Smee,  V.P.,  F.R.S.,  stated  that  the 
society  was  instituted  by  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  students,  to  afford  opportunities  for  mutual 
improvement ;  but,  if  any  students  had  more 
share  than  others  in  the  foundation  of  the  society, 
the  credit  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  Messrs. 
Druitt  and  Challice. 

The  society  was  especially  instituted  to  encou* 
rage  observation,  the  facility  of  employing  lan¬ 
guage  in  writing  and  speaking,  the  habit  of 
reasoning  from  facts,  and  the  deduction  of  truth 
by  free  discussidn. 

He  then  called  attention  to  the  scope  of  the 
society,  which  he  stated  has  always  embraced  the 
whole  range  of  natural  knowledge.  Papers  have 
been  read  upon  the  properties  of  matter,  the 
forces  of  attraction,  light,  heat,  sound,  electricity, 
and  magnetism ;  the  various  sciences  emanaling 
therefrom,  as  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  &c. 

The  Society  next  considers  organic  bodies^ — bo¬ 
dies  existing  in  two  physical  states,  and  whicb  are 
hot  only  held  together  by  internal  forces^  but  are 
also  continually  undergoing  changes,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  external  forces  of  heat,  light,  and 
other  forces. 

The  society  has  had  papers  upon  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  man-— the  most,  exalted  pf  organized 
beings.  From  man,  the  society  has  been  led  to  the 
consideration  of  mind,  life,;  and  death ;  and  from 
these,  to  the  great  First  Cause  of  natural  pheno¬ 
mena. 

The  society  has  also  considered  the  corollations 
of  the  knowledge  drawn  from  inductive  philo¬ 
sophy,  with  those  drawn  from  revealed  religion ; 
but  that  the  society  was  always  anxious  for  both 
roads  to  be  followed  independently,  and  neither 
made  to  bend  to  the  other,  as  the  end  of  both 
must  be  the  same. 

The  society  also  discusses  the  action  of  matter 
upon  the  body,  the  body  on  the  mind,  and  con¬ 
versely  the  mind  upon  the  body.  The  question 
of  abnormal  action  or  disease,  and  the  various 
localities  in  which  disease  occurs. 

The  society  has  also,  on  various  occasions,  con¬ 
sidered  various  pseudo-sciences — as  those  of  mes¬ 
merism,  phrenology,  homceopathy,  animal  mag¬ 
netism. 

By  these  means,  Mr.  Smee  stated,  the  society 
had  given  rise  to  many  excellent  papers;  and, 
moreover,  that  its  members,  having  been  well 
trained  in  original  investigation,  have  produced 
many  valuable  works,  and  several  of  the  members 
have  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  lecturers. 

Mr.  Smee  then  alluded  to  the  prizes  awarded 
by  the  society,  and  called  particular  attention  to 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  Rayner 
in  promoting  these  rewards,  and  in  giving  a  medal 
to  promote  discussion. 

Mr.  Smee  then  stated,  that  being  unwilling  to 
come  before  them  without  some  contribution,  he 
would  exhibit  a  surgical  invention  of  his  own. 
It  consisted  in  the  application  of  guttapurcha  for 
various  surgical  purposes.  He  stated — 

“  I  have  employed  this  substance,  when  rolled  out 
into  tablets,  for  the  formation  of  splints,  similar  to 
those  which  I  described  as  being  made  from  the 
moulding  tablets  in  the  ‘  Medical  Gazette  ’  and 
•  Lancet  ’  for  the  vear  1839. 

“  It  has  advantages  over  the  moulding  tablets 
which  I  there  described,  inasmuch  as  tablets  of 
this  material,  rolled  to  the  required  thickness,  are 
more  easily  moulded  into  the  required  form  when 
soaked  in  hot  water. 

“  It  has,  moreover,  advantages  in  its  being  im¬ 
pervious  and  uninjured  by  water,  alcoliol,  ether, 

I  acid,  and  alkaline  solutions ;  and,  therefore,  espe¬ 
cially  applicable  to  interrupted  splints,  where  an 
aperture  is  required  to  be  left  for  the  application 
of  these  substances. 

“  It  is  not  so  good,  however,  as  the  moulding 
tab^t,  inasmuch  as  it  retains  the  perspiration, 


while  the  moulding  tablet  transmits  it.  This 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  puncturing  nu¬ 
merous  holes  in  the  guttapurcha,  or  by  lining  it 
with  a  piece  of  thin  lint,  which  allows  the  per¬ 
spiration  to  escape.  If  the  perspiration  is  re¬ 
tained,  it  irritates  and  excoritates  the  skin. 

“  I  have  employed  this  substance  for  fractured 
limbs  and  diseased  joints  ;  I  have  also  found  it  of 
great  value,  after  the  division  of  tendons,  for  con¬ 
tractions  ;  and  also  extremely  valuable  in  cases 
where  pressure  or  counter-pressure  is  to  he  em¬ 
ployed,  as  the  force  may  be  then  distributed  over 
a  large  e.xtent  of  the  body. 

“  The  moulding  tablets  for  fractures  are,  in  my 
opinion,  not  as  much  employed  as  they  deserve, 
solely,  I  believe,  because  surgeons  do  not  like  the 
trouble  of  their  preparation.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  hope  that  guttapurcha  tablets  will 
cause  a  far  more  extensive  adoption  of  this  form 
of  spfint.” 

Lastly,  Mr.  Smee  called  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  various  grades  of  the  society,  and  congra¬ 
tulated'  the  members  in  having  tlie  very  able  and 
kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Todd,  for  their  President. 
He  concluded  by  inviting  free  discussion  upon 
all  points  presented  to  their  notice ;  as  he  re¬ 
minded  them,  that  “the  grand,  and  indeed  the 
only,  character, of  truth  is,  to  remain  unchanged 
under  every  possible  form  of  fair  inquiry.’’ 

Dr.  Rayner  said,  he  could  not  allow  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pass  without  acknowledging  the  compli¬ 
ments  paid  him  by  the  President  and  by  Mr. 
Smee.  Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  he  first 
entered  King’s  College  as  a  student,  and  during 
that  period  he  had  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Medical  Society  in 
connexion  with  the  College.  It  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  him,  that  his  efforts  had  been  so 
flatteringly  acknowledged  by  those  who  some  few 
years  since  were  his  teachers,  and  whose  good 
opinion  he  was  always  ambitious  to  obtain.  The 
success  of  the  society  must  now  be  obvious  ;  the 
triumphs  of  the  past  must  encourage  us  to  hope 
well  for  the  future,  and  induce  us  all  to  labour  on 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  objects  with  the 
greater  zeal,  from  the  assurance  which  the  past 
gives  of  ultimate  and  complete  success  in  all 
enterprises  undertaken  with  disinterested  and  good 
intentions.  In  submitting  the  following  resolution, 
he  felt  assured  that  he  was  but  echoing  the  unani¬ 
mous  feelings  of  all  present, — “  That  the  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Smee,  for  the  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  him  this  evening.’’ 

Mr.  Pittard  seconded  the  resolution,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  inform  those  who 
had  recently  become  members,  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  his  duties  towards  the  society  as  perma¬ 
nent  honorary  secretary  (permanent  only  during 
’the  pleasure  of  the  society,  but  not  going  out  of 
office  at  stated  periods).  He  felt  gratified  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  by  the  President : 
his  exertions  were  more  than  amply  repaid  by  the 
success  of  the  society.  He  could  not  conceive  how, 
in  the  present  day,  a  medical  man  can  witness  the 
giant  steps  of  engineering  and  other  sciences  and 
arts,  and  be  contented  with  doing  one  iota  less  than 
his  utmost  to  urge  on  his  own  art  to  similar  advance. 
Could  they  calmly  see  medical  art  left  behind  ?  F or 
the  last  two  years  he  had  been  so  circumstanced  as 
to  be  able  to  perform  the  important  and  somewhat 
onerous  duties  of  secretary  to  the  society,  and  he 
felt  convinced  that  he  could  not  have  employed 
the  time  he  had  spent  in  the  society’s  affairs  in  a 
way  that  would  have  tended  more  to  advance  that 
science  and  that  art  to  which  his  life  was  conse¬ 
crated.  He  had,  this  year,  as  a  colleague  in  the 
office  of  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Stevens,  well  known 
for  zeal  and  activity;  and  he  felt  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  seeing  the  President’s  chair  filled 
by  one  so  pre-eminently  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Stevens  announced  the  names  of  several 
candidates  for  membership. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  of  the  meeting 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Webb,  which  having  been  acknowledged,  the 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  conversazione. 


ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Meeting  of  Nov.  11;  Dr.  PaiCHA-an,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  184G-7, 
Dr.  King  furnished  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ethnological  Section  of  the  Southampton 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

The  President  then  took  a  brief  survey  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  ethnology,  and  afterwards  submitted  a 
paper  on  the  Malayo  Polynesian  Races.  The 
study  of  ethnology,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Prichard,  Tcquires  the  cultivation  of  several 
different  branches  of  knowledge.  The  phy¬ 
sical  department  of  ethnology  calls  forth  accurate 
anatomical  and  physiological  researches  into  the 
peculiarities  of  human  races;  but  this  cannot  be 
made  available  to  the  history  of  nations,  and  their 
mutual  affinities  or  diversities  of  origin,  without 
assistance  derived  from  other  sources.  Among 
these  aids  the  most  important  and  generally  appli¬ 
cable  are  the  examination  and  comparison  of  lan¬ 
guages  The  term  philology,  which  is  often  given 
to  this  pursuit,  is  too  vague  in  its  meaning,  and  it 
has  often  been  approprjaled  to  inquiries  connected 
with  classical  literature.  We  want  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  expression  to  denote  that  study  of  languages 
which  is  subservient  to  ethnology,  and  which 
assists  us  in  tracing  the  mutual  relations  and  origin 
of  the  different  tribes  or  races  of  men.  Com¬ 
parative  glottology,  or  comparative  lexiology,  is 
the  more  obvious  term  for  this  new  science,  tor  it 
really  deserves  that  name.  It  is  a  mor*  legitimate 
expression  than  linguistical  science,  which  some 
writers  have  adopted.  Other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  contribute  in  aid  of  ethnolbgy  may  be 
included  under  the  head  of  history,  or  more  defi¬ 
nitely,  archteology.  This  comprises  all  that  can  be 
collected  from  the  writings  of  ancient  historians 
and  geographers — all  that  the  poetry,  mythology, 
and  literature  of  different  nations  afford  in  eluci¬ 
dation  of  their  origin  and  affinities,  as  well  as 
everything  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  inscriptions,  and  various  works  of 
art  scattered  through  different  tountries.  After 
giving  several  facts  in  support  of  his  view's,  Dr. 
Prichard  pointed  out  the  greatest  steps  of  ad¬ 
vancement  which  have  been  made  in  these  several 
branches  of  study. 

The  name  of  Malayo  Polynesian  is  given  to  all 
those  nations  of  the  Great  Southern  Ocean  whose 
dialects  have  been  found  to  bear  an  affinity  to  the 
language  of  the  Malays.  This  is  well  known  to  be 
the  case  with  a  great  number  of  tribes  spread  over 
different  groups  of  islands  from  Madagascar  to 
Easter  Island.  In  the  first  age  of  the  history  of  this 
people,  the  collective  body  existed  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  the  Tahitians  and  New  Zealanders 
of  the  present  time.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  they  were  spread  over  all  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  .Oceans.  A  second  period  in 
the  history  of  the  race  begins  with  the  early  colo¬ 
nization  of  Java.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
event  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Javanese  era,  but  this  is  the  most  probable  sup¬ 
position.  The  Indoizing  Javanese  formed  dialects 
by  amalgamating  the  pure  Sanscrit  of  their 
colonists — perhaps  conquerors,  at  any  rate  civi¬ 
lizers — with  the  old  Polynesian,  and  formed  the 
Bhasa  Dhalera,  and  at  length  the  poetical  and 
literary  language,  the  Kaur.  'I’liey  spread  their 
conquests  far  and  near  over  the  Indian  seas.  'Phe 
extent  of  their  conquests  or  colonization,  or  of  the 
influence  of  their  religion  and  literature,  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  particular  tribes;  Sumatra 
and  Celebes,  and  the  continental  Malayan  penin¬ 
sula,  were  near  to  the  centre  of  this  influence. 
The  third  period  is  the  Mohammedan.  'I’he  de¬ 
cline  of  Javanese  influence  was  perhaps  coeval 
with  the  extension  of  Islam  on  the  ruins  of  Hin¬ 
duism.  The  Pagan  worship  and  the  Indian  form 
of  society  still  exist  in  the  island  of  Bali,  near 
Java,  whither  the  Brahmins  retired  on  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Java  by  the  converts  to  Moham¬ 
medanism. 
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Flora  Calpeiuns :  Contributions  to  thn  Botany  and  [ 

Topograjyhy  of  Gibraltar  aoid  its  Xcighbow  hood. 

By  B.  F.  Kelaart,  M.D.  3vo.,  jij).  219. 

London,  1846. 

We  have  been  innch  pleasfd  with  the  poriisnl  of 
this  volume.  Afti’r  a  jndicinns  introflnetion,  it 
gives  a  short  sketch  oftiio  cdily  history  ol  Gibraltar, 
with  observations  upon  its  importance  to  Great 
Britain  j  then  passes  on  to  consider  its  goographLcal 
position,  its  geological  characters,  its  sources  of 
water,  its  meteorology,  and  the  nature  of  its  climate. 
This,  Dr.  Kelaart  considers, for  the  mojtpart,  to  be 
not  healthy.  The  changes  of  w  ind  are  sudden  and 
severe,  owing  to  the  exposed  situation  of  the  rock  ; 
but  a  south-easterly  wind,  which  tlie  people  con¬ 
sider  very  unwholesome,  generally  prevails  for  lialf 
the  year. 

“  The  climate  of  Gibraltar,”  .says  our  author, 
“had  been  represented  to  me  as  equal  to  any  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  great  was  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  not  to  find  what  I  expected.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  more  oppressive  than  even  the  thermo- 
metrical  observations  would  indicate,  owing  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  which 
is  prevented  by  the  heighl^and  peculiar  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  rock,  most  of  the  winds  blowing  only 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  rock;  and  often,  when 
raging^  tempestuously  on  the  eastern  side, 
there  is  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  in  the  town 
of  Gibraltar :  then,  the  only  consolation  the  in¬ 
habitants  have  is  a  dense  fog,  which  rather  cools 
the  air. 

“  The  summer  nights  retain  nearly  all  the  heat 
of  the  day,  there  not  being  sufficient  time  for  the 
rock  to  become  cool  before  the  sun  rises  again.  The 
reflected  heat  from  the  rocky  surfaces  of  Gibraltar 
is  of  itself  a  great  source  of  suffering  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants.” — (Pp.  28,  29.) 

“  What  renders  the  climate  of  Gibralter  distress¬ 
ing  to  invalids  is  the  prevalence  of  the  easterly  wind, 
or  Levanter,  which  blows,  sometimes,  for  four  or 
five  weeks  togetlier  ;  and  during  jiearlj’  all  this 
period,  thick  dark  clouds  hang  over  the  rock,  and 
the  fog  on  the  neutral  ground  is  frequently  as  thick 
as  any  November  fog  in  London.  Various  are  the 
sensations  ascribed  to  the  Levant  wind,  but  the 
general  one  is  that  of  lassitude  and  dulness  of 
spirits  ;  and  frequently  one  feels  as  if  covered  w'ith 
a  wet  blanket,  or  walking,  when  heated,  in  a  damp 
cellar.”— (P.  30.) 

Dr.  Kelaart  enumerates  the  various  occasions  on 
which  Gibraltar  has  been  visited  with  yellow 
fever,  and  makes  some  very  sensible  comments 
upon  the  pathological  character  of  it.  Denying, 
and  very  properly,  its  contagiousness,  he  further 
doubts  whether  it  be  a  disease  sui  yeiieris,  but 
rather  regards  it  as  an  aggravated  or  a  peculiar 
form  of  the  remittent  fever  of  warm  climates.  In 
this  belief  he  is  not  novel,  for  it  was  first  broached 
several  years  back,  and  lias  since  that  time  had 
many  supporters ;  nevertheless,  his  observations 
are  very  acceptable,  backed  as  they  are  by  certain 
valuable  matters  of  fact. 

“I  must  confess,”  says  he,  “  that  my  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  most  schools,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  a 
distinct  disease  from  all  other  forms  of  fever,  has  been 
much  shaken,  from  the  recent  prevalence  of  a 

nondescript’  fever  on  board  her  Majesty’s  ships 
Caledonia  and  Formidable,  whilst  in  the  Gibraltar 
Bay,  during  the  late  disturbances  between  Morocco 
and  France.  The  former  vessel  was  fresh  from 
England,  and  the  latter  from  Malta,  and  had  been 
only  a  few  weeks  off  Gibraltar,  when  a  fever  broke 
out  arnong  the  crews,  several  of  those  labouring 
under  it  being  admitted  into  the  military  hospital 
when  I  was  doing  duty  there.  All,  however,  did 
not  present  the  same  symptoms,  but  the  majority 
had  the  deep  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  and  one 
fatal  case  had  many  symptoms  which  even  the 
most  experienced  pronounced  to  be  those  of 
yellow  fever.  Here,  then,  we  had  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  mildest  form  of  remittent  fever  to  that 
of  the  severest  form  of  yellovv  fever — all  occurring 
on  board  the  same  vessels;  the  disease,  at  the  same 
time,  not  attacking,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
any  on  shore,  and  it  left  the  vessels  immediately 


on  going  to  sea.  To  what  cause  are  we  to  atfri- 
bute  the  fever  in  this  ocse?  Surely  to  a  local  I 
origin,  though  perhaps  not  to  one  on  shore,  for  i 
there  it  was  likely  also  to  have  prevailed  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  The  only  circumstance  I  observed 
which  might  in  the  slightest  detrree  be  supposed  to 
have  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  disease, 
was  the  stencli  along  the  Line- wall,  producerl  con¬ 
jointly  by  the  eftlavia  from  the  sowers  whiclr  empty 
there,  and  the  gaseous  emanations  from  the  decom- 
po.sition  of  seaweed,  &c. ;  and,  although  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  inferred  tiiat  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  1  may  here  remark, 
that  Major  Tulloch  observes,  in  his  valuable 
Medical  iStutistical  Report  on  Gibraltar,  that  tlie 
yellow  fever  prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  more  in  some 
situations  than  in  others,  particularly  along  the 
Line-wall  facing  the  sea.”— (Pp.  34 — 36.) 

After  a  description  of  the  town  of  Gibraltar,  wo 
come  to  its  botany,  at  first  generally  descriptive, 
and  afterwards  more  in  detail,  with  a  neat  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  rock  and 
its  environs.  This  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  enter  into ;  but  wo  cannot  close  the  volume 
without  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  able 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Kelaart  has  executed  his 
task ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recommend¬ 
ing  his  interesting  work,  both  to  the  general  and 
the  professional  reader. 

Statistics  on  Louffevity,  By  M.  Benviston  de 
CiiATEAUNEUF  (Annalcs  d’Hygiene). 
M.BenvistondeChateauneuf,foundinghisstatements 
upon  numerous  documents,  published  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  &c.  &c.,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  ot  the  nineteenth  century,  establishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results,  which  are  at  variance  with  many  of 
the  existing  tables  of  mortality  Of  a  thousand 
individuals  of  both  sexes  taken  at  their  birth,  443 
survive  at  the  age  of  30,  245  at  60,  180  at  70,  110 
at  80,  and  13  at  90. 
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Half-xjearly  Sxtbscription,  13s.;  Quarterly,  Gs. 

No  nxxmber  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemexi  paying  in,  ad¬ 
vance, 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holdmg  the  “  Me* 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  lolio 
xvoxild  keep  the  xiumbeis  cleaxi  for  bindixig,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  ox'dcr  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  Sjs,  Axt  alloxo- 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade, 

Mr.  Savage’s  lettex'  oxx  the  xixxfavoxirahle  effect  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  Provincial  Medical  axid  Sux'gicalAsso- 
ciaiion  on  the  pxiblic  interests  of  the  membexs  of  the 
College  of  Sxirgeons  exxtex’s  so  lax'gely  into  what 
has  been  said,  and  xoill  he  said  in  due  coux'se,  on 
the  same  sxibject,  that  he  will  probably  himself  ex¬ 
cuse  oxir  non-ixxsertion  of  if, 

A  Student  (Birmingham),  xoho  inveighs  so  stx'ongly 
against  any  Begistration  Bill  lohich  shall  give  the 
possessor  off  ang  medical  diploma,  obtained  by  axxy 
coxiise  ofstxxdy,  hoxcever  shox't  or  imperfect,  hi  any 
locality,  titles  to  practise,  cqxial  or  superior  to  those 
he  txnll  enjoy  from  the  long  coxix’ses  of  the  Apothe- 
earies’  Companxj  and  College  of  Surgeons,  should 
acJdress  himsef  to  the  Coxincil  of  the  Provincial 
Association,  To  get  the  hoxxour  off'bcixxg  registered 
as  consultxng  physicians,  and  sxtperior  sxirgeons 
{fellows'),  they  are  xcilling  to  confex'  on  the  pro- 
ffession  any  amount  of  injux'xj  under  the  head 
touched  by  our  correspondent. 

The  Editors  of  the  “  London  and  Provincial  Medical 
Directory  ”  px-esent  their  campliments  to  the 
Editor  of  the  ”  Medical  Times,”  and  xoill  feel 
greatly  obliged  by  his  making  it  known  through 


s. 


the  pages  of  his  joux'nnl  that  they  are  most  de- 
sii-cxis  of  obtaining  coxTcct  hiformation  on  the 
folloxcinq  heads,  from  all  the  medical  charities 
in  the  kingdom,  for  jniblication  xxi  the  forth¬ 
coming  Dix'eetorg,  viz, : — Designatixms  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Institutions ;  the  number  of  beds  they  re- 
spectively  contain;  the  medical  stafff  of  each ;  , 
the  average  number  of  in  and  out  q^txtients ; 
axid  the  Schools,  if  any,  in  connection  xcith  such 
medical  charity. 

The  Editoi's  of  the  Dix-ectorg  xeoxdd  esteem  it  a 
great  favour,  if  those  gentlemen  xeho  have  not 
ali-cady  done  so,  xcould  fox'xmrd  the  required  in- 
formatioxi  fi-om  the  medical  charities  to  which 
they  are  attached,  46,  Princes-sti-eet,  Leicester-  • 
sqxtare. 

A  Steadfast  Supporter  has  been  anticipated  in  his  ' 
suggestion.  He  have  already  done  the  act  of 
justice  px’oposed  to  us,  Whexi  the  hon,  member  ' 
xcas  so  gxlevously  charged  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  xoe  published  the  report  of  the  trial  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  inswance  company, 
exactly  as  given  in  the  ^'Annual  Register,” 
The  report  appeared  in  the  Medical  Times,  July 
20,  1 844.  We,  simple  as  xoe  were,  fancied  that 
lee  teex'e  doing  the  pxerson  a  service.  Judge, 
then,  our  suxprise,  xuhen  the  next  number  of  a 
cex'tain  jownial  denounced  the  report  as  an  in¬ 
famous  fabrication,  ptledged  the  xcritex's  vex'acity 
that  the  matter  shoxdd  be  instantly  submitted  to 
counsel’s  opinion,  and  threatened  we  know  not 
xchat.  We  have  heax'd,  of  coux'se,  no  more  about 
the  matter. 

Numerous  Correspondents,  ic/jo  7tot'c  addx-essedus 
on  the  subject  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company  of 
England,  axid  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners  in 
England,  are  ixxformcd  that  xoe  have  no  x-eason  to 
fancy  that  the  society  coxitcxnplate  any  wholesale 
px'osecuiions ,  except  against  empirics  ;  that,  if  they  . 
do,  xoe  xooxild  lexid  them  no  support  ixi  such  a 
dii'ectioxi ;  axxd  that  we  believe  the  end  and  aixn  of 
all  classes  of  medical  refomiex's,  axid  especially  of 
those  coxnposing  the  National  Institute,  is,  xohile 
legalizing  all  legitimate  practice — no  matter  xohenee 
the  soux'ce  of  the  diploma,  if  British — to  take 
cax'e  that  the  present  body  shoxdd  xiot  have  their 
respectability  and  practice  injured,  f'or  the  futux’e, 
by  inundations  fx'om  any  college  or  university 
xchere  a  high  standax'd  of'  educatioxi  is  not  up¬ 
held. 

Mr.  Armstrong’s  letter  xoe  ax'e  obliged  to  decline  for 
two  x'easons.  Ist.  It  is  an  answer  to  charges 
not  xnade  in  our  journal,  and  in  xohich  our 
readers  axid  the  proff'ession  have  therefox'e  xio  in¬ 
terest.  2xul.  A  jxexsonal  qxiestimi  of  vex-acity  is 
so  offensively  ixivolved  by  the  correspondence,  that 
we  should  be  immeshed,  not  onlxj  ixi  a  libel  case, 
but  in  a  libel  case  for  xchich  we  should  have 
xio  Justif  cation.  The  latter  contingency  is  one 
ixi  which  xoe  xiever  place  oux'selves.  We  are 
obliged  by  Mr.  Armstx'ong’s  coxnmunicatioxi  to 
oxirselves. 

B. —  The  Affidavits  in  poetry  will  not  suit  our  grave 
columns. 


A  Subscriber,  xoho  does  not  favour  us  toith  his  name, 
calls  our  opinions  on  the  Erovincial  Association 
”  xmwarx'antahle,’’  axid  warns  xis  ayaixist  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  “  the  xchole  medical px'ess,"  Our  answer 
to  our  axionyxnous  ffx'iexid  is,  that  xoe  ax'e  qxx'cpared 
to  welcome  axixj  hostilitxj  on  the  pax't  of  an  oxit-dis- 
taxiced  xlval.  The  public  uxiderstaxid  already  that 

{as  chaxiges  of  price,  size,  and  matter  indicate) 
oxir  coxxtemporaries  oxoe  xis  as  Utile,  as  the  px-o- 
fcsaioxi  owes  xis  great,  gratitude.  Our  xnaxim  is  : 

“  fais  ce  que  dois,  arrive  que  pourra.”  It  has  an- 
sxcex'ed  passably  well  hithex-to,  and  the  future  is  at 
least  as  promising  as  xoe  wex'e  px'epax'ed  to  expect 
it.  As  to  the  thx'eat  of  a  discontinuance  of  sub¬ 
scription,  our  correspondent  is  at  fault  in  his 
calculations.  When  the  Medical  Times  ceases  to 
be  xcorth  xohat  is  charged  for  it,  xoe  shall  begin  to 
beg  a  continxwxnce  of  oxir  coxTespoxident’ s  “pa- 
tx'onage” ;  not  before. 

Mr.  Kay’s  condolences  are  misplaced.  It  is  true  ' 
the  Medical  Times  office  has  been  burnt  down  ; 
but  not  tUl  after  the  Medical  Times  had  left  it. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  insured.  In  fact,  the  house 
destroyed  {in  Wellington  street)  has  ceased  to  be 
xised  as  our  office  for  a  considerahle  time. 
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If  J.  P.  will  conform  to  our  rules,  and  favour  tis 
with  his  name  (in  cmifdence,  if  need  be),  %oo  will 
publish  his  letter, 

A  Member. —  IVe  do  not  suppose  that  the  Apothe¬ 
caries'  Society  can  disturb  the  practiee  of  any 
gentleman,  legitimately  a  medical  practitioner, 
who  so  far  lends  a  helpmg  hand  to  soxind  views  of 
legislation,  as  to  support  xoiih  his  exertions  and 
purse  '' the  National  Institute  of  Medicine,  Sur- 
garxj,  atid  Midtoifery.'' 

E.  C.  A. —  We  would  recommend  our  correspondent 
to  apply  to  Dr.  Coohe,  Caroline-street,  Bedford- 
square,  xcho  xoill  furnish  him  with  the  particulars 
he  requires.  Edinburgh  is  usually  considered  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  universities. 

If  An  Old  Looker-on  will  give  his  name  in  con¬ 
fidence,  we  will  publish  his  letter.  That  a  person 
should  aim  at  public  life— political  and  medico- 
political— who,  to  omit  other  matters,  got  into  the 
Apothecaries’  Society  by  a  fraud,  axid  pretends 
evexi  to  this  day  to  a  physicianship  he  does  not 
possess,  is,  if  true,  an  odd  sign  of  the  times — and 
calls  certainly  both  for  inquiry  and  animadver¬ 
sion.  The  press  would  exist  to  little  purpose  if 
public  interests  are  to  he  intrusted  to  such  hands. 
M.D.,  on  the  “  Practical  working  mi  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  public  of  such  anomalous  confederacies  as 
that  at  Worcester,''  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next 
number,  if  we  can  purvey  space  for  it. 

Mr.  W.  Cory  (of  Arundcl-street,  Uaymaiket) 
forxoards  xis  a  case  of  detexition  of  xirine,  from 
spasmodic  stxnctux'c  of  the  xirethra,  of  long  coxi- 
tinuance ;  the  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  which, 
and  the  very  satisfactory  residts  thereof,  he 
thinks  xvill  be  interesting  :  —  “  Henry  Hill, 
aged  foxrty-two,  a  porter,  in  the  employ  of  Messx's, 
Cox  axid  Gx-eenwood,  axnnxj  agents,  Charing-cx'oss, 
had  for  some  time  been  greatly  distressed,  and  had 
been  subjeeted  to  various  kinds  of  treatmexit,  both 
medical  axid  surgical,  xcithout  sxiccess  I  saxo  him 
frequently, and  coxdd  at  any  time,  xoith  patience 
and  persevex’ance,  pass  a  No,  12  gxim  elastic 
catheter;  and,  although  this  was  aceomplished 
evemy  seeond  or  third  week,  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  from  which  he  found  much  benefit,  still  he 
woxdd  be  attackid  xoith  retention  once,  if  not  more 
fx'equently,  every  week  ;  rendering  his  life  a  bux'- 
den  to  himself,  and  incapacitating  him  from  fol- 
loxoing  his  occupxation ;  causing  mxich  anxiety  of 
mind,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  a  numex'ous  in¬ 
creasing  family,  dependent  entirelxj  xipon  his  ex¬ 
ertions  for  support.  On  the  307A  of  September 
last,  seeing  that  myself  and  manxj  others  of  my 
brother  px'aetitioners  had  been  baffled  in  our  en¬ 
deavours  to  relieve  him,  I  inserted  a  seton  nearly 
tico  inches  in  length  into  the  perineum,  and  the 
result  is,  that  he  has  been  perfectly  free  ever  since 
from  that  distressing  complaint,  unaided  by  medi¬ 
cine  of  any  kind ;  and  that  a  No.  12  catheter  will 
now  pass  xoithout  any  constriction  in  anxjpart  of 
the  urethra," 

D.  O.  L.  (Inner  Temple)  shall  appear  next  week. 

M.  H.  is  sincerely  thanked  for  his  information.  It 
will  be  most  useful. 

The  affidavits  of  Mr.  J.  W.  E.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Wakley  are  unavoidably  postponed  to 
our  next  number. 

Erratum. —  The  paper  recently  published  by  us  on 
Physiology  was  xcritteri  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Brady,  not 
Mr.  II.  Brady. 
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“  ^doctus  quid  enim  saperet,  liberque  laborum 
Kusticus  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  — Horace 

W E  promised,  after  having  replied  to  a  few  of 
the  exceptionable  passages  in  Dr.  Forbes’ 
article  on  hydropathy,  to  investigate  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  quack  Preissnitz,  and  his  worthy 
followers,  to  discover  what  novelty  might  be 
found  therein.  ,We  do  this  with  some  unwil¬ 


lingness,  for  it  has  always  been  our  conviction, 
that  “  every  arrow  shot  at  an  inferior  enemy 
dishonours  the  arm  that  pulls  the  bow  ”  ;  and, 
in  obedience  to  this  belief,  we  are  in  reality  as 
little  disposed  to  break  a  lance  v^ith  a  set  of 
rapacious  cold- water-mongers,  as  to  hurl  a 
javelin  at  widow  Welch,  or  fire  a  shot  at  Perry 
and  Co.  Apart  from  inducements  of  an  ex¬ 
traneous  nature,  we  could  certainly  have  no 
motive  in  showing  up,  or  putting  down,  hydro¬ 
pathic  quackery ;  the  world  is  quite  welcome  to 
it,  if  the  said  world  fancy  it  a  desirable  com¬ 
modity ;  and  as  some  foolery  must  always  be  in 
the  ascendant,  for  ignorant  people  to  run  after 
and  talk  about,  why,  for  anything  we  know  or 
care,  hydropathy  may  as  well  play  the  clown  to 
public  caprice,  as  anything  else.  It  may  empty 
people’s  pockets,  and  shorten  people’s  lives,  to 
any  extent  they  may  choose  to  let  it;  the 
sacrifice  is  theirs,  not  ours  ;  and  if,  in  the  face 
of  legitimate  warning,  modestly  given,  the  rvorld 
will  go  icrong,  we  are  happy  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  no  participators  in  its  ruin. 

We  should  have  continued  silent,  as  we  have 
said,  upon  the  subject  in  question,  and  willingly 
have  left  it  to  its  fate,  had  the  assumption  not 
been  put  forth,  that  hydropathy  is  something 
new.  That  it  is  any  such  thing,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  made  a  vehicle  of  imposture,  and  a 
cover  for  ignorance,  we  emphatically  deny ! 
There  is  nothing  worth  having  in  it,  that  is  not 
legitimately  ours ;  its  varied  applications,  its 
excesses,  its  good  results,  and  its  bad  ones,  are 
matters  of  history  with  us,  and  were  familiar  to 
the  scientific  world  long  before  the  adoption  of 
the  cold-water  cure  by  the  needy  adventurers 
who  considered  it  a  good  patent  for  draining  the 
exchequer  of  the  people.  We  will  now  proceed 
with  our  evidences  in  proof  of  the  absence  of  all 
novelty  in  empirical  hydropathy.  We  shall 
give  only  as  many  references  as  are  necessary  to 
substantiate  our  position  :  very  many  more  we 
could  give,  but  cur  space  is  too  much  demanded 
to  allow  us  to  throw  any  of  it  away.  Our  re¬ 
search  having  been  completed,  we  shall  termi¬ 
nate  these  articles  by  a  few  plain  inferences. 

A  great  feature  of  wonderment  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  hydropathic  quacks,  is  the  impunity 
with  which  they  expose  their  patients  to  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Like  quacks  in  gene¬ 
ral,  they  only  direct  their  voice  to  the  ear  of 
the  million  ;  and  it  need  be  no  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that,  when  a  multitude  of  ignoramuses 
are  told  they  may  play  with  fire  and  water  with¬ 
out  danger,  they  begin  to  think  the  world  is 
very  much  wiser  than  in  the  days  of  their  grand¬ 
fathers  and  grandmothers,  from  whom  they 
received  very  different  admonitions.  To  tell  a 
stupid  fellow',  who  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  before,  that  a  honh-fide  live  man 
can  be  plumped  into  a  bath  hot  enough 
to  boil  his  blood,  and  then  into  another 
cold  enough  to  freeze  it,  and  all  without 
killing  him,  is  enough  to  make  the  clown’s  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  himself  wonder  whether  the 
globe  he  inhabits  is  not  turning  into  a  large 
lunatic  asylum.  We  know  nothing  more  likely 
than  this  to  create  a  fit  of  the  grins  amongst 
the  many  who  are  always  ready  to  be  astonished 
at  anything.  It  is  this  unhappy  many  (mercy, 


what  a  many  I)  whose  heads,  being  only  nomi¬ 
nally  such,  are  fain  to  borrow  the  services  of 
other  heads  capable  of  doing  their  ow-n  work 
and  something  more,  if  they  are  paid  for  it ;  it 
is  this  many,  we  say,  who  trumpet  forth  the 
belief  that,  never  since  the  days  when  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  ate  grass,  has  there  been  anything  to 
compare  with  doing  a  man  service  by  scalding 
and  starving  him  alternately.  Talk  of  blowing 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  mouth,  it’s  child’s  play 
to  necromancy  like  this.  Such  is  the  prattle  of 
the  unwashed  tribe,  who  are  fit  offerings  for  the 
altar  of  Preissnitz  ! 

Now',  it  so  happens,  that  in  all  countries,  and 
in  all  ages,  the  novelty  of  this  German  impostor 
has  been  a  common  practice  with  the  people.  It 
was  a  custom  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to 
plunge  themselves  into  cold  water  after  im¬ 
mersion  in  hot ;  and  this  custom,  remarked  by 
Pythagoras  during  his  travels  in  Egypt,  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Pythagoras 
introduced  it  into  Greece,  and  it  became  popu- 
l&r  through  his  patronage. 

The  earlier  bathing  of  the  Romans  w'as  con¬ 
ducted  on  this  plan.  From  the  caldnrium,  or 
the  sudatoria,  the  hot  bath  or  the  sweating 
rooms,  the  bathers  plunged  immediately  into 
the  cold  bath.  Great  benefit  was  said  to  result 
from  the  practice,  and  it  became  especially 
popular  after  Antoninus  Musa  had  cured 
Augustus  of  a  severe  disease  by  a  frigid  dip¬ 
ping  ;  but  its  celebrity  was  lessened  by  the  cold 
Alexander  caught,  on  plumping  into  the  Cyd- 
nus,  after  the  sweating  process  of  rescuing 
Tarsus;  and  was  altogether  lost  when  Mar- 
cellus  suffered  martyrdom  on  trying  the  same 
experiment.  After  this,  the  tepidarium  came 
into  fashion  amongst  the  Romans,  though  the 
more  effeminate  of  them  used  the  hot  bath 
alone. 

In  a  very  different  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
by  a  very  different  class  of  people,  was  this 
selfsame  practice  fashionable,  in  ages  g'one  by. 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  voyage  up  the 
Missouri,  describe  a  vapour  bath  of  the  savage 
American  tribes,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
was  a  hollow  square,  of  six  or  eight  feet  deep, 
formed  in  the  river  bank,  by  damming  up  with 
mud  the  other  three  sides,  and  covering  the 
whole  completely,  except  an  aperture  about  two 
feet  wide,  at  the  top.  The  bathers  descend  by 
this  hole,  taking  with  them  a  number  of  heated 
stones  and  jugs  of  water ;  and,  after  being  seated 
round  the  room,  throw  the  water  on  the 
stones  till  the  steam  becomes  of  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  for  their  purposes.  Almost 
universally  these  baths  are  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  running  water,  into  which  the  Indians 
plunge  immediately  on  coming  out  of  the 
vapour  bath,  and  sometimes  return  again  and 
subject  themselves  to  a  second  perspiration : 
and  this  bathing  is  employed  by  them  either  for 
pleasure  or  health,  being  in  esteem  for  all  kinds 
of  disease. 

The  Russians,  as  everybody  knows,  have 
been  in  the  habit,  from  time  invmemorial,  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  vicissitudes  of  tempe¬ 
rature.  After  enduring  a  vapour  bath,  of  a 
beat  of  44  deg.  Reaumur,  until  they  are  per¬ 
spiring  excessively  at  every  pore,  they  plunge 
themselves  instantly  into  cold  water,  or  roll 
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themselves  in  snow.  This,  according  to  Tooke, 
they  do,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Albert  de  Mandesloes,  in  his  “  Travels  in  the 
East  Indies,”  says  that  the  Japanese  ney6r  ^iiid 
their  children’s  loins,  but  strengthen  them  by 
plunging  them,  when  warm,  into  very  bold, 
water. 

Olearius  tells  us  that  the  Muscovites,  both 
male  and  female,  come  out  of  their  hot  stoves, 
reeking  with  perspiration,  and  immerse  them¬ 
selves  in  cold  water ;  whilst  in  winter  they  loll 
themselves,  thus  heated,  in  beds  of  snow.  In 
Livonia,  he  says,  the  Finlanders  accustom  them¬ 
selves  from  childhood  to  these  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  several  times  in  succession,  daily. 

Tavernier  mentions  that  the  Armenians  are 
in  the  habit,  about  Christmas,  of  plunging 
their  children,  whilst  hot,  into  rivers ;  and  that 
the  King  of  Persia  is  often  a  witness  of  this 
ceremony  near  Ispahan.. 

Individual  experiments,  proving  how  easily 
excesses  of  heat  and  cold  can  be  borne  in 
succession,  are  numerous  enough.  In  the 
“Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,”  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  sixty-fifth  volume,  are  some 
curious  experiments  in  point,  by  Dr.  Fordyce 
and  Sir  Charles  Blagdcn.  “During  the  whole 
day,”  says  the  latter,  “  we  passed  out  of  the 
heated  room  (the  temperature  of  the  air 
being  from  240  deg.  to  260  deg.),  after 
every  experiment,  immediately  into  the  cold 
air,  without  any  precaution ;  after  exposing  our 
naked  bodies  to  the  heat,  and  sweating  most 
violently,  we  instantly  went  into  a  cold  room 
and  staid  there,  even  some  minutes  before  we 
began  to  dress ;  yet  no  one  received  the  least 
injury,”  In  the  same  volume.  Dr.  Dobson,  of 
Liverpool,  records  similar  experiments  that  were 
attended  wfith  like  consequences,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  mentions  that  Mr.  Park  was  for  some 
time  iu  a  stove  heated  to  202  deg.,  aud  yet  went 
into  the  external  air,  in  his  usual  clothing, 
during  a  hard  frost,  and  was  in  no  wise  hurt  by 
it.  Dr.  Currrie,  in  his  celebrated  work,  tells  us 
that  he  learnt  at  Glasgow,  in  the  spring  of 
1/80,  that  it  was  common  for  the  workmen  in 
the  glass  manufactory,  after  enduring  for  some 
time  the  consuming  heat  of  their  furnaces,  to 
plunge  into  the  Clyde;  a  practice  which  they 
found  in  no  respect  injurious.  Ourselves  have 
curiously  visited  several  glass-works,  in  prose¬ 
cuting  this  subject,  and  have  found  men  habi¬ 
tually  in  the  practice  of  enduring  a  “  crucible- 
heat  ”  (where  the  molten  glass  is  ready  for 
disposal)  such  as  no  ordinary  mortal  could  bear 
for  many  minutes,  and  yet  running  from  time 
to  time  in  the  cold  air,  or  plunging  their  hands 
and  faces  into  cold  water.  Yet  rarely  do  these 
men  take  cold,  and  “  never,”  they  say,  from  this 
seemingly  hazardous  practice.  In  particular, 
we  know  a  man  in  one  of  these  manufactories, 
who  lives  a  sort  of  Cyclopian  life,  by  having  to 
be  the  frequent  attendant,  or  superintendent,  of 
drying  brim^one.  The  place  in  which  this  said 
material  is  desiccated  has  a  temperature  worthy 
of  a  salamander,  yet,  every  half  hour  is  the  poor 
fellow  in  this  oven  for  several  minutes  at  a 
time,  aud  thence  back  again  into  cold  air— - 
yet  he  rarely  suffers  for  his  exposure. 


We  could  quote  from  personal  experience 
and  from  research,  many  parallel  proofs 
of  the  ease,  or  the  advantage  with  which 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  may  be  en¬ 
dured.  We  think,  Imwever,  that  we  have 
furnished  enough  to  convince  our  readers 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  marvellous  statements  of 
the  hydrOpathists  are  merely  echos  of  old 
truths,  gathered  from  history,  and  confirmed 
by  every-day  experience.  The  practice  of  going 
“  hissing  hot/’dike  Falstaff,  into  cold  water,  is  ’ 
surely  no  novelty.  The  Roman  youths,  we 
know,  were  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves 
on  the  Campus  Martins,  before  'plunging  into 
the  Tiber;  they  were  consequently  immersed 
whilst  in  a  fever  heat,  and  during  excessive 'per¬ 
spiration;  yet  they  affirmed,  that  the  practice 
was  .beneficial  and  conducive  to  health,  and 
especially  to  tranquil  sleep.  Any  one  '  found ' 
afraid  of  the  risk  was  even  jeered  upon  it. 
Horace,  after  asking  Lydia  why  her  lover  ne¬ 
glects  his  exercises  on  the  Campus  Martids, 
pertinently  inquires — ■ 

**Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tang^re’^?  ‘ 

In  our  own  day,  the  safety,  or  rather  the  de¬ 
sirableness,  of  taking  a  cold  bath  with  the  body 
heated  instead  of  chilled,  is  as  familiar  as  a 
household  phrase.  There  is  not  a  bathing- 
machine  woman  between  Jolin-o’-Groats’ House 
and  the  Lalid’s-end,  but  is  ready  to  tell  you,  that 
to  jump  into  the  sea,  cold,  is  to  be  starved  for 
your  trouble ;  whilst,  as  they  quaintly  express  it, 
to  go  in  hot,  is  “  to  take  the  chill  off  the 
water.  Before  Preissnitz  was  in  embryo,  or 
his  ancestors  for  generations  before  him,  this 
part  of  his  marvellonsness  was  a  common  fact 
that  everybody  acknowledged  and  knew  the 
truth  of.  Strange  enough,  however,  this  oft- 
told  tale  has  only  to  be  repeated  with  a  different 
•emphasis  and  a  due  pomposity,  and  forthwith 
there  are  dupes  enough  to  be  startled  by  its 
seeming  newness.  Wonderful,  say  the  quacks, 
and  wonderful,  say  their  gulls,  that  a  man  can 
be  put  into  a  hot  bath,  and  then  put  into  a  cold 
one,  without  suffering  death  for  his  diversion  ! 
How  pleasantly  credulous  the  public  is,  to  be 
sure ! 


t  7  qui  niinios  poscebat  honorea 

mmiaa. poscebat  opes,  uumeiqsa  parabat 
Kxceisse  tui'ris  tabulata,  uride  altior  esset 
Casus  et  impulsse  praeceps  iinmaue  ruiuie/* — Juvenal, 

Among  a  small  class  of  small  people  there  is 
kept  up,  and  very  starchedly,  a  bastard  kind  of 
genteel  morality,  amusingly  worth  a  quiet 
study.  It  forms  a  property  that  keeps  their 
small  souls  quits  with  a  very  adverse  fortune. 
Less  substantial  than  the  rent-paying  pig  of  the 
poor  Irish  cotter,  it  is  nursed  with  equal  affec¬ 
tion,  and  stands  in  as  near  a  relation  to  the 
good^people’s  happiness.  Fed  by  the  garbage 
of  daily  falsehoods,  it  keeps  over  their  heads 
the  roof  of  a  little  social  consequence,  and 
makes  them  by  so  much  better  off  in  the  world 
of  personal  importance.  We,  who  good-hu¬ 
mouredly  smile  over  such  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  of  sham  respectability,  have  no  just  idea 
of  its  earnest  consequence  to  the  small  gentry 
themselves.  There  is  a  solemnity  in  their  vindi¬ 
cation  of  importance,  which  shows  that  they  go 


s. 


about  it  with  all  the  deliberation  of  a  system. 
Like  a  schoo!-girl  reciting  a  tragic  passage,  their 
whole  being  is  centred  in  the  momentous  per¬ 
formance.  They  have  seized  somehow  a 
wrong-headed  beau  idial  of  dignified  bearing, 
and  will,  per  fas  et  nefag,  realize  it  with  fidelity. 
Alas  !  success — so  inadequate  to  their  aims — 
gives  us  at  best  but  the  New  Zealander  attempt¬ 
ing,  with,  fish-bone  tools,  Parisian  jewellery  1 
Good  natural  materials  there  may  be,  yet  we 
have  neither  ornamental  gold  nor  a  good  Mosaic 
imitation;  the  aimed-at  show  is  sls  little  present 
as  the  neglected  reality.  Not  more  astray  is 
the  footman  in  undress  talking  “  the  gentle¬ 
man  ”  in  words  of  learned  length  and  ponderous 
sound — length  and  sound  both  wrong.  Worse 
even  than  silence  is  the  ambitious  affectation  in 
revealing  that  intrinsic  vulgarity  which,  in  the 
words  of  Hazlitt,  is  thus  striving  to  run  away 
from  itself ! 

With  regret  we  see  and  say  it :  our  registra¬ 
tion  of  this  unfortunate  class  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  if  we  omitted  to  inscribe  in  our  list — of 
courie  with  due  'classification  of  grades — the 
names  of  the  learned  writers  who  bear  the 
heavy  pressure  of  thd  seiehtific  rrianagemeut  of 
the  Provincial  Association,  tmd  ^ho  have  re¬ 
cently  favoured  us  with  their  very  respectable 
“opinions  and  ruminations.”  Although  diis 
aliter  visum  est,  we  could  have  well  wished 
that  our  brother  pressmen,  having  an  honest 
toil  before  them,  had  contented  themselves  with 
getting  through  the  castigation  they  had  to  in¬ 
flict  on  us  in  the  plain,  straightforward  way 
that  became  their  office,  without  troubling 
themselves  or  overwhelming  us  with  needless 
assurances  of  their  superior  breeding,  education, 
and  literary  attainments !  Dissertations  on 
self-consequence  by  editorial  gentlemen  may 
be  pleasing,  hut  are  not  relevant  recreations. 
A  frank,  unminced  truth  is  worth  a  bushel-full 
of  them.  It  is,  doubtless,  genteel  to  escape  co¬ 
vertly  a  responsibility  assumed  practically — and 
there  is  some  ingenuity  in  making  “respectability” 
a  cloak  for  malice,  and  virtue  the  best  disguise 
for  wounded  pride — but  we  don’t  like  the  sys¬ 
tem.  If  there  be  malice,  or  if  there  be  vulgarity, 
the  least  repulsive  form  they  can  assume  is  their 
own;  the  one  hiding  its  sting  under  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  moderation ;  and  the  other — disguising 
its  nature  under  an  extravagance  of  squeamish¬ 
ness — excite  a  doubled  feeling  of  hostility,  in 
which,  to  our  hate  of  vice,  is  superadded  our 
disgust  at  meanness.  The  double  hypocrite, 
whose  Pharisaical  homage  to  gentjlity  and 
virtue  involves  an  everlasting  impeachment  of 
the  genuine  article  iu  other  people — who  con¬ 
ditionally  hints  a  calumny  he  dare  not  word,, 
and  circuitously  conjectures  up  a  claim  for  per-, 
sonal  superiority  he  cannot  substantiate— may  win 
a  momentary  triumph  in  the  small  intrigues  of 
contemptible  coteries,  but  will  find  himself  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  whenever  compelledt 
as  now,  to  encounter  honest  opponents  on  a 
public  stage. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  we  have 
recently  yielded  our  columns  to  a  clever,  un¬ 
sparing,  but  just  investigation  into  the  policy 
and  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association.  The  subject  was  surely  s'" 
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legitimate  matter  of  public  debate ;  if  it  be  not, 
medical  journalism  ought  to  be  extinguished  by 
act  of  Parliament.  Nut  a  line  that  we  have 
admitted  on  that  public  question  can  be  quoted 
to  show  that  the  limit  of  fair,  gentlemanly  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  overstepped  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  take  high 
ground.  We  first  defy  objection  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  we  secondly  defy>  proof,  that  in  a  single  ■ 
instance  it  has  been  misconducted.  We  repeat 
most  emphatically,  that  ,  the  itself  is 

not  more  public  than  the  manner  of  its  discns- 
sion.  A  publie  Association  has  been  a<^udg:ed 
and  condemned  solely  on  public  considerations^^ 
We  say  further,  that  some  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the 
Association  owe  us  gratitude  for  the  personal 
forbearance  tliey  have  been  indulged  <vith. 
It  is  a  '  forbearance  by  no  means  made 
necessary  by  the  canons  of  polemical  war¬ 
fare,  or  the  rules  of  gentlemanly  propriety. 
They  were  spared,  though  open  to  just  accusa¬ 
tion,  because  the  public  object  we  had  in  view 
did  not  require  their  immolation-  Well,  the 
gentlemen  thus  spared,  and  tliuso  answerable 
fur  the  mismauagenient  we  have  thus 

laid  bar V  bw  compelled  into  a 

defeoce.  ..LetjUs  iqark  how  they  have  set  about 
it,.  -  According  tp.^eir  ctcn  authority,  they  are 
(as  the  4.lil€  and  rulers  and  writers  and  legis- 
of  the  Association),  "gentlemen  of  con¬ 
siderable  attainments,  of  standing  in  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  :of  high  moral  character.”  They 
have  for  "  one  object” — or  rather,  that  we  may 
write  good  English,  they  have  for  objects  of 
their  public  solicitude — “  the  maintenance  of  pro¬ 
fessional  honour  and  respectability,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  professional  good  feeling.”  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  these  excellencies,  autographically 
claimed,  they  have  another:  a  vast  "distaste 
of  vituperation  and  abuse,”  and  of  "  attacks  di¬ 
rected  against  individuals  ”  !  In  what  way, 
then,  do  these  moral,  temperate,  intellectual, 
and  gentlemanly  persons  meet  the  public  in¬ 
vestigation  we  have  pressed  on  them?  Let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  Here  is  the  open¬ 
ing  of  their  reply.  We  entreat  those  of  our 
readers  who,  like  ourselves,  do  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  make  people  believe  that  they  are 
moral,  temperate,  intellectual,  and  gentlemanly, 
to  mark  the  truthful,  unabusive,  and  unvitupe- 
rative  manner  of  their  response. 

“  A  London  medical  journal  (1),  finding,  pro¬ 
bably,  that  its  attacks  on  one  of  its  contemporaries 
have  failed  in  their  object,  and  (2)  that  its  own 
interests  have  been  by  no  means  advanced  by  the 
attempt  to  damage  those  of  a  metropolitan  rival  (3), 
is  now  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  divert  some  of 
the  resources  of  the  Provincial  Association  from 
their  proper  object  (4) — the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  provincial  practitioners  (6).  We  can¬ 
not  indulge  our  contemporary  by  entering  into  the 
lists  with  him  (C).  We  are  not  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  coarse  weapons  which  he  so  unsparingly 
employs ;  and,  if  we  were,  vituperation  and  abuse 
would  be  even  more  distasteful  to  the  members  of 
the  Provincial  Association  in  the  columns  of  their 
own  journal  than  they  are  in  those  of  the  Medical 
Times,  The  members  of  the  Association  are,  as  a 
body,  gentlemen  of  considerable  attainments,  of 
standing  in  their  profession,  and  of  high  moral 
character.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  is 
to  maintain  the  honour  and  respectability  of  all  its 
members,  and  to  promote  good  feeling  among 
them  (7).  Attacks  directed  against  individuals  are 
little  likely  to  accomplish  that  object,  while  (8)  the 
unprovoked  outrage  offered  to  the  Association,  and 


through  the  Association  to  provincial  practitioners 
in  general,  cannot  but  fail,  and  must  overwhelm 
its  autliors  with  confusion  and  defeat.” 

We  have  interposed  the  numerals  to  express 
the  number  of  actual  mistatements  these 
"  gentlemen  of  considerable  attainments,  of 
standing  in  their  profession,  and  , moral  cha¬ 
racter,”  Imve  crowded  into  tbia  short  exordium  ■ 
of  their  reply*  And  first  as  to  the:; facts 

1.  We  huye  not. found  tliatour  attacks  oti  “a 
contemporary”  have  failed  in  their  object.  We 
have  aimed  at  no  object  yet  which  we  have  not 
attained :  a  lesson  to  be  learned  by  others  as  well 
as  by  "  a  contemporary,”  The  affirmation,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  have  ‘'found'''  a  failure  is  con¬ 
trary  to  many  well-known  facts,  is  as  gratuiiuus 
as  it  is  unfounded,  and  just  shows  that  the 
gentlemen  of  "  high  moral  character”  possess 
very  “  considerable  attainments”  in  hazarding^ 
any  "  abusive,”  "  vituperative,”  and  “  per¬ 
sonal”  statements  that  may  suit  the  purpose  of 
tlie  moment.  To  be  sure,  the  wbrd  "  pro^ 
bably”  is  introduced :  "  high  moral  character” 
only  makes  designed  misstatements  "probably.” 
There  is  a  virtue  about  the  "  probably”  which 
clothes  a  falsehood  with  so  fine  an  air  of  mode¬ 
ration  aud  fairness ! 

2.  Whether  we  have  attempted  to  damage 
the  character  or  circulation  of  a  contemporary, 
or  whether  "  a  contemporary  ”  has  attempted 
the  easy  task  itself,  we  will  not  say;  but  it  is 
perfectly  certain,  that  the  Medical  Times,  from 
a  comparatively  contemptible  origin,  enjoys  at 
this  moment  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
medical  journal  in  the  world.  The  mutations 
of  shape,  size,  and  price  of  "  a  contemporary,” 
and  its  utter  loss  of  influence  on  every  subject 
of  professional  interest,  indicate  that  we,  at 
least,  have  by  “  no  means  ”  been  injured  by 
the  competition  we  have  created.  So  much  for 
misstatement  No,  2 — a  misstatement,  again,  as 
gratuitous  as  unfounded. 

3  and  4,  We  are  not  engaged  in  an  endeavour 
to  diveit  any  resources  from  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  provincial  practitioners,  nor  is 
such  promotion,  at  this  moment,  the  "  proper 
object”  of  the  Provincial  Association,  as  managed 
by  its  Council  of  Physicians  and  Surgical  Fel¬ 
lows.  Under  this  short  beading,  then,  we  have 
two  misstatements  from  these  gentlemen  of 
"considerable  attainments  and  bigb  moral 
character,” — both,  again,  as  gratuitous  as  un¬ 
founded. 

5.  These  gentlemen  do  “  indulge  us  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  lists  with  us.”  The  habit  of  misstate¬ 
ment  would  appear  so  inveterate,  that  before 
doing  the  simplest  thing — and  this  is  very 
simple — they  must  affirm  that  they  will  not  do 
it ! 

6.  Wc  do  not  employ  coarse  weapons  un¬ 
sparingly  ;  and  these  "  gentlemen,”  if  they  do 
not  use  them  "skilfully,”  at  all  events  do  use 
them  unsparingly.  We  know  on  their  side  no 
coarser  weapons  than  rash  and  convenient  mis¬ 
statements  used  at  will  (eight  of  them  in  almost 
as  many  lines) ;  and  we  recognise,  moreover, 
no  more  justifiable  instruments  of  accusation 
than  fair  and  manly  arguments  on  public  acts 
and  public  documents. 

7.  Our  attacks  are  not  directed  against  per¬ 
sons  hvX  policies.  Much  as  we  have  impugned 


the  management  of  the  Association,  we  have 
said  not  one  word  against  the  private  or  profes¬ 
sional  worth  of  even  the  most  active  member 
of  the  Council. 

.  Eightly,  and  finally.  We  have  not  offered  an 
unprovoked  outrage  to  the  Association,  and 
tbropgb,  |t  to  provincial  practitioners  in  general. 
We  have  proved  by  facts,  documents,  and  the 
conclusions  they  warrant,  that  it  was  not  we, 
but  the  few  managers  of  the  Council,  who  have 
offered  an  unprovoked  outrage  ou  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  through  it  on  all  practitioners,  metro¬ 
politan  as  well  provincial.  We  are  slandered 
with  the  very  misdeeds  we  condemn. 

It  is  one  amusing  fact,  amid  these  droll  accu¬ 
sations,  that  they  assume  conflicting  and  con¬ 
tradictory  shapes :  so  that  while  all  may  be,  and 
indeed  are,  false,  some  of  them  are  self-evidently 
so.  Thus,  though  the  tenor  and  character  of 
oiir  investigation  is  wholly  public  and  on  public 
grounds,  and  though  there  be  abundance  of 
materials  to  evidence  that  there  is  sufficient 
public  cause  for  the  strictures  we  have  enun¬ 
ciated,  yet  these  "  moral,”  "  intellectual,”  and 
“gentlemanly”writers  must  perforce  attribute  to 
usasufficientvarletyof  malicious,  mean,  and  mer¬ 
cenary  motives  for  our  policy.  On  one  side  we 
are  told  that  our  "  outrage  must  overwhelm  us 
with  confusion  and  defeat  ”  (!),  and  that  our 
"  outrage  ”  cannot  but  "fail” — terms  which,  in 
'  better  English  (these  “  gentlemen  of  considera¬ 
ble  attainments  ”  will  pardon  the  correction),' 
mean,  that  our  attempt  to  bring  the  Council  to 
book  will  prove  a  failure,  and  overwhelm  us 
with  defeat — id  est,  failure.  On  another  side  we 
are  told,  by  the  same  class  of  gentlemen,  that  in 
thus  ruining  ourselves  we  have  nothing  better 
than  a  mercantile  aim;  tbit  we  hope  to  cause  a 
stir,  injure  a  contemporary,  to  "  rf?V*?rMhe  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Association  ” — in  our  own  di¬ 
rection,  we  may  suppose ;  and  finally,  there  is 
the  exquisite  non-sequitur  explanaition  of  mo¬ 
tives — that,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  our  a;tten- 
tions  to  a  metropolitan  contemporary,  we  have, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  set  about  reforming  a 
Provincial  Association  !  And  this  is  the  sort  of 
writing  indulged  in  by  anti-vituperation  "gen¬ 
tlemen  of  considerable  attainments,  of  standing 
and  of  high  moral  character,”  in  answer  to  de¬ 
tailed  accusations  supported  by  elaborate  proofs 
that  they  have  frittered  away  great  professional 
powers  and  agencies  to  serve  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  a  small  and  dangerous  grade !  What 
must  be  their  opinion  of  the  intelligence  and 
spirit  of  their  injured  members,  before  whoni 
they  can  thus  comport  themselves  ! 

The  inuendo,  very  oblique,  is  a  stage  trick 
which  a  scandalous  spinster  or  censorious 
dowager  is  allowed,  in  their  excessive  puritanisra, 
to  display  in  our  comedies,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  Let  us  hear  the 
Provincial  Mrs.  Candour  upholding  her  own 
purity,  and  scolding  the  naughty  Medical 
Times  : — 

“  These  are  general  principles,  and  are  not  pala¬ 
table  perhaps  M  those  who  would  legislate  for  class 
interests  ;  they  may  not  suit,  possibly,  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  with  very  questionable  qualitlcations  for  de¬ 
ciding  ou  matters  which  concern  the  interests  of 
the  medical  profession,  but  they  are  those  which 
will  be  generally  recognised  by  provincial  practi¬ 
tioners  as  tendinif  to  cement  the  different  orders 
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of  the  profession  amongst  themselves  Into  one  har¬ 
monious  whole.” 

This  is  the  way  that  the  managers  of  the 
Provincial  Association  “maintain  honour  and 
respectability” ;  “  promote  good  feelings” ; 
prove  themselves  “unskilled  in  the  use  of  coarse 
weapons”;  possessed  of  high  “moral  cha¬ 
racter,”  See.  I 

Why,  what  is  it  all,  but  the  “  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal”  (in  worse  English,  “  perhaps”),  enacted  in 
newspaper  columns,  the  services  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  being  specially  engaged  for  the  occasion  ? 
How  charming  the  idea  of  the  especial  palate 
of  Provincial  Practitioners  being  particularly 
appealed  to  on  the  general  principles  which  are 
to  cement  all.  Metropolitan  as  well  as  Pro¬ 
vincial,  into  a  “  whole”  !  And  then  the  happy 
figures  of  speech,  “  tending  to  cement  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  amongst  themselves  into  one  har¬ 
monious  whole”!  We  think  we  see  before  us  the 
orders,  Doric,  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  Composite, 
undergoing,  with  sad  visages,  the  process  of 
being  editorially  plastered  into  one  harmonious 
whole  !  “  Considerable  attainments  ”  truly  ! 

We  should  say  “very  considerable  ”  ! 

But  we  will  not  try  these  gentlemen  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  merely  bring  their  “  considerable 
attainments  ”  under  question :  we  will  just 
quote  them  now,  to  see  how  they  behave  on  a 
matter  which  involves,  between  manly  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  commonest  fair  play  and  honesty. 
Our  readers  remember  that  our  correspondent, 
reviewing  the  official  statement  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  remarked  on  the  singular  fact,  that  the 
Council  g&ve arguments  for  “protection  ”  against 
quackery;  but  carefully,  in  their  summary  and 
enumeration,  abstained  fromincluding  it  among 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Association. 
Quoting  the  arguments  in  the  statement,  our 
correspondent  distinctly  says  : — 

“  The  necessity  of  framing  some  stringent  laws 
that  might  be  enforced  against  the  unprincipled 
quack  could  be  scarcely  better  expressed.” 

And  his  complaint  at  the  subsequent  omission 
is  thus  worded : — 

“  After  telling  him  inferentially,  that  protection 
must  be  law,  they  entirely  suppress  the  principle 
in  their  final  declaration,  and  by  which  alone  they 
are  bound,  as  an  enunciation  of  their  principles  of 
action.” 

Now,  mark  how  the  gentlemen  gifted  with 
the  many  high,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualities, 
described  so  carefully  in  their  own  inventory, 
have  treated  this  accusation.  Here  is  their 
version  of  the  charge,  and  their  conelusive 
reply * 

“  Hoe  multitude  oi false  and  accusa¬ 

tions  brought  against  the  Association,  we  had 
nearly  forgotten  to  notice  that  it  is  accused  of 
being  opposed  to  protection.  Now,  so  far  is  this 
from  the  fact,  that  the  support  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  always  given  to  protection  for  the  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  is  the  very  ground  on  which 
a  distinguished  member  felt  himself  called  upon, 
some  time  since,  to  decline  an  honourable  office  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.” 

Out  of  “  a  multitude  of false”  and  apparently 
worse  than  that,  actually  “  unfounded,  accusa¬ 
tions,”  they  can  only  quote  one — and  that 
one  they  quote  dishonestly !  What  is  our 
answer?  This.  The  charge,  as  they  know, 
was  not  of  being  “  opposed  to  protection,”  but 
of  dealing  with  protection  in  duplicity.  The 
complaint  was,  that  while  verbally  talking  for  it, 


they  practically  suppressed  it  as  a  principle  of 
the  Association.  And  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
whether  the  fact,  that  the  distinguished  member 
cited,  who  “  declined  an  honourable  office,” 
remained  still  on  the  Council,  is  not  proof  that 
the  duplicity  was  at  least  half  successful  ? 

W’^ith  one  concluding  extract  we  will  close 
for  the  present  our  notice  of  the  literary  ele¬ 
gancies  to  which  our  scrutiny  of  what  now  turns 
out  to  be  nothing  better  than  an  “  organized 
conspiracy  ”  and  wilful  imposture  has  subjected 
us. 

“  Now,  while  the  ruling  powers  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  corporations,  whether  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  or  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecfries,  are  each  contending  for  the  so-called 
rights  of  their  own  members,  it  is  futile  to  expect 
that  a  measure  of  reform  satisfactory  to  the  whole 
profession  can  be  carried  out.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Provincial  Association  is  willing  to 
accept  the  instalment  of  a  registration  of  all  duly- 
qualified  medical  practitioners,  as  affording  at  least 
a  distinctive  mark  between  the  educated  medical 
practitioner  and  the  uneducated  and  ignorant 
quack.  But  then  this  measure  hasbeen  advocated 
— has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  in  its 
separate  form — by  one  whom  it  pleases  a  certain 
portion  of  the  medical  press  to  regard  as  a  mortal 
foe — hinc  Him  lacrymm — and  instead  of  looking  to 
the  measure  itself,  the  sense  of  injuries  sustained, 
real  or  imaginary,  is  suffered  to  rankle,  alta  mente 
repostum,  and  the  public  good  is  in  consequence 
sacrificed  to  private  feelings.” 

If  it  were  not  a  fact,  that  every  medical 
practitioner  looks  on  the  proposed  registration 
measure  as  the  worst  possible  establishment  of 
the  worst  possible  status  quo — if  it  were  not 
notorious  that  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  on  our 
own,  demonstrations  have  appeared,  showing 
that  the  existing  profession,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  surgical  “fellows,”  and  a  still 
smaller  clique  of  intriguing  emigrant  physicians, 
could  receive  no  severer  or  more  fatal  injury  than 
the  bill’s  enactment  into  law — ^we  might  over¬ 
look  as  pardonable  this  small-minded,  unhand¬ 
some  attribution  to  a  public  journal  of  motives 
so  miserably  frivolous  and  personal.  As  the  case 
stands,  there  is  no  excuse  for  it,  save  the 
fatality  which  makes  petty  criminality  always 
suspicious  of  its  neighbours.  The  bill  is,  if 
possible,  worse  than  the  hands  it  lies  in.  While 
the  only  advantage  its  condemned  fautors  can 
claim  for  it  is,  that  it  “  affords  at  least  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  between  the  educated  medical 
practitioner  and  the  uneducated  scad.”— mirabile 
dictu  ! — “  ignorant  quack” — and  one  would 
fancy  that  Drs.  Hastings  and  Streeten  needed 
no  such  dictinctive  marks — those  who  stand 
opposed  to  it  see  in  it  practical  injuries  to  the 
social  status  of  the  existing,  and  the  high  edu¬ 
cational  attainments  of  the  future,  profession, 
which  would  require  generations  to  repair. 

But  mark  the  admission  of  the  Council,  in¬ 
trusted  with  so  large  an  amount  of  professional 
money,  advanced  through  the  sixth  part  of  a 
century  on  the  faith  of  its  promises  of  “legisla¬ 
tive  ameliorations.”  “  It  is  futile  to  expect 
that  a  measure  of  reform  satisfactory  to  the 
whole  profession  can  be  carried  out  ” !  And 
hence  they  pledge  themselves  to  give  all 
their  money  and  influence  to  support  a 
measure  most  unsatisfactory  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession  not  in  an  exceptional 
position !  “  It  is  futile  to  expect  a  satisfactory 


measure.”  Never  was  a  great  truth  uttered 
with  more  touching  simplicity !  How  many 
years,  how  many  thousands  of  pounds,  how 
many  successions  of  raised  and  depressed  hopes, 
has  it  cost  the  profession  to  have  the  truth  thus 
experimentally  discovered — and  communicated 
to  them  by  the  “  learned,”  “  gentlemanly,”  and 
“  moral”  men,  those  Solons  who  have  ruled  at 
Worcester,  with  no  deeper  policy  for  their 
support  than  that  of  dividing  medical  men  in 
the  provinces  and  in  the  metropolis — brethren 
with  precisely  the  same  interests  and  wishes — 
and  thus  securing  that  the  chance  of  improve¬ 
ment  should  be  ever  “  futile,”  and  the  lease  of 
Council  office  and  semi-agitation  perennial! 
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LETTERS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  A  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 

[We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  postpone 
Letter  VI.  of  our  very  able  correspondent  “  Vox 
Veritatis”  till  the  next  number;  the  concluding 
part,  however,  possessing  a  temporary  interest 
which  might  be  injured  by  the  delay,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  detaching  it,  and  submitting 
it  to  our  readers  at  once.] 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  give  a  passing  notice  to  the  communication  of 
E.  S.,  of  Worcester,  which  appeared  last  week  in 
the  columns  of  the  Medical  Times.  In  reproving 
me  the  writer  has  exposed  himself  to  severer  cen¬ 
sure,  but  I  will  not  reproach  him.  His  objurga¬ 
tions  recoil  upon  himself.  He  is  a  clever  young 
man,  partaking,  however,  somewhat  largely  of  the 
hasty  indiseretion  too  often  the  accompaniment  of 
youth.  The  didactic  style  does  not  become  beard¬ 
less  juvenescence.  It  would  have  been  more  de¬ 
cent  in  so  young  a  man  to  have  refuted  my  argu¬ 
ments  and  rebutted  my  allegations ;  as  he  has  not 
attempted  this,  I  presume  that  they  are  incon¬ 
trovertible.  His  father  is  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and,  I  believe,  a  Councillo>'  of  the 
Provincial  Association.  You  perceive,  gentlemen, 
that  I  know  him  ;  even  a  mask  cannot  conceal 
him  from  my  scrutinizing  eye.  Because  I  know 
him,  however,  and  because  I  hope  he  may  live 
long  enough  to  distrust  the  impulsive  credulity  of 
youth,  and  to  temper  the  imprudent  impetuosity 
of  his  nature,  I  shall  withhold  the  scourge.  I 
cannot,  too,  find  it  in  my  heart  to  reprove  a  man 
who  has  evidently  come  forward  to  cover  a  cause 
in  which  his  parent  is  an  offender.  His  filial  ten¬ 
derness  has  consecrated  his  folly;  let  him  go  in 
peace. 

I  must,  how’ever,  say  a  word  or  two  on  my  own 
account.  He  has  charged  me  with  writing  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  much  gratified  if 
he  could  ascertain  my  name.  When  I  read  this 
silly  allegation  I  remembered  a  very  apt  Arabic 
fable,  which  will  supply  my  answer.  A  noble 
horse  once  strayed  into  the  wilds  of  the  forest, 
and  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  pack  of  tcolves.  These  ravenous  animals, 
wishing  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  that  they 
might  have  an  excuse  for  making  him  their  prey, 
sent  one  of  their  number  to  insult  him.  The 
wolf,  charged  with  his  message,  advanced  towards 
he  horse,  and,  accosting  him,  said — “  Ah,  fellow, 
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what  are  you  doing  here  ?  where  do  you  come 
from  ?  what  is  your  name  ?’'  “  My  name,”  re¬ 

plied  the  horse,  “  is  written  on  my  heel,  if  you 
stoop  down  you  can  read  it.”  The  witless  wolf 
did  so,  and,  while  he  was  stooping,  the  horse 
raised  his  hoof  and  knocked  out  his  brains  for  his 
impertinence.  Now,  E.  S.  can  read  my  name  on 
my  heel;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  may  be 
known  by  the  kicks  I  give.  Let  him  not  foolishly 
attack  me,  for,  although  I  do  not,  yet  let  him 
know  that  I  can  recalcitrate. 

I  am  also  charged  with  rough  language.  I 
wish  that  guilt  could  be  effectually  reproved  with 
courtesy  :  my  task  would  be  far  easier.  But, 
while  guilt  is  guilt,  falsehood  falsehood,  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy  hypocrisy,  I  shall  feel  myself  obliged  to 
call  them  by  their  right  names.  I  wish  to  write 
intelligibly,  in  the  unpolished  strength  of  my 
“  land’s  language  ” ;  and,  unless  I  find  that  the 
phraseology  of  compliment  will  answer  my  pur¬ 
pose  better,  I  shall  continue  to  stigmatise,  in  a 
plain  and  fearless  manner,  every  deviation  from 
rectitude  which  may  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Council  of  the  Provincial  Association. 

I  make  no  personal  attacks  ;  I  have,  up  to  this 
time,  forborne  to  cite  the  expressions  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Council,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  desired  that  the  systematic  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the 
Association  should  alone  feel  the  weight  of  my 
assault.  The  high  argument  of  public  principle 
has  hitherto  been  mine.  Whatever,  for  example, 
I  may  think  of  Drs.  Hastings  and  Streeten,  I  have 
not  yet  divulged  it.  The  one  may  be  an  intellec¬ 
tual  man,  and  the  other  an  honest  one  ;  if  they 
be  so,  the  public  are  not  one  whit  wiser  on  these 
points  from  my  declaration.  I  have  kept  my 
secret  inviolate.  A  bare  certificate  of  character 
is  alone  an  aspersion  on  the  reputation  of  some 
men ;  even  truth  in  such  cases  is  a  libel. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  provincial  ASSOCIATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — The  “  vulgar  effusion”  of  the  undersigned 
“  insignificancy  ”  is  a  proof,  I  see,  to  the  Provincial 
Council,  that  the  profession  wants  not  only  “  re¬ 
forming”  but  “  cleansing.”  I  am  glad  that  my  vul¬ 
gar  effusion  (all  true  effusions  are  very  vulgar)  has 
been  so  mightily  successful !  The  aforesaid  demon¬ 
stration  was  exactly  my  aim.  The  sheepfold  is 
monstrously  in  want  of  a  clearance,  beyond  a  doubt 
of  it.  The  little  question  between  us  is — whether 
it  shall  be  the  “  sheep”  or  the  “  wolves”  that  suffer 
the  clearance.  They  say  the  “  sheep.”  The  “  in- 
signidcuncies” !  What  will  say  the  insignificancies? 
They  have  been  very  confiding  hitherto — but  I  have 
no  doubt  their  folly  will  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to 
join  in  that  cry. 

“  The  sooner  such  vulgarians  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Association,  the  sooner  will  a  neces¬ 
sary  cleansing  be  commenced”  !  This  is  the  sort  of 
way  in  which  is  met  by  the  Association  he 
supports,  a  member  of  the  College  who  speaks  out 
his  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  he  has 
been  treated  !  This  is  the  way  a  Council,  who 
derive  all  their  funds  from  general  practitioners, 
meet  their  just  plaints  !  “  Vulgarian  withdraw  !” 
Very  good  1  very  civil !  very  gentlemanly  !  very. 
Not  the  least  touch  of  a  vulgarian  about  it  could  be 
discovered,  even  through  a  microscope. 

“No  respectable  man  shall  legislate  for  me,”  says 
this  “  Unus  Quorum.”  “  Unus  Quorum  ”  said  no 
such  thing,  and  the  writer  knew  he  did  not.  I, 
“  Unus  Quorum,”  said  that  “  no  respectable  man, 
who  is  a  fellow  or  a  physician,  should  have  my 
fortunes  at  his  disposal.”  There  is  a  huge  differ- 
wce !  Now,  Sir,  though  I  am  a  vulgarian— com¬ 


plaining  of  injustice,  like  a  man,  when  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  by  oppression  on  one  side,  and  treachery  on 
the  other  to  do  so — I  am  not  a  man  who  would  pick 
a  pocket,  or  deliberately  do  its  equivalent — misquote 
a  writer. 

One  word  more.  The  letter  dated  generally  “  Suf¬ 
folk,”  and  professedly  from  a  general  practitioner,  is 
not  genuine ;  it  was  manufactured  at  Worcester. 
The  “infinite  disgust”  was  felt  there,  and  nowhere 
else.  So  much  for  these  gentlemen  who  “  pray 
God”  that  members  who  have  suffered,  like  myself, 
from  outrage  and  betrayal,  will  follow  my  example 
in  quitting  the  Association  ! 

Unus  Quorum. 

The  following  is  the  letter  complained  of  by 
our  correspondent : — 

“  If  any  proof  were  wanting  to  demonstrate  how 
much  our  profession  requires,  not  reforming  only, 
but  ‘  cleansing.’  tlic  silly  letters  of  ‘  Vox  Veri- 
tatis  ’  (‘  Vox  Shdtitiee'  would  have  been  an  apter 
title),  and  the  more  vulgar  effusions  of  the  insigni- 
flcancies  who  must  needs  try  to  ape  so  goodly  an 
example,  are  in  my  humble  opinion  evidence 
enough.  It  would  be  difficult,  Mr.  Editor,  to  give 
you  any  just  appreciation  of  the  infinite  disgust 
with  which  I  read  those  letters ;  an  old  member  of 
the  Association,  on  which  so  much  harmless  venom 
is  expended,  and  a  general  practitioner  to  boot,  I 
jirotest  against  the  justice  of  the  aspersions  of  ‘  Vox 
Veritatis.’  The  Association  may  not  be  all 
that  could  be  wished,  but  what  institution  is  not 
open  to  the  same  accusation  ?  There  may  be  some 
error  in  its  management,  some  deficiency  in  its 
mechanism  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that, 
spite  of  this,  it  is  the  most  important  Medical 
Association  in  the  kingdom.  The  object  of 
‘  ^ox,’  et  preterea  nihil,  we  may  add,  appears  to 
be  to  excite  the  general  practitioner  into  a  feeling 
that  be  is  snubbed,  imposed  upon,  and  pigeoned, 
by  ‘  physicians  and  fellows.’  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
a  general  practitioner,  as  I  said  before,  and 
no  ‘  fellow  ’  either ;  but  I  can  meet  tho.se 
‘bugbears,’  which  seem  to  haunt  poor  ‘Vox,’ 
namely,  the  aforesaid  physicians  and  fellows,  without 
any  feeling  of  degradation.  I  am  treated  as  a  man 
of  science  and  a  gentleman  by  them,  and  so  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  is  every  general  practitioner  who  de¬ 
serves  it.  It  is  such  people  as  ‘  Vox’  and  his  satel¬ 
lites  appear  from  their  writings  to  be,  that  would 
certainly  be  out  of  place  in  the  society  of  such  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  I  met  at  Norwich,  in  August,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  were  general  practitioners;  and 
the  sooner  such  vulgarians  withdraw  themselves 
from  the'  Association,  the  sooner  will  a  necessary 
‘  cleansing’  be  commenced.  One  dirty  fellow  ac¬ 
tually  boasts  of  repudiating  his  debt  of  a  guinea  to 
the  Association.  God  grant,  if  there  be  any  more 
such  in  the  Association,  they  may  speedily  follow 
his  example  of  leaving  it.  ‘  No  respectable  man 
shall  legislate  for  me,’  says  this  ‘  Unus  Quorum.’ 
I  can  imagine  that  he  must  feel  very  ill  at  ease 
when  any  respectable  man  comes  into  contact  with 
him.” 


MEDICAL  ETIQUETTE. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Six  weeks  ago,  namely,  on  Saturday, 
October  10,  Mr.  George  Wigan,  of  No.  42,  Somer¬ 
set-street,  Portman-square,  surgeon,  addressed  to  a 
contemporary  journal  a  little  history,  containing 
sundry  direct  charges  against  me.  He  further  in¬ 
sinuates,  that  I  have  attempted  to  lay  prostrate  his 
I)rofessional  character,  that  I  may  raise  my  own  re¬ 
putation  on  its  ruin.  Tlie  transaction  which  led  to 
the  use  of  these  hard  words  has  been  described  but 
imperfectly,  and  therefore  I  crave  permission  to  lay 
before  your  readers  a  version  of  the  story,  less  em¬ 
bellished  than  that  oPMr.  George  Wigan,  but  not 
less  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Wigan  has  expressly 
assured  me,  that  his  object  throughout  has  been  to 
do  a  service  to  the  profession.  He  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  but  feel  gratified  by  the  wider  influence  which 
your  pages  will  give  to  his  benevolent  efforts. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  Sept,  9,  at  six  p.m.,  I 
was  summoned  to  attend,  without  delay,  Mrs.  Fisher, 
of  No.  5,  James-street,  Manchester-squarc.  The 
summons  was  obeyed.  Previous  to  any  e.xamina- 
tion  of  the  patient  I  had  a  long  and  perfectly  con¬ 


fidential  conversation  with  the  husband,  touching 
the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  seek  my 
advice.  After  some  deliberation  I  saw  the  patient, 
gave  my  oj)iuion,  wrote  a  very  harmless  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  took  my  leave.  Soon  after  seven  o’clock, 
being  then  at  dinner  with  my  friend  Mr.  Craddock, 
of  Chapcl-place,  Cavendish-square,  I  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  speak  to  two  gentlemen.  One  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  me  as  Mr.  George  Wigan,  the  other  as 
his  friend.  They  called  to  complain  of  unprofes¬ 
sional  conduct,  on  my  part,  in  visiting  Mrs.  Fisher 
without  sending  for  Mr.  Wigan.  The  circumstances 
were  delicate,  and  I  felt  in  no  way  called  upon  to 
explain  in  presence  of  a  third  i)arty.  I  may,  per¬ 
haps,  on  this  occasion,  have  exhibited  some  portion 
of  what  Mr.  Wigan,  in  a  private  letter  to  me,  calls 
nonchalance;  I  dare  say  I  did.  I  am  thankful  I 
did  no  more,  I  simply  relened  the  gentlemen  to 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  begged  them  to  retire. 

The  haunch  of  venison,  admirably  carved  (as  it 
always  is)  by  Mr.  Craddock,  sent  up  its  savoury 
odour  into  the  drawing-room,  and  bad,  at  that 
time,  more  attraction  for  me  than  the  discussion  of 
a  point  of  medical  etiqtictte,  in  presence  of  one  of 
whose  name  and  calling  I  wa.signorant.  The  several 
questions  occurred  to  iiio‘,  Wlio  is  this  friend  ?  Is 
he  of  the  legal,  tnedical,  or  military  profession  ? 
For  what  object  is  he  here?  How  have  I  offended 
him?  Why  am  not  I  indulged  with  the  privilege 
of  li  friend  as  v/ell  as  Mr.  Wigan  ? 

While  thus  musing,  visions  of  a  character  the 
reverse  of  pacific  came  across  me,  and  I  thought 
it  wise  to  recommend  a  breaking  up  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Descending  the  staircase,  close  to  the  door 
of  the  dining-room,  a  scene  then  ensued  which  I 
shall  not  trust  myself  to  describe.  The  servants 
of  Mr.  Craddock,  the  party  of  medical  friends  as¬ 
sembled  at  his  hospitable  board,  or  the  more  graphic 
pen  of  Mr.  George  Wigan  could  alone  do  it  justice  ! 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  A.M.,  I  called  on  Mr. 
Fisher,  not  (please  to  observe)  to  see  the  patient 
(of  that  I  am  not  accused),  but  simply  to  inform 
him  of  the  grand  scena  of  the  preceding  evening. 
On  this  occasion,  also,  I  had  a  strictly  confidential 
conversation  with  him. 

Time  rolled  on.  The  moon  completed  one  entire 
revolution  round  the  earth,  when  Mr.  Wigan  sud¬ 
denly  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  “  did  a  service 
to  the  profession  ’’  by  his  celebrated  letter.  Why 
Mr.  Wigan  bottled  up  his  indignation  for  thirty 
long  days  and  nights,  and  why  the  profession,  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  was  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  narrative,  are  points  which  remain 
as  yet  unexplained.  Time  will,  doubtless,  develop 
this  mystery  among  others. 

Mr.  Wigan,  I  have  said,  explained  to  me  his 
views  in  a  private  letter.  Under  date  Oct.  15,  he 
writes  to  me  thus— “  My  object  (in  publication) 
was  not  to  do  you  a  personal  injury,  but  to  do  a 
service  to  the  profession.”  The  means  by  which 
Mr.  Wigan  carried  out  this  design  appear  to  me, 
to  say  the  least,  very  singular.  We  are  informed 
by  himself  that  Mrs.  Fisher’s  complaint  was  acute 
rhefumatis7n.  Yet  this  disease,  if  Mr.  Wigan’s  words 
be  taken  literally  (and  he  says  it  is  all  literally 
true),  he  considers  as  nothing — as  a  ridiculus  vius. 
His  words  are — “  I  conjured  up  a  mountain  in 
labour,  and  treated  a  ridiculus  must'  He  cannot 
surely  mean  that  acute  rheumatism,  even  though 
all  severe  symptoms  had  subsided,  has  anything 
ridiculous  about  it.  I  never  beard  it  called  or 
treated  as  a  joke.  He  must,  therefore,  mean  that 
the  prescription  which  I  wrote,  and  with  which  he 
seems  much  offended,  was  ridiculous.  In  this  sense 
I  have  commented  on  the  passage  elsewhere.  But, 
surely,  such  expressions,  or  such  views  of  acute 
disease,  are  scarcely  calculated  to  benefit  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Wigan  translates  my  prescrip¬ 
tion,  instead  of  giving  the  original  Latin.  Does 
Mr.  Wigan  seriously  mean  to  say,  that  he  does  this 
as  a  service  to  the  profession?  Cannot  the  pro¬ 
fession  construe  my  prescription  ?  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  inquire  whether  the  translation  was  not  rather 
made  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  in  the  profession  ? 
This  will  be  matter  for  future  inquiry,  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  which  it  will  certainly  be  interesting  to 
know,  what  tliis  ridiculous  prescription  of  mine— 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  this  prescription  for  a  ridi- 
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culous  acute  rheumatism — was  intended  to  super¬ 
sede,  and  by  what  other  prescription  it  was  itself 
superseded.  Happily,  Mr.  Wigan’s  books  ean  be 
referred  to,  to  clear  up  this  very  curious  point  of 
the  case. 

Mr,  Wigan’s  explanation  of  the  reason  of  my 
being  called  in  has  something  about  it  very  mys¬ 
terious.  His  words  are — “  In  consequence  of  re¬ 
luctance  to  speak,  or  to  be  spoken  to,  the  husband, 
from  undue  apprehension  and  the  importunities  of 
friends,  was  induced  to  call  in  Dr.  Gregory.”  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  reluctance  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to 
was  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  not  of  the  husband  ; 
but  this  sentence  is  not  a  model  for  the  profession 
to  adopt.  Mr.  Wigan  adds,  that  I  was  called  in 

on  tJie  spur  of  the  moment.”  Is  Mr.  Wigan  sure 
of  that?  Had  the  question  of  calling  in  a  physician 
not  been  agitated  on  the  preceding  day  ?  All  this 
wilt,  I  hope,  soon  be  cleared  up,  and  made  as  in¬ 
telligible  to  ordinary  capacities  as  Mr.  Wigan  has 
kindly  made  my  prescription. 

In  a  second  communication  to  the  same  journal 
which  contained  the  first,  Mr.  Wigan  declares,  that 
his  original  statement  is  literally  true,  and  adds, 
that  Mr.  Eyre,  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
would  corroborate  every  word  that  it  (the  original 
statement)  contained.  This  passage  fairly  startled 
me.  How  Mr.  Eyre  could  corroborate  the  fact, 
that  I  was  called  in  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  not  after  reflection — how  he  could  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  I  proceeded  at  once  to  question  the 
patient — or  how  he  could  know  that  I  questioned 
the  patient  at  all,  who  was  so  reluctant  to  speak  or 
be  spoken  to,  seeing  that  he  was  not  in  the  room, 
and  I  believe  not  in  the  house,  or  even  in  the  street, 
at  the  time,  does  certainly  pass  my  weak  under¬ 
standing.  'I  his  part  of  the  subject  obviously  de¬ 
mands  further  Inquiry.  In  fact,  the  whole  case 
requires  the  closest  investigation. 

I  have  done,  Sir,  for  the  present.  It  is,  I  assure 
you,  very  painful  to  me,  very  contrary  to  my 
nature,  to  be  thus  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to 
comment  on  the  statements  of  a  brother  practi¬ 
tioner.  I  have  written  kindly  to  Mr.  Wigan.  I 
have  represented  to  him  that  he  has  been  deceived. 
If  Mr.  Wigan  had  written  a  few  lines  to  me,  com¬ 
plaining  of  ajyparent  inattention  on  my  part — if  he 
had  come  to  me,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  venison 
feast,  unaccompanied  by  a  friend,  and  asked  for  a 
few  words  of  explanation — I  would  soon  have  con¬ 
vinced  him,  that  I  was  not  the  monstrum  horren- 
dum  informe  ingens  which  he  has  represented  me 
to  be.  1  have  already  told  him,  in  language  meant 
to  be  kind,  that  I  may  yet  turn  out  a  very  un¬ 
offending  person— perhaps  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning. 

I  bear  Mr.  Wigan  no  grudge,  no  ill  will,  no 
enmity.  I  should  not  know  him  if  I  were  to  meet 
him  in  the  street.  Why  he  has  fastened  this 
quarrel  upon  me  I  know  not.  Surely  he  would  do 
better  another  time  to  think  more  charitably  ofhis 
neighbours— at  any  rate,  to  make  -some  inquiries 
during  the  thirty  days  of  his  literary  incubation. 
Surely,  too,  medical  ethics,  though  perhaps  ne¬ 
glected,  do  not  demand  that  a  “  friend  ”  should 
interpose,  where  no  hostile  feelings  are,  or  ever 
were,  entertained. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
George  Gregory. 

31,  Weymouth-street,  Nov.  24. 

THE  PUBLIC  VERSUS  THE  DOCTORS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — 'The  tone  of  your  last  number  indicates 
a  change  in  the  current  of  medical  politics.  You 
confess  that  you  are  almost  converted  to  the 
notion  that  the  divorce  of  medicine  and  surgery 
from  pharmaceutical  practice  is  not  desirable — an 
opinion  much  at  variance  with  your  former  profes¬ 
sions.  * 

Still  you  seem  to  deal  with  the  question  tremu¬ 
lously,  “  as  half  afraid  of  being  wrong,”  and  put 
several  questions  to  be  answered  by  those  who 
think  differently. 

This  being  the  case,  I  hope  you  will  not  decline 
to  insert  the  following  remarks,  which  are  intended 
to  meet  some  of  the  arguments  you  have  started. 


You  give  a  challenge  and  I  accept  it,  and  depend 
upon  your  wonted  candour  and  fair  dealing  lor  a 
publi hearing. 

“There  are,”  as  you  truly  state,  “  two  questions 
to  be  looked  to :  first,  the  due  and  effective  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  public ;  and,  second,  a  fair  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  as  it  stands. 
If  the  genteel  and  disinterested  railers  at  pharma¬ 
ceutical  practice  will  only  show  that  their  innova¬ 
tion  (query,  whose  innovation  ?)  is  not  inconsistent 
with  these  two  great  aims,  we  will  abandon  the 
field  to  them.  They  have  not  done  this ;  con 
they  ?  ” 

Now,  it  is  clear  that,  before  one  can  be  called 
upon  fairly  to  show  that  a  certain  system  is  com¬ 
patible  or  not  with  two  preliminary  conditions,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  these  two  conditions 
are  compatible  with  each  other;  for,  unless  this  is 
the  case,  it  will  be  impossible  to  proceed,  and  I 
maintain  that  a  “  due  and  effective  attendance  of 
the  public  ”  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  “  the 
interests  of  the  profession  as  it  now  is.”  The 
two  interests  are  in  open  hostility  to  each  other  ; 
and  woe  betide  the  unlucky  statesman  who  shall 
sit  down  to  concoct  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  imagine  that  he  can 
frame  any  measure  which  shall  give  ^satisfaction 
to  both  these  parties.  One  or  other  must  be 
sacrificed,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  that  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  public,  and  in  the 
independence  of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons, 
which  makes  me  feel  sure  that  no  bill  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  so  mischievous  a 
monopoly  as  the  medico-drug  trade  will  be  suffered 
to  pass  into  a  law.  No,  tlie  so-called  general 
practitioners  may  writhe  and  struggle  as  they 
please,  but  this  can  never  be.  A  corporation  of 
drng-doctors  (even  if  they  should  reach  this  de¬ 
sired^  elevation)  will  not  be  permitted  in  these 
days  to  carry  on  the  brisk  protection-trade  in 
disease  which  they  hitherto  have  done.  If  the 
Minister  must  choose  between  the  public  and  the 
profession  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  pretty  certain 
which  side  the  decision  must  take. 

It  is  an  unlucky  time  to  talk  of  reconciling  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  existing  profession, 
when  every  day  brings  some  new  evidence  that 
the  public  have  lost  all  confidence,  both  in  medical 
skill  and  medical  honesty.  It  is  irrational  and 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  various  opponent 
systems  which  have  lately  gained  so  much  of  the 
support,  not  only  of  the  ignorant  but  of  the  most 
highly-cultivated  portions  of  society,  could  have 
successfully  maintained  their  ground,  but  for  the 
ignorant,  self-conceited,  and  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  received  from  a  drug-selling  body', 
such  as  the  medical  profession  now  is.  Such  a 
profession  dared  not,  could  not  afford,  to  allow  the 
due  merit  to  such  portions  of  truth  as  these  sys¬ 
tems  contain,  and  the  public,  seeing  through  the 
cheat,  have  sided,  and  are  siding  more  and  more 
daily,  with  the  heretics,  and  crowning  their  brows 
with  the  honours,  while  they  fill  their  pockets 
with  the  rewards,  of  martyrdom.  You  tell  us,  that 
the  abandonment  of  drug-selling  “  would  destroy 
two-thirds  of  the  legitimate  practice  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ’  ;  but  you  have  yet  to  show,  and  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  gain  credit  for  your  statements, 
that  this  result  would  not  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  a  sounder  measure 
of  medical  reform  than  has  as  yet  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  most  sanguine  optimists. 

Haying  now  expressed  my  firm  and  not  hastily- 
conceived  opinion  as  to  the  utter  futility  of  any 
attempt  to  bolster  up  a  compromise  between  the 
welfare  of  the  public  and  that  of  the  profession 
as  it  now  stands,  I  ought  to  state,  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  at  all  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  a  state 
of  medical  organization  quite  compatible  with  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity  in  general,  and  the 
just  dignity  of  a  learned  profession  ;  and  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  very  notion,  and  forms 
part  of  the  condition  of  reform,  to  presuppose 
some  standard,  real  or  imaginary,  the  which  we 
should  aim  at  attaining,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  actual  means  at  command  and  the 
existing  nature  of  the  case.  But,  before  I  enter 


upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  briefly  touch 
upon  some  few  of  your  remarks  which  appear  to 
require  notice. 

I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  data  you  base 
your  conclusion,  that  the  poorer  classes  especially 
either  are,  or  will  be,  under  a  temptation  to  seek 
the  succour  of  empirics  for  the  want  of  access  to 
cheap  and  ready  attendance  from  qualified  prac¬ 
titioners.  Certain  I  am,  from  daily  experience, 
that  the  sight  of  a  private  door  is  no  barrier  to 
their  application  whenever  their  necessities  re¬ 
quire  it,  and  equally  certain  I  am  that  empirics 
generally  are  not  celebrated  for  cheapness.  What, 
ever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  increasing  com¬ 
plaint,  that  medical  men  are  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
munerated  for  their  services,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  quacks  undersell  them.  They  are  quite 
innocent  of  this  charge,  'fhey  know  their  own 
interest  better,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  exhibit  to 
the  public  eye,  in  this  respect,  a  damning  contrast 
to  club-doctors  at  one  halfpenny  per  head,  and 
physicians  bargaining  for  half-crown  fees  !  You 
seem  terribly  afraid  of  the  medical  profession  be¬ 
coming  too  genteel;  but  let  me  tell  you  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  provide  for  this  danger  when  it 
begins  to  show  symptoms  of  being  simply  re¬ 
spectable. 

But  to  return.  I  freely  own  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  cant  and  nonsense  that  are  talked  about 
the  medical  attendance  of  the  poor.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  the  paupers,  for  whom  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State  to  provide,  if  public  charities  are 
insufliicient,  but  for  the  needy  though  industrious 
classes.  The  general  practitioners  would  fain 
make  people  believe  that,  but  for  them,  these  poor 
yet  rightly  independent  people  would  be  quite 
neglected,  their  modesty  preventing  them  from 
applying  to  any  but  open  shops.  Nothing  can  be 
more  untrue  than  this  assertion,  and,  if  the  case 
were  found  to  be  so,  surely,  in  these  days  of  joint 
co-operation  and  mutual  benefit,  some  sjstem 
might  easily  be  devised  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
without  making  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  visibly 
respectable  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Have 
Mr.  Ceely’s  labours,  in  reference  to  this  question, 
been  entirely  thrown  away  ? 

The  sentimental  tone  lately  adopted  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  open-surgery  system,  with  regard  to 
the  poor,  always  forcibly  reminds  me  of  a  notable 
instance  of  one  who  made  use  of  similar  language 
in  olden  time : — “  Not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor, 
but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and 
bare  W'hat  was  put  therein.”  In  order  that  they 
may  continue  to  drive  a  flourishing  trade  in  pills 
and  potions,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
patients’  stomachs,  the  general  practitioners  are 
endeavouring  to  get  up  a  cry  about  the  poor — a 
subject  on  which  John  Bull  is  ever  too  ready  to 
listen  to'.any  designing  nostrum-monger,  that  may 
succeed  for  the  moment  in  acting  upon  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  rather  than  entertain  the  most  laboriously 
digested  plans  of  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
philanthropy. 

I  entirely  agree  with  all  you  say  about  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  that  pseudo-gentility  attaching  to  the 
notion  of  a  mere  “  pure,”  and  the  fungoid  nature 
of  those  excrescences  miscalled  “  specialties,'! 
which  have  sprung  up  in  our  profession  “  as  it 
now  is,”  with  no  permanent  vital  principle  to  up¬ 
hold  them,  instead  of  being  produced  according 
to  the  laws  of  legitimate  development,  from  a  more 
general  amalgamation  of  functions  j  but  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  your  assertion,  that  open  shopkeeping 
does  not  tend  to  lower  professional  character' 
You  ask  “why,  if  a  man  have  an  honest  calling, 
should  he  not  exercise  it  honestly  according  as  his 
own  wants  and  the  needs  of  his  neighbourhood 
suggest  ?”  And  to  this  question  I  have  no  answer 
to  give.  I  know  no  reason  why  he  should  not. 
The  case,  however,  is  widely  different  when  the 
calling  is  not  an  honest  one;  and  I  insist  that  the 
selling  of  drugs  at  a  fictitious  profit,  by  the  party 
who  himself  has  the  control  of  the  quantity 
ordered,  is  not  an  honest  calling.  If,  in  this  case 
or  that,  it  is  pursued  as  honestly,  or  rather  as 
honourably,  as  circumstances  permit,  such  cases, 
however  numerous,  are  accidental  in  their  nature, 
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and  furnish  no  argument  whatever  in  favour  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  system.  This  species 
of  double-handed  monopoly  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  trade  or  calling  ; — why  should  it  be  in 
medicine  ?  It  exists  in  no  other  civilized  country ; 
— why  should  it  in  England  ? 

Happily  for  themselves,  the  public  have  begun 
to  see  this  question  in  its  true  light.  Experience 
has  taught  them  that  the  cure  of  diseases  does 
not  always  depend  upon  the  swallowing  of  quan¬ 
tities  of  nauseous  medicines.  Nature  is  more 
bountiful  in  her  resources,  and  the  graceless 
and  tardy  admission  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession  (witness  the  late  numbers 
of  “  Forbes’s  Review”)  comes  too  late  to  avert 
the  legitimate  conclusion  resulting  from  this  dis¬ 
covery.  People  are  quite  willing  to  be  mesmerized, 
or  drenched  with  cold  water,  or  made  to  swallow 
almost  invisible  globules  of  sugar  of  milk,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  adopt  the  dolcefar 
niente  system,  and  leave  things  to  take  their 
course;  but  crammed  with  physic  they  will  not 
be.  They  will  not  long  continue  to  endure  the 
annual  catalogue  of  draughts  and  mixtures  which 
either  they  have  swallowed  to  their  own  injury, 
or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  they  have 
not  swallowed  at  all — to  the  no  less  injury  of 
their  medical  confidence.  In  this  determination 
they  are  perfectly  right;  and  if  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  fails  to  recognise  this  state  of  affairs,  and, 
without  reading  the  lesson  before  their  eyes,  will 
■till  endeavour  (how  uselessly  lime  will  show)  to 
perpetuate  an  expiring  nuisance,  and  seek  to  give 
it  the  sanction  of  a  law,  the  said  profession,  ns  a 
body,  must  take  the  inevitable  consequence  and 
pay  the  price  of  its  folly. 

I  have  already  exceeded  all  reasonable  limits, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  enter,  as  I  proposed,  into 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  pre¬ 
tent  unhappy  state  of  medicine,  and  the  means  of 
remedying  the  evil;  and,  without  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  causes,  all  remedy  is  hopeless. 
But,  if  you  think  well  to  give  insertion  to  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks,  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  them 
up  by  a  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  the 
principles  and  objects  of  medical  reform. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  all  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Oct.  28.  Cajjijidus. 

•**  Our  clever  correspondent,  who  rightly  pro¬ 
claims  himself  of  the  “  Mrs.  Candour  ”  school,  puls 
our  impartiality  to  a  severe  test. — Ed. 


A  WARNING. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.^ 

.  Sir, — Your  pen,  successful  as  powerful  in  its 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  your  profession,  and 
your  never-tiring  watchfulness,  are  invoked  to  cor¬ 
rect  one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses'  ever  perpe¬ 
trated  against  surgeons  in  London.  A  society  is 
forming  called  “The  National  Friendly  Society”; 
its  avowed  object  is  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  for  sums  not  exceeding 
£200.  To  this  the  society  adds  relief  during  sick¬ 
ness,  and  free  medical  attendance.  Now,  Sir,  this 
is  a  penny  club  on  a  large  scale,  and,  if  successful, 
it  will  place  all  the  medical  attendants  of  the  people 
at  the  mercy  of  the  directors  or  originators  of  the 
icheme.  What  amount  do  you  imagine  this  exten- 
•iye  society  proposes  to  pay  to  medical  men? 
Eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  annum  !  Ge¬ 
nerous  society  !  Generous  speculating  lawyers  who 
proposed  it!  For  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
unnum,  little  more  than  the  amount  of  one  of  their 
fees  for  five  minutes’  conversation,  they  expect  a 
surgeon  to  attend  day  and  night,  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  weathers,  on  a  sick  patient  for  twelve  months. 
Still  more,  Mr.  Editor.  It  appears  that  the  worthy 
gentlemen  proposing  this  worthy  scheme,  being 
rather  short  of  ready  money — with  true  lawyer-like 
acuteness,  wolves  as  they  are — determine  to  make 
tlie  ^  medical  profession  pay  the  expenses  of 
■tarting  their  scheme.  They  have  determined  that 
no  medical  man  shall  be  eligible  as  an  attendant  on 
the  assured  wht)  does  not,  at  once,  insure  his  own 


life  for  the  full  amount  of  £200;  and  to  provide 
against  exigcncie.s,  by  having  a  little  ready  money 
at  their  bankers — if  they  have  any — the  immacu¬ 
late  gentlemen  decide  that  the  professional  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  people  shall,  at  the  very  first,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  their  appointment,  deposit  the  trifling 
amount  of  five  pounds — a  pretty  little  sum  when 
collected  from  a  couple  of  hundrerl  medical  men, 
and  which,  doubtless,  will  go  far  to  pay  the  first 
expenses  of  the  scheme,  and  to  enrich  the  schemers. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  our  profession  is  already  eaten 
up  by  scltemes,  most  of  them  proposed  by  lawyers, 
and  all,  “  of  course,”  intendeil  for  our  benefit ;  but 
this  one  seems  to  me  the  most  extraordinary  yet 
proposed.  The  idea  of  making  surgeons  pay  tlio  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  speculation  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyers 
is  an  excellent  one — one  worthy  of  legal  rapacity 
and  acuteness — but  it  is  in  iny  eyes  a  snare,  froin 
falling  into  which  I  wish  to  warn  my  professional 
bretliren. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  servant, 

Medicus. 

High-street,  Marylebone,  Nov.  11. 


HOMGIOPATHY. 

By  GEOIIGE  IIILBERS,  M.D.,  Norwich. 

“  I  thinlk,^’  :^aid  the  great  Harvey,  “  it  a  thing 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher  and  searcher  after  truth 
to  return  bad  words  for  bad  words;  but  I  think  1 
shall  do  better  and  act  more  advisedly,  if,  with  the 
light  of  true  and  evident  observation,  I  shall  wipe 
away  these  incivilities.”  The  letter  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent  on  Homoeopathy,  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Medical  'Times,  would  never  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  me  had  it  not  contained 
an  error,  into  which  more  than  one  esteemed  me¬ 
dical  friend  has  tallen,  who  I  know  is  honestly  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  merits  of  homoeopathy,  'j'his 
error  consists  in  supposing  that  tlie  homcpopatliists 
say  or  believe  that  the  medicines  in  the  diluted  or 
attenuated  form  are  capable,  as  a  general  rule,  of 
producing  any  medicinal  symptoms  when  taken  by 
persons  in  health.  In  the  proving  of  medicines 
(t.  e.,  in  ascertaining  their  action  on  the  healthy 
organism)  by  Hahnemann  and  other  homoeopaths, 
the  undiluted  substances  were  employed  in  doses 
varying  according  to  the  commoidy-received  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  medicinal  activity ;  therefore  any  of 
your  readers  who  wish  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
Hahnemann’s  provings,  as  given  in  the  “  Materia 
Medica  Pura,’’  must  repeat  his  experiments,  and 
not  invent  experiments  of  tiieir  own.  Let  them, 
then,  take  a  lew  doses  of  two  or  three  medicines  in 
the  undiluted  state,  as  aconite,,  belladonna,  nux 
vomica,  and,  having  carefully  noted  day  by  day  the 
symptoms  produced,  compare  them  with  tliose 
given  by  Hahnemann.  I  know  that  this  has  been 
done,  and  the  accuracy  of  Hahnemann’s  provings 
has  thereby  been  wonderfully  corroborated. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  it  is  only  in  cases  of 
disease  where  there  are  certain  morbid  symptoms 
to  which  the  medicine  is  homoeopathic,  or  more 
rarely  in  persons  who,  without  actual  disease,  are 
of  an  extraordinarily  delicate,  irritable,  and  sensi¬ 
tive  constitution,  that  we  believe  visible  effects  are 
produced  by  the  attenuated  medicines.  Every 
day’s  experii'nce  shows  that  the  human  organism  is 
acted  upon  in  the  most  powerful  manner  by  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter  more  subtle  and  more  minutely  divided 
than  the  highest  homoeopathic  attenuations.  I  re¬ 
member  reading  in  one  of  the  journals  some  years 
since,  that  if  two  grainsof  musk  be  placed  in  a  drawer, 
and  be  allowed  to  remain  there  for  ten  years,  it 
will  impregnate  everything  which  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  not 
sensibly  have  dimini.shed  in  w'cight.  Supposing 
any  person  had  entered  a  room  where  were  one 
hundred  persons  assembled,  all  of  whom  were 
morbidly  sensitive  to  musk  (a  substance,  the  smell 
of  which,  as  is  well-known,  many’  persons  suffer 
from),  the  whole  of  these  might  be  expected  to  ex¬ 
perience  certain  abnormal  sensations  which  they 
would  at  once  refer  to  the  musk.  If  this  experi¬ 
ment  were  repeated  every  day  for  ten  years,  the 
same  results  would  follow.  Now,  what  is  the 
weight  of  Hie  musk,  which  is  capable  of  producing 


such  a  marked  effect  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  this  is 
a  rare  case,  it  depends  on  some  peculiar  suscepti¬ 
bility,  or  idiosyncrasy  as  it  is  called,  in  these  per¬ 
sons;  you  cannot  draw  general  conclusions  from 
isolated  cases.  This  is  true,  but  where  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  not  thus  sensitive  to  one  or  other  of 
the  invisible  influences  which  hover  around  us  ? 
The  smell  of  fresh  paint  will  give  many  a  head¬ 
ache  ;  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  will  do  the  same 
to  others ;  the  aura  of  new  hay  will  affect  some 
persons,  who  live  miles  even  from  the  spot 
where  it  is.  Again,  what  can  marsh  miasm 
be,  but  some  undetectable  particles  of  matter 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere ;  and  who  can  say 
that  be  is  not  liable  to  be  affected  with  this  ?  More¬ 
over,  the  same  individual  is  more  or  less  susceptible, 
according  to  the  state  of  his  health  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  This  is  a  well-known  fact.  If,  then, 
our  every  day’s  experience  tells  us,  that  the  animal 
fibre  is  so  delicately  constituted,  that  it  may  be 
powerfully  affected  by  particles  infinitely  minuter 
than  the  highest  homoeopathic  dilutions,  and  this 
even  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  apparent  health, 
why  should  it  be  impossible  for  other  infinitely 
small  particles  of  matter  to  affect  it  as  powerfully 
when  iu  a  state  of  disease? 

I  offer  these  suggestions,  not  in  order  to  prove 
the  efficacy  of  the  homoeopathic  medicines,  for  any 
one  who  would  believe  in  them  without  experiment, 
would,  to  my  mind,  be  scarcely  worth  convincing  ; 
but  because  I  remember  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  I  had  to  overcome,  when  first 
trying  the  medicines,  was  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  these  globules 
could  have  any  medicinal  action.  This  often  caused 
me  to  be  careless  in  the  choice  of  a  remedy,  and  I, 
therefore,  frequently  failed  in  cases  which,  but  for 
this,  I  have  now  no  doubt,  I  should  have  cured. 

Let  those,  then,  of  your  readers  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  investigate  homoeopathy  honestly,  re¬ 
member,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well.  They  must  not  be  surprised  if  at 
first  they  find  some  considerable  difficulty  iu  ap- 
plying  the  medicines.  In  complicated  cases  this 
trequently  happens  to  the  practised  homoeopath, 
who,  perhaps,  for  years  has  devoted  many  hours 
a  day  to  the  study  of  the  action  of  the  med¬ 
icines. 

If  homoeopathy  is  a  fallacy,  the  more  persons 
who  examine  it,  and  the  more  philosophically  the 
experiments  are  conducted,  the  sooner  it  will  be 
proved  to  be  such,  and  the  sooner  the  bubble  will 
be  burst.  But  such  a  letter  as  that  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent  is  far  less  likely  to  injure  homoeopathy 
than  to  excite  the  unmitigated  disgust  of  every 
honest  man  who  is  so  conscious  of  his  own  integrity 
as  to  be  able  to  believe  that  othe  s  who  differ  ?rom 
him  in  opinion  may  yet  be  equally  sincere  with 
himself. 

One  can  scarcely  feel  satisfied  in  placing  much 
Confidence  in  the  statements  of  a  person  who  writes 
so  much  at  random,  otherwise  three  lines  of  his 
letter  would  go  far  to  disprove  all  the  rest.  He 
states,  that  after  having  swallowed  a  large  number 
of  globules  of  arsenic,  belladonna,  and  phosphorus, 
he  cxj.erienced  a  feeling  of  heat  iu  the  throat, 
mouth,  and  stomach,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Now,  the  globules  which  produced  this 
effect  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar-of- 
milk  and  starch,  to  which  five  or  six  drops  of  a 
tincture  was  added,  which  tincture  (supposing  it  to 
be  of  the  sixth  dilution,  lower  than  which  it  was 
not  at  all  likely  to  be)  contained  a  billionth  parts  of 
a  grain  of  white  arsenic,  belladonna,  or  phosphorus 
to  100  drops  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  actual  quantity 
then,  of  the  medicine  swallowed,  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  globules  through  which  it  was  distri¬ 
buted,  was  infinitely  minute,  and  yet  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  excite  certain  abnormal  sensations  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach.  If  we  could  depend 
on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  observer,  surely  this 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  these  globules  were  not 
quite  inactive. 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours  obediently, 

Norwich,  Nov.  10.  Geo.  Hilbers. 


Schonbein’s  ^n-eotton  lus  b:  On  objected  to 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
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War-office,  Nov.  11. — 12th  Light  Dragoon? 
— Peter  Thomas  Gunning,  gent.,  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  vice  M'lntyre,  appointed  to  the  2Gth 
Foot.  18th  Foot — Assistant-Surgeon  James 
Stewart,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Grigor  Stewart, 
deceased;  William  Kelman  Chalmers,  M.D.,  to  be 
Assistant- Surgeon,  vice  James  Stewart.  2fith 
Foot — Assistant-Surgeon  Duncan  M'Intyre,  M.D., 
from  the  12th  Light  Dragoons,  to  bo  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  vice  Home,  promoted  on  Staff.  Nov.  20. 
— 7th  Foot — Assistant-Surgeon  William  Sedgwick 
Saunders,  from  the  1st  West  India  Regiment,  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Collings,  j)romoted  in  the 
2nd  West  India  Regiment.  1st  West  India  Regi¬ 
ment — Thomas  Frederick  Wall,  gent.,  to  be  As¬ 
sistant-Surgeon,  vice  Saunders,  removed  to  the  7th 
Foot.  2ud  West  India  Regiment — Assistant-Surgeon 
Adolphus  Collings,  M.D.,  from  the  7th  Foot,  to  be 
Surgeon,  vice  Richardson,  promoted  on  the  Staff. 
Hospital  Staff — Surgeon  John  Richardson,  from 
the  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  to  be  Staff-Surgeon 
of  the  First  Class,  vice  Chambers,  deceased. 

Naval  Appointments. — T.  D.  Gitt,  Surgeon 
and  Agent  forSick-quartersatDonaghadee.  Patrick 
Slevin,  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Thetis.  Thomas 
Blennerhasset  Elliott,  Surgeon  and  Agent  at  Sick- 
quarters  at  Kilrush.  Thomas  James  Barnes,  Acting 
Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Rosamond.  F.  W.  11. 
Sadler,  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Royal  Sovereign. 
William  Hobbs,  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Poictiers. 
John  Acton,  Assistant- Surgeon,  to  the  Locust. 
Charles  F.  Williams,  Acting-Assistant- Surgeon,  to 
the  Siren.  Assistant-Surgeon — Dr.  Lewis,  C.  Ur- 
quhart.  Surgeons — J.  Moolenburgh  Winter,  to  the 
Medea;  Robert  Grigor,  to  the  Albatross;  Frede¬ 
rick  N.  Slight,  to  the  Rosamond  ;  William  Ro¬ 
bertson,  to  the  Birkenhead.  Acting  Assistant- 
Surgeons,  Nov.  16— W.  E.  O’Brien,  to  the  Birk¬ 
enhead;  William  Crawford,  to  the  Medea.  As¬ 
sistant-Surgeons — T.  J.  Urquhart,  to  theWoolwich 
division;  C.  N.  Wilkinson, to  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
Joseph  B.  H.  Collings,  to  the  Hibernia;  W,  M. 
Saunders,  to  the  Victory;  William  Webber,  to 
the  Grapplcr;  Alexander  Armstrong,  to  the  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Albert. 

Apothecaries’  Hall. — Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Nov.  12: — Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Whitchurch 
Bennett,  George  Fort  Fox,  James  Johnston  Brown, 
Edwin  Cotton  Cottiughara,  Robert  Thomas  Lodge. 
Nov.  19: — Lewis  George  Broadbent,  George  Wil¬ 
liam  Caines. 

Roval  College  of  Surgeons. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  on  Friday  evening, 
the  6th  instant,  the  following  gentlemen,  having 
undergone  the  usual  examinations,  were  admitted 
members  of  this  College,  viz.,  Messrs.  Robert 
Howarth  Leach,  Shav/,  Lancashire;  Thomas 
Waldron  Bradley,  Kidderminster;  William  Burns 
Beatson,  Peckham ;  Robert  Gething,  Newport, 
Monmouthshire;  John  Rambaut,  Dublin ;  Henry 
Murney,  Belfast;  John  Bland,  Chester-le-street, 
Durham;  Jonathan  Barber,  Sheffield  ;  Foden 
Hope,  Dublin;  Humphrey  Sandwith,  Hull;  and 
and  Joshua  Thorniley  Brooke,  Stockport.  At  the 
same  meeting,  Mr,  William  M’Kensie  Saunders 
passed  for  naval  surgeon;  this  gentleman’s  diploma, 
from  the  same  College,  is  dated  January  10, 1840. 
Mr.  William  Edward  O’Brien  also  passed  as  naval 
assistant. — Gentlemen  admitted  members  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Nov.  13 : — J.  M'Keand,  J.  Bassett,  W. 
Hatton,  T.  E.  P.  Martin,  W.  W.  Walter,  R.  Smith, 
and  R.  Jackson. — The  Hunterian  Museum  of  this 
College  was,  on  Friday  [last,  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who  spent  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hours  inspecting  its  magnificent 
contents,  which  were  explained  to  the  Prince  by 
Professor  Owen.' — Gentlemen  admitted  members 
on  Friday,  Nov.  20: — J.  D.  Ward,  W.  H.  Bout- 
flower,  E.  Paley,  J.  Jones,  W.  Hall. 

Oxford,  Nov.  7. — Dr.  Jeiiiie,  Master  of  Pem¬ 
broke  College,  has  given  notme  that  the  election  to 
the  Jledical  Fellowship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Sheppard, 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Sheppard,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  will  take  place  on  the  4th  day 
of  December  next.  The  Fellowship  is  open  to  all 


members  of  the  University  who  have  passed 
the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Death  from  Poison  administered  by 
Mist.'VKe. — Sunderland,  Oct.  26. — A  painful 
sensation  has  been  occasioned  in  this  towm  by  the 
death  of  a  young  woman  named  Elizabeth  Liddle, 
who  resided  in  West-street,  under  the  following 
circumstances : — It  appears  that  the  deceased, 
being  very  unwell  on  Thursday  evening,  sent  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbour  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Mel- 
drum,  a  chemist  and  druggist,  for  threepenny- 
worth  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  When  she  arrived 
at  Mr.  Meldrum’s  shop  it  was  dark,  and  she  was 
supplied  by  a  young  man  about  17  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Meldrum’s  apprentice.  She  returned  with  the 
requisite  quantity,  six  drachms,  of  what  she  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  rhubarb,  wliich  was  drunk  by  Miss 
Liddle,  who  was  immediately  taken  ill,  and  after 
suffering  much  during  the  night,  died  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  from  the  effects  of  poison,  it  being 
then  ascertained  that  the  unfortunate  young  woman 
had  taken  laudanum  instead  of  tincture  of  rliubarb. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  an  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Londonderry  Arms,  before  Mr.  Maynard,  one  of 
county  coroners,  and  a  respectable  jury,  on  view 
of  the  body  of  Miss  Liddle,  and  after  the  whole  of 
the  facts  had  been  given  in  evidence,  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  “  Accidental  Death,”  and  at  the 
same  time  severely  censuring  Mr.  Meldrum’s  ap¬ 
prentice  for  the  negligence  which  he  had  mani¬ 
fested 

A  Victim  to  Quackery. — On  Saturday  last, 
an  inquest  was  held  before  Mr.  Whiston,  jtin., 
coroner,  on  the  body  of  Robert  Welch,  at  Horsley, 
aged  forty-eight  years,  who  died  the  previous 
morning  from  the  effects  of  tartar  emetic,  which 
had  been  administered  the  evening  before  by  a 
person  named  1  homas  Motterhara,  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  the  country  with  quack 
medicines  for  some  time  past.  It  appeared  from 
ke  evidence  given  before  the  jury,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  patient  of  Mr.  Boden’s,  surgeon, 
Smalley,  and  had  been  attended  by  Mr.  Boden 
and  Mr.  Willis,  his  assistant,  for  a  fortnight  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death.  He  had  been  treated  for  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  liver,  with  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  up  to  four  o’clock  on  Thursday  last,  at 
which  time  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Willis,  who 
pronounced  him  to  be  decidedly  better,  and  im¬ 
proving.  It  also  appeared  that  the  deceased  had 
been  greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  considering  himself  sufi’ering 
from  the  effects  of  fever,  which  is  now  prevalent. 
A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  was  made 
by  Mr.  Boden,  assisted  by  Mr.  Willis,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  deceased  had  been  suffering  from 
inflammation  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  the  latter 
of  which  was  of  very  short  standing,  and  had  been 
occasioned  by  some  irritant  substance  or  drug 
having  been  administered,  which  caused  much 
exhaustion  and  proved  fatal  to  the  deceased. 
From  the  admission  made  by  Motterham,  that  he 
bad  given  the  deceased  three  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  at  three  different  times,  within  a  short 
period,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Boden,  which 
went  to  prove  that  the  tartar  emetic  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  symptoms  which  caused  death,  the 
jury,  after  a  lengthened  investigation,  returned  a 
verdict  of  “  Manslaughter  ”  against  the  said 
'Thomas  Motterham,  whereupon  the  coroner  issued 
his  warrant  for  his  committal  to  gao),  for  trial  ut 
the  next  assizes. 

Fees  to  Medical  Police. — In  several  cases 
of  persons  being  brought  to  the  station-house 
drunk,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
the  police  applied  to  Mr.  Greenwood  (Clerkenwell), 
that  he  would  order  each  prisoner  to  pay  7s.  Cd., 
being  the  amount  of  the  doctor’s  fee. —  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  said  he  did  not  understand  this  demand,  and 
inquired  of  the  inspector  on  duty  how  it  happened 
to  he  made  so  indiscriminately. — -The  Inspector 
stated  that  they  had  received  strict  orders  from  tlie 
Commissioners  of  Police,  that  whenever  a  person 
was  brought  to  the  station-house,  apparently  in¬ 
sensible,  they  were  at  once  to  send  for  a  medical 
man.  As  most  of  those  charges  were  brought  in  at 
unseasonable  hours,  the  fee  charged  for  the  attend¬ 


ance  was  7s.  Gd. — Mr.  Greenwood  said  the  law 
gave  him  no  power  to  order  payment  of  this  sum, 
and  thought  it  would  be  very  hard  to  compel  every 
person  so  charged  to  pay  it. 

The  Rule  excluding  Physicians. — Dr. 
Kane,  ex-mayor  of  Kilkenny,  had  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  magistrates  for  his  native  city, 
Kilkenny,  created  by  Lord  Besborough.  The 
omission  was  ascribed  to  political  causes,  the 
doctor  being  one  of  the  “Young  Ireland”  party. 
His  lordship’s  secretary,  Mr.  Connellan,  denies  the 
cause  assigned,  and  transmits  to  Dr.  Kane  the  rule 
of  the  Chancell()r,^invariably  excluding  from  the 
magisterial  bench  all  practising  physicians.  Dr. 
Kane  denies  the  “  invariable”  application  of  the 
rule ;  and  asserts,  that  there  are  at  least  thirty 
practising  physicians  in  Ireland  holding  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  Chancellor,  however,  will  hold  firm 
to  the  rule,  and  for  all-sufficing  reasons. 

Obituary.  —  Nov.  5,  at  his  house,  John- 
stone-street,  Bath,  Dr.  S.  Fisher,  M.D.,  aged  86. 
Nov.  3,  at  Old  Brompton,  G.  W.  Morris,  Esq,, 
surgeon,  late  of  Barnet,  aged  50.  At  Falmouth, 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
uged  59,  John  Chambers,  Esq.,  surgeon  of  the 
First  Class,  Hospital  Staff,  much  and  deservedly 
regretted.  Nov.  3,  at  Thatcham,  E.  F.  Mecey, 
M.D.,  aged  27.  At  Dalkeith,  31st  ultimo.  Dr. 
Robert  Butler,  surgeon,  Royal  Navy,  aged  33. 
At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  5th  September,  James  Virtue, 
M.D.,  son  of  Mr.  James  Virtue,  Edinburgh.  At 
Calcutta,  7th  September,  Ur.  Richard  Hair,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  ilenry  Hair,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.  At  School- 
house,  Methlic,  25th  ultimo,  George  Pirie, 
surgeon.  Sept.  27th,  at  Falmouth  Jamaica,  J. 
Chambers,  Esq.,  surgeon,  First  Class  Hospital 
Staff,  aged  fifty-nine.  Nov.  6th,  at  Mullingar, 
F.  O’Reilly,  Esq.,  M.D.  On  the  11th  of  August 
last,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Western  Africa,  after  an 
illness  of  eleven  days,  from  the  fever  of  the  country, 
James  Lilley,  Esq.,  colonial  surgeon,  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  age.  Nov.  17th,  W.  Davies,  surgeon,  of 
Cacmawr  Llanerchymedd,  aged  G3.  Nov.  13th,  at 
Modbury,  N.  B.  Avent,  Esq.,  surgeon,  aged  42.  On 
tlie2l8t  of  Nov.,  at  Croydon,  Dr.  Roberts,  aged  84. 
At  his  residence,  Maghera,  Peter  Henry,  Esq.,  sur¬ 
geon,  royal  navy,  aged  75. 
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PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE, 

INCLUDINa  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 


^France. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  23  ;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 

Hygiene  of  Populous  Cities.— M.  Che- 
vreul  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  insisted 
chiefly  upon  tlie  following  points After  having 
given  e.xperimental  proof  of  the  formation  of  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid  in  waters  containing  alkaline 
sulphates  and  organic  matter,  the  author  in  pre¬ 
vious  communications  e.xplained  the  putrid  state  in 
which  water  is  often  found  in  the  Parisian  cisterns 
the  decomposition  of  water  preserved  in  oaken 
casks  for  the  navy,  and  the  alteration  of  sea-water 
allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  The 
accumulation  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  of  large 
cities  also  accounts  lor  the  unwholesomeness  which 
well-waters  acquire  frequently;  and  it  is  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  large 
proportions  in  the  soil  of  the  city  of  Paris  that  its 
peculiar  insalubrity  may  be  traced.  In  order  to 
obviate  as  much  as  possible  these  causes,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  cemeteries  outside  the  towns,  the  con¬ 
tinual  washing  of  the  streets  and  kennels,  the 
multiplication  of  sewers,  are  the  methods  univer¬ 
sally  adopted.  But  for  the  complete  neutralization 
of  the  above-mentioned  causes  of  insalubrity,  we 
find  only  a  small  number  of  measures.  The  first 
consists  in  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  light  in  all 
places  which  may  become  unwholesome  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter ;  the  second,  in 
the  establishment  ot  numerous  wells,  in  which  a 
continual  renewal  of  water  will  tend  to  purify  the 
soil;  and  the  third,  in  numerous  and  well-dis¬ 
tributed  plantations  throughout  the  citj'. 

Treatment  of  Variola,  by  M.  s’erres. 

The  remarks  brought  before  the  academy  on  this 
subject,  at  its  last  meeting,  by  Professor  Piorry, 
appeared  to  M.  Serres  of  sulRcient  importance  to 
warrant  him  in  making  some  further  remarks. 

The  object  of  topical  applications  in  smallpox  is 
to  imitate  as  far  as  possible  the  action  which  takes 
place  in  the  pustules  of  varioloid  eruptions ;  and 
Jenner  is  the  first  to  whom  it  occurred  that  caute¬ 
rization  of  the  vaccinal  pustule  might  moderate  its 
intensity.  Previously  to  Sydenham,  physicians, 
preoccupied  with  humoral  doctrines,  did  not  notice 
that  the  secondary  fever  of  smallpox  is  really  the 
greatest  cause  of  peril  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  that  all  the  eflPorts  of  art  should  tend  to  di¬ 
mmish  its  violence,  by  endeavouring  to  moderate 
the  eruptions.  Sydenham  was  the  first  to  adopt 
this  practice,  and  to  this  day  we  follow  the  pre¬ 
cepts  he  laid  down.  Cotunio  recommended  sooth¬ 
ing  lotions  on  the  face  during  the  eruptive  btage, 
with  a  view  of  producing  abortion  of  some  of  the 
pustules.  In  1817  M.  Serres  employed  cauteriza- 
tion  of  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
succeeded  not  only  in  preventing  the  swelling  of 
the  tace,  which  accompanies  their  development,  but 
also  the  formation  of  scars.  But  the  application 
was  pamjul,  and,  some  years  later,  M  Serres  sub- 
sfatuted  for  it  mercurial  applications,  which  M. 


Briquet  also  employed  with  success  in  1838,  and 
e  Vigo  plaster  was  selected  as  the  most  appro- 
priate  of  hydrargyric  preparations.  M.  Serres’s 
anatomical  researches  have  led  him  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  ,  that  the  fully  developed  pustule  of  variola 
18  ormed  by  two  vesicles  included  in  each  other: 
one  IS  superficial,  and  called  by  the  professor,  on 
account  ot  its  nature,  “  vesicule  varioligene”  ;  the 
other  18  deeper,  and  designated  under  the  name  of 
vesicule  pustulent.”  For  a  future  communication, 
Professor  Serres  will  enter  further  into  the  history 
ot  these  vesicles,  and  illustrate  their  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  the  various  forms  of  smallpox. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  24;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 

The  Plague. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  seventh  con¬ 
clusion,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  “  discretionary 
powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  medical  authorities  of 
the  home  ports,  permitting  them  to  prolong  the 
quarantine  when  the  plague  has  appeared  on  board 
during  the  passage,  or  when  suspicious  cases  have 
been  observed  amongst  the  seamen  or  passengers.” 

M.  Melier  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  in 
such  cases  the  duration  of  the  quarantine  be  the 
same  as  when  the  ships  bear  a  foul  bill  of  health, 
*.  e.,  fifteen  days,  including  the  passa^'e.  The 

amendment  was  adopted.  ° 

The  next  section,  relative  to  the  loading  and  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  goods  of  the  passengers,  was  also 
adopted.  °  ’ 

The  following  paragraph  gave  rise  to  a  long  and 
confused  debate  :  it  runs  thus  ; — In  all  cases  the 
present  methods  in  use  for  the  purification  of  goods, 
to  be  considered  useless  or  illusory.”  MM.  Gerardin, 
Moreau,  and  Adelon  objected  strongly  to  the 
adoption  of  this  broad  assertion,  and  it  was  de¬ 
fended  with  equal  warmth  by  MM.  Prus  and  Bagin. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  the  academy. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  five. 


SOCIETY  OF  SURGERY, 

Meeting  of  Oct.  16 ;  M.  Lenoir  in  the  Chair. 

Anatomy  of  the  Womb. 

M.  Huguier  remarked  that  many  proofs  might 
be  brought  forward  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
the  lining  of  the  uterus  belonged  rather  to  the  order 
of  serous  than  of  mucous  membranes.  Heister, 
Morgagni,  Ribes,  Chaussier,  Duges,  and  Madame 
Boivin  compared  it  to  the  serous  membrane  which 
lines  the  vascular  system.  M.  Cruveilhier  ad¬ 
mitted  its  mucous  nature  during  pregnancy  only. 
All  anatomists,  and  Naboth  himself,  stated  that 
they  never  met  mucous  follicles  in  any  other  part 
than  in  the  cervix,  and  Morgagni  examined  the 
body  of  a  woman  who  died  suddenly  during 
menstruation,  and  found  follicles  only  in  the 
cervical  channel.  M.  Huguier  proceeded  to  state 
that  the  presence  of  cervico- uterine  adhesions,  that 
the  serous  nature  of  the  fluids  occasionally  found 


between  the  decidua  and  the  uterine  wall,  and  of 
the  fluids  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  in 
cases  of  obliteration  of  the  cervix,  whereas  blood 
or  mucous  fluids  accumulated  in  the  cervical  chan¬ 
nel  when  the  os  uteri  was  permanently  closed, 
went  to  prove  the  serous  nature  of  the  lining  of 
the  womb.  In  women  affected  with  uterine  catarrh, 
when  mucus  is  found  at  the  vaginal  orifice,  it 
might  be  asserted  to  have  originated  in  the  cervix, 
and  when  M.  Huguier  had  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  bodies  after  death,  he  had  sometimes  found 
mucous  matter  in  the  uterine  cavity;  but  it  could 
be  traced  to  the  cervix,  whence  it  had  ascended 
in  the  branches  of  the  arbor  vitae.  What,  besides, 
would  have  been  the  physiological  function  of  a 
mucous  secretion  within  the  uterus  ?  Might  it  not 
have  interfered  with  the  attachment  of  the  ovum  ? 
M.  Huguier,  therefore,  thought  that,  when  all  these 
considerations  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  very  little  doubt  could  remain  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  nature  of  the  uterine  and  cervical 
linings,  and  these  differences  appeared  to  him  to 
give  rise  to  important  diagnostic  and  practical 
consequences.  Thus,  it  being  demonstrated,  that 
the  secretions  of  uterine  catarih  arise  entirely  from 
the  cervix,  it  is  to  the  cervix  alone  that  the 
methods  of  treatment  should  be  applied.  It  was 
by  the  obliteration  of  the  follicles  only  that  the 
catarrhal  discharge  could  be  arrested ;  and  this 
M.  Huguier  sought  to  obtain  by  dividing  the  cervix 
with  a  long-bladed  knife,  in  order  to  cauterize  with 
greater  facility  the  follicular  surface. 

M.  Robert  could  not  adopt  M.  Huguier’s  views 
on  the  various  points  he  had  alluded  to ;  he  would 
say,  that  the  absence  of  epidermic  productions  in 
the  uterine  fluids  was  fully  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  no  epithelium  existed  within  the  cavity  of  the 
viscus.  Morbid  anatomy  seemed  to  contradict 
M.  Huguier’s  statements.  Thus,  in  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion  ot  the  body  of  the  womb,  its  lining  membrane 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  mucous  surface,  false 
membranes  are  seldom  met  with ;  and  in  chronic 
inflammation  granulations  are  formed  ;  it  was,  be¬ 
sides,  impossible  to  admit  that  during  gestation  the 
ovum  was  contained  one  half  in  a  mucous  and  the 
other  half  in  a  serous  cavity. 

M.  Chassaignac  protested  against  the  assertion, 
that  no  epidermis  existed  within  the  uterus.  The 
vibrating  and  the  tesselated  pavimentous  epithe¬ 
lium  had  been,  on  the  contrary,  described  with  care. 
Tlie  microscope  had  also  shown  the  existence  of 
follicles  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  analogous  iu 
appearance  to  the  glands  of  Lieberkulm.  Weber 
had  discovered  them  in  the  cow,  and  had  after¬ 
wards  seen  them  in  the  human  subject  at  the  second 
month  of  utero-gestation.  Krauze  and  Berres  had 
also  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  the  existence 
of  these  follicular  bodies,  which  M.  Huguier  did  not 
admit.  Besides,  the  fluids  which  are  ‘secreted 
within  the  body  of  the  uterus  were  acid,,  as!  in  the  . 
vagina,  whereas  they  were  alkaline  in  the,  cervical 
channel ;  and  the  identity  of  the  reaction  in  the 
vagina  and  in  the  uterine  cavity  would  naturally 
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lead  to  the  belief  that  these  liquids  were  secreted 
by  analogous  membranes. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  half- past  five. 

Clinical  Midivifeky,  byEkofessok  P.  Du¬ 
bois.— A  woman,  aged  thirty-two,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  on  May  11,  1844  :  she  had  been  con¬ 
fined  four  times  already,  and  her  labours  had  all 
been  natural.  On  May  1)  she  experienced  the  first 
pains,  and  a  sage  femme  having  been  called  to  her, 
examined  and  accidentally  ruptured 

the  membranes,  the  amniotic  fluid  escaped,  and 
the  pains  ceased.  The  patient  was  left,  and  slight 
pains  having  reappeared  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  the  sage  femme  returned,  assisted  by  a  phy¬ 
sician,  who  recognised  a  transverse  presentation, 
and  endeavoured  unsuccssfully  to  turn  the  child. 
When  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  the 
right  arm  was  lying  in  the  vagina,  and  the  thorax 
was  descending  through  the  brim  ;  the  head  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Spontaneous 
evolution  was  beginning ;  tlie  mother  being  ex¬ 
tremely  exhausted,  its  progress  was  very  slow  ; 
and,  no  doubtreinaining  as  to  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
M.  Dubois  determined  upon  performing  decapita¬ 
tion.  With  a  pair  of  strong  scissors,  the  vertebral 
column  was  speedily  divided,  but  the  soft  parts 
were  left  untouched.  The  section  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  permitted  the  completion  of  spontaneous 
evolution,  and  the  preservation  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  neck  rendered  easy  the  extraction  of  the  head. 
The  child  weighed  six  pounds,  and  was  wt  11  con¬ 
stituted — his  length  was  forty-nine  centimetres.  The 
placenta  was  removed  immediately  after  the  fetus. 
Two  hours  after  delivery  the  mother  expired  with¬ 
out  any  pain,  but  to  all  appearance  completely  ex¬ 
hausted.  On  dissection,  an  enormous  effusion  of 
blood  was  found  under  the  peritoneum,  and  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  uterus,  the  os  tiuem,  and  the  superior 
part  of  the  vagina  were  ruptured ;  and  the  laceration 
referrible  to  the  efiorts  made  lor  the  purpose  of 
turning,  after  the  amniotic  fluids  had  escaped, 
occupied  a  length  of  nine  ceutimtitres.  No  traces 
of  peritonitis  were  ohserved. 


LA  ClIARITE. 


Clinical  Lecture,  by  Professor  Velpeau. 

EFFUSIONS  OF  BLOOD. 

When,  from  the  action  of  external  violence,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  blood  is  extravasated  into 
our  tissues,  the  transformations  which  it  undergoes 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  and  one 
of  the  most  curious  objects  of  study.  Hlood 
eflfused  in  our  tissues  does  not  coagulate,  but 
spreads  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity.  It 
will,  therefore,  generally  descend  from  the  knee  to 
the  foot,  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand.  But  this 
natural  tendency  to  descend  is  frequently  interfered 
with  by  the  different  density  of  the  various  layers, 
and  by  the  presence  of  aponeuroses,  &c.  Thus,  when 
blood  is  extravasated  in  the  region  of  the  knee,  in¬ 
stead  of  descending  towards  the  foot,  it  sometimes 
is  observed  to  ascend  in  the  thigh,  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  density  of  the  structures  of 
each  part  of  the  limb.  Tlie  absorption  of  infil¬ 
trated  blood  is  a  phenomenon  of  equal  interest. 
But  the  extravasated  liquids  undergo  other,  and 
perhaps  more  important,  modifications.  When 
circulating  in  our  vessels,  blood  is  assuredly  a 
living  fluid — its  life  is  in  its  movement,  and  repose 
is  death.  When  extravasated  and  not  absorbed  it 
becomes  a  foreign  body,  and  is  soon  converted  into 
various  productions,  the  origin  of  which  sometimes 
remains  enveloped  in  doubt.  Thus  it  divides  into 
clot  and  serum  ;  the  serum  itself  into  colouring 
matter,  by  which  is  constituted  ecchymosis,  and 
pure  serous  fluids,  which  the  vessels  easily  absorb 
when  they  are  infiltrated.  This  facility  with  which 
infiltrated  blood  is  taken  up  is  in  itself  a  remark¬ 
able  and  interesting  fact :  it  teaches  us  that  an 
infiltration,  even  extensive,  is  not  generally  danger¬ 
ous,  provided  it  is  not  complicated  by  the  pre- 
seuce  of  a.^und  of  the  integuments. 

W^Contrary,  the  blood  be  collected,  trans- 
^nes  possible ;  either  the  clot  or  the 
ain  unabsorbtd :  in  the  first  case, 
will  be  produced  ;  in  the  latter,  a 
e.  These  transformations  of  the 
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blood  seem  to  us  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  organ  or  the  texture  in  which  the 
extravasation  has  taken  place.  Thus,  effusion  in 
lamcllated  structures  is  often  followed  by  eomplete 
absor  j)tion — an  event  of  more  u  ncommon  occurrence 
in  serous  cavities.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  forget  the 
following  capital  conclusions Infiltrated  blood 
generally  disappears;  accumulated  blood  exposes 
the  patient  to  various  local  disorders ;  blood  extra¬ 
vasated  into  porous  textures  can  be  absorbed  readily, 
but  when  effused  and  collected  in  serous  cavities 
usually  requires  the  interference  of  surgical  art. 

It  is  natural  that  the  therapeutist,  bearing  in 
mind  the  difference  of  prognosis  which  distinguishes 
two  affections  so  closely  connected,  should  inquire 
if  it  be  not  possible  to  convert  one  into  the  other. 
Infiltration  disappears  spontaneously ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  thought  which  strikes  the  surgeon,  to 
convert,  if  possible,  collections  of  blood  into  infil¬ 
trations.  Not  only  this  transformation  is  possible, 
but  it  is  easy.  Suppose,  for  instance,  an  effusion  of 
blood  to  exist  in  a  serous  cavity,  a  communication 
can  easily  be  established  between  that  cavity  and 
the  neighbouring  porous  textures,  into  which  the 
effusions  should  be  infiltrated.  By  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  narrow- bladed  knife,  the  parietes  of  the 
sac  which  encloses  the  blood  should  be  opened, 
and  the  infiltration  of  blood  facilitated  as  much  as 
possible. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  effusions  of  blood  in 
the  breast,  in  the  lung,  in  the  prostate,  in  deep- 
seated  organs,  they  may  be  judged  of  by  induc¬ 
tion.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  after  separation  of 
the  clot  from  the  serum,  neither  is  absorbed  ;  but, 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  former  in  the  latter,  a 
chocolate-coloured  fluid  is  produced.  When  the 
coagulum  remains  alone  it  is  converted,  after  a 
time  ,  into  a  tumour,  resembling  closely  the  con¬ 
centric  layers  of  aneurisms.  When  the  effusion 
has  taken  place  in  a  region  w'nere  movements  are 
frequent,  the  clot  is  div  ided  into  numberless  bodies, 
as  it  happens  in  the  knee,  the  wrist,  or  the  elbow  ; 
and  these  were  formerly  mistaken  for  hydatid  cysts. 

When  the  blood  has  been  effused  in  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  deep-seated  viscera,  still  more  remarkable 
chanaes  are  observed  :  the  blood  becomes  again  or¬ 
ganized,  and  gives  rise  to  living  tumours,  suscep¬ 
tible  of  growth,  and  perhaps  of  acquiring  a  ma¬ 
lignant  nature.  Tliese  opinions,  which  we  brought 
forward  many  years  since,  were  then  the  result  of 
analogy  and  inference  ;  now  it  is  different :  micro¬ 
scopic  observation  has  shown  the  blood  discs  to 
form  the  chief,  sometimes  the  only,  element  of  these 
tumours,  which  we  supposed  tobe  due  to  extravasated 
blood.  According  to  the  tissues  in  which  these 
tumours  are  developed;  they  vary  considerably. 
In  the  prostate  wc  see  them  resembling  closely  the 
texture  of  the  gland  ;  in  the  womb  we  meet  with 
them  under  the  name  of  fibrous  growths;  in  tie 
breast,  again,  they  form  fibrous  productions ;  in  a 
word,  hsematic  tumours  in  each  organ  seem  to  taka 
an  aspect  closely  approaching  that  of  the  organ 
itself.  D.  M'Carthy,  D.M.P. 


Naval  Promotions  and  Appointments. — 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Cremour  French,  Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon,  to  be  Surgeon  ;  Assistant-Surgeon  Robert 
P.  11.  Sparrow,  confirmed  to  the  Resistance ;  D. 
N.  Tucken,  Assistant-Surgeon,  to  the  Ocean  ;  W. 
Swainson,  Surgeon,  to  the  Penguin;  Surgeon 
James  Wilson  (B),  to  the  Caledonia. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — Gentlemen 
admitted  members  on  Friday,  Nov.  27 : — W. 
Meehan,  J.  Newell,  D.  Wilson,  M.  Ledger,  G. 
Baddiley,  J.  F.  Jackson,  H.  H.  Tribe,  F.  Manger, 
J.  J.  Halls,  R.  Graveley,  and  J.  G.  Mushet. 

There  is  a  vacancy  for  a  surgeon  in  the  Mary- 
lebone  General  Dispensary ;  also  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital,  for  a  surgeon  and  house- 
surgeon. 

The  New  Botanical  Gardens  at  Cam¬ 
bridge. — The  works  at  these  grounds  have  at 
length  been  commenced.  On  Monday  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  planting  the  first  tree  was  gone  through 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  near  the  intended  entrance 
in  the  direction  of  the  Trumpington-road.  The 
Professor  of  Botany  planted  the  second  on  the  east 
side  of  the  garden, 
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ifiaturc,  ©aujicg,  anD  'STreatment  of 
iTTcntal  Sisjca^cs. 

By  M.  PIXEL,  M.D.,  Memberof  the  -Academy  of  Medicine, 
formerly  Physician  to  the  Bicetre  and  Salpetiiere  .Asylums, 
Author  of  the  “  Traite  Medico-Philosophiiiue  surl’.Vlieiia- 
tion  Mentale,”  “  MCdicine  Clinique,”  “  Nosographie 
Philosopliique,”  &e.  &c.  Translated,  with  Notes,  illus¬ 
trative  of  some  important  Doctrines  in  Physiology, 
Phrenology,  and  Moral  Education, 

By  Dr.  COSTELLO, 

Principal  of  Wyke  House  Asylum,  Editor  of  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Surgery, &e. 


HYGIENIC  treatment  OF  INSANITY. 

In  affections  of  the  brain,  when  the  delirium  is 
so  great  or  so  prolonged  as  to  cause  complete 
mental  derangement,  the  patient  must  be  subjected 
I  to  constant  surveillance,  and  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  placed  in  a  locality  possessing  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  his  safety,  comfort,  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  others  require.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necescary  that  the  establishment  in  which  he  is  to 
be  received,  whether  it  be  public  or  private,  shall 
be  properly  constructed,  and  arranged  throughout 
its  smallest  details  so  as  to  present  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  suitable  to  its  peculiar  purposes.  This  mate¬ 
rial  arrangement  of  the  establishment,  simple  as  It 
may  appear,  and  without  which  proper  treatment 
is  impossible, is  nevertheless  subject  to  cerlain  rules 
and  principles  which  have  only  of  late  years  been 
reduced  to  precepts  of  easy  application  ;  although 
physicians  have  always  acknowledged  the  immense 
resources  that  might  have  been  rendered  available, 
from  the  combination  of  hygienic  means  in  a  pro¬ 
per  dispo.silion  of  the  places  of  habitation  with  the 
advantages  of  alimentary  regimen,  manual  occupa¬ 
tions,  intellectual  and  gymnastic  exercises  adapted 
to  the  degree  and  kind  of  derangement,  as  well  as 
to  the  rank  and  habits  of  the  patient.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  hygienic  treatment  is  deserving  of  very 
particular  attention. 

We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  suppose,  in  order  to 
place  the  practical  truths  which  such  treatment 
would  establish  in  a  stronger  light,  that  we  are 
called  on  to  organize  an  establishment  which  would 
be  a  healthy  and  secure  refuge  for  unhappy  beings 
labouring  under  insanity. 

Our  first  care  would  be  to  select  a  proper  site. 
We  should  prefer  it  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
town,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  which  would  not  he 
commanded  by  any  importunate  neighbourhood, 
and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  at  liand. 
The  walls  of  enclosure,  built  up  in  open  cuttings, 
should  be  sufficiently  high  for  security  without 
shutting  out  the  views  of  tlie  surrounding  country. 
In  this  way  the  appearance  of  liberty  is  combined 
with  seclusion. 

The  site  the  least  susceptible  of  damp,  and  the 
best  for  the  buildings  themselves,  would  be  that  in 
which  the  foundation  was  sand  or  gravel. 

The  buildings  should  present  to  the  east,  a  dis¬ 
position  which  gives  free  circulation  to  the  north 
and  south  winds  through  the  courts,  and  protects 
the  patients  from  exposure  and  inconvenience 
during  the  great  heat  of  summer. 

The  whole  superficies  should  contain  twenty-five 
acres,  including  the  ground  required  for  the  labour  ! 
of  farming  and  gardening. 

Every  establishment  for  the  insane  ought  to  | 
consist  of  two  divisions,  entirely  separated — one  for  ' 
the  males  and  one  for  the  females.  ' 

Before  entering  on  the  details  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  appertaining  to  each  of  these  divisions,  and 
tlie  classification  of  the  patients,  we  shall  speak  of 
the  general  service,  tliat  is,  of  the  administrative 
department,  the  chapel,  kitchen,  pharmacy,  baths, 
laundry,  and  farm. 

The  administrative  department  forms  the  centre 
of  the  faqade,  and  consists  of  cellars,  store-rooms, 
offices,  saloons,  and  the  apartments  of  the  pliysiciaii 
and  clerks.  The  cellars  and  ground  floor  form  the 
stores  for  provisions  of  every  kind.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  bustle  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
carriages,  and  the  passage  of  strangers  through  the 
interior  of  the  buildings,  is  avoided.  On  the  ground 
floor,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  situated  the  parlours 
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for  the  male  and  female  convalescents,  where  the 
physician  allows  of  the  visits  of  friends. 

In  the  offices  all  the  business  relating  to  admis¬ 
sions,  discharges,  and  deaths,  and  to  the  accounts, 
is  transacted. 

Many  physicians  of  eminence,  and  of  known 
moral  character,  will  not  hear  either  of  chapel  or 
clergymen  in  asylums  for  the  insane.  This  pro¬ 
scription  is  too  rigorous.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  those  countries  that  are  under 
Catholic  authority, and  where  religious  monomanias 
are  reproduced  under  a  great  variety  of  mystic 
forms,  the  influence  of  the  temple  and  of  its  minis¬ 
ters  may  be  attended  with  serious  inconveniences. 
But  on  this  point  the  head  physician  should  be 
invested  with  the  whole  authority  :  in  him  should 
be  the  right  of  refusing  access  to  the  indiscreet,  as 
well  as  of  pointing  out  such  of  the  patients  as  may 
be  allowed  to  attend  worship  without  danger. 
Many  of  those  un:ortunates,  in  recovering  their 
reason,  feel  the  want  of  returning  to  the  religious 
habits  in  which  they  had  lived,  and  derive  from 
the  practices  of  religion  motives  of  hope  and  re¬ 
signation.  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  chapel  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  asylum,  and  its  site  should 
be  at  the  entrance  of  the  establishment. 

The  kitchen  should  be  flagged,  and  furnished 
with  boilers  and  hot  plates.  At  its  angles  should 
be  four  cabinets — the  pantry,  larder,  butler’s  room, 
and  office.  It  should  be  large,  well  ventilated, and 
of  an  elevation  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  width. 
In  tlie  middle  the  furnace  should  be  placed,  thirty 
inches  high,  with  a  surface  of  twelve  feet  by  six. 
It  should  be  furnished  with  six  boilers,  two  of  them 
being  large,  two  middling,  and  two  small,  and 
with  cast-iron  plates,  and  ovens  of  different  sizes. 
The  kitchen  should  also  be  provided  with  a  sink. 

The  pharmacy  is  another  important  department. 
It  should  consist  of  the  shop,  the  laboratory,  the 
dispensary,  the  drug- store,  a  sink,  and  an  apothe¬ 
cary’s  room. 

In  insanity,  baths  form  a  powerful  means  of  treat¬ 
ment.  A  well-regulated  establishment  ought  to  be 
provided  with  baths  of  every  kind  abundantly. 
Common  baths,  medicinal  baths,  douches,  moist, 
and  dry  stoves.  Each  division,  male  and  female, 
should  have  its  baths  entirely  separate,  besides  se- 
;  veral  smaller  bathing-rooms  for  the  service  of  the 
house.  Over  each  of  the  large  rooms  destined  for 
;  the  patients’  baths  should  be  placed  the  apparatus 
for  douches,  water-cisterns,  furnaces,  and  vapour- 
baths.  In  the  room  below  there  should  be  six 
baths,  besides  two  others  set  apart  for  sulphurous 
baths.  The  flooring  of  the  bath-room  should 
be  of  oak,  and  moveable  from  the  flagging  be¬ 
neath. 

The  laundry  is  of  extreme  importance  in  an  esta- 
:  blishment.  It  prevents  the  inconvenience  of  send- 
,  ing  the  washing  out,  and  furnishes  occupation  both 
i  useful  and  profitable  for  certain  patients.  It  should 
,  be  provided  with  two  washing-troughs,  two  steep- 
I  ers,  and  a  large  boiler.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
I  building  should  be  reserved  for  the  drying  and 
‘  folding  of  the  linen. 

The  farm  is  not  an  idle  appendage  to  such  an 
:  establishment.  Laid  out  in  the  usual  way,  itcon- 
'  tributes  produce  for  the  service  of  the  establishment. 

:  At  the  head  of  this  small  agricultural  institute  we 
-  shouldhaveanintelligentman, accustomed  to  having 
:  patients  work  under  liis  direction.  He  should  have 
;  discernment  to  set  them  to  such  manual  labour  as 
I  best  suits  them.  The  formation  of  earthy  mounds, 

'  the  raising  of  vegetables  or  corn,  the  care  of  ani- 
'  mals,  gardening,  the  in-door  work  of  the  farm,  and 
I  all  the  occupations  of  a  property  in  full  profit,  will 
I  afford  scope  for  employing  the  patients  according 
I  to  their  strength  or  inclinations.  He  should  know 
I  how  to  interest  them,  and  make  them  take  pride  in 
'  the  performance  of  their  task.  We  admit  into  the 
I  farm  none  but  the  convalescent,  or  those  who  are 
j  almost  restored  to  reason,  especially  reserving  for 
!  the  females  the  washing  and  care  of  the  linen. 

I  After  these  general  arrangements  come  the  par¬ 
ticular  ones  which  relate  especially  to  the  distribu- 
I  tion  and  classification  of  the  patients,  according  to 
[  the  degree  or  nature  of  the  alienation.  Such  a 
j  classification,  well  ordained,  is,  in  itself,  a  most 
j  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  treatment.  “A  methodical 
,  distribution  of  the  patients  into  different  classes 


enables  us  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  measures  to 
be  taken  respectively  for  their  food,  cleanliness, 
and  their  regimen,  physical  and  moral.” 

This  truth,  proclaimed  more  than  forty  years 
since  by  Pinel,  has  been  but  tardily  reduced  to 
practice,  although  its  obviousness  was  much  greater 
as  a  practical  want  than  as  a  precept.  It  has  only 
been  slowly  and  bit  by  bit  that  successively  at  the 
Salpetriere  and  Bic6tre  some  slight  order  has  been 
obtained  in  the  classification  of  the  patients ;  and 
even  this  has  been  effected  without  any  general 
views,  and  always  under  the  imperious  necessities 
of  the  old  buildings. 

Desportes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  insane  should 
be  arranged  in  twelve  classes  :  the  first,  for  the 
furious  under  treatment ;  the  second,  for  the  furious 
incurable;  the  third,  for  the  tranquil  residing  in 
cells;  the  fourth, for  the  incurable  to  be  placed  in 
cells;  the  fifth,  forthe  furious  epileptics;  the  sixth, 
for  the  tranquil  epileptics ;  the  seventh,  for  patients 
in  dormitories;  the  eighth,  for  the  incurable  in 
dormitories;  the  ninth,  for  the  melancholic ;  the 
tenth,  for  the  imbecile;  the  eleventh,  for  those  who 
are  in  the  infirmary;  and  the  twelfth,  for  the  con¬ 
valescent. 

This  distribution  of  the  patients  is  much  too  com¬ 
plicated,  and  falls,  perhaps,  into  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  In  our  opinion,  it  may  be  much  simplified, 
and  without  infringing  upon  its  importance,  by 
reducing  it  to  the  six  following  subdivisions,  ap¬ 
plicable,  of  course,  to  the  male  and  female  divisions 
respectively.  First,  the  convalescents  residing  near 
the  centre  of  the  house,  and  having  ready  com¬ 
munication  with  it ;  second,  quiet  patients  under 
treatment,  the  melancholic,  hallucinating,  and 
tranquil  maniacs ;  third,  the  tranquil  incurable, 
and  imbecile;  fourth,  the  refractory  incurable  and 
epileptic ;  fifth,  the  furious  in  cells ;  sixth,  the 
infirmary,  part  of  which  is  for  accidental  diseases, 
and  part  for  the  reception  of  the  paralytic  and  dirty. 

With  this  distribution  of  the  patients  in  buildings 
upon  the  ground  floor  and  separated  from  each 
other,  each  having  a  garden  enclosed  by  a  wall  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  patients,  an  effective  order 
and  surveillance  are  readily  established  and  easily 
maintained. 

The  remainder  of  the  establishment,  the  farm 
and  its  enclosures,  should  be  open  to  the  patients 
only  as  a  momentary  walk,  and  always  under  the 
surveillance  of  one  or  more  attendants. 

But,  whatever  be  the  principles  that  direct  such 
an  establishment,  and  the  modifications  which  it 
must  undergo,  either  from  locality  or  necessity,  the 
physician  by  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and  the  deep 
interest  which  he  must  feel  in  the  success  of  his 
treatment,  must  be  supreme  judge,  and  the  soul  of 
everything  that  occurs  in  the  establishment, 
lleil,  and  those  who,  sharing  in  his  opinion,  require 
that  an  asylum  should  be  governed  by  a  trium¬ 
virate,  composed  of  a  physician,  a  physiologist,  and 
a  moralist,  could  have  had  no  experience  on  this 
subject.  And,  moreover,  ought  not  the  physician  of 
an  establishment  to  be  in  himself  fully  competent, 
in  regard  to  these  three  conditions  of  qualification  ? 
The  chief  point  of  importance  is  to  impress  on  the 
patients  the  idea  of  power  being  centred  in  one 
only,  who  holds  their  fate  in  his  hands,  who 
punishes,  pardons,  and  restores  to  liberty.  It  is 
only  by  the  force  of  his  influence  that  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  routine,  and  to 
impart  regularity  to  all  parts  of  the  service.  Even 
in  this,  it  is  humiliating  to  avow  that  the  good  en¬ 
counters  as  much  resistance  as  the  bad. 

Each  day  the  physician  sees 'his  patients,  ar¬ 
ranges  their  classification,  transfers  them  from  one 
division  to  another,  prescribes  measures  of  disci¬ 
pline,  delivers  certificates  of  cure,  and  authorizes 
the  visits  of  friends.  He  lives  in  the  midst  of 
them,  bestowing  upon  them  almost  all  his  time, 
in  order  the  better  to  observe  them,  and  thus  to 
be  the  better  able  to  cure  them. 

Such  a  degree  of  abnegation  can  only  spring 
from  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  mind.  He  re¬ 
quires  a  peculiar  organization,  and  an  exterior  and 
appearance  of  command.  He  must  have  a  strong 
and  active  constitution,  to  enable  him  to  bear  much 
labour  and  loss  of  sleep,  lie  must  have  a  dignified 
and  calm  address,  a  full-toned  voice,  a  benevolent 
look,  and  an  agreeable  countenance.  The  insane 


do  not  forgive  the  slightest  deformity  in  their 
physician. 

In  his  conversation  with  the  female  patients,  his 
manners  and  his  actions  must  be  more  soothing 
and  affectionate.  For  them  knowledge  alone  does 
suffice.  He  must  employ  a  sort  of  coquetry  of 
knowledge,  whilst  appearing  to  interest  himself, 
and  even  to  give  way  to  their  childish  fancies ;  he 
must,  either  in  the  form  of  a  request,  or  of  dis¬ 
interested  advice,  insist  upon  the  execution  of  his 
orders. 

The  great  art  of  the  physician  is  to  appear  to 
take  seriously  all  those  little  secrets  and  mysteries 
which,  although  of  no  importance  in  themselves, 
may  serve  as  the  means  of  gaining  confidence,  and 
thus  serving  as  the  first  step  towards  that  cure 
which  the  slightest  indiscretion  might  defeat.  Then 
the  medical  service  must  also  have  its  executive. 
At  the  head  of  each  division  of  the  male  and  female 
there  must  be  a  superintendent,  having  under  their 
orders  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  patients. 
Each  of  these  superintendents,  in  their  respective 
division,  mast  be  responsible  for  its  good  manage¬ 
ment.  They  must  see  to  the  execution  of  the  rules, 
to  the  direction  of  the  management,  to  reprehend 
the  failures  of  service,  to  look  to  the  food,  linen, 
the  keeping  of  the  dormitories,  and  the  patients. 
They  must  be  able  to  give  an  account  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  every  petient.  They  must 
govern  with  justice  and  benevolence,  grounding 
their  authority  upon  the  respect  which  they  inspire, 
and  not  by  harsh  and  arrogant  manners. 

Another  point  not  less  important  is  the  choice  of 
the  attendants  themselves,  who  are  to  take  care  of 
the  patients.  Destined  to  be  continually  with  them, 
they  exercise  rightfully  over  their  minds  an  in¬ 
fluence  more  powerful  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
physician  himself.  One  must  have  lived  long 
amongst  the  insane  to  conceive  how  difficult  it  is 
for  those  who  attend  upon  them  to  control  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  revenge,  or  anger  arising  from  the  pro¬ 
vocations,  insults,  blows,  and  homicidal  attempts 
of  certain  furious  patients.  Such  force  of  character 
and  self-denial  are  rarely  found  in  the  class  from 
which  those  attendants  are  chosen. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  form  them  and  to 
instruct  them  without  ceasing  in  their  duties  to¬ 
wards  those  patients.  They  are  constantly  to  be 
reminded  that  the  insane  are  under  the  influence 
of  a  disorder  which  takes  away  all  responsibility 
from  their  words  and  actions;  that  they  are  to 
employ,  in  regard  to  them,  that  mildness  and  per¬ 
suasion  of  which  the  heads  of  the  establishment  give 
them  an  example,  and  tliat  they  are  dealing  with 
fellow-beings  deprived  of  the  use  of  reason. 

This  wisdom,  the  more  difficult  from  being  prac¬ 
tical,  and  to  be  made  use  of  unceasingly,  can  only 
be  developed  through  a  strong  feeling  of  Christian 
charity.  And  hence  several  physicians,  especially 
Horn,  have  proposed  to  form  schools  for  such  at¬ 
tendants. 

Pinel  himself  has  greatly  simplified  this  question 
by  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  employing  at 
the  Salpetriere  and  Bicetre  as  servants,  patients 
who  had  recovered ;  they  are  in  general  more  mild 
and  compassionate,  treating  with  indulgence  a 
malady  from  which  they  had  suffered  themselves, 
and  to  whieh  they  are  still  perhaps  liable.  The  re¬ 
mark  is  profoundly  true,  and  ouglit  to  be  turned  to 
account  whenever  it  is  possible. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS.  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  159.) 

“  Nemoraorlalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.” 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

There  are  occasionally  particular  periods  when 
the  introduction  of  a  friend  may  prove  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  effect,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Gooch,  of  a  lady, 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  suffered  from  me¬ 
lancholia  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
child.  She  was  sent  to  a  cottage  pleasantly  situate, 
and  separated  entirely  from  her  friends.  She  was 
gloomy,  and  for  several  weeks  manifested  no  im¬ 
provement.  At  length  she  imagined  she  was  to  be 
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executed  for  crimes  she  had  committed,  and  fancied 
every  noise  she  heard  was  that  of  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  erecting  the  scaffold.  Every  evening  at 
dusk  she  would  station  herself  at  a  window,  and  fix 
her  eyes  on  a  white  post — this  was  the  ghost  of  her 
husband.  Many  weeks  passed  in  this  way  ;  the 
husband  became  impatient,  and  demanded  an  in¬ 
terview;  this  was  refused,  he  being  told  that  patients 
are  more  likely  to  recover  when  completely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  friends,  and  that  if  she  saw  him 
she  would  say,  it  was  not  himself  but  his  ghost. 
The  husband,  however,  persisted,  and  an  interview 
was  appointed.  When  he  arrived  at  the  cottage 
he  was  told  she  had  passed  a  tolerable  night,  was 
rather  more  tranquil,  but  there  was  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  her  gloomy  notions.  The  husband  thus 
describes  the  interview  : — 

“  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  drawing-room  where 
she  usually  spent  the  day,  she  ran  into  a  corner, 
hid  her  face  in  a  handkerchief,  then  turned  round, 
looked  me  in  the  face,  one  moment  appearing  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  thought  that  I  was  alive,  but  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  assuming  a  hideous  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  and  screaming  out  that  I 
was  dead  and  came  to  haunt  her.  This  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  Dr.  -  had  anticipated,  and  for 

some  minutes  I  thought  all  was  lost.  Finding  that 
persuasions  and  arguments  only  irritated  and  con¬ 
firmed  her  in  her  belief,  I  desisted,  and  tried  to 
draw  off  her  attention  to  other  subjects.  It  was 
some  time  since  she  bad  either  seen  me  or  her 
children ;  I  put  her  arm  under  mine,  took  her 
into  the  garden,  and  began  to  relate  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  and  to  them  since  we  parted.  This 
excited  her  attention ;  she  soon  became  interested, 
and  I  entered  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  into  the  affairs  of  the  nursery,  her 
home,  and  her  friends.  I  now  felt  that  I  was 
gaining  ground,  and  when  I  thought  I  had  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  her  mind,  I  ventured  to  ask 
her,  in  a  joking  manner,  whether  I  was  not  very 
communicative  for  a  ghost?  She  laughed.  I 
immediately  drew  her  from  the  subject,  and  again 
engaged  her  attention  with  her  children  and 
friends.  The  plan  succeded  beyond  my  hope;  I 
dined,  spent  the  evening  with  her,  and  left  her  at 
night  perfectly  herself  again.” 

The  next  morning,  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety, 
he  went  to  know  whether  his  success  was  per¬ 
manent  ;  but  her  appearance  at  the  window  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  soon  relieved  his  appre¬ 
hensions.  While  there,  Dr.  — -  arrived, 

went  up  stairs,  without  knowing  the  result 
of  the  interview,  and  came  down  saying, 
“  It  looks  like  magic !”  She  was  ordered  to  the 
sea-side  to  bathe.  As  soon  as  the  day  of  her  de¬ 
parture  was  fixed,  she  began  to  droop  again,  and 
the  evening  before  leaving  she  was  very  low,  and 
on  the  morning  of  setting  off  was  as  bad  as  ever. 
This  state  continued  for  several  weeks,  in  spite  of 
sea  air  and  bathing,  and  then  ceased  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  done  before,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
interviews  with  friends,  calculated  to  remove  those 
apprehensions  which  haunted  her.  She  has  since 
then  continued  perfectly  well,  and  has  had  another 
child,  without  the  slightest  threatening  of  her 
former  malady. 

Agreeable,  pleasant,  and  useful  occupation,  with 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  •  the 
farmer  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  derived  so 
high  a  reputation  for  his  success  in  curing  mental 
disease,  trusted  entirely  to  physical  labour  in  the 
field,  which  was  often  of  a  most  laborious  cha¬ 
racter. 

Mere  irrationality  does  not  require  restraint; 
control  or  guidance  may  be  necessary;  but  how 
wicked  to  confine  a  person,  merely  because  he  is 
irrational.  As  Dr.  Mason  Good  has  said— “  While 
several,  or  even  all,  the  mental  faculties  are  slightly 
weak  or  sluggish,  or  inaccordant  with  the  action  of 
the  rest,  they  are  scarcely  subjects  of  medical 
treatment,  for  otherwise  half  the  world  would  be 
daily  consigned  to  a  strait  waistcoat.”  It  is  in 
fact  only  when  these  changes  are  most  striking  that 
they  constitute  real  disease  of  the  intellect.  Just 
as  there  are  maladies  of  the  body,  so  there  are  also 
diseases  of  the  mind.  No  one  is  so  silly  as  to  pre¬ 
scribe  ^quiet  and  confinement  for  every  corporeal 


indisposition,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
mental  disease  must  not  be  subjected  to  more 
arbitrary  and  empirical  practice. 

Until  recently,  a  man  was  said  by  his  relations 
or  friends  to  be  incoherent  and  inconsistent  in  his 
actions;  these  friends  applied  to  a  mad  doctor,  who 
coming  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  finds 
him  excited,  and  indignant  at  his  intrusion;  this 
excitement  justifies  the  full  accounts  the  doctor 
has  had  related  to  him.  Another  medical  man  is 
sentfor ;  these, having  seen  the  patient  together,  con¬ 
sult  ;  it  may  happen  that  the  second  opinion  called 
in,  however  well  based  on  sound  education,  may 
not  be  the  result  of  experience ;  besides,  the  great 
man  himself,  this  mad-doctor,  “  sees  madness  in 
his  eyes,”  discovers  much  “lurking  mischief” — it 
is  true,  it  is  at  present  “  latent,”  but  a  few  days 
will  show  his  “  young  friend  ”  his  opinion  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  fatal  signatures  are  attached,  two  pow¬ 
erful  keepers  shortly  attend,  and  by  main  force 
drag  this  injured  individual  from  his*  inhospitable 
home,  to  a  still  more  repulsive  and  dreaded  abode. 
The  resistance  a  patient  may  make  depends  very 
much  upon  his  physical  temperament ;  but,  once 
away  from  the  sight  of  his  friends,  little  mercy  can 
be  expected  from  his  keepers  :  for  although  there 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  exceptions,  yet, 
taking  these  men  as  a  class,  they  are  violent,  vindic¬ 
tive,  tyrannical.  I  am  horror-struck  at  this  moment 
as  I  think  of  the  confessions  of  one  of  these  men 
voluntarily  made  to  me,  when  a  mere  tyro  in  the 
profession.  But,  to  avoid  digression,  the  poor  pa¬ 
tient  arrived  at  the  asylum,  is  placed  in  a  room  by 
himself,  and,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  was  either 
left  to  himself,  or  was  visited  by  the  proprietor,  or 
by  some  one  in  authority,  i/tis  very  probably  being 
the  same  person  who  had  ordered  him  iivto  con~' 
Jinement. 

Who  can  wonder  to  find  this  unfortunate  patient 
deeply  resentful,  to  see  him  strongly  excited  ?  The 
whole  circumstances,  subsequently  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  visit  at  his  own  bouse,  have  been  sufficient 
to  overweigh  the  balance  of  a  mind  far  more 
powerful  than  that  of  many  men  now  daily  trans¬ 
acting  their  various  vocations.  It  is  not  so  much 
to  the  removal  that  I  object,  as  to  the  whole  cir- 
curnstances  connected  with  it,  and  the  abuses  to 
which  it  leads.  I  highly  deprecate  the  very  idea 
of  a  medical  man  being  the  proprietor  of  an  asylum 
for  the  insane ;  but  when  I  find  that  this  verv 
person  was,  until  very  recently,  selected  to  jndg*e 
whether  the  alleged  lunatic  was  or  was  not  insane, 
whether  he  was  to  be  removed  to  his  oten  asylum,  I 
cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  any  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  could  place  himself  in  such  circumstances. 
And  should  this  opinion  be  considered  unjust,  my 
answer  is,  turn  to  history,  read  Whatman  has  been, 
what  man  is.  There  is  sufficient  in  legal  and  in 
medical  literature  to  justify  strictures  much  more 
severe  than  I  have  made ;  and  while  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  philanthropic  feelings  which  actuate  the 
majority  of  the  profession— a  profession  which  is 
second  to  none  in  usefulness,  in  kindness,  or  in 
charity— still  I  know  that  there  is  a  class,  and  tell 
me  in  what  society  they  are  not  to  be  found,  there 
is  a  class  who,  preferring  self  to  the  interests  of 
others,  provide  for  themselves  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  honest  men. 

The  emoluments  derived  from  lunatics  are  often 
large,  very  large ;  the  stake  being  high,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  the  greater,  and  numbers  will  have  an 
awful  account  to  render  hereafter  for  actions  which 
have  not  only  been  dishonest  and  unjust,  but  which 
have  been  cruel  and  malignant;  having  not onlv 
dl  used  those  who  should  be  considered  fit  objects 
for  restraint,  but  having  incarcerated  others  who 
ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  within  their 
iron  barriers. 

It  may  often  be  necessary  to  remove  a  patient 
rom  home  he  is  irritable,  perverse,  inconsistent ; 
It  may  also  be  advisable  that  this  removal  shall 
absolutely  separate  him  from  his  friends;  but 
much  better  that  all  this  arrangement 
should  take  place  as  the  suggestion  of  his  medical 
attendant.  Why  apply  to  a  mad-doctor  for  such 
a  case  .  The  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be  in¬ 
structed— nay,  in  many  instances  he  now  is  in¬ 
structed  in  mental  disease.  The  County  asylums 
are  being  gradually  thrown  open,  and  soon  it  will 


be  as  essential  for  every  medical  man  to  know  how 
to  treat  a  disease  of  the  mind  as  it  at  present  is  to 
prescribe  for  a  corporeal  malady. 

The  profession  is  under  a  debt  of  great  obligation 
to  Dr.  Webster,  who,  as  a  governor  of  Bethlem 
Hospital,  strongly  advocated  the  importance  of 
throwing  open  its  wards  for  the  purposes  of  clinical 
instruction.  (See  “  Observations  on  the  Admission 
of  Medical  Pupils  to  the  Wards  of  Bethlem  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Mental  Diseases,” 
by  John  Webster,  M.D.,  &c.) 

I  am  aware  it  is  said  mental  disease  is  compli¬ 
cated— it  is  so  ;  but  there  is  no  very  great  difficulty 
in  estimating  the  amount  of  benefit  resulting  from 
any  established  rules  of  treatment  which  have  gene¬ 
rally  hitherto  been  adopted.  Disease  of  the  mind 
is  complicated,  and  the  persons  who  have  specially 
undertaken  to  cure  that  disease  have,  at  present, 
individually  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  sug¬ 
gesting  either  therapeutical,  moral,  or  general 
means  for  alleviating  or  curing  such  an  afflictive 
disorder,  and  this  too  with  ample  means  of  in¬ 
vestigation  before  them ;  the  desire  has  always  been 
to  keep  the  system  or  plan  of  treatment  “  close.” 
Even  to  this  day  their  practice  is  often  secret,  em¬ 
pirical. 

Nothing  can  be  wiser  than  the  example  shown 
by  the  talented  and  humane  physician  at  Hanwcll, 
Dr.  Conolly ;  he,  in  following  out  the  humane 
system  of  Pinel,  has  proved  that  iron  bars  incite  to 
mischief;  that  physical  restraints  augment  and 
multiply  the  very  evils  they  were  intended  to  sub¬ 
due  ;  while  the  kindness  shown  by  him  personally 
to  the  patients,  and  difihsed  by  him  through  the 
attendants,  both  male  and  female,  proves  that 
honesty,  humanity,  philanthropy,  and  talent,  have 
in  a  very  few  years,  effected  more  for  the 
comfort,  safety,  and  even  the  cure  of  the  insane, 
than  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  the  advocates 
of  intimidation,  coercion,  and  secret  and  obscure 
treatment. 

This  humane  physician  says — “To  those  who 
have  opportunities  of  observing  the  extraordinary 
changes  wrought  in  the  most  violent  recent  cases, 
by  continual  patience  and  kindness,  it  cannot  but 
appear  probable  that  some  among  the  older  patients, 
who  remain  invariably  sullen  or  morose,  might 
have  been  benefited  at  an  earlier  period,  if  they 
had  not  been  treated  roughly  and  without  con¬ 
sideration.” 

I  may  here  with  great  propriety  refer  to  a  me¬ 
morandum  relative  to  restraint,  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Bowden  (late  Miss  Powell),  the  matron  of  the  Han- 
well  Lunatic  Asylum  :  “  it  comprehends  forty  one 
cases,  almost  all  of  which  were  in  restraint 

of  some  kind  or  other  previous  to  September,  1839. 
Fourteen  of  these  cases  were  almost  always  fastened 
in  restraint  chairs,  and  twenty  were  almost  always 
in  a  kind  of  strait  waistcoat,  called  sleeves  :  seve¬ 
ral  were  in  complicated  restraints,  and  some  in  a 
chair,  and  at  the  same  time  in  sleeves,  or  the  muff, 
or  in  leg-locks.  All  these  patients  were  liberated 
before  the  end  of  September,  1839.  Not  one  of 
them  has  been  in  restraint  since.  Thirty-seven  are 
yet  in  the  asylum,  and  there  is  not  one  who  may 
not  be  pointed  out  as  an  instance  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  of  the  habits,  in 
consequence  of  never  being  subjected  to  restraints 
during  two  years.  Some  who  were  considered 
dangerous  at  all  times  are  now  occasionally  seen  at 
the  work-table,  smiling  and  pointing  out  what  they 
have  done.  Some  who  were  sinking  into  dementia 
or  imbecility  are  now  lively  and  talkative.  Some 
who  were  said  to  pursue  visitors  through  the  ward 
are  now  never  known  to  do  so.”  (“  British  and 
Foreign  Review,”  vol  xiii.,  p.  280.) 

It  is  a  great  point  to  induce  patients  to  keep  up 
self-respect ;  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  keeper  may 
soon  do  irreparable  injury  to  sensitive  and  irritable 
persons ;  their  mental  power  and  vigour  fail,  they 
become  prostrated  by  such  treatment. 

The  phy  sician  should  always  be  placid  and  digni¬ 
fied;  his  conduct  regulates  that  of  the  attendants; 
and  the  conveisation  and  actions  of  the  patient 
himself  much  depend  upon  his  observation  of  what 
transpires  around  him.  It  is  rarely  advisable  to 
allow  a  patient  to  speak  of  his  delusion  ;  it  is  far 
better  to  converse  with  him,  when  not  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  upon  general  subjects,  but  always  with 
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Composure.  Contradiction  can  do  no  good,  and  a 
kind  and  conciliatory  manner  should  always  be 
e.^hibited  towards  the  insane ;  the  delusive  opinions 
they  hold,  however  absurd,  are  to  them  realities; 
and  a  greater  degree  of  irritation  is  produced  by 
laughing  at  them  than  we  should  ourselves  feel  if 
our  word  were  doubted,  or  we  were  jeered  at  by 
others.  A  conciliatory  disposition,  with  a  manner 
sufficiently  authoritative,  is  the  great  desideratum. 

It  is  considered  advisable,  that,  whenever  a  per¬ 
son’s  means  will  at  all  admit  of  his  being  treated 
at  home,  this  is  always  preferable,  and  especially 
in  the  first  instance :  for  to  send  an  incipient 
or  slight  case  to  mingle  with  lunatics,  or  persons 
holding  deluded  opinions,  is  very  likely  to  aggra¬ 
vate  and  confirm  those  symptoms  already  present, 
or  even  by  imitation  to  cause  him  to  assume  those 
fictitious  ideas  or  characters  which  are  so  power¬ 
fully  and  so  perpetually  impressed  upon  him. 

As  there  must  be  lunatic  asylums,  and  as  the 
majority  of  them  are  unfortunately  densely  thronged, 
the  importance  of  classification  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  to  separate  the 
rich  from  the  poor,  the  noisy  from  the  quiet,  the 
dirty  and  offensive  from  those  who  are  clean,  or  to 
keep  the  dangerous  either  separately  or  by  them 
selves,  or  to  remove  the  paralysed  and  imbecile 
from  convalescents,  but  the  convalescents  them 
selves  require  classification ;  and  who  presumes  for 
one  momentthata  patient  recovering  from  erroneous 
ideas  and  perceptions  is  more  likely  to  be  favourably 
impressed  by  another  convalescent,  than  by  those  of 
sound  mind? — as  Dr.  Conolly  says — “Convalescents 
should  not  even  associate  with  convalescents,  except 
under  the  strict  watching  of  persons  of  sound 
mind  ;  they  can  hardly  assist,  and  they  may  retard, 
the  recovery  of  one  another.”  How  powerful  is 
the  effect  produced  on  those  who  habitually  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  insane ;  how  many  keepers,  both 
"male  and  female,  become  insane ! 

Restraint  is  justifiable  where  the  property  or  life 
of  the  patient  or  of  others  is  endangered  ;  his  hold 
^  ing  fictitious  ideas,  however  foolish,  does  not  de 
mand  restraint ;  but  the  instant  such  ideas  really 
threaten  danger  to  himself  or  to  others,  that  mo¬ 
ment  strict  surveillance  is  necessary.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  mere  possibility  of  danger  de¬ 
mands  such  strict  interference,  because,  if  so,  where 
is  the  lunatic  who  would  not  be  under  restraint  ? 
But  what  I  do  mean  is  this,  immediately  a  patient 
thought  it  his  duty  to  “  send  a  child  to  heaven  ” ; 
that  he  had  “  a  mission  from  above  to  take  away 
life,”  or  in  any  other  manner  showed  that  his  hal¬ 
lucination  was  dangerous,  then  the  utmost  pre¬ 
caution  is  essential.  Many  lives  might  have  been 
saved  by  attending  to  these  precautions ;  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  man  even  thinks  of  taking  his  own  life  or 
that  of  another,  vigilant  superintendence  should 
always  be  at  hand. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  a  man  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  dangerous  to  himself  or 
others ;  and  if  so,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  a 
chronic  case,  confinement  may  be  necessary.  Even 
here  I  think  it  very  undesirable  that  a  patient 
should  be  confined  for  more  than  two  or  three 
months,  without  a  special  inquiry  being  made  into 
his  case ;  and  if,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Ashley’s  Act,  the  Commissioners  act  fully  up  to 
their  instructions,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
venting  many  of  the  errors  and  abuses  which  have 
prevailed. 

It  is  quite  evident,  on  reading  the  last  report 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  how  great  a  difference 
of  treatment  exists  in  the  various  County  lunatic 
asylums :  thus  a  suicidal  patient  in  one  County 
would  be  allowed  considerable  liberty,  under  pro¬ 
per  surveillance,  while  if  placed  in  another  County 
asylum  he  might  be  hobbled  and  chained  and 
treated  worse  than  a  felon. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  fact  that  chains  and  bars 
increase  the  frenzy  of  maniacs,  and  often  tempt 
the  insane  to  commit  suicide.  Pinel,  who  first  de¬ 
nounced  and  abandoned  the  restraint  system, 
found  the  number  of  furious  maniacs  diminish 
immediately  the  chains  and  manacles  were  aban¬ 
doned. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  upwards  of  nineteen 
tons  weight  of  iron  bars  and  gates  were  removed 
from  the  Lancaster  County  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  and 
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has  been  dispelled,  and  attempts  at  self-destruction 
have  been  much  less  frequent 

In  the  Commissioners’  Report  we  find  “  that  the 
diminution  of  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics 
has  not  only  lessened  the  sufferings,  but  has  im 
proved  the  general  health  and  condition,  of  the 
insane.” 

It  is  far  better  to  control  a  patient  by  en¬ 
couraging  him  when  tranquil,  and  soothing  him 
when  irritable ;  the  object  should  be  to  induce  him 
to  place  confidence  in  his  attendants  and  in  him¬ 
self,  to  do  nothing  which  diminishes  his  self- 
respect;  and  the  authority  obtained  in  such  a 
manner  is  greater  and  more  permanent  than  when 
resulting  from  hobbles  and  buckles  and  straps 
and  strait-waistcoats.  Coercion  is  always  unjusti 
liable,  and  where  a  patient  is  very  violent,  he  should 
be  placed  in  a  padded  room,  where  he  cannot  in¬ 
jure  himself;  and  if  necessary  one  or  more  assist¬ 
ants  must  remain  with  him  during  the  height  of  a 
paroxysm.  It  is  true  that  where  the  system  of 
restraint  is  abandoned,  there  must  be  a  greater 
number  of  superintendents;  but  owing  to  the  im¬ 
proved  moral  discipline,  and  the  better  classifica 
tion,  the  extra  number  required  is  not  so  great  as 
may  at  first  be  thought  necessary.  At  Hanwell 
there  is  about  one  attendant  to  eighteen  patients ; 
and  they  are  instructed  to  show  great  forbearance, 
never  to  argue  with  patients,  and  above  all  things 
never  to  hesitate,  but  to  act  promptly,  and  espe 
daily  that  they  are  placed  there  not  to  punish,  but 
to  prevent  mischief. 

To  show  the  practicability,  and  also  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  of  the  conciliatory  system,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
made  April,  1846,  on  visiting  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asylum,  which  then  contained  413  males  and  568 
females  :  total,  981.  Of  these,  none  were  under 
mechanical  coercion,  and  only  two  persons,  fe¬ 
males,  were  under  seclusion.  This,  of  itself,  speaks 
volumes,  and  supplants  all  theories. 

A  person  may  hold  very  extravagant  opinions, 
and  yet  discharge  public  and  domestic  duties  with 
propriety ;  but  a  man  having  once  suffered  from 
mental  hallucination  oraberration,  while  inthearmy 
or  navy,  should  be  considered  incapacitated  from 
any  such  future  service,  because,  as  such  persons  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  to  be  intrusted  with  arms  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  each  holds  a  situation  of  trust,  varying  of 
course  greatly  as  to  responsibility,  and  as  relapses 
not  unfrequently  occur,  and  as  the  greatest  danger 
might  result  from  any  sudden  attack,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  most  impolitic  to  run  any  such  risk.  Only 
a  short  time  since,  we  remember  the  Cove  of  Cork 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  greatest  danger  by  the 
commander  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  ships  having, 
while  insane,  ordered  the  guns  to  be  loaded,  and 
pointed  at  the  town ;  happily  mischief  was  prevented 
by  the  promptitude  of  one  of  the  lieutenants.  It 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  right  at  present  to  refer  to  the 
great  danger  which  might  have  resulted  to  our 
troops  in  India,  by  an  officer,  who,  under  a  tem¬ 
porary  fit  of  insanity,  ordered  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  to  the  rear;  anti,  finally,  to  retreat  upon 
Ferozepore,  thereby  depriving  the  infantry  of  their 
support,  and  also  preventing  them  from  so  fully 
following  up  the  advantages  they  had  subsequently 
gained.  Although  this  error  did  not  lead  to  any 
serious  result,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
how  perilous  might  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
infantry,  had  they  not  found  themselves  intrenched 
within  the  enemy’s  camp.  Such  a  case  as  this 
strongly  points  out  the  necessity  of  the  rule  which 
has  just  been  laid  down,  with  respect  to  an  attack 
of  insanity  necessarily  disqualifying  for  any  future 
military  or  naval  duty.  Insanity  is  not  very  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  service,  which  strongly  tends  to  prove 
the  advantages  of  discipline,  because,  if  the  habits 
of  regularity  as  to  drill  and  regimental  orders  did 
not  strongly  antagonize  and  oppose  the  injurious 
effects  of  debauchery  and  revelry,  we  should 
reasonably  anticipate  a  greater  accession  to  the 
number  of  lunatics. 

As  we  consider  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  im¬ 
proper  ever  to  readmit  into  the  service  for  actual 
duty  any  one  who  had  been  insane,  so  we  also  hold 
that  any  person  who  has  committed  a  serious  crime, 
and  who  has  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 


sanity,  should  be  confined  for  life.  In  either  in¬ 
stance  there  may  be  a  relapse,  and  danger  would 
almost  necessarily  result. 

Early  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  a 
few  days  neglected,  and  the  case  may  be  irreme¬ 
diable;  whereasjhad  attention  been  at  once  directed, 
and  proper  remedial  and  general  means  adopted, 
such  a  person  might,  in  a  short  time,  be  again 
fitted  for  his  usual  avocation,  and  possibly  be  never 
so  again  afflicted  throughout  life.  To  send  such 
cases  to  a  lunatic  asylum  is  not  to  be  recommended ; 
where  persons  can  afford  it,  they  should  be  visited 
by  their  ordinary  medical  man,  who  can,  should 
he  think  it  necessary,  avail  himself  not  only  of 
judicious  and  experienced  nurses  or  attendants,  but 
also  of  the  opinion  and  advice  of  physicians  who 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  parti¬ 
cular  subject ;  but  in  the  case  of  poor  persons,  or 
parish  paupers,  they  should  either  be  attended  at 
their  own  houses  by  the  parish  doctor,  or  a  special 
room  should  be  set  apart  as  an  infirmary  in  the 
workhouse — a  great  object,  however,  being  never 
to  designate  it  by  a  term  which  might  prejudice 
the  recovery  or  the  feelings  of  those  who  occupied 
it ;  consequently  it  should  never  be  called  the  mad- 
ward,  or  the  lunatic-house;  and  it  would  be  much 
more  discreet  in  medical  men,  when  speaking  to 
non-professional  persons,  to  call  such  cases,  those  of 
preternatural  excitement  or  morbid  irritability,  or 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  :  the  fact  being 
that  many  persons  never  regain  their  social  position 
when  once  said  to  have  been  insane ;  whereas,  where 
excitement  has  depended  upon  inflammation,  the 
evil  or  injurious  tendency  is  scarcely  remembered 
after  the  patient  has  convalesced. 

To  show  how  important  early  treatment  is,  turn  to 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  insane  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  where  the  unfortunate  pauper  lunatics 
are  shamefully  neglected.  In  North  Wales  there  is 
not  a  single  public  or  private  asylum,  the  lunatics 
being  imperfectly  and  hadly  boarded  out,  their 
worst  cases  being  sent  to  the  Liverpool  Asylum,  the 
governor  of  which  states  “  that  he  never  remem¬ 
bers  an  instance  of  recovery  in  an  insane  pauper 
from  Wales.” 

It  is  to  be  strongly  advised  that  those  friends 
who  have  justly  placed  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum, 
should  be  the  persons  selected  and  allowed  to 
liberate  them,  because,  although  a  convalescent 
may  feel  gratitude  to  those  who  had  considered  it 
necessary  to  have  him  taken  care  of,  yet  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  very  decided  antipathy  manifested 
towards  them,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  a 
perfect  restoration  to  mental  vigour. 

Great  caution  is  often  necessary  in  discharging  a 
patient,  when  presumed  to  be  cured ;  and  the  utmost 
care  and  precaution  should  be  taken  where  danger 
of  any  sort  has  been  threatened.  Many  persons 
have  committed  suicide  who  were  considered  con¬ 
valescent,  but  who  merely  simulated  convalesence 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  destroying  themselves. 

A  young  man  in  theBicfetre  was  by  Pinel  considered 
cured,  and  the  commissary,  after  a  most  lengthened 
examination,  pronounced  him  sane,  and  ordered 
his  discharge.  The  patient,  however,  had  to  give 
his  signature,  and  subscribed  himself  as  “  Jesus 
Christ,”  and  then  sustained  that  delusion. 

Another  much  more  remarkable  and  more  im¬ 
portant  case  occurred  in  Paris,  in  the  person  of 
another  of  the  patients  in  the  Bicetre,  who,  when 
liberated  by  the  mob  during  the  Revolution,  pleaded 
his  cause  so  pathetically  and  rationally  that  he 
almost  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  armed 
rabble  on  the  governor  of  the  asylum,  whom  he 
had  accused  of  cruelty.  The  rescued  patient  was 
led  about  in  triumph  amidst  the  shouts  of  “  Vive 
la  liepuhlique  /”  The  whole  scene  was  too  much 
for  the  unfortunate  lunatic ;  he  seized  a  sword,  and 
wounded  his  liberators  indiscriminately,  and  was 
then,  by  them,  again  taken  to  the  Bicetre,  when  the 
mob  acknowledged  their  misconduct,  and  the  in¬ 
justice  of  those  suspicions  which  had  arisen  from 
their  ignorance. 

So  we  also  read  of  a  medical  man  in  this  country, 
who  had  left  a  patient,  relenting,  as  he  rode  along, 
that  restraint  had  been  proposed,  and  resolving  to 
postpone  it;  before,  however,  he  had  gone  half  a 
mile,  a  mounted  messenger  informed  him  that  his 
tranquil  patient  had  nearly  blown  up  his  house 
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and  family  with  gunpowder.  But,  probably,  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  recent  instances  is  that  of  the 
enthusiast  Thom,  alias  Sir  IVilliam  Courtenay,  This 
man  had  been  previously  found  insane,  and  had  been 
confined  for  six  months,  but,  being  considered  cured, 
was  released  ;  he  put  himself  at  tite  bead  of  a  band 
of  riotous  fanatics,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  was  liimself  shot,  whilst  in  actual  col¬ 
lision  with  the  military,  but  not  before  ten  other 
lives  had  been  sacrificed. 

The  enormities  which  were  formerly  all  but  uni¬ 
versally  practised  in  the  treatment  of  the  in.sane, 
throughout  this  country,  cannot  now  be  so  common, 
still  much  reformation  is  required.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  never  again  hear  of  such  a  case  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Hawley,  who  was  relca.sed  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  having  been  brought  before  him  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  appears  she  was  in¬ 
veigled  into  a  madhouse  at  Chelsea,  and  there  kept 
and  treated  with  severity;  without  the  use  of  pen 
or  paper,  or  any  communication  with  her  friends; 
and  even  when  a  physician  was  ordered  to  visit 
her  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  applied  at  the 
house  where  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken, 
he  was  refused  admittance,  and  was  told  no  such 
person  was  there,  although  at  the  very  time  he  saw 
Mrs.  Ilaw'Iej'  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  subse¬ 
quently  spoke  to  her ! ! 

This  was  by  no  means  a  rare  case,  and  a  husband 
who  found  his  wife  in  the  way,  or  a  parent  wishing 
to  dispose  of  a  child  who  was  troublesome,  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  go  to  a  madhouse,  and 
these  relatives  orfriends  were  imme  iiately  admitted, 
without  any  other  warrant  or  authority  than  the 
mere  application  ! 

It  was  not  unusual  for  persons  keeping  mad¬ 
houses  to  live  away  from  them,  and  to  leave  the 
management  to  persons  ill  adapted  for  so  respon¬ 
sible  an  office — such,  for  instance,  as  one  engaged  in 
the  “wool  trade”;  indeed  it  was  just  such  a 
superintendent  who,  when  asked  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  what  authority  he 
admitted  persons  charged  with  drunkenness  into  a 
lunatic  asylum,  replied,  “  upon  the  authority  of  the 
persons  who  brought  them.’’ 

One  husband  justified  to  Dr.  Battie  his  sending 
his  wife,  though  sane,  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  that  he 
understood  it  to  be  “  a  house  of  correction.” 

How  many  such  instances  have  there  been,  as  of 
a  husband  locking  up  his  wife  for  life,  or  perhaps 
until  a  son  has  come  of  age  and  released  his 
mother ;  of  families  keeping  in  confinement  bro¬ 
thers  or  sisters  for  the  sake  of  their  property  ; 
means  having  in  some  instances  been  adopted  to 
prevent  their  recovery ! !  How  disappointed  has  a 
husband  been  on  the  unexpected  recovery  of  his 
wife  ;  or  how  much  vexation  has  it  caused  a  mother 
to  see  her  only  son  restored  to  reason  ! 

And  even  where  there  has  not  been  such  villainy 
and  such  criminality',  yet  ignorance  and  supersti¬ 
tion  have  sometitnes  prevented  indiscreet  parents 
from  allowing  their  children  to  be  subjected  to  any 
treatnient  whatever,  although  labouring  under 
phrenitic  insanity;  and  this  because  they  considered 
the  aberration  was  from  the  Lord,”  or  was  the 
result  of  “  demoniacal  possession.” 

Mr.  Bakewell  says — “  I  have  known  a  son  take 
measures  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
iherecovery  of  his  father  from  insanity.  I  have 
known  a  large  opulent  family  combine  together  in 
the  use  of  means  which  they  thought  »he  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  a  brother  who  had 
acquired  a  large  property  by'  his  own  exertions : 
they  living  at  this  moment  in  possession  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  he  taken  care  of  at  a  trifling  expense. 
I  know  a  female  of  fashion  and  fortune,  who  has 
pertinaciously  withheld  the  means  of  recovery 
from  an  elder  sister,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
though  the  sufferer’s  own  income  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  procure  the  best  means  the  country 
affords  ;  but  she  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
use  of  part  of  her  unfortunate  sister’s  income  to 
support  her  own  fashionable  style  of  livin".  I 
know  another  opulent  family  who  have  kept  a 
brother  in  confinement  for  upwards  of  seven  vears 
without  any  means  of  recovery,  though  they  them¬ 
selves  believe  he  would  have  recovered  had  proper 
means  been  timely  resorted  to;  but  the  undis¬ 


turbed  possession  of  his  property  is,  evidently 
enough,  their  only  object.  There  is  now  living, at 
a  short  distance  from  this  place,  a  poor  object  of  a 
female,  who,  for  bed  and  accommodation,  is  often  in 
a  worse  state  than  the  swine  are  suffered  to  remain 
in,  at  the  same  place;  she  has  been  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  twelve  years.  (P.  12,  Bakewell  “  On  Mental 
Derangement.”)  For  information  on  this  subject, 
read  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  filth  and  horrors 
of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  also  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  Hospital,  pp  11,  12,  &c.  See  also  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  pp.  405,  406,  vol.  xv.,  1810; 
Parliamentary  Report  on  Madhouses,  May  25, 
1815;  also,  “Edinburgh  Review,”  vol.  xxviii., 
1817,  pp. 431,471. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Minutes,  Mr.  Higgins, after 
describing  several  instances  of  ill  treatment,  states — 

“  Another  case,  which  I  laid  before  the  governors, 
was  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. - ;  he  was  a  clergy¬ 

man  reduced  to  indigence,  I  believe,  in  consequence 
of  his  mental  complaint ;  he  had  at  times,  and  for 
considerable  periods,  intervals  of  reason.  In  those 
intervals,  when  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  everything  that  was  done  to  him,  re¬ 
peatedly,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  personal  indignity,  and  on  one  bccaslon 
he  was  inhumanly  kicked  down  stairs  by  the 
keepers,  and  told  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  no  better  than  a  dog.  His 
person  swarmed  with  vermin ;  and,  to  complete 
this  poor  man’s  misery,  the  keepers  insnlted  his 
wife  with  indecent  ribaldry,  in  order  to  deter  her 
from  visiting  him  in  his  unfortunate  situation.” 
And  it  subsequently  appeared  that  he  had  a  gold 
watch  which  was  lost  there,  and  which  his  wife 
could  never  recover. 

An  equally  afiecting  case  is  that  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  lady  who  had  been  a  teacher  of  languages, 
who  talked  reasonably  and  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  condition  of  those  wretched 
beings,  who,  without  clothing,  were  closely  chained 
to  the  same  wall  with  herself.  But,  probably,  the 
most  complicated  and  most  shameful  apparatus  for 
manacling  a  patient  was  exhibited  in  that  of  \Vd- 
liam  Norris,  who  was  linked  and  double  linked  by 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  perfectly  distressing  to  read  the  account  of 
the  brutal  and  degrading  treatment  to  which 
patients  were  subjected  in  the  public  and  private 
establishments,  even  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
In  some  instances  we  read  of  patients  having  been 
compelled  to  wallow  in  their  own  filth  from 
Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning;  the  air  the}' 
inhaled  being  so  bad  that  persons  unused  to  it 
could  not  breathe. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  seen 
how  dreadful,  how  ofirensive,  was  the  atmosphere 

in  which  some  of  these  poor  creatures  lived _ “  their 

cribs  were  reeking  with  filth  and  urine,”  “  the  straw 
filthy,”  or  “  the  floor  wet  with  urine.”  In  some 
cases  there  was  even  “  no  glazing  to  the  window,” 
and  some  of  the  cells  had  “  no  window,  and  no 
place  for  light  or  air,  except  a  grate  over  the  doors.” 
There  were  also  dungeons  of  which  even  the  keepers 
themselves  were  ashamed,  where  the  ordure  and 
filth  were  perfectly  horrible ;  these  cells  were  con¬ 
cealed,  and  were  never  exposed  even  to  the  eyes  of 
persons  visiting  by  authority  ;  and  in  one  instance 
would  not  have  been  detected,  had  not  a  magistrate 
declared  he  would  break  open  the  door  if  the  key 
could  not  be  found ;  the  distressing  and  disgusting 
scene  on  entering  surpasses  description.  ” 

We  read,  iu  1827,  of  an  unfortunate  woman  who 
was  confined  as  a  lunatic,  and  was  declared  by  the 
visiting  magistrate,  and  by  Dr.  Bright,  not  to  be 
insane  -  on  her  husband  being  thus  informed,  he 
said,  ‘  She  was  a  troublesome  woman  and  not  fit  to 
be  at  large ;  there  she  shall  remain.” 

*1^**?^ .  lunatic  asylums, 

would  delight  in  being  restored  to  their  relations, 
and  yet  their  affections  are  allowed  to  pine,  their 
very  existence  is  painful  to  them — they  are  miser* 
able;  whereas,  were  they  permitted  to  return  to 
the  comforts  of  home,  no  mischief  would  result, 
they  would  again  become  happy,  and  their  lives 
would  be  prolonged. 

An  information  was  laid  in  the  King’s  Bench 
I  against  a  physician  for  assaulting  and  beating  an 


alderman,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  lunatic ; 
and  for  imprisoning  him  until  he  procured  him  to 
execute  a  letter  of  attorney  to  his  wife,  under 
colour  of  which  he  disposed  of  £1,000,  apparently 
to  his  own  use.  It  appeared,  moreover,  that  be 
had  debauched  the  wife,  handcuffed  the  husband, 
given  him  strong  medicine  in  the  night,  and  carried 
him  out  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  bare¬ 
headed,  when  it  rained. 

The  physician  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  in  South¬ 
wark,  whipped  naked,  kept  at  hard  labour  for  a 
year,  pay  a  fine  of  £600,  and  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour  during  life.  (P.  .500,  Collinson, 
vol.  i.) 

Dr.  Conolly  has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  of 
weah  mind,  who  appears  to  have  been  in  his  wife’s 
way,  and  who,  by  tormenting  bis  life  out,  managed 
to  excite  hhn  and  make  him  worse.  He  had  already 
been  confined  in  lunatic  houses  three  or  four  times, 
and  when  Dr.  Conolly  saw  him,  it  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  signing  a  certificate  which  was  then  lying 
on  the  table;  but  with  that  humanity  which  has 
ever  characterized  him,  he  refused  the  certificate, 
and  said,  he  at  that  moment  considered  the  wife 
the  madder  of  the  two — she  having  then  partaken 
of  more  gin  than  usual.  Dr.  Conelly  feared  this 
unfortunate  man  was  subsequently  removed  to  a 
lunatic  establishment. 

The  treatment  in  lunatic  asylums  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  rational,  and  those  who  should  com¬ 
mand  our  warmest  and  kindest  sympathies  are  not 
now  so  likely  to  be  treated  worse  than  brutes. 
Public  attention  is  being 'more  vigilantly  directed 
towards  the  abuses  which  have  existed,  and  an  ex¬ 
tended  and  intimaite  knowledge  ofrfornmr  evils  will 
be  more  likely  to  enalde  wise  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  repetition  otsuch  enormities. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CASE  OF  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  WOODEN 
PENCIL  INTO  THE  BLADDER  OF  A 
WOMAN,  AND  ITS  REMOVaL  BY  THE 
LITHOTRITE. 

By  M.  A.  BOUGH AB  PAT,  Surgeoh-in-Cliief  to  the 
Hospital  of  Lyons. 

Etiennette  Blain,  aged  forty,  short  in  stature,  of 
a  strong  constitution  and  sanguine  temperament. 
This  woman,  who  has  always  enjoyed  good  health, 
complains  of  pains  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  fre¬ 
quent  desire  to  pass  her  urine,  which  has  caused 
her  entrance  into  the  Hotel  Dieuof  Lyons.  When 
admitted  under  tlie  care  of  M.  Barrier,  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  she  had  introduced  a  pencil  into 
the  bladder,  with  the  view,  as  she  said,  of  reliev¬ 
ing  violent  colic,  which  nothing  else  could  as¬ 
suage.  We  may  suppose,  from  her  avowal  mixed 
with  denials,  that  tliis  pencil  escaped  from  her 
hands  while  performing  the  manipulations  of  ona¬ 
nism.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
bladder  immediately  produced  pain,  of  a  slight 
character  when  at  rest,  or  when  lying  on  the 
back,  aggravated  by  her  work,  or  when  walkiug, 
and  finally  becoming  excessively  severe.  At  her 
entrance  into  the  hospital,  on  the  18th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  she  complained  of  the  hypogastric  pains 
before  described,  of  frequent  desire  to  micturate, 
of  shiverings,  alternating  with  heat ;  the  urine 
was  thick  and  turbid,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  pulse 
accelerated. 

On  the  next  day,  this  state  continuing,  M. 
Barrier  passed  the  female  sound,  ascertained  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  body  in  the  bladder,  and 
decided  on  immediately  attempting  its  extraction. 
The  patient  was  placed  on  an  elevated  bed,  the 
thighs  were  separated  and  flexed  on  the  pelvis, 
and  an  injection  of  warm  water  thrown  up  before 
renewing  the  examination  with  the  “  trilabe”  of 
M.  Civiale.  The  attempt  to  extract  the  foreign 
body,  which  was  placed  transversely  behind  the 
pubes,  was  vain  ;  it  was  not  more  successful  with 
a  long  and  curved  pair  of  polypus  forceps,  with 
the  lithotrite  of  Heurteloup,  and  other  analogous 
instruments,  each  being  assisted  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  finger  into  the  vagina.  The  foreign 
body,  situated  obliquely  from  behind  forwards, 
and  from  left  to  right,  was  seized  very  frequently, 
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but  constaatly  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  the  in¬ 
strument. 

M.  Barrier  and  myself  ascertained  successively 
the  position  of  the  pencil  in  the  bladder ;  we  en¬ 
deavoured,  without  success,  to  remove  it  by 
seizing  it  by  one  of  its  extremities,  but  we  were 
always  opposed  by  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
its  extraction.  During  three  various  trials, we  as¬ 
certained  that  the  lithotrite  of  Civiale,  which 
quickly  emptied  the  bladder,  would  not  seize  the 
foreign  body,  but  pinched  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder ;  the  polypus  forceps  closed  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  brought 
away  with  them  small  shreds  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  "•lithotrite  d  perctcss^ion"  ca.ught  the 
foreign  body  with  facility,  brought  it  t«  llie  vesical 
orifice  of  the  uretlira,  without  neiug  able  to  dis¬ 
engage  it,  on  account  of  its  transverse  position. 
The  patient  was  carried  to  bed. 

Sept.  18.  She  has  suffered  much  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  yesterday ;  the  hypogastric  pains  are 
augmented;  there  is  frequent  micturition;  the 
luine  thick,  muco-purulent,  and  mixed  with  some 
clots  of  blood.  M.  Barrier,  going  out  of  town  for 
a  few  days,  left  her  in  my  charge.  1  renewed  the 
attempts  at  extraction ,  after  having  thrown  an  in¬ 
jection  of  warm  water  into  the  bladder.  1  was  not 
more  successful  than  my  colleague  in  using  the 
same  means  and  instruments,  to  which  I  added 
the  long  curved  forceps,  used  for  extraction  of 
foreign  bodies  from  the  oesophagus.  1  then  de¬ 
cided  to  try  a  manoeuvre,  which  appeared  theo¬ 
retically  to  be  likely  ta  be  successful,  and  by  which  I 
eventually  succeeded  in  the  removal.  Introducing 
a  small  i^antile  lithotrite  into-  the  bladder,  I  as¬ 
certained  the  presence  of  the  pencil;  1  seized  and 
held  it  fixed  behind  and  beneath  the  pubes,  ascer¬ 
taining  its  transverse  position  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  advantageously  modifying  it.  Confiding 
this  to  the  care  of  an  assistant,  who  held  it  steady, 
I  glided  along  it  another  similar  instrument  into 
the  bladder,  with  which  I  seized  the  pencil  at  a 
point  to  the  right  of  that  at  which  the  former  had 
grasped  it ;  removing  the  first  instrument,  I  ascer¬ 
tained  by  vaginal  examination  that  I  was  near  to  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  situated  at  the  left  of  the 
bladder  (on  my  right).  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
nt  the  extremity  which  caused  the  obstruction.  I 
then  introduced  a  second  time  the  same  lithotrite, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  pencil  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  point,  on  the  right  of  that  which 
remained  in  the  bladder;  again  examining  by  the 
vagina,  I  found  that  the  teeth  of  the  lithotrite 
had  grasped  the  left  extremity  of  the  foreign  body, 
which  scarcely  projected  in  the  bladder ;  I  then 
withdrew  the  second-introduced  instrument, 
then  the  last,  which  brought  out  the  foreign  body, 
with  it.  It  was  a  reddish,  unvarnished, cylindrical, 
common  pencil,  of  ten  centimetres  length  and 
eight  millimetres  diameter,  formed  of  two  unequal 
parts  glued  together.  These  two  pieces  sepa¬ 
rated  immediately  after  extraction.  One  end  was 
cut,  the  point  broken,  the  lead  forming  a  slight 
projection  on  the  other  end,  with  two  notches. 
The  pencil  itself  was  covered  near  its  end  by  a 
yellow  layer  of  urinary  deposit.  The  patient 
walked  to  her  bed  delighted  with  the  result  of  the 
operation. 

I  prescribed  a  hip-bath  ;  cataplasms  to  the  hy- 
pogastrium ;  linseed  tea  as  common  drink,  and  a 
sedative  draught. 

19.  No  fever;  the  patient  has  slept  well;  fre¬ 
quent  desire  of  micturition  ;  turbid  urine.  Hip¬ 
baths,  oily  enemata,  frictions  of  the  hypogastrium, 
with  camphorated  oih  with  morphine,  linseed 
ptisan  ;  injections  of  the  bladder  with  decoctions 
of  mallow  and  poppies. 

20  to  24.  The  treatment  continued ;  the 
nourishment  gradually  increased  ;  the  patient  has 
risen,  walked  about,  and  the  appetite  and  sleep 
have  returned ;  the  urine  is  not  passed  above  four 
times  in  the  day,  and  has  become  clear. 

24.  A  catheter  introduced  into  the  bladder  does 
not  cause  the  slightest  pain,  and  draws  otf  a  limpid 
urine.  The  patient  was  now  discharged. 

The  plan  followed  in  the  case  above  detailed 
depends  in  principle  on  the  possibility  of  passing 


instruments  through  the  female  urethra,  which, 
wiien  united,  are  larger  than  the  ordinary  ca¬ 
theter;  it  is  not,  therefore,  applicable  to  the  same 
circumstance  in  man,  on  account  of  the  differences 
in  length,  diameter,  and  dilatability  of  the  male 
urethra.  The  theoretical  distinction  between  the 
modes  of  operation  in  the  male  and  female  must, 
therefore,  be  evident. 

I  have  found  the  great  advantage  of  using  two 
lithotrites  in  fixing  the  foreign  body,  and  search¬ 
ing  for  its  point,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  one 
of  its  extremities,  with  much  greater  certainty  than 
when  one  only  is  employed.  With  the  finger  in- 
troduced  into  the  vagina,  the  point  at  which  the 
lithotrite  has  seized  the  foreign  body,  its  transverse 
or  oblique  position,  and  the  distance  of  the  point 
grasped  by  the  instrument  from  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder,  are  easily  ascertained.  As  soon  as  we  are 
certain  that  the  instrument  is  near  one  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  blades  are  closed,  the  other  Instru¬ 
ment  used  to  fix  the  foreign  body  removed,  and, 
finally,  that  which  has  grasped  the  extremity.  A 
little  lateral  motion  may  be  used,  such  as  that  of 
the  midwifery  forceps,  with  advantage. 

In  the  plan  which  I  have  described  and  followed, 
the  instruments  were  introduced  three  times :  the 
two  first  were  without  success ;  the  last  brought 
away  the  pencil.  If  a  similar  case  should  happen, 
I  should  simply  change  the  position  of  the  two 
instruments  in  the  bladder ;  it  would  be  easy  to 
disengage  the  first  lithotrite,  to  grasp  again  the 
foreign  body  with  it  on  the  right  or  left,  until  the 
most  convenient  point  for  removal  without  injury 
was  seized,  and  to  disengage  the  second  instru¬ 
ment. 

I  propose  to  apply  the  plan  of  using  two  lithro- 
trites  in  this  manner  for  the  extraction  of  all  long 
and  rigid  foreign  bodies,  for  the  removal  of  which 
the  introduction  of  a  single  instrument  is  found 
insufficient.  We  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  succeed 
with  the  forceps  with  three  branches  of  MM. 
Bianchetti  and  Spella,  which  are  more  applicable 
to  soft  and  flexible  bodies,  or  with  the  lithotrite 
alone ;  but,  by  combining  two  lithotrites  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  we  proceed  rationally  on 
certain  mechanical  principles;  and  we  shall  obtain 
in  similar  circumstances,  no  unforeseen  obstacles 
intervening,  as  certain  a  result  as  in  any  of  the 
regular  surgical  operations. — Gaz.  Med.,  Nov.  21. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  USES  OF 
A  NEW  •  MATERIAL,  CALLED  THE 
IMPERMEABLE  PILINE. 

By  ALFKED  MARKWICK, 

Surgeon  to  the  Western  German  Dispensary,  and  formerly 
Externe  to  the  Venereal  Hospital,  Paris,  &e. 


In  a  paper  on  “  Moist  Heat  as  a  Therapeutic 
Agent,”  published  in  the  Medical  Times  for 
November  14,  I  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
the  “  Impermeable  Spongio  Piline”  as  a  medium 
for  applying  warm  fluids  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  I  now  propose  to  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  the  profession  another  equally  valuable  ma¬ 
terial,  which  will  he  found  admirably  adapted 
for  the  different  and  various  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended.  I  allude  to  the  “  Impermeable 
Piline,”  a  beautifully  soft  waterproof  woollen 
fabric,  from  which  several  articles  calculated 
to  be  extremely  useful  in  numerous  cases  may 
be  made. 

The  “  ImpeiTueable  Piline”  maybe  used  either 
in  the  dry  state,  or  moistened  in  the  manner  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned. 

As  a  dry  application  it  will  be  found  ex¬ 
tremely  available  ill  various  diseases.  In  rheu¬ 
matism  it  has  proA'ed  eminently  successful  in 
affording,  in  several  instances  where  I  have 
tried  it,  very  speedy  and  effectual  relief.  Nor 
will  it,  I  apprehend,  judging  from  one  case  in 
which  I  have  used  it,  be  less  useful  in  gout. 
For  gangreeiia  senilis  it  appears  to  me  to  bo  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted,  and,  indeed,  far  superior  to  the 
cotton  wadding  that  is  now  commonly  resorted 
to  in  this  affection ;  the  material  intended  for 
this  piupose  being  somewhat  thicker  than  what 


is  manufactured  for  ordinary  use.  It  is  also  well 
calculated  for  promoting  either  a  local  or  a 
general  diaphoresis  :  it  stimulates  the  vessels  of 
the  skin,  and,  hy  relaxing  the  surface,  opens  the 
constricted  mouths  of  the  perspiratory  tubes. 
As  an  auxiliary,  therefore,  to  the  various 
sodordfic  remedies  we  have  at  our  command, 
many  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  act  on  the 
urinary  organs,  unless  proper  caution  be  taken 
to  keep  the  suiface  of  the  body  wmrm,  it  will 
be  of  very  great  importance.  By  envelopmg 
the  body  in  it,  either  with  or  without  a  wicker 
frame  work  intervening,  and  then  passing  be¬ 
neath  it  hy  means  of  a  metallic  tube,  on  the 
principle  of  Dr.  GoAver’s  sudatorium,  a  stream 
of  hot  air,  a  most  profuse  perspiration  may  be 
obtained  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  ;  indeed, 
much  more  quickly  than  with  blankets.  A 
vapoiur-bath  may  also  be  given  in  the  same  Avay, 
and  with  this  advantage,  that  the  bed  clothes 
will  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  In  exciting  a  rettuni 
of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  from  parts  wdiere  it 
has  become  suppressed,  it  is  likewise  exceed¬ 
ingly  efficacious. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  its  pro¬ 
perties,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it 
will  also  prove  a  A^cry  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
ordinary  means  of  ivsnscitation  in  cases  of 
droAvning.  The  object  here  bemg  to  restore 
warmth  and  animation  as  quickly  as  possible,  it 
is  evident  that  the  more  effectually  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  hot  blankets,  the  bags  of  heated  sand, 
and  of  the  bottles  of  hot  water,  &c.,  as  A\'ell  as 
the  calorie  that  may  be  communicated  from  them 
to  the  body,  can  be  prevented  from  being  car  ■ 
ried  off  hy  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the 
more  speedy  will  be  the  effects  they  are  required 
to  produce.  All  that  requires  to  he  done  in 
these  cases  is,  to  smromid  the  asjjhyxiated  per¬ 
son  with  the  “  piline”  after  he  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  enveloped  in  the  Avarm  blankets,  and 
has  had  the  heated  materials  above  alluded  to 
applied  along  the  course  of  the  spine  and  to  the 
extremities.  Hot  air  may  likewise  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  with  advantage,  in  the  numner  afready 
recommended. 

Several  other  instances  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  material,  in  the  dry  state,  might  be  adduced  ; 
but  those  just  mentioned  AviU,  I  am  sure,  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  my  readers  to  supply  them.  I 
Avill,  however,  make  a  few  remarks  on  it  when 
used  in  the  moistened  form  ;  that  is,  as  a  vehicle 
for  stimulating  liniments. 

Wetted  with  strong  compmmd  camphor  lini¬ 
ment,  I  have  found  it  an  admu-able  means  of 
producing  counter-irritation,  or  even  a  blister. 
Hence,  as  a  speedy  remedy  in  various  internal 
inflammatory  affections,  particularly  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  and  in  many  diseases  of  the  joints, 
it  AA-ill  be  very  valuable.  I  have  known  a  blister 
to  be  produced  in  this  manner  in  the  short  space 
of  five  minutes;  and,  when  we  consider  that, 
almost  from  the  very  moment  of  its  application, 
its  stimulating  action  commences,  and  that  the 
epispartic  result  is  obtained  Avithout  any  ui- 
jurious  effect  Aipon  the  urinary  organs,  such  as 
stranguary  for  instance,  Ave  can  hut  feel  conA'iiiced 
of  its  importance  as  a  therapeutic  remedy,  it  not 
of  its  superiority,  iu  many  cases,  over  the  com¬ 
mon  blister  ointment  or  the  acetum  cantharides. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  various  uses  to  which 
this  material  may  be  applied,  and  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  it  may  he  advantageously  had  re¬ 
course  to,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  of  its 
proving  of  great  value  to  the  profession.  I 
might  have  brought  foi'Avard  several  instances  in 
confii-mation  of  my  statements  respecting  it,  but 
I  have  preferred  confining  myself  to  the  siinple 
narration  of  facts,  feelmg  convinced  they  Avill  be 
verified  by  all  w’ho  may  be  disposed  to  test  the 
truth  of  my  assertions. 

19,  Laugham-place. 


Obituary.— Nov.  22,  at  Springbank-cottage, 
Strathaven,  G.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  late  surgeon 
in  her  Majesty’s  72nd  Regiment.  Nov.  22,  at 
Newcastle,  I.  Raines,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Burton 
Pitsed  in  Holderness. 
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SURGICAL  CASES. 

(Continued  from  p.  149.) 

HERXIA. 

The  protrusion  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
from  their  proper  cavity  into  a  sac  formed  for 
them  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  before 
them,  is  the  most  common  species  of  hernia  that 
we  meet  with,  though  the  protrusion  of  any  viscus 
from  its  proper  cavity  is  comprised  equally  under 
the  same  name.  Hernia  may  be  divided  into 
three  kinds — reducible,  irreducible,  and  strangu¬ 
lated.  Reducible  hernia  is  that  in  which  the 
intestine  is  capable  of  being  returned  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  though  the  sac  may  have  con¬ 
tracted  adhesions,  by  its  external  surface,  to  the 
surrounding  tissues.  An  irreducible  hernia  is 
that  in  which  the  sac  has  not  only  contracted  ad¬ 
hesions  to  the  surrounding  tissues  by  its  external 
surface,  but  the  intestine  has  also  contracted 
adhesions  to  the  interior  of  the  sac,  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  reduction  impossible.  A  strangulated 
hernia  is  one  which  may  eventually  become  re¬ 
ducible,  but  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  incapable 
of  being  so,  from  a  stricture  being  made  on  the 
prolapsed  part  of  the  gut  by  the  aperture  through 
which  it  passes,  and  which  requires  an  operation 
to  divide  the  stricture,  if  all  other  attempts  to 
reduce  it  fail.  There  may  be  some  rare  instances, 
where  the  constitution  is  strong  enough  to  go 
through  all  the  stages  of  strangulation,  subsequent 
inflammation,  and  sphacelation  ;  the  sphacelated 
portion  of  intestine  being  voided  through  an 
abscess  in  the  abdominal  parietes,aud  an  artificial 
anus  being  formed.  Few  persons  can  go  through 
all  this  ;  whereas,  when  the  operation  is  performed 
in  good  time,  very  many  are  saved  by  it.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  hernia,  but  the  most  common 
are  the  inguinal  and  femoral.  Inguinal  hernia  is 
of  two  kinds — oblique  and  direct.  Oblique  ingui¬ 
nal  hernia  follows  the  exact  course  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  The  intestine  first  passes  through  the  in¬ 
ternal  abdominal  ring,  pushing  before  it  a  pouch 
of  peritoneum,  which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 
It  then  distends  the  infundibilifonn  process  of 
the  transversalis  fascia,  in  which  fascia  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  is  situated,  about  mid- 
way  between  the  spine  of  the  pubis  and  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum, 
and  about  an  inch  above  Poupart’s  ligament. 
From  the  circumference  of  this  ring  is  given  off 
the  infundibiliform  process,  which  surrounds  the 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord,  forming  the  fascia 
propria  of  the  latter,  and  constituting  the  first 
investment  of  the  hernial  sac.  The  intestine 
now  passes  beneath  the  arched  border  of  the 
transversalis,  and  then  the  lower  border  of  the 
internal  oblique;  it  here  receives  another  coverin"' 
from  the  cremaster  muscle,  and  then  arrives  at  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  in  which 
is  situated  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
through  which  aperture  it  passes  and  receives  as 
its  covering  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  The  cover¬ 
ings  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  therefore,  are _ 

the  peritoneal  sac,  infundibiliform  process  of 
fascia  transversalis,  cremaster  muscle,  inter¬ 
columnar  fascia,  superficial  fascia,  and  integument. 
The  spermatic  canal,  serving  in  the  male  for  the 
passage  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  female  for  that  of 
the  round  ligamant,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  ;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  aponeu¬ 
rosis  of  the  external  oblique,  behind  by  the  fascia 
transversalis  and  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis,  above  by  the  arched 
borders  of  the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique, 
and  below  by  the  grooved  border  of  Pouparc’s' 
ligament:  and  at  each  extremity  by  one  of  the 
abdominal  rings.  The  epigastric  artery  lies  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  internal  ab¬ 
dominal  ring.  In  direct  inguinal  hernia,  the  in¬ 


testine  forces  its  way  through  the  conjoined 
tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis, 
just  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring ;  the  con¬ 
joined  tendon  may,  however,  be  pushed  before  the 
intestine,  instead  of  having  it  burst  through  it.  In 
this  variety  of  hernia  there  is  no  connection  with 
the  cord,  consequently  it  has  not  the  cremaster 
muscle  for  one  of  its  coverings,  which  are  other¬ 
wise  the  same  as  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 
The  epigastric  artery  runs  externally  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  and  the  spermatic  cord  generally  lies 
on  its  outer  side;  whereas  in  the  other  it  is 
most  frequently  found  behind  it.  If  we  always 
met  with  the  exact  symptoms,  and  found  that 
diseases  ran  the  same  courses  which  are  described 
in  books,  the  study  of  our  profession  would  be 
rendered  comparatively  easy  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case :  we  seldom  meet  with  any  thoroughly  well- 
defined  cases,  they  are  almost  invariably  compli¬ 
cated  ;  and  there  are  certainly  no  surgical  cases 
to  which  this  remark  applies  more  strongly  than 
to  hernia.  The  first  case  which  I  have  selected 
to  illustrate  this  subject  is  that  of  Charles  Wridg- 
way  (case  1).  This  was  a  case  of  oblique  inguinal 
hernia,  of  six  years'  standing,  which  had  become 
strangulated.  He  was  admitted  with  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia ;  he  had  been 
bled  largely,  and  the  taxis  tried  without  avail  before 
his  admission.  The  warm  bath  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ice  were  employed,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and 
ihe  operation  was  performed,  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  having  existed  for  "twenty-four 
hours.  There  are  certain  rules  laid  down  in  books 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  parts  in  these  cases  ; 
but  here  we  find  a  great  deviation  from  such  rules, 
and  the  case  is  rather  a  singular  one :  the  vas 
deferens  was  anterior  to  the  tumour,  and  the  sper¬ 
matic  artery  was  posterior  to  it.  The  stricture 
was  exceedingly  tight,  but  it  was  divided,  and  the 
gut,  having  regained  its  natural  colour,  was  re¬ 
turned;  theomentum,havingcontracted  adhesions, 
could  not  be  returned,  and  was,  therefore,  left  as 
it  was  found.  The  symptoms  of  strangulation 
were  relieved,  but  he  was  attacked  afterwards 
with  peritonitis,  which  frequently  follows,  and 
but  too  often  terminates  in  a  fatal  result.  This 
man  s  pulse  was  small,  sharp,  and  wiry — one 
which  warrants  and  requires  depletion,  and 
not  that  weak,  thread-like  pulse,  which  utterly 
forbids  it.  He  was  bled,  and  the  effect  proves 
the  above-mentioned  fact;  the  pulse  rose 
and  became  full,  soft,  and  easily  compressi¬ 
ble,  and  the  pain  was  relieved.  The  same 
evening  his  pulse  relapsed  into  its  former  state, 
and  the  pain  increased ;  he  was  again  bled, 
and  with  the  same  happy  result ;  the  peritonitis 
was  now  checked,  and  he  eventually  recovered. 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  cold  in  this  case, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  incarceration  in 
many  of  these  cases  depends  either  upon  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  air  or  faeces  in  the  hernia;  cold  will 
often  cause  the  bowel  to  act  on  the  matter  contained 
in  it,  or  will  lessen  the  volume  of  air ;  it  will  make 
the  scrotum  corrugate  and  the  cremaster  contract ; 
and  will  often,  by  producing  such  effects,  serve  to 
reduce  the  hernia  withou"t  any  further  means. 
There  is  a  variety  of  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia, 
called  the  congenital,  and  so  called,  because  in 
almost  all  cases  it  occurs  at  or  soon  after  birth ; 
a  portion  of  bowel  or  omentum  descends  with 
the  testicle,  and  passes  with  it  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  which  consequently  forms  the  hernial 
sac.  This  species  of  hernia,  though  it  usually 
happens  soon  after  birth,  is  not  always  peculiar  to 
that  period  of  life ;  it  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
adults,  and  last  year  I  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a 
patient  fifty-four  years  old.  This  case  was  com¬ 
plicated  with  hydrocele,  and  previous  to  his  ad¬ 
mission  he  had  been  tapped  for  the  latter,  and  was 
then  advised  to  go  into  the  hospital,  ns  there  was 
I  a  rupture  remaining.  No  doubt,  in  this  case, 

I  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid,  the  tenseness  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
testicle,  led  to  the  mistake,  no  symptoms  of 
strangulation  having  then  appeare  1.  The  trocar, 
however,  instead  of  passing  into  the  covering  of  a 
common  hydrocele,  would  in  such  a  case  pass  into 


a  hernial  sac,  this  being  formed  by  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  This  man  had  only  had  hernia  for  six 
years,  and  it  was  of  that  kind  which  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  except  in  early  infancy ;  yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  an  occasional 
malformation  about  this  part  of  the  human  frame, 
or  w’hy  the  communication  between  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  abdomen  should  not  continue  open 
in  the  adult  subject,  rendering  him  liable  to  a 
protrusion  of  the  bowel  into  this  part,  on  the 
operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of  hernia; 
in  fact,  such  communication  has  been  found 
in  the  adult  without  any  protrusion.  In  in¬ 
guinal  hernia,  the  bowel  protrudes  above  Pou¬ 
part’s  ligament;  in  femoral,  always  below  it. 
The  hernia  first  protrudes  through  the  crural  ring, 
which  is  bounded  externally  by  the  femoral  vein, 
internally  by  Gimbernat’s  ligament,  behind  by 
the  os  pubis,  and  in  front  by  Poupart’s  ligament. 
The  hernia  then  passes  behind  the  falciform  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  fascia  lata,  it  next  passes  through  the 
saphenic  opening  of  the  same  fascia,  and  then,  as 
it  increases  in  size,  it  turns  up  over  the  falciform 
process,  and  is  placed  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
Poupart’s  ligament,  and  does  not  descend  on  the 
thigh.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  re¬ 
collect  this  circumstance  in  using  the  taxis: 
for  the  direction  which  the  hernia  takes  is  down¬ 
wards,  forwards,  and  then  upwards;  the  taxis, 
therefore,  must  be  applied  in  exactly  the  reverse 
order.  The  coverings  of  this  hernia,  from  within 
outwards,  are — peritoneal  sac,  septum  crurale, 
fascia  propria,  cribriform  ftiscia,  superficial  fascia, 
integument.  This  kind  of  hernia  is  more  com¬ 
mon  in  females  than  in  males,  on  account  of  the 
greater  breadth  of  the  female  pelvis,  and  the  larger 
size  of  the  femoral  arch.  When  this  hernia  be¬ 
comes  strangulated,  the  symptoms  which  arise  are 
much  more  severe  than  those  which  occur  in  in¬ 
guinal  hernia,  and  this  arises  from  the  denser  and 
more  unyielding  nature  of  the  parts  which  sur¬ 
round  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  case  of  Harriett 
Barwick  (case  2)  well  illustrates  this  subject;  the 
hernia  came  down  at  six  p.m.,  this  was  very  soon 
followed  by  vomiting,  and  at  eight  p.m,,  she  was 
admitted  with  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated- 
femoral  hernia.  All  attempts  to  reduce  the  hernia 
failed,  and  at  twelve  p.m.,  the  operation  was  per¬ 
formed;  the  stricture  was  divided,  and  the  gut  re¬ 
turned  without  difficulty.  The  symptoms  were 
relieved,  and  in  this  fortunate  case  the  wound 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  she  was  enabled  to  leave  the  hospital. 

Mary  Sears  (case  3)  was  admitted  on  the  27th 
of  January,  with  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  the 
gut  having  been  strangulated  since  the  21st.  Con¬ 
stipation  and  vomiting  had  lasted  all  this  time, 
therefore  the  operation  was  at  once  determined  on 
and  performed;  the  stricture  was  divided,  and  the 
gut  returned  easily.  In  this  case,  though  the  gut 
had  been  strangulated  for  six  days,  it  was  only 
slightly  discoloured,  whereas  in  many  cases  it 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  sphacelation.  A 
short  time  after  the  operation,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  oozing  from  the 
wound,  and  it  was  necessary  to  apply  pressure  for 
a  considerable  time  to  stop  it.  It  seemed,  how¬ 
ever,  from  her  account,  that  she  was  of  a  hemorr¬ 
hagic  disposition,  which  would  account  for  this 
secondary  hemorrhage.  The  bowels  acted  after 
the  operation,  and  she  seemed  to  go  on  well  till 
the  next  evening,  when  she  compfained  of  pain 
in  the  bowels,  and  at  half-past  nine  p.m.,  died.  Oh 
examining  the  body  after  death,  there  was  scarcely 
anything  to  be  found  which  could  account  for  that 
event ;  but  from  her  having  been  in  very  bad 
health,  and  in  a  very  weak  state,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  her  death  was  caused  by  the  check 
which  her  nervous  system  had  received  by  the 
operation.  As  I  have  stated  before,  a  hernia, 
though  it  may  become  strangulated,  does  not  in 
all  cases  require  an  operation  ;'^and  we  have  a  good 
example  of  this  in  Mary  Holyman  (case  four), 
where  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  had  existed 
for  twenty-six  hours :  she  had  been  bled,  and  the 
taxis  applied  ineffectually,  previous  to  her  ad¬ 
mission  ;  she  was  put  into  a  warm  bath,  and,  on 
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her  becoming  faint,  the  hernia  was  easily  reduced. 
The  two  next  cases,  though  fatal  in  their  termina¬ 
tion,  are  very  interesting,  and  well  illustrate  this 
dangerous  malady.  Louisa  Delisle  (case  5)  was 
admitted  with  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia, 
and,  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  having  failed,  the 
operation  was  had  recourse  to.  The  stricture  was 
exceedingly  tight,  but  it  was  divided,  and  the  gut 
returned ;  there  w’as  some  fear  that  a  portion  of 
the  omentum,  contained  within  the  sac,  would 
slough,  and  accordingly,  a  ligature  having  been 
applied  round  it,  it  was  removed.  This  poor 
creature  was  a  governess,  and  unfortunately  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  a  scoundrel  of  a  French¬ 
man,  who  married  her  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
property  she  possessed;  he  sold  all  she  possessed, 
and  deserted  her,  leaving  her  without  the  means 
of  procuring  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
The  want  of  proper  nourishment,  and  the  distress 
of  mind  which  such  an  event  would  cause,  must 
necessarily  have  rendered  her  very  unfit  to  undergo 
an  operation,  and,  therefore,  the  fatal  result  could 
not  be  wondered  at.  She  was  attacked  with 
peritonitis,  but  of  a  very  different  kind  to  that 
which  occurred  in  Charles  Wridgeway;  it  was  of 
that  low  kind  which  is  so  difficult  to  treat  and  so 
often  fatal,  and  in  which  general  bloodletting  is 
totally  inadmissible.  Mary  Ann  Wescott  (case  6) 
was  admitted  at  the  same  time  as  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  patient ;  she  also  w'as  a  weak  subject,  and 
ill  fitted  to  undergo  an  operation ;  this,  however, 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  was  therefore 
performed.  It  was  extremely  difficult  in  this  case 
to  return  the  gut  when  the  stricture  was  dilated — 
first,  on  account  of  the  part  of  the  gut  which  had 
been  strangulated ;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
omentum  being  adherent  both  to  the  sac  and  the 
gut.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  remarked,  that  a  hernia 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  reduced  ;  and,  though  this 
was  reduced  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  it  was 
soon  dragged  down  again  into  its  old  situation  by 
the  omentum,  and  was  there  found  after  death, 
showing  that,  though  this  kind  of  hernia  may  be 
reduced,  it  is  almost,  if  not  totally,  impossible  to 
prevent  it  from  coming  down  again,  which  renders 
it  almost  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  an  irreducible 
hernia.  This  patient  was  attacked  with  low  peri¬ 
tonitis,  and  died  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Louisa  Delisle.  In  cases  of  strangulated  hernia, 
it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  all  the  weak 
points  at  which  a  hernia  is  likely  to  occur,  and 
the  necessity  for  so  doing  is  well  shown  in  the 
case  of  Anne  Dudley  :  she,  like  the  other  patients 
mentioned  above,  was  admitted  with  all  the  symp. 
toms  of  strangulated  hernia ;  and  all  that  could  be 
discovered  was  a  large  umbilical  hernia,  which 
could  easily  be  returned,  but  immediately  pro¬ 
truded  again.  The  symptoms  of  strangulation 
had  existed  for  seven  days,  and  there  was  great 
prostration  of  strength,  with  a  rapid,  weak  pulse, 
and  constant  stercoraceous  vomiting.  All  the 
apertures  were  carefully  examined,  and,  no  other 
hernia  being  found,  the  tumour  at  the  umbilicus 
was  cut  down  upon,  but  no  strangulation  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  place.  She  died,  and  then  the 
mystery  was  solved :  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine 
was  found  to  have  passed  through  the  right 
femoral  ring,  and  had  there  become  strangulated; 
it  was  in  a  state  of  sphacelation,  and  must  have 
been  so  when  she  was  admitted ;  and  this,  from 
rendering  it  flaccid  by  allowing  the  escape  of  its 
contents,  prevented  the  discovery  being  made  be¬ 
fore  her  death. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  Peculiar  to 

Women.  By  Samuel  Ashwbll,  IvI.D.,  &c. 

Highley,  London.  Second  edition. 

The  second  edition  of  this  work  has  just  made  its 
appearance.  The  great  merits  of  the  production — 
and  really  great  merits  they  are  too— are,  that ‘it  is 
large  without  being  distended ;  that  its  language 
is  plain  without  being  abrupt  or  affected ;  and 
that  its  whole  burden  is  to  point  a  practice  rather 


than  adorn  a  theory.  All  honour  to  such  works 
as  these.  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Ay,  though 
for  a  brief  season  the  chaplet  be  woven  for  the 
brow  of  the  most  visionary,  and  men  be  thrust  into 
the  rear  in  the  ratio  of  their  practical  utility,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  line  will  be  found 
turned,  and  the  rear  and  the  van  changed  places. 
We  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  merits  of  “  Young 
Physic  ”  in  toto— very  far  from  it— indeed,  we 
readily  admit  that  many  noble  minds  are  of  its 
number,  that  may  some  day  do  “  the  state  some 
service”;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  hold  that  all  the 
pen-and-ink  chemists  together  are  not  worth  half 
a  laboratory  man,  so  do  we  maintain  that  a  whole 
university  of  stxidy  doctors  are  not  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  they  should  exait,  the  science  they  should 
cultivate,  or  the  humanity  they  should  benefit, 
worth  the  umbrella  of  the  educated  attendant  at 
the  bedside.  What  have  we  got  from  the  former  ? 
— doctrines  of  aday.  What  from  the  latter  I — great 
facts  for  all  days.  And  so  do  we  welcome  this 
book  right  heartily  :  it  teems  with  what  we  may 
terra  cultivated  experience.  If  it  take  any  views 
different  from  what  we  have  formerly  maintained, 
it  has  good  right  to  do  so,  because  it  comes  of  a 
source  that  would  venture  nothing  in  idleness  or 
speculation — that  has  already  achieved  too  much 
eminence  to  hazard  jsrma  Jade. 

But  to  come  to  the  book.  System  (the  want  of 
which  makes  so  many  otherwise  worthy  books 
valueless)  is  not  the  least  commendable  feature  of 
it.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  compre¬ 
hending  functional,  the  second  organic,  diseases; 
and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  chapters  ac- 
cording  to  a  very  natural  arrangement.  We  may 
opea,the  book  at  hazard  to  show  our  author.  We 
have  done  so  at  chapter  iii.,  part  1. 

“On  Vicarious  Menstruation. 
“Definition.  —  A  discharge,  generally  of  Mood, 
from  other  parts  than  the  uterus,  superseding 
menstruation,  and,  in  its  return,  occasionally  ob¬ 
serving  a  mcnstriu.ll  period. 

^‘History  and  Symptoms. — This  vicarious  discharge 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  when  the 
hemorrhage  does  not  really  derange  and  exhaust 
the  system.  Dr.  Locock  calls  it  a  curious  freak 
of  nature.  I  think  he  is  right  in  doing  so  :  for 
the  process,  in  most  instances,  equally  wants  the 
regularity  of  a  healthy  function,  and  the  injurious 
influence  of  a  disease.  It  is  an  event  entirely 
out  of  the  ordinary  course:  for,  although  it  is 
scarcely  ever  met  with  except  in  connection  with 
amenorrhoea,  siill,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances  of  this  latter  malady  are  unaccompanied 
by  vicarious  discharge.  Generally,  it  occurs  in 
the  unmarried,  at  least  my  observation  warrants 
this  conclusion  ;  but  quite  as  often  in  the  weak  and 
delicate  as  in  the  robust.  When  married  women 
are  its  subjects,  conception  rarely  takes  place 
during  its  continuance ;  although  an  interesting 
case,  in  which  pregnancy  more  than  once  sus¬ 
pended  the  vicarious  discharge,  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Davis.  Sterility,  depending  principally  on  torpor 
of  the  organic  system  of  nerves,  may  likewise  be  far¬ 
ther  ensured  by  the  amenorrheeal  state  of  the  uterine 
lining  membrane  incapacitating  it  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  decidua.  The  vicarious  discharge  is 
usually  blood,  but  it  may  consist  in  an  excess  of  the 
natur  tl  mucus  of  the  genital  organs,  constituting 
leucorrhoea.  Some  portion  of  the  pulmonary  and 
intestinal  mucous  tissues  are  thought  to  be  the 
more  common  seats  of  the  vicarious  loss  ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  nipples,  the  ears,  the  gums, 
the  umbilicus,  the  bladder,  the  axilla,  any  part  of 
the  skin  or  the  mucous  membranes,  or  the  surface 
of  an  open  ulcer,  may  occasionally  by  gush,  but 
more  usually  by  slow  transudation,  for  several  days 
furnish  the  vicarious  blood.  In  the  regularity  of 
its  periodical  return  it  seldom  resembles  the 
heallhyfunction,  although  cases  are  recorded  where 
the  menstrual  epoch  has  been  exactly  observed. 

“  It  has  been  assumed,  but  without  sufficient 
proof,  that,  before  furnishing  the  vicarious  dis¬ 
charge,  the  part  must  be  in  a  disordered,  irritable, 
or  weak  condition  ;  but  it  has  been  frequently  ob¬ 
served  that,  so  far  from  structural  change  taking 
place  in  the  vicarious  organ,  even  its  functional 


disturbance  is  generally  slight,  and  the  amount  of 
subsequent  constitutional  disorder  is  only  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  blood  lost.  When  the  nipples  or 
mammtE  are  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  there  is 
often  the  formation  of  a  crust  over  the  affected 
spot,  which  being  thrown  off,  the  bleeding  occurs. 

“  The  time  during  which  vicarious  menstruation 
may  continue  to  be  repeated  is  very  uncertain. 
I  have  admitted  patients  into  Guy’s,  expecting  its 
reappearance,  and,  after  keeping  them  in  the  ward 
for  many  weeks,  have  been  completely  disap¬ 
pointed,  the  amenorrhoea  persisting,  and  the  vica¬ 
rious  flow  not  returning.  Local  pain,  consti¬ 
tutional  irritability,  and  hysteria,  are  often 
premonitory  of  its  periodical  approach ;  and  in  a 
patient,  who  was  subsequently  a  nurse  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  surface  and  edges  of  a  large  menstrual 
ulcer  on  the  thigh  were  invariably  more  painful, 
hot,  and  swollen,  prior  to  its  furnishing  the  vica¬ 
rious  evacuation.  There  are  cases  on  record,  by 
Churchill  and  Siebold,  where  excessive  salivation 
has  supplied  the  place  of  the  catamenia.  Such  an 
instance  I  have  never  seen.” 

Passing  over  causes,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis, 
we  come  to 

“  Treatment. — The  extent  to  which  remedies  may 
be  employed  must  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  hemorrhage,  the  effects  of  the  loss,  and  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  it  approach.  If  the  process  has  been  repeated 
frequently,  and  there  are  premonitory  symptoms, 
emmenagogues  may  be  used,  if  there  he  no  ple¬ 
thora  or  congestion.  If,  however,  there  is  en¬ 
gorgement  of  the  uterus,  cupping  on  the  sacrum 
or  loins,  leeches  to  the  os  uteri,  vulva,  or  anus, 
must  precede  the  use  of  any  stimulants.  A  smart 
drastic  purgative  may  not  only  prevent  the  vica¬ 
rious  attack,  hut  also  induce  menstruation  ;  and  I 
have  several  times,  after  preliminary  depletion, 
witnessed  the  good  effects  of  electricity,  and  the 
strong  mustard  hip-bath  at  a  high  temperature. 

“  If  the  hemorrhage,  having  come  on  suddenly 
and  without  any  previous  indication,  is  moderate, 
interference  is  unnecessary,  the  advantages  of 
healthy  menstruation  being  partly  secured  by  it. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
is  lost,  and  from  an  organ  important  to  life,  then 
similar  measures  must  be  adopted  as  in  hemor¬ 
rhage,  not  vicarious.  The  infusion  of  roses,  with 
nitrate  of  potass,  dilute  acid  and  digitalis,  cubebs 
and  bismuth,  the  acetate  of  lead,  ergot,  turpentine, 
and  opium  (vide  formulie),  may  be  exhibited. 

“  In  the  intervals,  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  amenorrhoea:  tonics,  and 
especially  iron,  ought  to  be  given.  A  residence 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Malvern,  Buxton,  or  Mat- 
lock,  or  by  the  seaside,  is  often  decidedly  advan¬ 
tageous.” 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  under  “  Simple 
ulceration  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,”  we  have  the 
following  judicious  treatment  recommended:— 

“  Treatment. — This  will,  of  course,  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  stage  and  severity  of  the  affection. 
If  the  patient  has  been  so  early  examined  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that,  although  ulceration  does 
not  exist,  it  may  yet  occur,  venesection  may  in 
some  instances  be  advised.  Local  depletion, 
however,  will  be  indispensable ;  and  the  blood 
may  be  abstracted  by  cupping  from  the  loins  or 
about  the  sacrum,  or  by  leeches  to  the  perineum 
and  vulva,  the  effect  being  increased  by  the  hip¬ 
bath.  In  all  such  instances,  excepting  the  cervix 
is  exceedingly  painful  on  pressure,  or  so  enlarged, 
tense,  red,  and  shining  as  to  lead  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  an  abscess  is  about  to  burst,  leeches 
directly  applied  to  it,  or  scarifications  as  here- 
before  recommended,  are  far  more  efficient.  A 
few  weeks  since,  I  saw  a  case  where  matter  had 
formed,  the  cervix  being  enormously  enlarged, 
hot,  and  indurated.  I  had  previously  wished  to 
scarify,  but,  after  keeping  the  patient  in  the 
slipper-bath  at  100  deg.  for  nearly  an  hour,  I 
punctured  the  most  projecting  part,  and  more 
than  a  table-spoonful  of  pus  escaped.  There  was 
rather  extensive  subsequent  ulceration,  but  the 
healing  was  rapid  and  quite  satisfactory.  An  in¬ 
jury  from  a  pewter  injecting  syringe  was  the 
cause  of  suppuration. 
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“  Whether  local  bleeding  be  practised  or  not,  the 
recumbent  posture,  hip-bath  of  salt  water,  or 
medicated  with  poppy  and  conium,  should  be 
diligently  used.  Mild  aperients,  a  spare  diet,  and 
sexual  abstinence  must  be  enjoined.  Where  the 
ulceration  is  slight,  astringents,-  or  three  or  four 
drachms  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  in  six  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  used  as  an  injection  three  or  four 
times  daily,  will  often  cure.  Various  ointments 
may  be  recommended,  and  mercurial  cerates  have 
ealcd  many  ulcerations  when  there  was  no  syphi¬ 
litic  taint.  It  will  be  inferred,  from  what  I  have 
already  said  in  the  chapter  on  Cancer,  that  I  fully 
concur  in  the  great  utility  of  cauterizing  these 
diseased  surfaces, 

^  “  M.  Lisfranc, generally  so  daring,  seems  incon¬ 
sistently  timid  about  the  application  of  caustic. 
He  regards  ‘  engorgement '  of  the  uterus,  and 
inflammation  of  the  vagina  or  cervix,  as  events 
suflBciently  important  to  forbid  its  use  :  the  very' 
aSections  which  I  have  cured  by  cauterization, 
•when  other  remedies  have  entirely  failed. 

.  **  with  equal  want  of  judgment,  pro¬ 

hibits  it  where  there  is  subsequent  pain ;  while, 
with  more^  reason,  he  thinks  that  its  application 
should  be  interdicted  for  four  or  five  days  before 
and  after  menstruation.  Tliepf’otonitrate  oj  'tncrcxiry 
has  succeeded  better  in  his  hands  than  any  other 
caustic.  Jobert  employs  i\\Q  pernilrate,  and  Del- 
pech  the  acid  nitYate,of  mcrcuTy,  After  a  careful 
examination  of  remedies  and  their  effects,  I  find 
none  more  efficient  than  the  common  lunar  caustic, 
of  varying  strength  and  accurately  applied  ;  the 
general  health,  and  especially  the  condition  of  the 
bowels,  require  attention. 

Several  times  within  my  knowledge,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  married  life  has  been  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  pain  ‘  in  coitu  '  consequent  on  slight 
or  more  severe  ulceration  of  the  cervix.  Such  in¬ 
stances  are,  for  manifest  reasons,  long  neglected ; 
nor  is  it  till  the  evil  becomes  really  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  that  an  examination  is  permitted.  Some¬ 
times  the  cervix  is  only  abraded,  its  mucous  sur¬ 
face  being  so  irritable  and  tender  that  every 
repetition  of  intercourse  brings  with  it  a  repetition 
of  the  abrasion,  bleeding,  and  pain.  Practitioners 
will,  I  know,  recognise  in  this  brief  allusion, 
the  facts  of  similar  cases  of  their  own,  long  ne¬ 
glected,  because  not  thoroughly  examined.  Many  of 
these  I  have  healed  by  frequent  and  slight  caute¬ 
rization  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  some  of 
them  the  cure  has  been  attended  by  immediate 
restoration  of  the  sexual  feeling,  which  had  been 
long  entirely  absent.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  lady  came  from  n  foreign  country  to  England 
for  advice,  the  whole  disease  consisted  of  a  pus¬ 
tular  ulceration,  the  invariable  and  immediate 
consequence  of  intercourse.  The  harmony  of  the 
parties  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  utmost  incre¬ 
dulity  evinced  when  I  stated  that  there  would  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  the  cure.  The  recumbent 
posture,  the  lunar  caustk,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  with 
sarsaparilla  and  good  diet,  eflected  permanent  im¬ 
provement;  and  when  I  last  heard  of  the  patient, 
then  living  m  Hungary,  she  was  perfectly  well, 
aud  about  to  be  confined. 

“Farmorefrequentlythanisgenerallysupposed, 

painful  intercourse,  and  eventually  sterility  and 
broken  health,  are  dependent  on  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation  and  congestion  of  the  cervix.  Such 
cases  from  time  to  time  fall  under  my  care;  and, 
though  most  of  them  are  curable  by  proper  treat- 
ment,  often  have  I  to  regret  that  a  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  can  hardly  be  too  much  commended,  and  a 
want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  its  importance  by 
the  attendant  practitioner,  have  together  prevented 
that  examination,  without  which  the  cause  of  the 
malady  remains  unknown,  and  the  only  effective 
treatment  neglected.  Not  unfrequently  do  such 
evils  continue  for  years,  till  disappointed  hopes  of 
cure  induce  a  permission  properly  to  investigate 
the  disease.  I  trust  that  the  suggestions  now 
made  will  be  sufficient,  and  that  I  shall,  for  mani- 
mst  reasons,  be  excused  for  not  dwelling  at  greater 
length  on  a  class  of  cases  avowedly  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  exceedingly  important.” 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  a  book  by 


quotation,  however  lengthy,  or  wherever  selected ; 
Suffice  it,  then,  that  those  who  want  a  clear  digest 
of  uterine  derangements  and  diseases,  to  serve  as 
a  guide-book  in  practice,  must  become  its  pos¬ 
sessor. 


Medical  Report  of  the  House  of  Recovery  and  Fever 
Hospital,  Cork-street,  Dublin,  from  Is?  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1844,  to  31s#  of  December,  1845.  By 
George  A.  Kennedy,  M.D.  Dublin,  1846. 
8vo.,  pp.  52. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  assemblage  of  cases, 
drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  discussed  in  their 
pathological  bearings  with  a  nice  discrimination 
and  judgment.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  acquitted  him¬ 
self  most  excellently  of  his  task,  and  produced, 
within  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet,  what  cannot 
fail  to  be  both  attractive  and  useful  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  reader. 

The  following  case  of  fever  and  delirium,  the 
result  of  mental  emotion,  is  very  curious : — 

”  J.  N.,  aged  twenty-six,  chimney-sweep,  left 
his  house  in  the  morning,  in  perfect  health,  to 
assist  in  sweeping  chimneys  at  Beggar’s-bush 
Barrack.  While  engaged  at  his  work,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  falling  from  the  roof  of  a  high  building, 
when  he  saved  himself  by  clinging  to  a  spout, 
from  which  he  remained  suspended  until  his 
strength  was  well-nigh  exhausted  before  assistance 
arrived.  On  his  return  home,  about  two  o’clock, 
he  appeared  quite  well,  detailed  to  his  family  with 
perffect  calmness  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  accident,  but  continued  to  recur  fre¬ 
quently,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  the 
‘providential  escape’  he  had  had  from  death. 
The  following  morning  he  was  admitted  in  high 
fever,  with  violent  delirium.  He  lived  twenty- 
eight  days,  having  become  completely  paralysed 
for  some  time  before  his  death.  The  delirium 
continued  from  the  time  of  his  admission  till  a 
short  time  before  he  died,  when  consciousness  re¬ 
turned  for  a  little,  and  he  recognised  his  wife.  The 
disease,  in  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  progress,  exhibited  some  features  of 
delirium  tremens;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  had  always  been  a  man  of  remarkably 
temperate  habits.”  (P.19.) 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  delirium 
tremens,  our  author  remarks — 

“  Dr,  Cless,  of  W  urtemburg,  has  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  practitioners  to  the  remarkable  and, 
according  to  him,  truly  specific  effect  of  digitalis 
in  this  disease.  Of  thirteen  patients  labouring 
under  this  affection,  and  treated  by  the  infusion 
of  digitalis,  two  only  proved  unsuccessful.  It 
w'ould  appear  from  the  accounts,  that  the  fa¬ 
vourable  results  were  owing  to  the  narcotic  effects 
of  the  remedy.”  (p.  19.)  Dr.  Kennedy  has  not 
been  able  to  confirm  these  observations  by  his 
owm  experience,  having  never  administered  digitalis 
alone  in  delirium  tremens.  For  ourselves,  judging 
of  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  usually  most  successful  in  it,  we  should 
seriously  doubt  the  propriety  of  treating  it  with 
digitalis  alone,  or  even  in  combination  with  other 
medicines.  What  narcotic  power  it  possesses  is 
very  feeble,  and  very  likely  the  result  of  its 
sedative  action — an  action  by  which  it  is  chiefly 
known  to  us.  'I he  infusion  is  particularly  cha¬ 
racterized  thus ;  and  how  it  can  be  beneficial 
where  stimulants  and  opiates  are,  for  the  most 
part  indicated,  is  to  us  a  mystery, 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  Dr. 
Kennedy  s  excellent  pamphlet  to  our  readers. 


1  he  first  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Actual  Cox 
ditiOii  of  the  Metropolitan  Gravexjards.  By  ( 
A.  Walker,  Surgeon,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  another  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  indefi 
tigable  Mr.  Walker,  with  the  old  purpose.  Th 
lecvure  is  full  of  important  facts,  given  lucidly,  an 
accompanied  with  an  earnestness  of  good  feelin 
that  must  command  respect. 


Apotwecaries’  Hall. — Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Nov.  26: — Thomas  Beswick  Purchas, 
Alfred  Brooks,  Arthur  Priest,  and  Thomas  James 
Sturt. 
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ROYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY.— Nov.  11. 

Dr.  T.  W.VTSON  in  the  Chair.' 

The  Chairman  apologised  for  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Chambers  on  the  first  meeting  for  the  session ;  the 
names  of  several  gentlemen  were  then  read  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  fellowship  of  the  society. 

Tico  remarkable  Cases  of  Exicephaloid  Disease  of 
the  Heax't,  with  Observations.  By  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewett,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St,  Georye’s 
Hospital  Medical  School. 

Case  1.— B.  R.,aged  forty,  was  admitted  into 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  in  May,  1840,  with  a  large 
tumour,  apparently  of  a  carcinomatous  nature,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  back  part  of  the  left  foot.  The 
disease  had  existed  about  a  year,  and  had  lately 
been  rapidly  increasing  in  size.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tumour,  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  a  good 
state  of  health  :  there  was  no  dyspnoea,  no  oedema 
— in  fact,  no  symptoms  of  visceral  disase.  Ten  days 
after  admission  the  leg  was  removed.  The  tumour 
appeared  to  be  of  an  encephaloid  nature,  and  had 
apparently  begun  in  the  os  calcis.  Six  days  after 
tlie  operation,  the  patient  died  with  symptoms  of 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  At  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  body  marks  of  extensive  recent 
inflammation  were  observed  about  the  left  pleura 
and  pericardium.  The  right  cavities  of- the  heart 
were  much  dilated,  with  hypertrophy,  of  the  walls 
of  the  left.  In  the  right  aurlpte  was  a  iajrge  growth, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  appendix,  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  auricle, .aprl^ 
passing  through  the  auriculo-v’entficular  opening, 
projected  some  distance  into  the  ventricle.  Wlun 
cut  into,  this  tumour  presented  a  highly  vascular 
appearance,  and  in  structure  resembled  exactly  the 
encephaloid  disease  of  the  foot,  for  which  the 
patient’s  leg  had  been  removed.  The  valves  were 
healthy  in  structure.  No  carcinomatous  disease 
was  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Some 
pus  existed  in  one  of  the  veins  of  the  stump. 

Case  2. — M.  H - ,  aged  fifty-nine,  was  ad¬ 

mitted  into  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Dec.  10,  1845, 
with  a  tumour  of  the  breast,  apjiarently  of  an  eii- 
cephaloid  nature,  and  some  enlargement  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbent  glands.  The  countenance  was  anaemic  and 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  but  the  patient  was  cheerful, 
and  presented  no  symptoms  of  disease,  beyond 
that  of  the  breast.  A  red  blush  of  an  erysipelatous 
character  existed  in  the  skin  covering  the  breast, 
and  extended  to  some  distance.  Under  existing 
cireumstances  It  was  deemed  advisable  not  to 
meddle  with  the  disease.  The  tumour  gradually 
increased  iu  size,  and  ultimately  the  skin  broke, 
giving  passage  to  a  large  fungous  grow’th.  Some 
six  weeks  after  her  admission  into  the  hospital,  sho 
was  one  day  seized  with  urgent  dyspnoea  and  partial 
syncope,  and  died  on  the  following  day.  No 
symptoms  of  disease  had  existed  about  the  chest 
up  to  the  day  preceding  her  death. 

At  the  examination  of  tlie  body  the  tumour 
proved  to  be  of  an  encephaloid  nature ;  the  disease 
had  spread  up  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla.  A  small 
encephaloid  tumour  was  also  found  in  the  left 
rectus  abdominis.  The  cavities  of  both  pleurae  con¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  clear  serum  ;  the  lungs  were 
healthy  j  the  heart  was  enlarged  by  dilatation  of 
its  cavities,  the  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  being 
more  marked  than  that  of  the  other  cavities;  the 
mitral  valve  was  slightly  contracted,  and  there  was 
some  thickening  of  its  tendinous  cords.  The 
auricular  surface  of  this  valve  was  extensively 
covered  with  a  soft  deposit,  which,  to  the  naked 
eye,  presented  all  the  characters  of  encephaloid 
disease ;  the  opening  of  the  valve  was  all  but  dosed, 
there  being  merely  an  aperture  the  size  of  a  quill 
for  the  pa?sage  of  the  blood.  The  semilunar  valves! 
were  slightly  thickened.  The  abdominal  viscera 
was  healthy  ;  no  oedema  about  the  extremities. 

The  portions  of  the  diseased  structure,  both  cf 
the  breast  and  the  lieart, which  were  examined  by 
the  microscope,  presented  large  nucleated  but  no 
caudate  cells. 

The  author,  after  stating  that  both  these  ca^s 
presented  rare  powers  of  carcinomatous  disease 
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about  the  heart,  called  the  attention  of  the  society 
more  ))articularly  to  the  second  case,  in  'wliicli 
was  a  well-marked  specimen  of  encephaloid  disease 
of  the  free  surface  of  the  endocardium,  an  affeciion 
rarely  met  witli;  so  surely  that  Dr.  Walshe  in  his 
treatise  on  cancer  alluded  only  to  one  case,  which 
was  of  a  doubtful  nature. 

After  a  quotation  from  Roskitansky,  who  states 
that  encephaloid  deposit  does  sometimes  occur 
about  the  valves  of  the  heart,  the  autlior  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  curious  fact  of  the  j)atient  in  the  first 
case  having  undergone  a  most  severe  operation, 
without  ever  evincing  any  symptoms  of  the  exten- 
sive  disease  which  existed  about  the  heart. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  inquired  if  any  examination 
had  been  made  before  the  operation  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  viscera. 

Mr.  Hewett  said  that  no  examination  had  taken 
places,  because  no  signs  of  disease  in  the  chest  were 
apparent. 

Dr.  Watson  said  it  was  best  in  all  cases  to  examine 
the  chest,  although  no  suspicion  of  disease  there 
might  exist.  ‘ 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  chest,  in  such  cases,  was  always  examined. 


1  '  I  ^ 

Case  of  Peritonitis  ioiih  Purzilent  JSff^swnj  Spon¬ 
taneous  Evacuation.  ,6/  Pus,  tfirpugh  the  Abdo¬ 
minal  Parieties^  llecovern.  Sij  C.S.  B\  Aldis, 
M.D.,  Physicidh  to  the  Lpiulon  atid  Surrey,  Pis  - 
pensaries.  ^  . 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  little  girl,  aged 
seven,  whotti  the  author  saw  for  the  first  time  ou 
June  5.  'At  this  time  the  abdomen  was  greatly  dis¬ 
tended,  with  uijibilicat  protrusion  and  fluctuation. 
A  small  swelling,  with  thick  parieties,  was  observed 
between  the  margin  of  the  ribs  and  the  umbilicus 
on  the  right  side.  It  was  reported  that  eleven 
weeks  previously,  the  child  had  been  attacked  with 
chilliness,  followed  by  heat  and  vomiting,  with 
pain  in  the  belly,  feverish  symptoms,  and  delirium. 
The  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  first  appeared  in 
about  four  weeks. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen,  no 
enlargement  of  any  of  the  viscera  could  be  per¬ 
ceived.  The  motions  never  contained  any  purulent 
matter.  From  tlie  history  of  tlie  case,  and  the 
present  symptoms,  the  author  believed  it  to  be  one 
of  peritonitis  with  effusion ;  the  swelling  above 
mentioned  being  an  efi’ort  of  nature  to  evacuate 
the  effused  fiuid.  On  the  8th  of  June,  about  five 
quarts  of  pus  escaped  through  a  perforation  of  the 
abdomen  occurring  naturally  in  the  swelling. 
After  this  the  abdomen  was  uniform  in  appearance ; 
no  tumour  nor  remains  of  a  cyst  could  be  traced. 
The  discharge  continued  more  or  less  until  the  31st 
of  July,  when  it  had  nearly  ceased.  The  author 
lost  sight  of  the  case  until  the  14th  of  September, 
when  he  found  she  was  in  perfect  health.  A  cica¬ 
trix  had  formed  where  tlie  discharge  issued. 

The  author  concluded  by  remarking,,  that  the 
case  was  interesting  from  tlie  unusual  occurrence 
in  children  of  such  a  termination  of  peritoneal  in¬ 
flammation,  Dr.  Lee  had  informed  him,  that  he 
had  met  with  several  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis 
terminating  as  the  above,  but  has  never  met  with 
a  similar  instance  in  children. 

Dr.  Watson  observed,  that  purulent  matter,  the 
result  of  peritonitis,  was  uncommon,  whether  in  re¬ 
lation  to  children  or  adults. 

Dr.  Alderson  doubted  whether  the  case  was  peri- 
tonilal,  as  lie  could  not  find  in  the  report  the  symp¬ 
toms  usually  attending  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Aldis  had  not  seen  the  cose  till  eleven  weeks 
after  peritonitis  existed ;  he  could  not  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  it  than  he  had  done  in  the 
report.  There  was  teoderness  ou  pressure,  and 
vomiting,  swelling  of  the  entire  abdomen,  and 
fluctuation.  Five  medical  gentlemen  had  seen  the 
case,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  peritonitis.  Dr.  Lee 
had  seen  and  even  met  with  three  instances  of  col¬ 
lection  of  matter,  the  result  of  puerperal  peritonitis. 


Case  of  Traumatic  Paraplegia,  with  the  post-mortem 
Examination.  By  S.  Solly,  F.R.S.,  Senior  As¬ 
sistant  Suryeon  to  St.  Thomas’ s  Hospital. 

In  tills  case  paraplegia  resulted  from  injury  to 
the  spinal  cord,  caused  by  fracture  of  the  fifth 


cervical  vertebra.  Death  occurred  forty-eight  hours 
after  receipt  of  injury. 

Mr.  Solly  brought  forward  the  case  as  interesting 
in  a  physiological  rather  than  in  a  iiraclical  point 
of  view,  and  particularly  as  being  against  some 
recent  arguments  tending  to  sliow  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  column  of  tlie  cord  do  not  perform 
tlie  same  oHice  as  the  roots  of  the  nerves  conueeted 
witli  tliem. 

The  symptoms  were  those  of  complete  loss  of 
motion,  w’oile  the  sensibility  of  tlie  skin  was  at  first 
much  exulted,  though  it  became  natural  before 
death.  The  author  drew  attention  to  the  incessant 
vomiting  from  which  the  patient  suffered,  and 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  attribute  to  irritation 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  by  the  rough  surface  of 
the  fractured  body  of  tlie  vertebrm,  as  sliown  in 
the  post-mortem  examination.  Tlie  examination 
was  performed  eighteen  hours  after  deatli,  the 
weather  being  cool,  and  sliowiiig  tliere  was  sangui¬ 
neous  effusion  into  the  muscles  at  the  lower  and 
posterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  fracture  of  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra,  extending  through  the  ureli  on 
the  Tight  side,  and  thence  through  the  body  of  the 
hone,  also  on  the  right  of  mesial  line  tlie  fractured 
edge  of  the  body  presented  a  rough  surface  forward 
into,  the  neck,  and  was  in  contact  with  some 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  whicli  were  red 
ai^dstained  with  blooJ.  Tlie  intervertebral  cartilage 
was  torn, and  separated  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  joint  was  open  between  their 
articulating  processes,  so  that  there  had  been  a 
complete  dislocation  of  thirteen  bones  of  the  spine 
above  and  below.  On  examination  of  the  cord 
there  was  no  lesion  perceptible  to  tlie  siglit ;  but  by 
placing  the  knife  carefully  across  its  anterior  sur¬ 
face,  and  carrying  it  from  above  to  below,  it  sank  in 
between  the  fourtli  and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  cord  was  softened  at  this  part.  Pos¬ 
teriorly  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  surface, 
whieli  was  uniformly  firm.  A  transverse  section 
did  not  exhibit  any  change  in  tlie  colour  of  tlie  me¬ 
dullary  portion.  The  cincritious  was  of  a  deeper 
and  rather  redder  colour  than  natural.  In  texture 
there  was  a  great  change  in  tlie  anterior  half  of  the 
antcro-lateral  columns,  these  being  quite  soft  and 
pulpy.  All  between  the  posterior  lateral  groove  and 
the  posterior  mesial  groove  was  firm  and  elastic,  like 
the  rest  of  the  cord.  A  small  portion  of  the  j)os- 
terior  third  of  the  antero-lateral  column  was  also 
firm ;  but  there  was  not  a  distinct  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  soft  and  normal  parts 
of  the  cord.  This  alteration  in  texture  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  direction  of  the  cord.  Above  and  below 
this  point  the  cord  was  uniformly  firm  and  normal. 
The  brain  was  jierfectly  healiliy  and  firm  through¬ 
out.  A  sliorl  discussion  followed,  chiefly  on  the 
bearing  of  the  case;  and  Mr.  Shaw  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  functions  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
marrow ;  that  two  cases  had  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Society,”  where 
the  facts  were  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Solly— tliat  these  columns  bestow  sensation.  In 
one  published  by  Mr.  Stanley,  the  patient,  having 
lost  tlie  power  of  motion,  retained  sensibility,  and 
yet  after  death  the  posterior  columns  were  found 
disorganized  by  disease.  In  the  other  tlie  symp¬ 
toms  were  tlie  same,  and  upon  dissection  Dr.  Todd 
found  tlie  posterior  columns  destroyed  by  softening. 
Mr.  Shaw  considered  that  in  tlie  examination  of 
this  question  suflicient  attention  had  not  been  paid 
to  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  roots  came  off  from  the  spinal  marrow,  or  to 
the  assistance  which  may  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
paring  the  origin  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve 
with  tliat  of  the  spinal  nerve.  In  regard  to 
the  first  point,  tlie  anterior  roots  in  the  spinal 
nerves  arise  by  numerous  fine  radicles  from  the 
very  surface  of  the  anterior  column,  thus  apparently 
showing  that  the  part  of  the  cord  from  which  they 
derive  the  power  of  motion  is  situated  superficially. 
Tlie  posterior  roots,  on  the  contrary,  dip  bodily  into 
tlie  interspaces  between  tlie  posterior  lateral  and 
posterior  columns,  and  they  reacli  a  deep  part  of 
the  organ  before  they  subdivide  to  form  any  per¬ 
ceptible  connection  with  the  cord ;  in  that  the 
mode  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  is  quite  differ¬ 


ent  to  that  of  the  anteior,  and  from  tlioir  passing 
so  deeply  into  the  interior  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  part  of  the  cord  which  bestows  sensibility  is 
situated  deeply.  These  views  llirow  light  ou 
a  fact  which  must  have  been  frequently  ob¬ 
served  in  eases  of  disease  or  injury  on  the  spinal 
marrow — namely,  that  the  power  of  motion  is  eoiii- 
iiionly  lost  before  sensation;  the  explanation  ot 
which  seems  to  be  tliut  tlie  morbid  action  affects 
the  columns  of  motion  situated  superficially,  belore 
it  can  reach  tliose  of  sensation  jilaced  more  deeply 
in  the  cord.  In  regard  to  llie  proofs  whicli  may 
be  drawn  as  to  tlie  exact  columns  of  tlie  spinal 
marrow  which  confer  sensation,  from  tracing  llieir 
roots  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve  to  their  origins, 
some  dissections  described  by  Sir  Clias.  Bell,  in  his 
latter  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  seem  to  be  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  fifth  nerve  resemliles  the 
spinal  nerves  in  having  two  roots — one  of  wliich 
bestows  motion,  and  tlie  other  sensation  ;  it  arises 
at  tlie  base  of  tlie  brain  from  the  side  of  the  pons 
varolii,  apparently  at  a  very  remote  distance  Ironi 
tile  spinal  marrow.  It  is  well  known,  however,  to 
anatomists  that  the  larger  root,  proved  to  be  that 
wliich  confers  sensation,  lias  its  real  origin  from  a 
point  whicli  may  be  considered  tlie  commencement 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  On  following  the  thin,  fiat, 
ribbon-like  band  of  medullary  matter,  which  forms 
tlie  proper  cut  downwards  tlirough  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Sir  Cliarlcs  Bell  was  satisfied  tliat  it 
did  not  puss  in  the  direction  of  the  posterior 
column  of  tlie  spinal  marrow,  and  that  it  had  no 
connection  with  that  column  ;  he  observed  that  it 
took  a  more  lateral  course,  and  disappeared  in  a 
track  whicli  lie  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  tiie 
posterior  lateral  column.  From  tlie  same  column 
lie  found  tlic  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
arising,  and  lie  conse(|uently  inferred  that  it  is  the 
posterior  lateral  column,  and  not  the  posterior, 
wliich  is  the  source  of  sensibility  in  the  cord. 
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Dr.  Rayner,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Salter,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  society,  read  some  selections  from  his 
paper  on  “  The  nature  and  causes  of  the  various 
deposits  that  are  formed  within  or  upon  the  valves 
of  the  Heart,  and  tlie  symptoms  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  such  morbid  alterations”;  for  which 
tlie  “  Dean’s  Prize”  was  awarded  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session.  He  enumerated  six  kinds  of  Valvu¬ 
lar  deposits:—!.  Fatty  degeneration;  2.  Carti¬ 
laginous;  3.  Osseous;  4.  VVarty  vegetations ;  5. 
Melanosis;  6.  Strumous  tubercle:  to  each  of  which 
a  separate  section  of  his  paper  was  devoted.  He 
found  that  the  cartilaginous  deposit,  which  occurs 
in  the  arteries  and  in  the  cardiac  valves,  presents 
frequently  an  evident  fibrous  structure,  and  is 
always  destitute  of  the  ordinary  cartilage  cells ; 
and  that  the  osseous  deposit  is  deficient  of  the 
Haversian  canals,  lacunDe,  and  canaliculi  of  true 
bone,  or  any  structure  analogous  to  them.  His 
paper,  illustrated  with  numerous  most  accurate  and 
higlily-wrought  drawings,  is  placed  in  the  library 
of  tlie  society. 

Mr.  Pittard  stated  that,  having  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  investigating  the  diseases  ot  tlie  blood- 
ves  els,  he  was  able  to  corroborate  Mr.  Salter  s  ob¬ 
servations  as  to  the  absence  of  true  osseous  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  earthy  deposits  which  occur  in  tlie 
arteries,  and  of  cartilage  cells  in  the  so-called  car¬ 
tilaginous  formations ;  he  had  not,  however,  ob¬ 
served,  most  ])robabiy  he  had  overlooked,  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  latter.  He  had  found 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  two  very  different 
kinds  of  earthy  deposits  in  the  arteries :  one  is 
found  in  connection  with  fatty  and  cheesy  deposit, 
of  which  it  is,  no  doubt,  an  ulterior  condition,  is 
very  friable,  and  affects  a  rounded  or  nodulated 
form;  tlie  other  occurs  unconnected  witli  any  other 
deposit,  is  more  compact  and  strong  in  consistence, 
and  assumes  the  form  of  scales,  ^  he  latter  he  had 
alwavs  found  accomjianied  by  aneurisms,  the  former 
only  occasionally  so.  But  tlie  most  singular  fact 
ill  the  structure  of  the  latter  is,  that  there  is  a  very 
small  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  scale,  around  which 
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the  earthy  matter  is  arranged  contrentrically  for 
*ome  distance.  lie  regarded  these  holes  as  the 
habitations  of  parasites,  and  the  reasons  whicii  bad 
led  liina  to  entertain  this  hypothesis  he  had  stated 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  society  in  1844  or  1845. 
He  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  parasites, 
if  such  existed,  by  drying  all  his  specimens  before 
he  was  led  to  sus[>ect  tliem  by  discovering  the  holes 
in  question.  Tlie  scale-like,  osseous  deposit  was 
somewhat  rare,  and  he  had  not  met  with  it  since 
observing  this  fact ;  and  therefore  he  mentioned  the 
notion  of  parasites  as  at  present  merely  a  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  be  disproved  or  proved.  He  had  been  j 
permitted  by  the  author  to  read  one  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  essays,  and  to  examine  the  specimens  accom¬ 
panying  it.  In  this  es^ay  two  new  valvular  deposits 
were  mentioned  as  having  been  found  by  the  author: 
one,  a  deposit,  or  rather  an  effusion,  of  blood  in  the 
valve,  in  a  case  of  sea  scurvy  ;  the  other,  a  good- 
sized  parasite, — astrongylus  (one  of  the  specimens), 
apparently  a  strongylus  armatus.  The  strongylus 
armatus  is  a  parasite  found  hitherto  only  in  the 
mesenteric  arteries  of  the  horse  and  ass,  where  it 
causes  aneurisms.  \ 

Mr.  Arlidge  stated  that  ho  witnessed  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  in  which  the  parasite  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  found  in  the  tricuspid  valve,  there  was  a 
similar  one  in  the  broad  uterine  ligament  of  the 
same  subject. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


the  medical  times  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  mvn  Office,  and  ichich  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  BooJcsellers  and  Fuh- 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Neicsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  xcill  he  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribei's  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  tmon,  One  Guinea  IN  AD- 
I  ANCE,  which  will  free  them  for  twelve  months. 
IMf -yearly  Subscription,  13s.;  (Quarterly,  6s.  M. 
i^o  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 
wmild  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  (of  Finsbury-circus)  wishes  to 
call  attention  to  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which 
reports  of  railway  accidents,  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  appear  in  the  “  Times’'  and  other 
journals.  The  names  of  some  of  the  menials  of 
the  institution  appear  as  house-surgeons,  ^-c.,  and 
notfrorn  the  stupidity  of  the  reporter,  but,' as  Mr. 
Smith  is  told  on  the  highest  authority ,  because  the 
reporter  has  the  account  (!!!)  given  to  him  by  cer¬ 
tain  menials  to  copy  for  insertion,  and  for  obvious 
purposes.  But  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the 
business  is  the  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  name  of 
the  eminent  gentleman  who  has  most  of  the  railway 
cases  under  his  superintendence — Mr.  Edward 
Cock — who  has  for  many  years  been  one  of"  the 
surgeons  of  Guy  s  Hospital.  Every  scheme  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  prevent  Mr.  Cock's  name  from  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  papers,  and,  even  when  insei'ted,  it  is 
invariably  spelt  Cox.  Only  on  Friday  last  an 
account  appeared  in  the  ‘’Times"  relative  to  a 
rriMn  named  Galt,  who  was  injured  on  the  Croydon 
line,  on  Thursday.  The  statement  was,  that 
“one  of  his  legs  was  dreadfully  crushed,  and 
that  Dr.  Cox  recommended  amputation.”  The 
truth  IS  that  the  man,  %ce  hear,  on  the  best  authority, 
has  not  received  any  injury  whatever  to  his  ex¬ 
tremities,  his  arm  being,  however,  injured  severely. 
3/r.  Umith  wishes  to  expose  this  ungentlemanly 
business,  by  inserting  his  letter,  which  will,  he 
thinks,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  these  scandalous 
tncks  and  endeavours  to  annoy  one  whose  eminence 
tn  his  profession,  andichose  unremitting  attention 
to  his  patients,  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the 
and  especially  of  the  directors  of 
the  Brighton,  Croydon,  and  Dover  lines. 


Studiosus. —  II'  e  think  the  new  rules  ;  hut  our  corre- 
pondent  should  address  himself  to  the  secretary. 

We  7-egret  to  say  we  cannot  find  room  for  Dr.  Feld- 
mann's  vindication  of  hydropathy. 

A.  B.  is  informed  that  German  degrees  usually  re¬ 
quire  a  7-esidence  at  a  German  university  ;  whei-e 
they  do  7iot,  they  are  tcoi-thless.  ITc  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  encourage  illicit  graduations. 

A  Countiy  Student.— He  do  not  thinJe  inuch  of  the 
woi'k ;  but  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  should  set 
our  correspondent  at  his  ease  in  reference  to  exa¬ 
mination. 

J.  T.’s  opinion  is  medical,  aiid  should  be  submitted, 
with  a  fee,  to  some  medical  man. 

Communications  acknowledged. — Mr.  Finlay, 
Bockearny  ;  Dr.  Macgrady,  Ireland;  Mr.  Smith, 
Manchester;  Dr.  Wade,  Belmarket ;  Dr. 
Wai-enne,  Hull;  Dr.  Griffisi,  Kilkee ;  Dr.  B. 
Davies,  Queen’s  College;  Mr.  Pearson,  Harlton; 
Dr.  Tcrrbeck. 

S.  wi'ites  to  us: — “Liebig  has  asserted,  and  on  the  I 
assertion  has  founded  one  of  his  theo7-ies,  that  as 
7ce  pi-oceed  towards  the  ti-opics  the  quantity  of 
olcagmous  food  taken  by  the  inhabitants  propor¬ 
tionately  diminishes.  This  statement  icas  re¬ 
peated  in  a  lecture  delivered  the  other  day  by  one 
of  the  professors  at  King's  College.  No  w,7chen 
a  fact  is  made  the  basis  of  a  theory,  it  is  siecessary 
to  examine  it  well,  and  to  see  that  it  is  indisputable. 
But  in  the  present  case,  admitting  that  the  Esqui- 
7naux  cat  tallow  candles,  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  penchant  is  entirely  due  to  their  climate.  We 
find  that  in  England,  which  is  7-aiher  a  cold 
country,  the  inhabitants  pi-efer  simple  food,  and 
avoid  all  gi-easy  dishes.  In  France,  butter  is  more 
used,  hut  disguised  as  thick  sauce.  Fu7-ther 
south,  m  Spain  and  Italy,  the  oil  appears  in  its 
native  ti-ansparency,  icithout  a>iy  cloak  at  all. 
And,  if  we  proceed  to  the  torrid  zone,  7oefind  the 
Hmdoos  7-evelling  hi  melted  butter  [termed  ghee), 
and  sometimes  after  dinner  taking  an  additional 
po7'tio7i  by  itself.  U7ider  these  circumstances,  I 
think  that  it  is  iiot  pi'oved  that  the  use  of  oleagi¬ 
nous  substances  is  smallest  hi  icarm  climates." 

Medicus  is  informed  that  the  step  he  has  suggested 
as  the  effective  one  is  the  one  wh  ich  we  shall  gladly 
have  7-ecourse  to.  We  have  the  materials  named, 
except  Mr.  B.'s  letter. 

Several  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us  on  the 
mischief  done  to  the  interests  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  especially  to  the  “  members  ”  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  by  the  qiroccedings  of  the 
Cotincil  of  the  Provincial  Association,  will  pardon 
us  for  postponing  for  the  present  a  notice  or  in¬ 
sertion  of  their  valued  communications. 

K.  H.,  F.  B.,  A  Student,  and  A  Friend  of  the 
Greengrocer,  are  much  thanked  for  their  notes. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  184C. 

“  Altius  omnem 

Expeiliam  prima  repeteos  ab  origine  famam.” — Virgil. 

Our  space  last  week  did  not  permit  us  to  give 
a  description,  we  intended,  of  the  Russian 
baths.  We  mentioned  them  cursorily,  but  we 
now  furnish  our  readers  with  the  following 
minute  particulars,  the  results  of  the  personal 
experience  of  a  contributor  to  the  “  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal  ”  (vol.  13,  p.  77  et  seq.), 
from  the  pages  of  which  we  condense  the  com¬ 
munication.  The  common  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  these  baths  two  day's  every 
week.  These  are  called  the  public  bathing 
days.  Here  you  may  see  from  two  to  three 
hundred  persons,  perfectly  naked,  without  any 
regard  to  age  or  sex.  After  they  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  above  heat  (140  deg.  Fah.) 
from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  or  more,  they  come 


into  an  open  courtyard,  in  the  summer,  pour 
cold  water  upon  their  heads  and  bodies,  and  in 
the  winter  plunge  themselves  into  snow.  On 
their  return  from  the  bath,  the  whole  surface  of 
their  bodies  is  of  a  very  florid  colour,  which 
does  not  disappear  either  on  the  exposure  to 
atmospheric  air,  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  or 
any  other  means;  but  continues  for  some  hours, 
diminishing  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner.  A 
much- esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Taunton,  of  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  has  communicated  his  experience 
concerning  the  baths  in  Russia. 

“June  28,  1803,  at  three  a.m.,  I  went  into 
the  bath  with  mj'  clothes  on,  heated  to  45  deg. 
of  Reaumur’s  scale,  equal  to  133  deg.  of  Fahren¬ 
heit  ;  pulse  56.  When  I  had  been  in  twenty- 
three  minutes,  it  increased  to  150,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  so  quick  as  not  to  be  numbered  ; 
profuse  perspiration  from  every  part  of  the 
body ;  respiration  not  much  altered  ;  a  con¬ 
tinued  stream  of  water  ran  from  the  mouth  and 
lungs.  On  going  into  the  air,  a  slight  sickness 
came  on,  and  continued  for  some  hours,  with  a 
little  difficulty  of  breathing ;  great  debility 
remained  during  the  day,  with  a  sensation  of 
cold ;  did  not  sleep  at  night,  though  apparently 
overpowered  by  it  in  the  afternoon.  The  per¬ 
spiration  appeared  to  cease  instantly  on  e.x- 
posure  to. the  air,  which  was  cool  for  the  season, 
but  a  general  softness  came  on  the  skin  after 
walking  about  half  a  mile, 

“June  30,  1803,  At  six  p.m.  I  went  into 
the  bath  (first  taking  off  my  clothes),  heated  to 
55  deg.  of  Reaumur,  equal  to  156  deg.  of  Fah. 
Pulse  60,  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  152,  and  in 
five  minutes  more  became  so  quick  as  not  to  be 
be  numbered.  A  severe  smarting  sensation 
was  produced  on  the  skin ;  respiration  not 
much  affected,  but  rather  quicker  than  natural. 
Dressed  and  walked  into  the  air  immediately ; 
perspiration  appeared  checked,  hut  I  took  no 
cold,  and  did  not  get  any  sleep  during  the 
night.” 

So  much  for  this  part  of  our  subject,  in  which, 
as  we  before  said,  we  have  surely  given  proofs 
enough,  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  fact 
that  people  may  be  exposed  to  extremes  of 
temperature  (much  greater  than  those  adopted 
by  the  quack  Preissnitz  and  his  fit  followers), 
not  only  with  impunity,  but  sometimes  with 
benefit. 

Galen,  as  we  read,  prepared  his  patients  for 
cold  baths,  by  first  putting  them  into  hot ;  and 
he  tells  us  that,  when  in  “  extreme  heat,”  he 
has  used  the  cold  bath  after  supper,  with  mani¬ 
fest  advantage,  and  quiet  sleep  following  it. 

In  farriery,  as  recorded  by  Sir  John  Floyer, 
the  use  of  cold  water,  when  the  animal  is  hot, 
has  been  known  for  a  century  ;  and  the  simple 
plan  which  our  forefathers  had  for  curing  a 
foundered  horse,  embodies  the  greater  part  of 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  Preissnitz. 

“Take  a  foundered  horse,  within  forty-four 
hours  of  his  being  foundered,  ride  him  till  he 
foam  and  sweat  much,  then  ride  him  into  the 
water  to  the  saddle  skirts,  keep  him  there  for 
an  hour,  then  gallop  him  to  the  stable,  tie  him 
to  the  rack,  and  let  him  not  eat  for  four  hours. 
Dress  him,  litter  him,  and  put  blankets  on  him 
till  he  sweat,  and  cool  him  by  degrees.” 

This  practice,  in  a  profession  so  rude  as  that 
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of  horse- doctoring,  three  or  four  ages  ago,  so 
utterly  comprises  the  chief  business  of  the 
quack  Preissnitz,  and  so  utterly  anticipates  him 
and  his  illiterate  followers,  who  would  fain 
impress  us  with  a  faith  in  their  oi'ighialit!/, 
that  we  have  much  pleasure  in  telling  our 
readers,  they  will  find  the  quotation  at  pages 
100  and  101  of  Sir  John  Floyer’s  “  History  of 
Cold  Bathing,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  second 
edition,  1/06. 

Another  marvel  that  these  fellows  deal  in,  is 
the  mystery  of  wearing  a  wet  shirt,  and  lying 
in  wet  sheets.  It  is  a  rule  with  old  women, 
that  damp  habiliments  are  about  as  dangerous 
as  they  are  disagreeable.  These  is  some  truth 
in  the  statement,  notwithstanding,  that,  like  all 
general  truths,  it  is  liable  to  exception.  The 
raop-and-bucket  men,  however,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  well-known  illiteracy  of  mankind 
at  large,  gravely  assume  that  the  harmlessness 
of  damp  clothing  was  never  attested  until  the 
time  of  their  great  progenitor ;  and  that,  in 
announcing  a  cure  for  diseases,  he  created  quite 
an  era  in  doctoring,  by  the  novelty  and  hardi¬ 
hood  of  his  practice.  That  they  are  illiterate 
enough  to  know'  no. better  we  fully  believe,  for 
the  scribbling  of  eyen  the  best  of  them  satis¬ 
factorily  testifieth  thereunto ;  and  that  they 
may  remain  no  longer  in  ignorance,  and  deceive 
a  credulous  public  no  more,  either  intentionally 
or  through  weak-headedness,  we  beg  to  furnish 
them  with  the  following  items  of  information. 

Two  centuries  aud  more  ago,  a  noted  cure,  in 
Scotland,  was  performed  by  dipping  the  in¬ 
valid’s  shirt  or  shift  into  cold  water,  and 
making  him  or  her  wear  it  until  it  became 
dry.  Dalyell,  iu  his  “Darker  Superstitions  of 
Scotland,”  i)p.  85,  86,  speaking  of  the  w'ater- 
cure  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  says — 

“  The  patient  drank  of  the  water ;  he  washed 
in  it;  or  his  shirt  was  cast  into  the  place  whence 
it  was  taken,  that,  in  being  withdrawn,  the  virtue 
imparted  might  operate  his  cure.  A  noted 
empiric  engaged  to  cure  Elspeth,  the  sister  of 
John  Thomson,  at  Corachie,  ‘  and  for  this  effect, 
callit  for  hir  sark,  and  desyrit  tiia  of  hir  nerrest 
freindis  to  go  with  him:  lykas  Johnne  and 
William  Thomsones,  hir  bretheren,  being  sent 
for,  past  in  the  nicht  seasons  fra  Corachie 
towardis  Burley,  be  the  space  of  twelfif  myles, 
and  inioynet  the  twa  bretheren  nocht  to  speik 
ane  word  all  the  way,  and  quhat  euir  thay  hard 
or  saw  navvayis  to  be  effrayed  :  saying,  it  micht 
be  that  thai  wald  heir  grit  rumbling  aud  sic 
uncouth  apparitiones,  hot  nathing  suld  annoy 
thame  :  and  at  the  furde  be-eist  Burley,  in  ane 
south-rynning  waiter,  he  thair  wasche  the  sark  : 
during  the  tyme  of  the  quhilk  waschine  of  the 
sark,  thair  was  ane  grit  noyse  maid  be  foullis 
on  the  hyll — beistis  that  arrais  and  flichtered 
in  the  water :  and  coming  hame  with  the  sark, 
pat  the  samyn  upon  hir,  and  cureit  hir  of  hir 
seikness.’  ” 

Dalzell  observes,  further — 

“  John  Neill,  in  Tweedniouth,  operated  a  cure 
on  George  Reule,  in  Foulileu,  ‘  be  causing  his 
wyfe  to  wasche  his  sark  in  south-rynnynge 
waiter,  and  put  the  said  sark  thereftir  upon 
him.’  Janet  Stewart,  going  to  Bessie  Inglis, 

*  take  aff  hir  sark  and  hir  mutebe,  and  waiscliit 
thame  in  south-rynnand  water,  and  pat  the 


sirk  wat  upon  hir  at  midnycht.’  Christian 
Levingston,  at  ‘  Chrisliane  Saidler’s  desire,  tuke 
ane  sarkis,  quhilk  scho  gat  hir,  and  bad  hir  dip 
it  in  the  wall  at  the  bak  of  the  hous,  quhilk  scho 
did,  and  brocht  it  in  againe,  quhilk  Christiane 
Saidler  pat  upon  him,  wat  as  it  was — being 
very  eiiill  at  eis,  and  gaif  him  to  understand  that 
he  wald  get  his  health  be  this  meanis.’  ”  {IIk, 

p.  86.) 

“  Clothing  in  a  wet  shirt,”  says  Dalyell  (p. 
87)j  “  may  not  have  been  an  isolated  remedy. 
Martin  names  one  who,  to  cure  himself  of  cold, 
‘  walks  into  the  sea  up  to  his  middle,  with  his 
clothes  on,  and  immediately  after  goes  to  bed  in 
his  wet  clothes ;  and  then,  laying  the  bedclothes 
over  him,  procures  a  sweat  which  removes  the 
distemper.’  ” 

Dr.  Forbes  is  of  opinion  (p.432  of  his  article) 
that  Preissnitz  “  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  his  employment  of  the  wet 
sheet.” 

Wet  sheet,  or  wet  shirt,  of  course  is  all  the 
same  as  regards  the  curiosity  of  its  cure ;  and 
we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether,  in  the 
passages  above  quoted,  be  have  not  been  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  most  completely,  by  the  un¬ 
tutored  people  of  Scotland,  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  !  Later  than  this,  or  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  Sir  John 
Floyer  writes — • 

“  In  Staffordshire,  at  W^illow-bridge,  they 
have  a  more  hold  practice  than  either  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  used :  they  go  into  the  water  in 
their  shirts,  and  when  they  come  out,  they  dress 
themselves  in  their  wet  linen,  which  they  wear 
all  day,  and  much  commend  that  for  closing  the 
pores  and  keeping  themselves  cool;  and  that 
they  do  not  commonly  receive  any  injury,  or 
catch  any  cold  thereby,  I  am  fully  convinced 
from  the  experiments  I  have  seen  made  of  it.” 
{Op.  cit.  Dedication.)  At  p.  101  of  his  work 
Sir  John  Floyer  remarks — 

“  I  have  been  informed  that  the  way  of 
sweating  by  cold  water  is  practised  by  our 
country  gentlemen  who  love  horse  races,  to 
abate  the  weight  of  the  rider  by  sweating.  Dip 
the  rider’s  shirt  in  cold  water,  and,  after  it  is  put 
on  very  wet,  lap  the  person  in  warm  blankets 
to  sweat  him  violently,  and  he  will  after  lose  a 
considerable  weight — a  pound  or  two.” 

Dr.Baynard  (vide  postscript  to  Floyer)  speaks 
frequently,  throughout  his  writings,  of  people 
saturating  their  clothes  with  cold  water,  and 
wearing  until  dry,  as  a  remedy  against  most 
diseases.  He  tells  us  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
plan  was  first  discovered  by  accident,  but  the 
success  of  it  was  so  signal  as  to  lead  to  its 
common  adoption.  At  p.  29  we  have  the  history 
of  a  gentleman,  palsied  and  rheumatic,  who  fell 
off  his  horse  one  night  into  a  pond  of  water,  in 
which  he  remained  a  long  time,  and  was  a  still 
longer  time  in  his  wet  clothes,  and  he  was  cured 
in  consequence.  At  p,  42  we  have  the  history 
of  a  cure  of  smallpox  by  immersion  in  cold 
water,  and  subsequent  sitting  in  a  wet  shirt, 
far  more  astonishing,  we  opine,  than  anything 
that  the  cold  water  quackery  of  this  enlightened 
aye  can  furnish.  Another  case  we  will  relate 
in  Dr.  Baynard’s  own  words — 

“I  was  at  Chiswick,  and  sometimes  in  London, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  plague  in  1665,  and  I 


very  well  remember  that  it  was  the  talk  of  the 
town  that  a  brewer’s  servant  was  seized  with  it, 
and,  in  his  delirium,  ran  into  a  horsepond,  first 
drank  his  fill,  aud  then  fell  fast  asleep  with 
his  head  upon  the  pond’s  brink,  where  he 
was  found  in  the  morning.  How  long  he 
had  been  in  the  pond  nobody  knew,  for  it 
was  in  the  night  he  went  into  the  water, 
and  had  no  nurse  then  with  him;  but  he  re¬ 
covered  to  a  miracle.” 

At  p.  77  he  tells  us  how,  at  the  blanket-mills 
at  Witney,  the  workmen  are,coutinually  carrying 
wet  blankets  next  to  their  chests,  yet  they  never 
get  cold,  and  usuallylive  to  great  ages.  Atpp.79, 
80,  he  tells  us  that  at  St.  Mungah’s  cold  spring, 
in  T^orkshire,  the  people,  as  a  sort  of  mortifica¬ 
tion,  not  only  bathe,  “  but  when  they  come  out 
put  on  a  wet  shirt  or  smock  (this  both  men  and 
women  do),  and  so  walk  or  ride  home,  and  let 
their  shifts  dry  upon  their  backs,  but  the  effect 
has  proved  contrary  to  their  expectation  :  for, 
when  dry  and  warm,  they  have  found  spicula 
veneris  acuit  frigus** 

Many  similar  passages  w'e  could  quote  from 
Dr.  Baynard,  had  we  space.  But  there  is  noneed 
so  to  do,  since,  to  refer  to  a  later  age,  everybody 
knows  that  a  favourite  cure  for  ague,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire, Is  for  the  sufferer  to  wear,  once  a  day, 
a  wet  shirt  until  it  dry  on  his  back.  A  bad  re¬ 
source  at  the  best,  but  not  a  suggestion  of  the 
quack  Preissnitz. 

ON  HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 
Some  excitement  has  been  recently  produced 
by  the  canvass  for,  and  election  of,  an  assistant 
physician  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Dr. 
Latham  is  the  fortunate  candidate,  having  ob¬ 
tained  190  votes  and  93  proxies,  while  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Dr.  Woodfall,  had  200  votes  and  62 
proxies  :  the  majority  for  Dr.  Latham  being  21 
votes.  We  perceive  that  Dr.  W^oodfall,  while 
returning  thanks  to  the  governors  for  their 
support,  in  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  Saturday, 
brings  a  grave  charge  of  undue  influence  in  the 
election.  We  quote  the  passage— “  To  the  go¬ 
vernors  at  large,  as  well  as  to  myself,  I  feel  it 
a  duty  to  state  publicly  my  firm  conviction,  that 
the  result  of  the  election  would  have  been 
entirely  different,  if  many  of  them  had  not  been 
unduly  influenced  previously  to  the  declaration 
of  the  vacancy.”  We  are  not  about  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  Dr.  Woodfall ;  and  we  merely 
notice  the  election  in  order  to  bring  again  be¬ 
fore  the  medical  public  our  oft-repeated  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  inefficient  and  absurd  manner  in 
which  all  elections  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
are  conducted,  and  the  degrading  means  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  resort,  in  order  to  obtain 
these  much-coveted  but  gratuitous  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Personally  unknown  to  both  the  candidates  ; 
not  having  entered  at  all  into  the  merits  of 
either  ;  and  knowing  Dr.  Latham  only  as  lately 
holding  a  professorship  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  of 
University  College  (we  believe  of  the  English 
language),  it  may  be  admitted  that  our  remarks 
will  be  unstained  by  party  bias.  Undoubtedly, 
if  Dr.  Woodfall’s  charge  be  based  on  sufficient 
grounds,  he  or  any  other  candidate  who  might 
have  been  proposed  would  have  been  dealt  with 
unfairly.  But  we  must  take  such  assertions  with 
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some  limitation ;  as  disappointed  candidates 
are  frequently  tempted  to  •'■ive  some  such  cause 
for  their  defeat.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Woodfull 
was  a  candidate  at  a  former  election  for  the 
same  office,  and  it  is  certainly  galling  to  have 
been  twice  defeated,  and  this  simply  by  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
electors.  We  say  this,  because  «e  are  intimatclv 
acquainted  with  the  routine  of  such  matters, 
having  undergone  the  ordeal  ourselves ;  and, 
although  successful,  we  cannot  but  say  that  we 
were  ashamed  of  the  means  by  which  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  obtained.  AVhat  are  the  means? 
Who  are  the  electors?  And  how  is  the  contest 
usually  carried  on  ?  These  are  questions  it  is 
now  our  purpose  toansw'er;  and  in  doing  so, 
the  corruption,  the  manifest  unfairness,  and  gross 
absurdity  of  the  system  winch  governs  our  me¬ 
dical  charities  will  be  shown. 

The  chief  means  used  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  medical  appointment  in  England,  is 
influence  ;  and  happy  is  the  man  who,  seeking 
such  appointments,  is'  surrounded  by  man)',  and 
active,  and  influential,  and  monied  friends.  It 
is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  whether  the 
candidate  possesses  much  or  little  professional 
knowledge  or  e.\perience,  provided  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  necessary  diplomas,  and  a  sufficient 
stock  of  laudatory  testimonials  given  to  him 
with  the  greatest  freedom  by  his  quondam 
teachers  and  acquaintances  :  these,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  being  really  and  truly  worthless. 
Armed  with  such,  the  candidate  starts  forward 
and  is  believed,  upon  the  strength  of  them,  to 
be  an  uncommonly  clever  and  talented  person. 
He  then  stirs  up  the  energies  of  his  friends,  who 
ask  all  the  governors  they  meet  with  for  their 
vote  as  a  personal  favour.  Or  one  of  the  friends 
takes  the  trouble  to  perambulate  among  the 
governors  with  the  candidate,  and  the  process 
usually  goes  on  thus:— How  do  you  do  Mr. 
•“  ■  ?  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my 

friend.  Dr.  or  Mr.  - - ,  who  is,  I  can 

assure  you,  a  very  clever,  estimable,  gentle¬ 
manly  man,  and  to  solicit  your  vote  for  him  at 

the  ensuing  election  at - -  Hospital.  I 

shall  take  it  as  a  personal  favour  if  you  will  do 
so.— The  governor,  in  reply,  says  that,  having 
bad  no  previous  application  for  his  vote,  or 
knowing  nothing  of  the  other  candidate,  he  shall 
feel  great  pleasure  in  compljing  with  his  friend’s 
request.  E.xit  doctor  and  friend  well  satisfied. 

Dut  pitiable  is  the  condition  of  a  man  vvho, 
having  no  influeiitial  friends,  attempts  such  a 
canvass.  He  is  repulsed  on  every  side;  he 
meets  with  the  utmost  rudeness;  he  is  looked 
upon  in  much  the  same  light  as  the  beggar  who 
asks  an  alms,  and  instead  of  being  treated  as  a 
gentleman,  as  he  ought  to  he,  he  is  uncivilly 
shown  the  door.  We  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  our  younger  readers  never  to  attempt  such 
a  thing,  unless  they  can  previously  calculate  on 
a  certain  amount  of  support. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  question,  who  are  the 
electors  ?  The  question  is  answered  in  a  few 
words  .  those  who  have  subscribed  a  certain 
sum  annually,  or  have  given  some  liberal  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  charity.  And  it  may  be  asked  by 
these  humane  gentlemen,  why,  if  we  support 
the  institution,  are  we  not  to  choose  the  officers? 
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— Surely  those  who  call  the  institution  into  ex¬ 
istence,  or,  when  formed,  support  it,  have  the 
right  to  exercise  the  authority  over  its  rules, 
regulations,  and  appointments  !  This  is  a  good 
argument,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  would  be 
deemed  sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Ill  the  management  of  a  company,  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  where  food  alone  is  distributed  to  the  | 
necessitous — where  the  management  of  mone¬ 
tary  affairs  is  concerned — w'e  at  once  alloiv  the 
propriety  of  the  cLiini,  because  comparatively 
few  men  are  incompetent  on  these  matters. 
I?ut  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  profes¬ 
sional  capability,  more  especially  in  medicine, 
of  which  the  public  at  large  are  most  densely 
ignorant,  the  circumstances  are  changed,  and 
we  strenuously  deny  that  the  public  are  the  fit 
and  proper  judges. 

The  means  by  which  these  appointments  are 
obtained  are  often  not  so  pure  (!)  as  those  we 
liave  already  noticed.  In  many  cases,  governors 
have  been  manufactured  for  the  occasion  by  the 
candidates;  and  here,  he  who  had  the  longest 
purse,  or  chose  to  throw  away  the  largest  sum 
of  money,  was  sure  of  the  appointment.  To  the 
credit  of  the  governors,  this  abominable  s)  stem 
lias  been,  we  believe,  totally  removed  by  a  re¬ 
gulation,  requiring  that  all  who  vote  at  an 
election  shall  have  been  governors  during  the 
preceding  six  months.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  stated  above,  that  professional  excel¬ 
lence  has  no  correlative  ratio  to  professional 
advance  in  England,  so  far  as  our  public  me¬ 
dical  appointments  are  concerned  ;  these  do  not, 
except  in  comparatively  rare  instances,  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  the  voters,  who  univer¬ 
sally  give  their  votes  to  oblige  their  friends. 

e  repeat  that  it  would  be  useless  for  the 
most  talented  jirofessional  man,  were  he  even 
possessed  of  the  combined  genius  of  all  his  gifted 
predecessors  in  this  walk  of  science,  to  put 
himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  any  one  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals, 
unless  well  backed  by  interest.  He  would 
assuredly  fail;  not  once  or  twice,  but  in  every 
similar  enterprise. 

Can  anything  be  more  more  monstrous  than 
this  state  of  things ;  regard  being  only  had  to 
the  mode  of  appointment.  But  when  we  see 
that  medical  schools  are  commonly  attached  to 
the  metropolitan  hospilals;  when  we  find  that 
men  so  elected,  without  any  regard  to  their 
qualifications,  become  (he  teachers  of  the  rising 
generation  of  medical  practitioners  throughout 
the  country,  we  cannot  suppress  our  indigna¬ 
tion  tnat  so  gross  a  state  of  mismanagement, 
which  may  entail  misery  on  thousands,  should 
be  permitted  by  our  Government  to  exist.  We 
boast  of  the  extension  of  education ;  of  the  in¬ 
crease  and  spread  of  knowledge;  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  our  institutions,  and  of  our 
freedom  :  hut  it  would  he  well  if  that  freedom 
were  somewhat  restricted  on  certain  points,  and 
it  does  not  argue  much  for  the  e.xcellence  of  our 
institutions  that  such  gross  abuses  should  still 
continue. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  great  changes : 

I  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  forcibly  occupying 
public  attention  ;  their  wants,  their  desires,  and 
.  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  are  forced  on 
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the  public  mind;  and,  among  the  change.o  which 
this  state  of  public  opinion  will  induce,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  present  question  will 
not  he  forgotten.  It  will  not  be  our  fault  if  it 
should  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  oiir  determination 
to  recur  to  the  subject  when  a  fitting  oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  offer,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  in 
the  end  truth  and  justice  will  prevail. 

Is  it  not  proper,  it  may  naturally  be  asked, 
that  he  who  has  acquired  the  largest  store  of 
knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  of  a  practical 
nature,  should  receive  the  rewards  due  to  his 
toil  and  labour?  Is  it  not  just  to  the  poor  that 
they  should  receive  the  best  and  most  efficient 
attendance  when  suffering  from  disease  ?  'Does 
not  every  one  of  the  governors,  when  suc¬ 
cumbing  under  affliction,  obtain  for  himself  the 
advice  of  the  most  talented  physician  or  surgeon 
he  can  discover  ?  Why,  then,  not  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  poor  in  our  hospitals,  and 
make  the  appointments  to  them  depend  on  the 
qualifications,  and  not  the  influence,  of  the  can- 
tlidate? 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  on  this  subject.  We  again  state  that  these 
remarks  have  no  especial  reference  to  the  recent 
candidates  for  the  ajipointment  to  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Hospital ;  their  experience  in  (hat  matter 
will  have  demonstrated  to  them  the  truth  of  our 
general  observations  ;  and  the  absence  of  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  either  will  exonerate  us 
from  any  party  or  partial  feeling.  We  heartily 
wish  that  the  general  rule  should  be  established : 
that  canvassing  by  the  candidate  or  his  friends 
should  incapacitate  him  for  the  appointment ; 
as  this  would  remove  one  great  evil. 


WHAT  IS  COMING? 

(From  the  Court  Circular  of  last  week.) 

Sir  B.  Brodie  had  an  interview  with  Sir  George 
Grey,  at  the  Home-office. 

(From  the  Court  Circular  of  this  week.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  had  an  interview  with  Sir  George 
Grey,  at  the  Home-office. 
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LETTERS 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  A  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 

BETTER  VI. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  displayed  to  you  some 
portion  of  the  mischief  that  will  fall  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  practitioners  of  this  country, and  upon  the  in¬ 
terests  of  medical  science  throughout  the  empire, 
by  the  enactment  of  tlie  proposed  Registration  Bill. 
Such  a  scheme,  as  a  simple  measure,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  other  arrangements,  must  necessarily 
produce  evil.  The  Scotch  graduates,  and  the  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  will  indeed  be 
resjiectively  benefited,  but  the  general  practitioners 
will  be  grossly  injured.  Since  the  promoter  has 
been  foiled  in  all  his  previous  artifices,  by  the 
straightforward  lionesty  of  the  general  practitioners, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  devised  this 
means  of  obtaining  a  “  sweet  revenge.”  The 
Council  of  the  Provincial  Association  were  ready 
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tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  honourable 
enterprise, 

I  have  not  yet  pointed  out  to  you  the  bearings 
of  this  bill  on  the  Apothecaries’  Act.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  neutralize  the 
operation  of  that  measure  ;  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  defects,  is  still  the  corner-stone  of  medical 
legislation,  and,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  oracular 
legislator  himself,  is  the  safeguard  of  the  rights  of 
the  medical  practitioner  against  the  encroachments 
of  quacks  and  impostors.  The  decision  of  the 
Judges  has  explained  and  fortified  its  provisions. 
VVe  must  be  very  cautious  before  we  allow  any 
measure  to  pass  the  Houses  of  Legislature  that  will 
invalidate  so  important  an  enactment.  It  may 
suit  the  object  of  the  schemer  to  babble  about  pro¬ 
fessional  liberality,  general  measures,  and  sectional 
jealousies ;  this  kind  of  rhetoric  is  too  cheap  to 
merittheattention  of  thinking  men.  When  political 
integrity  becomes  a  marketable  commodity,  it  has 
lost  all  its  value.  The  same  individual  has  cackled 
as  volubly  on  the  other  side ;  and  with  like  result, 
for  no  one  would  believe  him. 

As  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  your 
position  will  be  degraded  by  this  bill ;  as  licentiates 
of  the  Hall,  your  rights  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy, 
and  you  will  not  obtain  a  single  counterbalancing 
advantage  in  return.  It  is,  therefore,  your  duty  to 
oppose  its  enactment,  and  to  withdraw  all  support 
from  the  abettors  of  so  pernicious  a  scheme.  Re¬ 
gistration,  on  the  plan  recommended,  is  a  mere 
bubble — a  hollow  pretence  to  utility — a  legal  for¬ 
mulary  of  humbug ; — nothing  more,  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  an  artful  prospectus  to  obtain  money  under 
false  pretences.  It  is  a  new  mode  of  taxing  your 
hardly-earned  incomes.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Bill  was 
not  sufficient,  it  seems,  to  grind  down  the  hard¬ 
working  and  badly-paid  country  surgeon,  but 
another  peddling  politician — one  of  ourselves  too — 
must,  forsooth,  invent  a  process  for  wringing  from 
our  tenacious  grasp  the  last  shilling  saved  from  the 
voracious  maw  of  the  Income-tax  Commissioners. 
If  any  benefit  could  result,  we  might  submit  with 
complacency  to  the  taxation ;  but  it  is  really  too 
presuming  to  imagine  that  men  may  be  taxed  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  grievous  injustice  against 
themselves,  and  exhibit  no  discontent.  The  bill 
does  not  even  profess  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  the 
profession,  except  in  that  vague  way  in  which  words 
are  substituted  for  things ;  and  except,  perhaps,  to 
those  minds  who  accept  the  word  “  registration  ” 
as  the  “open  sesame’’  of  inedical  regeneration, 
the  golden  ring  that  unveils  before  them  the  glories, 
the  wealth,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  regions  of 
enchantment,  as  another  Fortunatus’s  wishing-cap 
that  is  to  fill  their  purses  by  some  mysterious  con¬ 
veyance  of  necromancy,  while  they  are  standing 
by,  with  their  hands  dropping  by  their  sides,  in 
sluggish  anticipation  of  the  unmerited  miracle. 

That  a  general  registration  would  be  a  useful 
measure  cannot  be  doubted,  but,  in  order  that  no 
injustice  shall  be  perpetrated  by  its  enactment,  it 
must  be  carried  out  in  concert  with  other  objects 
more  important  and  beneficial. 

If  your  Council  can  amuse  themselves  with  the 
amiable  assumption  that  their  proceedings  on  this 
question  can  giv'e  satisfaction  to  their  members,  or 
imagine  that  their  labours  are  honourable  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  must  have  an  enormous  stock  of  credu- 
lif}’’  and  self-love.  “  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis 
folly  to  be  wise”:  and, under  these  circumstances, 
the  duty  of  enlightment  is  a  very  cruel  one. 

The  pert  little  fly  that  sate  upon  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  congratulated  himselfupon  the  dust  he  was 
raising,  and  yet  he  was  just  as  insignificant  and 
helpless  in  the  matter  as  your  Council.  It  is  no 


doubt  a  pleasant  thing  to  dream  about  enchanted 
caverns,  with  walls  of  jasper  and  streams  of  run¬ 
ning  gold — -of  the  luxurious  dainties  of  a  fairy 
banquet,  and  the  ensnaring  loveliness  of  sylphic 
charms;  but  it  is  a  painful  revulsion  of  feeling  to 
awake  and  find  ourselves  surrounded  with  the 
realities  of  life— omitted  duties,  broken  engage¬ 
ments,  inextricable  embarrassments,  squandered 
fortunes,  and,  altove  all,  a  dun  at  the  door.  The 
debt  is  due,  the  amount  must  be  paid,  and  the  dun 
is  too  keen  a  man  to  accept  either  an  instalment  or 
an  excuse.  After  all  their  self-laudation,  this  is 
the  terrible  reality  which  your  Council  must  now 
confront. 

Having  referred  to  the  Apothecaries’  Act,  I  shall 
nowaddress  myself  to  a  collateral  subject — the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pharmacy  by  medical  men.  This  question 
should  be  argued,  not  upon  any  abstract  principles 
of  professional  dignity,  or  considerations  of  corpo¬ 
rate  right,  but  upon  the  simple  and  actual  ground 
of  public  utility.  Men  may  not  always  agree  as  to 
what  may  be  considered  either  dignified  or  un¬ 
becoming;  but  every  rational  man  will  conclude, 
that  if  a  particular  duty  bo  necessary  to  a  profes¬ 
sion,  there  can  be  no  disgrace  in  its  performance. 
The  subject  resolves  itself  into  the  single  question — 
Is  the  practice  of  pharmacy  a  necessary  duty  of  the 
members  of  our  profession  ?  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  general  practitioners  of  this  country  con¬ 
stitute  the  profession.  The  specialists  are  excep¬ 
tions,  who  professedly  decline  to  undertake  nume¬ 
rous  essential  duties,  and  w’hoare  not,  consequently, 
submitted  to  the  same  influences  that  determine 
the  conduct  of  tlie  great  working  body. 

A  letter  appeared  in  this  journal  last  week,  from 
a  correspondeat  styling  himself  “  Candidas,”  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  thatiVtaj-wm- 
ceutical practice  should  be  separated  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine.  This  letter  was  written  in  reply 
to  a  leader  that  had  previously  advocated  the  union 
of  the  two,  and  it  would  not  have  commanded  my 
attention,  if  it  had  not  anticipated  me  on  a  subject 
which  I  had  previously  determined  to  discuss. 

This  gentleman  starts  with  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  proposition  pharmaceutical  practice 
should  continue  associated  with  medical  practice; 
and  after  considerable  irrelevant  declamation,  which 
seems  to  have  mystified  himself  as  well  as  his 
readers,  he  concludes  with  these  words :  “  but  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  your  assertion,  that  q/jcw  shop¬ 
keeping  does  not  tend  to  lower  professional 
character.”  It  is  clear  that  this  writer  does  not 
understand  the  difference  between  pharmaceutical 
practice  and  open  shopliceping ;  and  I  submit  that, 
befijre  an  individual  pretends  to  lecture  the 
public  on  any  subject,  he  shall  take  care  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he 
uses.  It  is  enough  to  be  bewildered  with  a  loose, 
incoherent  tirade  against  conventionalities;  far  too 
much  to  find,  after  all  the  toilsome  attention 
devoted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  matter,  that 
your  labour  has  been  in  vain,  and  that  your  coun¬ 
sellor  is  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  his  brief. 
“  Candidus”  must  be,  indeed,  exceedingly  candid, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  cunning  of 
uninformed  minds,  to  expose  himself  with  so  much 
self-complacency.  We  could  not,  however,  expect 
better  from  him  ;  as,  unquestionably,  he  is  not  a 
general  practitioner.  Throughout  his  communica¬ 
tion  there  is  an  evident  want  of  sympathy,  carried 
even  to  the  extent  of  insult  towards  that  large 
class;  and,  moreover,  the  following  quotatioti,  with¬ 
out  further  comment,  will  show  how  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  he  is  of  medical  business,  and  consequently 
how  totally  unfit  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject : — “  Certain  I  am,  from  daily  experience, 


that  the  sight  of  a  private  door  is  no  barrier  to  their, 
application  [the  poorer  classes),  whenever  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  it”  ! ! 

Tliis  subject,  gentlemen,  was  very  ably  treated 
in  the  Report  of  the  National  Association,  read  at 
their  meeting  on  the  17th  of  April  last;  and,  as  I 
perfectly  agree  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  is  put,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making 
a  quotation.  “  Seeing  that  the  great  body  of  the 
profession  must  dispense  their  own  medicines,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  profession,”— “  whether,  in  fact,  the  act  of  dis¬ 
pensing  his  own  medicine  should  be  a  badge  of 
disgrace  to  the  professional  man.  Surgeons  who 
are  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  carry 
their  own  surgical  appliances  in  their  carriages  ; 
why  should  this  be  considered  less  degrading  to 
the  pure  surgeon,  than  the  preparation  of  medi¬ 
cines  under  his  own  eye  by  the  surgeon  in  general 
practice  ?  As  medical  science  advances,  the  phy¬ 
sical  sciences  become  daily  more  applicable,  and 
the  habit  of  manipulation  becomes  more  essential.” 
“  The  practitioner,  for  instance,  who  has  to  depend 
in  dangerous  diseases  upon  the  action  on  the 
system  of  powerful  remedies — as  mercury,  anti¬ 
mony,  opium,  elaterium,  or  hydrocyanic  acid — 
will  always  prescribe  with  greater'confidence  when 
he  can  secure,  by  his  own  superintendence,  the 
purity  of  his  medicines,  and  accuracy  in  com¬ 
pounding  them.  Moreover,  in  rural  districts  there 
are  no  chemists  and  druggists.”  Little  can  be 
added  to  this  argument,  without  diminishing  its 
force.  Here,  we  perceive,  the  National  Association, 
composed  of  4,000  general  practitioners,  declaring 
in  favour  of  the  union  of  pharmaceutical  practice 
with  medicine — itself  a  decisive  indication  of  the 
wants  of  the  public,  and  of  the  inevitable  policy  of 
the  profession  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  far  more  honourable  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  more  useful  to  the  public,  if  the  purists 
themselves  were  to  consent  to  the  general  usage  of 
sending  out  their  own  medicines,  rather  than  to 
form  those  degrading  alliances  with  the  druggists 
against  the  general  practitioner,  according  to  their 
present  custom,  or  to  trust  their  prescriptions  to 
the  hands  of  individuals  of  whose  skill  and  honesty 
they  know  nothing,  and  of  the  purity  of  whose 
drugs  they  could  decide  nothing,  even  if  they  should 
take  the  pains  to  inquire.  A  physician  informed 
me  some  time  since,  that  he  was  summoned  to  a 
distant  rural  district  to  visit  a  patient,  and,  having 
written  his  prescription,  left  it  at  a  druggist’s  to  be 
compounded.  The  medicine  was  sent  and  taken, 
and  after  a  few  hours  the  most  alarming  symptoms, 
threatening  the  life  of  the  patient,  supervened.  The 
physician  was  again  sent  for,  and,  on  making 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  result, 
he  found  that  the  tincture  digitalis  prescribed  had 
been  drained  from  a  carboy  from  which  all  the  spirit 
had  evaporated,  and  left  a  fluid  extract  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  This  is  one  of  a  thousand  instances 
that  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  extreme  danger 
of  confiding  the  dispensing  of  medicines  to  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  prescriber.  If,  again, 
each  prescriber  allies  himself  with  a  particular 
chemist,  then  an  entire  revolution  of  medical  affairs 
must  be  effected,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  a  very  large 
number  of  general  practitioners.  That  this  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  change  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who 
calmly  devotes  consideration  to  the  subject.  In 
truth,  the  position  is  too  preposterous  to  be  enter¬ 
tained. 

The  apothecaries  of  Ireland  are  in  nearly  the 
same  social  position  as  the  druggists  of  this  country. 
They  practise,  indeed,  more  daringly,  because  there 
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they  are  amenable  to  no  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  unqualified  practice ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they 
are  the  druggists  of  that  country,  Ireland  is 
eminently,  as  regards  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
inastateof  transition: — classes  there,  are  gradually 
rising,  forming,  and  consolidating  ;  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  keen,  and  a  lively  interest  is 
awakened  for  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
rights  scarcely  yet  defined  by  law  or  usage.  The 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland 
have  hitherto  been,  or  afiected  to  be,  purists — that  is, 
they  have  written  prescriptions  which  they  have  left 
with  the  apothecary  to  compound  ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  this  system  is  destructive  of  the  interests 
of  Irish  surgeons.  There  is  a  large  poor  population 
in  Ireland  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  medicine  and 
advice  to  two  professional  functionaries;  yet  disease 
is  despotic,  and  must  receive  attention  :  the  surgeon 
being  above  his  office,  the  apothecary  performs  his 
duty,  and  has  now  established  himself  as  the  me¬ 
dical  practitioner  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 

The  mischief  was  so  great,  the  result  so  menacing 
—  involving,  indeed,  the  annihilation  of  the  order 
of  surgeons  in  Ireland — that  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  passed  the  following  lesolution  on  the  4th 
of  Dec.,  1838,  in  recognition  of  the  right  of  their 
members  to  practise  pharmacy  ;  and,  coming  from 
such  a  source,  it  can  be  considered  as  nothing  less 
than  a  recommendation  of  the  practice: — 

“  Resolved, — That  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  emi¬ 
nent  counsel,  that  nothing  in  any  existing  act  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland  can  be  construed  so  as  to 
prevent  any  regularly  educated  physician  or  surgeon 
from  supplying  his  own  patients  with  medicines, 
ordered  by  himself,  and  charging  for  the  same^ 
if  he  chooses,  this  College  will  defend  the  frst  of 
its  members  or  licentiates  who  may  act  on  said 
opinion  ” 

This,  gentlemen,  is  important  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  the  general  practitioner  being  the 
dispenser  of  his  own  medicines.  He  cannot 
exist  unless  he  is  so  :  the  profession  itself 
would  be  dethroned  if  it  abandoned  this  sup¬ 
port.  The  condition  of  society  requires  it,  the 
welfare  of  the  profession  demands  it,  the  prac¬ 
titioner  himself  virtually  subsists  by  it ;  the  clamour 
for  the  abolition  of  this  practice  is,  therefore, 
stupid  cant,  betraying  an  utter  unacquaintance 
with  the  constitution  and  needs  of  the  community, 
and  the  relations  and  functions  of  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  idle  brain 
might  devise  a  dozen  schemes  to  prevent  that 
damage  to  the  interests  of  the  surgeon  which  the 
abolition  of  this  custom  would  produce ;  but,  if 
such  utopian  measures  be  sketched  out,  I  must  de¬ 
cline  to  examine  into  their  merits. 

England  and  Ireland,  respectively,  supply  over¬ 
powering  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  union  of 
pharmaceutical  and  medical  practice ;  and,  with 
these  two  great  facts  to  guide  us,  we  may  laugh  at 
the  sophisms  of  optimists  and  rhetoricians. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  entered  upon  this 
question  without  intending  a  special  reference  to  the 
policy  of  your  Association.  YourCouncil  are  thead“ 
vocates  of  a  separation  of  pharmacy  from  medicine  : 
as  specialists,  they  practise  upon  this  principle,  and 
would  be  parties  to  any  measure  that  would  erect 
into  a  general  law,  a  custom  they  now  pursue. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  matter,  for 
I  am  not  inclined  to  lay  more  hypocrisy  to 
their  charge  than  their  declarations  and  con¬ 
duct  necessarily  demonstrate.  The  time  is  come 
for  you  to  decide  on  which  side  you  will  array 
yourselves,  for  the  contest  will  speedily  com¬ 
mence  in  a  more  decided  form  than  it  has  ever 
yet  assumed.  The  just  views  and  extensive  infor¬ 


mation  on  medical  interests  which  have,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Association, 
been  disseminated  through  the  profession  will  give 
a  definiteness,  a  vigour,  and  an  intensity  to  any 
future  struggle  that  will  try  the  strength  of  parties, 
separate  yet  more  widely  the  advocates  of  truth 
from  the  patrons  of  error,  and  give  a  deathblow  to 
all  false  systems  and  factitious  interests.  This  de¬ 
sirable  end,  however,  cannot  be  attained,  unless  you 
range  yourselves  under  the  standard  of  those  who 
take  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  witness  of 
the  present  for  their  guide  and  counsel,  and  who 
have  declared  themselves  the  unflinching  defenders 
of  the  interests  of  the  general  practitioners,  as  those 
interests  are  now  found  to  be  established  under  the 
sanction  of  laws,  usages,  and  public  necessities. 
Such  men  decline  to  receive  metaphysical  axioms, 
fanciful  possibilities,  and  problematical  advantages 
into  their  account,  but  content  themselves  with  de¬ 
ciding  on  facts — on  things  as  they  are — on  the 
actual  business  of  the  general  practitioner,  as  it  is 
realized  in  his  daily  avocations.  Their  end  is  the 
greatest  possible  good  for  the  greatest  number ; 
their  means,  the  enlightened  intelligence  of  the 
profession;  their  motive,  the  desire  to  elevate  the 
general  practitioners  to  that  high  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  position  to  which  they  are  by  education, 
attainments,  and  moral  character,  so  eminently 
entitled. 

As  I  find  it  will  be  necessary  to  address  to  you 
another  letter,  I  shall  not  at  present  any  longer 
occupy  your  attention. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  faithfully. 

Vox  Veritatis. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE  WOLF  AND  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — When  a  patient  is  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
lethargy,  from  the  abuse  of  some  narcotic  agent, 
we  are  not 'very  observant  of  the  laws  of  cere¬ 
mony  in  our  attempts  to  rouse  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  system  ;  and  your  correspondent 
“  Vox  Veritatis"  seems  to  have  judiciously  availed 
himself  of  the  same  liberty  in  treating  a  torpid 
state  of  the  medical  profession.  The  case  re¬ 
quired  a  stimulant ;  no  doubt  the  patient  would 
rather  have  been  left  alone  :  the  interference  was 
troublesome  and  offensive;  but  it  was  necessary, 
and  the  beneficial  result  is  beginning  to  appear. 

He  has  attacked,  and  very  justly  attacked,  the 
Provincial  Association,  for  presuming  to  take  the 
reins  in  a  most  critical  period  of  the  history  of 
medicine  in  this  country;  while  it  is  quite  incom¬ 
petent  to  guide  the  chariot  of  Medical  Reform.  I 
say  incompetent,  because  I  am  willing  to  give 
most  of  its  members  credit  for  a  wish  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  if  they  did  but  know  what,  and  if  the  doing 
that  something  did  not  interfere  with  another 
and,  it  appears,  a  more  important  function  of  the 
society. 

“  A  General  Practitioner,”  who  writes  in  the 
“  Provincial  Journal,”  seems  quite  indignantatany 
attempt  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  existing  combi¬ 
nations,  He  is  well  satisfied  to  think  "that  my 
observations  on  “  snubbing”  are  quite  uncalled 
for,  because  he  and  the  fellows  of  his  college  did 
not  quarrel  over  their  cups  at  Norwich. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  question.  If  a  number 
of  medical  gentlemen  agree  to  “  merge  their  little 
differences  in  an  annual  jollification,  and  steam 
it  across  the  country  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
with  them  all  the  hilarity  and  joyousness  of  boys 
let  out  from  school,  so  let  it  be;  none  but  a  kill¬ 
joy  would  object.  All  this  is  very  excusable — nay 
more,  it  is  very  laudable.  It  keeps  up  old  friend¬ 
ships,  and  creates  new  ones  ;  it  tends  to  bind  up 


many  of  the  wounds  which  rankle  in  a  notoriously 
jealous  body  of  men,  and  which  are  in  a  measure 
inseparable  from  their  calling. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  this  body 
takes  the  public  business  of  the  profession  into 
its  hands,  and  talks  of  “  great  designs  ”  and 
plans  for  “  medical  reform.”  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  watch  with  jealousy,  lest  too  great 
sociability  should  beget  indifferentism  and  un¬ 
worthy  compromise  of  principle.  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things — a  time  for  loyalty,  a  time  for  social 
union  and  frolic;  but  there  is  a  time  also  for  work, 
and  a  time  for  stern  opposition.  It  is  beautiful  to 
see  Sir  Robert  and  Lord  John  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  hearty  congratulations  on  her  Majesty’shappy 
accouchements,  or  to  hear  the  outpourings  of  their 
sympathetic  bosoms  at  my  Lord  Mayor’s  feast :  but 
the  nation  would  not  be  satisfied  were  they  to 
carry  this  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment  into  the 
“  business  of  the  House,”  and  forget  the  interests 
of  the  public  in  the  recollection  of  their  festivities. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  Provincial  As¬ 
sociation.  It  is  too  friendly  to  be  just,  too  happy  to 
be  particular,  and  too  courteous  to  be  of  use.  It 
is  always  at  a  dead  lock,  for  no  one  likes  to  speak 
out.  The  profession  is  dying  of  urbanity,  and  no 
treatment  less  energetic  than  that  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent  will  rouse  it  from  its  luxurious,  though 
fatal,  torpor. 

The  subjects  introduced  into  his  last  letter, 
namely,  the  connection  of  the  Charter  with  the 
Registration  Bill  is  an  important  one.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  (and  I  did  so  with  pride)  the 
manly  and  straightforward  course  pursued  by  the 
Gloucestershire  Association  in  addressing  the 
Queen  in  relation  to  the  iniquitous  Charter.  I 
now  again  refer  ndth  no  less  satisfaction  to  another 
instance  of  watchfulness  over  the  true  interests  of 
the  profession,  on  the  part  of  that  respectable  and 
energetic  body.  No  sooner  were  the  disgraceful 
and  insidious  designs  of  the  Council  of  the  College, 
with  reference  to  the  Charter  and  registration 
clauses  in  Sir  James  Graham’s  Reform  Bill,  laid 
open  to  the  execration  of  the  profession,  than, 
instead  of  a  useless  and  degrading  parley  with 
their  enemies,  the  Association  seized  the  main 
point  of  the  question,  by  sending  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy 
for  perusal  at  your  leisure. 

After  denouncing  the  Charter,  and  the  registra¬ 
tion  clauses,  the  petition  concluded  with  a  prayer 
“  that  an  inquiry  may  be  immediately  instituted 
into  the  provisions  of  the  said  Charter,  lately 
granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  its  details  in  respect  to  the  fel¬ 
lowship  have  been  carried  into  effect,  either  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  this  purpose, 
or  such  other  method  as  to  the  wisdom  of  your 
Honourable  House  may  seem  meet;  and  that  no 
BILL  concerning  the  medical  profession,  tohich  shall 
in  any  way  recognise  the  distinction  alluded  to,  be 
allotced  to  pass  into  a  law  U7itil  such  an  mquiry 
shall  have  been  instituted^ 

Such  was  the  Gloucestershire  petition — a  docu¬ 
ment  which  I  strongly  suspect  expressed  senti¬ 
ments  by  no  means  confined  to  the  practitioners 
of  that  county. 

I  now  turn  with  disgust  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Provincial  Association,  where  I  find  it  stated  that, 

“  as  the  proposal  for  a  registration  of  all  qualified 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  bill  of  the  late 
Secrelary  for  the  Home  Department  with  very 
general  approhatio7i  from  the  profession  (11),  the 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  great  he^iejit  would 
result  from  the  immediate  carrying  q/’sucH  a  mea¬ 
sure,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  not  in  any 
w’ay  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  measures  so  long  advocated  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

Now,  I  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  inquire  what 
the  nature  of  these  “more  extended  measures’* 
may  be,  but  shall  merely  conclude  by  asking  the 
“  General  Practitioner,”  who  is  so  angry  at  its 
being  supposed  he  was  “  pigeoned  or  snubbed  ” 
at  Norwich,  whci-e  he  v»ns,  when  [the  adoption  of 
the  report  from  which  the  above  clause  is  ex¬ 
tracted  was  carried — for  carried  I  perceive  it  was 
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“  unanimously.”  Perhaps  he  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  civility,  and  being  “  treated  as  a  man  of 
science,”  that  he  did  not  know  his  right  hand 
from  bis  left.  He  reminds  me  of  the  country 
bumpkin,  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  swell 
mob,  and  is  so  intoxicated  with  the  flattering  at¬ 
tentions  of  his  “  gentlemanly”  companions,  that 
he  is  quite  indignant  and  offended  with  the  friendly 
bystander  who  whispers  in  his  ear,  that  he  had 
better  take  care  of  his  pockets. 

He  tells  us,  however,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
company  were,  like  himself,”  general  practitioners.” 
If  so,  does  not  this  abundantly  prove  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,  that  the  members  of  the  College  like 
to  he  snubbed?  There  were  noUess  than  150  of 
them,  so  far  from  thinking  that  their  College  had 
snubbed  them  enough,  that  they  were  quite  ready 
and  even  desirous  of  being  snubbed  by  the  Horae 
Secretary,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  into 
the  bargain  ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Echo  Veritatis. 

Nov.  27. 


***  The  subjoined  is  the  excellent  petition  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  our  correspondent : — 

”  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Par¬ 
liament  assembled ; 

“  The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  resident  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester — 

“  Showeth, — That  your  petitioners,  after  pur¬ 
suing  the  course  of  study  required  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  after  having  been  ‘  deliberately 
examined’  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  have  each  received  a  diploma, 
declaring  them  ‘  fit  and  capable  to  exercise  the  art 
and  science  of  surgery,’  and  have  been  thereby 
admitted  members  of  that  body. 

“  That  by  virtue  of  a  charter,  granted  in  the 
year  1843,  by  her  Majesty,  to  the  said  College, 
the  Council  of  that  institution  were  empowered 
to  select  from  among  the  members  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  and  to  confer  upon  them  the 
dignity  and  title  of  ‘  Fellows,'  together  with  the 
privilege  of  electing  the  Council  in  future ;  and 
that  this  dignity  was  declared  by  the  said  charter 
to  be  designed,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  constituency  for  the  election  of  the  Council,  but 
also  for  that  of  promoting  emulation  among  the 
members  of  the  College,  and  thus  advancing  the 
science  of  surgery. 

“  That  while  your  petitioners  cannot  but  look 
upon  such  a  distinction  (however  desirable  in 
itself)  as  unjust,  if  made  to  operate  retrospectively 
upon  the  character  and  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  the  members  of  the  College,  they  more  par¬ 
ticularly  desire  to  assert  their  most  indignant  pro¬ 
test  against  the  manner  in  which  the  Council  have 
exercised  the  power  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
said  charter,  more  especially,  in  the  first  place,  hy 
making  the  new  honour  a  mere  accessory  to  a  public 
appointment,  and  thus  elevating  the  surgeons  of 
public  institutions,  as  a  class,  above  those  who  are 
engaged  in  private  practice,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  their  relative  age,  education,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  attainments;  and,  secondly,  by  adopting 
a  different  standard  in  selecting  candidates  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  metropolis,  from  that  which  they  acted 
upon  in  the  case  of  provincial  surgeons ;  and 
thus  perpetuating  the  invidious  distinction  between 
‘surgeons  in  London  ’  and  the  ‘  surgeons  of  Eng¬ 
land,’  which  it  was  one  principal  object  of  the 
charter,  by  a  change  in  the  title  of  the  College,  to 
destroy. 

”  That  the  said  charter  further  requires  that  all 
existing  members  of  the  College,  except  those 
first  nominated  by  the  Council,  shall  undergo  an¬ 
other  examination,  or  be  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  honour  and  privileges  of  the  fellowship  :  an 
indignity  from  which  your  petitioners  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  possession  of  the  before- mentioned 
diploma,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  a 
devotion  of  many  years  to  the  active  duties  of 


their  profession,  ought,  in  fairness,  to  have  ex¬ 
empted  them. 

”  That  in  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  last  .session,  entitled  ‘  An  Act  for  the 
Better  Regulation  of  the  Medical  Profession,’ 
there  are  certain  clauses  which  tcoxild  connect  ex¬ 
clusive  legal  privileges  to  the  possessioii  of  the  said 
fellowship,  above  those  enjoyed  by  the  other  members 
of  the  College. 

“  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that 
an  inquiry  may  be  immediately  instituted  into  the 
provisions  of  the  said  charter,  lately  granted  to 
the  College  of  Surgons,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  its  details,  in  respect  to  the  fellowship,  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  either  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  or  such 
other  method  as  to  the  wisdom  of  your  Honour¬ 
able  House  shall  seem  meet;  and  that  no  bill  con¬ 
cerning  the  medical  profession,  which  shall  in  any 
way  recognise  the  distinction  alluded  to,  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  a  law  until  such  an  inquiry  shall  have 
been  instituted. 

“  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE.— WHAT  WE  EXPECT. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

E?  ret  erxotra.  yoa-np-otret  a/i  erxetrat  Oe^et- 
e?  aKptf3etyj>  Kparterrett, — HiPP.  Aphor. 

Sir,— In  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  you, 
bearing  date  October  24, 1  neglected  to  place  on  its 
forefront  the  title,  which  is  always  intended  to  be 
the  quintessence  of  what  is  to  follow — the  multumhi 
parvo  of  the  author’s  lucubrations,  the  bait  which 
is  to  attract  the  shoals  of  dainty  fish  in  the  sea  of 
letters.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  title  either  to 
aletterora  book;  and  that  which  was  lacking  in 
me  you  have  well  supplied,  for  it  not  only  summed 
up  in  a  few  words  what  was  prepared  for  the  reader 
below,  but  served  as  a  good  hint  to  those  who 
would  write  on  medical  topics,  to  take  up  things 
as  they  now  are  amongst  us,  and  then  to  expatiate 
on  what  we  may  expect. 

To  mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  any  particular 
state,  or  of  any  particular  science,  is  always,  to  a 
mind  rightly  disposed,  an  interesting  employment; 
it  brings  us  out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  we 
are  too  disposed  to  entrench  ourselves,  gives  us  en¬ 
larged  views  of  men  and  things,  and  fits  us  for  use¬ 
ful  activity  by  strengthening  those  benevolent 
principles  which  the  Deity  has  implanted  within 
us.  The  zealous  searcher  after  truth  is  the  man 
who  possesses  true  greatness  of  soul ;  and,  while  his 
labours  may  pass  unheeded  by  the  multitude,  he 
must  inevitably  live  to  bless  mankind.  Every  new 
discovery  not  only  adds  to  the  stock  of  Intellectual 
riches,  but  also  to  our  common  happiness.  The 
science  of  government  is  one  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  man, 
and  its  complicated  machinery,  worked  by  wise 
heads  and  good  hearts,  must  accomplish  the  best 
results.  Rulers,  however,  have  been  slow  to  learn 
that  personal  aggrandisement  is  not  the  end  of 
office,  and  they  have,  in  consequence,  exhibited  a 
guilty  tardiness  in  fostering  and  elevating  those 
sciences  which  are  the  invincible  bulwarks  of  a 
nation’s  grandeur.  It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  wrongs  which  governments 
have  inflicted  upon  the  disciples  of  truth  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Every  department  will  find  its  own  champion, 
and,  while  we  are  willing  to  help  them  in  their 
great  work,  we  cannot  forget  that  medical  science 
claims  our  especial  aid,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
unaccountably  neglected  by  those  from  whom 
better  things  are  expected.  It  is  true  that  nothing 
great  or  good  has  ever  arrived  at  its  proper  place 
amongst  men  without  a  struggle.  The  foundations 
of  error  and  prejudice  have  first  to  be  uprooted; 
the  rubbish  of  ignorance  cleared  away  before  the 
chariot  can  be  moved  triumphantly  forward ;  but 
onward  it  must  go  as  certain  as  that  the  light  of  the 
morning  will  progress  to  meridian  splendour.  This 
is  encouraging  to  our  hope ;  but  the  question  natu¬ 
rally  arises,  what  claim  has  medicine  to  an  exalted 
place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind?  There  are 
other  professions  which  have  courted  the  state  so 


successfully  as  to  be  linked  in  a  union  which 
seems  likely  never  to  be  dissolved ;  while  Physic, 
after  the  most  pressing  overtures  on  her  part,  has 
not  only  been  rejected,  but  well  snubbed  into  the 
bargain.  We  have  been  loud  in  our  complaints ; 
let  us  see  whether  we  have  justice  on  our  side. 

The  study  of  medicine  in  itself  is  one  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  act  beneficially  on  the  head  and  on  the 
heart.  The  influence  which  it  legitimately  exer¬ 
cises  is  one  opposed  to  prejudice — to  the  dogmas  of 
particular  schools.  The  object  after  which  it  pur¬ 
sues  is  truth ;  and,  like  the  eagle  who  dares  to  look 
upon  the  sun,  and  to  stretch  his  pinions  upward  to 
the  skies,  so  the  genuine  student  of  medicine  stead¬ 
fastly  looks  upon  truth,  and  upon  the  wings  of  free¬ 
dom  soars  to  its  abode.  In  his  position  he  can 
yield  to  none  but  those  whose  care  is  for  our  better 
nature  :  the  immortal  principle  destined  to  survive 
the  wreck  of  matter.  His  study  is  man  ;  the  grosser 
part,  we  admit,  and  yet  so  interwoven  with  the  im¬ 
material  as  to  influence  it  for  good  or  evil.  Man, 
we  say,  in  his  physical  constitution,  and  in  his  phy¬ 
sical  relations  ;  and  what  circle  shall  he  draw  to 
limit  his  investigations?  It  is  his  to  examine  the 
machinery  in  its  several  departments,  and,  as  one 
great  whole,  to  mark  its  harmonious  workings  in 
health,  its  aberrations  in  sickness  ;  to  act  as  a  sen¬ 
tinel  to  man,  watching  over  his  interests,  warning 
him  of  his  dangers,  and  coming  to  his  rescue  when 
his  health  is  invaded.  The  divine  teaches  men  how 
to  live  above  the  world ;  the  physician  how  to  live 
in  it.  From  his  very  avocations  he  comes  in  closer 
contact  with  the  material  universe  than  others,  and 
his  knowledge  of  it  must  necessarily  be  increased. 
It  is,  then,  not  too  much  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  the 
true  policy  of  a  government  and  a  people  to  encou¬ 
rage,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  study  of 
such  a  profession,  because,  in  the  efficient  discharge 
of  its  functions  the  health,  and,  consequently,  the 
best  energies  of  a  nation,  must  certainly  be  in¬ 
volved.  Here,  however,  the  Government  of  England 
stands  pre-eminently  at  fault.  While  it  has  re¬ 
warded  senators,  warriors,  lawyers,  and  divines 
with  the  most  brilliant  gifts  which  it  is  in  their 
power  to  bestow,  the  sons  of  medicine  have  had 
very  little  call  upon  their  gratitude  for  mercies 
received. 

The  position  which  they  occupy  at  the  present 
time  is  one  which  fills  them  with  astonishment, 
and  is,  certainly,  not  very  creditable  to  “  the 
powers  that  be.’*’  Of  the  three  learned  professions, 
as  they  are  called,  the  one  now  under  consideration 
must  certainly,  from  the  condition  of  its  members, 
be  placed  in  the  very  lowest  position.  Here  wear© 
writhing  under  the  weight  of  oppression,  and 
chewing  the  cud  of  professional  mortification.  But 
is  there  not  a  cause  that  a  science  so  ennobling  in 
its  pursuits,  and  so  beneficial  in  its  operations, 
should  thus  be  found  degraded  amongst  an  en¬ 
lightened  people  ?  It  is  useless  to  propose  remedies 
for  existing  evils  till  they  are  traced  up  to  the 
fountain-head,  and,  this  once  discovered,  there  is 
some  chance  of  employing  such  remedies  as  shall 
eventually  purify  the  streams.  Medicine, as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cut  up  into 
different  parts ;  as  a  science  it  is  indivisible,  as  a 
profession  it  has  been  subject  more  to  the  caprice 
of  men  than  any  other.  Esculapius,  for  his  skill, 
had  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  nature 
and  society  of  the  gods;  but  why  his  temples 
should  be  so  multiplied  as  to  injure  the  science  of 
which  he  is  the  presiding  deity,  is  a  question  which 
requires  a  prompt  and  decisive  answer.  Univer¬ 
sities  have  taken  his  sons  under  their  especial  care — 
colleges  have  been  formed  for  the  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  their  welfare  and  affording  them 
protection,  when,  poor  silly  creatures,  they  have 
found,  after  receiving  the  privilege  of  adoption  at 
such  a  price,  they  have  entered  a  house  divided 
against  itself. 

The  division  of  labour  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
cannot,  when  properly  accomplished,  be  objected 
to ;  but,  as  it  now  exists,  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
public,  and  an  insult  to  the  man  of  genuine  attain¬ 
ments.  We  have  amongst  us  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  apothecaries  (never  mind  the  name,  “  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet”),  doctors, 
pures  and  mixed,  not  to  mention  a  vast  flock  of  ir¬ 
regulars,  extra-professionals,  quacks,  ganders,  and 
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vultures,  who,  like  the  John  Crows  of  the  West 
Indies,  scent  flesh  afar  off,  and  hasten  with  rapid 
flight  to  the  prey. 

Physicians — let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  the 
remarks  which  we  sliall  make  in  refertnee  to  this 
department  of  the  profession.  A  physician,  pro¬ 
perly  constituted,  is  a  man  whom  all  should  revere, 
and  his  college  should  be  one  of  the  noblest  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  kingdom.  Is  it  so?  The  public 
look  up  to  him  as  an  oracle  of  medicine — a  sage 
who,  from  some  favoured  source,  which  none  but 
his  order  has  di.«covercd,  has  acquired  such  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  experience,  that  the  sick  man 
esteems  him  as  his  very  saviour;  sends  to  him  in 
the  moment  of  his  bitterest  anguish,  when  hope  is 
almost  annihilated  by  despair;  gives  his  gold  for 
the  paper  on  which  arc  inscribed  the  mystic  cha¬ 
racters  which,  when  embodied  into  pills  and 
draughts,  shall  be  the  “  extreme  unction”  to  save 
him  from  death.  Pray  tell  us  if  the  physician  in 
the  abstract  is  what  the  man  expects,  or  has  a  right 
to  expect?  We  will  just  walk  to  Pall-mall,  knock 
at  the  door  of  that  glooiny-looking  building  at  one 
corner,  over  which  is  inscribed  “  Collegium  Regale 
Jledicorurn,”  and  we  will  ask  upon  what  terms 
men  are  admitted  into  the  privileges  of  the  brother¬ 
hood?  The  door  is  opened  at  your  bidding,  and  it 
may  be  that  you  are  handed  politely  into  a  room 
well  carpeted  and  pictured,  and  then  you  have  put 
into  your  hand  a  paper  which  contains  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  want.  Now,  then,  for  it— read: — 
“  Every  candidate  for  a  diploma  in  medicine,  upon 
presenting  himself  for  examination,  shall  produce 
satisfactory  evidence  of  unimpeached  moral  charac¬ 
ter  ;  of  having  completed  the  twenty -sixth  year  of 
his  age  ;  of  having  devoted  himself  for  five  years 
at  least  to  the  study  of  medicine.”  So  then,  after 
five  years’  study,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
may  become  a  j)hysician,  capped  and  gowned,  tack 
on  to  his  name  M.D.,  and  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  pigmy  world  of  general  practitioners  who  re¬ 
joice  in  the  title  of  “  surgeon,  iSre.,”  which  &e.  you 
know,  Jlr.  Editor,  means— shall  we  put  it  in  plain 
English  ? — we  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and 
yet  really  we  are  ;  and  therefore  we  will  put  it  in 
characters  which  the  vulgar  gaze  cannot  compre¬ 
hend,  but  which,  of  course,  the  Cantabs  and  Oxo¬ 
nians  in  Pall*  mall  will  speedily  interpret  n|v”l.  It 
is  true  the  college  has  appended  a  rider  within  these 
few  years,  by  which  the  “  surgeon,  &e.,”  may,  when 
he  is  come  to  years,  having  acquired  the  skill  and 
experience  of  a  veteran,  receive  the  sacred  parch¬ 
ment  beginning  with  “  Sciant  omne.o,”  which  ad¬ 
mits  him  into  the  brotherhood.  This  is  a  saving 
clause  of  the  order,  for  who  but  veterans — men  who 
for  a  long  period  of  time  have  combated  disease  in 
all  its  hideous  forms,  who,  night  and  dav,  have  been 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  public,  and  have  proved 
to  them  faithful  servants— who,  we  say,  but  these 
should  enjoy  the  lofty  title  of  physician  ?  The 
men  who,  to  a  liberal  education  and  exalted  minds, 
have  added  the  rich  stores  of  lengthened  experience; 
and,  till  this  be  the  case,  the  woes  of  our  profession 
will  not  be  removed. 


Surgeons  are  another  body  in  the  profession  ol 
medicine;  by  these  we  mean  the  individuals  whe 
have  never  soiled  their  fingers  by  the  making  ol 
pills,  or  their  reputation  (professional,  of  course) 
by  the  affix  of  <^c.  These  are  consecrated  to  theii 
work  by  sprinkling  of  blood  (reminding  us  of  a 
dignified  order  of  men  under  an  ancient  economy), 
and,  solely  engaged  in  the  work  of  bonesetting, 
artery-tying,  and  abscess-opening,  they  are  pure 
from  all  contamination  with  jalap  and  salts.  In 
times  past  these  gentlemen  were  shavers  as  well  as 
bleeders;  but,  by  some  unaccountable  reasoning, 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cropping  oi 
beards  was  undignified,  they  dissolved  partnership 
with  the  barbers,  and  set  up  on  their  own  account 
m  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  Here,  with  the  assistance 
ot  Government,  they  erected  for  themselves  a 
noble  house,  furnished  it  with  a  splendid  museum, 
and  then  announced  to  the  profession  that  they  had 
on  sale  a  diploma  which  candidates  would  be  able 
to  purchase  for  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas.  But 

?!  the  possessor? 

It  told  him  that  he  was  admitted  as  a  member,  and 
authorised  hirn  “  to  practise  the  said  art  and 
science  accordingly” ;  but,  dismissed  frorn  the  lofty 


portals,  he  finds  himself  with  the  magnificent  pro¬ 
spect  of  the  wide  world  before  him,  and,  as  regards 
corporate  privileges,  houseless  and  homeless.  It  is 
true  that,  on  particular  occasions,  he  might  wend 
his  way  to  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  enter  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  his  beloved  college  ;  but,  till  within  a  few 
short  years,  he  had  to  go  “  the  back  way  home,” 
taking  an  especial  note  of  a  narrow  thoroughfare 
which  is  called  by  the  name  of  Portugal-street. 
And  yet  this  corporation  seems  to  have  acquired 
an  influence  over  its  members  which  makes  them 
submit  to  anything  it  may  impose.  A  very  incu¬ 
bus  on  the  profession  which  it  was  intended  to  fos¬ 
ter,  it  not  only  presses  down  the  energies  of  its 
members,  but  would  frighten  them  into  abject  sub¬ 
mission  :  for  it  has  been  that  an  oration,  intended 
to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  one  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  surgery,  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of 
abuse  against  a  large  section  of  the  auditors.  Who, 
then,  would  cleave  to  such  an  institution  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  a  nursing  mother  to  the 
children  ?  In  the  hardness  of  her  heart  she  has  cast 
them  off,  and  in  the  pride  of  her  supposed  great¬ 
ness  she  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  their 
supplications.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  science  so 
great  and  good  in  itself  should,  as  a  profession,  be 
humbled  to  the  very  dust. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Apothecaries,  another  division 
in  the  commonwealth  of  physic.  The  name  has 
been  branded  with  a  stigma  for  no  oiher  purpose 
than  to  unduly  elevate  the  doctors  and  pures ;  yat, 
under  the  class  of  apothecaries  will  be  found  the 
masses  of  the  profession,  whose  business  it  is  to 
combat  disease  under  whatever  form  it  may  appear. 
They  have  been  rightly  termed  “  general  prac¬ 
titioners,”  because  they  are  the  medico-chirurgical 
attendants  of  all  classes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
corporate  society  in  Water- lane — the  pet  of  that 
modern  Solomon,  the  first  James,  who  could  break 
a  lance  with  a  bishop,  or  write  “  A  Counterblast 
against  Tobacco’’ — should  never  have  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  college.  There  the  company  remains, 
in  the  smoke  of  the  Queen  ofCiiies,  without  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  future  emigration.  The  physicians  have 
escaped  with  dismay  from  under  the  )>residency  of 
the  W arwick-lane  pile;  the  surgeons  have  dis¬ 
solved  partnership  with  the  barbers;  while  the 
apothecaries  are  riveted  to  Water-lane,  from  which 
they  cannot  stir  a  peg.  This  corporation — the 
Chiron  of  modern  times,  though  shot  at  with  many 
poisoned  arrows,  has  yet  escaped  the  mortal 
wound— lives  to  superintend  the  instruction  of  men 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  but,  with  a  magnanimity 
unparalleled,  has  prayed  the  gods  to  deprive  it  of 
immortality  on  condition  that  they  give  life  to  a 
new  embodiement  with  more  glorious  attributes. 
IIow  strange  that  a  society,  without  the  prestige  of 
rank  in  the  professional  world,  should  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Legislature  privileges  which,  by 
their  judicious  employment,  have  not  only  saved 
the  general  practitioner  from  ruin,  but  have  raised 
him  to  a  very  honourable  position  in  the  world. 
The  licentiates  of  this  corporation,  however,  have 
no  other  privilege  than  that  of  watching  over  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  through¬ 
out  England  and  Wales.  Any  spot  may  be  selected 
within  the  prescribed  limits  where  these  licentiates 
may  exercise  their  calling,  but  by  a  stern  necessity, 
over  which  the  honourable  company  has  no  con¬ 
trol,  they  are  forbidden  ever  to  expect  any  further 
advantages.  In  this  divided  and,  apparently,  help¬ 
less  condition,  their  enemies  resolved  to  make  a 
powerful  effort  to  accomplish  their  destruction. 
Counting  on  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  they  introduced  a  bill  which  was  to  break 
down  all  barriers  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
making  it  free  to  the  ignorant  to  assume  a  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  did  not  possess,  and  to  exercise  a 
calling  which  they  did  not  understand.  The 
Apothecaries’  Company,  beholding  the  outcasts 
divided  and  ready  to  perish,  with  the  true  feelines 
of  an  atma  mater,  stepped  forward  to  their  help, 
soothed  them,  sujiported  them,  instructed  them, 
and,  while  as  a  corporation  they  could  offer  them  a 
home,  took  the  lead  in  the  great  work  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  by  offering  to  the  Government  their  privileges, 
on  condition  that  the  wanderers  should  be  gathered 
into  one  fold,  where  they  should  be  for  ever  secure. 
Pall-mall  and  Lincoln  s-inn-fields  have  strenuously 


endeavoured  to  keep  Water-lane  in  the  rear  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  but  the  latter  has  had  a  “  per¬ 
suader,”  which  has  tickled  the  aforesaid  so  sharply 
as  not  only  to  make  them  kick  up,  but  move  on. 
These  are  not  mere  assertions,  incapable  of  proof: 
the  masses  have  spoken,  and  they  have  turned  with 
grateful  feelings  and  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  company,  whom  they  have  acknowledged  not 
only  their  watchful  guardians  but  their  undaunted 
champions.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  profession 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  disorganiza¬ 
tion,  but  her  woes  are  also  multiplied  from  enemies 
without.  Here  we  behold  the  ignorant  pretender 
to  the  healing  art  puffing  his  nostrums  into  public 
favour  by  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods,  reiterated 
day  by  day,  with  all  the  eflfrontery  of  which  impu¬ 
dence  is  capable,  through  the  public  prints,  and 
through  every  channel  by  which  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  arrested.  Water-doctors  and  worm- 
doctors,  silent  friends  and  noisy  charlatans,  British 
Colleges  of  Health  and  Gilead’s  cordial  balm,  with 
a  host  of  pills, plasters,  and  ointments — panaceasfor 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  the  truth  of  which  is 
often  to  be  ascertained  by  a  single  trial,  while  the 
genuine  nature  of  the  preparation  is  to  be  known 
by  the  Government  stamp.  Surely,  if  ever  there 
w'as  an  age  of  brass,  this  is  the  one.  The  numerous 
host  of  quacks,  “  brazen-coated”  and  brazen¬ 
faced,  shoot  from  their  quivers  clouds  of  well- 
directed  arrows,  charged  with  a  subtle  poison, 
amongst  the  public,  and  the  rulers  in  high  places 
?.ove  to  have  it  so.  Alas  !  for  the  medical  profession 
in  this  country.  It  is  indeed  a  situation  which 
should  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  great  and  good, 
while  it  teaches  its  members  in  the  plainest  manner 
what  is  their  duty. 

It  speaks  emphatically  of  unity,  without  which 
nothing  can  be  accomplished.  With  oneness  of 
purpose  every  obstacle  will  be  surmounted,  every 
enemy  vanquished.  Closely  bound  together  in 
purpose  and  action,  the  executive,  instead  of  con¬ 
tempt,  will  show  rcspectand  give  us  the  right  hand 
of  friendship  and  help.  Why  are  the  children  of 
Esculapius  so  divided  and  weakened  as  to  be  aby- 
word  amongst  the  people  ?  Let  it  not  be  so  any 
longer.  The  time  is  come  for  every  man  to  know 
his  duty,  and  to  act  it  out;  to  forget  the  petty  in¬ 
terests  of  self,  and,  if  necessar}',  to  suffer  personal 
inconvenience  for  the  general  good.  If  salvation 
is  to  be  ours,  the  first  step  towards  it  is  indissoluble 
union. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  no  good  is  to  be  obtained 
without  persevering  effort.  There  are  strongholds  to 
be  thrown  down,  prejudices  to  be  removed,  enemies 
to  be  overcome.  The  soldier,  when  he  puts  on  his 
armour  and  enters  the  battle-field,  is  animated  by 
one  object — victory.  This  he  does  not  expect  to 
obtain  without  toil  and  danger  and  resolution.  A 
single  onset  may  not  be  sufficient:  our  squadrons 
may  be  repulsed,  but  hearts  of  oak  will  only  feel  in 
these  things  fresh  incentives  to  perseverance  till 
they  have  planted  the  standard  of  freedom  on  the 
ramparts  of  monopoly. 

Moreover,  it  is  requisite  that  the  members  of  a 
learned  profession  should  themselves  be  learned  : 
mental  discipline  enlarges  and  strengthens  the 
mind ;  the  enemy  knows  this,  and  uses  effort  to 
keep  down  the  aspiring  intellect.  The  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  he 
would  gladly  erase  from  the  calendar — or,  rather, 
one  of  the  laws  enacted  in  that  division  of  time  he 
would  blot  out  from  the  statute-book.  TheCity  men 
(cunning  rogues !)  then  gave  the  West-enders  a 
thorough  go-by,  and  they  have  been  blowing  and 
wheezing  ever  since,  with  their  efforts  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tanced.  It  reflects  honour  on  the  individuals  who 
have  had  the  administration  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Act,  as  regards  the  education  of  medical  students. 
To  fit  these  for  their  responsible  calling  has  been 
the  constant  effort,  and  not  without  suceess.  In 
the  present  generation  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad, 
and  his  influence  is  powerfully  felt  by  every  class. 
Let  the  profession  be  especially  careful  to  maintain 
an  honourable  station,  in  general  as  well  as  par¬ 
ticular  learning,  anrl  they  will  secure  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  around  them.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  for  us  to  say  that  the  good  work  has  been 
already  taken  in  hand.  As  nations  have  been 
favoured  with  the  most  illustrious  patriots  in  seasons 
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of  their  greatest  need,  so,  we  have  reason  to  hope, 
there  are  many  in  our  midst  whose  talents  and  dis¬ 
positions  fit  them  for  present  exigencies.  A  crisis 
has  called  them  forth,  and  with  a  virtue  as  severe 
as  that  of  which  ancient  Rome  could  boast,  they 
have  obeyed  the  summons  ;  they  have  erected  the 
standard,  and  sounded  the  note  which  is  to  call 
together  the  scattered  forces.  Already  numbers 
have  joined  their  ranks,  earnest  of  yet  greater  ac¬ 
cessions,  and  of  complete  triumph  over  selfishness 
and  tyranny.  Such  a  victory  benevolence  itself 
must  applaud,  for  it  is  one  which  will  not  only 
place  the  medical  profession  in  its  lawful  position, 
but  be  the  means  of  bestowing  upon  every  class  of 
society  permanent  good  ;  and  such  is  the  object  of 
the  National  Institute. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Filius  Esculapii. 

Nov.  28. 


STATE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Southall,  Nov.  24. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
a  passage  in  the  letter  of  “  Vo.x  Veritatis,”  in  the 
Medical  Tf/nesof  last  Saturday, wherein  the  general 
practitioners  are  termed — "defenceless,  betrayed, 
and  insulted”  ;  might  we  not  add  that  their  case  is 
the  more  deplorable  from  being  insensible  to  their 
humiliating  position  !  Yet  a  closer  examination 
of  the  subject  into  which  we  inquire  would  con¬ 
vince  any  impartial  observer,  that,  if  he  made  a 
comparison  between  gone-by  periods  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  times,  that  their  status  in  society,  both  intel¬ 
lectually  and  professionally,  is  unquestionably  on 
the  advance.  The  general  practitioner  performs 
surgical  operations  which  require  exactitude  and 
skill,  nor  does  he  shrink  from  the  most  difficult 
and  daring ;  and  the  successful  issue  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  ability.  The  number  of  cases  re¬ 
ported  in  our  journals  testifies  to  this  great  fact. 

In  their  capacity  of  mecical  attendants,  the  no¬ 
bility  and  commonalty,  the  learned  and  the  un¬ 
learned,  place  their  health  and  their  lives  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  practitioner,  with  so  much 
confidence  that  the  occasional  consultation  is  often 
nothing  more  than  a  conventional  act,  or  only  a 
mere  ceremony  wherein  he  can  contrive  to  confirm 
an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
perhaps  to  divide  a  responsibility.  The  patient 
usually  remains  to  the  termination  of  his  illness 
absolutely  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
practitioner. 

The  revolution  which  changed  the  City  com¬ 
pany  of  Barber-surgeons  into  a  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  at  the  same  time  elevated  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  scientific  and  well-informed  rank  of  prac¬ 
titioners.  These  have  gradually  invaded  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  physician  and  chirurgeon,  and  now 
occupy  that  station  which  happily  combines  the 
offices  of  both  these  functionaries. 

Another  movement  is  about  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  general  practitioners.  The  future  historian 
will  describe  this  class  as  having  been  animated 
by  an  enthusiasm  and  purpose  which  seized  the 
advantages  of  a  development  presented  by  the 
aspect  of  the  times  and  their  high  medical  attain¬ 
ments,  The  ancient  institutions  are  but  worn-out 
and  emaciated  bodies.  The  National  Institute 
has  a  healthy  vigour.  Let  it  use  its  power  dis¬ 
cretely,  and  its  triumph  will  be  splendid. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  P. 

P.S,  The  intimation  of  a  union  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  with  a  Metropolitan  hebdomadal  record  was 
suggested  by  a  London  publisher,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  party  at  Worcester. 
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General  Medical  Annuity  Office, 
Newport  Pagnell,  Nov.  23. 

Sir, — The  decision  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Asociation,  at  their  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  held  at  Norwich,  being  adverse  to  this  society 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  Association,  some 
alterations  will  be  necessary  in  the  rules  and  regu¬ 


lations  of  the  General  Medical  Annuity  Fund. 
Preparatory  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  subscribers  to  the  fund,  I  am  desirous  of  in¬ 
forming  you  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  alterations,  and  of  collecling  from  you  your 
own  views  in  the  matter.  The  grand  and  compre¬ 
hensive  jirinciple  upon  which  the  fund  is  based  will 
remain  untouched  ;  but  all  reference  to  our  society 
being  connected  with  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association  will  be  struck  out  of  our  rules ; 
and  it  will,  in  future,  be  considered  as  a  perfectly 
independent  institution. 

Northampton,  as  well  from  its  central  position 
in  the  kingdom,  as  from  its  being  the  residence  of 
our  Treasurer,  Dr.  Robertson,  will  continue  our 
head- quarters;  but  it  is  designed  that  the  society 
shall  assume  a  migratory  form,  and  hold  occasional 
meetings  at  other  places,  where  much  local  interest 
may  exist ;  and  where,  by  holding  such  meetings, 
the  interests  of  the  society  may  be  advanced. 

When  the  period  sliall  arrive  for  granting  an¬ 
nuities,  it  is  iiroposed  that  a  list  of  applicants  for 
annuities  be  transmitted  to  every  member  of  the 
Annuity  Fund,  who  shall  record  his  vote  or  votes, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  and,  having  returned  them  to 
the  office,  the  voting  papers  will  be  examined,  and 
the  successful  candidates  declared.  This,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  wilt  greatly  enhance  the  welfare  of  the 
society,  and  tend  to  secure  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  its  funds. 

Whatever  advantage  this  society  might  have  de¬ 
rived  from  its  connection  with  the  Provincial  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  Association,  it  cannot  but  be 
admitted  that  the  time  of  the  members  is  so  much 
taken  up  with  matters  especially  and  intimately 
connected  with  its  own  immediate  object,  that,  at 
their  annual  meetings,  attention  could  not  be  given 
to  our  affairs  with  that  calm  deliberation  which  the 
nature  and  object  of  our  society  must  necessarily 
require.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  hope  that  its 
interests  and  advantages  will  be  rather  augmented 
than  otherwise,  by  its  being  announced  and  esta¬ 
blished  as  a  separate  and  distinct  society. 

The  fund  is  now  in  a  working  condition :  the 
first  expenses,  which  are  usually  the  heaviest,  have 
been  overcome — the  machinery  is  ready  for  action  ; 
and  it  only  remains  to  determine  by  this  appeal  to 
the  united  energy  of  the  medical  profession,  whether 
this  important  institution  shall  flourish  or  not.  I 
have  already,  on  many  occasions,  exerted  all  the 
powers  I  possess  to  represent  the  claims  which 
such  an  institution  has  on  the  general  sympathy 
and  encouragement  of  the  profession.  How  loudly 
and  imperatively  it  is  called  for,  is  evidenced  by 
traces  of  destitution  and  misery  amongst  our  unfor¬ 
tunate  brethren  in  every  counly  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  more  especially  amongst  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  many  once  highly  estimated  and 
meritorious  practitioners. 

It  is  the  design  (and  we  have  already  been  pro¬ 
mised  valuable  support)  to  establish  throughout 
the  kingdom  Local  Honorary  Secretaries,  so  that 
the  principles  of  the  institution  may  be  made  gene¬ 
rally  known,  and  facilities  be  given  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  benefits. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  be  favoured  with  your 
views  of  these  proposed  arrangements;  and,  as  soon 
as  we  shall  have  received  replies  from  the  various 
subscribers  to  the  Annuity  Fund,  a  draught  of  the 
improved  rules  and  regulations  will  be  prepared, 
and  a  .special  general  meeting  be  convened  at 
Northampton:  at  which  meeting  we  trust  you  will 
kindly  give  your  attendance.  Waiting  your  reply, 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Edward  Daniell,  Managing  Director. 


BRIGHT’S  DISE.4SE  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 
ACCURATE  analysis!!! 


[To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — When  a  pathological  question,  such  as  the 
following,  admits  of  mathematical  reasoning,  we 
look  for  very  accurate  results.  Do  we  find  such 
in  this  case?  A  kidney — a  Bright’s  kidney — was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  new  Pathological 
Society,  which  weighed  eleven  ounces.  This  was 
analysed  by  the  fat  theorist,  and  the  results  of  the 


analysis,  in  facts  and  figures,  were  laid  before  the 
society  at  the  following  meeting,  thus  : — “  One 
hundred  grains  of  this  kidney  were  dried  over  a 
vapour  bath ;  the  dried  residue  weighed  31^  grains. 
This  was  digested  in  ether,  and,  on  evaporotion  of 
the  ether,  3'2  grains  of  fatty  matter  remained. 
Was  there  any  other  deposit  or  accumulation  in 
this  kidney?  None  that  could  be  discovered.” 
Eleven  ounces  are  5,280  grains,  which,  at  3’2  per 
cent.,  give  1G9  grains,  or  2  drachms  49  grains, 
as  the  total  amount  of  fat  in  this  kidney.  A  healthy 
kidney  weighs  four  ounces  or  thereabouts;  adding 
to  these  normal  four  ounces  2  drachms  and  49 
grains  of  fat,  he  makes  a  total  of  eleven  ounces. 
Thus  showing  that  fat  possesses  one  more,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  miraculous  properties  that  have 
before  been  discovered  to  belong  to  it  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  fat  theory  of  Bright’s  disease, 
namely,  that  of  increasing  in  weight  sixteenfold 
when  mixed  with  a  human  kidney. 

Seriously,  Sir,  is  it  not  disgraceful  to  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  a  science  that  ouglit  to  be  based  on  natural 
truth,  whereupon  often  depends  the  safety  of  life 
and  limb,  that  such  reasonings  (?)  as  those  alluded 
to  above  can  be  brought  forward  without  being 
laughed  at?  Is  it  seriously  stated  and  believed  in 
November,  184G,  that  an  addition  of  3'2  per 
cent,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  an  organ  being 
nearly  trebled  ? 

I  was  astonished  last  year  to  see  any  credence 
given  to  this  childish  theory ;  every  point  in  which 
involves  an  absurdity  as  glaring,  or  more  glaring, 
than  the  one  mentioned  above.  I  had  hoped  that 
common  sense,  in  the  lapse  of  a  year,  had  resumed 
her  place,  and  that  the  fat  theory  was  exploded; 
forgotten,  except  as  an  example  to  warn  and  scare. 
Not  so,  however  :  behold  it  resuscitated  with  a  new 
proof — an  analysis — if  all  be  true,  a  miracle ! ! ! 
FI as  medicine  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  point 
where  chemistry  was  in  the  days  of  that  theory 
wherein  phlogiston,  abstracted  from  sulphur,  left 
a  remainder  of  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the 
the  original  total  ?  Apparently  not.  So  much  for 
doctors,  dead  languages,  learning,  and  fellows. 
Pray,  pathologists,  lay  down  your  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
and  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  wherewith  ye 
tag  your  names,  and  strive  to  earn  the  C.C.S., — 
the  initials  of  ciphering  and  common  sense. 

Dec.  1.  Veritate-M  Peto. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRECY. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — A  case  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  me¬ 
dical  profession,  briefly  glanced  at  in  the  last  Medical 
Thnes,  has  recently  been  decided  in  Paris,  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  As  a  lawyer  who  has  devoted 
not  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  the  whole  subject 
of  medical  j  urisprudence,  I  think  it  right  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  decision,  as  it  might  lead  practi¬ 
tioners  in  this  country  into  error.  The  Court  of 
Cassation,  the  highest  tribunal  of  ajipeal  in  France, 
has  held  that  a  medical  man  is  privileged  to  with¬ 
hold,  even  from  a  court  of  justice,  any  facts  which 
have  come  to  his  knowledge  jirofessionally,  provided 
they  Wore  confided  to  him  under  the  seal  of  secrecy , 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  a  case  almost 
identical,  and  occurring  at  the  same  time  with  the 
above,  the  Court  of  Cassation  of  Brussels  came  to  an 
opposite  decision.  My  only  object  in  addressing 
you,  however,  is  to  inform,  through  your  valuable 
columns,  the  British  medical  practitioner  that  he 
can  claim  no  such  privilege  as  the  French  court  has 
established.  lu  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  when 
addressing  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  refused  to  divulge 
firofessional  secrets  (in  the  Duchess  of  Kingston’s 
ease): — "  if  a  surgeon  were  voluntarily  to  reveal 
these  secrets,  to  be  sure,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  honour  and  great  indiscretion ;  but  to 
give  that  information  in  a  court  of  justice,  Wife/t 
hy  the  laio  of  the  land  he  is  bound  to  do,  will  never 
be  imputed  to  him  as  any  indiscretion  whatever.” 
This  decision  was  given  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
assented  to  by  all  present;  it  is  further  confirmed 
in  the  case  of  Cuttw.  Pickering,  and  the  celebrated 
Annesley  Peerage  case.  The  best  mode  of  concisely 
stating  this  law  of  privilege  is  to  lay  down  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decisions  of  our  judges— lawyers, 
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Informers,  and  state  officers,  aloiie,  are  entitled  to 
refuse  divulging  in  a  court  of  justice  what  has  come 
to  their  knowledge  professionally.  Do  not  suppose  I 
approve  of  this;  I  simply,  for  the  instruction  of 
medical  men  in  this  country,  inform  them  that  ita 
lex  scriptn.  Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  L. 

Inner  Temple,  Nov.  24. 


SETONS  IN  STRICTURE. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Time?.] 

Sir, — I  beg  to  state  that  the  insertion  of  a 
seton  in  perinea,  for  urethral  stricture,  is  not  a 
new  notion,  although  it  may  be  so  with  Mr. 
Corey.  I  have  frequently,  for  the  last  two  years, 
pressed  my  belief  upon  my  class,  that  a  seton  in 
perinea  would  prove  a  most  useful  remedy  in 
cases  of  urethral  stricture. 

I  have  never  yet  had  an  opportunity,  however, 
of  reducing  my  belief  to  practice,  owing  to  the 
general  repugnance  on  the  part  of  patients  to  its 
employment. 

I  believe  that  the  seton  in  the  perineum  will 
be  found  also  particularly  efficacious  in  diseases 
of  the  prostate,  and  cases  of  catarrhus  vesicse. 

I  have  never  known  the  warm-water  injection 
fail  ill  giving  relief  in  cases  of  retention  from 
spasmodic  stricture,  or  from  secretion  blocking 
up  the  passage  in  connection  with  irritable 
urethra  and  bladder  ;  when  a  bougie  would  have 
increased  the  irritation  and  mischief,  the  warm 
water  has  acted  as  an  internal,  soothing,  and  re¬ 
laxing  bath. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  D.  Dermott. 

28,  Bedford-square,  Nov.  30. 


THE  LATE  DR.  THOMAS  DAVIES. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  gross 
and  illiberal  attack  made  upon  my  late  father,  Dr. 
Thomas  Davies,  in  the  notes  to  a  recent  transla¬ 
tion  of  Laennec,  purporting  to  be  published  by  a 
Dr.  Theophilus  Herbert.  In  these  notes  I  find  a 
statement  directly  charging  niy  late  father  with 
having  wilfully  misrepresented  the  results  of  his 
practice  in  regard  to  empyema,  and  with  having 
inserted  in  the  table,  published  in  his  “  Lectures  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,”anumberof  cases  of  that 
malady,  stated  to  have  been  cured  by  paracentesis 
thoracis,  but  in  which  the  operation  had  never 
been  performed.  Having  no  intention  of  entering 
into  a  controversy  with  the  translator,  nor  with  the 
individual  by  whom  he  has  been  assisted  in  the 
work,  1  shall  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  statement,  believing  that  I  shall  thereby 
best  vindicate  my  father’s  memory  from  an  im¬ 
putation  which,  coming  from  whatever  source  it 
may,  ought  not,  I  conceive,  to  be  passed  over  in 
total  silence. 

The  table,  detailing  the  results  of  the  sixteen 
cases  of  empyema  uncombined  with  phthisis,  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  notes  to  the  new 
ranslation  of  Laennec,  was  first  published  by  my 
late  father  in  the  “  Medical  Gazette  ”  of  February, 
1835,  and  in  it  were  also  given  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  performed  the  operations.  The 
truth  of  these  statements  was  questioned  by  no 
one  during  my  father’s  lifetime ;  and  it  is  now  for 
the  first  time,  at  a  period  of  eleven  years  from  the 
publication  of  the  cases,  and  more  than  seven  years 
from  my  father’s  death,  thatthe  individuals  who  have 
combined  in  the  compilation  of  these  notes  have 
thought  proper  to  advance  a  charge,  involving  not 
only  my  late  father,  but  also  the  gentlemen  wdio 
conducted  the  operations,  and  allowed  their  names 
to  be  inserted  in  the  published  table.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Headington  and  Mr.  John  Scott, 
these  gentlemen  are  still  living  and  capable  of 
proving  the  absolute  falsehood  of  the  statement. 
A  brief  consideration  of  these  facts  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  I  conceive,  to  enable  the  medical  profession 
generally  to  estimate  the  degree  of  credibility  to 
be  attached  to  these  notes  to  Laennec,  and  will 
be  sufficient  also  to  enable  those  who  are  in  any 


way  acquainted  with  the  parties  connected  with 
the  work  to  infer  the  motives  which  have  led  to 
the  publication  of  so  gross  and  false  an  accu¬ 
sation. 

Hoping  you  will  allow  the  insertion  of  these  re¬ 
marks  in  your  valuable  journal,  I  beg  to  remain, 
yours  obediently, 

Herbert  Davies. 

23,  Finsbury-square,  Dec.  1. 


AFFIDAVITS  OF  MESSRS.  W.  J.  E.  WILSON 
AND  T.  WAKLEY. 

No.  I. 


In  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

William  James  Erasmus  Wilson,  of  Upper 
Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he  hath  long 
known  Thomas  W'akley,  of  Bedford-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Coro¬ 
ners  for  the  said  county  of  Middlesex;  and  that, 
since  he  so  became  a  coroner,  the  said  Thomas 
Wakley  hath  occasionally  issued  orders  to  him, 
this  deponent,  to  make  past-mortem  examinations 
of  deceased  persons  in  certain  cases  ;  but  that  he, 
thisdeponent,  hath  not,  as  he, this  deponent,  verily 
believes,  made  more  than  twenty  five  such  past- 
martem  examinations  since  the  said  Thomas  Wak¬ 
ley  became  such  coroner,  being  a  period  of  up¬ 
wards  of  seven  yesrs.  And  this  deponent  further 
saith,  that  the  said  'Fhomas  W'akley  never  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  participated,  or  was  partner 
with  him,  this  deponent,  in  any  fee  or  fees  what- 
soever,  payable  or  due  to  or  received  by  him,  this 
deponent,  for  making  any  such  past-mnrtem  ex¬ 
aminations,  or  for  giving  evidence  upon  the  result 
of  such  examinations  ;  and  that  he,  thisdeponent, 
never  gave  to  the  said  Thomas^Wakley  any  receipt 
for  any  fee  or  fees  or  money  whatsoever  payable 
to  him,  this  deponent,  for  making  any 
examinations,  or  forgiving  evidence  upon  any  in¬ 
quest,  which  had  not  been  fully  and  wholly  paid 
by  the  said  Thomas  W'akley  to  him,  this  deponent; 
and  that  he,  this  deponent,  never,  after  any  such 
fee  or  fees  had  been  paid  to  and  received  by  him, 
repaid  to  the  said  Thomas  Wakley  the  said  fee  or 
fees,  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  that  the  said 
Thomas  Wakley  never  participated  or  was  partner 
in  any  such  fee  or  fees,  or  any  other  fee  payable 
or  due  to  him,  thisdeponent. 

W.  J.  Erasmus  W'ilson. 

Sworn  at  Westminster-hali,  this  12th  day  of 
November,  1840,  before  me, 

Wm.  Wightman. 

***  In  our  next  we  shall  give  No.  II. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Royal  Medical  and  Chirurqical  So¬ 
ciety. — The  Fellows  of  this  Society  held  their 
first  meeting  this  session,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
iust..  Dr.  Watson,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  library 
was  well  filled.  The  Chairman  congratulated 
the  society  upon  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  called  attention  to  the  appearance  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  of  Transactions  lately  published, 
which  he  commended  as  an  improvement  on  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  Several  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  society,  and  the 
secretary  read  the  first  paper  on  encephaloid 
tumours.  Subsequently  a  communication,  by  Dr. 
.41dis,  on  a  case  of  peritonitis,  was  read ;  and  after¬ 
wards  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Solley,  on  the  functions  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  W'e  give  abstracts  of  the  paper  and  dis¬ 
cussion  in  another  column. 

Charge  oe  Delay  in  Dispensing  Medi¬ 
cines. — By  Mr.  Mills,  at  the  Lord  Nelson,  Mary- 
street,  Hamiistead-road,  on  the  body  of  Charles  J. 
Osborn,  aged  sixteen  mouths.  Tlie  mother  of  the 
child  stated  that  it  had  died  on  Monday  last.  On 
the  previous  day,  it  being  attacked  by  diarrhoea 
and  vomiting,  she  took  it  to  the  University  College 
Hospital,  where  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  West,  one  of 
the  house-surgeons,  and  prescribed  for.  The  pre¬ 


scription  she  took  to  the  porter,  who  told  her  the 
dispenser  was  at  church,  and  would  be'  back  at  one 
o’clock.  She  waited  until  half-past  one,  but,  the 
dispenser  not  coming  by  that  time,  she  went  home, 
and  sent  her  little  boy,  who  waited,  he  said,  at  the 
hospital  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the 
porter  told  him  that  the  dispenser  was  not  there,  and 
that  he  must  come  again  at  five  o’clock  ;  the  boy 
went  again,  but  came  home  without  any  medicine, 
saying  that  the  dispenser  was  not  at  the  hospital, 
and  that  the  porter  and  a  nurse  told  him  the  dis¬ 
penser  did  not  like  to  be  troubled  on  Sundays. 
Some  contradictory  testimony  was  given  by  the  boy 
and  by  the  porter,  but  the  coroner  and  the  jury 
seemed  inclined  to  believe  that  the  boy’s  statement 
deserved  the  most  credit.  The  jury,  after  some 
deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Death  from 
natural  causes,”  saying,  that  though  they  did  not 
attach  individual  blame  anywhere,  they  hoped  the 
authorities  of  the  hospital  would  adopt  precise 
regulations  relative  to  the  dispensing  of  prescrip¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such 
lapse  as  that  for  the  future. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Caoutchouc. 
— Common  salt  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  against  phthisis  in  all  its 
stages  ;  but  it  has  resumed  its  old  station  as  a 
culinary  article,  and  is  now  beneficially  employed 
only  by  cooks.  Cod -liver  oil  succeeded  the 
saline  treatment,  but  this  appears  to  be  gradually 
losing  ground,  and  before  long  will  probably 
share  the  fate  of  common  salt.  A  Presburg  phy¬ 
sician  has,  however,  contrived  to  stumble  upon  a 
remedy  which  certainly  has  the  merits  of  novelty 
and  originality  over  the  two  above-mentioned 
plans  of  treatment.  This  is  the  inward  use  of 
caoutchouc  or  indian-rubber  as  a  therapeutical 
agent !  According  to  the  account  given  by  its 
discoverer,  its  powers  arc  marvellous.  A  boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  labouring  under  hectic  fever, 
swallowed  by  mistake  two  drachms  of  caout¬ 
chouc  :  in  six  weeks  he  was  perfectly  cured !  A 
woman  aged  thirty-eight,  who  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  phthisis,  having  been  informed  of  the 
above-mentioned  result,  stole  some  pieces  of 
caoutchouc  and  swallowed  them  :  her  symptoms 
became  speedily  alleviated.  The  caoutchouc 
was  repeated,  and  she  was  perfectly  cured. — Gaz. 
Medicale, 
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Causes  of  Death. 

Total. 

Aver 
5  au¬ 
tumns. 

age  of 

5 

years. 

All  Causes . 

944 

1000 

968 

Specified  Causes... 

940 

992 

961 

Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 
Diseases . 

168 

206 

188 

Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat . 

90 

104 

104 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses . 

144 

151 

157 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organ.s  of 
Respiration  . . 

311 

313 

294 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood-vessels . 

37 

29 

27 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 
of  Digestion  . 

70 

70 

72 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

17 

8 

9 

Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  &c. 

18 

11 

10 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 

8 

6 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu¬ 
lar  Tissue,  &c . 

5 

2 

2 

Old  Age . 

47 

66 

67 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
and  Intemperance . 

25 

27 

26 
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A 


COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE, 

Delivered  in  the  THEATRE  of  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Birmingham. 

By  SAMUEL  WRIGHT,  M.D., 


Physician  to  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham  ;  Physician  to  the  General  Dispensary;  Extraordinary  Member,  and  formerly 

iiTesident,  of  the  Royal  Medical,  Royal  Physical,  Hunterian  Medical,  and  Cuvienan  Natural  History  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 


Nature ^  and  objects  of  Clinical  Instructmi;  how 
administered  ,*  Hospital  attendance ;  value  of 
simplicity  in  lecturing ;  elemental  truths  of  the 
bedside,  and  the  desirableness  of  regarding  them  ; 
simple  cases  and  serious  ones,  alike  meriting  atten¬ 
tion  ;  illustrations  ;  general  observations  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  special  duties  of  the  Clinical  Chair  ;  ex¬ 
amination  of patients;  diagnosis  at  sight— jaundice, 
anasarca,  malignant  visceral  disease,  skin  diseases, 
phthisis,  chlorosis,  pancreatic  disease,  mesenteric 
disease;  pathological  conditions  requiring  further 
investigation  ;  verbal  inquiry,  and  physical  ex¬ 
amination  ;  manner  with  patients  ;  liabilities  to 
deception  ;  illustrations. 

Gentlemev, — In  my  Introductory  Lecture,  de¬ 
livered  the  other  day,  I  gave  you  an  outline  of 
what  clinical  medicine  is,  or,  at  least,  of  what  it 
ought  to  be.  I  told  you  that,  in  its  best  form,  it 
is  made  up  of  cases,  and  practical  comments.  The 
cases  are  those  which  it  occurs  to  us  to  observe, 
day  by  day,  as  we  go  through  the  wards  of  the 
hospital.  In  doing  this,  you  know  I  never  lose 
an  opportunity  for  making  such  casual  observa- 
tions  as  the  condition  of  a  patient,  the  features  of 
his  disease,  or  the  action  of  medicines  upon  him 
niay  call  for.  It  is  the  putting  of  these  several 
items  of  any  particular  case  together,  or  the  group- 
ing  of  a  series  of  such,  with  illustrations  and 
elucidations,  that  constitutes  the  practical  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  lecture  room.  In  the  hospital,  I 
point  out  what  seem  to  be  things  worthy  of  your 
regard ;  in  this  room,  it  is  my  duty  to  recal  them 
to  you,  with  explanations. 

You  will  see,  hence,  the  desirableness  of  re¬ 
gularly  accompanying  me  to  the  hospital,  and  to 
the  dead-house  (the  latter,  I  hope,  will  seldom 
summon  us),  that  you  may  be  somewhat  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  several  subjects  upon  which  I  shall 
have  to  discourse. 

My  chief  business  here,  as  you  know,  is  to 
teach  you  how  to  recognise  and  treat  disease.  To 
this  end,  simplicity  of  expression  will  be  a  great 
contributor.  By  using  words  that  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  to  understand,  and  no  more  of  them 
than  are  necessary  to  convey  my  meaning,  you 
will  best  arrive  at  this,  and  be  least  likely  to  mis¬ 
take  it.  In  subsequent  discourses,  as  in  this  one, 
I  shall  prefer  familiarly  to  “  think  aloud”  to  you 
from  my  case-book,  rather  than  to  read  to  you  a 
lecture  of  elaborate  and  studied  verbiage.  The 
one,  I  know,  will  neither  cloud  nor  encumber  the 


information  I  may  have  to  convey ;  whilst  the 
other  might  not  only  do  this  disservice,  but 
occasionally  play  the  cheat,  by  seeming  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  knowledge,  when  there  was  none.  You 
will  excuse,  then,  the  plain,  unpretending  manner 
of  my  address,  and  the  simple  truths  I  may  put 
before  you.  The  one,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  most 
available  means  of  being  rightly  understood  ;  and, 
as  to  the  truths,  if  they  be  such,  fresh  from  the  bed¬ 
side,  they  will  be  worth  your  receiving,  however 
elemental.  All  great  facts,  in  pathology  and  thera¬ 
peutics,  are  found  to  be  aggregates  of  smaller 
ones  :  it  is  in  the  sum  of  these,  correctly  gathered 
and  arranged,  that  consists  the  richness  of  our 
practical  knowledge.  Every  day  that  you  advance 
in  experience  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  fact  in 
medical  practice  too  trilling  to  stoop  for.  He  is 
the  well-skilled  and  the  wisest  man,  who  possesses 
these  trifles  in  the  greatest  abundance.  If  your 
minds  be,  as  they  ought,  ever  on  the  alert  to 
receive  knowledge,  there  will  be  no  case,  however 
common,  no  post-mortem,  whatever  its  precedents, 
from  which  you  may  not  gain  information. 

A  familiar  phrase  in  domestic  economy  tells  us, 
that,  if  we  take  care  of  small  sums,  larger  ones 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  This  is  just  the  truth 
in  reference  to  bedside  duties.  If  you  observe 
all  the  little  facts  of  a  case,  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  the  more  serious  ones  escaping  you.  Students 
are  apt  to  commit  the  error  of  only  regarding  dis¬ 
eases  that  possess  a  particular  interest :  a  frequent 
question  concerning  hospital  practice  is,  whether 
there  are  any  good  cases  ?  Aneurism  of  the  tho¬ 
racic  or  abdominal  aorta,  hydrophobia,  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  schirrus  of  the  pylorus,  perforation 
of  the  stomach,  intususception,  and  such  like, 
come  under  the  popular  category.  These  things 
the  student  delights  in  running  after,  forgetful 
that,  in  his  future  practice,  it  is  unlikely  he  will 
ever  see  one  of  them  again.  He  neglects  common 
ailments  as  unworthy  his  notice  ;  unmindful  that 
his  after  life  will  be  chiefly  occupied  in  attending 
to  them.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  so  many 
begin  practice,  quite  unprepared  for  it,  I  have 
known  a  man  discourse  learnedly  on  elephantiasis, 
of  which  he  once  saw  a  specimen,  and  yet  fail  to 
recognise  a  palpable  case  of  smallpox;  another, 
remembering  nothing  but  the  odour  of  gangrcena 
designated  thus  a  case  of  empyema, 
that  was  discharging  its  fetid  pus  by  the  bronchi. 
Be  attentive,  gentlemen,  to  hospital  practice  in¬ 


discriminately,  and  you  will  be  the  greater  gainers 
in  consequence. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  special  duties  of 
this  chair,  Jet  me  speak  to  you  of  a  few  generalities 
that  it  becomes  you  to  know.  These  relate  to  the 
ordinary  examination  of  a  patient.  When  one 
presents  himself  for  treatment,  the  first  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  find  out  what  is  amiss  with  him. 
This  may  sometimes  be  learned  at  sight.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  particular  yellowness  of  skin  and 
conjunctiva  represents  other  than  jaundice;  that 
pufied  extremities,  pitting  on  pressure,  are  in¬ 
stances  of  anything  but  anarsaca ;  various  skin 
diseases  are  recognisable  at  a  glance ;  the  dingy 
complexion,  shrunken  features,  and  anxious  look, 
in  malignant  visceral  disease,  are  indications  often 
true  enough  to  be  trusted ;  the  bright  eye,  pearly 
conjuuctiva,  pale  complexion,  and  its  hectic  con¬ 
trast,  in  the  wasted  consumptive,  rarely  deceive  us 
as  to  the  death  that  is  impending ;  the  greenish- 
yellow  of  the  otherwise  transparent  female  skin 
speaks  with  a  strange  certainty  of  chlorosis  ;  an 
alabaster  whiteness,  sui  generis,  makes  us  suspi¬ 
cious  of  pancreatic  disease ;  a  shrivelled  face,  look¬ 
ing  old  and  thoughtful  in  its  very  infancy,  and  a 
hard  tumid  abdomen,  with  emaciated  limbs,  tell 
of  mesenteric  mischief  in  the  child. 

These  are  visible  signs  that  give  us  some  know¬ 
ledge,  on  the  instant,  of  a  patient’s  case.  Patho¬ 
logically  speaking,  however,  this  knowledge  is 
only  extrinsic :  there  is  a  deeper  information  to 
be  gained  before  we  can  pronounce  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  upon  a  disease  or  its  proper  treatment. 

The  jaundice  may  arise  from  mere  inactivity  of 
the  liver,  unconnected  with  organic  lesion ;  from 
simple  congestion  of  the  viscus;  from  tubercular, 
cancerous,  or  fatty  degenerescence  of  it ;  from 
cirrhosis;  from  obliteration,  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent,  of  its  ducts ;  from  gall-stones,  &c.  The 
anasarca  may  be  consequent  upon  an  impoverished 
state  of  the  blood,  the  result  of  great  losses  thereof 
by  the  lancet,  by  accident,  or  spontaneously ; 
upon  a  constitutional  laxity  of  tissue,  the  blood¬ 
vessels  having  neither  substance  nor  strength 
enough  to  retain  the  watery  part  of  their  contents ; 
upon  a  cachectic  and  debilitated  state,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  chronic  disease,  of  profuse  mercurializa- 
tion,  or  imperishment ;  upon  disease  of  the  heart, 
especially  patency  of  its  tricuspid  valves;  upon 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  such  as  tubercular  de¬ 
generescence,  granular  deposite,  fatty  deposite 
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or  even  simple  congestion.  The  visceral  disease 
may  be  scrofulous,  or  one  of  the  varieties  of 
cancer,  and  involve  any  of  the  organs  in  the  two 
great  cavities — the  chest  and  abdomen.  Ihe 
phthisis  may  have  many  complications  and  ex¬ 
citing  causes,  and  be  more  characterized  by  the 
state  of  the  patient’s  blood  than  the  injury  of  his 
lungs.  The  chlorosis  may  have  its  origin  in  scro- 
fula,  in  dyspepsia,  in  disorder  or  disease  of  the 
uterus,  or  of  some  other  organ  with  which  it  may 
sympathize.  The  pancreatic  disease  may  be 
cancerous  or  scrofulous,  existent  singly  or  in 
conjunction  with  pathological  states  of  other 
organs.  The  mesenteric  mischief  may  be  due  to 
simple  enlargement  of  the  glands;  to  enlarge¬ 
ment  with  schirrosity ;  or  to  tubercular  deposite 
and  development.  This  latter  may  be  hereditary, 
and  the  offspring  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  scro- 
fular  diathesis,  in  which  case,  treatment  is  for  the 
most  part  out  of  the  question ;  or  it  may  be  the 
effect  of  certain  contingent  circumstances,  as  early 
weaning,  imperfect  supply  of  food,  too  rich  or  too 
poor  nutriment,  inhaling  a  constantly  bad  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  inhabiting  a  damp  and  dark  residence — 
in  these  cases,  change  of  circumstances  may  in¬ 
duce  change  of  health. 

These  are  a  few,  amongst  numerous  instances  I 
might  mention,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  inquiring 
and  examining  minutely  into  cases,  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  in  correct  pathological  detail.  The 
tngmVy  is  pursued  through  q^teslioning ;  the  exa¬ 
mination  through  the  agency  of  one  or  more  of 
the  senses. 

In  conducting  your  inquiries,  let  your  manner 
be  perfectly  easy  and  natural  with  your  patients. 
Avoid  peculiarity  and  eccentricity  of  every  kind : 
be  simple,  straightforward,  unostentatious,  yet 
serious,  in  what  you  say — this  is  the  most  likely 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truths  you  may  be  seeking 
for.  Put  your  questions  with  proper  earnestness 
and  pertinence,  and  be  so  alive  to  what  you  are 
doing  as  not  to  repeat  interrogatories  that  have 
already  had  their  answer.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  a  fashionable  physician  who  was  summarily 
dismissed  by  a  patient  for  asking  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  three  times  over  whilst  playing  with  the  ears 
of  a  lapdog.  The  lady,  naturally  enough,  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  thinking  more  of  the  animal 
than  of  herself.  To  be  idle  in  putting  your 
queries,  and  indifferent  about  the  proper  answering 
of  them,  is  to  run  a  very  probable  chance  of  losing 
the  patient  and  his  confidence  together. 

Particularly  avoid  harshness,  haste,  and  affected 
bluntness,  in  addressing  the  sick,  especially  the 
sick  poor.  They  have  hearts  and  sympathies  as 
tender  as  yours  ;  and  an  unkind  word  may,  per¬ 
haps,  cause  a  tear  to  start,  and  a  sigh  to  heave, 
where  these  emblems  of  sorrow  have  already 
shown  themselves  many  limes  too  often.  Rather 
drop  a  word  of  comfort  when  occasion  calls  for  it : 
it  may  prove  an  acceptable  pearl  of  pity  in  the 
cup  of  sorrow  of  which  poverty  has  to  drink.  The 
poor,  you  know,  are  dependents  upon  your  service: 
let  the  consciousness  of  this  prompt  you  always 
to  treat  them  with  generosity.  If  you  ever  wish 
to  adventure  eccentricity  or  roughness  of  manner, 
try  them  upon  a  patient  that  pays  you  for  attend¬ 
ance.  He  is  as  independent  as  you  are:  if  he  like 
your  humour,  he  can  please  himself  in  laughing 
at  it;  if  it  disagree  with  him,  he  can  afford  to 
request  that  you  will  either  decline  your  vagaries 
or  your  visits.  The  poor  man  is  obliged  to  bear 
with  them,  for  he  has  no  option :  remember  this 
when  you  visit  him  in  sickness. 

An  undue  tenderness  and  delicacy,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  actual  or  feigned,  is  seldom  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Excessive  suavity  and  sympathising, 
patients  are  apt  to  consider  somewhat  identical 
with  hypocrisy.  There  is  a  seeming  meanness 
about  such  things  which  are  unworthy  a  noble 
mind.  Wear  no  false  character  :  if  your  own 
need  improvement,  mend  it  in  the  best  way  you 
can,  and  always  consistently  with  honour  and 
honesty;  but  avoid  everything  artificial. 

“  Still,  true  to  reason,  be  your  plan. 

Let  all  your  actions  speak  the  man. 

Through  every  various  scene,” 


Never  use  ejaculations,  or  expressions  of  sur¬ 
prise,  when  patients  are  telling  you  their  ailments. 
To  meet  details  of  disorder  by  such  phrases  as 
”  Dear  me  !”  “  Astonishing  !”  ”  Well  I  never !” 
“  Most  extraordinary  !”  and  such  like,  is  to  make 
people  think,  and  very  naturally,  that  you  have 
seen  little  of  your  profession,  and  to  infer  that 
vou  know  but  little  about  it.  Moreover,  the 
human  mind  is  naturally  fond  of  the  marvellous 
as  fond  of  detailing  it  as  of  hearing  it  detailed. 
This  constitutional  infirmity  of  ours  may  occa¬ 
sionally  prompt  a  patient,  already  entertained  by 
your  expressions  of  wonderment,  to  try  a  joke 
upon  your  credulity.  So  far  from  encouraging 
inclinations  of  this  kind,  you  should  be  always  on 
your  guard  against  them,  and  instant  in  checking 
their  slightest  manifestation.  Patients  are  sin¬ 
gularly  disposed  to  astonish  you,  and  impose 
upon  your  belief,  if  they  have  chance  of  doing  so. 
Some  do  it  for  amusement;  others  from  a  down¬ 
right  love  of  deception,  or  to  gain  something  by 
it ;  and  others,  again,  through  thoughtlessness 
and  want  of  knowing  better.  The  tw'O  former  are 
known  by  the  name  of  malingerers,  of  which  you 
are  awiire  I  have  lately  had  an  old-established 
specimen.  She  will  form  the  basis  of  a  discourse 
upon  this  subject  at  a  future  day.  Those  who  are 
likely  to  deceive  yoti  and  themselves  at  the  same 
time,  it  behoves  you  to  be  cautious  with  in  your 
examination.  This  brings  me  to  consider  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mode  of  conducting  inquiries  into  ailment. 

As  I  have  told  you,  whatever  may  be  the  ex¬ 
ternal  indications  of  disease  manifested  by  a 
patient,  there  is  something  further  to  be  sought 
for,  viz.,  symptoms  and  signs,  elicited  by  question¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  senses— physical 
examination. 

A  leading  query  to  put  to  an  invalid  is,  to  ask 
what  he  is  chiefly  complaining  of?  Having 
made  this  interrogation,  leave  him  to  tell  his 
tale,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  you  are 
interested  in  knowing.  Some  patients,  especially 
females,  are  prone  to  garrulity,  and,  if  you 
give  unlimited  license  to  their  tongues,  will 
charge  upon  themselves,  in  half  an  hour’s 
talk,  half  the  diseases  in  the  nosology.  The 
woman  F.-ost,  in  the  bottom  ward,  is  a  case  in 
point.  You  have  seen  me,  once  or  twice,  when 
I  had  time  for  the  amusement,  listening  whilst 
she  discoursed  with  a  rare  volubility  about  her 
bodily  troubles.  Had  she  the  sores  of  Job,  inside 
and  out,  she  could  not  have  told  a  more  pathetic 
story.  It  was  nearly  all  morbid  imagining  and 
love  of  gossip,  for  she  was  perpetually  teasing  the 
other  patients  with  the  details  of  her  distress; 
and  you  remember  how  systematically  she  im¬ 
proved  after  I  put  a  check  upon  her  talking,  and 
told  her  how  much  better  she  would  be  for  allow¬ 
ing  her  tongue  a  little  rest.  To  have  believed  a 
fraction  of  what  she  said  would  have  been  to  put 
our  pathology  and  ratio  medendi  to  a  very  equi¬ 
vocal  test.  This  day  week,  you  remember,  I 
called  your  attention  to  two  out-patients  who  were 
practising  deception,  perhaps  unknowingly.  One 
w-as  a  stout  lubberly  fellow,  hale  and  hearty-look¬ 
ing,  who  had  been  under  treatment  some  time  for 
trifling  dyspepsia.  This,  he  admitted,  was  re¬ 
medied,  and  he  could  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 
and  walk,  and  talk  well,  but  he  could  not  work 
very  well.  Then  I  asked  him  about  his  pains, 
and  you  recollect  I  named  no  organ  or  limb  in 
which  he  did  not  aver  there  was  pain.  To  have 
credited  this  statement  would  have  been  to  think 
him  a  martyr.  When  I  told  him  he  wanted  no 
more  physic,  but  had  better  resume  his  employ¬ 
ment,  he  went  away  perfectly  satisfied.  The  other 
was  a  girl,  fresh  and  blooming,  with  as  bright  an 
eye,  and  clean  a  tongue,  and  calm  a  pulse  as  ever 
were  met  with,  yet  she  has  persisted  in  teasing  us 
for  a  month  past  about  a  pain  in  her  face,  which 
she  says  agonizes  her  night  and  day.  All  her 
functions  are  regular  and  healthy  ;  there  are  no 
local  circumstances  to  account  for  the  pain,  and 
her  general  good  looks  flatly  contradict  her  story 
about  suffering  and  sleeplessness.  I  promised 
her  a  blister  at  our  next  meeting,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  of  her  improvement. 


The  time  warns  me,  gentlemen,  that  I  must 
close.  I  must  beg  a  return  of  your  polite  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  more  of  these  preliminary  and 
homely  truths  at  the  ensuing  lecture. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  A  LECTURE. 

By  Sir  BENJAMIN  BRODIE. 

LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Gentlemen, — In  commencing  another  course 
of  lectures  on  various  important  surgical  dis¬ 
eases,  I  think  it  right  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  origin  of  these  leetures,  and  the 
course  I  intend  to  give.  It  was  in  this  hospital 
that  I  commenced  the  study  of  surgery,  and  that  I 
passed  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  ; 
in  the  wards  of  this  hospital  I  w’as  enabled  to  ob¬ 
serve  carefully  the  progress  of  disease,  and  the 
various  modes  of  treatment,  and  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  surgieal  knowlege  I  possess ;  therefore, 
when  I  resigned  the  office  of  surgeon  to  this  in¬ 
stitution,  I  felt  desirous  to  communicate  to  the 
future  students  some  of  the  information  I  had  ob¬ 
tained;  and  my  colleagues,  perhaps  kindly  over¬ 
rating  my  powers,  considered  I  could  not  better 
perfect  that  intention  than  by  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  on  some  important  parts  of  surgery. 
These  leetures  will  not  be  confined  to  one  particular 
class  of  diseases ;  but  will  refer  to  some  diseases  of 
consequence,  and  of  which  there  is  not  much 
written  in  books.  I  know  well,  when  a  young 
man,  how  I  have  been  puzzled  about  a  case,  in  not 
being  prepared  for  the  uneertainties  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  I  met  with ;  but  patience  and  careful  ob¬ 
servation  yielded  me  that  knowledge  which  it  is 
my  intention  to  impart  to  you,  and  by  which  you 
will  be  greatly  assisted  in  making  a  correct 
diagnosis,  and  necessarily  save  yourself  much 
anxietv,  and  your  patient  much  suffering. 

I  sh'all  speak,  in  this  lecture,  of  a  very  prevalent 
disease— lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  It  is  a 
disease  that,  perhaps,  we  more  often,  or  at  least  as 
often,  meet  with  as  any  other.  'The  centre  of 
gravity  may  be  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  so  produce  it ;  a  high-heeled  shoe  will 
do  so,  or  a  weight  on  one  side.  When  the  vertebral 
column  bulges  out  on  one  side, the  patient,  to  keep 
up  the  centre  of  gravity  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  median  line,  puts  himself  in  such  a  position 
as  to  form  another  curvature,  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  first.  But  the  alteration  is  not  alone 
confined  to  the  vertebrae  :  the  surrounding  bones 
also  have  an  unnatural  position;  the  convexity  of 
the  ribs  is  much  altered — they  are  bulged  out  on 
one  side — and  the  sternum  is  depressed. 

As  I  before  remarked,  a  multiplicity  of  causes 
may  disturb  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  anything 
that  disturbs  the  centre  of  gravity  may  produce 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  In  some  cases  we 
find  it  depend  upon  one  femur  or  tibia  being 
longer  than  the  other.  In  treating  such  a  case, 
you  would  not  apply  remedies  to  the  spine ;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  equalize  the  length  of  the  limbs  by 
having  a  high  sole  and  heel  to  the  boot  requiring 
it;  and  these  need  not  be  made  of  any  unusual 
thickness,  for  if  you  lessen  those  of  the  long  limb, 
it  will  be  eqtiivalcnt  to  adding  to  the  other.  But 
you  may  also  have  a  difference  in  the  length  of 
limbs  arising  from  disease,  probably  from  deficient 
nourishment,  yet  often  it  is  from  the  contrary — the 
diseased  bone  is  too  much  nourished,  and  conse¬ 
quently  becomes  too  long;  again,  it  may  arise  from 
accidental  causes — the  femur  may  have  been  frac¬ 
tured  and  badly  united.  But,  in  short,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause  the  lengthening  may  arise,  we  shall 
surely  have  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  which 
must  be  treated  as  I  have  mentioned.  Very'  fre¬ 
quently,  in  cases  of  diseased  hip  accompanied  by 
abscess,  the  patient  is  left  with  a  shortened  limb ; 
in  this  case  part  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  head 
of  the  femur  may  have  been  destroyed.  Now, 
curvature  after  diseased  hip  may  arise,  not  unfre- 
quently,  from  the  improper  manner  in  which  the 
patient  lies  in  bed;  for  twelvemonths,  perhaps,  he 
lies  in  a  very  awkward  position,  and  on  a  feather 
bed.  Upon  his  reeovery,  how  can  we  be  the  least 
surprised  to  find  a  lateral  curvature ! 

We  not  unfrequentljr  find  a  limb,  or  some  muscles 
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of  it,  paralysed,  and  which  is  called  infantile  para¬ 
lysis.  Here  the  morbid  symptoms  indicate  water 
in  the  ventricles.  In  such  cases  the  healthy  limb, 
being  larger  and  more  used,  produces,  of  course,  an 
effect  on  the  spine.  Now,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  you  must  direct  your  attention  to  the  head, 
and  not  to  the  spine.  As  regards  medicinal  treat¬ 
ment,  if  you  give  mercury  at  the  commencement, 
it  may  produce  benefit,  but  after  three  months  you 
need  not  try  anything— all  fails. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the  upper  extremity. 
Observe  the  paralysed  arm  wasting  from  disease,and 
the  healthy  one  increasing  from  being  called  more 
into  action  ;  its  muscles  are  so  fully  developed  as 
greatly  to  exceed  in  weight  those  of  the  other  side ; 
now,  this  weighty  arm  pulls  down  the  shoulder,  and 
consequently  curves  the  spine.  Nursery-maids, 
from  carrying  a  child  always  in  one  arm,  are  very 
liable  to  have  curved  spine,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  better  informed  to  point  out  the  evil  of  the 
practice ;  though  most  people  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  the  forms  of  their  servants.  But  the 
evil  is  not  alone  confined  to  one  in  this  case  :  the 
child  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  curved  spine  also, 
from  being  so  much  in  one  position.  A  little  girl 
is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  her  little  brother;  she 
does  it  so  often  that,  probably,  the  result  is  a 
curved  spine.  Again,  disease  of  the  heart — hy¬ 
pertrophy — will  produce  curvature  j  so  will  pneu¬ 
monia  or  pleuritis,  when  followed  by  consolidation 
of  one  of  the  lungs. 

Formerly  rachitis  was  supposed  to  produce  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  spine  ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  however, 
in  rickety  bones,  that  those  supporting  the  greatest 
weight, bend  first:  thus  the  femur,  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  pelvis ;  but  the  spine  eertainly  does,  when 
the  affection  is  severe.  Now,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  spine  does  not,  in  rachitis,  become  curved 
if  the  other  bones  remain  straight.  In  such  cases, 
as  regards  the  treatment,  we  can  do  nothing  to  the 
spine ;  the  softening  of  bones,  here,  depends  on 
constitutional  disorder — a  deficiency  of  earthy 
matter. 

Irons  are  frequently  applied;  these,  however, 
are  a  great  inconvenience:  their  weight  is  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  child’s  health  ;  besides,  by  their  pres¬ 
sure  on  some  other  part,  they  produce  a  double 
curvature.  It  will  be  more  proper  to  give  tonics 
— as  steel ;  baths — both  shower-baths  and  bathing 
in  the  sea ;  plenty  of  country  exercise,  and  rest 
afterwards  by  reclining  on  a  bed  sufficiently  hard. 
But  always  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever  you  do, 
you  must  not  fatigue  your  patient :  any  treatment 
that  is  irksome  and  fatiguing  cannot  fail  to  do 
harm.  Mr,  Shaw  has  invented  a  bed,  on  which  the 
patient  may  exercise  and  strengthen  the  muscles 
whilst  lying  on  the  back  ;  it  is  a  very  useful  means 
of  treatment.  Constantly  lying  in  bed  or  on  a 
sofa  never  fails  to  do  harm. 

Lateral  curvature  almost  always  begins  in  early 
life,  during  the  jjeriod  of  growth  ;  all  curative 
means  must  be  employed  during  this  time ;  after 
this  period  you  can  do  nothing  towards  a  cure.  In 
all  cases,  you  cannot  undertake  their  treatment  too 
early. 


i^atutc,  ©aujics,  anO  treatment  of 

By  M.  PINEL,  M.D.,  Memberof  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
formerly  Physician  to  the  BieCtre and  SalpetriJre  Asylums, 
Author  of  the  “  Traite  Medico-Philosophique  sur  1’ Aliena¬ 
tion  Mentale,”  “  Medicine  Clinique,”  “  Nosog-raphie 
Philosophique,”  &c.  &c.  Translated,  with  Notes,  illus¬ 
trative  of  some  important  Doctrines  in  Physiology, 
Phrenology, and  Moral  Education, 

By  Dr.  COSTELLO, 

Principal  of  Wyke  House  Asylum,  Editor  of  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Surgery,  &c. 

ALIMENTARY  REGIMEN. 

The  incessant  restlessness  of  the  insane  suffi¬ 
ciently  accounts  for  their  imperious  craving  for 
wholesome  and  abundant  food,  and  even  for  the 
voracity  with  which  some  of  those  patients  are 
tormented.  It  is  in  mania,  and  dementia  more 
particularly,  that  we  find  the  insane  subject  to 
appetites  and  cravings,  the  activity  of  which  sur¬ 
passes  belief.  In  the  melancholic,  those  great  per¬ 
turbations  of  the  digestive  functions  are  not  so 


marked ;  in  others,  the  disgust  at  food  is  so  great 
that  the  patient  absolutely  refuses  all  food.  But 
these  cases  are  rare,  and  it  must  be  admitted  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  appetite  of  the  insane  is  very 
great,  and  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
suffices  for  a  man  in  health  ! 

Pinel  was  much  struck  with  this  fact,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution,  he  took 
charge  of  the  insane  at  Bicetre.  And  accordingly 
he  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties 
carefully  to  watch  over  the  culinary  service,  in  its 
most  minute  details ;  and  he  records,  with  an 
evident  satisfaction,  the  minute  attention  he 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  their  food.  He 
thus  speaks  on  the  subject — “  I  took  constant  care 
to  have  always  in  reserve  the  food  left  from  the 
preceding  day,  cooking  with  it  vegetables,  and  thus 
to  augment  the  daily  supply,  and  to  store  up  the 
cold  meat,  fat,  and  stock  for  the  fast  days,  so  as  to 
render  the  supply  equal  for  ail  the  days  of  the 
week.  By  this  plan,  and  by  subjecting  the  meat — 
eontrary  to  the  former  usage — to  slow  and  con¬ 
tinuous  simmering,  the  fibrine  was  rendered 
tender  and  pulpy,  and  the  slow  solution  of  the 
gelatine  in  the  liquid  produced  a  strong,  whole¬ 
some  soup.” 

To  have  an  idea  of  his  solicitude  on  this  subject, 
one  must  read  the  bitter  complaints  he  made  during 
the  famine  of  the  year  IV.  of  the  Republic.  “  It 
was,”  he  says,  “  by  carefully  calculating  the  w'ants 
of  the  insane,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  the  daily  ration  was  fixed  at  a 
kilogram,  and  during  two  years  I  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  salutary  arrangement.  I  left  the 
Bicetre ;  but,  in  one  of  my  visits  of  kindness  to  my 
old  patients,  I  found  that  the  bread  ration  had 
been  reduced  to  7  hectogrammes,  and  that  several 
convalescents  had  again  become  furious,  and  were 
uttering  piercing  cries  that  they  were  dying  of 
hunger.  The  evil  progress  of  the  famine  was  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  evident  afterwards,  when  the  ration 
w’as  reduced  to  5,  4,  3,  and  2  hectogrammes  per 
day.  The  effect  was  such  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  the  mortality  was  frightful.” 

MANUAL  LABOUR. 

It  is  no  longer  a  problem  to  be  solved,  but  an 
invariable  result  of  experience,  that  in  all  public 
institutions  for  the  insane,  the  surest  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  guarantee  for  order  and  cure,  is  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  manual  occupations  rigorously  carried 
out.  Few  of  those  patients,  even  in  the  state  of 
furor,  should  be  withheld  from  all  sorts  of  active 
employment.  Can  there  be  a  more  affiicting  spec¬ 
tacle  than  to  observe,  in  all  our  national  establish¬ 
ments,  the  insane  of  every  grade  passing  their  time 
iti  vain  and  incessant  motion,  agitating  themselves 
for  no  purpose,  or  plunged  in  sadness,  sluggishness, 
and  stupor!  Wliat  more  certain  way  than  this 
of  keeping  up  the  effervescence  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  habit  of  their  violent  bursts  of  temper, 
and  all  the  extravagances  of  delirious  exaltation  ! 
Constant  employment,  on  the  otlier  hand,  breaks 
the  chain  of  their  false  notions,  steadies  the  faculties 
of  the  understanding  by  giving  them  exercise,  and 
alone  suffices  for  keeping  order  in  an  establishment 
for  the  insane,  and  dispenses  with  a  number  of 
minute  rules  for  its  observance.  I  have  always  re¬ 
garded  the  return  of  the  con  valescent  insane  to  former 
tastes,  to  the  exercise  of  their  trade,  their  exhibition 
of  zeal  and  perseverance,  as  of  happy  omen,  and  as 
the  best  ground  of  hope  for  a  permanent  cure.” 

Manual  labour  furnishes  a  counterpoise  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  mind,  by  tlie  pleasure  which  the 
culture  of  the  land  produces,  and  by  the  natural 
instinct  which  impels  man  to  till  the  earth,  and 
thus  provide  for  his  own  wants.  In  the  public 
establishments  where  manual  occupations  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  extensively,  experience  has  fully  shown 
of  what  great  importance  they  are  in  restoring 
reason.  Persons  of  the  upper  classes,  who  disdain¬ 
fully  reject  all  idea  of  mechanical  employment, 
retain  also  the  unenviable  advantage  of  having 
their  delirium  and  their  insensate  extravagances 
perpetuated. 

Pinel  understood  the  great  importance  of  the  ad¬ 
junction  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  our 
great  establishments  for  the  insane,  on  which  the 
patients  might  be  employed  according  to  their 
tastes  and  wishes.  The  Revolution  prevented  the 


accomplishment  of  his  desires  in  this  respect,  and 
it  was  not  till  thirty-six  years  after  that  a  farm 
could  be  granted  in  France,  as  an  auxiliary  to  cure. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  farm  of  St. 
Anne’s  has  been  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the 
convalescents  from  Bic6tre,  and  that  the  happy 
effect  of  this  innovation  could  be  appreciated. 
There  the  patients  restored  to  reason  are  protected 
from  contact  with  anything  likely  to  give  them 
pain,  or  to  revive  painful  recollections.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  before  them  is  varied  and  agreeable — active 
rural  occupations,  in  which  they  hear  a  part  cheer¬ 
fully,  because  they  are  aware  that  it  is  for  them  the 
last  test  that  confirms  their  cure  and  restores  them 
to  liberty.  Although  established  only  a  few  years, 
St.  Anne’s-farm  has  already  obtained  a  rapid  de¬ 
velopment,  and  begins  to  enjoy  a  reputation  which 
must  stimulate  other  establishments  to  secure  the 
same  advantages.  Improvements  of  various  kinds, 
levellings,  perfect  farming,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  bleaching-ground  in  full  profit,  are  the  results 
which  already  show  to  what  account  we  may  turn 
the  labour  of  those  patients  who  still  are  allowed  to 
remain  abandoned  to  idleness  and  disorder  in  our 
public  asylums.  And  now  let  us  remark  the  pro¬ 
vidential  connection  of  everything  that  is  at  the 
same  time  logical  and  moral.  These  poor  creatures, 
in  becoming  useful  to  society,  become  still  more  so 
to  themselves  ;  not  only  are  they  cured  more  rapidly 
and  more  surely,  but  even  their  physical  and  moral 
constitution  undergoes  a  change  which  makes  new 
men  of  them.  Whilb  at  Bicetre  most  of  them  were 
pallid,  wasted,  and,  when  cured,  they  went  away  a 
painful  presentiment  that  they  would  be  soon,  per¬ 
haps,  sent  back  ;  but  at  St.  Anne’s-farm  they  are 
cheerful,  strong,  and  buoyed  up  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  own  powers  to  provide  for  themselves. 

This  great  law  of  labour  and  of  manual  occupa¬ 
tions  does  not  apply  to  convalescents  only ;  it 
applies  also  to  the  incurable,  and  even  to  those  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement,  as  Pinel  positively 
asserts.  This  opinion  was  too  much  in  advance  of 
the  period  in  which  he  pronounced  it  not  to  be  set 
down  as  a  sophism ;  and  it  might  appear  too  bold 
even  now,  were  its  correctness  not  proved  by  expe¬ 
rience.  We  have  had,  under  our  own  eyes,  an 
example  too  striking  not  to  be  related  here.  When 
the  determination  was  come  to  of  erecting  new 
buildings  at  the  Salpetriere,  the  happy  oc¬ 
curred  of  employing  the  patients  of  Bicetre  in 
levelling  the  ground  and  forming  the  terraces.  For 
this  purpose,  during  six  months,  a  squad,  of  fifty 
patients  was  sent  every  morning  from  Bic6tre  to 
Salpetriere,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  attendants 
and  an  intelligent  inspector ;  they  worked  with 
exemplary  ardour  all  day  at  hard  toil,  and  came 
back  joyfully  at  night.  The  walk,  the  novelty  of 
change  of  place  occurring  every  day,  the  constant 
activity  at  a  labour  in  which  they  were  made  to  feel 
an  interest  by  the  payment  of  some  trifling  wages, 
formed  a  pleasing  spectacle.  Amongst  the  number 
there  were  some  in  a  state  of  high  e.xcitement.  One, 
in  particular,  laboured  under  a  delirium  almost  fu¬ 
rious  and  continuous  ;  he  shouted  and  vociferated 
incessantly  ;  his  countenance  flushed,  eyes  inflamed, 
and  his  gestures  menacing.  Had  this  man  been 
put  into  a  cell,  he  would  have  broken  whatever  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  given  way  to  the  blindest 
fury.  But  he  worked  away,  carrying  earth  in  a 
wheelbarrow  with  impetuous  ardour,  and  whenever 
he  paused  it  was  to  exhale  his  fury  in  incoherent 
speeches,  swearing,  shouting,  but  still  driving  his 
wheelbarrow.  He  was  the  most  untiring  of  the 
labourers,  his  delirium  spending  itself  in  his  great 
muscular  efforts,  and  to  the  advancement  of  a 
useful  work. 

This  case  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  speaks 
more  strongly  than  any  objections  against  it;  it 
shows  that  even  maniacal  excitement  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  useful  instrument,  and  that  its  ex¬ 
plosions  can  be  brought  under  the  subjection  of 
toilsome  and  continuous  labour,  just  as  the  mighty 
energies  of  steam  are  converted  into  the  most 
manageable  power  of  modern  times. 

We  have  now  a  right  to  conclude  that  in  future 
there  should  be  no  establishment  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  alienation  without  a  farm  or  an  exten¬ 
sive  enclosure,  to  afford  the  patients  an  opportunity 
for  active  labour.  And  hence,  in  our  plan  of  an 
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asylum,  the  farm  is  one  of  its  most  essential 
features ;  it  may  be  modified  in  various  ways  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  climate,  .country,  and  locality  ;  but 
the  object  of  the  farm  itself  is  to  form  the  basis  for 
the  most  important  part  of  the  physical  treatment. 
It  is  no  longer  the  convalescents  solely,  or  those 
who  at  the  first  dawn  of  returning  reason,  mani¬ 
fest  the  wish  for  order  and  employment,  but  the 
incurable  also ;  and  even  the  idiotic  are  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  common  law.  It  is  quite  revolting 
to  see,  at  the  present  day,  these  latter  patients  still 
left  in  a  state  of  stupid  inaction  ;  it  is  high  time  at 
last  to  learn  to  make  use  of  them,  and  to  turn  to 
account  their  innate  disposition  to  a  servile  and 
routine  imitation,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  participate  in  a  state  of  well-being  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  may  not  be  conscious,  but 
which  does  honour  to  our  nature. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  those  whom  the  physician 
considers  capable  of  manual  employment  should 
every  morning  be  divided  into  separate  companies, 
each  under  the  direction  of  an  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  distribute  the  work,  superintend  its 
execution,  and  regulate  the  hours  of  meals  and 
recreation.  As  exercise  increases  the  natural  appe¬ 
tite  of  these  patients,  he  is  also  to  see  that  the  food 
is  good,  and  given  at  proper  intervals ;  he  is  to 
order  the  cessation  of  work  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  be 
exposed  too  long  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays ; 
and  he  constantly  stimulates  them  by  words  of 
encouragement.  After  a  day  of  active  labour,  it 
may  be  expected  that  they  will  enjoy  calm  and  re¬ 
freshing  sleep  throughout  the  night,  and  that  the 
mere  activity  of  a  life  of  labour  will  lead  to  nu¬ 
merous  cures.  These  are  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  male  patients;  those  of  the  females  are  more 
sedentary. 

In  the  Netherlands,  at  Gheel,  Delft,  and  Bever- 
wyk,  the  insane  from  the  neighbouring  towns  are 
sent  to  the  farmers,  who,  far  from  employing  re¬ 
straint  in  any  shape,  are  wholly  ignorant  even  of 
the  means  or  instruments  which  persons  think 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  employing  for 
such  a  purpose  in  establishments  for  the  insane. 
Their  entire  treatment  consists  in  fearlessly  making 
those  poor  creatures  help  them  in  the  work  of  their 
farms ;  and  the  instances  of  patients  escaping  are 
very  few.  These  farmers  are  wiser  than  the  doctors, 
and  they  furnish  an  example  which,  perhaps,  at 
some  future  day  will  become  the  only  rational 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  which  medical  men  ought 
to  adopt  at  once.  But  how  few  there  are  that  com¬ 
prehend  the  power  of  hygienic  regimen  !  It  is  much 
more  easy  to  believe  in  the  infallible  efficacy  of 
drugs,  and  to  follow  the  routine  of  prescribing 
medicines  internally,  than  to  elevate  oneself  to  the 
large  and  philosophical  considerations  which  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  important  modifications  which 
change  of  air,  locality,  and  regimen  stamp  on  all 
diseases,  and  more  especially  on  mental  alienation. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge, 
that  in  these  latter  times  the  treatment  of  mental 
affections  has  in  this  respect  undergone  very  re¬ 
markable  ameliorations,  and  not  to  notice  the  names 
of  those  physicians  who  acquired  celebrity  by  their 
elevated  and  philanthropic  views. 

Dr.  Schneider  considers  daily  labour,  adapted  to 
the  strength  and  inclinations  of  the  patients,  one 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  cure.  According  to 
him,  labour  alone  is  capable  of  preventing  them 
from  giving  themselves  up  to  that  state  of  vague 
reverie  by  which  their  disease  is  kept  up  to  the 
sanie  point,  and  of  making  them  descend  from 
their  imaginary  world,  where  their  reason  is  lost,  to 
the  sphere  of  real  life ;  the  subjection  to  regular 
occupations  necessarily  breaks  upon  the  concate¬ 
nation  of  their  morbid  ideas.  Jacobi  states  that 
the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  patients,  by 
the  measure  and  periodicity  of  work,  restores  regu¬ 
larity  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  revives  the 
moral  sentiments.  Neumann  lays  it  down  as  the 
chief  basis  of  good  treatment,  that  the  insane  should 
be  made  to  provide  for  all  their  wants  by  their 
own  labour,  and  that  the  duty  of  all  is  to  do  every¬ 
thing.  Horn  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly  ; 
he  not  only  maintains  that  occupation  is  the  most 
efiicacious  remedy  for  the  insane,  but  that  even  for 
the  incurable  it  is  an  excellent  palliative;  nay, 


more — he  insists  on  resorting  to  force,  to  compel 
them  to  labour,  not  even  allowing  them  to  choose 
the  kind  of  work  that  best  suits  them.  This 
opinion  seems  too  rigorous  ;  we  prefer  that  of 
Haslam,  Heinroth,  Jacobi,  Guislam,  and  Willis, 
which  recommends  the  patients  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  the  occupations  with  which  they  are  best 
acquainted,  and  with  which  they  are  most  pleased. 
On  this  point  we  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Berg- 
mann,  physician  to  the  fine  hospital  for  the  insane 
at  Hildesheim  : — “  Occupation,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  restores  the  intellect  to  its  normal  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  both  the  mind 
and  body ;  it  is  the  only  means  of  restoring  the 
patient  to  repose  and  good  humour,  and  to  dispose 
him  to  be  patient  and  resigned.’’  M.  Nostitz  has 
developed  the  same  ideas,  in  his  description  of  the 
establishment  at  Sonnenstein.  In  the  part  of  the 
Hospice  of  the  Charite,  at  Berlin,  devoted  to  the 
insane,  M.  Ideler  recommends  almost  all  the 
patients  to  saw  wood  in  the  open  air ;  he  considers 
this  employment  as  the  best  of  specifics.  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Lancaster,  prefers  the  wheelbarrow; 
M.  Neumann  will  only  allow  gardening;  and  M. 
Leopold,  only  rural  labour.  We  would  be  more 
generous,  and  allow  our  patients  every  kind  of 
active  occupation  that  can  strengthen  or  amuse ; 
and  we  would  leave  the  physician  the  office  of 
discovering,  in  the  dispositions  of  his  patients, 
the  kind  of  occupation  best  adapted  for 
them.  Joseph  Franck  mentions,  that,  in  his 
own  private  establishment,  Willis  was  in  the 
habit  of  preventing  his  patients  from  employ¬ 
ing  themselves  at  the  work  they  had  taken 
a  fancy  for  since  their  illness,  while  he  encouraged 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  return  to  that  which 
they  liked  before  their  attack :  we  cannot  account 
for  this  oddity,  which  is  not  founded  on  any  phy¬ 
siological  ground.  Horn,  on  the  contrary,  who  is 
anxious  that  nothing  should  remind  the  patient  of 
the  past,  compels  him  to  undertake  employment 
with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  in  order,  as  he 
says,  that  everything  may  appear  new  and  strange 
to  him.  These  two  contradictory  opinions  so  plainly 
refute  each  other,  that  we  cannot  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  them.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  occupy 
the  patients  according  to  their  habits  and  in¬ 
clinations,  to  vary  and  suspend  their  labour,  and 
thus  to  produce  by  this  succession  of  physical 
emotions  a  most  salutary  diversion  from  their  habits 
of  delirium. 

Thus,  in  summer,  hoeing  in  the  garden,  planting, 
sowing,  haymaking,  gathering  ripe  fruits,  digging, 
taking  care  of  flower  borders,  aud  keeping  the 
garden  in  order;  and  in  winter, carpentry,  cabinet¬ 
making,  keeping  clean,  spinning,  knitting,  and 
sewing,  form  in  general  the  usual  occupations  at 
which  in  an  establishment  the  respective  divisions 
of  the  males  and  females  are  to  be  employed. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  180.) 

“  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.” 

INSANITY  vitiates  ALL  ACTS. 

Formerly  any  persons  might  be  placed  in  a  mad¬ 
house  ;  subsequently  a  great  improvement  took 
place,  and  it  was  wisely  ordered  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  unless  his  insanity  was  certified  by  two 
medical  men,  who  had  separately  visited  the  patient, 
and  that  neither  of  these  should  be  the  proprietor 
of  the  house  into  which  such  patient  was  received  • 
aud,  according  to  the  New  Bill,  the  medical  men 
must  now  state  the  reason  or  ground  upon  which 
they  have  formed  their  opinions. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  New  Bill,  all 
places  in  which  there  are  lunatics,  whether  public 
or  private  asylums,  gaols,  workhouses,  or  private 
houses,  are  to  be  visited  by  the  Commissioners,  to 
ascertain  all  necessary  particulars  respecting  the 
lunatics,  and  particularly  as  to  whether  they  are 
unjustly  confined;  their  report  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  medical  men  who  sign  the  certificates  must 
state  the  facts  upon  which  their  opinion  is 
grounded. 


Every  medical  superintendent  is  also  to  keep  a 
medical  case  book,  in  which  the  name,  age,  resi¬ 
dence,  condition,  and  form  of  disease,  are  to  be 
entered,  and  on  each  separate  visit  the  medical 
treatment  is  to  be  described. 

Another  important  provision  of  Lord  Ashley’s 
Act  is  the  regulation  respecting  unlicensed  houses. 
No  one  can  now  be  admitted  into  such  a  residence 
without  two  medical  certificates  ;  and  a  return  of 
the  patient’s  name,  &c.,  is  to  be  immediately  made 
to  the  Commissioners ;  and  it  is  further  diiccted 
that,  in  such  cases,  a  medical  man  shall  occasion¬ 
ally  visit  the  patient,  and  at  each  visit  record  in 
the  medical  case  book  the  treatment,  both  moral 
and  medical.  And  the  Commissioners,  having  the 
power  to  visit  all  places  in  which  lunatics  are  con¬ 
fined,  will  direct  special  attention  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  house. 

The  Commissioners  are  not  expected  to  interfere 
where  alunatic  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  where  no  pro¬ 
fit  is  derived  from  the  charge. 

Full  powers  are  given  to  the  Commissioners  as  to 
regulating  the  diet  of  patients,  or  their  general 
accommodation ;  and  they  may  also  discharge 
patients  when  they  consider  it  proper  so  to  do. 

According  to  this  new  Act,  any  person  consider¬ 
ing  himself  to  have  been  confined  unjustly  may 
apply  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  with¬ 
out  fee,  will  deliver  a  copy  of  the  certificates  and 
the  order,  by  which  authority  he  was  confined  ;  and, 
should  it  be  found  by  the  Commissioners  that  any 
person  has  been  unjustly  confined,  the  Home  Se¬ 
cretary  has  the  power  to  direct  the  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral  to  prosecute  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 

Licensed  houses,  containing  one  hundred  patients 
or  more,  must  have  a  resident  legally-qualified 
medical  attendant;  if  accommodating  less  than 
one  hundred  and  more  than  fifty  patients,  a  legally- 
qualified  practitioner  must  visit  the  house  daily ; 
if  there  be  less  than  fifty  patients  a  medical  man 
must  attend  twice  in  every  week. 

A  plan  of  the  house,  together  with  the  medical 
visitation  book  and  the  medical  case  book,  are  to 
be  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment. 

It  is  also  an  important  fact  that,  when  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  any  particular  person  is  or  has 
been  under  confinement,  an  application  has  only 
to  be  made  to  the  Commissioners,  who  will,  if  they 
consider  it  proper,  direct  their  clerk  to  search  and 
give  the  required  information.  The  same  can  also 
be  effected  by  the  order  of  one  of  the  Visitors,  if  in 
his  own  district. 

The  Commissioners  and  the  Visitors  have  also  the 
power  to  authorize  friends  or  relations  to  visit  any 
patients,  at  reasonable  hours,  with  or  without  re¬ 
striction. 

When  patients  are  placed  in  a  private  and  un¬ 
licensed  house,  the  orders  and  certificates  are  kept 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  “  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  register." 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  appears  to 
include  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  around  London. 
A  physician  and  barrister,  as  Commissioners,  must 
visit,  without  notice,  every  licensed  house  within 
their  jurisdiction,  at  the  least  four  times  in  each 
year;  while  houses  beyond  their  jurisdiction  must 
be  visited  twice  in  every  year.  Their  inspection  of 
every  part  of  the  premises,  as  also  of  the  patients, 
is  expected  to  be  minute,  and  a  report  is  to  be 
made  by  them  in  the  “  Patients’  Book.”  Their  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  only  to  inspect  the  premises,  but  also  the 
patients,  the  particular  form  and  system  of  treat¬ 
ment,  the  classification,  the  occupations  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  when  divine  service  is  performed  ;  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  medical  case  book,  and  particularly  to 
ascertain  whether  the  orders  and  certificates  are 
regular ;  and,  after  such  visit,  the  Commissioners 
may  enter  in  “  The  Patients’ Book”  such  remarks 
as  they  consider  suitable  or  necessary. 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  are  very  great, 
and  the  act  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  philanthropic 
nobleman  whose  name  it  bears;  and  a  very  full  and 
correct  analysis  of  this  act  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Winslow,  to  whose  labours  I  must  refer  the  reader 
who  requires  more  minute  information  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

[Act  8  and  9  Viet.,  c.  100.  For  the  Regulation 
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of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics,  with  Ana¬ 
lysis,  by  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  1845.] 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  would  be 
wrong:  to  rest  content  with  what  has  been  already 
effected.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  extensive,  as  they  may  enter 
wherever  lunatics  are,  at  whatever  hour  they  please, 
and  as  often  as  they  consider  necessary  ;  nothing 
can  be  fuller,  more  complete,  or  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  But  the  error  appears  to  be  in  the  limited 
number  of  visiting  Commissioners ;  it  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  use  to  invest  persons  with  powers, 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  prepared  and 
enabled  to  carry  out  those  powers.  Now,  suppose 
the  Commissioners  just  appointed,  all  of  whom  are 
extremely  well  deserving  of  such  appointment, 
were  each  employed  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  their 
official  duties,  still  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  do  the  requisite  duty  efficiently.  It  is  very 
judicious  to  have  these  six  paid  Commissioners,  and 
most  useful  and  capable  they  are  for  framing  regu¬ 
lations  and  for  general  superintendence ;  but  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  have  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  appointed  by  Government,  so 
that,  instead  of  their  having  to  travel  “  thousands" 
of  miles,  districts  should  be  more  limited  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  partial  and  occasional  inspections,  they 
should  be  constant,  systematic,  and  searching. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  errors  will 
prevail,  however  strict  the  surveillance,  while 
lunatics  can  be  made  the  subject  of  profit  ;  remove 
this  temptation,  and  you  tahe  away  the  chief  source 
of  the  evil.  While  private  asylums  are  open  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  and  while  the  large  sums 
gained  by  confining  their  unfortunate  and  helpless 
inmates  can  be  realized,  dishonesty  will  exist.  It 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  have  as  many 
inmates  as  can  pay  the  required  board,  and  also  to 
detain  them  in  his  establishment  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  numbers 
of  persons  who  have  convalesced,  lapse  into  con¬ 
firmed  error,  and  subsequently  become  imbecile, 
because  they  have  been  unnecessarily  mixed  up 
with  others  holding  more  erroneous  errors  than 
themselves,  and  because,  when  actually  recovering, 
instead  of  associating  with  those  who  are  sane, 
they  find  themselves  surrounded  with  everything 
irrational. 

When  convalescent  and  requesting  to  return 
home,  they  are  refused,  and  friends  even  then  are 
often  denied  them.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  detail  the  anguish  without,  and  the  despair 
within  ! — the  friends  pining  to  see  their  nearest  rela¬ 
tive;  that  relative  quite  conscious,  and  feeling  the 
ties  which  bind  her  to  her  friends,  is  wasting  her 
strength,  until  hope  departs,  and  despair  at  length 
weighs  her  down  to  the  most  desponding  and  de¬ 
pressing  melancholy.  Friends  may  now  come,  but 
’tis  too  late — the  thread  is  broken,  the  balance  is 
outweighed,  she  walks  in  madness.  Had  hope  been 
kept  alive,  she  might  have  journeyed  on  some  few 
months  more  in  distant  expectancy  ;  but  to  her  soft 
appeal,  too  oft  repeated  for  the  rude  ears  it  met, 
whether  she  might  soon  see  her  mother  ?  the  cruel 
answer  of  a  heartless  keeper,  disclosed  in  terms  too 
plain  its  utter  hopelessness,  and  with  one  loud 
shriek  her  cry  goes  up  to  Heaven.  Be  assured,  if  so 
much  iniquity,  so  much  vice,  so  much  oppression, 
so  much  dishonesty,  so  much  revolting  and  Augean 
filth  have  been  proved  to  exist  in  lunatic  asylums, 
much  greater  were  these  enormities,  and  much 
more  frequent  their  recurrence,  than  those  which 
have  been  detailed. 

All  lunatics  should  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  if  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  insane, even  as  to  its  minutest  detail, 
were  subjected  to  the  authority,  regulation,  or  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  high  functionary  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  a  great  improvement  would  soon  take 
place. 

To  have  lunatic  asylums  supported  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  its  immediate  control,  and  with  me¬ 
dical  officers  and  attendants  receiving  their 
emoluments  from  the  same  source,  no  one  connected 
with  the  establishment  deriving  any  interest  what¬ 
ever  from  the  patients — here  all  temptation  to  de¬ 
tain  a  convalescent,  or  to  receive  an  improper  case, 
is  at  once  removed  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  irre¬ 
gularity  occurring,  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 


prevent  it  should  be  liable  to  be  at  once  dismissed  : 
this  power  of  dismissal,  to  a  certain  extent,  ex¬ 
plains  how  all  the  formalities  and  punctilios  con¬ 
nected  with  various  offices  under  Government  are 
so  rigidly  exacted  and  sustained. 

The  abuses  existing,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
institutions  for  the  insane,  have  been  but  partially 
known  ;  the  difficulty  is  very  great  in  arriving  at  a 
correct  detail  of  alt  the  horrors  attending  lunatic 
asylums. 

The  system  of  admitting  patients,  and  of  mixing 
them  together,  even  in  those  asylums  where  there 
is  the  best  classification,  is  very  defective;  but  some 
establishments  can  only  be  considered  as  “  maga¬ 
zines  and  reservoirs  to  perpetuate  insanity,”  or 
“  nurseries  and  manufactories  for  madness.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  public 
attention  having  being  strongly  directed  towards 
the  treatment  of  lunatics,  several  of  the  abuses 
which  were  so  common  are  being  gradually  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  those  unfortunate  creatures  whose 
very  helplessness  demands  increased  care,  comfort, 
and  sympathy,  are  not  so  commonly  treated  as 
brute  beasts.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  County 
Asylums,  those  patients  who  formerly  slept  on 
straw,  now  have  comfortable  flock  beds,  and  their 
happiness  and  comfort  have  been  studied  in  various 
ways;  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  change 
are  at  once  manifest.  There  is  less  noise  and  more 
personal  cleanliness,  the  patients  are  more  cheerful 
and  much  less  violent,  insubordinate,  and  de¬ 
structive,  while  the  attempts  at  self-destruction,  or 
at  escape,  have  been  wonderfully  diminished. 
There  is  now  more  confidence  placed  by  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  medical  and  general  attendants ;  they 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  tyrannical  enemies,  and 
their  instructions  and  wishes  are  often  at  once 
obeyed  with  cheerfulness;  the  consequence  of  all 
this  is,  that  while  there  are  fewer  deaths,  there  are 
more  recoveries,  and  the  health  of  all  the  patients 
is  materially  improved. 

Lunatic  asylums  should  no  longer  resemble  gaols ; 
the  iron  barriers  must  be  removed,  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  handcuffs,  manacles,  and  hobbles, 
must  be  melted  into  lamp-posts,  that  the  light  which 
they  will  transmit  may  not  only  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  patients  by  night,  but  will  give  an 
additional  means  of  security,  by  enabling  the  attend¬ 
ants  to  see  everything  that  is  going  on  around 
them.  The  very  fact  of  nervous  and  timid  persons 
knowing  that  outside  their  rooms,  in  the  corridor, 
the  dreaded  darkness  and  gloom  are  dispelled  by 
cheerful  light,  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  calm¬ 
ing  and  preventing  their  fears  and  apprehensions. 

No  lunatic  asylum  should  be  built  except  upon 
the  most  approved  principles,  and  in  which  air  and 
light  can  freely  enter :  for  although,  in  incipient 
cases,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  modify  the 
light,  or  even  to  partially  darken  a  room,  yet,  upon 
the  general  mass  of  patients,  light  is  now  well 
known  to  be  of  essential  benefit. 

Buildings  for  the  insane  should  be  specially  con¬ 
structed  ;  the  mere  adaptation  of  a  house,  however 
large,  can  never  be  rendered  sufficiently  commodi¬ 
ous,  and  the  attention  of  Government  should  be 
directed  particularly  to  this  subject;  indeed  the 
Commissioners  have  already  suggested  that  houses 
should  be  suitable,  convenient,  and  well  adapted,  to 
comjortahly  receive  the  numbers  for  which  they  are 
licensed,  especial  care  being  taken  that  they  are 
well  aired,  ventilated,  and  warmed ;  also,  that  the 
patients  should  be  suitably  clothed,  and  sleep  on 
comfortable  beds,  in  properly  furnished  rooms;  and 
that  the  rooms  in  which  they  pass  the  day  should 
be  different  from  those  in  which  they  sleep  at 
night ;  a  place  being  also  set  apart  for  exercise 
during  wet  weather. 

Very  properly  the  Commissioners  have  attached 
great  importance  to  exercise  and  amusements,  for, 
while  it  is  essential  that  good  and  proper  food 
should  be  provided  for  the  patients,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  enjoy  and 
digest  this  aliment,  which,  as  is  welt  known,  is  much 
encouraged  by  exercise.  The  great  importance  of 
is  strongly  exemplified  by  Dr.  Thurnham,  who 
states  that,  in  three  asylums  where  it  was  liberal,  the 
recoveries  averaged  43’7  per  cent.,  the  mean  aver¬ 
age  of  deaths  being  9  35  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  four 
institutions  where  the  diet  was  less  liberal  and 


nutritious,  the  recoveries  only  averaged  36'75  per 
cent.,  and  the  mean  mortality  was  as  high  as  14’54 
per  cent. 

Classification  is  of  course  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  that  dangenms 
lunatics  are  not  mixed  up  with  the  placid  and 
contented.  The  noisy  and  restless  should  he  put 
together,  and  those  who  are  dirty  and  offensive 
should  be  kept  aijart  from  those  who  are  clean.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  that  the  dangerous  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  quiet,  but  in  some  instances  they 
should  be  kept  quite  alone;  the  greatest  precaution 
and  surveillance  being  exercised  towards  epileptics, 
who  shmild  always  be  placed  by  themselves  ;  so 
those  who  are  desponding  only  augment  each 
other’s  depression  and  melancholy,  and  may  even 
in  this  way  encourage  suicide.  It  is  also  very  ad¬ 
visable  that  the  young  should  be  kept  separate  from 
the  old,  and  never  allowed  even  to  see  those  who 
are  becoming  decrepid  or  imbecile.  So,  again,  those 
who  are  educated  almost  invariably  become  worse 
from  mixing  with  the  illiterate;  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  put  those  of  the  sarne  rank  and 
acquirements  together. 

These  few  remarks  will  serve  to  show  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  to  be  overcome  in  classifying 
the  patients  of  a  large  e-stablishment. 

An  asylum  is  at  present  a  necessary  evil,  and,  as 
many  patients  must  be  congregated  under  one, 
roof,  the  greatest  judgment  will  be  required  to 
prevent  the  least  possible  amount  of  mischief ;  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  most  patient  in¬ 
vestigation  and  selection,  and  by  the  constant 
supervision  of  an  active,  intelligent,  responsible, 
and  humane  superintendent.  Lunatic  asylums 
should  be  exclusively  such  :  for  to  admit  merely 
nervous,  imbecile,  or  dejected  persons,  to  associate 
with  lunatic.-*,  is  to  aggravate  and  confirm  their 
symptoms,  and  will,  indeed,  often  render  them 
themselves  lunatic. 

To  admit  persons  as  hoarders  into  an  asylum  is 
so  objectionable,  and  may  tend  to  so  many  abuses, 
and  to  so  much  iniquity,  that  it  should  be  treated 
as  a  criminal  offence,  and  should  be  most  severely 
punished. 

The  insane  should  never  be  mixed  up  with 
criminal  lunatics,  who  should  always  be  confined 
in  separate  buildings  by  themselves ;  and  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  they  scarcely  exceed  250  in  number,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  England,  it  might  perhaps  be 
advisable  to  have  criminal  lunatics  all  confined  in 
one  building;  and,  as  it  might  be  thought  some¬ 
what  dangerous  to  place  so  great  a  number 
t:^gether,  it  would  be  quite  practicable  so  to  arrange, 
without  any  additional  expense  to  the  State,  that 
the  barracks  necessary  for  quartering  troops 
should  be  so  near  the  asylum  as  that  an  efficient 
guard  should  be  always  on  duty  ;  their  assistance 
would  never  be  required  unless  the  keepers  were 
likely  to  be  overpowered,  white  the  moral  effect 
produced  by  their  contiguity  would  alone  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  effect  the  object  intended. 


MEDICO-LF.GAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Every  person  is  presumed  to  be  of  sound  mind 
until  the  contrary  is  proved.  A  sound  mind  is 
wholly  free  from  delusion,  the  perception  and  com¬ 
parison  is  correct,  while  the  propensities,  passions 
and  affections  are  under  self-control.  , 

While  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  be  pro¬ 
tected,  yet  there  are  cases  where  it  is  a  kindness  to 
the  patient  and  to  his  family  to  prevent  him  from 
ruining  himself  and  them ;  as  when  a  man  executes 
acts  which  he,  during  sane  intervals,  regrets. 
Should  such  a  person  be  allow'cd  constantly  to  re¬ 
peat  these  ruinous  indiscretions?  Should  it  not  be 
put  out  of  his  power  ?  Is  he  able  and  fit,  con¬ 
sistently,  to  exercise  civil  rights? 

A  man  may  be  mad  medically,  but  not  medico- 
legally,  and  many  persons  have  very  properly  been 
set  at  liberty  by  a  jury,  when  physicians  have  pro¬ 
nounced  them  insane :  for  the  point  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  is  not  as  to  whether  erroneous  feelings  or 
ideas  exist,  but  do  they  incapacitated  Has  the 
party  sufficient  self-control  and  sufficient  self- 
direction  ?  It  is  not  as  to  whether  mental  derange¬ 
ment  exists,  but  does  it  exist  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  deprive  the  alleged  lunatic  of  such  a. degree  or 
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judgment  as  is  necessary  and  essential  for  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs. 

The  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  right  of  property 
must  not  be  unnecessarily  invaded  ;  and  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  for  the  public  interest  if  some 
more  definite  rules  than  those  at  present  existing 
could  be  laid  down. 

It  appears  that  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  though  usually 
delegated  by  the  Monarch  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Gnat  Seal,  under  a  special  warrant  of  the  Crown, 
signed  by  two  of  the  Ministers  of  State.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  observed,  that  in  a  case  of  lunacy  the 
Lord  Chancellor  does  not  act  as  representing  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but,  by  virtue  of  a  special  com¬ 
mission  from  the  Crown,  takes  care  of  the  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lunatic. 

The  Crown  has  the  power  of  taking  care  of  the 
person  and  property  of  a  lunatic,  subject  to  an  in¬ 
quisition  of  lunacy ;  but  a  person  may  also  be  con¬ 
fined  by  his  relatives  or  friends. 

A  petition  must  be  presented,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  person  authorized  by  the  Crown  to  exercise 
the  authority,  who,  finding  it  to  be  a  case  demand¬ 
ing  inquiry,  sends  it  before  a  jury. 

Lord  Eldon  has  laid  it  down  as  unquestionable, 
that  the  Crown  has  not  in  England  the  power  of 
taking  upon  Itself  the  care  of  any  individuals,  either 
as  to  their  persons  or  their  property,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  of  unsound  mind,  without  the  verdict 
of  a  jury;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  in  some 
cases,  where  immediate  protection  is  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary,  interfere  temporarily,  and  take  care  of  the 
person  until  a  jury  has  decided  as  to  the  state  of 
mind. 

A  Commission  should  not  be  granted,  nor  indeed 
is  it  allowed,  unless  it  will  be  beneficial  for  a 
lunatic’s  mental  health  and  property,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  lady,  who  was  decidedly  lunatic,  and  who  was 
properly  taken  care  of  by  her  husband,  a  Com- 
mis.Bion  was  refused,  as  there  was  nothing  in  his 
conduct  which  was  prejudicial  to  her  property  or 
person,  and  consequently  a  Commission  was  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary. — ExpaHc  Tomlinson  and  ex 
parte  Broadhurst,  1  Ves.  and  Bca.  57.  Shelford, 

p.  61. 

Where  there  is  disposition  of  property,  insanity 
or  unsoundness  of  mind  is  generally  decided  by  a 
jury.  The  expenses  of  a  Commission  in  lunacy  are 
so  great  that  it  seems  very  desirable  that  in  those 
cases  where  the  property  is  small,  and  where  no 
doubt  whatever  exists  as  to  the  unsoundness  of 
mind,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have  the 
power  of  at  once  appointing  some  person,  und^r 
certain  restrictions,  and  having  given  security,  to 
manage  the  lunatic’s  estate.  At  present  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  not  this  power;  many  such  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  made,  and  have  been  usually, 
although  not  uniformly,  refused.  In  some  special 
cases,  insanity  or  umsoundness  of  mind  has  been 
determined,  on  affidavit  only,  by  either  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  by  a  Master  in  Chancery.— P.  35, 
Shelford  on  Lunacy, 

As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  personally  to  decide  respecting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  estate  of  every  lunatic,  his  Lordship, 
subsequently  to  the  person  being  found  lunatic  by 
his  Commissioners,  refers  it  to  a  Master  in  lunacy, 
who  reports.  The  Lord  Chancellor  either  confirms 
this  report  or  directs  further  investigation,  or  makes 
such  other  order  as  he  thinks  the  case  may  require. 

If  any  persons  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Master’s 
report,  they  may  state  their  objections  in  writing, 
and  lay  it  before  the  Master,  and,  after  it  has  been 
settled  by  the  Master,  the  parties  objecting  can,  by 
petition,  bring  it  before  the  Lord  Chaneellor.  Any 
further  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Queen  in 
Council. 

A  lunatic  means  an  insane  person,  whether  idiotic, 
lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mind.  Idiocy  never  can  be 
mistaken  ;  respecting  it  the  law  is  clear.  Lunacy 
plainly  refers  to  those  who  were  once  of  sound  mind, 
and  now  possess  the  power  of  reasoning,  but  on 
imaginary  or  false  principles ;  it  is  not  so  evident 
what  is  meant  by  unsoundness  of  mind,  but  it 
probably  means  an  imbecility  sufficiently  great  as 
to  prevent  the  individual  from  managing  his  own 
affairs.  Madness  is  a  total  alienation  of  mind. 

The  cases  which  come  prominently  before  the 


public  are  almost  invariably  those  where  there  is 
great  doubt  and  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  the  person  is  or  is  not  of  unsound  mind. 
Where  the  symptoms  are  so  demonstrative  that  a 
jury  at  once  decides,  the  case  occasions  no  interest; 
but  where  tlie  alleged  lunatic  exhibits  a  good 
memory,  estimates  well,  in  many  respects,  the 
various  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and  is 
even  subtle  and  acute,  the  case  is  more  perplexing, 
and  often  occasions  considerable  public  indigna¬ 
tion.  But,  in  addition  to  these  qualities,  a  man 
may  even  reason  well,  yet  upon  false  premises;  he 
mistakes  fancies  for  realities,  the  imagination  over¬ 
powers  reality  and  fact ;  he  is  hallucinated.  Now, 
the  great  jioint  to  determine  is,  whether  such  hal¬ 
lucination  prejudices  his  own  safety  or  that  of 
others  ;  if  so,  he  must  be  put  under  some  degree  of 
restraint ;  but,  no  such  danger  existing,  then  the 
next  inquiry  should  be,  does  such  hallucination 
prejudice  his  interest  or  the  interests  of  his  family, 
more  particularly  of  his  wife  or  children  ?  If  not, 
to  interfere  with  him  in  any  way  is  unjust,  in¬ 
equitable.  A  man  may  hold  very  erroneous 
opinions  upon  politics  or  religion,  may  entertain 
very  absurd  ideas  respecting  himself  or  others,  and 
yet  may  manage  his  estate  with  the  greatest  cir¬ 
cumspection  and  prudence. 

Perfect  capacity,  legally  defined,  means  a  person 
of  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  who 
can  talk  rationally  and  sensibly,  and  is  capable  of 
any  rational  act  requiring  thought,  judgment,  and 
reflection.  An  unsound  mind  is  generally  charac¬ 
terized  by  delusion  ;  idealities  being  mistaken  for 
realities,  with  a  perversion  of  the  moral  and  social 
feelin-js.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  true 
criterion  or  test  of  insanity  is  delusion^  for  in  moral 
insanity  the  patient  does  not  conceive  something  to 
exist  which  has  no  existence;  it  isquite  true  in  many, 
nay,  in  most,  cases  of  insanity,  there  is  delusion — 
which  is  so  called  when  a  patient  cannot  \)&  perma¬ 
nently  reasoned  out  of  a  false  idea  or  conception, 
which  of  itself  is  so  irrational  that  no  rational 
person  could  believe  it. 

‘‘  Where  there  is  delusion  of  mind  there  is  in¬ 
sanity — that  is  when  persons  believe  things  to  exist 
which  exist  only,  or  at  least  in  that  degree  exist 
only,  in  their  own  imagination,  and  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  which  neither  argument  nor  proof  can 
convince  them,  they  are  of  unsound  mind;  or,  as 
one  of  the  counsel  accurately  expressed  it,  it  is  only 
the  belief  of  facts  which  no  rational  person  would 
have  believed.” 

In  many  cases  the  most  important  ])roof  of  in¬ 
sanity  is  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  ;  particular  acts,  however  indiscreet  in  some 
persons,  are  habitual,  and  form  nothing  more  than 
the  daily  routine,  whereas  the  .same  occurring  in 
others  would  at  once  indicate  the  insane  condition; 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  and  essential  to  compare 
the  present  with  the  past. 

Insanity  should  generally  be  considered  such 
from  repeated  errors  or  indiscretions,  and  not  from 
one  error  or  indiscretion  only;  but,  when  a  person 
has  once  been  proved  insane,  acts  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  doubtful  acquire  more  force, 
as  affording  proofs  of  insanity. 

There  is  no  discretionary  power  where  a  person 
is  merely^  extravagant  and  ridiculous ;  but  in  a 
legal  inquiry  the  question  is,  can  the  person  manage 
his  own  affairs,  or  is  he  unsafe  to  himself  or  to 
others  ? 

A  person  of  merely  weak  understanding  is  con¬ 
sidered  competent  to  perform  civil  acts;  legally, 
he  must  be  either  compos  mentis  or  non  compos 
mentis,  and  therefore,  unless  he  is  proved  unsound, 
he  may  exercise  civil  rights,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  an  equitable  incapacity  where  there  is  a 
legal  capacity. 

W  here  capacity  ends  and  incapacity  begins  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  individual  merits  and  peculiarities 
of  each  case,  and  must  as  such,  where  there  is 
doubt,  be  decided  by  a  jury.  It  demands  neither 
legal  nor  medical  sense  to  determine  the  question, 
although,  in  some  cases,  either  or  both  may  occa¬ 
sionally^  aid  in  the  decision ;  but  common  sense 
almost  invariably  enables  a’ jury  to  find  a  sound, 
discreet,  and  honest  verdict.  The  object  of  a  jury 
is  to  decide  whether  a  person  is  competent 
or  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs,  and  wit¬ 


nesses  are  generally  produced  on  both  sides.  Some 
will  state  they  have  long  known  the  person 
in  question,  and  consider  him  decidedly  impede; 
and  on  the  other  side  they  may  say  how  highly 
qualified  he  is,  being  a  good  scholar,  attentive  to  his 
own  interest,  and  they  consider  him  a  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  understanding.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  man  may  be  learned,  may  be  able  to  answer 
questions  well,  and  yet  be  incompetent  upon  a 
point  of  great  consequence  where  he  represents 
an  estate.  If,  for  instance,  he  cannot  perform  the 
most  simple  process  of  arithmetic,  and  cannot  tell 
the  difference  between  one  shilling  and  twenty 
pence,  or  between  the  years  1810  and  1834,  it  is 
not  likely  such  a  man  can  judge  whether  his  estates 
are  or  are  not  managed  with  honesty  and  prudence ; 
or,  supposing  the  heir  to  an  estate,  when  of  age,  to 
be  asked  if  a  silver  watch  cost  £4  and  a  gold  watch 
£40,  what  is  the  difference?  and  we  received  for 
reply  £4 — and  that  no  effort  of  the  mind,  and  no 
proof,  could  convince  him  that  the  difference  was 
£36,  and  not  £4,  can  such  a  person  be  considered 
competent?  As  a  labourer  he  might  be  competent, 
and  might  till  the  ground  with  more  physical  force 
than  a  first* rate  mathematician;  but,  supposing 
such  a  person  to  be  the  heir  to  a  large  estate,  I 
cannot  believe  it  would  be  right  to  allow  him  to 
be  exposed  to  be  plundered  by  any  of  the  numerous 
harpies  who  are  always  looking  out  for  victims. 
But  because  I  think  him  unfit  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  or  rather  his  own  estate,  is  it  supposed  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  locked  up  in  a  madhouse, 
or  be  fettered  and  bound  at  home,  and  treated  as 
some  irrational  brute,  rather  than  as  a  man  merely 
ignorant,  weakened,  or  imbecile  upon  some  par¬ 
ticular  point  ?  No,  it  having  been  found  that  he 
was  incompetent,  he  should  receive  that  degree  of 
control  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  might  consider 
adapted  to  the  case;  this  might  in  some  instances 
be  so  slight  as  merely  to  require  that  all  deeds 
executed  by  the  individual  in  question  should  re¬ 
ceive  his  Lordship’s  approval,  or  in  other  cases, 
where  there  was  violence  and  danger,  these  might 
necessitate  actual  confinement :  the  degree  of  in¬ 
competency  regulating  the  degree  of  control  or 
surveillance. 

While  “  compos  mentis  ”  legally  means  one  in 
his  senses,  "■non  compos  mentis"  signifies  one  out 
of  his  senses.  Unsoundness  of  mind,  according  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  means  not  weakness  of  under¬ 
standing,  but  a  total  deprivation  of  sense,  thereby 
considering  it  equivalent  with  the  term  non 
compos  mentis,  it  being  a  depravity  of  reason,  or 
want  of  it,  and  not  mere  weakness  of  mind. 

Lord  Eldon  says,  “  Of  late  the  question  has  not 
been  whether  the  party  is  insane,  but  the  Court  has 
thought  itself  authorized  to  issue  the  Commission 
de  lunatico  inquirendo,  provided  it  is  made  out 
that  the  party  is  unable  to  act  with  any  proper  or 
provident  management,  liable  to  be  robbed  by  any 
one,  under  imbecility  of  mind,  not  stiictly  insanity, 
but,  as  to  the  mischief,  calling  for  as  much  protec¬ 
tion  as  actual  insanity.” — 8  Vesey' sliep.  67,  Ridgway 
V.  Darxoin. 

So  that  Lord  Hardwicke  held  that  “  unsound 
mind”  meant  an  insane  lunatic,  while  Lord  Eldon 
subsequently  understood  by  it  an  intermediate  state 
between  idiocy  and  lunacy, this  imbecility  rendering 
a  person  a  fit  object  for  a  Commission  of  lunacy. 
So  that,  since  Lord  Hardwicke’s  time,  Commissions 
in  the  nature  of  those  of  lunacy  are  now  applied 
to  cases  where  there  is  such  an  imbecility  of  mind 
as  renders  a  person  incompetent  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  own  affairs,  or  liable  to  he  imposed  on. 
— Ex  parte  Cranmer,  12  Ves.,  pp.  445-447. 

The  proper  return  to  such  a  Commission  is  “  that 
the  party  is  of  unsound  mind,  so  that  he  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  government  of  himself;”  and  a  re¬ 
turn  “  that  he  is  so  debilitated  as  to  be  incapable  of 
the  general  management  of  his  affairs,”  being  too 
loose,  was  quashed,  and  a  new  Commission  issued. 

Imbecility  and  incapacity  are  not  sufficient  by 
themselves  unless  the  party  be  of  unsound  mind, 
and  the  jury  find  him  to  be  so. — Coxcen’s  Rep.,  vol. 
4,p.  207. 

Incompetence  of  figures,  as  decided  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  is  not  evidence  of  lunacy ;  and  we  find, 
Sherwood  v.  Sanderson,  that  Kitty  Sherwood’s  was 
a  case  of  mere  imbecility,  proceeding  from  epilepsy. 
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not  connected  with  idiocy  or  lunacy.  This  lady 
answered  questions  on  every  subject  except  figures, 
and  the  jury  were  satisfied  that,  even  upon  that 
subject  in  which  she  was  defective,  her  mind  was 
capable  of  improvement. —  T’cs.  Itcp.,vol.  19, p.  282. 

So  in  in  Lord  Donegal’s  case,  in  1750,  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  lunacy  was  refused,  because  merely  of 
weak  understanding  and  imbecile  mind.  The 
alleged  lunatic  answered  many  questions  in  court 
very  rationally,  but  could  not  respond  to  the  rnost 
common  queries  respecting  figures.  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hardwicke  did  not  consider  this  a  sufficient 
foundation  to  grant  a  Commission. 

Anew  Commission  was  applied  for  in  June,  1751, 
and  a  new  inspection  ordered,  and  on  April  22, 
1762,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said — “  In  the  present 
case  I  allow  Lord  Donegal  is  of  very  weak  under¬ 
standing,  and  of  no  resolution  of  mind ;  but  that 
is  not  sufficient  for  me  whereon  to  ground  a  Com¬ 
mission.  If  I  was  to  grant  any,  it  must  be  that 
of  idiocy,  for  no  time  is  mentioned  when  he  was 
of  better  understanding.”  And  it  appeared  that 
the  extent  of  Lord  Donegal’s  estates  did  not  alter 
the  question :  his  Lordship  stating,  “  that  fraud 
and  imposition  upon  weakness  is  a  sufficient  ground 
to  set  aside  a  will  of  real,  much  more  of  personal, 
estate,  and  yet  such  weakness  is  not  sufficient  to 
ground  a  Commission.  There  was  a  case  in  Lord 
Harcourt’s  time,  where,  though  one  could  not  be 
proved  a  lunatic,  yet,  from  the  imposition  upon  his 
weakness,  this  court  relieved  against  a  deed  ob¬ 
tained  from  him ;  immediately  after  the  decree, 
the  grantee  in  this  deed  got  a  release  of  the  decree 
from  him;  against  this  also  the  court  relieved ;  and 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  Lord  Harcourt  ordered 
that  he  should  not  e.xecute  any  future  deed,  but 
with  consent  of  the  court.  It  may  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  tbe  line  between  sucb  weakness  which 
is  the  proper  object  of  relief  in  this  court,  and  such 
as  amounts  to  insanity ;  however,  the  denying  a 
Commission  does  not  exclude  from  relief  against  any 
deeds  or  wills  which  may  be  improperly  obtained.” 
—  Ves.  Sen.  Rep.  by  Bell,  vol.  2,/».  407. 

So  that  the  imbecility  to  answer  even  the  most 
simple  questions  of  arithmetic,  as  in  Lord  Donegal’s 
case,  was  considered  no  foundation  for  granting  a 
Commission  ;  but  Lord  Eldon  could  not  understand 
what  was  intended  by  his  predecessors  when  they 
considered  that  the  want  of  power  to  comprehend 
the  most  simple  proposition  of  figures  was  no 
evidence  of  an  unsound  state  of  mind. — Sherwood 
V.  Sanderson,  19  Fes.  286. 

If  the  attention  cannot  be  fixed,  if  the  memory 
is  so  defective  that  the  most  ordinary  occurrences 
and  facts  cannot  be  remembered,  if  there  is  such 
an  incomprehension  of  figures  that  a  person  cannot 
tell  that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  cannot  discern 
the  difference  between  £3  or  £40,  how  can  such  an 
individual  be  considered  capable  or  competent  to 
manage  his  affairs?  His  butler  might  daily  ab¬ 
stract  £37,  leaving  his  deluded  but  contented 
master  with  £3  ;  or  his  steward  could  appropriate 
£2,000,  and  as  easily  in  some  instances  ten  times 
that  amount,  without  his  principal  detecting  this 
dishonesty :  for  how  can  an  individual  who  cannot 
see,  or,  even  when  shown,  cannot  perceive,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  one  shilling  and  twenty  pence — 
how  can  such  a  person  be  presumed  to  know  the 
difference  between  12  or  £20,000?  Surely  in 
such  a  case  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  undoubted 
incompetency  of  such  a  person  to  manage  his  own 
affairs;  but,  because  unequal  to  manage  his  own 
estate,  that  is  no  reason  wliy  he  is  to  be  confined  or 
be  sliut  up.  Such  a  person  may  be  so  placed  as  to 
enjoy  life  exceedingly ;  and  to  prevent  such  happi¬ 
ness,  or  unnecessarily  to  cause  uneasiness  or  dis¬ 
content,  should  be  treated  as  a  criminal  offence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DUMAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
No.  III. 


THE  NUTRITION  OF  PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

Nitrogen  is  introduced  into  plants  in  two  ways  : 
1st,  by  the  air  ;  2nd,  by  manures. 

In  experimenting  on  the  growth  of  peas  in  a 
closed  vessel,  we  have  seen  that  they  abstract 


nitrogen  from  the  air.  Clover,  and  also  some 
kinds  of  artichoke,  when  cultivated  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances,  present  an  analogous  action. 
But,  if  the  experiment  be  repeated  upon  other 
plants,  this  phenomenon  is  no  longer  observed  : 
the  cereals,  for  instance,  do  not  abstract  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Under  this  aspect,  plants  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  groups.  ^ 

1st.  Those  that  appropriate  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  :  as  peas,  clover,  artichokes,  &c. 

2nd.  Those  which  take  it  from  manures :  as  the 
cereals  and  oleaginous  plants. 

Although  we  know  that  the  nitrogen  in 
plants  may  be  borrowed  from  the  air,  still  we  are 
completely  ignorant  of  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  becomes 
fixed  in  the  plant.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it 
enters  directly  into  their  organs,  some  of  their 
parts  being  naturally  adapted  to  absorb  or  appro¬ 
priate  it  directly  from  the  air.  It  may  also  be 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  water  (always  aerated) 
which  is  sucked  up  by  their  roots.  It  is,  perhaps, 
converted  into  ammonia,  in  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  by  combination  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  which  is  decomposed  by  them.  Finally, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Saussure, 
this  fixed  nitrogen  is  derived,  in  part  certainly, 
from  the  traces  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  air. 

If  doubts  should  still  exist  on  this  subject-— 
doubts  which  experience  must  soon  dissipate-— it 
is  otherwise  with  regard  to  those  plants  which 
derive  their  nitrogen  through  the  medium  of  ma¬ 
nures.  The  activity  of  the  manure  lies  in  the 
urea,  the  uric  acid,  and  animal  matters,  which,  un- 
dergoing  decomposition,  are  transformed  into 
ammoniacal  salts.  This  has  been  experimentally 
show'n  by  M.  Schattenmann,  of  Bouxvilliers.  He 
observed  that,  in  manuring  a  field  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  derived  from  horsedung 
acted  on  by  sulphate  of  iron,  those  portions  which 
were  manured  were  distinguishable  from  the 
parts  not  so  treated,  by  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 
The  course  of  the  manure  was  plainly  marked 
during  the  whole  process  of  vegetation.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  for  agricultural  purposes 
is  very  evident.  In  some  countries  this  plan 
had  already  been  adopted  in  practice,  although 
its  theory  was  not  understood.  In  the 
Canton  des  Grisons,  for  instance,  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  is  treated  by  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  ammonia, 
which  is  developed,  decomposes  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  forms  a  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  thus  prevented  passing  off  in  the  air.  In  other 
places  the  urine  or  liquid  manure  is  mixed  with 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  has  the  same  effect  of 
fixing  the  ammonia.  It  would,  however,  be  use¬ 
less  to  employ  sulphate  of  lime  to  fix  the  am¬ 
monia  in  matters  exposed  to  desiccation  ;  for  then 
we  should  have  reproduced  a  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia — a  substance  of  a  most  volatile  character. 
Hence  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  suppress  the 
ammoniacal  odour  found  in  stables  by  means  of 
sprinkling  with  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  researches  of  MM.  Boussingault  and  Payen 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
the  influence  of  ammoniacal  salts  as  manures  in 
vegetation ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  have  shown 
the  full  advantage  derived  from  the  employment 
of  animal,  or  more  generally  of  nitrogenized, 
matters  as  manures  for  land.  In  a  recent  work, 
they  have  shown  that  all  manures  act  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain. 
Consequently  they  have  proposed,  and  with  good 
show  of  reason,  to  rank  manures  according  to 
their  strength  in  nitrogen — a  plan  which  they  have 
adopted  in  the  following  table.  This  table,  more¬ 
over,  shows  that  100  parts  of  farmyard  dung  are 
merely  equivalent  to  three  of  dried  blood  or 
animal  residue,  and  to  twenty-five  of  grape  husks, 
&c.  The  chief  equivalents  of  this  species  are  as 
follows:  — 

Farmyard  manure  .  .  .100  parts. 

Seaweed . bO  „ 

Oilcake . .  8  i» 

Grape  husks  .  ...  .  25  „ 

Refuse  liquor  from  distilleries,  &c.  .  COO  „ 

Liquid  manure  .  .  •  .  /O  » 


Pigeons’  dung 

Flemish  liquid  manure 

Dung  reduced  to  powder  . 

Dried  blood  or  flesh,  feathers, 
horns,  hair,  &c.  . 

Animalized  refuse  or  black  ^ 

I  have,  on  various  occasions,  direc 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  urine  on  vegetation,  so 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  insist  any  further 
on  the  care  which  the  agriculturist  ought  to  take 
in  collecting  this  fluid.  The  foregoing  table  does 
not,  however,  give  the  most  just  ideas,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Flemish  manure, 
none  of  the  products  of  the  night-soil  are  lost ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  as  regards  the  animalized 
refuse  or  black.  Consequently,  although  the 
powdered  manure  may  present  a  superior  value  in 
equal  weight,  this  does  not  prove  it  to  be  preferable 
for  employment  on  a  large  scale.  During  its  pre¬ 
paration,  in  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  useful 
products  is  lost  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is,  more¬ 
over,  poisoned  by  it.  The  advantages  of  the 
liquid  manure  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged;  we 
will  sum  them  up  in  a  few  words: — 1.  Man  gives 
to  the  air  carbonic  acid  and  water — substances 
which  the  agriculturist  will  always  be  sure  to  find 
there  over  and  above  his  wants.  2.  Man  rejects 
by  the  urine  and  the  excrements,  which,  after 
undergoing  a  species  of  fermentation,  constitute 
the  liquid  manure,  all  the  other  products  of  his 
alimentation.  3.  Consequently,  with  the  liquid 
manure  and  the  air,  the  agriculturist  must  have 
at  his  disposal  the  materials  necessary  to  the 
vegetation  of  those  plants  most  suitable  to  the 
alimentation  of  man.  The  excrements  of  animals, 
which  constitute  the  food  of  the  most  useful 
plants,  such  as  the  cereals,  are  as  necessary  to 
them  as  bread  or  meat  are  to  man  himself. 
Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
so  little  care  should  be  used  in  the  collection  and 
employment  of  the  sewage  in  most  large  towns. 
Among  the  efforts  which  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
towards  relieving  the  misery  of  the  poorer  classes, 
that  of  bringing  the  price  of  provisions  more 
within  their  reach  should  surely  occupy  a  foremost 
rank  with  every  good  government ;  and  what 
means  more  likely  to  effect  this  than  by  increasing 
our  crops  by  a  fruitful  employment  of  the  sewage 
of  our  towns  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  one  more  ob¬ 
servation.  We  know  with  what  facility  ammonia 
is  dissolved  in  water,  which  takes  up  about  430 
times  its  volume  of  this  gas ;  we  know  also  that 
hydrochloric  acid  is  endowed  with  a  similar  solu¬ 
bility.  But  observe  the  different  actions  of  these 
two  solutions.  On  applying  heat  to  hydrochloric 
acid  of  a  certain  density, itboils  at  118  deg.  (Cent.;, 
without  undergoing  any  alteration,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  it  from  its  water  by  any 
physical  means.  Water,  on  the  other  hand,  at  a 
temperature  of  50  deg.  or  60  deg.,  does  not  re¬ 
tain  a  trace  of  ammonia;  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  if  placed  in  vacuo,  it  loses  all  its 
gas;  and  in  like  manner  it  parts  with  it  to  the  air 
in  open  vessels.  This  property  of  ammonia  is,  in 
the  economy  of  creation,  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  :  for  it  is  by  this  means  that  it  is  con¬ 
densed  by  the  rains  which  carry  it  to  the  plants, 
and,  if  not  seized  and  appropriated  at  the  instant 
by  them,  that  it  is  again  volatilised  and  trans¬ 
ported  elsewhere.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  property 
is  necessary,  in  a  creative  point  ot  view,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ammonia,  which  is  required  by  vegeta¬ 
tion,  being  totally  lost  to  it,  so  is  it  proportionably 
injurious  in  another,  though  a  more  limited,  aspect. 
It  is  precisely  this  volatility  of  the  ammonia,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  refuse 
of  our°  towns,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  surrounding 
land  being  robbed  of  that  amount  of  manure 
which  it  might  receive,  and  which  the  soil  requires 
to  enable  it  to  yield  a  fruitful  crop.  Let  us,  then, 
endeavour  to  render  more  available  those  azotized 
products  which  we  reject,  and  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  waste ;  let  us  imitate 
nature  by  applying  them  to  their  proper  use,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  them  to  be  carried  off  by  the  air, 
or  washed  away  by  our  rivers  and  lost  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  sea. 
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We  will  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  n  imely — 

The  PJienomena  of  Combustion  in  Organized  Beings. 

The  green  parts  of  plants,  being  struck  by  the 
solar  ray,  have  the  property  of  decomposing 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  disengaging  oxygen 
by  fixing  the  carbon  and  hydrogen.  But,  during 
certain  periods  of  development  in  the  plant,  these 
relations  towards  the  air  are  altogether  reversed: 
and  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  phenomena, 
which  we  are  now  going  to  consider,  will  form  a 
natural  transition  to  the  study  of  respiration  in 
animals. 

During  germination,  the  season  of  flowering  and 
fecundation,  the  phenomena  of  respiration  in  the 
plant  are  totally  modified;  its  function  is  no  longer 
that  of  a  reducing  apparatus,  but,  by  burning 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  produces  carbonic  acid 
and  water;  it  has  completely' changed  its  character, 
and  performs  the  same  function,  in  regard  to  the 
air,  as  an  animal.  The  following  experiment  shows 
this  in  the  clearest  manner : — Subject  a  flower, 
under  a  glass  bell,  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  the 
light,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  enclosed  air  will 
quickly  produce  a  marked  cloudiness  in  lime- 
water,  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact;  this  re¬ 
sult  will  even  be  appreciable,  although  we  place 
the  plant  in  the  shade,  and  carefully  remove  its 
green  parts:  for,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  these  parts  have  the  power  of  setting 
at  liberty,  we  shall  find  the  experiment  sufiiciently 
conclusive. 

The  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  easily  proved. 
Not  so,  however,  when,  comparing  the  plant  to  the 
animal,  we  wish  to  ascertain,  experimentally, 
whether  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  flowers,  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  development  of  heat. 
These  observations  are  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
very  difficult.  Still,  this  property  has  lately  been 
proved,  and  that  very  conclusively,  in  large 
flowers,  as  in  the  genus  arMwi,  and  in  most  plants  of 
the  family  aroides.  This  remarkable  phenomenon 
was  observed  for  the  first  time  by  Lamark,  in 
17/7,  on  the  arum  italicum,  Senne'bier  likewise 
noticed  it  in  a  plant,  very  common  in  our  climates, 
the  amim  maculatxim.  More  recently,  Hubert,  in 
the  isle  of  Bourbon,  found  the  spadix  of  the  arum 
cordifolium  become  elevated  from  20  deg.  to 
25  deg.  above  the  surrounding  temperature. 

It  is  with  this  latter  plant,  which  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  colocasia  odora,  that  M.  A. 
Brongniart,  and  also  MM,  Vrolik  and  Vriese,  of 
Amsterdam,  have  recently  performed  their  expe¬ 
riments.  M.  Brongniart  discovered  the  remark¬ 
able  fact,  that  the  temperature  of  the  flower 
becomes  daily  elevated,  by  a  sort  of  fever  or 
paroxysm,  far  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere;  the  maximum  takes  place  at  first 
between  noon  and  4  p.m.  ;  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  it  occurs  in  the  forenoon.  The  flower  may 
present  an  excess  of  10  or  12  deg.  above  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  openin"' 
of  the  spathe  until  its  complete  extinction,  which 
takesplace  in  six  days  time,  the  flower  daily  presents 
the  same  phenomena,  and  almost  in  the  same  in¬ 
tensity.  While  confirming  these  observations  of 
M.  Brongniart,  the  Dutch  savans  have  added  some 
valuable  remarks  of  their  own,  and  which  render 
the  study  of  these  curious  phenomena  complete. 
They  have  proved  that  the  temperature  of  the 
flower,  which  is  so  greatly  elevated  in  the  air, 
rises  m  equal  proportion  iu  oxygen ;  but  that,  in 
nitrogen,  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place.  They 
have  also  acertained  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  of  the  flower  is  elevated,  so  is  there 
a  corresponding  formation  of  carbonic  acid  ;  that 
the  production  of  this  acid  is  invariably  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  increase  of  temperature.  In  one 
word,  they  have  demonstrated,  in  this  action,  all 
the  characters  of  true  combustion,  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  characterize  it  by  that  name.  We 
may  therefore  affirm  that,  in  the  colocasia  odora, 
there  is  daily,  during  fecundation,  a  considerable 
increase  of  temperature,  determined  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  carbon ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  we 
have  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic 


acid,  as  well  as  the  development  of  a  strong  odour 
which  appears  to  be  allied  to  this  phenomenon  of 
combustion.  These  observations  have,  in  their 
most  essential  characters,  been  recently  confirmed 
by  M.  Dutrochet,  through  the  medium  of  his 
thermo-electric  apparatus. 

What  we  have  just  said  of  the  flower  may  be 
almost  literally  repeated  as  regards  the  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen — when  it  changes 
its  green  colour  for  that  peculiar  to  it  during  its 
maturation— carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  and  that  up 
to  the  period  of  its  decomposition.  This  property 
in  fruits  is  easily  proved  by  experiment;  only,  the 
phenomenon  takes  a  rather  long  time  to  produce. 
Tlie  same  effect  is  presented  during  germination. 
If  we  place  some  grains  of  barley  in  contact  with 
moist  air,  in  a  small  tube,  we  shall  see  them 
quickly  germinate.  By  examining  the  gaseous 
products  given  oS"  after  the  appearance  of  the 
plumules,  but  before  the  complete  development  of 
the  leaves,  we  shall  readily  discover  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid.  This  explains  what  takes  place 
in  the  brewer’s  mash-tub  :  if  the  place  be  not  well 
arranged,  and  the  air  be  not  constantly  renewed, 
so  much  carbonic  acid  will  be  eventually  liberated 
as  to  produce  asphyxia  in  those  around ;  a  lament¬ 
able  circumstance  of  which  kind  occurred  in  a 
brew'ery  in  Paris,  some  years  ago.  Tubercles,  also, 
present  the  same  phenomena  during  their  ger¬ 
mination. 

We  have  shown  that  the  plant,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  burns  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The 
most  simple  experiments  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid ;  with  a  few 
precautions,  it  may  be  proved,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  burnt  with  hydrogen.  Analyses  cannot, 
in  this  respect,  be  conducted  too  rigorously. 
Now,  if  we  analyse  some  grains  before  germination, 
and  repeat  the  same  experiment  after  this  stage 
has  been  accomplished,  the  comparative  examina¬ 
tion  of  results  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  head. 

This  is  j)recisely  the  plan  M.  Boussingault  adopted. 
The  following  are  the  results  he  obtained  : — 


bon. 


sen. 


11.,  u- 


ven. 


Eren. 


1,000  parts  of  the  grain  of 
clover,  containing  . .  508  . .  69  . .  72  . .  360 

were  reduced  by  germination 
to  932  parts,  containing  ..  480  ..  59  ,,  74  ..  319 

and,  after  the  development  of 
the  seminal  leaves, 

to  833  parts,  containing  ..  .394  ..  50  ..  72  ..  317 

We  sec  from  the  above  that,  making  allowance 
for  all  possible  errors  in  the  experiment,  the  grain 
of  clover,  in  germinating,  at  first  loses  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  afterwards  carbon  and  hydrogen. 


1,000  parts  of  grain  of  wheat, 
contiiining  .. 

were  reduced  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ii.diclcs 
to  974  parts,  containing 
and  when  the  stalks  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  length  of  grains 
to  9b0  parts,  containing 
lastly,  when  the  green  parts 
prevailed, 

to  841  parts,  containing 


Car¬ 

bon. 

Hydro¬ 

gen. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 

Oxy¬ 

gen. 

466 

..  58  .. 

35  . 

.  441 

458  . 

.  57  .. 

36  . 

.  423 

439  , 

, .  57  . . 

36  . 

.  434 

397 

..  51  .. 

36  . 

.  357 

The  result  is,  consequently,  a  loss  of  carbon,  of 
hydrogen,  and  of  oxygen ;  the  consumption  of 
carbon,  however,  is  most  predominant. 
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Janeiro,  and  Member  <  f  and  late  Honorary  Secretary  to 
ihe  rurisian  Medical  Society,  &c. 


In  the  4th  number  of  the  current  volume  of  the 
Archil o-Medieo  Brasileiro,”  Dr.  Freire  Allemao, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Rio  School  of  Medicine, 
publishes  a  description  of  the  Pao  Periera,  which  he, 
forjhe  first  time,  satisfactorily  classifies  and  names, 
as  X  have  already  mentioned  in  No.  o  of  my  Clini¬ 
cal  Notes,  lately  forwarded  for  publication  in  the 
Medical  Times.  In  the  same  number  are  related 
several  cases  of  inci.-ed  wounds  of  the  peritoneum, 
occurring  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  aiid, despite  the  super¬ 
vention  of  peritonitis,  successfully  treated  in  the 
General  Civil  Hospital  of  that  city. 


In  the  succeeding  numbers,  up  to  No.  9,  which 
appeared  in  May  last,  no  original  articles  appear 
worthy  of  special  notice;  in  this  number,  however, 
are  three :  one,  by  Dr.  Camargo,  on  a  chemical 
theory  of  tetanus  as  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  acid  in  the  system,  which  ho  supports  by, 
among  other  arguments,  the  acknowledged  efficacy 
of  ammonia  in  this  disease ;  another,  on  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  ergotine ;  and  a  third,  a  case  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  treated  with  success  by  the  peroxide  of 
iron.  These  two  last  articles  I  shall  briefly  analyse. 

The  former  is  signed  only  with  the  initials  of  the 
author’s  name,  and  from  them,  and  from  an  inci¬ 
dental  remark  in  the  text,  I  presume  it  to  be-  by  a 
very  talented  Italian  physician,  Dr.  Ignatius 
Achilles  Emile  Betola,  now  resident  in  Porto  Felice, 
in  the  interior  of  this  province,  and  the  point  where 
travellers  and  merchandise  embark  on  the  River 
Tiete,  on  their  way  to  Cuyaba  and  the  base  of  the 
Andes.  After  stating  his  objections  to  the  plan  of 
M.  Bonjean  for  extracting  the  ergotine,  he  gives 
the  following  process  ; — “  Having  pulverised  one 
pound  of  ergot  of  rye,  I  let  it  boil  in  six  pounds 
of  water,  to  which  two  ounces  of  lime  had  been 
previously  added  :  after  letting  it  boil  for  one  hour, 
I  strained  the  decoction,  and  to  the  residuum  added 
one  ounce  of  lime,  and  fresh  water :  this  was 
allowed  to  boil  and  strain  as  the  first  portion.  As 
the  residuum  was  still  bitter,  I  repeated  the  same 
operation  a  third  time,  after  which  the  residuum 
remained  quite  devoid  of  taste.  I  then  mixed  the 
several  decoctions,  clarified  with  white  of  egg,  and 
concentrated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  In  this 
state  the  extract  contains  a  little  mucilage,  which 
may  be  removed  by  treating  it  with  alcohol  or 
sulphuric  ether.  The  therapeutic  virtues  of  tlie 
ergotine  not  being  aflected  by  the  presence  of  mu¬ 
cilage,  and  this  being  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  not 
to  affect  the  strength  of  the  preparation  in  an  appre¬ 
ciable  manner,  the  syrup  above  mentioned  may  be 
at  once  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  extract, 
without  undergoing  any  process  to  remove  its  mu¬ 
cilage.  While  M.  Bonjean  aflirms  to  have  obtained 
by  his  process  l?^  to  20  drachms  of  ergotine  per 
pound  of  ergot  (a  result  I  could  not  succeed  in 
j/roducing  in  my  repetitions  of  his  process),  I,  by 
the  process  now  described,  obtained  26  drachms 
from  one  pound  of  ergot.” 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  simple  :  the  heat  of 
the  boiling  water  breaks  the  cells  in  which  the 
ergotine  is  contained,  or  at  least  breaks  a  greater 
number  than  mere  pulverisation.  The  oil  and  re¬ 
sinous  matter  combining  with  the  oxide  of  calcium 
form  an  insoluble  soap,  and  are  thus  separated  from 
that  part  of  the  ergot  which  has  a  medicinal  appli¬ 
cation.  The  oxide  of  calcium,  which  the  water 
dissolves,  passes  during  the  boiling  to  the  condition 
of  a  carbonate,  which  appears  as  a  pellicle  on  the 
surface,  and  may  be  then  removed,  or,  when  be¬ 
coming  intermingled  with  the  decoction,  is  after¬ 
wards  removed  by  the  white  of  egg.  The  er¬ 
gotine  thus  obtained,  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
ether,  does  not  afford  a  trace  of  oil  of  ergot.  Dr. 
Betola,  in  closing  the  article,  emits  the  opinion 
that  ergot  might  be  made  to  yield  still  more  of  its 
medicinal  principle,  were  it  boiled  first  in  a  Papin’s 
digester,  and  afterwards  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
lime.  The  difference  between  this  formula  and 
that  of  Bonjean  I  do  not  give,  as  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Medical  Times,  interested  in  the  subject,  can 
easily  inform  tliemselves  fully  on  this  point,  by  a 
reference  to  any  recent  pharmacological  publication 
which  contains  Bonjean’s  formula. 

Tlie  ease  of  poi.soning  by  arsenious  acid  is  given 
by  Dr.  De  Noronha  Feital,  a  physician  of  credit,  in 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  subject  of  it,  a  negress, 
swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  white  arsenic  at  3  p.m.  ; 
and  at  7  p.m.  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Feital,  present¬ 
ing,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  irritative  gastric  and 
nervous  symptoms  characterizing  arsenical  poison¬ 
ing.  No  vomiting  had  as  yet  occurred,  nor  had 
any  effectual  treatment  been  adopted,  beyond  the 
administration  of  white  of  eggs  ;  Dr.  Feital  first  or¬ 
dered  the  use  of  ipecacuanha  in  half-drachm  doses, 
until  very  full  vomiting  should  be  produced;  thirty- 
six  leeches  to  tlie  epigastric  region;  large  sinapisms 
to  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities  ;  and  tepid 
baths.  As  soon  as  the  patient  was  freely  emetized, 
Dr.  Feital  prescribed  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  ; 
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but,  there  being  none  of  this  in  the  vicinity,  the 
apothecary  was  directed  to  substitute  the  ordinary 
dry  pero.vide  of  iron,  of  which  one  .small  spoonful 
was  given  every  hour  in  a  gummosu  liquid.  This 
was  continued  for  twelve  hours,  when  the  alarming 
symptoms  had  subsidecf,  leaving  the  patient  weak 
and  prostrated,  and  with  considerable  sensibility  in 
the  epigastrium,  tongue  red,  &c.  The  treatment 
was  now  directed  solely  against  this  gastric  irri¬ 
tation,  and  with  such  facility  did  it  yield,  that  on 
the  si.vth  day  the  patient  was  on  foot  and  free  from 
all  suffering.  From  the  state  of  the  patient  when 
Dr.  Feital  first  saw  her,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  some  absorption  of  the  arsenic  had  occurred, 
and  the  operation  of  the  iron,  in  relieving  and  sub¬ 
duing  the  consequent  dynamic  symptoms,  was  most 
evident,  as  the  result  showed  fully  satisfactory. 

The  constant  burden  of  the  feuilletons  of  this 
journal,  in  the  recent  numbers,  is  the  condition 
and  progress  of  quackery  in  Rio.  The  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  at  last  been  aroused  from  its  cus¬ 
tomary  apathy,  and  has  addressed  an  expostulation 
to  the  Government  on  the  subject,  whose  inter¬ 
vention  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  obtained.  The 
homoeopathists  have  now  established  a  school  in 
Rio,  where  their  doctrines  are  taught  to  a  few 
needy  and  lucre-hunting  individuals,  who  prqcure 
a  short  and  easy  way  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow-creatures’  simplicity.  A 
recent  fact,  which  is  most  expressive  of  the  nature 
of  charlatanism,  is,  that  no  pupil  of  the  legal 
School  of  Medicine  is  now  allowed  to  enter  the 
homoeopathic  lecture-room ;  nor,  indeed,  any  other 
individual  who  does  not  previously  hind  himself 
by  oath  never  to  treat  disease  accordiny  to  any  other 
than  the  homoeopathic  system.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  leading  homoeopathists,  though  men  devoid  of 
all  ideas  of  morality  and  decency,  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  medical  diplomas  or  degrees,  no  effectual 
suppression  of  homoeopathy  can,  under  our  pre¬ 
sent  legislation,  be  hoped  for.  Much  sensation  was 
lately  caused  in  Rio,  by  the  attempted  assassination 
of  a  physician  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  against  homoeopathy,  and  whose  life  was 
sought  in  vengeance  (as  it  was  supposed)  by  some 
satellite  of  the  arch-socialist  and  hornoeopathist 
Doctor  Mure.  As  homceepathy  in  Brazil  has 
found  a  freer  field  of  action  than  in  Europe,  it  has 
been  encouraged  to  assume  a  bolder  tone  and  a 
more  hostile  attitude  than  hitherto,  and  so  its  true 
aims  are  here  more  unmasked,  and,  consequently, 
it  has  an  aspect  more  repugnant  to  persons  of  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  and  moral  feeling;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  contest  in  this  country, 
between  legitimate  physic  and  qu.ackery,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  “Archivo- Medico  Brasilerio,”  will,  at 
least,  be  able  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having 
deserved  the  approving  sympathy  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  every  land  where  our  science  has  a  home. 

City  of  Campinas,  Province  of  San  Paulo, 

Brazil,  July,  1846. 


ON  OVARIAN  DROPSY,  AND  ITS  TREAT¬ 
MENT  BY  PRESSURE,  &c. 

By  ISAAC  B.  BROWN,  Esq., 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Paddington  Lying-in  Charity,  &e. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

In  the  Lancet  of  May,  1844,  I  first  brought 
before  the  profession  the  treatment  of  ovarian 
dropsy,  by  pressure,  &c.  Subsequently  I  pub¬ 
lished  other  cases  of  cure,  by  the  same  plan ;  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Hunt,  of  Herne  Bay,  also  published  a 
case  of  cure  by  the  same  plan  of  treatment.  I  was 
not,  therefore,  a  little  gratified  to  find  in  that 
journal  of  Nov.  7,  another  case  as  related  by 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

Feeling  assured  that  time  and  experience  alone 
are  wanting,  to  establish  this  treatment  as  a  recog¬ 
nised  plan,  by  the  great  body  of  our  profession, 
and  knowing  that  facts  are  more  convincing  than 
any  arguments,  I  now  place  before  the  readers  of 
the  Medical  Times  another  case,  about  which  I 
apprehend  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  I  shall  not  be  met  with  the  assertion,  that 
the  disease  was  doubtful  and  not  well  attested. 

I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  enter  more  fully  into 
the  objections  still  urged  against  my  plan ;  but 


shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  before 
the  profession  many  cases,  which  have  come  under 
my  notice ;  the  failure  of  some,  the  success  of 
others,  and  the  causes  which  I  believe  have  regu¬ 
lated  the  results  of  all — accompanied  by  some 
general  practical  observations  and  suggestions ;  and 
i  think  the  result  will  prove  that  this  plan  is  as 
free  from  danger,  and  as  successful  in  its  cases,  as 
any  other  mode  yet  brought  forward  for  the  cure 
of  ovarian  drop.sy. 

Dec.  18,  1845.  Mrs.  D.,  residing  in  Market- 
street,  Edg ware-road,  consulted  me,  and  gave  the 
following  history  of  her  case  : — That  four  years 
since,  she  found  her  body  enlarged  on  the  left  side, 
that  it  gradually  increased,  and  she  accordingly 
consulted  Mr.  C.,  who  pronounced  her  pregnant. 
But  as  she  gradually  increased  for  two  years,  and 
was  regular  in  menstruation  during  that  period, 
she  determined  to  consult  Dr.  Hamilton  Roe,  who 
prescribed  a  course  of  treatment,  from  which  she 
derived  no  benefit.  Subsequently  she  saw  Dr. 
Murphy,  who  also  directed  a  course  of  medicine, 
and  told  her  it  was  “  dropsy  in  a  tumour” ;  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  she  saw  Dr.  F.  Bird,  who  said 
it  was  ovarian  dropsy,  and  was  a  most  favourable 
case  for  his  operation,  and  placed  her  under  prepa¬ 
ratory  treatment  for  the  operation. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  I  found  her  suffering  from 
incessant  vomiting,  great  dyspnoea,  and  profuse 
menorrhagia.  According  to  her  own  account,  as 
well  as  that  of  her  nurse,  she  had  lost  many  quarts 
of  blood  ;  her  lips  were  blanched,  face  emaciated, 
indeed  her  whole  body  was  frightfully  attenuated. 
On  examination  I  found  the  cyst  apparently  thin, 
fluctuation  distinct,  and  no  hardened  tumours  at¬ 
tached  to  it;  she  measured  around  the  cyst  forty- 
seven  inches.  On  examiningjue?'  vaginam,  I  found 
the  uterus  inverted  ;  the  fundus  pressing  down¬ 
wards,  and  filling  up  the  entrance  of  the  vagina; 
and  the  os  turned  upwards,  with  its  edges  enlarged 
and  roughened.  I  ordered  gentle  mercurial  fric¬ 
tion,  flannel  bandages,  and  the  usual  diuretic 
mixture. 

20.  I  tapped  her  in  the  presence  of  two  medical 
friends,  by  introducing  the  trocar  in  the  semilunar 
line,  the  patient  remaining  in  the  recumbent  pos¬ 
ture,  the  ince.-sant  sickness  and  great  exhaustion 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  place  her  in  the  upright 
posture  ;  I  gradually  drew  off  twenty-four  pints  of 
clear  and  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  the  patient 
expressing  the  greatest  relief.  I  applied  bandages 
and  compresses  in  the  usual  way,  gave  her  some 
wine  and  water,  a  pill,  with  blue  pill  and  opium, 
and  ordered  the  diuretic  mixture  to  be  continued  ; 
the  gums  being  very  slightly  affected,  in  her  reduced 
state  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  push  the  mer¬ 
cury  further. 

21.  Kidneys  acting  very  freely  ;  three  pints 
more  urine  passed  than  the  quantity  of  fluid 
drunk. 

22.  Bowels  not  having  been  relieved,  gave  her 
ten  grains  of  ox-gall. 

23.  Bowels  having  been  violently  purged  by  the 
ox-gall,  to  take  port  wine  and  arrow-root. 

24.  Bowels  still  acting  too  much,  to  take  some 
chalk  mixture ;  kidneys  acting  very  freely. 

25.  The  patient  expresses  herself  as  feeling  much 
better. 

28.  Menstruation  came  on  naturally,  and  pro¬ 
gressed  as  usual,  without  excess. 

Jan.  2.  Removed  the  bandages  for  the  first  time, 
and  reapplied  them ;  no  appearance  of  fluid ;  the 
patient  is  gradually  recovering  her  strength  and 
flesh,  and  is  altogether  looking  better;  the  quantity 
of  urine  passed  exceeds  daily  the  quantity  drunk 
by  more  than  two  pints ;  ordered  her  steel  and 
sarsaparilla. 

10.  Has  gradually  progressed ;  sits  up  daily ; 
the  kidneys  still  act  freely,  and  the  cyst  is  not  re¬ 
filling. 

18.  Removed  the  bandages  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  body  ;  could  feel  the  collapsed  cyst 
lestlng  ou  the  pelvis;  reapplied  the  bandages; 
the  kidneys  are  still  acting  freely,  and  she  is  daily 
gaining  strength. 

Feb.  10.  Dr.  Locock  saw  her  with  me,  and  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  body,  and  could  feel  the  col¬ 
lapsed  cyst,  but  no  fluid.  Mr.  Guthrie  subsequently 
saw  her  with  me,  and  considered  her  cured.  Dr. 


Frederick  Bird  also  called  with  some  friend  of  his 
own,  and  carefully  examined  her,  but  could  detect 
no  return  of  fluid,  although,  he  said,  he  thought  it 
would  return  very  shortly,  at  least  this  is  what  I 
heard  from  the  patient  herself;  but  as  Dr.  F.  Bird 
did  not  communicate  with  me  before  seeing  the 
patient,  although  she  was  still  under  my  care,  I 
cannot  state  positively  what  was  his  opinion. 

March  23.  Mr.  Lane  saw  her  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  her,  and  said  she  appeared  so  well  that  he 
should  not  have  known  she  had  had  the  disease  ;  he 
could  detect  no  trace  of  the  cyst,  and  the  patient 
described  her  sensations  as  if  the  cyst  were  gra¬ 
dually  drying  up. 

1846.  In  August  I  was  sent  for  suddenly;  I 
found  her  flooding  most  profusely, and,  on  carefully 
examining  what  passed,  I  found  she  had  miscarried, 
being  ten  weeks  pregnant;  this  reduced  her  greatly, 
and  she  has  now  a  discharge  of  a  muco-sanguineous 
character,  probably  arising  from  disease  of  the 
uterus;  but,  as  she  will  not  consent  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  2}er  vaginam,  I  cannot  state  its  nature ;  there  is, 
however,  no  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid,  and  it  is 
now  twelve  months  since  she  was  tapped. 

Ox  ford- square,  Hyde-park,  Dec.  9. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING 
UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

By  THOMAS  R.  TORBOCK,  M.D.,  Surgeon. 

The  subject  of  uterine  hemorrhage  has  of  late 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  very  properly 
so,  when  we  consider  how  frequently  and  sud¬ 
denly  a  fellow-mortal  is  plunged  into  eternity  by 
such  an  untoward  event,  notwithstanding  the  most 
prompt  endeavours,  energy,  and  skill  have  been 
called  into  operation  to  avert  so  distressing  a  cala¬ 
mity.  We  are  aware  that  from  the  earliest  periods, 
various  methods  have  been  devised, such  asplugging, 
pressure,  more  especially  that  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  recommended  by  M.  Sentin,  and  others; 
the  ergot ;  cold ;  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into 
the  uterine  cavity;  and,  latterly,  the  employment 
of  that  powerful  agent,  galvanism,  as  employed 
by  Dr.  Radford.  Notwithstanding,  these  several 
means  have  alike  failed  in  extreme  cases.  “I 
am  thus  satisfied,”  says  Dr.  Radford,  that  by 
the  application  of  this  means  (galvanism),  we 
can  induce  such  a  state  of  chronic  contraction 
in  the  uterus,  that,  in  these  extreme  cases  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  from  hemorrhage,  the  woman  may  be  placed 
in  such  a  state  of  safety,”  &c.  “  Moreover,”  con¬ 

tinues  this  distinguished  practitioner,  “  with  regard 
to  the  after-hemorrhages,  especially  those  at¬ 
tended  by  extreme  exhaustion,  I  consider  it  parti¬ 
cularly  applicable  where  atony  ot  the  uterus  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  accident.”  With  the 
several  observations  made  by  him  in  respect  to  ob¬ 
stetricians  being  fully  prepared  for  any  and,  in¬ 
deed,  every  emergency,  I  must  beg  leave  respect¬ 
fully  to  differ.  “  No  gentleman,”  says  Dr.  Rad¬ 
ford,  “who  possesses  the  principles  of  a  correct 
practitioner,  would  carry  his  forceps,  vectis,  &c. ; 
indeed,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  galvanic 
apparatus :  they  must  be  sent  for  in  emergencies 
only.”  The  old  and  useful  adage,  “  Delays  are  dan¬ 
gerous,”  may  very  properly  be  applied  to  very 
many  cases  which  occur  in  rural  districts,  where 
the  patient  is  distant  from  the  medical  attendant, 
not  unfrequently  eight  or  ten  miles;  it  is  evident, 
from  this  circumstance  alone,  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it 
is  better  to  be  prepared  for  all  cases  of  emergency : 
this  precaution  I  have  myself  taken  during  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  at  least  twenty-three  years,  and  have  had  no 
reason  to  regret  such  a  procedure.  I  wish  more 
particularly,  however,  to  confine  my  present  re¬ 
marks  to  tiie  treatment  of  those  cases  of  uterine 
hemorrhage  that  are  attended  with  danger,  after 
delivery,  and  which  require  the  greatest  promp¬ 
titude,  and  admit  of  no  delay  in  respect  to  the 
means  used  for  the  saving  of  the  patient.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  essentially  necessary  they  should  be  at 
hand,  and  not  “  to  be  sent  for  in  such  cases  of 
emergency.”  The  novelty  of  the  plan  I  have 
adopted,  and  the  therapeutical  agents  employed, 
may,  at  the  first  glance,  startle  some,  and  produce 
an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  safety  of  their 
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employment,  in  others;  I  am  deeply  convinced 
they  will,  notwithstanding,  prove,  when  judiciously 
employed,  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  fairest 
portion  of  our  creation.  From  tlie  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  have  been  afforded  me  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  in  my  own  practice,  as  well 
from  the  kind  and  favourable  reports  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  from  my  esteemed  and  talented 
friends  Dr.  Wm.  Reid  Clanuey,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  H. 
H.  Taylor,  surgeon,  of  Sunderland,  and  also  from 
Mr.  Win.  Eddowes,  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
obstetric  practitioner  at  South  Shields,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  prompt  uterine  contraction  may  be 
produced,  and  the  hemorrhage  restrained  :  thus 
preventing  the  death  of  the  patient,  which  must 
have  occurred  from  such  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
exhaustion  resulting  therefrom. 

It  is  an  established  axiom  that  tbe  chief  object  in 
such  cases  to  be  obtained,  is  to  produce  quick  con¬ 
traction  of  the  uterus.  To  achieve  this,  I  am  now 
enabled  to  lay  before  my  professional  brethren  the 
report  of  my  plan  adopted,  which  is  to  inject  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  by  means  of  a  suitable  ap¬ 
paratus,  various  stimulants,  such  as  spirit  of  wine, 
brandy,  rum,  &c.,  indeed  such  as  may  be  at  hand 
when  the  case  requires  it.  They  may  be  diluted 
with  water,  one-half,  but  in  very  desperate  cases, 
pure  spirits,  such  as  brandy,  &c.,  may  be  used.  In 
the  many  cases  in  which  they  have  been  employed, 
not  the  least  untoward  symptom  has  followed— not 
unfrequently  the  patient’s  recovery  has  been  better 
than  in  former  cases  of  childbirth  ;  this  occurred 
especially  in  a  case  reported  to  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  W.  Eddowes;  that  of  a  delicate  lady,  for  whose 
safety  he  had  extreme  dread  in  all  her  former 
accouchements,  and  which  led  him,  from  my  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  employ  the  most  energetic  means.  In 
this  case  spirit  of  wine,  diluted  one- half,  was  em¬ 
ployed. 

lo  my  early  employment  of  the  means,  a  piece  of 
linen  rag,  saturated  with  the  diluted  spirit,  was 
conveyed  by  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  thus  sponging 
its  interior  walls,  aud  causing  contraction  ;  since 
which,  I  have  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  fluid  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  uterus  ;  consisting  of  an  ivory 
tube,  eighteen  inches  in  length,  the  extremity  of 
which,  for  about  three  inches,  has  small  per¬ 
forations  ;  these  are  surrounded  by  soft  sponge  se¬ 
cured  around  it,  thus  preventing  the  tube  from 
doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  uterus;  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  then  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  by 
ineans  of  the  ordinary  enema  apparatus,  to  the 
elastic  tube  of  which  the  ivory  pipe  is  appended. 

I  have  after  very  cautious  and  deliberate  ex¬ 
perience  in  respect  to  the  subject  thus  detailed, 
not  only  in  niy  own  practice  but  that  of  others, 
thought  it  expedient  to  lay  my  views  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  those  labours  before  my  medical  brethren. 
In  due  time,  it  is  my  intention  to  present  a  record 
of  the  several  cases  in  which  such  novd  means  have 
been  so  successfully  employed. 

Kirk  by  Stephen,  Nov.  2G. 


dFcance. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Nov.QQ  ;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 

Lithotrity.— Statistics  by  M.  Civiale 

From  the  year  1836  to  1845,  M.  Civiale  has 
applied  his  method  in  266  cases,  with  success  in 
259  patients,  a  few  of  which  obtained  only  partial 
relief.  In  seventy-nine  instances  M.  Civiale  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  operation  of  crushing  presented 
no  chance  of  success,  and  refused  to  operate. 
Lithotomy  was  performed  on  twenty-eight,  and 
seventeen  recovered. 

The  statistics  laid  before  the  academy,  at  vari- 
ous  periods,  show  that  582  patients  have  been 
operated  upon  by  the  author ;  and  the  tables  point 
out  distinctly  this  remarkable  fact,  that  three- 
fourths  of  calculous  patients  who  present  them¬ 
selves  now-a-days,  for  treatment,  are  operated 
upon  by  the  method  of  crushing. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Dec.  I ;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 
The  Plagde. — T.ie  last  conclusion  of  the  re¬ 


port  was  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  passed  to  the  reporter,  Dr.  Prus. 


THE  SPAS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

By  Prof.  Trousseau  and  Ch.  Lasegne,  M.D. 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — Section  2. 

Under  that  name  have  been  included  a  vast 
nnmber  of  different  affections,  the  only  common 
symptom  of  which  is  difiiculty  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  motion.  At  ever)’  spa  numerous  cases  of 
cure  are  brought  forward.  In  special  works,  as  i 
well  as  in  the  most  unimportant  pamphlets,  the 
happy  efiTects  of  the  waters  are  pompously  recited  ; 
each  fount  is  boastingly  recommended  to  rheu¬ 
matic  subjects,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  the  true 
characters  which  mark  the  cases  in  which  benefit 
can  be  rationally  anticipated.  This  absence  of 
necessary  description  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  intricacies  inherent  to  the  subject;  obser¬ 
vations  are  far  from  uncommon,  for  the  "  ob¬ 
servable  matter”  is  only  too  abundant;  indeed 
rheumatic  patients  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
main  body  of  those  who  resort  to  medicinal 
springs;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  study  each  separate 
case,  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  extract 
from  that  study  any  truly  scientific  conclusions. 
Labouring  under  all  these  difficulties,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  attempt  a  monograph  of  rheumatism  ; 
it  is  only  our  desire  to  point  out  some  details,— 
to  propose  a  few  indications,  and  to  endeavour  to 
assign  to  mineral  waters  their  real  place  in  the 
scale  of  therapeutic  agents. 

Chronic  rheumatism  may  be  either  articular  or 
muscular,  affecting  chiefly  the  fibrous  textures  in 
the  latter  case  :  we  will  specially  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  articular  form,  because  it  is  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  common  and  the  mo.st  severe. 

In  spite  of  the  most  energetic  and  skilful  treat¬ 
ment,  acute  articular  rheumatism  too  frequently 
gives  rise  to  permanent  alterations.  Thus  per- 
sons  of  a  weak  constitution  find  in  rheumatic  in- 
flammation  a  more  powerful  cause  of  chronic  ana¬ 
tomical  change  in  the  structure  of  their  joints, 
than  in  wounds  or  external  injuries;  parturition 
also  places  women  more  particularly  in  peril  from 
the  malady  under  consideration.  Rheumatism 
may  leave,  after  its  occurrence,  indelible  traces  of 
its  papage,  or  it  may  persist  in  a  chronic  form, 
pursuing  its  progress,  and  every  day  producing 
fresh  anatomical  changes.  In  the  latter  case  the 
pains  return  periodically,  under  the  influence  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  mineral  wells  are 
frequently  resorted  to  with  success.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  attacks  become  gradually  more  severe 
and  more  prolonged  ;  but  so  long  as  the  pains  re¬ 
tain  their  character  of  mobility,  the  spas  will  be 
found  advantageous;  if  not  arrested  in  their  pro¬ 
gress,  they  invade  at  last  one  or  more  joints,  the 
suffering  is  less  acute  but  more  continuous,  and 
occasionally  accompanied  with  febrile  excitement ; 
other  articulations  are  occupied  in  their  turn,  and 
the  body  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  state  of 
immobility  incompatible  with  the  healthy  ac¬ 
complishment  of  its  functions.  All  are  not,  for¬ 
tunately,  affected  in  so  general  a  manner;  but  a 
small  number  of  joints,  the  knee,  foot,  shoulder, 
or  spinal  column,  are  diseased;  the  pain  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  peculiar  seat  of  rheumatism, 
but  returns  periodically ;  and  the  cause  of  its  re¬ 
turn  or  departure  often  remains  unknown.  The 
variety  of  chronic  rheumatism,  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  designate  under  the  name  of  “  R.  erethicus," 
is  more  common  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
sex— a  fact  easily  ascertained  by  even  a  superficial 
glance  at  the  population  of  mineral  spas.  Syden¬ 
ham  had  also  been  struck  with  the  truth  of  the 
remar’e,  and  endeavoured  even  to  ascertain  if 
chronic  rheumatism  might  not  in  some  cases  be 
referred  to  hysteria  ;  an  opinion  which  he  rejected 
on  observing  that  no  success  was  obtained  by  the 
use  of  anti-hysterical  treatment.  In  the  symptoms 
and  progress  of  chronic  rheumatism  we  find  many 
analogies  with  those  of  gout ;  the  swelling  of  the  i 
osseous  e.xtremities,  the  deformation  of  the  small 
joints,  their  stiffness,  arc  the  same  in  both  mala¬ 
dies  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  a  very  un¬ 


reasonable  opinion  to  consider  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism  as  the  gout  of  women.  The  probability 
of  the  cure  is  often  deduced  from  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  joints  affected  :  an  unfaithful 
guide  to  the  prognosis,  for  we  see  many  persons, 
to  all  appearance  deprived  6f  the  use  of  all  their 
limbs,  cure  with  astonishing  speed ;  and  others, 
on  the  contrary,  to  whom  we  would  have  supposed 
it  very  much  easier  to  grant  relief,  obtain  only 
very  trifling  improvement  from  the  baths.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  much  easier  to  advise  physicians 
j  to  guard  against  false  speculations,  than  to  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  making  a  correct  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  various  cases ;  the  rapidity  of  the 
invasion  of  the  symptoms,  the  persistency  of  a 
subacute  condition,  appear  to  us  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  torpid  form  of  rheumatism  is 
four  times  more  frequent  than  the  preceding 
variety ;  such  is,  at  least,  the  proportion  at  Wies¬ 
baden,  and  it  is  even  greater  atthe  Armenbad  and 
Ems,  and  is  more  particularly  observed  amongst 
the  poorest  classes  of  society.  It  may  be  con¬ 
sequent  upon  acute  disease,  or  appear  sponta¬ 
neously  with  its  purely  chronic  characters.  The 
attacks  are  badly  limited,  and  intermittence  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  pains  are  more 
severe  at  night,  and  in  all  cases  dry  or  moist  heat 
increases  their  violence;  a  remark  which  is  of 
some  interest  in  the  question  of  the  treatment  by 
mineral  waters — indeed,  it  might  be  said  that 
elevation  of  temperature  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
a  return  of  subacute  symptoms,  and  therefore  to 
place  the  patient  in  more  favourable  conditions 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  treatment.  The 
joints  are  affected  in  irregular  succession,  and 
motion  becomes  more  and  more  impeded :  no 
feverishness  is  present.  A  third  form  of  chronic 
rheumatism  is  that  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  may  call “  R.  nodosus"  The  symptoms 
always  set  in  at  first  in  one  of  the  phalangeal 
articulations  of  the  hand,  never  leave  the  joint 
first  occupied, and  extend  thence  gradually, causing 
characteristic  deformities  and  swelling  of  the 
osseous  extremities ;  the  fingers  become  more  or 
less  drawn  in,  and,  after  a  time,  they  form  with 
the  metacarpus  a  well-marked  angle.  During 
many  years  the  small  joints  only  are  affected.  In 
this  form  no  success  whatever  can  be  expected 
from  mineral  waters,  more  than  from  any  other 
mode  of  treatment,  even  when  followed  up  with 
the  most  persevering  activity. 

We  said,  at  starting,  that  mineral  waters  might 
be  employed  not  only  against  chronic  rheumatism 
but  also  against  those  anatomical  changes  which 
the  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  may  have  left  after 
it  in  the  joints.  Here  the  examination  of  the 
affected  articulations  must  furnish  all  the  elements 
of  the  diagnosis  and  all  the  indications  of  the 
treatment.  The  chances  of  success  must  be  cal¬ 
culated  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  mobility  left 
in  the  joints,  with  a  complete  anchylosis  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  cure  being  very  slender. 

HOTEL  DIED. 

Clinical  Lecture,  by  Professor  Roux. 

FUNGOUS  TUMOUR  OP  THE  BONES. 

A  man  aged  thirty-eight,  of  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  was  lately  admitted  into  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  a  tumour,  which  had  formed  three 
months  since  in  the  right  knee.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  he  made,  on  two  occasions,  a  violent 
effort  with  the  limb,  and  each  time  a  very  painful 
sense  of  distention  was  experienced  in  the  joint. 
On  examination  two  tumours  were  distinguished, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia ; 
pressure  reduced  them  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
at  all  times  they  were  the  seat  of  pulsations 
synchronous  to  the  pulse.  The  skin  had  retained 
its  natural  colour,  and  the  patient  complained  only 
of  weakness  of  the  extremity. 

After  relating  the  case,  the  Professor  proceeded 
to  state  that  this  tumour  should  be  considered  as 
an  aneurismal  affection,  occupying  the  spongy 
texture  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  “This,”  continued 
M.  Roux,  “is  an  uncommon  disease, or  at  least  one 
which  authors  have  seldom  described.  Fifteen  or 
eighteen  cases  at  most  are  on  record.  For  my 
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part,  during  on  experience  of  thirty  years  of  hos¬ 
pital  practice,  I  have  met  only  with  three  or  four, 
the  last  of  which  I  observed  not  more  than  two 
years  ago;  a  complete  cure  was  obtained  by  liga¬ 
ture  of  the  femoral  artery.” 

These  tumours  are  almost  constantly  found  in 
the  bones  of  the  extremities,  particularly  the 
lower,  and  in  the  parts  which  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  spongy  texture.  The  tibia  is  most 
usually  occupied.  An  external  injury,  a  blow,  or 
a  sprain,  seems  to  have  produced  it  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  althougli  it  certainly  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  what  influence  external  causes  can  have  on 
the  aneurismal  development  of  the  arterial  capil¬ 
laries  of  a  bone ;  still  the  fact  is  one  confirmed  by 
too  frequent  observations  to  admit  of  doubt.  In  a 
case  related  by  M.  Lallemand,  a  rheumatic  or 
gouty  predisposition  seemed  to  have  caused  the 
malady;  and  in  a  most  interesting  observation  of 
Scarpa,  the  same  predisposition  is  stated  to  have 
existed.  In  the  present  case  it  was  after  a  violent 
effort  to  raise  a  carriage  that  the  patient  first  ex¬ 
perienced  pain  in  the  part,  and  it  was  also  an 
effort  of  the  same  kind  which  produced  the  dis¬ 
order  in  the  patient  he  observed  about  two  years 
ago.  In  one  patient  you  may  remark  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  layers  of  bone  have  been  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  that  the  fungous  areolar  growth  lies 
immediately  under  the  skin,  forming  irregularities 
in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  limb.  Under  the 
name  of  “  angiectasy  ”  we  comprise  only  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  any  part  of  the  vascular  system  attended 
with  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  this  great  class 
may  be  subdivided  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
alteration  in  large  vessels  or  in  the  capillaries. 
To  the  former  belongs  the  history  of  aneurism ;  to 
the  latter,  the  tumours  of  the  nature  of  that  which 
has  occasioned  this  lecture.  Fungous  tumours 
of  the  capillary  vessels  may  be  met  with  in  the 
soft  textures  or  in  the  bones,  and  when  they 
occupy  the  latter  seat,  they  are  not  only  remarka¬ 
ble  on  account  of  their  unfrequency,  but  also  by 
some  other  circumstances,  which  we  will  briefly 
enumerate.  In  the  first  place  we  observe  that 
sanguineous  tumours  of  the  soft  parts  are  generally 
prognosticated  by  the  presence  of  nsevi,  whereas 
in  the  bones  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  development  of  the  disease  is  anything  but 
accidental.  A  proof  that  a  congenital  disposition 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  the  osseous  capillaries  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  external  injuries 
have  been  the  producing  causes.  Another  material 
difference  resides  in  the  fact,  that  these  tumours 
occupy  indiscriminately  the  arterial  or  venous 
capillaries  in  the  soft  parts,  and  exclusively  the 
arterial  system  of  bones.  A  cancerous  element 
•  not  unfrequently  is  superadded  to  the  vascular 
transformation,  and  when  this  unfortunate  com¬ 
plication  is  observed,  the  fatal  results  of  organic 
disease  are  produced  even  before  abundant  hemorr¬ 
hage  could  supervene.  You  are  aware,  gentle¬ 
men,  that,  for  the  treatment  of  these  erectile 
tumours  of  the  soft  parts,  numerous  methods  are 
employed,  and  particularly  within  the  last  few  years 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  curing  has  been,  in  this 
respect,  truly  remarkable.  We  recollect  that 
twenty-five  years  ago.  amputation  was  frequently 
considered  as  the  only  resource  in  cases  which 
now-a-days  would  obtain  relief  by  a  great  many 
plans,  differing  with  circumstances,  and  with  sur¬ 
geons.  Ligature,  pressure,  cauterization,  punc¬ 
ture — simple,  or  combined  with  the  application  of 
heat  or  of  electricity :  such  are  the  principal  me¬ 
thods  of  treatment  which  would  be  resorted  to. 

As  to  fungous  tumours  of  the  bones,  we  know 
only  of  three  operations  by  which  a  cure  can  be 
obtained : — ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  the 
limb,  amputation  of  the  extremity,  and,  in  some 
few  instances,  resection  of  the  portion  of  bone 
occupied  by  the  malady.  Ligature  we  prefer,  in 
the  present  instance,  for  reasons  which  we  will  ex¬ 
pose  in  another  lecture. 

D.  McCarthy,  D.M.P. 

Apothecaries’  Hall. — Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Dec.  3 ; — William  Ackland,  William 
Brown,  and  John  Harris. 


REVIEWS. 

Fever  Physiologically  Considered ;  Considerations 

on  Yellow  Fever,  Typhus  Fever,  Plague,  Cholera, 

a?id  Sea  Scurvy,  &e.  By  D.  M'Connell  Reed, 

M.D.  8vo.  London,  1840.  Pp.  202. 

This  is  truly  a  theoretico-practical  w'ork  :  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  speculative 
inquiries  which  physiology,  pathology,  and  the 
modus  agendi  of  medicines  so  abundantly  suggest; 
while  its  other,  and  we  think  better,  parts  consist 
of  practical  matters  of  fact,  the  results  of  the 
author's  exiierience  and  careful  observation  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Reed  belongs  to  the  pathological  school,  and 
is  evidently'  one  of  its  thorough  partisans :  for 
throughout  his  work  we  do  not  find  him  paying  the 
least  attention  to  symptomatology  merely  as  such, 
but  always  looking  further  for  some  local  cause  or 
causes  to  which  to  refer  the  superficial  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  ailment.  He  is  evidently  not  inclined  to 
believe  in  disorder  unconnected  with  disease — that 
is,  with  local  lesion  of  some  kind.  This  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  at  present  gaining  fast  ground  amongst  the 
most  enlightened  pathologists;  and  certainly  the 
agencies  of  the  microscope  and  of  organic  chemistry 
are  doing  very  much  to  substantiate  this  bold  pro¬ 
position.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  that  in  the  main  this  opinion  is  the 
correct  one,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  when 
our  senses  shall  be  better  aided,  the  claims  of  the 
exclusive  pathological  school  upon  our  confidence 
will  be  further  attested. 

At  present,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  set 
symptomatology  altogether  aside,  for  we  have  often 
been  exclusively  guided  by  it  in  practice,  when 
pathological  data  were  insufficient,  and  have  had 
good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  its  services.  All  the 
varieties  of  fever  Dr.  Reed  regards  as  having  a 
proximate  cause,  which  he  considers  local — refer¬ 
ence  being  made  to  some  organ  or  organs  intimately 
concerned  in  the  more  important  functions  of  life. 
He  thinks  that  the  local  derangement  gives  rise  to 
the  general  disorder,  and  not  conversely,  as  the 
Hippocratic  school  contend.  V\’e  are  not  disposed 
to  go  to  the  entire  length  of  his  doctrine,  though, 
in  the  main,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  validity. 
The  thorough  pathologist,  however,  will  hail  tenets 
like  these  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

There  are  many  passages  in  tlie  work  before  us 
from  wliich  we  could  make  selections,  and  would 
fain  do  so,  but  that  the  demand  upon  our  apace 
reminds  us  we  must  be  brief.  The  following  re¬ 
marks,  however,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  author 
and  ourselves,  pass  over,  for  they  abound  in  excel¬ 
lent  good  sense,  and  are  likely  to  aid  in  superseding 
many  ridiculous  notions  yet  prevalent  concerning 
contagion,  and  the  diseases  that  manifest 
it : — 

“On  the  whole,  the  author  concludes  that  the  plague, 
yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  cholera,  and  scurvy,  are 
contagions  in  the  same  degree — that  is,  they  are 
not  contagious  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  vul¬ 
garly  supposed  to  be  so.  Further,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  those  disorders  are  only  contagious,  or  (to 
speak  more  properly)  infectious,  when  they  occur 
in  densely-populated,  ill-ventilated  localities,  among 
filthy,  ill-fed,  intemperate  subjects,  who  are  de¬ 
prived,  from  whatever  cause,  of  a  due  supply  of 
fresh  vegetable  aliment,  and  properly  oxygenated 
air,  either  on  shore  or  at  sea.  From  which,  and 
from  what  has  already  been  said  in  this  treatise,  he 
concludes  that  the  existence  of  quarantine  laws  is 
oppressive  to  individuals,  useless,  if  not  injurious 
to  society,  and  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  any  en¬ 
lightened  country  :  for  there  is  no  more  danger  of 
the  typhus  fever  or  scurvy  being  conveyed  by  the 
bodies  of  men,  or  packages  of  merchandise,  from 
England  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  India  and  the 
Levant,  than  that  the  yellow  fever,  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  or  the  plague  will  be  brought  to  England 
by  the  same  means  from  any  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  endemically  or  epidemically  preva¬ 
lent.  But  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same 
results  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  prevail, 
and  among  men  of  the  same  habits  and  disposi¬ 
tion,  however  styling  themselves.”  (Pp.  220, 
221.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  own  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Boolisellers  and  Pid)- 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Newsman  or  Bookselles',  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Aledioal  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  hy  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Anyerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  ichich  will  free  them  for  twelve  months, 
llalf-yenrly  Subscription,  13s.;  Quarterly,  Cs.  6ff. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  tcho 
would  keep  the  number's  clean  fc/r  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  m'der  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  os.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

P.  S.  is  low  in  his  estimate,  but  is  still  above  the 
7nark. 

A  Medical  Supporter. — TFe  give  the  affdavits  be¬ 
cause  it  is  our  principle  to  let  our  7'eaders  see  the 
two  sides  of  any  question  submitted  to  them.  We 
have  nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  gam,  by 
the  truth,  to  which  alone  are  We  partisans.  When 
the  rule  shall  be  ai'gued  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Denman,  our  i'eudeis  will  be  able  to  see 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  recede  one  inch 
from  the  high  ground  %oe  have  taken  from  the 
beginning,  .hist  the  contrary.  Our  only  fear  is 
that  the  case  will  be  as  hastily  withdraiim  from  a 
fitting  jurisdiction,  as  it  has  been  timorously  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it. 

La  Clinique  wishes  to  know  where  the  fifth  editioti 
of  Dunieril’s  work  on  Science  maybe  procured  f 
Mr.  Bailliere,  of  Regent-street. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  cases  have  been  received. 

We  have  to  return  to  Mr.  Alfred  Markwick,  the 
Surgeon  of  the  Western  German  Dispensai'y,  ow 
marked  and  public  thanks  for  his  valuable  and 
able  contributions  to  this  jownal.  That  they  have 
seewed  him  the  honour  of  venemous  notice  from  a 
defeated  and  ungenerous  rival,  whose  pitiable 
and  baffled  malice  rises — naturally  enough  with 
him — in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  fortunes,  only 
commends  Mr.  Markwick  the  more  to  our  grati¬ 
tude  and  sincere  well  wishes.  We  should,  indeed, 
not  notice  this  despicable  attack  if  we  were  not 
quite  sure  that  it  woidd  point  out  its  object  as 
worthy  of  professional  support. 

Several  letters  received  on  the  Provincial  Association 
must  stand  over.  The  seventh  letter  of  Vox 
Veritatis  shcM  appear  in  our  next. 

The  offer  of  L.  G.  1).  is  obliging,  but  is  declined. 

Mr.  Smith’s  letter  on  the  qwcuiiar  applicability  of 
Courts  Medical  to  the  case  of  a  medical  gentleman 
who  was  burnt  out  of  a  certain  street  mst 
is  under  consideration. 

B.  H.  (Manchester). —  The  work  of  Dr.  Righj. 

It  is  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Nottingham  toill  hear  from  us  privately. 

K,  C.  B.- — The  Medical  Times  Almanac”  willhe 
ready,  as  usual.  We  shall  state  the  day  in  o\ir 
next  number.  It  will  be  a  distinct  publicatim 
from  the  work,  and  gentlemen  wishing  to  seewe  it 
are  requested  to  order  it  through  the  booksellei's  and 
7iewsmen.  Whei'e  this  may  be  inconvenient,  our 
Publisher  will  forward  it  to  gentlemen  sending  th^ 
price  in  postage  stamps,  viz.,  sixpe^ice. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  184G. 


“  We  contend  that  special  institutions  for  sectional  de- 
pirtraents  of  medical  science,  however  valuable,  can  never 
supersede  the  necessity  of  an  institution  comprisiuj  within 
itself  the  entire  ran»e  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge.” 
— Mr.  Penninoton’s  Address  to  the  .Members  of  the 
National  Association,  August  li,  1846. 

The  venerable  president  of  the  National  As- 
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sociation  enunciated  in  these  few  words  the 
grand  principle  of  Medical  Reform.  It  is  the 
energetic  vital  element  that  combines  for  one 
purpose  the  various  constituents  of  the  present 
National  Institute.  When  a  want  common  to 
many  classes  has  been  discovered,  a  principle  of 
union  is  immediately  developed, — a  cohesion  by 
affinity  ensues,  and  an  aggregation  of  volition, 
intellect,  and  power  is  brought  into  operation, 
that  ultimately  rends  asunder  the  enslaving 
bonds  of  custom,  and  establishes  a  revolution 
commensurate  with  the  enormity  of  the  evil  in¬ 
tended  to  be  overthrown.  In  this  way  all  great 
reformations  have  been  accomplished  :  for  never 
since  the  dajs  of  Nimrod,  the  first  builder  of 
cities,  has  any  great  enterprise  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  which  unanimity  upon  some  common 
principle  was  not  in  the  first  instance  ensured. 
When  men  speak  all  one  tongue,  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  common  want,  we  may  augur  the 
highest  success,  even  for  the  vastest  under¬ 
takings,  Let  them,  however,  give  a  voice  to 
different  requirements,  and  speak  in  language 
unintelligible,  because  not  winning  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  their  fellow-workmen,  then,  like 
another  Babel,  their  labours  will  be  arrested 
midway,  and  a  dispersion  as  wide,  as  fatal,  and 
as  hopeless  will  ensue  as  marked  the  primitive 
“confusion  of  tongues.” 

The  profession  may  rely  upon  it,  that  in  these 
words  of  Mr.  Pennington  a  great  truth  is  con¬ 
veyed,  which  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  too  earnestly 
or  too  often.  To  the  student  of  history  and 
social  institutions  it  is  a  matter  of  curious  plea¬ 
sure  to  observe  how  opinions  revolve  in  cycles, 
and  how  truth,  for  a  long  time  submerged 
under  the  waters  of  error,  again  rises  at  various 
intervals  and  rides  buoyantly  over  the  billows 
of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  faction.  Like  the 
halcyon,  she  shakes  the  spray  from  her  wing, 
and  swells  her  crest,  conscious  of  the  unspotted 
purity  of  her  undying  charms.  Unfortunately, 
however,  she  seldom  remains  long  above  the 
waters. 

It  is  not  right  that  these  principles  should  re¬ 
main  too  long  before  the  world,  as  abstractions  : 
for,  in  that  case,  the  theory  degenerates  into 
cant,  and  the  glorious  aspirations  of  genius  into 
the  fanatical  ravings  of  a  besotted  imbecility. 
There  is  a  time  when  these  principles  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  tangible  form,  a  living  embodiment, — 
thit  a  symbol  shall  be  given  to  the  world  of 
the  earnest  belief  and  self-denying  labours  of  its 
votaries.  We  have  seen  in  the  records  of  history 
many  an  axiom  fraught  with  the  greatest 
blessings  to  a  people  irrevocably  lost,  because 
the  moment  of  realizing  it  w'as  not  duly  seized, 
or,  perhaps,  because  its  advocates  rather  chose 
to  employ  it  as  a  theme  for  ratiocination,  or  of 
displays  of  a  factitious  sensibility.  There  is  a 
luxurious  indulgence  of  sentiment,  fatal  to  al 
greatness  of  action.  It  is  an  intellectual  weak¬ 
ness — adallying  of  the  fancy  with  the  attractions 
of  truth — that  robs  the  mind  of  its  due  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  spreading  the  seed  and  reaping  the 
harvest  in  its  generation.  Such  men  are  the 
suicides  of  their  own  reputation,  and  the 
stumbling-blocks  to  social  progress. 

England  abounds  with  men  of  practica 
genius,  who  are  able  to  convert  hypotheses  into 


I’acts,  and  who  make  each  fact  a  starting-point 
or  a  new  development.  Hence  we  are  pre¬ 
eminently  a  peofile  of  progress,  and  although, 
jerhaps,  not  equally  inventive  with  people  of 
of  other  countries,  yet  enjoying  the  happy  at¬ 
tribute  of  constructiveness — of  experimentally 
trying  the  value  of  every  axiom — we  imper¬ 
ceptibly',  but  with  great  rapidity',  stretch  far 
beyond  all  other  nations  in  social  and  artistic 
developments.  Our  steps  are  so  many  conse¬ 
quences,  not  startling  creations  and  unattainable 
abstractions,  but  simple  offshoots  from  each 
new'  ramification,  so  that,  in  truth,  we  are  over¬ 
shadowed  with  the  greatness  and  the  amplitude 
of  our  own  growth.  Hence  it  is  that  we  an¬ 
ticipate  the  most  succassful  results  from  the 
labours  of  the  National  Institute.  They  have 
sought  to  give  a  form,  a  colierence,  and  a  sta¬ 
bility  to  a  principle  that  has  hitherto  been 
wandering  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  a 
local  habitation. 

The  time  is  past  now  for  advocating  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the 
principle ;  yet  we  know  that  there  is  so  much 
selfishness  in  the  ruling  powers  of  our  two  Col¬ 
leges,  that  they  will  exert  themselves  to  their 
uttermost  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  for  which  the  general  practitioners  have 
now  completed  their  organization.  They  will 
resist  with  a  tenacity  the  more  obstinate,  the 
more  advantageous  to  the  profession  the  result 
is  likely  to  be.  Whatever  exposes  their  own 
corruption  and  incapacity  will  be,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  the  more  violently  opposed.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  fear  them  not :  we  are  certain  of  the  issue, 
and  pursue  our  course  with  the  triumphant  air 
of  a  man  already  assured  of  a  victory.  Our 
cause  is  that  of  truth,  education,  professional 
honour,  public  good,  and  w'e  attain  success. 
They  know  this,  therefore  they  fear. 

What  would  the  public  say  if  the  inspector 
of  a  railway  were  unacquainted  with  the  various 
sciences  which  appertain  to  his  peculiar  duties  ? 
Such  an  individual  should  know  something  of 
chemistry,  in  which  the  laws  governing  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  steam  are  embraced  ;  of  mechanics, 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  friction,  under  special 
circumstances,  and  to  understand  the  value  of 
mechanical  powers ;  of  geology,  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  soils  :  all  these,  and 
many  more,  are  sciences  with  which  .the  en¬ 
gineer  should  be  acquainted  ;  and,  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  any,  he  would  neither  be  a  useful 
officer  to  his  employers,  nor  a  safe  one  for  the 
public.  In  every  accident  to  the  engine,  or  the 
line,  his  opinion  should  be  adequate  to  its 
repair,  and  only  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  should  it  be  necessary  to  summon  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  more  accomplished  in 
either  of  the  sciences  in  which  his  judgment 
was  consulted.  This  is,  in  short,  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  a  railway  inspector;  and,  if  he 
were  not  equal  to  his  task,  we  may  rely  upon  it 
that  public  censure  would  speedily  dispossess 
him  of  his  functions. 

We  require  no  more  from  a  general  prae- 
titioner  of  medicine,  than  public  necessity  and 
common  sense  demand  from  an  inspector  of 
railways, — the  ability  and  knowledge  to  meet 
all  the  emergencies  of  his  calling.  This  cannot 


be  done,  in  our  case,  unless  the  general  prac¬ 
titioners  educate  themselves  in  their  own  in¬ 
stitution,  under  regulations  which  themselves 
have  framed.  The  public  should  support  them 
in  this  just  and  sacred  demand :  their  interests 
are  more  involved  in  this  question  than  those 
of  the  general  practitioners ;  but  medicine  has 
been  so  long  under  the  dominion  of  quacks  and 
corporation-jobbers,  that  the  most  lamentable 
ignorance  prevails  among  the  multitude  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  great  destinies  which  this  policy 
embraces. 

We  have  reliance,  however,  in  the  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  enlightenment  which  is  now  informing 
the  minds  of  our  most  able  statesmen  upon 
the  subject  of  medical  legislation.  The  humane, 
the  moral,  the  informed,  must  be  all  of  one 
opinion,  and  if  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  it  is 
not  far  off,  when  a  combination  will  be  formed 
between  the  profession  and  the  public  for  the 
reorganization  of  our  profession  upon  sound, 
equitable,  and  enduring  principles.  Would  it 
were  already  come,  for  the  jealousies  and  dis¬ 
sension  in  which  our  present  uncertainties  with 
respect  to  legislative  proceedings  have  plunged 
us,  are  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  our 
professional  welfare.  W^e  must,  however,  be 
wary,  vigilant,  and  active,  and  continue,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  the  uncompromising 
advocates  ot  tiuth. 


“  Tu  die,  mecura,  quo  pignore  certef,”— VluoiL. 

The  hydropathic  quacks  tell  us,  with  a  coolness 
we  would  fain  consider  the  offspring  of  igno¬ 
rance,  tliat  never  before  the  march  of  their 
mummery  with  Preissnitz  at  its  head  was  the 
profuse  employment  of  cold  water  known  as  a 
remedial  agent.  They  further  affirm,  that  the 
curative  powers  of  cold  water,  used  thus  pro¬ 
fusely,  w'ere  first  ascertained  and  announced  to 
the  world  by  their  immortal  prototype.  Poor 
fellows !  we  willingly  acquit  them  of  a  radical 
desire  to  deceive  mankind ;  for,  whatever  the 
character  of  their  hearts,  we  cannot,  in  the 
multitude  of  our  benevolent  tendencies,  give 
them  credit  for  having  heads  clear  enough  for 
even  the  lowest  form  of  literary  jugglery.  We 
believe  they  know  no  better  than  to  credit 
thoroughly  the  nonsense  a  German  boor  has 
imposed  upon  their  weakness.  To  undeceive 
them,  and  afford  them  a  clear  insight  into  the 
delusion  they  unhappily  labour  under,  and  un- 
meritoriously  live  by,  we  charitably  give  them, 
as  in  our  previous  articles,  a  few  items  of  re¬ 
search  to  prove  what  pitiful  copyists  they  are. 

Wlien  water-swallowing  by  wholesale  was 
revived  in  this  country  four  or  five  years  ago, 
under  the  guise  of  something  neiv,  all  the  igno¬ 
ramuses  in  the  land  lifted  their  eyes  and  hands 
in  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  capacity  of  the 
human  stomach !  Hydropathic  patients  were 
looked  upon  as  a  set  of  aqueous  Dandos  who 
knew  no  filling.  Tantalus,  who  was  ever  thirsty, 
and  could  get  nothing  to  drink,  lost  all  his  cha¬ 
racter  before  these  modern  tipplers,  who  seemed 
as  if  they  could  never  take  too  much.  The 
notion  of  Piso  drinking  incessantly  for  two  days 
and  two  nights,  as  vouched  by  Seneca  and 
Tacitus,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
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realized  in  the  persons  of  these  maddened  water- 
bibbers.  Hydrophobia  might  never  have  had 
an  existence ;  and  the  propriety  of  fermentation, 
as  an  established  law  of  nature,  began  to  be  very 
seriously  questioned.  Some  of  the  more  vigor¬ 
ous  partisans  of  the  pump  (/.  e.,  those  who  got 
a  living  by  vociferating  its  praises,  and  vending 
its  produce)  gravely  thought  that  Nature  was 
not  exactly  herself  when  she  instituted  processes 
for  making  strongdrink.  Unpleasant  reflections 
were  cast  upon  poor  Nature,  for  going  beyond 
her  legitimate  means,  and  giving  humanity  the 
opportunity  of  getting  beside  its  legitimate  self; 
and  if  the  said  Nature,  like  her  biped  children, 
were  capable  of  being  waited  upon  in  due  form, 
we  verily  believe  there  would  have  been  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  Preissnitzian  heroes,  armed  with  baths, 
and  buckets,  and  mops,  and  such  like  materials, 
insignias  of  office,  to  request  that  hereafter 
there  should  be  nothing  liquid  but  water. 

•The  rage  in  favour  of  the  “gelid  stream” 
w'as  really  very  funny;  and  the  idea  of  its 
being  drunk  by  pints  and  quarts,  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  almost  without  stopping,  was  as 
marvellous  to  the  multitude,  as  to  see  a  comet 
wags  its  tail,  or  the  man  in  the  moon  wink  his 
eye.  The  old  pantomimic  trick  of  pouring 
water  down  an  artificial  gullet,  into  an  artificial 
stomach,  by  bucketfuls,  ceased  to  be  laughed 
at,  at  the  minor  theatres,  for  the  people  knew 
they  could  see  the  reality  at  a  cold-water  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  novelty  struck  everybody  ;  and 
it  was  universally  agreed  that  there  was  no 
knowing  what  the  world  would  come  to  at  last. 

Now,  without  using  any  emphatic  language, 
or  putting  ourselves  at  all  out  of  the  way  in 
making  references,  or  repeating  them,  we  beg 
leave  politely  to  inform  such  as  were  wonder- 
struck  by  the  Preissnitzian  use  of  cold  water, 
that  not  only  was  there  no  novelty  in  it,  but 
that  its  extravagance  was  far  outstripped  by  a 
set  of  devotees  a  few  ages  back. 

We  learn  from  the  “  Coinmerc.  Nozimb,,” 
1736,  hebd.  8,  sec.  2,  quoted  in  the  “Medical 
Essays  and  Observations,”  published  by  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  Edinburgh,  third  edit.,  1747,  vol.  6,  p. 
375,  that  “  the  Italian  physicians  of  that  time 
esteemed  cold  water  a  universal  remedy,  giving 
in  the  day,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  water  made  cold  by  ice,  and  apjjljing, 
at  the  same  time,  cold  water,  or  snow,  to  several 
parts  of  the  body.  By  this  method  they  treated 
fevers,  smallpox,  dropsy,  &c.” 

In  Baddain’s  “  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,”  1741,  vol.  8,  p.  487  et  seq.,  is  a  review' 
of  a  work  by  Dr.  Cyrillus,  written  in  Latin,  on 
treatment  of  fevers  and  other  ailments,  by  the 
profuse  exhibition  of  iced  water.  So  far  back 
as  that  time,  a  century  before  quackish  hydro¬ 
pathy  came  into  exi-tence,  and  called  itself  a 
discovery,  was  cold  water  used  more  profusely, 
by  a  legitimate  practitioner,  than  it  has  ever 
been  by  the  German  peasant  or  his  illiterate 
proselytes.  Yet  even  here  w'as  not  the  origin 
of  the  practice,  for  the  reviewer  says  : — 

“  But  to  cure  fevers  by  the  use  of  water  only, 
mixt  with  snow,  and  that  in  large  quantities, 
for  several  days  together,  without  any  other 
medicine  or  food,  is  what  Dr.  Cyrillus  takes  to 
be  entirely  new ;  and  yet  this  was  attempted  at 


I  Naples  a  few  years  before,  not  only  in  an  un¬ 
common,  but  too  daring  a  manner.  The  me¬ 
thod  was  communicated  in  a  rude,  undigested, 
small  treatise,  brought  from  Spain  ;  and  by  it 
he  was  snr[)rised  to  see  that  some,  contrary  to 
all  expectations,  were  snatched  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  Cautious  physicians  were  at 
first  startled  at  the  practice ;  but,  encouraged  by 
repeated  and  successful  trials,  they  at  length 
became  bolder,  and  what  some  people  attempted 
at  random,  and  without  considering  either  the 
nature  or  time  of  the  distemper,  they  reduced 
to  a  more  cautious  and  safe  method.”  (0/?. 
cit.,  pp.  487,  488.) 

From  the  same  work  w'e  learn,  that  Dr. 
Cyrillus  instituted  a  “water  diet,”  which  he 
called  a  “  grand  remedy.”  He  proposed  that, 
in  the  sole  use  of  cold  water  as  a  remedy,  great 
caution  should  be  observed  at  first.  This 
caution  consists  in  practising  as  follows  : — 

“  The  chief  rule  is,  that  the  patient  should 
begin  to  drink,  upon  an  empty  stomach,  about 
one  or  two  pounds  of  water,  cooled  with  snow, 
according  to  his  age,  strength,  or  even  thirst ; 
the  same  quantity  to  be  repeated  every  hour, 
or  every  other  hour,  or  later,  both  day  and  night, 
icitJiout  intermission,  unless  he  happen  to  fall 
asleep.  The  patient  to  abstain  entirely  from 
food.”  (0/j.  ev’L,  p.  488.) 

In  proof  of  how  utterly  and  confidently  our 
author  relied  upon  cold  water,  and  how  un¬ 
sparingly  lie  pushed  its  use,  we  find  him  speak¬ 
ing  and  advising  thus  : — 

“  Should  the  parotids  swell,  as  they  often  do, 
or  any  purulent  matter  be  observed  to  be  mixed 
with  the  fajces  or  urine,  which  is  an  evident  in¬ 
dication  of  an  abscess,  the  use  of  the  water  must 
not  be  laid  aside,  but  rather  urged  the  more.” 
(P.  489.) 

“  If  the  water  be  thrown  up  as  soon  as  drunk, 
the  patient  must  be  obliged  to  repeat  his 
draughts.  In  like  manner,  if  hiccup  arise, 
water  is  to  be  continually  administered  :  for  we 
observe  that,  as  it  is  caused  by  the  use  of  water, 
so  it  is  removed  by  the  same.  If  sweat  ensue 
in  the  use  of  the  water  diet,  it  should  be  pre¬ 
vented,  by  giving  the  patient  still  colder  water, 
and  in  larger  quantities,  and  cooling  his  bony 
by  taking  off  the  bedclothes,  fanning  him,  and 
admitting  the  air;  and  some  even  venture  to 
sprinkle  the  patient  with  snow.  What  proves 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  physician  in  the 
use  of  water  is,  when  the  patient  becomes  either 
delirious,  lethargic,  or  greatly  weakened,  is  not 
able  to  drink  the  water  in  due  quantity,  or 
often.  Then  all  possible  pains  are  to  be  taken 
to  exhibit  this  as  the  last  remedy,  which  is 
sometimes  done  by  threatening  the  delirious, 
and  forcibly  thrusting  snow  into  the  mouths  of 
such  as  are  very  weak  and  sleepy.”  {Op.  cit., 
p.  490.) 

The  doctor  is  even  enthusiast  enough  to  say, 
that  “  such  as  in  the  very  agonies  of  death  have 
had  recourse  to  this  last  remedy,  as  the  sheet- 
anchor,  have  recovered.”  (P.  491.) 

He  concludes,  that  of  all  remedies,  for  what¬ 
ever  diseases, 

“  Water  alone  seems  to  be  the  most  innocent 
and  safe :  for  there  is  scarce  any  patient  so 
weak  but  he  may  bear  the  drinking  of  it  in  large 


quantity.  Hence,  it  would  not  be  immethodical, 
if,  when  matters  are  brought  to  the  lowest  pass, 
the  physician  should  at  least  permit,  if  not  pre¬ 
scribe,  a  water  diet,  though  contrary  to  the 
indications.  For  we  sometimes  observe  that 
patients,  whose  lives  have  been  despaired  of, 
have  unexpectedly  recovered.”  (P.  493.) 

Dr.  Cyrillus  had  plenty  of  followers  in  his 
eccentric  and  bold  form  of  practice.  In  subse¬ 
quent  years,  it  was  largely  the  fashion  to  treat 
all  manner  of  diseases  by  cold  water  alone,  and 
this  in  prodigious  quantities.  Several  gallons 
daily  were  not  thought  an  extravagant  potation ; 
and,  as  cases  are  easily  manufactured  and  at¬ 
tested,  cures  were  put  forth  by  wholesale,  as 
performed  by  the  e.xclusive  use  of  cold  water. 
It  was  a  common  thing  to  make  patients  live 
upon  it ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
it  W'as  quite  as  common  for  them  to  die  upon  it. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  a  very  fashionable 
remecly,  and  thousands  had  faith  in  it.  In  the 
“  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,”  vol.  16,  p. 
383  (.in.  1806),  are  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  The  effects  of  diwta  aquea,  or  living  wholly 
on  pure  water  cooled  by  ice,  in  alleviating  the 
pain  of  cancer,  and  in  several  cases  even  of  its 
effecting  a  com|  lete  cure  of  that  painful  disease, 
which  are  narrated  by  M.  Pauteau,  and  which 
have  been  corroborated  by  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Pearson,  have,  says  Dr.  Buchan,  been  un¬ 
accountably  neglected.  Nevertheless,  after  a 
few  days,  the  desire  of  solid  food  entirely  sub¬ 
sided,  and  the  stomach  appeared  completely 
satisfied  when  filled  with  the  aqueous  fluid.” 

This  practice  of  living  for  a  time  upon  cold 
water,  and  of  drinking  it  inordinately,  kept  in 
fashion  for  some  time,  and  produced,  amongst 
many  assumed  good  effects,  plenty  of  bad  ones. 
Whilst  its  partisans  said  it  would  cure  cancer, 
others,  quite  as  sagacious,  and  perhaps  rather 
more  honest,  said  the  abuse  of  the  beverage 
caused  that  disease.  In  the  report  of  the 
Carey-street  Dispensary,  published  in  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  5, 
p.  493,  it  is  said — 

“  Cancer  seldom  occurs,  and  is  peculiar  to 
rcater-drinlcers.” 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  quote  fur¬ 
ther,  as  we  easily  could  do,  to  prove  that  any 
of  the  freaks  of  folly  committed  in  this  day 
upon  the  pump  have  had  precedents  enough 
that  have  far  outshone  them.  The  passages  we 
have  given  show  that  Preissnitz  and  his  pro¬ 
teges  boast  very  idly,  when  they  talk  of  making 
men  swallow  more  water  than  was  ever  swallowed 
by  bipeds  before !  What  is  a  paltry  sixteen 
pints  a  day  to  as  many  quarts,  or  these  to  as 
many  gallons  ?  And  what  is  this  to  becoming 
a  syphon,  and  sucking  perpetually  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  for  days  together !  The  hydropathic  quacks 
sink  into  insignificance  before  the  bold  legiti¬ 
mate  practitioners  of  days  gone  by  !  Nay,  even 
at  a  later  period,  when  cholera  was  rife  amongst 
us,  and  Preissnitz  was — what  he  ought  to  have 
continued — a  rustic  menial,  cold  water,  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities,  was  advised  by  Dr.  Shute  in 
the  collapse  stage  of  cholera.  In  the  Lancet 
for  1832-3,  p.  107,  is  a  fearful  case,  recorded  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Whitehaven,  but  which,  never¬ 
theless,  was  cured  by  the  patient  drinking  seven- 
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teen  gallons  of  cold  irater  in  four  days  !  We 
could  quote  plenty  of  such  cases  were  it  requi¬ 
site.  How  could  Dr.  Forbes  make  such  a  mis¬ 
take  as  to  talk  of  the  novelty  oi  modern  hydro¬ 
pathy  ?  It  was  a  strange  oversight  to  praise  a 
set  of  quacks,  and  overlook  what  the  honourable 
practitioner  had  done  aforetime  !  ! 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Time.=.] 

Sir, — It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  that  I  find  I  have  been  elected,  by  a 
fair  and  honourable  ballot,  to  serve  my  profession 
by  defending  the  cause  of  the  general  practi¬ 
tioners  in  the  first  Council  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  pleasure  I  feel  is  that  of  one  who  has 
been  chosen,  though  unsolicited  on  my  part,  to 
represent  the  largest,  the  most  noble,  and— al¬ 
though  comparisons  are  sometimes  said  th  be 
odious— I  must  add,  the  most  honourable  section 
of  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  The  pain  it 
will  give  me  is  that  which  must  fall  to  the  lot  of 
those  having  minds  constituted  like  my  own,  and 
who  are  irrevocably  determined,  come  what  will, 
to  set  their  faces  as  a  flint,  to  overcome  those 
crying  and  iniquitous  evils  which  press  upon  the 
general  practitioners  of  this  country. 

And,  now  the  National  Institute — the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  which  has  cost  so  much  time  and  delibera¬ 
tion— is  fairly  launched  upon  the  ocean  of  the 
medical  world,  the  members  who  have  joined  us, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  not,  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  with  what  materials  she  is 
built,  and  with  what  skill  she  has  been  put  toge¬ 
ther.  At  any  rate  the  coming  storm  will  try  her 
timbers  for  her ;  and  the  question — the  oft-reite¬ 
rated  ewi  6ono— will  not  be  whether  she  is  able  to 
outsail  the  old  rotten  tubs  of  corporate  corrup¬ 
tion,  not  whether  she  is  able  to  go  into  battle,  but 
whether  she  is  able  to  break  the  enemies’  line. 
We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  colours,  nor  do  we 
fear  to  hoist  them ;  and,  like  al!  who  have  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth  upon  their  side,  we  will  fi^ht 
down  to  the  water  s  edge.  These  glorious  attri¬ 
butes,  since  they  never  adorned  our  colleges 
have  become  ns  idle  words,  fit  only  for  derisiori 
among  those  who  falsely  and  presumptuously  call 
themselves  their  heads.  But  when  I  think  of  such 
wickedness,  and  call  up  to  my  mind  the  history  of 
nations  greater  and  mightier  than  our  own — who, 
because  they  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  but 
fostering  injustice,  tyranny,  and  wrong,  have  been 
literally  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as 
it  were  with  the  besom  of  destruction — my  spirit 
comes  to  me,  while  I  feel,  with  the  immortal  bard. 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just.” 

^  The  Court  Circular  announces  that  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Guthrie  have  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Sir  George  Grey  at  the  Home-office  ; 
but,  if  I  am  not  very  much  deceived.  Sir  George 
Grey  is  not  a  man  to  be  hoodwinked  or  fore¬ 
stalled  by  one  party  or  the  other,  but  will  dispas¬ 
sionately  deliberate  on  the  important  questions  to 
be  brought  before  him.  This  I  know  too.  that 
Sir  George  Grey  is  a  Christian  man — one  not 
living  for  time  ;  and  one,  therefore,  who,  for  all 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  will  not  knowingly  con- 
sent  to  any  measure  of  medical  reform  that  has 
not  for  Its  object  a  just  regard  for  the  members 
as  well  as  for  the  head.  He  knows,  too.  perhaps 
better  than  I  can  tell  him,  how  signally  Sir  James 
raham  failed  in  the  last  session  in  endeavouring 
to  bolster  up,  by  fresh  legal  enactments,  those 
evils  that  have,  and  with  shame  be  it  said,  foi 
years  past  been  denounced  and  despised  by  all 
right-thinking  and  honourable  men.  I  am  certain, 
also.  Sir  George  Grey  is  far  better  able  than  hi« 
predecessor  to  estimate  the  value  of  four  thou- 
sand  educated,  and  in  many  instances  hiehlv 
educated,  minds,  and  that  he  must  feel  the  ira- 


portance  of  protecting  them  by  laws  which  have 
not  been  denied  to  others.  However  that  may  be, 
I  feel  certain,  from  extensive  correspondence,  and 
some  experience  of  what  it  is  that  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  general  practitioners  are  composed  of,  that  if 
they  are  not  protected  hy  just  laws,  they  have  in 
them  the  elements  of  the  most  gigantic  evils ;  and 
the  ^linister,  as  an  acute  legislator,  will  see  the 
necessity,  not  to  say  the  advantage,  of  getting  this 
question  settled  to  the  interest  of  the  many,  and 
not  of  the  few. 

As  regards  the  National  Institute,  I  shall,  as  long 
as  I  continue  in  the  Council,  endeavour  to  keep 
in  view  those  great  and  important  ends  for  which 
we  have  so  strongly  contended.  Once  for  all,  let 
me  urge  upon  all  who  desire  to  see  the  general 
practitioners  of  this  country  rescued  from  the 
trap  which  has  been  laid  for  them  by  unprincipled 
men — let  me  urge  upon  them  tne  necessity  of 
keeping  steadily  in  mind  these  three  great  points— 
promptness,  firmness,  and  union.  No  one  can 
conquer  us  as  long  as  we  use  these  weapons. 

“  Pi-incipiis  obsta,  sero  medicina  paratur 
Cum  mala  perlong’as  invaluere  moras.” 

Your  faithful  servant. 

One  of  the  Council 
OF  THE  National  Institute  of  Medicine. 

P.S. — I  send  this  to  the  Jlefftca/ T'fwics,  because, 
of  all  others,  it  is,  par  excellence,  the  journal  of 
the  general  practitioner— where,  at  least,  if  he  is 
not  defended  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  is  not  treated 
with  injustice  and  animosity. 


THE  WOLF  AND  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir,  I  am  afraid  your  article  on  Worcester 
Gentility  has  deprived  the  world  polite  of  a  worthy 
substitute  for  the  Chesterfield  Letters  ;  certes  it 
has  spoiled  what  was  “  a  pretty  quarrel  ”  as  it 
stood.  _  Wo  to  us  and  all,  like  us,  fond  of  a  laugh, 
the  giant’s  club  has  been  used  too  successfully. 
We  have  heard  the  last  of  our  Provincial  friends! 
They  will  “  die  and  make  no  sign.’’  Peace  to  their 
manes,  asinine  or  equine,  or  neither,  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  y^et  a  word  I  must  have,  were  it  only 

for  an  epitajih.  Be  morientibns  nil  nisi  verum _ 

but  that  “■verum"  should  not  be  withheld. 

An  enigma  with  me  for  years,  till  you  took  the 
part  of  CEdipus,  was,  for  which  of  the  three  divi¬ 
sions  of  us  the  Association  was  founded  ?  “  The 
physicians  of  course”— answer  half  a  dozen  voices. 
They  lead  off  on  every  grand  state  occasion  ;  they 
make  addresses;  they  scheme  out  laws;  they  are  the 
Presidents ;  the  President  of  the  Council  is  one  ol 
them  ,  the  founder  is  one  of  them ;  the  Secretary  is 
another  of  them ;  the  influential  and  preponderatin" 
section  of  the  Council  are  others  of  them  :  it  is  in 
very  essence  a  physician-ridden  society,  inovino- 
and  having  its  being  in  physicianhood.  What  then” 
Sir,  are  the  physicians  to  get  in  return  for  their 
providentsolicitude  and  trouble?  science*^  learnin®''^ 
manners  ?  “  Hardly,  ”  exclaims  a  physician  netr 

by.  “  Only  fancy  a  country  practitioner  teaching 
Dr.  Hastings  good  manners,  or  Dr.  Streeten 
belles  lettres  !  The  thing  is  preposterous !  You, 
general  practitioners,  have  very  comfortable 
opinions  about  yourselves ;  but,  depend  on  it,  we 
don  t  tolerate  your  junction  on  the  supposition 
that  you  will  be  useful  as  professors  of  the  rare  ac¬ 
complishments.  Hardly!”  “What,  then,”  in¬ 
quire  Messieiirs  les  Brebis,  “  is  it  possible  that  we 
subserve  your  Do  we  really  lend  your 

schemes  a  helping  hand  ?  Dear  me— what  an 
honour  for  us  1  Lor  me,  how  much  vou  flatter  us ! 
H  e  useful  to  you  /  Who  could  have  thought  it  ? 
And  then  to  be  allowed  to  dine  with  you,  and  to  be 
actually  treated  as  if  we  were  gentlemen  !  The 
man  niust  be  a  monster,  worse  than  wicked,  ac¬ 
tually  ill-bred,  who  could  fail  to  do  his  everything 
lor  such  condescending  patrons.” 

^  Well,  ’tis  not  so  bad,  after  all,  that  the  physi¬ 
cians  gather  us  together  under  their  wings.  They 
hatch  a  use  or  two  out  of  us.  If  left  to  ourselves, 
It  IS  tra  to  one  if  we  should  be  of  use  to  ourselves 
oranybody  else.  As  it  has  been,  we  havebeen  mon- 
strous  useful  to  the  physicians.  We  have  not  con¬ 


founded  their  politics,  nor  frustrated  their  knavish 
tricks— just  the  contrary.  That’s  the  art  and 
merit  of  the  Worcester  conclave.  It  extracted  a 
living  use  of  us  nobody  could  have  guessed  at.  It 
has  made  us  at  once  useful  and  generous — useful 
for  wrongs  and  generous  of  rights.  Before  that  we 
were  only  the  latter. 

As  to  the  pure  surgeons — “  the  fellows” — I  don’t 
count  them  for  much,  either  in  the  matter  or  out  of 
it.  I  have  done  their  business  for  them  under  the 
generic  term.  They  are  the  physicians  under  another 
name.  One  is  physician  under  the  flag  of  M.D.; 
the  other  is  physician  under  the  insignia  F.B.  &c. 
The  one  cures  clap  or  flstula  without  uttering  the 
word  surgery ;  the  other  cures  phthisis,  without 
calling  himself  medical.  They  are  a  pair  of  very 
respectable  locomotive  hoaxers,  whoso  public  titles 
are  a  pretty  illustration  of  the  figure  of  speech 
named  metonymy. 

Now,  to  say  that  the  F.R.  &e.  wants  something 
for  himself,  and  the  M.D.  wants  something  for  him¬ 
self,  and  that  the  poor  M.R.  &c.  is  a  pretty  pigeou 
between  his  two  friends — a  flat  between  sharps— 
a  dupe  between  a  pair  of  adroit  thimble-riggers — is 
like  teaching  children  the  alphabet:  the  lesson,  ’tis 
true,  is  very  easy;  but,  unluckily,  the  compse- 
hension  is  not.  The  M.R.  &c.  has  been  dosie  out  of 
his  College — a  rather  pretty  thing,  he  used  to  think ; 
he  is  being  done  out  of  his  pharmaceutical  prac¬ 
tice — a  thing  that  yields  some  good  pickings;  he 
is  being  done  out  of  his  privilege — such  as  it  is — of 
exclusive  practice ;  but,  until  he  is  done  in  every 
possible  shape  and  form  and  colour,  he  will,  I 

daresay,  continue  to  confide  in  those  “d - good- 

natured  gentlemanly  friends  of  his.”  In  these 
cases,  Sir  James  Graham’s  quotation  is  quite  as  apt 
for  doctors  as  their  patients  :  — 

“  The  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.” 

Your  correspondent  “  J.  P.”  makes  even  a  merit 
of  it,  that  the  M.R.  &c.  persists  in  being  obsti¬ 
nately  indifferent  to  a  mountain-load  of  such  petty 
results  as  that  of  the  late  charter  !  With  him  it  is 
a  huge  merit !  A  proof  of  great  discernment !  One 
would  fancy  that  the  thimble-rigging  process  was 
not  over,  and  that  “  J.  P.”  had  some  interest  in  its 
success! 

To  be  sure  there  are  some  who  fancy  that  the 
physician  not  surgical  will  oppose  the  physician 
who  is  surgical  in  getting  his  M.  changed  into  an 
F.  Imagine  Dr.  Hastings,  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  ratijig  Mr.  Crosse,  President  of  the  Association, 
on  consenting  to  take  the  F.-ship.  What  an 
amusing  tete-a-tete  I  Why,  Dr.  Forbes,  the  omni- 
genist  in  physic — who  is  one  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association — had  no  better  grounds  for  accepting 
the  fellowship  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  than 
Mr.  Crosse  had  for  taking  that  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  higher  the  position  in  the  Provincial 
Association,  the  nearer  the  uprise  to  a  position  in 
the  corru])t  corporation.  Dr.  Forbes  is  a  most  in¬ 
fluential  member  of  the  body :  his  notions  of 
physic  are  by  this  time  somewhat  notorious :  if  he 
turned  hydropathist  to-rnorrow,  or  hornoeopathist, 
or  Morrisonian,  nobody  would  be  surprised  :  yet  he 
is  the  leader  of  the  Association  1  He  then  is  to 
blow  up  the  late  charter — he  to  cry  out  against 
fellows  1  He  to  uphold  the  interests  of  general 
practitioners  1 

I  must  say  the  thought  is  too  much  for  me,  and 
I  indulge  in  the  loud  laugh  already  attributed  by 
one  of  your  correspondents  to  another — the  winning 
side.  R.  B. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  KING’S  COLLEGE’ 
LONDON.— Nov.  26. 


R.  Druitt,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pittard  exhibited  two  sections  of  osseous 
scales  from  aneurisms,  showing  a  very  small  hole 
as  the  centre  or  nucleus  of  each.  These  were  the 
specimens  alluded  to  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  Pittard  also  exhibited  a  mouse  affected  with 
a  curious  skin  disease ;  with  regard  to  which  he 
observed  that  the  disease  is,  no  doubt,  contagious, 
for  nearly  all  the  mice  caught  in  his  residence  are 
affected  with  it.  It  assumes  the  form  of  lumps  of 
whitish  friable  material  involving  the  hair  and 
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destroying  the  skin,  so  that,  when  one  of  the  lumps 
is  picked  off,  the  subadjacent  muscles  are  laid 
bare.  On  examining  this  material  with  the  micro¬ 
scope,  he  had  found  it  to  consist  of  a  parasitic  ve¬ 
getable.  One  spot  of  the  disease,  on  the  tail  of 
the  animal,  looked  exactly  like  a  spot  of  the  white 
lichen  so  common  on  old  walls. 

Mr.  Druitt  remarked  that  it  is  highly  interesting 
to  investigate  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals, 
especially  of  those  which  are  associated  with  man¬ 
kind.  He  once  found  hemorrhagic  pericarditis 
in  a  cat. 

Dr.  Arlidge  then  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Func¬ 
tions  of  Organic  Beings,  and  on  their  relative  De- 
velopment  in  the  various  Classes  and  Orders.” 
All  organic  beings,  he  remarked,  begin  their  exist¬ 
ence  as  nucleated  cells  ;  some  are  said  never  to 
arrive  at  any  higher  or  more  complex  form  than 
that  of  one  simple  cell,  or  a  row  of  cells,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  yeast-plant  and  red-snow  among 
vegetables;  he  doubted,  however,  whether  many 
of  the  very  simple  animals  or  monads  are  not 
embryos  ot  more  complex  forms  wliich  they  ulti¬ 
mately  assume.  The  entire  body,  with  all  its 
tissues,  of  every  organic  being,  is  composed  of  cells 
variously  modified.  Several  functions  are  common 
to  both  plants  and  animals :  these,  he  believed, 
are  those  possessed  by  the  nucleated  cell,  most 
probably  by  .every  nucleated  cell ;  they  are  absorp¬ 
tion,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  generation, 
and  assimilation.  In  the  nucleated  cell,  the  first 
of  these,  absorption,  is  effected  by  endosmosis 
through  the  cell-wall,  as  is  respiration  also.  The 
circulation  in  the  nucleated  cell —  cyclosis  — 
can  be  satisfactorily  witnessed  when  granules 
happen  to  be  floating  in  the  cell  fluid  ;  the  power 
by  which  it  is  kept  up  seems  to  reside  in  the 
nucleus.  The  generation  of  cells  takes  place 
either  by  spontaneous  fission  of  the  parent  cell, 
or  by  some  process,  probably  fission  in  the  nucleus : 
so  that  a  number  of  new  cells  are  developed  within 
the  parent,  which  they  burst  in  growing.  The 
improvement  of  organic  beings,  as  you  ascend  the 
scale,  is  manifested  by  isolation  or  localization  of 
the  functions :  in  the  lowest,  every  one  of  their 
component  cells  performs  all  the  organic  functions; 
in  the  next  higher  grade,  one  or  more  of  these 
functions  are  performed  by  some  few  only  of  the 
cells,  till  at  length  most  of  the  functions  are  per¬ 
formed  each  by  an  appropriate  organ.  He  divided 
his  subject  into  four  parts: — 1.  What  functions 
are  common  to  all  organized  beings,  as  illustrated 
in  the  nucleated  cell?  2.  What  are  the  functions 
met  W’ith  in  plants;  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
carried  on ;  and  their  developmentin  relation  toeach 
oher  ?  3. 1  he  analogy  between  the  functions  of  plants 
and  of  animals.  4,  The  increasing  complexity  of 
the  functions  and  organization  of  animals,  and 
the  relations  existing  in  the  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  ot  their  various  functions  and  organs.  He 
entered  fully  into  the  consideration  of  each  of 
these  divisions,  but  in  a  concise  manner  that  does 
not  admit  of  further  abbreviation.  One  remark 
W'as  rendered  salient  by  the  discussion  which 
ensued  upon  it,  viz.,  the  w'aste  of  wear  and  tear, 
interstitial  absorption,  and  the  formation  of  effete 
excrementitious  substances,  are  processes  peculiar 
to  animals;  in  plants,  that  which  is  once  deposited 
is  never  afterwards  removed,  and  never  wastes, 
finally  dying  where  it  was  first  placed.  This,  he 
stated,  is  not  rigidly  without  exception  ;  there  are, 
probably,  a  few  instances  in  the  organism  of  plants 
where  parts  are  absorbed  by  the  vital  processes 
of  vegetation ;  but  that  interstitial  absorption 
whereby  the  tissues  of  animals  are  incessantly  re¬ 
moved  certainly  does  not  exist  in  them. 

Mr.  Ede  was  surprised  to  hear  the  author  speak 
of  theyeast-plant;  he  understood  that  its  existence 
had  been  satisfactorily  disproved. 

1  he  author  replied  that  tbe  plant  is  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  and  presents  a  characteristic  ap¬ 
pearance  under  the  microscope. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  a  vegetable  of  low  organization 
always  exists  in  yeast,  but  it  is  disputed  whether 
that  vegetable  is  the  agent  of  fermentation. 

Mr.  Fittard  said  that  he  had  often  performed 


an  experiment,  with  slight  variations  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  he  had  seen  an  experiment  performed 
by  Dr.  Miller,  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove  de¬ 
monstratively  that  the  yeast-plant  is  the  agent  of 
fermentation ;  by  these  experiments  it  is  found 
that  yeast  loses  its  power  of  exciting  fermentation 
by  being  very  carefully  filtered.  Boiling,  and 
many  other  processes  fatal  to  organic  life,  also 
deprive  yeast  of  its  peculiar  fermenting  property. 

Mr.  Wilson  remarked,  on  Dr.  Arlidge’s  asser¬ 
tion,  that  excretion  is  not  performed  by  plants, 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  gum  poured  out 
in  such  abundance  by  some  plants  should  not  be 
considered  an  excretion. 

Mr.  Rhodes  objected  that  the  exudation  of  gum 
from  trees  occurs  only  occasionally,  and  thus  does 
not  seem  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  life 
and  well-being  of  the  tree,  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  analogous  to 
the  excrement  of  animals. 

This  point  was  argued  at  some  length  by 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Rhodes,  Ede,  and  the  author; 
the  latter  regarded  the  exudation  of  gum  as  analo¬ 
gous  to  hemorrhage. 

The  Chairman  hinted  that  the  shedding  of  the 
cuticle  by  trees  might  be  considered  to  be 
slightly  analogous  to  excretion. 


MORBID  FFFECTS  OF  TIGHT-LACING. 

By  THOMAS  W.  CARTER.  M.D., 
of  Abbeville  Uistiict,  S.C. 

Since  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  profes¬ 
sion,  I  have  frequently  been  called  on  by  elderly 
ladies  to  answer  the  following  questions  : — “  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  modern  prevalency  of  uterine 
derangements,  and  more  especially  of  prolapsus 
uteri  ?  Why,  in  our  youthful  days,  was  it  of  rare 
occurrence  to  meet  with  a  woman  thus  affected — 
while  of  late,  it  is  equally  rare  to  find  one  who  is 
not,  at  times,  more  or  less  troubled  with  falling  of 
the  womb  ?”  Such  questions  naturally  suggested 
to  my  mind,  as  the  cause,  some  impropriety  in  the 
habits  of  females  of  the  present  day,  I  knew  it 
to  be  an  unequivocal  fact,  that  cases  of  prolapsus 
uteri  and  uterine  derangements  generally,  in 
modern  times,  compared  with  those  of  former 
days  (with  due  regard  to  increase  of  population), 
were  greatly  in  excess,  if  not  in  the  ratio  of  three 
to  one. 

My  being  at  first  unable  to  give  a  decisive  an¬ 
swer  to  these  frequent  and  very  rational  inquiries 
actuated  me  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 
modern  causes  of  the  diseases  under  considera¬ 
tion,  which  brought  me  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  : — Ist.  That  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
uterine  derangements  in  modern  days  is  owing  to 
the  unnatural  and  destructive  practice  of  tight- 
lacing,  so  general  among  the  female  sex.  2nd. 
That  such  a  practice  does  induce  constitutional 
debility  in  the  female  economy.  3rd.  That  this 
constitutional  debility  is  transmitted  from  the 
mother  to  her  offspring,  or  at  least  the  effects 
wrought  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mother  affect 
her  offspring. 

I  now  propose  examining  each  successively,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

I.  That  the  excessive  prevalence  of  uterine  de¬ 
rangements  in  modern  times  is  attributable  to  tight- 
lacing. 

In  enumerating  the  uterine  diseases  which  ap¬ 
pear  often  to  be  engendered  by  this  destructive 
fashion,  we  find  the  various  displacements  of  the 
uterus,  viz. :  prolapsus,  procidentia,  retroversion, 
&c.,  standing  first  in  the  catalogue.  2nd.  Abor¬ 
tion.  3rd.  Menorrhagia.  4th.  The  various  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  uterine  functions,  viz. :  ame- 
norrheea,  dysmenorrheea,  leucorrhcea,  &c. 

1st,  The  varioiis  Displacements  of  the  Uteru.s — 
— The  manner  in  which  tight-lacing  is  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  production  of  these  loathsome  ma¬ 
ladies  is  plain  and  obvious.  The  cruel  compres¬ 
sion  exerted  by  an  unyielding  bodice,  environing 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  thorax,  and  the  supe¬ 
rior  portion  of  the  abdomen,  cannot  but  act  in¬ 
juriously.  It  forces  the  contents  of  the  abdominal 


upon  those  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  From  the  long- 
continued  and  almost  constant  intrusions  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  the  ligaments  which  support 
the  uterus  become  relaxed,  and  so  much  weakened 
as  no  longer  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  that 
organ,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen  thus  forced  down  :  con¬ 
sequently  the  uterus,  by  degrees,  is  forced  lower 
and  lower  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  until  prolapsus, 
or  some  other  displacement,  is  the  unavoidable 
result. 

2nd.  Abortion. — Abortion  may  be  produced  by 
plethora  of  the  uterine  system,  which,  from  the 
engorged  state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  uterus,  is 
adequately  calculated  to  induce  a  separation  of 
the  ovum  at  any  period  of  gestation.  Such  a 
condition  of  the  uterus  is  known  to  be  inimical  to 
the  existence  and  safe  repose  of  the  ovum  in  its 
cavity :  consequently,  under  such  circumstances, 
conception  is  not  likely  to  take  place  ;  and  if  it  do 
take  place,  is  likely  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  sepa¬ 
ration  and  expulsion  of  the  germ.  This  condition 
of  the  uterus  may  be  readily  induced  during  ges¬ 
tation  (even  in  those  who  have  previously  enjoyed 
good  health)  by  the  impediment  offered  to  the 
free  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  by  com¬ 
pression  necessarily  employed  in  tight-lacing,  as 
well  as  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  uterus  upon 
the  pelvic  veins,  when  that  organ  is  more  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  detrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Abortion  may  also  be  induced  by  an  opposite 
condition  of  the  uterine  system  to  that  above  de¬ 
scribed  :  that  of  anaemia,  relaxation,  &c. 

In  ladies  who  have  been  tenacious  in  adhering 
to  the  modern  fashions  from  early  life,  this  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system  is  of  common  occurrence. 
In  them  we  find  an  ample  evidence  of  the  debili¬ 
tating  and  relaxing  influence  of  modern  fashion  on 
the  female  economy,  and  more  especially  upon 
the  functions  of  the  uterine  system. 

Abortion  may  likewise  be  induced  by  an  “  in¬ 
ability  in  the  uterus  to  extend  itself  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  size.”  We  can  readily  imagine  this  con¬ 
dition  of  the  organ  in  the  victims  of  the  modern 
laced  jacket. 

3rd.  Menorrhagia. — This  hemorrhagic  discharge 
may  be  either  active  or  passive,  or  at  least  con¬ 
nected  with  a  plethoric  or  hyperaemic  condition  of 
the  uterus,  or  with  a  debilitated  or  anaemic  state  of 
the  general  system.  The  former  condition  may 
be  the  immediate  result  of  the  mechanical  impe¬ 
diment  offered  (by  excessive  lacing)  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  blood  to  the  centre  of  the  circu¬ 
latory  system,  thereby  inducing  an  engorged  con¬ 
dition  of  the  capillaries  of  the  uterus.  The  latter 
condition  (that  of  anaemia)  may  be  the  immediate 
or  secondary  result  of  this  impediment  offered  to 
the  circulation.  The  plethoric  condition  may  not, 
in  every  instance,  result  in  hemorrhage ;  but,  by 
inducing  menstrual  irregularities  and  derange¬ 
ments,  the  general  system  will  become  chlorotic, 
and  so  much  debilitated,  the  uterine  capillaries 
relaxed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  so  much 
vitiated  and  attenuated,  as  to  result  in  passive 
menorrhagia. 

4th,  Amenorrhcea,  Dysmenorrheea,  Leucorrhcea, 
&c. — That  the  many  menstrual  irregularities  which 
appear  to  be  so  very  prevalent  of  late  years  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  infatuation  of 
modern  fashion,  no  one  of  observation  and  infor¬ 
mation  will  deny.  It  is  true  there  are  other  causes 
which  are  very  eflicient  in  the  production  and 
perpetuation  of  menstrual  irregularities  and  de¬ 
rangements,  but  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  the 
reflecting  mind  that  many  of  those  derangements 
are  attributable  to  female  dress,  and  that  much  of 
the  suffering  and  inconvenience  to  which  many 
females  are  subject  might  be  obviated  if  they 
would  but  dispense  with  the  laced  jacket. 

II. — That  excessive  lacing  does  induce  constiht^ 
tional  debility  in  females. 

The  practice  of  tight-lacing,  we  have  seen,  is 
very  efficient  in  the  production  of  uterine  derange¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  general  system  of  necessity 
must  participate.  The  whole  mass  of  circulating 
fluid  appears  to  become  deteriorated. 

The  female,  notwithstanding  all  her  native 
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beauties  and  perfections  of  form  and  constitution, 
is  now  compelled  to  lie  down  upon  the  bed  of 
affliction,  and  deplore  the  loss  of  all  her  fasci¬ 
nating  charms.  Where  is  the  rosy  tint  that 
once  decorated  these  pale  and  blanched  cheeks  ? 
Where  is  that  sprightly,  buoyant,  and  be¬ 
nignant  expression  that  once  sat  upon  this 
dejected  countenance?  Where  that  symmetri¬ 
cal,  that  beautiful,  that  lovely  form?  Alas! 
how  changed.  We  now  behold  the  pallid  cheek, 
the  lustreless  eye,  the  distorted  countenance,  in¬ 
dicative  of  pain  and  suffering — the  emaciated 
frame  and  ncurvated  body,  immaturely  and  un¬ 
timely  drooping  into  the  grave,  before  half  the 
days  allotted  to  woman  have  passed  away. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper,  while  upon  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  our  subject,  to  notice  some  of  the  evil 
effects  of  tight-lacing  upon  the  various  organs  of 
the  body,  and  the  multifarious  diseases  that  may 
result  therefrom. 

The  lungs  appear  to  suffer  materially  from  this 
practice.  Any  person  of  observation  may  satisfy 
himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  by  observing 
the  motions  of  the  chest  during  respiration.  He 
will  observe  that  it  is  impossible  fully  to  inflate 
the  lungs;  the  respiration  is  short  and  quick;  in¬ 
spiration  is  about  half  as  long  as  expiration,  and 
that  there  is  a  considerable  interval  between  ex¬ 
piration  and  inspiration.  During  this  interval  the 
lungs  are  inactive,  and  blood  is  passing  through 
them  without  the  benefit  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  proceeds  unoxygenized  to 
the  heart,  from  thence  to  be  distributed  to  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  throughout  the  gene¬ 
ral  system. 

May  not  such  a  perversion  of  the  function  of  re¬ 
spiration,  and  consequent  unfitness  of  the  blood 
to  subserve  the  important  purposes  of  nutrition, 
be  considered  a  very  efficient  cause  of  the  early 
development  and  maturation  of  tuberculous  de¬ 
position  in  the  lungs  ?  May  it  not  be  regarded  a 
prolific  source  of  that  irritable  and  cachetic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system  which  appears  to  characterize 
the  modern  fashionable  lady  ?  The  heart,  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  and  indeed  almost-  all  the  vis¬ 
cera  of  the  thorax,  and  abdomen  appear  to  be  ob¬ 
noxious  to  injury  from  the  improper  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  laced  jacket,  by  which  are  induced, 
directly  and  indirectly,  a  host  of  diseases  known 
to  depend  upon  a  deteriorated  quality  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  fluid,  together  with  a  perverted  and  de¬ 
ranged  nutrition. 

Lacing,  when  carried  to  excess,  is  unfavourable 
to  longevity  in  a  high  degree,  terminating  life  ere 
the  span  be  half  measured.  Show’  me  the  matron 
who  has  attained  her  three  score  years  and  ten, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  lady  who  was  a  stranger  to 
fashion  in  her  youthful  days. 

For  the  purpose  of  corroborating  the  position 
I  have  assumed,  let  us  draw  a  contrast  between 
the  rustic  maid  and  the  city  belle — the  victim  of 
modern  fashion  in  mature  life — when  the  duties 
of  wife  and  inother  devolve  upon  them.  The 
former  is  sprightly,  active,  and  vivacious ;  her 
countenance  lively,  animated,  and  expressive  of 
good  health;  her  mind  buoyant  amidst  all  the 
troubles  and  vexations  necessarily  attendant  upon 
the  duties  of  a  mother  and  housewife ;  she  en¬ 
joys  the  blessings  of  health  and  the  society  of 
friends;  she  possesses  a  calm,  serene  mind,  and 
is  capable  of  meeting  any  reverse  of  fortune  with 
fortitude ;  she  is  blessed  with  healthy  offspring, 
and  generally  lives  to  see  them  grown  up  and 
acting  for  themselves.  But  the  votary  of  modern 
fashion,  how  reversed  her  condition  in  after  life  ! 
fler  corporeal  powers  at  an  early  period  begin  to 
evince  decay  ;  her  intellectual  faculties  to  mani¬ 
fest  imbecility ;  her  mind  becomes  irascible,  and 
her  temper  fretful  and  peevish.  Such  women  are 
generally  sterile,  or  at  most  conceive  but  a  few 
times.  The  first  may  possibly  reach  the  full  term 
of  gestation,  after  which  abortion  is  a  common 
result.  The  functions  of  the  generative  organs 
finally  become  entirely  or  so  nearly  suspended  as 
to  render  all  possibility  of  a  future  offspring 
extremely  doubtful. 

III.  That  constitutional  debility  is  transmitted 
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from  the  mother  to  her  offspring ;  or,  at  least,  the 
effects  xcroiight  iipon  the  constitution  of  the  mother 
are  felt  by  her  offspring. 

The  practice  of  excessive  lacing  interrupts,  to 
some  extent,  the  sympathetic  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  uterus  and  manimte,  and  when  the 
functions  of  the  latter  are  called  into  action,  they 
are  feebly  and  but  imperfectly  performed ;  con¬ 
sequently,  those  unfortunate  victims  to  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  this  delusive  fashion,  after  the  cares  and 
duties  of  mothers  devolve  upon  them,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  find  it  impossible  to  nourish  at  the  breast 
their  tender  offspring.  And,  besides  the  depriva¬ 
tion  of  that  maternal  pleasure  which  all  mothers 
find  in  nourishing  their  own  offspring,  she  is  con¬ 
strained  to  witness,  as  the  consequence  of  arti¬ 
ficial  nourishment,  the  tortures  and  pains  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  frequently  the  agonies  of  death,  from 
the  supervention  of  colic,  diarrhoea,  or  some  of 
the  many  gastric  and  intestinal  derangements  to 
which  children  under  such  circumstances  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  obnoxious.  Here  it  is  evident  the  sins  of 
the  mother  are  entailed  on  her  innocent  offspring. 

And  farther,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  system  met  with  in 
such  women,  that,  even  when  milk  is  secreted  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  nourishment,  it  is  of  a  very 
deteriorated  quality,  calculated  to  ruin  the  health, 
and  undermine  the  constitution  of  her  child. 

I  have  now  answered,  to  the  best  of  my  humble 
abilities,  the  questions  so  often  propounded  to  me; 
it  satisfactorily,  I  shall  be  truly  gratified ;  if 
otherwise,  I  hope  a  better  explication  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  some  one  better  qualified  than  myself 
to  do  justice  to  so  interesting  and  important  a 
subject. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal, 


AN  ODD  CASE. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire,  Nov.  28. 

Sir,- — Having,  as  a  constant  reader  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Times,  noticed  your  abhorrence  to  quackery  in 
all  shapes,  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  a 
few  lines,  hoping  that  you  will  not  withhold  your 
valuable  aid  in  the  exposition  of  what  at  present 
appears  a  most  atrocious  fraud. 

There  is  an  institution  at  Leicester,  called  “  In¬ 
stitution  for  Diseases  of  the  Chesf,”  conducted  by 
a  person  who  represents  himself  to  be  Dr.  Mad- 
dock,  and  a  brother  of  A.  B.  Maddock,  M.D.,  of 
Harley-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Practical  Observations  on  the  Efficacy  of 
Medicated  Inhalations  in  the  Treatment  of  Pul¬ 
monary  Consumption,”  &c.  The  work  sets  forth 
various  cures  of  consumption,  &c.,  that  have  been 
eff’ected  by  the  author’s  treatment,  and  evidently 
shows  he  is  a  man  of  great  practical  experience. 
A  copy  of  it  being  in  the  possession  of  a  person 
residing  here,  and,  labouring  under  a  chest  disease, 
be,  under  a  supposition  that  the  Dr.  Maddock,  of 
Leicester,  might  be  as  eminent  and  experienced  as 
the  author,  communicated  with  him  (Dr.  Maddock, 
of  Leicester),  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  he 
would  give  an  attendance  at  this  place.  An  answer 
arrived,  stating  the  terms,  which  were  acceded  to, 
and  the  travelling  expenses  forwarded  by  Post- 
office  order,  as  directed.  A  day  or  two  afterwards, 
a  person  representing  himself  as  Dr.  Maddock, 
from  the  above-named  institution,  attended  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  patient.  Here  he  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  patient,  his  brother  (a  surgeon), 
and  friends,  and  concluded  by  holding  out  hopes 
of  great  relief  by  the  mode  of  treatment  he  should 
prescribe.  After  this  he  repaired  with  the  patient’s 
brother  to  the  druggist’s  shop,  in  order  to  prescribe. 
Strange  to  say,  here  he  was  immediately  recognised 

by  the  druggist’s  brother,  as  a  Mr.  B - s,  late  of 

Leamington,  a  druggist’s  assistant.  He  appeared 
confused,  and  retired  with  the  patient’s  brother 
from  the  shop  into  the  street.  Meantime,  the  drug¬ 
gist  and  his  brother  arranged,  on  his  return,  to  tax 
him  with  the  fraud,  as  they  were  both  well  aware 
he  had  been  attending  the  patient,  professionally,  as 
Dr.  Maddock.  Ultimately  he  returned,  and  on 
being  taxed  with  not  being  Dr.  Maddock,  but  Mr. 

- ,  he  most  vehemently  denied  that  his  name 


s. 


was  Mr.  B - ,  and  persisted  in  asserting  his  name 

to  be  Maddock,  and  that  he  was  a  brother  of  the 
Dr.  Maddock,  of  Harley-street,  London.  After  all, 
I  am  Sony  to  say  he  was  allowed  to  go  ;  and  I  need 
hardly  add,  that  Dr.  Maddock,  of  London,  has 
been  written  to,  and  an  answer  has  been  received 
denying  that  he  has  any  brother  at  Leicester. 

I  would  therefore  inquire,  through  the  medium 
of  your  columns,  whether  there  be  such  a  person  as 
Dr.  Maddock,  of  the  Institution  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  at  Leicester  ?  and  in  the  next  place,  whether 
he  has  any  connection  with,  or  is  any  relation  to, 
Dr.  Maddock,  of  Harley-street,  London  ?  as  it  is 
not  only  right  that  the  public  should  be  made 
aware  whether  such  a  man  does  exist,  but  also, 
whether  (if  he  does)  his  skill  and  eminence  are  at 
all  identical  with  that  set  forth  in  the  work  above 
alluded  to,  by  reason  of  any  connection  or  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  author  thereof. 

I  enclose  you  my  card,  and  am  prepared,  at  any 
time,  to  C  'C  up  the  names  of  the  parlies  here  who 
have  been  duped,  and  prove  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment.  Should  you,  therefore,  give  space  in  your 
columns  to  this,  it  will  no  doubt  deter  others  from 
parting  with  their  cash  for  travelling  expenses, 
until  they  see  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Anti-Humbug. 

P.S.  I  enclose  a  note  from  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers,  confirming  all  I  have  stated. 


CRAMPS  IN  SLEEP. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — I  feel  anxious  to  communicate,  through 
your  valuable  and  widely-extended  journal,  a 
discovery  for  the  relief  of  a  most  distressing  com¬ 
plaint,  viz.,  the  severe  cramps  which  afflict  many 
persons  in  bed  during  sleep.  Having  myself  been 
for  many  years  a  martyr,  almost  every  night,  to 
this  torturing  malady,  and  having  tried  in  vain 
many  of  the  “  thousand-and-one”  remedies  usually 
prescribed  for  relief,  I  was  at  length  led  to  reflect 
upon  a  fact,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  my  at¬ 
tention,  viz.,  that  while  sleeping  in  a  chair,  with 
my  lower  limbs,  if  not  touching  the  floor,  yet  so 
depending  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane  with  the 
whole  of  my  frame,  I  was  in  this  position  never 
disturbed  by  cramps;  and, upon  inquiring,  I  found 
other  sufferers  from  habitual  cramps  were  under 
the  same  predicament.  These  facts,  in  connection 
with  some  physiological  considerations,  induced 
me  to  put  in  practice  the  following  plan,  which, 
after  a  trial  of  six  weeks,  has  proved  decidedly 
successful.  My  plan  is,  to  sleep  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  which  is  effected  by  taking  care  that  the  bed 
(or  mattress)  should  incline  at  least  twelve  inches 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  feet  of  the  bed;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  lower  feet  were  cut  down,  so 
as  to  form  the  requisite  inclination.  But  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  may  also  be  made  (according  to  my 
own  experience)  by  an  arrangement  of  mattresses, 
or  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  feather-bed,  by  removing  the  feathers  from 
the  lower  extremity.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention,  that  the  disorder  is  almost  always  con¬ 
nected  with  a  weak  or  imperfect  state  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs;  and  therefore,  although  the 
method  now  stated  for  relief  will  allow  the  sufferer 
several  indulgences  in  diet  hitherto  forbidden, 
yet  there  must  be  limits  carefully  observed,  if  he 
expect  to  pass  his  nights  entirely  free  from  the 
malady. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Medicus  Octogenarius. 

Nov,  28. 


Sunderland,  Dec.  3. 

Sir, — In  your  Medical  Times  of  the  28th  ult.  you 
take  notice  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  mistake  here; 
and  as  you  may  not  have  learned  also,  through  the 
same  medium,  that  the  coroner’s  verdict  has  been 
entirely  shown  to  be  “  wrong,”  by  a  post-mortem 
examination,  performed  by  three  of  the  most 
respectable  practitioners  in  town,  when  no  traces 
of  opium  could  be  traced;  the  body  exhibiting 
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^  disease”  that  would  readily  account  for  the 
“  symptoms  ”  before  death.  As,  therefore,  all  here 
are  satisfied  that  “it”  wasa“  mistaken  verdict” — 
indeed  the  public  press,  since  then,  has  given  pub¬ 
licity  to  it,  maintaining  the  character  unspotted, 
both  of  Mr.  Meldrum  and  his  apprentice,  from  the 
charge  of  negligence,  for  which  they  were  chargeable 
— as  you  are  aware  such  charges  or  accidents  hap¬ 
pening  tend  greatly  to  injure  the  interests  of  the 
parties  charged,  you  will,  therefi)re,  be  pleased 
also  to  give  them  “  reparation”  in  an  early  number 
of  your  paper,  and  you  will  oblige  and  do  an 
act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Meldrum  and  apprentice. 

In  the  Gateshead  Observer,  of  a  date  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  you  will  find  special  notice  taken  of  it. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

A  Subscriber. 

[Meare  glad  to  find  that  the  coroner’s  jury  were 
mistaken  in  this  case,  and  we  feel  pleasure  in  being 
enabled  to  contradict  so  injurious  a  report. — Ed.] 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir,— Would  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  some  portion  of  the  correspondence 
lately  admitted  into  your  excellent  periodical,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  the  letter  signed  “Can- 
didus”?  On  reading  some  of  the  publication.s  of 
the  day,  relating  to  professional  subjects,  written 
by  and  for  medical  men,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  my¬ 
self,  Where  am  I — what  am  I  ?  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  lately 
come  over  the  spirit  of  certain  members  of  the 
profession  ?  If  the  present  strange  aspect  of  things 
has  not  much  confused  my  mind,  I  imagine  that  we 
were  trained  by  a  certain  course  of  study  in  order 
to  investigate  and  ultimately  to  comprehend  the 
various  natural  and  morbid  states  of  the  human 
body,  in  order  to  preserve  the  one  and  remove  the 
other  by  certain  instruments,  tools,  or  weapons 
called  medicines;  these  medicines  being  certain 
natural  or  artificial  products  which  the  wisdom  or 
observation  of  former  philosophers  found,  or 
thought  they  found,  to  be  more  or  less  effectual  for 
that  purpose.  Not  that  these  alone  were  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  ;  but  they  were  the  more  positive,  tan¬ 
gible,  and  efficient  agents,  to  be  combined  with, 
and  modified  by,  such  other  questions  as  diet, exer¬ 
cise,  temperature,  and  so  on.  Now,  I  find  I  have 
been  altogether  mistaken.  The  practice  of  the 
profession  on  the  above  principles  I  find  is  now 
called  carrying  on  a  “  medico-drug  trad",”  and 
the  body  of  men  so  engaged  are  designated  as  “a 
drug-selling  body,  such  as  the  medical  profession 
now  is.’* 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  write  and 
speak  thus,  whether  editors  of  medical  reviews,  or 
correspondents  in  periodicals,  intend  to  launch 
their  thunders  against  one  of  the  three  following 
things  ; — Ist.  Giving  medicines  unnecessarily,  and 
to  the  injury  of  patients,  for  purposes  of  gain  ;  2nd. 
Medicines  being  supplied  or  “  sold”  by  the  medical 
attendant  himself,  admitting  that  the  patient  must 
have  them  from  some  source ;  and  3rd.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  attempting  or  professing  to  cure  disease  by 
the  administration  of  any  “  nauseous  drugs”  what¬ 
ever.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  it 
surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  serious 
crusade  against  so  dishonourable  and  base  a  crime. 
In  every  large,  almost  in  every  small,  body  of  men, 
there  are  unworthy  members  ;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  these  anti-drug  writers  intend  to  charge  any 
considerable  number  of  their  brethren  with  this 
vile  and  unmanly  practice;  and,  indeed,  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  their  expressions  implies  something  more 
general  than  individual  criminality.  With  regard 
to  the  second,  it  is  clear  that  no  important  prin¬ 
ciple  is  involved  in  it,  and  that  the  question  has 
been,  now  is,  and  in  future  will  be,  decided  less  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  than  as  a  detail  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
the  medical  man  and  his  patients.  The  two  parties 
concerned  mutually  find  in  it  a  practical  con¬ 
venience:  the  practitioner  feels  more  confidence  in 
the  genuineness  and  accurate  compounding  of  his 
remedies,  is  saved  from  being  annoyed  and  thwarted 
and  talked  of  by  the  nature  of  the  medicine  being 
known  (and  every  practical  man  knows  how  the 


names  of  opium  and  calomel  alarm  many  whose 
state,  nevertheless,  requires  their  administration), 
not  to  mention  that  in  many  places  he  must  either 
supply  it,  or  his  patient  go  without.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  naturally  expects  additional  se¬ 
curity  from  the  consideration  that  his  medical 
man’s  reputation  is  greatly  involved  in  the  purity 
and  accurate  dispensing  of  his  medicines,  especially 
when  made  by  those  who  know  his  handwriting, 
and,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  inspection.  The 
patient’s  family  is,  moreover,  saved  the  trouble  of 
repeated  visits  to  the  chemist’s  shop,  often  at  un¬ 
seasonable  hours,  and  the  patient  himself  retains 
the  privilege  of  grumbling  at  the  slowness  of  his 
recovery',  without  his  attendant  escaping  by  hinting 
a  doubt,  whether  or  not  his  medicines  have  been 
properly  compounded — an  inuendo,  by  the  way,  of 
which  the  prescribers  are  not  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves. 

These,  I  apprehend,  are  the  essential  points  of 
the  question.  Those  who  oppose  the  ordinary  plan 
of  tiroceeding  of  the  general  practitioners,  ground 
their  complaints  generally,  as  your  correspondent 
“  Candidus  ”  appears  to  do,  in  a  silly  paragraph 
towards  the  end  of  his  letter,  about  the  profit  on 
drugs,  on  the  mode  of  charging.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  away  from  the  point:  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  make  it  appear  from  your  bill  that  your 
claim  is  altogether  derived  from  the  medicine  sup¬ 
plied.  You  know  it  is  not,  and  the  patient  knows 
it  is  not.  When  the  jtrescribers  are  driven  to  en¬ 
large  on  this  stumbling-block,  in  addition  to  as¬ 
serting  the  inherent  gentility  of  their  own  mode  of 
practice,  they  exhibit  very  little  confidence  in  the 
argumentative  bearings  of  their  darling  theory. 

Our  third  class  of  innovators,  who  appear  to  have 
been  bitten  by  Dr.  Foibes,  are  by  far  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  any.  They  wander  about  exclaiming 
that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  curing  disease  by  giving 
“  nauseous  drugs,”  and  boldly  assert  that  the 
public  will  not  bear  with  it  much  longer.  Now, 
what  should  we  think  of  an  artist  who  loudly  in¬ 
sisted  that  all  the  effect  of  a  fine  picture  could 
and  ought  to  be  produced  without  the  intervention 
of  colours  and  brushes  ?  Are  these  more  requisite 
in  one  profession,  than  a  variety  of  internal  and 
external  remedies  in  the  other?  If  these  indi¬ 
viduals  never  liad  any  faith  in  medicine,  or  have 
lost  it,  their  course  is  plain  :  let  them  seek  some 
other  pursuit  which  they  can  conscientiously  pur¬ 
sue;  let  them  invest  their  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  a  pump,  or  a  few  pounds  of  lump-sugar,  and 
commence  business  in  an  independent  manner; 
but,  for  heaven’s  sake,  let  them  no  longer  continue 
to  read  or  write  in  the  Medical  Times,  or  other 
publications  appropriated  to  the  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  physic.  A 
very  serious  responsibility  appears  to  me  to  attach 
to  those  who  are  thus  endeavouring  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  their  ordinary 
medical  attendants.  If  they  are  really  sincere  in 
their  objection  to  the  use  of  medicines  as  usually 
employed,  by  all  means  let  them  go  on  and  pros¬ 
per  ;  but  should  they  be  merely  endeavouring  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  common  herd  by 
the  singularity  of  their  cry,  although  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  profession  and  the  public  be 
jeoparded  thereby,  they  may  rest  assured  that  the 
time  of  retribution  will  ere  long  arrive,  in  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  well-merited  public  contemj)t. 

Alec. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Belfast,  Nov.  29. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent 
event  in  our  country. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  refused  to  put  on  the 
commission  of  the  peace  a  medical  practitioner,  in 
Kilkenny,  and  assigned  as  his  reason,  that  prac¬ 
tising  physicians  should  not  hold  the  commission. 
He  preferred  a  pawnbroker  to  the  doctor !  The 
pawnbroker  was  made  a  magistrate,  and  the  doctor, 
who  was  highly  recommende  l,  was  insulted,  and 
the  whole  profession  through  him. 

I  think,  Sir,  the  matter  is  one  which  should 
not  be  passed  over  by  us. 

Your  obedient  servant,  M.  D. 


s. 


AFFIDAVITS  OF  MESSRS.  W.  J.  E.  WILSON 
AND  T.  WAKLEY. 

No.  II. 


In  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

Thomas  M’akley,  of  Bedford-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Esquire,  and  William  James 
ERASMUsWiLSON,of  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitz- 
roy-square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  severally  make  oath 
and  say  ;  and  first  this  deponent,  Thomas  Wakley, 
for  himself  saith,  that  he  now  is,  and  continually 
from  the  month  of  February  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
hitherto  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  coroners  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex ;  that  he  was  in  that  month 
and  year  duly  elected  to  be  a  coroner  for  the  said 
county  of  Middlesex  ;  and  that  ever  since  he  be¬ 
came  such  a  coroner  as  aforesaid,  he  has  acted, 
and  that  he  still  continues  to  act,  as  one  of  the 
coroner.s  for  that  county ;  that  this  deponent  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Commons  House  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  now  Queen. 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  July  last  he,  this  deponent,  was 
waited  upon  by  a  police-officer  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  him,  this  deponent,from  and  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Scott  Trimmer, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Heston,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  said  county, 
and  which  letter  is  in  the  words  and  figures,  or  to 
the  purport  and  effect, following  (that  is  to  say)  : — 

“  Sir, — Application  having  been  made  to  me, yes¬ 
terday,  respecting  the  funeral  of  a  soldier,  who 
now  lies  dead  in  the  barracks  at  Hounslow-heath, 
I  made  inquiry  of  the  sergeant,  who  brought  the 
message,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  man’s  death ;  which 
he  stated  to  have  beenr  disease  of  the  liver,  and  said 
that  it  had  been  so  ascertained  by  surgical  exami¬ 
nation.  I  told  him,  a  report  having  reached  me 
that  the  man  had  lately  been  flogged,  I  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  true.  He  said,  that  five 
weeks  since  the  man  had  recived  one  hundred 
lashes,  but  that  he  had  recovered  so  as  to  have 
been  pronounced  fit  for  duty,  and  that  he  would 
have  gone  to  his  duty  at  this  time  had  he  not  been 
attacked  with  the  liver  complaint,  of  which  he  died. 
I  directed  the  sergeant  to  make  known  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  my  opinion,  that  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  and  looking  at  the  report 
which  was  abroad,  it  was  important  that  an  inquest 
should  be  held  previously  to  my  being  called  on  to 
perform  the  funeral  service.  Four  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon  is  the  time  named  by  the  sergeant 
as  the  hour  appointed  for  the  funeral ;  I  think  it 
my  duty,  therefore,  to  apprize  you  of  the  case,  in 
order  that  you  may  judge  whether  or  not  an  in¬ 
quest  will  be  necessary,  and  that  no  time  may  be 
lost,  as  it  will  of  course  be  important,  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  that  no  unnecessary  delay  with 
respect  to  the  interment  should  take  place. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“  H.  S.  Trimmer. 

“  Heston  Vicarage,  near  Hounslow, 

July  14,  1846.” 

And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  letter  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  con¬ 
stable  of  Heston,  and  sent  the  same  by  the  said 
police-officer  to  the  said  constable  at  Heston, 
directing  the  said  parish  constable  to  go  to  the 
said  barracks  at  Hounslow',  and  request  to  see  the 
body  of  the  said  soldier  mentioned  and  referred  to 
in  the  said  letter  of  the  said  Reverend  Henry  Scott 
Trimmer,  and  make  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  said  soldier;  and  he,  this  deponent, 
in  and  by  his  said  letter,  also  directed  the  said 
parish  constable  to  show  the  same  letter  so  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  if  requisite,  to  the  officers  at  the 
said  barracks.  And  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  about  one  hour  after  he  had,  as  aforesaid,  sent 
the  said  letter  to  the  said  parish  constable  at  Hes¬ 
ton,  the  said  parish  constable,  whose  name  is 
William  Brent,  called  at  the  residence  of  him,  this 
deponent,  in  Bedford-square;  that  the  said  William 
Brent  informed  this  deponent,  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  Henry  Pownall,  Esquire,  one  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  for  the  said  county  of  Middlesex,  and  who 
resided  at  Spring-grove,  in  the  parish  of  Heston, 
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aforesaid,  to  make  known  to  him,  this  deponent, 
the  death  of  the  said  soldier  at  Hounslow  Barracks, 
and  whose  death  had,  as  it  had  been  rumoured, 
been  caused  by  a  flogging,  under  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial.  And  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  he  thereupon  informed  the  said  William  Brent 
of  the  said  letter  of  instructions  which  he,  this 
deponent,  had  sent  to  him,  as  aforesaid,  and  which 
letter  he,  this  deponent,  stated  he  would  find  on 
his  return  to  Heston;  and  he,  this  deponent,  at 
the  same  time  requested  the  said  William  Brent  to 
make  the  inquiries  mentioned  in  the  said  letter  to 
the  said  William  Brent,  and  to  report  without  delay 
to  this  deponent  the  result  of  the  said  William 
Brent’s  inquiries  at  the  said  barracks.  And  this 


deponent  further  saith,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
letter  of  the  said  Reverend  Henry  Scott  Trimmer, 
and  of  the  communication  made  to  him,  this 
deponent,  by  the  said  W'illiam  Brent, and  from  the 
said  William  Brent’s  report  made  to  this  deponent, 
in  consequence  of  the  said  directions  given  by  him, 
this  deponent,  to  the  said  William  Brent,  he,  this 
this  deponent,  issued  his  warrant,  directed  to  the 
constable  of  tbe  said  parish  of  Heston  aforesaid, 
commanding  him  to  summon  a  jury  of  the  said 
parish  personally  to  appear  beforehim,  this  deponent, 
as  such  coroner  as  aforesaid,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
tlie  said  month  of  J uly,  at  the  public-house  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  the  “  George  the  Fourth,” 
situate  in  the  Staines  road,  in  the  said  parish  of 
Heston,  and  then  and  thereto  inquire  touching  the 
death  of  Frederick  John  White.  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  the  said  Frederick  John  White 
was  the  soldier  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the 
said  letter  of  tbe  said  Henry  Scott  Trimmer.  And 
this  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  was  informed 
and  believes  the  said  Frederick  John  White  had  in 
his  lifetime  been  a  private  in  her  Majesty’s  7  th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Hussars,  and  had  died  in  the  hospital  of 
the  said  regiment,  at  Hounslow  Barracks  aforesaid, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  July  last,  having,  as  this 
deponent  has  been  informed  and  believes,  previously 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  last,  received  in 
pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  military  district  court 
naartial  one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  inflicted  upon 
the  back  and  shoulders  of  the  said  Frederick  John 
White,  by  two  regimental  farriers,  with  whips,  or 
cats-of-nine-tails.  And  this  deponent  further 
saith,  that  on  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  July  last, 
he,  this  deponent,  as  such  coroner  as  aforesaid,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  an  inquest  upon  the  dead 
body  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  held 
a  court  in  the  said  public-house,  and  that  at 
such  court  a  jury,  by  him,  this  deponent, 
as  such  coroner  as  aforesaid,  duly  summoned 
in  that  behalf  (that  is  to  say)  by  the  said 
warrant,  attended  for  the  purpose  of  such 
inquest,  and  the  said  jury  were  duly  sworn, 
on  view  of  the  body  of  the  said  Frederick  John 
White,  at  the  said  Hounslow  Barracks.  And  thii 

finding,  on  such  viev 
of  the  body  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  tha 
a  post-mortem  examination  had  been  made  of  th( 
body  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White;  and  ii 
appearing  from  an  inspection  of  the  said  body  thai 
the  back  of  the  said  dead  body  had  not  beer 
further  examined  than  by  the  mere  removal  of  £ 
portion  of  the  skin  thereof,  and  that  the  musclci 
and  spine  of  the  said  dead  body  had  not  beer 
examined  by  a  dissection  thereof ;  and  this  depo¬ 
nent  and  the  said  jury  having  been  informed  that 
the  surgeons  who  had  made  such  incomplete  ex- 
amination  liad  come  to  a  final  conclusion  as  tc 
the  cause  of  death,  and  had  given  an  official  certi¬ 
ficate  thereof,  the  nature  or  terms  of  which  he 
this  deponent,  was  wholly  unacquainted  with,  he 
this  deponent,  at  the  said  court  so  held  by  him  as 
aforesaid,  on  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  July  last 
requested  the  said  jury  to  nominate  a  surgeon  in 
whose  judgment  and  character  they  felt  confidence, 
whom  the  said  jury  would  wish  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  examination  of  the  said  dead  body,  in  ordei 
that  at  an  adjourned  sitting  of  the  said  court,  foi 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  said  inquest,  the  sur- 

examined 

e  said  body,  attend;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  said  regimental  surgeons  (that  is  to  sayj  the 
said  other  surgeons,  who  had  examined  the  said 
o  y  as  aforesaid,  state  hia  opinion  as  to  the  cause 


of  the  death  of  tbe  said  Frederick  John  White. 
And  that  thereupon,  after  deliberating  for  a  short 
time,  the  said  jury  nominated  Mr.  Horatio  Gros- 
venor  Day,  of  Church-street,  Isleworth,  in  the 
parish  of  Isleworth,  in  the  said  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  as  a  person  to  examine  the  said  body; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  such  nomination, 
this  deponent  made  and  signed  the  usual  order  in 
such  cases,  directing  the  said  Horatio  Grosvenor 
Day  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
said  body ;  and  that  this  deponent  then  adjourned 
the  said  court  and  the  further  proceedings,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  said  inquest,  to  the 
twentieth  day  of  July  last,  at  the  said  public-house. 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  according  to 
the  said  adjournment,  he,  on  the  said  twentieth 
day  of  July  last,  again  held  the  said  court,  and  that 
the  said  jury  then  met  accordingly  at  the  said 
public-house,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with 
and  taking  the  said  inquest.  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  after  having  taken  evidence  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  and  of 
his  condition  previously  and  subsequently  thereto, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  he,  this  depo¬ 
nent,  wiis  about  to  proceed  with  the  medical  testi¬ 
mony,  when,  from  a  remark  made  by  the  said 
Horatio  Grosvenor  Day,  before  he  was  sworn  to 
give  evidence,  he,  this  deponent,  was  induced  to 
ask  the  said  Horatio  Grosvenor  Day,  whether  he 
had  examined  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  the 
spine  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  Frederick  John 
White;  wlicn  the  said  Horatio  Grosvenor  Day 
stated  that  he  had  not  done  so,  considering  it  as 
unnecessary  ;  that  he  had,  subsequently  to  the  said 
fifteenth  day  of  July  last,  examined  the  said  body, 
and  considered  that  he  had  ascertained  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  examined  the  back  and  spine  of 
the  said  body,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  the  same.  And  this  deponent  fur¬ 
ther  saith,  that  he  thereupon  observed  to  and  be¬ 
fore  the  said  jury,  that  he  considered  the  said 
Horatio  Grosvenor  Day,  by  having  omitted  to  fully 
examine  the  back  and  spine  of  the  said  body,  by  a 
proper  dissection,  had  involved  the  said  court 
(meaning  himself,  this  deponent,  and  the  said  jury) 
in  a  difficulty,  and  that  consistently  with  the  duty, 
which  he,  this  deponent,  had,  as  such  coroner  as 
aforesaid,  to  discharge  in  that  behalf,  he  certainly, 
in  such  case,  could  not  satisfactorily  take  any 
medical  testimony  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  said  Frederick  John  W^hite,  until  a  complete 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  said  body  had  been 
made;  and  this,  in  the  judgment  and  belief  of  this 
deponent,  was  the  more  necessary,  as  it  appeared 
on  the  said  inquest  that  the  deceased  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  lower  extremities  two  days  before  his 
decease.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  business  of  ihe  said  sitting,  on  the 
said  twentieth  day  of  July,  and  after  the  room 
had  been  cleared  of  strangers,  he,  this  deponent,  at 
the  urgent  and  repeated  request  of  the  said  jury, 
that  he  would  name  some  surgeon  residing  in 
London,  who  had  no  connection  with  any  of  the 
parties  concerned,  or  with  that  neighbourhood,  to 
make  the  examination  of  the  said  body,  he,  this 
deponent,  stated  to  the  said  jury,  that  he  should 
appoint  the  said  other  deponent,  the  said  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson,  to  complete  such  examina¬ 
tion.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  then 
adjourned  the  said  court,  and  the  further  proceed¬ 
ings,  for  taking  the  said  inquest  to  tbe  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  J  uly  last  at  the  said  public-house. 
And  tins  deponent  further  saith,  that  in  returning 
London,  on  the  said  twentieth  day 
ot  J  uly  last,  and  passing  along  Oxford-street  in  his 
carriage,  he,  this  deponent,  met  the  said  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  told  him  that  he,  this 
deponent,  had  just  returned  from  an  inquest  at 
which  he,  this  deponent,  had  named  the  said 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  as  a  surgeon  to 
complete  the  examination  of  a  dead  body,  stating 
that  it  was  the  case  at  Hounslow;  and  that  the 
surgeons  who  had  already  examined  the  body  had 
omitted  to  e.xamine  the  back  and  tbe  spine  thereof ; 

deponent,  asked  the  said 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson,  if  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  to  do  so,  and  to  attend 


and  give  evidence  upon  the  inquest;  and, 
the  said  W'illiam  Jamts  Erasmus  Wilson  having 
consented  to  make  the  examination,  he,  this  de¬ 
ponent,  afterwards  signed  and  sent  to  Ihe  said 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  the  usual  and  legal 
order  for  so  doing.  And  this  deponent  further 
saith,  that  from  the  time  when  he  saw  the  said  Wil¬ 
liam  James  Erasmus  Wilson  in  Oxford-street  as 
aforesaid,  until  the  examination  of  the  said  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  July  last,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  he,  this  de¬ 
ponent,  had  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
said  W'illiam  James  Erasmus  Wilson  upon  or  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wil¬ 
son’s  examination  of  the  said  dead  body,  or  the  re¬ 
sult  thereof,  or  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  said 
Frederick  John  W'hite;  and  that  until  the  said  Wil¬ 
liam  James  Erasmus  Wilson  gave  his  evidence  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  this  deponent  was  ignorant 
of  the  result  of  such  examination  and  of  the  opinion 
which  the  said  W'illiam  James  Erasmus  Wilson  had 
formed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  said  Frede¬ 
rick  John  W'hite,  and  of  the  evidence  which  the  said 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  would  give  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  death.  And  this  deponent  further 
saith,  that  the  body  of  the  said  Frederick  John 
White  having  been  buried,  he,  this  deponent,  issued 
his  order  for  the  exhumation  of  the  same,  and  that 
the  said  order  for  the  exhumation  of  the  said  body 
was  delivered  to  the  constable  of  the  said  parish  of 
Heston,  accompanied,  as  requested  by  the  said 
jury,  with  directions  that  the  regimental  surgeons 
should  not  be  present  at  the  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  said  body,  after  the  same  should  be 
exhumed.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that 
he  selected  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson 
to  complete  such  examination  as  aforesaid,  because 
he,  this  deponent,  considered  him  specially  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  such  examination,  from  his  having 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  upon 
which  subjects  he  had  published  elaborate  works. 
And  this  deponent  saith,  that  he  has  long  known 
the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  intimately, 
as  a  surgeon  and  anatomist  of  great  acquirements ; 
that  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Saint  Pancras 
Infirmary,  London,  and  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School,  and 
is  a  gentleman  of  known  ability  and  integrity. 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  whilst  he  has 
been  such  coroner  as  aforesaid,  he  has  occasionally 
issued  orders  to  the  said  William  James  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  make  post-mortem  examinations  at  in¬ 
quests  ;  but  that  he  has  not  employed  him  so 
frequently  on  such  occasions  as  many  other 
surgeons,  and  that  he,  this  deponent,  has  not  during 
the  seven  years  and  upwards  for  which  he  has  been 
such  coroner  as  aforesaid,  issued  twenty-five 
orders  to  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson 
to  make  post-7nortem  examinations,  although  he 
has  during  that  period  paid  upwards  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  pounds  to  medical  men  as  fees, 
for  making  post-^norteni  examinations  and  giving 
evidence  at  inquests  held  by  him.  And  this  de¬ 
ponent  further  saith,  that  according  to  the  last- 
mentioned  adjournment,  he,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  July  last,  again  held  the  said  court,  and 
that  the  said  jury  then  met  accordingly  at  the  said 
public-house,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  said  in¬ 
quest;  and  that  after  hearing  much  evidence,  which 
was  adduced  and  given  to  and  before  the  said  court 
and  jury,  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
said  Frederick  John  White,  he,  this  deponent,  on 
the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  again  adjourned 
the  said  court  and  the  further  proceedings  for  taking 
the  said  inquest  to  the  third  day  of  August  last,  at 
the  said  public-house.  And  that,  according  to  the 
aid  last-mentioned  adjournment,  he,  this  deponent, 
on  the  said  third  day  of  August  last,  again  held  the 
said  court,  and  that  the  said  jury  then  met  accord¬ 
ingly  at  the  said  public-house,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  said  inquest.  And  this  deponent  further 
saith,  that  on  the  said  twenty-seventh  day  of  July, 
James  Low  Warren,  John  Hall,  and  Francis  Reid, 
and  the  said  Horatio  Grosvenor  Day,  and  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson,  were,  for  the  first  time, 
severally  examined  by  him,  this  deponent,  upon  the 
said  inquest ;  and  that,  until  those  gentlemen  were 
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•o  examined  on  the  said  twenty-seventh  day  of 
July,  he,  this  deponent,  was  not  aware  and  did  not 
know  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  said  several 
surgeons,  or  any  of  them,  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  tlie  said  Frederick  John  Wiiite.  And  this 
deponent  further  saith,  that  the  said  William  James 
Erasmus  Wilson,  upon  his  said  examination,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  back 
and  spine  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  and 
the  said  other  surgeons  upon  the  said  examination 
also  gave  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  said  Frederick  John  W'hite ;  and  that  the  said 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  giving  his  said 
evidence  as  aforesaid,  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John 
White  happened  in  consequence  of  the  said  lashes 
which  were  inflicted  upon  him  as  aforesaid  j  but 
that  the  said  John  Hall,  James  Low  Warren,  and 
Francis  Reid  stated,  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
the  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White  did  not 
happen  in  consequence  of,  and  was  not  connected 
with,  such  lashes.  And  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  after  he  and  the  said  jury  had  heard  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  ofiiered  and  given  to  and  before  them  as  to  the 
causeof  the  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John  W^hite, 
this  deponent  did  on  the  said  third  day  of  August 
last  proceed  to  sum  up  and  state  to  the  said  jury 
the  said  evidence,  and  made  such  observations 
thereon  and  upon  the  case  as  in  his,  this  deponent’s, 
opinion,  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
it  was  proper  for  him,  as  such  coroner  as  aforesaid, 
and  ill  due  discharge  of  his  duty  in  that  behalf,  to 
make.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  after 
he  had  so  summed  up,  the  said  jury  retired  in 
charge  of  the  said  William  Brent,  as  such  constable, 
to  a  private  room  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  that 
after  an  absence,  as  this  deponent  verily  believes, 
of  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  said  jury  returned  into 
court  and  delivered  to  this  deponent  the  following 
verdict,  that  is  to  say — “  That  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six, 
the  deceased  soldier,  Frederick  John  White,  died 
from  the  mortal  effects  of  a  severe  and  cruel  flog¬ 
ging  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  with  certain  whips  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  1846,  at  the  Cavalry  Barrack,  on  Hounslow- 
heath,at  Heston,  and  that  the  said  flogging  was  in¬ 
flicted  upon  him  under  a  sentence  passed  by  a 
district  court  martial,  composed  of  officers  of  the 
7th  Regiment  of  Hussars,  duly  constituted  for  his 
trial.  That  the  said  court  martial  was  authorized 
by  law  to  pass  the  said  severe  and  cruel  sentence, 
and  that  the  said  flogging  was  inflicted  upon  the 
back  and  neck  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White 
by  two  farriers,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  John 
James  Whyte,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  James 
Low  Warren,  the  surgeon,  of  the  said  regiment;  and 
that  so,  and  by  means  of  the  said  flogging,  the 
death  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White  was  caused.” 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  said  jury, 
in  giving  and  returning  the  said  verdict,  stated 
that  they  “  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  their 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  existence  of  any  law 
amongst  the  statutes  or  regulations  of  this  realm, 
which  permits  the  revolting  punishment  of  flogging 
to  be  inflicted  upon  British  soldiers;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  jury  implore  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  to  join  hand  and  heart  in  forwarding  pe¬ 
titions  to  the  Legislature,  praying  in  the  most 
urgent  terms  for  the  abolition  of  every  law,  order, 
and  regulation,  which  permits  the  disgraceful  prac¬ 
tice  of  flogging  to  remain  one  moment  longer  a  slur 
upon  the  humanity  and  fair  name  of  the  people  of 
this  country.”  And  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  business  of,  or 
in  any  manner  relating  to,  the  said  inquest,  or  to 
the  evidence  given  thereon,  or  to,  the  examination 
of  the  said  body,  or  to  the  appointment  of  the  said 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  to  examine  the 
same  as  aforesaid,  he,  this  deponent,  was  actuated 
solely  and  exclusively  by  a  desire  efficiently  and 
conscientiously  to  discharge  bis  duty  in  that 
behalf,  as  such  coroner  as  aforesaid,  and  not  by  any 
mercenary,  political,  or  other  improper  motive 
whatsoever.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that 
he,  this  deponent,  is  the  person  mentioned,  referred 
to,and  described  as  “Coroner  Wakley,”  “Wakley,” 
and  “  Coroner,”  in  the  defamatory  libel  contained 
ia  the  public  newspaper  hereunto  annexed,  entitled 


the  Medical  Times,  purporting  to  be  No.  357, 
volume  xiv.  (meaning  volume  the  fourteenth), 
dated  “  London,  Saturday,  August  1st,  1846,”  and 
published,  as  this  deponent  believes,  on  the  same 
day,  and  which  said  libel  is  inserted  and  contained 
in  those  pages  of  the  said  newspaper  which  are 
numbered  3.55,  356,  and  357,  and  commences  in  the 
first  column  of  the  said  page,  which  is  numbered 
355  of  the  said  newspaper  as  follows,  that  is  to 
say— 

“  Saturday,  August  1,  1846. 

“  See  how  yon  justice  rails  upon  you,  simple 
thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear,  change  places,  and, 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief.  *  *  *  ‘  Get  thee  glass  eyes,  and,  like  a 

scurvy  politician,  seem  to  see  the  things  thou  dost 
not.’ — Lea7\  Never  were  we  more  convinced  that 
in  the  indignation  at  a  large  abuse” — 

And  concludes  in  the  first  column  of  that  page  of 
the  said  newspaper,  which  is  numbered  357,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  that  is  to  aay — 

“  Certainly  no  surgeon  would  feel  comfortable 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  bis  patient,  if  he  were 
aware  of  such  dangerous  proximity.” 

And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  said  libel 
relates  to  and  is  of  and  concerning  this  deponent, 
the  said  Frederick  John  White,  his  death,  the 
cause  thereof,  the  said  examinations  of  the  said  de¬ 
ceased  body  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  the 
said  inquest,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
said  Frederick  John  White,  the  conduct  of  this  de¬ 
ponent,  as  such  coroner  as  aforesaid,  upon  and  with 
respect  to  the  holding  and  taking  of  the  said  in¬ 
quest,  the  conduct  of  this  deponent  in  and  relative 
to  the  ordering  and  directing  to  be  made  the  said 
examinations,  which  he,  as  aforesaid,  directed  to 
be  made  of  the  said  dead  body  of  the  said  Frederick 
John  White,  and  other  premises  and  matters  herein 
before  stated  and  set  forth  ;  and  that  John  Hall, 
Doctor  Hale,  James  Low  Warren,  Francis  Reid, 
Doctor  Reid,  Mr.  Horatio  Grosvenor  Day,  and 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  the  said  libel  mentioned, 
are  the  same  persons,  as  the  said  John  Hall,  James 
Low  Warren,  Francis  Day,  Horatio  Grosvenor  Day, 
and  William  Januis  Erasmus  Wilson  herein  before 
mentioned.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that 
he,  this  deponent,  is  the  person  mentioned,  referred 
to,  and  described  as  “  Mr.  Wakley,”  “  The  Coroner,” 
“  a  popularity-hunting  coroner,”  and  “  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  for  Finsbury,”  in  the  defamatory 
libel  contained  in  that  page  of  the  said  newspaper 
hereunto  annexed,  which  is  numbered  359,  in  the 
second  or  middle  column  of  that  page;  and  that 
the  last-mentioned  libel,  which  is  hereinafter  de¬ 
scribed  and  referred  to  as  the  said  libel  secondly 
above  mentioned  is  entitled  as  follows,  that  is  to 
say, — “Mr.  Wakley  (meaning  this  deponent),  and 
hlsjidus  Achates"  (meaning  the  said  William  James 
Erasmus  Wilson),  commences  as  follows  (that  is  to 
say);— “  Sir, — In  reading  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Eras¬ 
mus  Wilson  before  the  coroner,  at  Hounslow,  on 
the  following  case’’;  and  concludes  as  follows,  that 
is  to  say “  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  the 
honourable  member  for  Finsbury  demented,  and 
his  garrulity  at  the  Hounslow  inquest  a  melancholy 
exhibition  of  an  eflele  intellect.  Fair  Play,  July 
28th.”  And  this  deponent  further  saith.  that  the 
said  libel,  secondly  above  mentioned, relates  to  and 
is  of  and  concerning  this  deponent,  as  such  coroner 
as  aforesaid,  and  his  conduct  as  such  coroner  as 
aforesaid,  upon  and  with  respect  to  the  holding  and 
taking  of  the  said  inquest,  and  the  ordering  and 
directing  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  VVjlson 
to  examine  the  said  dead  body  and  the  back  and 
spine  thereof ;  and  that  the  same  libel  relates  to 
and  is  of  and  concerning  the  said  William  James 
Erasmus  W'ilson,  being,  and  who  is  one  and  the 
same  person,  who  in  the  same  libel  is  called  Mr. 
Wilson  ;  and  that  the  same  libel  also  relates  to  and 
is  of  and  concerning  the  said  examination  made  by 
the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  of  the  said 
dead  body,  the  evidence  given  by  the  said  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson  to  and  before  this  deponent 
as  such  coroner  as  aforesaid  and  the  said  jury  upon 
the  said  inquest,  and  the  conduct,  motives,  and  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson 
on  those  occasions.  And  this  deponent  further 
saith  that  in  and  upon  the  holding  of  the  said  in¬ 
quest  his  this  deponent’s  sole  object  and  purpose 


was  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  said 
Frederick  John  White,  and  duly,  efficiently,  pro¬ 
perly,  and  to  the  best  and  utmost  of  his  pow'erand 
ability  to  do  and  discharge  his  duty  as  such  coroner 
as  aforesaid ;  that  he  was  not  upon  the  occasion 
of  holding  and  taking  the  said  inquest  actuated  or 
influenced  by  any  of  the  sinister  and  improper 
motives  imputed  to  him  in  and  by  the  said  first- 
mentioned  libel,  nor  had  he  in  view,  nor  did  he  wish 
or  endeavour  to  attain,  efiect,  obtain,  or  accomplish, 
any  such  unworthy,  corrupt,  or  criminal  purposes 
or  objects  as  in  and  by  the  said  first-mentioned 
libel  in  that  behalf  alleged,  insinuated,  or  imputed 
to  him;  that  he  did  not,  upon  the  holding  or 
taking  of  the  said  inquest,  wish  or  endeavour  to 
prove  or  to  cause  it  to  appear  that  any  person  had 
been  guilty  of  murdering  the  said  Frederick  John 
White,  or  had  criminally  caused  his  death ;  nor 
did  this  deponent  at  or  upon  the  holding  or  taking 
of  the  said  inquest,  or  at  any  other  time  as  in  the 
said  first-mentioned  libel  alleged,  coax  private 
soldiers,  or  any  private  soldiers,  or  any  other  person 
into  conjectural  charges,  or  try  to  bully  medical 
witnesses,  or  any  medical  or  other  witness,  out  of 
honest  convictions ;  or  suggest,  insinuate,  applaud, 
encourage,  assail,  twist,  twirl,  or  manoeuvre  in 
every  or  any  shape,  form,  or  direction,  to  conjure 
up  against  an  honest  or  any  other  practitioner  a 
fictitious  semblance  of  murder,  as  in  the  said  first- 
mentioned  libel  alleged;  nor  did  this  deponent, 
either  at  or  upon  the  taking  and  holding  of  the 
said  inquest,  or  at  any  other  time,  attempt  or  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  up  against  Dr.  Warren  in  the  said 
first-mentioned  libel  mentioned,  being  the  said 
James  Low  Warren,  or  failing  him,  against  Colonel 
W'hyte  in  the  said  first-mentioned  libel  mentioned, 
or  failing  him,  against  the  farrier  in  the  said  first- 
mentioned  libel  mentioned,  a  colourable  semblance 
of  murder  as  in  the  said  first-mentioned  libel  in¬ 
sinuated,  imputed,  or  alleged;  and  that  this  de¬ 
ponent  did  not  by  his  conduct,  or  by  anything 
which  he  either  said  or  did  at,  upon,  or  relative  to 
the  holding  or  taking  of  the  said  inquest,  wish  or 
intend,  to  excite  or  create  a  public  sensation  to  help 
his  fortunes  in  a  forthcoming  election  or  any  other 
public  or  political  sensation  whatsoever,  or  wish  or 
intend  to  puff"  himself  with  the  public  as  a  friend 
to  the  poor.  And  this  deponent  for  himself  further 
saith  that  he  has  never  or  in  any  manner  whatso¬ 
ever  participated  or  been  partner  with  the  said 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  in  any  fee  or  fees 
whatsoever  payable  or  due  to  or  received  by  the 
said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  for  any  post- 
mortem  or  other  examination  of  any  human  or 
other  body  whatsoever  made  by  the  said  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson,  or  any  post-mortem  ien  or 
foes  as  in  and  by  the  said  libel  first  above-mentioned 
alleged  or  supposed;  and  that  he  this  deponent 
never  charged  as  paid  to  the  said  William  James 
Erasmus  Wilson  by  this  deponent  any  fee,  fees,  or 
money  whatsoever  which  had  not  been  previously; 
fully  and  wholly  paid  by  this  deponent  to  the  saidt 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson,  as  in  and  by  the 
said  first  libel  is  insinuated  or  alleged;  and  that  he 
did  not  directly  or  indirectly  order,  instruct,  or 
suggest  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  to 
make  his  examination  or  shape  his  evidence  there¬ 
under  in  any  manner  howsoever,  so  as  to  give  any 
particular  result,  turn,  or  bias  whatsoever,  as  in  the 
said  second  libel  is  supposed,  insinuated,  or  alleged. 
And  this  deponent,  the  said  William  James  Erasmus 
Wilson,  for  himself  maketh  oath  and  saith  that  he 
made  an  examination  of  the  said  dead  body  of  the 
said  Frederick  John  White,  being  the  said  exami¬ 
nation  thereof  hereinbefore  mentioned  ;  and  that, 
after  having  made  such  examination  of  the  said 
dead  body,  he,  upon  and  at  the  taking  and  holding 
of  the  said  inquest  on  the  said  twenty-seventh  day 
of  July  last,  and  the  said  third  day  of  August  last, 
gaveevidence  and  was  examined  as  a  witness  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White  ; 
and  this  deponent,  the  said  William  James  Erasmus 
Wilson,  further  saith  that  he  made  his  said  e.xami- 
nation  of  the  said  dead  body,  and  gave  evidence  as 
aforesaid,  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  view,  and 
for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose,  first  of  discover¬ 
ing,  and  afterwards  and  at  and  upon  the  taking 
of  the  said  inquest,  and  proving  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  and 
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not  from  the  motives  or  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
view  ill  that  behalf  imputed  to  him  in  and  by  the 
said  libel  secondly  above  mentioned,  and  not  in 
order  to  puff  himself  into  jiracticc  as  in  and  by  that 
libel  supposed,  insinuated,  or  alleged ;  and  that  he, 
this  deponent,  did  not  receive  any  onier,  direction, 
instructions,  hint,  suggestion,  or  communication 
whatsoever  from  the  said  Thomas  VV'akley  or  any 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  as  to  tlie  evidence 
to  be  given  by  him  on  the  said  inquest  in  relation 
to  the  result  of  such  examination,  or  to  shape  his 
examination,  of  the  said  body  of  the  said  Frederick 
Jolm  White,  or  his  evidence  as  to  the  result  of  such 
examination,  in  any  manner  or  form  or  with  any 
particular  view  or  result  whatsoever,  as  in  the  said 
second  libel  supposed,  insinuated,  or  alleged  ;  and 
this  deponent  further  saith  that  he  hath  carefully 
perused  that  part  of  this  affidavit  which  is  made 
by  the  said  Thomas  Wakley,  and  that  the  same, 
so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  matters  within  the 
knowledge  of  him,  this  deponent,  is  perfectly  true 
and  correct ;  and  that  this  deponent  verily  believes 
that  the  whole  of  the  same  part  of  this  affidavit  is 
perfectly  true  and  correct. 

Thomas  Wakley. 

W.  J.  Erasmus  Wilson. 
Sworn  by  the  above-named  deponent  Thomas 
Wakley,  at  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
this  9th  day  of  November,  1846,  before 
S.  B.  Jackaman, 

A  Commissioner  for  taking  Affidavits 
in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 
Sworn  by  the  dejionent  William  James  Erasmus 
Wilson,  in  court,  this  10th  day  November,  1846. 

By  the  Court. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  IN  BELFAST. 


We  understand  tint  overtures  have  been"madeto 
the  Government  to  connect  the  Belfast  Medical 
School  with  the  Provincial  College  in  that  town. 
Surely  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  or  de'sirable 
than  such  a  junction.  One  of  the  alleged  motives 
for  refusing  the  new  College  to  Armagh  was,  the 
existence  of  this  school  in  the  rival  town.  Not  to 
make  it  available  in  the  end  would  be  a  sad  piece  of 
absurdity. 

But  the  grounds  on  which  we  desire  to  see  a 
medical  school  of  high  character  and  authority  in 
Belfast  are  apart  from  local  considerations.  More 
medical  students  leave  Ulster  than  any  other  pro¬ 
vince  in  Ireland,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tliem  go 
to  the  Scotch  Universities.  It  is  a  sad  siaht  to  see 
many  of  these  earnest,  vehement  young  men,  return 
infected  with  Scotch  philosophy,  utilitarianism,  and 
'  indifference  to  Ireland— to  see  them  come  back 
worse  men  and  worse  citizens  than  they  left. 
Belfast  is  certainly  not  the  Athena  to  which  wo 
would  send  our  youth  to  learn  public  virtue  and 
jiublic  spirit  j  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  im- 
jirovemeiit  on  the  vice  and  selfishness  of  Glasgow 
or  Edinburgh.  The  advantage  of  keeping  them 
at  home  is  sufficiently  manifest — so  manifest,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  despair  of  its  being  accomplished. — 
Nation. 


QUARANTINE. 


[from  the  “daily  news.”] 

Sir, — I  am  much  pleased  to  observe,  by  one 
of  the  leading  articles  in  your  paper  of  yester¬ 
day,  that  you  have  taken  up  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  quarantine  in  reference  to  the  plague.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  notice  very  briefly  one  passage  in 
this  article,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  mistake,  on  the  part  of  the  publie, 
upon  a  vital  question  connected  with  this  matter? 
You  justly  remark  that  the  recent  report  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  is  a  very  full  and 
complete  one,  and  examines  in  detail  all  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  plague  that  could  be  considered 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  quarantine  laws.  It  is 
then  added— “  In  this  report  plague  is  stated  to  be 
sporadic  and  epidemic.  The  former  is  not  trans¬ 
missible  by  contagion,  but  the  latter  is,  and  that 
within  certain  epidemic /bet.  The  contagious  natur 
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of  the  disease  is  thus  admitted.  ’  These  statements 
are  strictly  and  entirely  correct,  if  the  terms  “  con¬ 
tagion  ”  and  “contagious”  be  used  in  a  generic 
sense,  to  designate  the  transmission  of  a  disease 
from  one  person  to  another,  no  matter  how  this 
transmission  has  taken  place.  The  doctrine  hitherto 
almost  universally  held,  and  on  which  the  existing 
system  of  the  quarantine  laws  of  every  country  has 
been  founded,  is  that  direct.and  immediate  contact 
with  the  sick,  or  with  objects  which  they  had 
touched,  is  indispensable  for  the  transmission  of  the 
plague.  Now,  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  the  French  report  is  to  expose  the  utter  fallacy  of 
this  long-cherished,  but  absurd,  idea.  The  second 
chapter  of  Part  III.  is  expressly  devoted  to  the 
consideration  and  solution  of  this  very  point.  The 
plague  having  been  shown  to  be  not  transmissible 
by  contact,  even  in  epidemic  foci,  the  commissioners 
proceeded  to  inquire  whether  it  is  liable  to  propa¬ 
gate  itself  by  contaminating  the  atmosphere  with 
pestiferous  miasma  or  effluvia,  proceeding  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  and  capable  of  producing  the 
disease  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  their  influence ; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  plague  is  infectious? 
This  is  the  question  that  is  so  ably  discussed  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  same  part,  and  the  answer  given 
is  to  this  effect — “  In  epidemic ybcf,  the  plague  is 
transmissible  by  the  miasma  which  emanate  from 
the  bodies  of  the  infected,  and  by  the /be*  of  in¬ 
fection  thereby  produced.”  If  the  conclusions, 
therefore,  of  the  French  report  are  admitted — and 
no  candid  man,  I  think,  can  hesitate  to  do  so — 
the  result  will  be,  that  we  must  declare  that  the 
plague  is  non-contagious,  i.  e.,  non-transmissible 
by  contact,  but  that  it  is  infectious,  i.  e.,  trans¬ 
missible  by  contamination  of  the  atmosphere. 

Gavin  Milroy,  M.D.,  &c. 

Fitzroy-square,  Nov.  20. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  WEEK. 


French  Veterinary  Medicine. — The  ad¬ 
vantages  resulting  to  the  French  veterinary 
student,  from  being  obliged  to  yterform  every  de¬ 
scription  of  operation  on  the  living  animal  previ¬ 
ous  to  obtaining  a  diploma,  are  obvious.  When  he 
meets  with  a  difficult  case,  on  first  entering  into 
practice,  which  requires  an  arduous  operation,  he 
is  able  to  perform  it  with  credit  to  himself  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  employer ;  unlike  many  veterinarians 
of  our  ow'n  country,  who,  from  the  defective  mode 
of  education  previous  to  the  recent  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  charter,  when  they  first  entered  into  practice, 
could  not  perform  the  most  trivial  operation,  al¬ 
though  such  names  as  those  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Dr.  Paris,  and  of  other 
men  equally  celebrated,  were  attached  to  their 
diplomas.  In  contradiction  to  the  statements  of 
yourcorrespondent,  I  cannot  refrain  from  eulogising 
the  great  efflcifey  of  the  Alfort  School.  The  lime 
required  for  study  at  the  establishment  is  from 
three  to  four  years,  during  which  period  the  pupils 
are  obliged  to  be  residents  in  the  institution.  There 
is  an  entrance  examination  to  test  the  scholastic 
education  of  the  candidate,  which  must  be  liberal 
and  comprise  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  hours  of  study  are  fixed,  as  also  are  the  subjects 
forming  the  special  courses  of  each  year.  There 
are  periodical  examinations  to  test  progress,  and, 
if  found  deficient,  the  pupil  is  put  back  a  year.  If 
this  occur  more  than  a  certain  number  of  times  he 
is  expelled.  The  curriculum  of  study  requires  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
anatomy,  physiology  (veterinary  and  comparative), 
external  conformation  of  domestic  animals,  hyaaean, 
pathology,  the  jiriuciples  and  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  operative  surgery.  To  these  are 
added  veterinary  jurisprudence. — A  Correspondent 
of  the  Times. 

Use  of  Benzoic  Acid  in  Nocturnal  In¬ 
continence  ofUrine. — M.deFraene,  surgeon- 
accoucheur  at  Tubize,  gives  an  account  of  the  case 
of  a  girl,  aged  fifteen  years,  who,  after  several 
attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  suffered  from  noc¬ 
turnal  incontinence  of  urine,  which,  from  false 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  was  neglected 


for  several  months.  He  at  first  prescribed  an 
aromatic  and  stimulant  treatment,  but  this  not 
proving  effectual,  and  remembering  that  benzoic 
acid  had  been  recommended  in  similar  cases,  he 
had  recourse  to  this  remedy.  The  young  girl  took 
at  first  two  pills,  night  and  morning,  for  four  days, 
without  effect ;  the  dose  was  then  doubled.  From 
the  first  evening  after  taking  the  increased  dose 
the  incontinence  of  urine  ceased,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn.  The  patient  continued  the  remedy  for  several 
days,  in  the  same  doses,  and  afterwards  it  was 
progressively  decreased.  The  cure  was  complete. — 
Gaz.  Med. 

The  Deputy  Coroner  and  tub  Maryle- 
BONE  Vestry. — Un  a  motion  for  calling  a  special 
meeting  to  investigate  the  duties  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  out-door  poor,  Mr.  Mallalieu  said  that  Mr. 
Kitchener,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  had  told  him 
that  the  jury  generally  considered  there  was  more* 
blame  attached  to  the  family  of  the  Mordaunts 
than  to  the  parochial  officers,  and  he  (the  foreman) 
was  much  opposed  to  the  censure  conveyed  by  the 
verdict,  but  had  a  most  unruly  jury  to  contend 
with.  The  chairman  thought  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  ought  to  have  expressed  these  sentiments  to 
the  coroner.  Mr.  Potter  said  he  thought  the  term 
unruly  could  not  properly  apply  to  the  jury;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  too  subservient,  in  submit¬ 
ting  to  be  made  the  tools  of  the  deputy  coroner. 
Mr.  Mills  dictated  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  Louisa 
Mordaunt,  as  he  had  since  done  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  Woodward,  in  St.  Pancras.  Moreover,  he 
(Mr.  Mills)  had  not  the  decency  to  cover  his 
verdict  by  permitting  the  jury  to  write  it,  but  had 
supplied  it  in  his  own  handwriting.  After  some 
further  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  deputy 
coroner,  the  motion  was  carried  and  the  board  ad¬ 
journed. —  Mr.  Mills  has  since  written  to  say  that 
he  only  three/  the  verdict  into  legal  phraseology. 
The  parish  of  St.  Pancras  have  resolved,  we  see,  to 
proceed  against  Wakley  and  Mills  for  an  inflam¬ 
matory  letter  in  the  Times  by  the  l&iier,  pending 
an  inquest  over  which  he  presided. 

Obituary.— Aug.  11,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
Western  Africa,  from  the  fever  of  the  country,  John 
Lilley,  Esq.,  aged  39,  colonial  surgeon. — Nov.  19, 
suddenly,  from  apoplexy,  aged  36,  J.  W.  Costen, 
M.D.,  of  Southam. 
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A 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE, 

Delivered  in  the  THEATRE  of  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Birmingham. 

By  SAMUEL  WRIGHT,  M.D., 

Physician  to  Queen’s  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham;  Physician  to  the  General  Dispensary;  Extraordinary  Member,  and  formerly 
Senior  President,  of  the  Royal  .Medical,  Royal  Physical,  Hunterian  Medical,  and  Cuvierian  Natural  History  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 


Reliance  upon  Patients'  statements  ;  pain  a  frequent  j 
complaint  of  impostors— illustrations  ;  uninten¬ 
tional  deception  from  fear,  over-sensibility ,  and 
«  too  emphatic  language;  suggestive  form  of  ques¬ 
tioning — instances  of  its  fallacy ;  discretion  in 
forming  fidgment  upon  a  case;  Patients  identify 
pains  icith  particular  organs;  liability  to  be 
wrong — illustrations  ;  complications  of  seemingly 
simple  diseases  ;  pathological  relations  of  remote 
organs  ;  general  vioio  of  these  things.  Varieties 
of  headache — from  nervous  debility,  the  issue  of 
co7istitutional  abuse,  dyspepsia,  tic  douloureux, 
rheumatism,  syphilis,  anmto^'rhosa,  constipation, 
pregnancy,  uterine  disease,  hemoirhoids,  ^c. 
Varieties  of  cough — from  liver  disorder,  phthisis, 
nei'vousness,  hypertrophy  of  I'ight  ventricle  of 
heart,  gout,  amenorrhoea,  worms,  dyspepsia. 
Functional  7'elations  of  the  stotnaeh  and  other 
organs — ilhistrations. 

Gentlemen, — Our  last  lecture  was  terminated 
by  some  cautions  respecting  the  giving  of  un¬ 
due  credence  to  patients’  statements,  especially 
about  their  pains.  1  gave  you  some  illustrations 
in  proof  of  the  desirableness  of  always  thinking, 
in  some  wise,  for  yourselves,  in  the  face  of  the  details 
of  others.  On  no  subject  are  patients  more  apt  to 
make  mistakes  than  on  that  of  pain  ;  and,  perhaps, 
no  other  symptom  is  more  available  as  a  vehicle 
for  imposture.  The  man  who  complains  of  deep- 
t  seated  suffering  in  this  part  or  in  that,  makes  a 
somewhat  puzzling  reply  to  your  expressions 
of  doubt,  when  he  tells  you  that,  “  surely  he  ought 
to  know  whether  he  be  in  pain  or  not.”  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  you  must  not  credit 
i  it  implicitly.  In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  some 
►  secret  inducement  to  deceive  you.  A  schoolboy 
j  will  feign  all  manner  of  pains  to  get  a  holiday,  or 
’  escape  a  task ;  so  will  a  pauper  to  get  parish  pay  ; 

so  will  an  unprincipled  man,  who  has  little  work 
)  to  do,  or  little  inclination  to  do  it,  and  can  receive 

ia  comfortable  weekly  allowance  by  being  idle  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  resources  of  his  club- 
box.  I  was  once  consulted  by  an  actress  of  our 
theatre,  now,  I  believe  in  London,  for  a  series  of 
pains  somewhat  anomalous  both  in  situation  and 
’  general  character.  They  were  so  unlike  actuality, 
and  were  told  with  such  an  air  of  superficial  impres- 
.  siveness,  that  I  was  quite,  inclined  to  believe  the 
lady  was  the  dupe  of  her  own  fancy,  or  that  she 
had  got  her  task  of  complaint  by  heart,  for  the 
sake  of  playing  the  cheat.  In  the  latter  opinion 
1  was  confirmed,  when  she  requested  me,  after 
having  given  her  a  few  general  directions  about 
tin  management  of  her  health,  to  give  her  also  a 


certificate  to  say  that  she  would  be  incompetent 
to  her  professional  duties  for  a  week  or  more  ! 
This  I  at  once  declined  to  do,  for  the  simple 
reason,  as  I  told  her,  that  I  did  not  believe  any 
such  thing.  I  was  curious  to  know  what  could 
be  the  motive  of  all  this,  and  called  upon  the 
manager,  Mr.  Simpson,  to  make  inquiry  about 
it.  1  then  found  that  my  eccentric  patient  was 
unhappily  the  victim  of  thorough  idleness,  and, 
moreover,  having  had  assigned  to  her  a  part 
somewhat  difficult  and  fatiguing,  she  had  been 
heard  to  vow  that  she  would  escape  it  by  feigning 
illness,  and  obtaining  a  physician’s  testimonial  to 
her  ailment. 

In  the  course  of  your  professional  duties,  you 
will  meet  with  frequent  instances  of  attempted  de¬ 
ception,  which  experience  and  common  sagacity 
will  enable  you  to  discover  and  to  defeat.  I 
mention  the  subject  now  as  a  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion  with  which  you  ought  to  be  made  familiar. 

In  other  cases,  again,  patients  will  unintention¬ 
ally  deceive  themselves  and  you,  in  reflecting 
upon  and  describing  their  pains.  Some  people 
are  so  cowardly  by  nature  that  the  smallest  suffer¬ 
ing,  which  would  pass  unheeded  with  well-regu¬ 
lated  minds,  they  construe  into  an  enormity  that 
might  be  threatening  their  very  lives.  Others, 
you  find  delicately  constituted,  and  so  susceptible 
of  pain  that  the  merest  twinge  agonizes  them. 
They  are  both  unduly  apprehensive  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  deficient  in  fortitude  to  resist  it.  It 
is  a  radical  defect  of  organization,  and  is 
very  manifest  in  certain  of  the  inferior 
animals.  Some  years  back,  when  engaged  in  a 
series  of  physiological  experiments,  it  often  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  observe  the  sullen  indifference 
with  which  a  bull-terrier  dog  will  bear  vivisection, 
in  comparison  with  a  mongrel  spaniel,  and  others 
of  like  breed.  A  monkey,  you  know,  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  vivacious  and  excitable  animal,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  curs  in  existence.  I  once  per¬ 
formed  a  little  operation  upon  one,  belonging  to 
Dr.  Percy  of  this  town,  to  cure  him  of  a  disgusting 
habit  common  to  his  species ;  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  amount  of  kicking  and  screaming  we 
had  to  contend  with.  For  the  quantity  of  mis¬ 
chief  done,  the  expressions  of  pain  were  actually 
ludicrous. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  people,  who  uninten¬ 
tionally  deceive  you  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
describe  their  sufferings.  These  are  they  who 
always  deal  in  heroic  language.  Diminutives 
they  never  condescend  to ;  everything  they  talk 
about  is  the  “  largest,”  or  “  smallest,”  the  “  se¬ 


verest,”  the  “  most  excruciating,”  and  so  on. 
When  they  mention  pain,  no  matter  where  si¬ 
tuated,  or  what  its  nature,  it  is  always  of  the 
agonizing  quality.  You  remember  an  out-patient 
of  the  hospital  who  has  often  amused  us  with  her 
energetic  vocabulary ;  the  last  time  we  saw  her, 
she  was  quite  tragical  on  the  subject  of  the  frost. 

You  see,  hence,  the  desirableness  of  receiving 
with  some  degree  of  qualification  what  people  are 
occasionally  apt  to  say  about  their  sufferings.  To 
believe  all  they  tell  you,  is  to  be  led  into  an 
error  of  diagnosis,  and  perhaps  to  imagine  serious 
mischief  where  really  none  exists.  Of  course  this 
would  lead  to  error  of  treatment;  and  let  me 
tell  you  it  is  quite  enough  to  employ  potential 
remedies  that  are  rationally  indicated,  without 
using  them  extravagantly  and  in  the  dark. 

In  addressing  your  patients,  avoid  the  suggestive 
form  of  questioning.  Your  object  should  be  \,olead 
them  to  tell  the  simple  truth  of  themselves.  If,  to 
show  your  own  sagacity,  and  impress  your  hearer 
with  a  supreme  belief  how  very  far-sighted  you 
are,  yon  anticipate  his  tale,  he  may  perhaps  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  information  the  reverse  of  trusty. 
If  you  commence  by  enunciating  the  wonderful 
falsehood  that  you  see  at  once  what  is  the  matter 
with  him,  he  will  be  likely  to  take  you  at  your 
word,  and  say  yes  to  everything  you  ask  him, 
if  he  imagine  you  solicit  such  answer.  Never 
suggest  the  nature  of  the  reply  by  saying  to  a 
patient,  “  You  do  feel  this,  or  that.”  It  will 
almost  always  bring  a  response  affirmatively. 
Some  people  will  be  weak  enough  to  think  that 
you  will  be  pleased  with  this  form  of  reply,  and 
make  it  accordingly;  others, crediting  your  sagacity 
rather  than  their  oion  senses,  will  say  yes,  in  a  belief 
that,  though  they  have  not  got  the  symptoms  you 
speak  of,  they  ought  to  have,  and  therefore  assume 
them  in  due  form ;  a  third  party  may  answer  in 
this  wise  merely  to  play  a  joke  upon  you,  or  to 
amuse  themselves  in  watching  what  you  will  do 
with  their  grave  eccentricities.  You  cannot  be  too 
discreet,  deliberate,  or  determined  (when  your 
grounds  of  judgment  are  rational  and  conclusive), 
with  patients.  Never  let  them  divert  or  drive  you 
from  what  an  unprejudiced  conviction  says  is  your 
duty.  A  frequent  habit  with  people,  in  complain¬ 
ing  of  pain,  is  to  identify  it  with  some  organ  or 
other.  In  doing  this,  they  are  much  oftener 
wrong  than  right  in  their  opinion.  You  remember 
an  out-patient  of  the  hospital,  about  a  week  back, 
complaining  of  pain  in  his  heart.  On  my  asking 
him  where  his  heart  and  pain  were,  he  put  hia 
finger  upon  the  epigastrium.  Now,  to  have 
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creditpd  this  man’s  statement,  and  to  have  only 
superficially  examined  him,  would  have  been  to 
conclude  that  there  was  somethiiie;  wrong  about 
his  heart,  especially  as  he  had  a  quick  and  some¬ 
what  irregular  pulse.  This  is  a  very  common  pulse 
in  some  forms  of  flatulent  dyspepsia,  when  the 
accumulation  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  really  produces  some  feeling  of  suffo¬ 
cation  in  the  patient,  and  often  interferes 
mechanically  with  the  free  action  of  the  heart. 
All  his  unpleasantness  and  pain  subsided,  ns  I 
told  you  they  would,  after  a  mild  course  of  vege¬ 
table  tonics,  with  ammonia  and  resinous  purga¬ 
tives,  with  assafoetida.  I  believe  the  very  next 
patient  we  saw  alter  this  man  was  a  woman,  com¬ 
plaining  of  distressing  pain  in  her  chest.  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  cough  or  difficulty  of  breathing, 
especially  in  hazy  weather ;  if  the  pain  were  in 
creased  in  walking  up  hill,  or  up  stairs  ;  to  all  of 
which  she  said,  no.  I  then  asked  her  to  point  to 
the  particular  situation  of  her  pain,  ami  you  re¬ 
member  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  epigastrium. 
The  lower  orders  of  people,  almost  invariably  call 
the  stomach  the  chest,  and  the  entire  abdomen 
the  stomach.  To  have  passed  hurriedly  over  this 
woman’s  egse,  and  credited  her  statement,  would 
have  been  to  suggest  a  line  of  practice  very  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  we  pursued,  and  which  would  no 
doubt  have  been  attended  with  very  different 
results.  As  in  the  former  case,  we  neither  leeched, 
nor  blistered,  nor  plastered  the  region  of  the 
heart,  so  in  this  one  we  prescribed  no  expecto¬ 
rants,  and  advised  no  counter-irritation.  'I’he 
woman  was  treated  on  a  simple  tonic  plan,  under 
which  she  recovered.  About  two  months  back 
we  had  a  lad,  Mitchcdl,  in  the  top  ward,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  simple  fever.  One  morning  he  told  us 
he  had  “something  very  bad  amiss”  with  liis 
kidneys.  He  liad  a  severe  pain  in  the  small  of 
his  back,  but  it  did  not  shoot  down  either  thigh  ; 
there  was  no  retraction  of  either  testis,  or  pain  in 
it;  he  had  no  sickness;  his  pulse  was  not  in¬ 
creased;  and  his  urine  was  not  unnatural  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  composition.  I  found  that  the  pain  was 
first  felt,  and  in  a  moment,  when  he  was  getting 
up,  and  that  it  was  excessively  sharp ;  on  request¬ 
ing  him  to  keep  his  legs  straight,  and  to  try  to 
bend  forwards,  I  perceived  that  he  could  not 
do  so.  From  all  these  things  I  concluded 
that  the  pain  was  simply  muscular.  He  was 
ordered  a  mustered  poultice  to  his  loins, 
twelve  inches  by  eight,  which  was  kept 
on  for  twenty  minutes.  The  following  day  he 
complained  very  little,  and  was  shortly  well. 
This  lad  told  us  he  had  something  the  matter  with 
his  kidneys,  no  doubt  because  he  had  no  idea  of 
pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  unconnected  with 
those  organs.  I  remember  being  consulted  about 
three  years  ago,  by  a  man  named  Merrick,  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Mackay’s,  in  this  town.  He  said 
he  was  the  subject  of  “kidney  disease  that  was 
killing  him”;  and,  strangely  enough,  was  offended 
because  his  medical  adviser  had  tried  to  unde¬ 
ceive  him,  I  saw  no  reason  v;hatever  to  en¬ 
courage  his  belief,  and  repeated,  what  he  had 
been  told  before,  that  his  ailments  were  dyspepsia 
and  lumbago.  He  was  half  inclined  to  be  saucy 
with  me  because  I  would  not  consider  him  a 
victim.  He  submitted  to  a  course  of  mild  tonic 
treatment,  and  wore  an  opium  plaster  across  his 
loins;  but  I  verily  believe  he  rather  grudged, 
than  was  grateful  for,  his  recovery. 

Never  credit  what  patients  say  of  this  organ 
or  the  other;  let  your  opinion  be  the  issue  of 
your  own  deliberate  examination — not  of  their 
crotchets. 

As  you  advance  in  practical  knowledge,  and 
possess  yourselves  of  the  invaluable  results  of 
judicious  observation,  you  will  see  how  many  are 
the  complications  of  what  appear  to  be  simple  dis¬ 
eases,  and  how  organs,  remotely  situated,  impli¬ 
cate  each  other  in  their  pathological  states.  To 
understand  these  things  well,  is  to  make  the 
surest  and  shortest  step  towards  becoming  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioners.  'To  find  the  occasion  of 
their  exhibition  and  explanation  is  the  grand 
opportunity  of  hospital  practice.  These  fuuda- 


mental  truths  of  pathology,  it  is  the  business,  as 
it  will  ever  be  tlie  pleasure,  of  myself  and  my 
more  able  colleagnes  to  point  out  and  pur-  ; 
ticularize  to  you,  day  by  day,  iti  our  liospital  at-  I 
tendance.  Like  all  demonstrative  facts,  they  are  ; 
only  to  be  properly  brought  before  you  in  | 
their  individual  evidences :  they  are  only  to  i 
'  be  correctly  comprehended  by  seeing  them 
I  in  their  living  detail.  To  give  you  some  general 
I  notion  of  tliem,  as  we  are  yet  dealing  only  | 
in  generalities,  suppose  a  patient  comes  to  , 
you  complaining  of  headache.  Ihis  is  a  very 
generic  sort  of  term,  and  may  involve  a  great 
variety  of  specialities— some  serious,  and  others 
!  simple.  Oue  patient,  we  will  say,  is  in  his  teens,  ! 
I  or  not  far  out  of  them,  yet  he  looks  older  by  many 
!  years  than  he  ought  to  do.  His  face  is  blanched 
I  and  parchment-like  ;  checks  sunken ;  eyes  hollow, 

I  lusterless,  and  watery,  and  they  never  look  fairly 
I  at  you;  the  man  is  timid,  nervous,  shuns  society, 

I  and  has  no  inclination  for  active  pursuits ;  he  is 
i  subject  to  giddiness  and  forgetfulness,  and  has 
I  almost  constantly  a  dull,  heavy  pain  at  the  back 
I  of  his  head,  perhaps  e.xteuding  down  the  spine, 
with  a  sense  of  weight  and  dragging  of  his  legs. 
Here  yon  have  a  nervous  system  enfeebled  and 
shaken  from  causes  you  will  easily  learn,  if  you 
pointedly  inquire  after  the  personal  habits  of  the 
sufferer.  Another  complains  of  oppressive  pain, 
chiefly  over  his  eyes,  scarcely  ever  leaving  him, 
but  distressingly  aggravated  at  different  periods  of 
the  day.  It  is  probable  that  these  periods  are 
subsequent  to  meal  times,  and  that  then  the  head¬ 
ache  is  attended  also  with  drovvsiness.  The  man 
is  dyspeptic.  He  will  tell  you  that  his  bowels  are 
contined,  and  that  he  is  troubled  with  wind. 
Look  at  his  tongue,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
furred  with,  most  likely,  a  brownish  patch  in  the 
centre.  Percuss  the  right  hypochondrium,  and 
you  may  find  a  greater  e.xtent  of  dulness,  or  more 
tenderness,  than  natural,  'The  condition  of  the 
great  viscus  here  is  wrong.  Liver,  stomach,  and 
bowels  are  the  sources  of  that  frontal  headache. 
Another  patient  has  pain  in  the  forehead,  but  it  is 
j  acute  and  lancinating,  and  not  persistent.  Its 
periods  of  accession  and  departure  are  pretty  re¬ 
gular.  Ask  the  precise  spot  of  the  pain,  and  you 
will  have  indicated  the  exit  of  the  supra-orbital 
nerve  of  either  side,  probably  the  left.  Here  you 
have  a  case  of  tic  douloureux,  which  may  have  no 
obvious  exciting  cause,  or  may  result  from  expo¬ 
sure  to  cold,  from  dyspepsia,  from  pregnancy,  from 
uterine  disease,  or  disorder,  &c.  Another  com¬ 
plains  of  aching  all  over  his  head,  considerably 
increased  by  heat  or  cold,  as  the  case  may  be.  On 
further  inquiry  you  learu  that  the  pain  is  chiefly 
superficial,  and  that  to  rub  the  patient’s  hair,  in 
different  directions,  sharply,  is  to  agonize  him. 
Here  you  have  rheumatism  of  the  cranial  integu¬ 
ments.  Look  cautiously  after  this  case.  You 
may  suddenly  have  a  pain  of  a  different  kind,  and 
deeper- seated,  ushered  in  by  screaming, and  shout¬ 
ing,  followed  by  restlessness  and  delirium,  with  a 
glaring  injected  eye — the  meninges  of  the  brain 
will  be  suffering  from  metastatic  rheumatism  in  its 
most  active  form.  It  was  gout,  thus  transferred, 
that  destroyed  the  valuable  life  of  Dr.  Ingleby, 
your  late  Professor  of  Midwifery.  Another  has 
acute  pain  darting  through  his  temples  and  ears, 
especially  when  he  gets  warm  in  bed;  at  the  same 
time  he  has  what  he  well  describes,  as  “  gnawing 
pains”  in  his  shinbones  ;  his  nose  is  tender,  and 
the  roof  of  it  painful ;  he  lias,  or  has  had,  sore 
throat,  and  there  are  copper-coloured  patches 
about  his  body.  This  headache  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  syphilis:  mind  your  treatment,  or  the 
more  delicate  bones  of  the  head  and  face  may  be 
sacrificed.  I  show  you  a  characteristic  specimen 
in  illustration.  See  how  the  nasal  and  temporal 
bones  have  suffered  here  ! 

A  delicate  female  complains  of  heavy  throbbing 
pain  over  the  middle,  or  at  the  back,  of  the  head. 
She  has  had  it  several  months,  more  or  less,  and 
it  is  liable  to  periodical  exacerbations.  The  uterus 
has  likely  something  to  do  with  this  pain.  It  may 
be  a  case  of  simple  amenorrhoea ;  it  may  denote 
the  climacteric  period  of  female  life ;  it  may  de- 


jicnd  upon  pregnancy  ;  or  the  uterus  may  be  un¬ 
dergoing  some  morbid  change.  This  organ,  how¬ 
ever,  may  not  be  at  fault :  habitual  constipation, 
which  females  arc  often  in  the  habit  of  neglecting, 
may  be  the  cause  of  tlie  suffering ;  or  it  may  be 
occasioned  by  hemorrhoids. 

Such,  and  so  many,  nay  many  more,  are  the 
varieties  of  pains  in  tlie  Iiead,  having  different 
causes,  and  requiring  different  forms  of  treatment. 

'Take  coughs,  again,  how  diverse  are  the  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  inducing  them.  You  remember 
an  out-patient  I  have,  nearly  convalescent  from 
an  attack  of  jaundice.  She  had  a  distressing 
cough,  which  the  physical  condition  of  her  lungs, 
as  evidenced  on  examination,  told  us  was  due  to 
the  congested,  sluggish  state  of  her  liver.  She 
took  no  expectorants,  yet  her  cough  entirely  sub¬ 
sided  under  the  influence  of  aperients  with  altera¬ 
tive  doses  of  calomel,  and  an  aiumoniaco- mercurial 
I  plaster  to  her  side.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  boy 
I  Yardley,  wiih  scarcely  any  cough,  and  no  character 
1  about  it,  gave  us  amiile  evidence  of  extensive  mis- 
j  chief  in  his  lungs,  which  tlie  post-mortem  proved, 
j  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  other  day  an  irritable 
cough  in  a  man  of  nervous  temperament,  which 
is  fast  getting  better  under  tlie  influence  of  strych¬ 
nine.  The  man  Bates,  in  the  front  top  ward,  had 
a  distressing  cough  on  admission,  with  difficult 
breathing.  I  told  you,  after  having  auscultated 
and  percussed  his  chest,  that  my  opinion  was  his 
lungs  were  suffering  from  engorgement,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of 
his  heart.  We  gave  him  digitalis,  in  infusion  of 
gentian,  and  the  subsidence  of  his  cough  and 
difficult  breathing  has  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  diminished  force  and  frequency  of  his  heart’s 
action. 

A  cough  supervening  upon  a  gouty  attack,  you 
know,  rarely  gets  well  until  the  gout  begins  to  dis¬ 
appear.  The  cough  of  amenorrhoea  will  last  for 
months  and  years,  obstinate  and  painful,  and  yet 
subside,  as  if  by  enchantment,  on  the  recurrence 
of  the  proper  uterine  function.  The  presence  of 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal  will  give  rise  to 
cough  and  expectoration  of  most  serious  aspect; 
ignorant  of  pathology  and  physical  diagnosis,  you 
might  easily  mistake  a  case  of  this  kind  for 
phthisis ;  yet,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  parasites, 
the  cough  and  bronchial  discharge  will  often 
cease  immediately.  A  stomach  cough,  you  know, 
is  a  very  common  trouble;  you  have  lately  had 
several  good  examples  of  its  subsidence  under  the 
exclusive  use  of  tonics  and  aperients,  with  re¬ 
stricted  diet. 

The  stomach,  gentlemen,  is  an  organ  with  which 
you  will  have  frequent  dealings  in  your  practical 
carear.  It  relates  itself  so  intimately,  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  with  the  functions  of  all  other  organs,  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  mischief  that  may  follow 
its  own  derangement.  I  have  several  times  illus¬ 
trated  to  you,  in  the  cases  we  have  had  lately, 
how  intractable,  often,  is  simple  fever  supervening 
upon  dyspepsia.  Accidents  in  this  state  are  diffi¬ 
cult  of  reparation  :  the  ends  of  broken  bones  are 
apt  to  form  imperfect  callus,  and  incised  wounds 
seldom  heal  kindly,  and  by  the  first  intention  ; 
inflammatory  action,  superficial  or  deep-seated,  is 
prone  to  be  suppurative ;  moreover,  in  certain 
diatheses,  dyspepsia  provides  a  ready  opportunity 
for  tuberculescence.  Joints  have  a  strange  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  digestive  apparatus.  'This  deranged, 
often  gives  rise  to  aches  and  pains  resembling  ar¬ 
ticular  rheumatism ;  whilst  the  latter,  in  reality, 
never  fails  to  be  aggravated  by  a  fit  of  dyspepsia. 
If  a  patient  come  to  you  with  a  sprained  knee,  look 
carefully  to  his  stomach.  It  will  be  a  chance  if 
his  injury  get  well  whilst  there  is  fur  upon  bis 
tongue.  Amenorrhoea,  again,  is  often  protracted 
by  the  exhibition  of  heavy  iron  tonics,  when 
lighter  ones,  of  the  vegetable  class,  would  relieve 
the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  upon  which 
the  uterine  irregularity  depended.  The  latter, 
again,  may  be  the  leading  pathological  feature,  and 
give  rise  to  excessive  epigastric  pain,  or  to  constant 
nausea  or  vomiting,  in  which  the  stomach  has  only 
a  secondary  share.  You  meet  with  a  chlorotic  pa¬ 
tient  sometimes,  with  legs  o(  uniform  thicknes* 
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from  the  ankle  to  the  hip-joint.  The  heart,  or 
liver,  or  kidneys,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this: 
leeches  to  the  groin,  or  to  the  vulva,  will  do  far 
more  towards  relieving  it,  than  any  amount  of 
diuretics  and  hydragogue  purges. 

Tliese  are  cases  that  test  your  pathology,  and 
tell  you  of  its  value.  You  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  its  indispensableness  when  we  come 
to  consider  such  cases  more  directly  in  detail. 


DU.MAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
No.  IV. 

PHENOMEXA  OF  COMBUSTION  IN  ORGANIZED 

BEINGS. 

(Continued  from  page  203.) 

We  find  by  experiment  that  the  plant,  when 
protected  from  the  solar  light,  does  not  decompose 
carbonic  acid  ;  in  fact,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  around  it  increases  instead  of  diminishing:. 
It  is  probable  that,  during  the  nijjht,  the  i>lant,  as 
in  the  cases  already  cited,  carries  on  a  limited  func¬ 
tion  ;  that,  besides  the  (luantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  passes  mechanically  into  its  interior,  and 
which  it  rejects  unaltered  into  the  air,  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  increased  amount  of  it  by  a  true 
combustion. 

We  may,  then,  lay  down  the  following  as  ascer¬ 
tained  facts  in  this  interesting  branch  of  science: — 
All  the  green  parts  of  plants  absorb  the  chemical 
rays  of  light;  they  absorb  heat  and  electricity; 
they  decompose  water  and  carbonic  acid  ;  they  fix 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  at  the  same  time  liberating 
oxygen  ;  in  fine,  they  act  as  a  reducing  apparatus. 
Those  parts  of  plants  which  are  not  «reen  do  not 
absorb  the  chemical  rays  of  light;  they  give  out 
electricity ;  they  exhale  heat,  and  they  burn  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  In  one  word,  wherever  a  plant 
has  need  ot  heat,  and  where  it  does  not  receive  it 
from  without,  it  performs  the  same  function  as  an 
animal:  instead  of  acting  as  a  reducing  apparatus, 
it  becomes  an  organ  of  combustion ;  and  we  may 
say,  without  being  accused  of  any  metaphor,  that 
during  these  periods  the  plant  in  reality  forms  a 
part  of  the  animal  kinyidom.  We  are  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  going  to  consider  the  materials 
from  which  the  i)laiit  produces  carbonic  acid  and 
water  ;  we  shall  return  to  this  point  when  speaking 
of  the  sources  of  animal  heat.  We  shall  here  merely 
remark,  that  certain  parts  of  plants  contain  matters 
which,  during  their  germination  and  development, 
disappear  from  the  rt&ervoirs  in  which  they  had 
accumulated ;  beet-root  loses  its  sugar,  potatoes  their 
starch,  and  oleaginous  grains  their  fatty  matters. 
Finally,  we  may  add  that,  as  tlie  animal  requires 
oxygen  for  the  purpose  of  its  existence,  so  also  does 
the  plant,  during  the  periods  of  its  germination,  its 
flowering,  and  fecundation  ;  oxygen  is  quite  as 
indispensable  to  it,  during  these  periods  of  its  life, 
as  it  is  to  the  animal  itself. 

But,  if  it  be  evident  tbatcarbonic  acid  and  water 
are  formed  itr  the  finwer  and  fruit  of  the  plant, 
parts  in  which  there  should  be  developed  heat,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  production  of  that  ca¬ 
loric  whicli  ought  to  take  place  in  the  green  parts 
themselves,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  precisely  at  the  hour  when  the  sun  exer¬ 
cises  its  influence  over  them?  M.  Dutroebet 
has  performed  some  very  delicate  experiments, 
which  show  that  the  green  plant  possesses, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  temperature 
superior  by  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  a  degree  to  that 
of  a  dead  plant  placed  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  difli.'ulty  of  these  exeprimeiits,  as  also  the 
minuteness  of  the  varying  results,  render  these 
operations  rather  uncertain.  M.  Dutroebet,  liow- 
cver,  who  seems  to  have  taken  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution,  states  that  the  living  i)lant  experiences 
every  day  a  sensible  elevation  of  temperature,  when 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  He  has  found,  moreover, 
that  if  the  plant  be  maintained  in  obscurity,  a 
similar  paroxysm  takes  place  during  the  first  three 
days  ;  after  tltat,thi8  excess  of  temperature  goes  on 
daily  diministiing,  until  the  phenomenon  altogether 
disappear-'.  Weinay  then  admit,  while  fully  adopting 
the  views  above  preifesscd,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
general  ])riiiciplc,  by  virtue  of  which  the  green 
parts  of  plants  decompose  carbonic  acid  by  seizing 


upon  solar  heat  and  light,  there  is  effected  another 
action,  a  true  combustion  in  the  liquids  of  the 
plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  vessels  through 
which  they  run.  This  it  is  to  which  we  must  at¬ 
tribute  the  slight  elevation  of  temperature  which  is 
observed. 

Having  thus  glanced  at,  the  mode  in  which  these 
vital  functions  are  carried  on  in  the  plant,  we  have 
now  to  consider  the  phonomena  of  respiration  in 
animals. 

The  animal,  during  respiration,  absorbs  oxygen  ; 
products  carbonic  acid,  water,  heat, and  electricity ; 
and  parts  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  :  these  phe¬ 
nomena  exist  in  every  series  of  animals.  To  de¬ 
monstrate  this,  w’e  have  but  to  examine  the  air  in 
which  an  animal  has  been  for  some  time  confined 
— an  experiment  which  will  give  the  n>ost  marked 
results.  If,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  we  in¬ 
ject  common  air  into  a  glass  filled  with  lime-water, 
there  will  be  hut  little,  if  any,  cloudiness  produced 
in  the  liquid  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  we 
breathe  into  it,  a  manifest  cloudiness  appears  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  the  fluid  soon  contains  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
same  phenomenon  will  also  be  observed  if  we  con¬ 
fine  a  bird  for  some  time  under  a  glass  bell  filled 
with  air. 

Similar  properties  arc  manifested  by  cold-blooded 
animals.  If  a  frog  be  kept  during  some  hours  in  a 
limited  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  we  shall  find 
proofs  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  Even  the 
air  in  which  snails  have  been  for  some  days  con¬ 
fined  will  produce  a  marked  cloudiness  in  lime-  I 
water,  when  placed  in  contact  with  it. 

If,  instead  of  experimenting  on  air-breathing 
animals,  we  observe  what  passes  in  the  fish,  we 
we  shall  find  the  same  phenomena  produced  : 
their  gills  act  upon  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
water  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  human 
lung  does  upon  the  surrounding  air;  the  principle 
is  alike,  the  form  only  is  changed.  Moreover,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  much  diminished; 
since,  according  to  MM.  Humboldt  and  Provencal, 
the  tench,  a  fresh-water  fish,  produces  but  a 
I  50, 000th  part  of  what  would  be  formed  by  man  in 
a  similar  period.  Nothing  i.s  more  easy  than  to 
prove  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
disappearance  of  oxygen  during  respiration  in  the 
fish:  to  show  this,  we  have  merely  to  analyse  the 
gases  obtained  by  the  ebullition  of  the  water  in 
which  fish  have  been  for  some  time  kept. 

The  above  experiments  will  fully  demonstrate 
the  principle  I  have  laid  down  ;  we  may,  however, 
by  carrying  our  investigations  further,  prove  that 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  are  manifested  from 
the  instant  that  animal  life  commences.  Thus, 
the  development  of  the  chicken  is  accompanied  by 
a  true  combustion  of  organic  matters,  which  takes 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  structure  of  tlie  egg  will  show  us  the 
means  adopted  by  nature  for  placing  the  young 
being  in  relation  with  the  air.  We  shall  under¬ 
stand  this  better  by  studying  the  disposition  of 
the  egg  during  incubation.  The  albumen  inva¬ 
riably  occupies  the  lower  part;  the  yolk,  becoming 
specifically  lighter,  is  always  carried  to  the  upper 
part,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  egg; 
and  further,  tlie  cicatricula,  being  itself  still  ligliter 
than  the  rest  of  the  yolk,  rises  towards  the  upper¬ 
most  part,  so  that  it  is  always  applied  against  the 
walls  of  the  shell,  which  walls  are  perfectly  per¬ 
meable  to  the  air.  Thus,  the  fecundated  ovum  of 
the  bird  is  at  first  brought  into  contact  with  tlie 
air,  under  conditions  which  are  modified  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  requirements  of  development  in  the 
foetus.  The  yolk,  at  first  of  the  same  density  as 
the  white,  becomes  gradually  lighter,  by  apjiro- 
priating  to  itself  some  of.the  water  of  the  white  by 
endosmosis.  Tlie  cicatricula,  around  which  this 
water  is  chiefly  collected,  becomes  itself  the  lightest 
point  of  tlie  yolk.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
vessels  of  the  venous  membrane,  and  subsequently 
those  of  tlie  umbilical  vesicle,  alt.icliing  tlieinselves 
to  tlie  shell,  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air.  It  is  moreover  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that,  during  incubation,  there  is  a  true  respiration, 
with  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  Tims,  the 
chicken  will  quickly  perish  if  it  be  hatched  in  the 
midst  of  gases  deprived  of  oxygen, 


With  all  oviparous  animals,  where  the  foetus  is  not 
in  direct  communication  with  the  mother,  or  with 
the  external  air,  the  oxygen  is  brought  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  it  by  an  almost  similar  mechanism.  On 
milking  a  vertical  section  of  a  viper  in  a  state  of 
gestation,  we  find  that  the  lung  occupies  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  body  on  each  side  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  oviduct  is  situate  imme¬ 
diately  below,  towards  the  abdominal  surface;  so 
that,  while  tlie  animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  the 
ova  are  placed,  in  relation  with  the  lungs,  under 
the  same  iieeuliarilics  as  we  find  in  the  egg  of  the 
chicken  :  that  is  to  say,  the  air  is  brought  into 
contact  witli  the  germ  by  reaching  it  through  tlie 
lung,  at  the  same  time  traversing  the  slender 
wall  of  the  oviduct.  Thus,  with  the  viper,  as  with 
the  bird,  the  egg  contains  a  yolk  which,  becoming 
lighter,  applies  itself  to  the  upper  wall  or  part  of 
the  shell,  which  is  itself  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  lung  through  the  medium  of  the  parietes  of  the 
oviduct. 

Similar  conditions  are  met  with  in  the  serpent. 
The  eggs  of  the  adder,  at  the  moment  of  their 
being  laid,  contain  a  foatus  in  an  advanced  state  of 
development.  And,  further,  many  oviparous  ser¬ 
pents  may  be  transformed  into  viviparous  by  tlie 
eftVet  of  cajitivity  alone.  A  female  of  this  species, 
in  a  state  of  gestation,  if  placed  in  a  chest,  instead 
of  laying  its  eg.;s,  as  it  would  do  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  brings  forth  its  young  in  a  living  state, 
and  at  a  later  period:  this  I  have  myself  proved. 
We  find  then  in  serpents,  in  general,  conditions 
favourable  to  the  development  of  tlie  ovum  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  respiration 
within  the  body  of  the  mother  itself. 

With  birds  it  is  quite  difierent.  If  we  tie  the 
oviduct  of  the  hen,  so  as  to  prevent  the  laying  of 
the  egg,  and  thus  keep  it  within  tliis  cavity  for 
several  days,  we  shall  observe  no  trace  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  chick.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
relation  between  the  ‘oviduct  and  the  lung  or  ex¬ 
ternal  air  being  cut  off. 

All  these  facts  prove,  in  the  most  incontestable 
manner,  that,  throughout  the  whole  animal  scale, 
from  man  to  the  merest  germ  or  embryo,  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  life  are  accomplished  by  an  absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  by  an  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  By  giving  a,  little  closer  uttcuf.ion  to  this 
subject,  we  shall  readily  understand  the  manner  in 
which  oxygen  acts  tqion  the  blood.  Plants  absorb 
carhoiiie  acid  by  their  roots  or  hy  tlieir  leaves ; 
they  decomjiose  it,  and  exhale  the  oxygen.  Animals 
*  absorb  oxygen,  making  use  of  it  to  burn  their 
aliments,  and  exhale  carboiiio  acid.  This  definition 
will  be  best  expressed  by  the  following  theories, 
which  have  been  received  as  explanatory  ofthe  pro¬ 
cess  of  respiration.  The  first  is  due  to  Laplace  and 
Lavoisier.  They  believed  (or  at  least  they  seemed 
to  do  so)  that  the  oxygen  introduced  into  the  lung 
there  burns  immediately  a  part  of  the  elements 
of  the  blood,  producing  in  that  organ  the  heat  of 
wliich  the  animal  stands  in  need.  Such  notions, 
however,  have  been  plainly  proved  erroneous 
by  the  following  experiment  of  Spallanzani,  to 
whose  industry  and  ri-searcli  physiology  is  so  much 
indebted.  This  experiment  has  been  repeated  with 
great  care  by  M.  Edwards.  A  frog  is  jdaced  in 
perfectly  pure  liydrogen,  previously  taking  care 
to  compress  the  animal  under  a  column  of  mercury, 
so  as  to  expel  all  the  air  which  may  exist  in  its 
lungs.  After  it  has  been  kept  some  hours  under 
the"bell,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  expired  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  corresponding  in  volume  nearly 
to  its  own  size  :  now',  it  is  very  evident  that  this 
acid  ])rf'-existcd,  and  that  it  has  become  displaced 
bv  the  hydrogen,  which  cannot  have  produced  it. 
Thus  carbonic  acid  D  expired,  and  oxygen  absorbed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  adil,  that  the  process  of 
conihnstion  must  then  take  place  in  the  current  of 
the  circulation.  We  shall  return  to  the  coii- 
siilcration  of  this  phenomenon  when  we  come  to 
stody  tlie  nature  of  tlie  blood  itself. 

The  following  numhers  show  the  amount  of 
C'.irbou  burned  by  an  aninial  in  tweiity-tnur  hours. 

In  man,  the  quantity  varies  from  lot)  to  ‘-’00 
grammes*  and  Ironi  twenty  to  thirty  gramnie.s  of 

*  The  grainnie  is,  by  weight,  equal  to  about  six¬ 
teen  grains,  Plnglisl;. 
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hydrogen.  Representing  the  hydrogen,  then,  by 
at  least  a  triple  quantity  of  carbon,  we  must  add 
to  the  200  grammes  of  carbon  an  additional  ninety 
grammes ;  so  that  man  consumes,  in  the  day,  a 
quantity  of  combustible  matter  equal  to  250  or  300 
grammes  of  carbon.  We  now  come  to  the  results 
obtained  with  regard  to  otlier  animals,  making  al¬ 
lowance,  of  course,  for  possible  errors  in  calcula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind.  In  twenty-four  hours,  an  animal 
consumes  as  follows : — 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

The  Horse 

.  2500 

gram. 

27  gram. 

Rabbit  . 

25 

)  y 

2-7  „ 

Guineapig 

6 

yy 

0-5  „ 

Pigeon  . 

7 

yy 

1-0  „ 

Dog 

33 

yy 

50  „ 

Cat 

17 

yy 

3-7  „ 

Large  liorned-owl  15 

yy 

3-0  „ 

A  simple  glance  over  the  foregoing  numbers  will 
show,  as  Dulong  previously  asserted,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  hydrogen  burned  by  a  carnivorous  animal 
is  much  greater  than  that  consumed  by  an  herbi¬ 
vorous  one ;  this  excess  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  taken  up  in  the  food  of 
the  latter. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  these  experiments;  and,  as  man  stands 
foremost  in  the  scale,  we  will  first  consider  the 
conditions  by  which  he  should  he  surrounded,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  correct  results.  If,  after  inspiring 
some  air  into  the  lungs,  we  expire  it  over  mercury, 
an  analysis  of  the  air  thus  collected  would  certainly 
give  us  its  composition  ;  but  this  would  not  permit 
us  to  decide  as  to  the  composition  of  the  air  during 
normal  respiration.  Every  effort  necessarily 
modifies  the  composition  of  the  air  escaping  from 
the  lungs  ;  we  must,  if  we  would  have  correct  data, 
take  the  air  resulting  from  a  free  and  independent 
respiration;  we  must  examine  the  air  expired  at 
different  periods  of  the  day,  but  invariably  at  those 
moments  when  the  respiration  is  neither  retarded 
nor  accelerated  by  exterior  causes :  by  following 
such  precautions  we  shall  be  enabled  to  arrive  at 
correct  results.  The  apparatus  which  I  have  used 
for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  glass  globe  or  flask, 
with  a  long  nock,  having  a  capacity  of  about  500 
cubic  cmxtlmUres,  and  correctly  graduated  upon 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  into  centimetres  or 
half-centimetres ;  also  of  a  glass  tube  which  is  to 
be  fixed  into  the  flask,  and  of  which  the  diameter 
is  so  calculated  that  the  annular  space  which  it 
leaves  in  the  neck  of  the  vessel  shall  be  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  to  its  internal  section.  When  we  wish  to 
use  this  apparatus,  we  must  inspire  the  air  by  the 
nose,  and  expire  it  by  the  mouth.  This  habit  is 
easily  acquired;  and,  while  doing  it  myself,  I  can 
with  facility  read  or  write  at  the  kme  time.  After 
having  respired  in  this  manner  for  half  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  flask  will  be 
completely  filled  with  the  expired  air  ;  then,  con¬ 
tinuing  all  the  while  to  breathe  into  the  vessel,  we 
are  cautiously  to  remove  the  tube;  the  opening  of 
the  flask  is  to  be  immediately  closed,  and  the 
vessel  to  be  inverted  over  mercury;  the  volume  of 
the  gas  must  now  be  correctly  measured,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  caustic  potass.  The  flask 
being  divided  into  cubic  centimetres— a  division 
easily  deciphered  upon  its  neck— and  its]  capacity 
being  about  500  centimetres,  every  degree  of  ab¬ 
sorption  corresponds  to  1-500  part  of  the  total 
volume,  or  thereabout.  By  operating  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  we  find  that,  in  a  healthy  man,  the  expired  air 
contains  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid ;  never  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five. 
But,  in  a  state  of  disease,  the  proportion  may  be 
reduced  to  one  or  one  and  a  half  j)er  cent.,  or  even 
carried  as  high  as  seven  or  eight. 

Now,  we  may  calculate  that  an  adult  man 
introduces  about  a  third  of  a  litre  of  air  into 
his  lungs  at  each  inspiration ;  he  makes  six¬ 
teen  of  these  inspirations  in  the  minute;  the 
expired  air,  as  we  have  said,  contains  from  three  to 
five  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  has  lost  from 
four  to  six  per  cent,  of  oxygen  ;  so  that,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  temperature,  and  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure,  there  passes  daily  into  the  lungs 
from  seven  to  eight  cubic  metres  of  air.  He  will 
have  burned,  at  a  mean  calculation,  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  hydrogen  into  carbon,  equivalent  to  250 


or  300  grammes  of  carbon  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Supposing  the  maximum  consumption,  this  com¬ 
bustion  requires  a  full  supply  of  300  grammes  of 
oxygen  ;  the  total  weight  of  carbonic  acid  is  then 
1,100  grammes,  or  550  litres  ;  to  produce  this,  a 
quantity  of  air  amounting  to  2,750  litres  must 
have  been  completely  deprived  of  oxygen. 

We  will  now  explain,  in  a  few  words,  what  takes 
place,  if,  instead  of  respiring  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  this  condition  bo  more  or  less 
modified.  If  a  man  be  carried  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  in  proportion  as  the  density  of  the  air 
diminishes,  so  is  the  respiration  accelerated,  and 
the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  increased. 
In  the  diving-bell,  on  the  contrary,  in  which,  be¬ 
sides  the  ordinary  pressure,  we  have  to  support  that 
of  the  whole  superincumbent  column  of  water,  the 
respiration  is  retarded.  Again,  in  the  apparatus 
invented  by  M.  Taburie,  where  we  can  apply  a  very 
strong  pressure,  the  respiration  is  rendered  much 
slower.  It  was  also  remarked,  during  one  of  the 
irruptions  into  the  Thames  Tunnel,  that  a  diver, 
after  having  filled  his  lungs  in  the  diving-bell, 
under  a  pressure  almost  double  that  of  the  ordinary 
atmosphere,  could  remain  under  the  water  a  much 
longer  time  than  usual.  This  result  is  naturally 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  inspired  air.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  inspired  is,  then,  nearly  constant 
in  the  normal  state,  the  number  of  inspirations 
being  diminished  or  augmented,  to  compensate  for 
the  excess  or  defect  of  density  in  the  air.  If  a  man 
inspire  a  very  dense  air  too  quickly,  his  tempera¬ 
ture  is  soon  raised  ;  but  if  he  respire  a  rarefied  at¬ 
mosphere  too  slowly,  the  animal  lieat  sinks.  When 
a  hot-blooded  animal  passes  into  the  state  of  hyber¬ 
nation,  its  respiration  becomes  slow  and  superficial, 
and  much  less  carbon  is  burned  than  in  its  period  of 
activity.  So,  on  the  contrary,  when  cold-blooded 
animals  become  capable  of  producing  heat,  as  at 
the  period  of  incubation,  we  find  their  respiration 
accelerated,  and  their  consumjition  of  aliments  in¬ 
creased. 

To  sum  up :  all  that  physiology  and  chemistry  have 
taught  us  in  relation  to  respiration  may  then  be 
comprised  in  one  sentence,  namely — a  slow  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  materials  of  the  blood  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  surrounding  air. 


ORSOISiAL  GOrJTRIBUTIONS. 

REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

13y  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  M.U.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  Iroin  p.  201.) 

“  Nemo  moi  talium  omnibus  lioris  sapic.” 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

There  must  be  some  limit  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
figures ;  many  most  acute  persons  are  very  ignorant 
on  very  simjjle  arithmetical  calculations.  A  ques¬ 
tion  once  put  to  an  alleged  lunatic  was,  if  £1,200 
produced  £20,  how  much  was  that  per  cent.  ?  This 
could  not  be  answered.  Subsequently,  Counsel  put 
the  same  question  to  one  of  the  jury,  who  W'as 
equally  puzzled !  This  case  strongly  shows  the 
necessity  of  caution. 

The  confidential  and  chief  clerk  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  banking  houses  in  London,  who  was 
a  most  excellent  arithmetician  and  financier,  was 
once  asked  the  simple  question,  “  If  a  herring  and 
a  half  cost  three  halfpence,  what  would  eleven  come 
to  V’  This  he  worked  in  various  wuiys,  and  was 
unable  to  solve  the  question.  He  had  imagined 
there  was  great  difliculty,  and  set  about  some  ab¬ 
struse  calculations.  But  the  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  direct  attention  is  this ;  supposing  this  question 
to  have  been  put  to  him  by  Counsel,  before  a 
Commission,  to  try  his  sanity,  what  might  have 
been  the  conseqiunce  ?  it  is  perfectly  frightful 
even  to  contemplate  it.  Here  was  a  man,  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  large  banking  house  for  his  talent, 
with  probity,  and  yet,  although  daily  living  by 
figures,  was  unable  to  respond  to  a  question  which  a 
boy  siX  years  old  answered  for  him.  It  is  very  true 
that,  immediately  the  point  was  shown  him,  he  not 
only  saw  it  but  understood  it,  and  this  of  itself 
proved  ho  was  neither  imbecile  nor  insane. 


It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  man  be  found  “  so  far 
debilitated  in  his  mind  as  to  beincapableof  tliegene- ' 
ral  management  of  his  affairs,  and  has  been  of  the 
same  state  of  mind  for  six  months  last  past”;  for  in 
a  case,  ex  parte  Cranmer,  tliis  verdict  was  returned, 
and  was  quashed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
said, “The  inquiry  is,  whether  his  capacity  isofthat 
kind  that  fils  Ifim  for  the  government  of  liimself, 
and  the  management  of  his  affairs:  I  must  have 
that  returned”;  this  verdict  does  not  state  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  he  is  incapable,  but  that  he  is  so  far 
debilitated  in  his  mind  that  be  is  not  equal  to  the 
general  management  of  his  affairs.  Another  in¬ 
quisition  issued,  and  the  jury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioners,  found  their  verdict,  that  Harry 
Cranmer  is  of  unsound  mind,  so  that  he  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  government  of  himself,  his  manors, 
&c.,  and  that  he  has  been  in  the  same  state  since  the 
13th  of  May,  1806. — P.  454.,  Ves.  Rep.,vol.  12. 

It  seems  to  be  essential  not  only  that  a  jury 
should  find  incapacity  of  a  party  to  manage  his 
affairs,  but  also  other  circumstances  indicating  un¬ 
soundness  of  mind. 

Inquisitions  have  been  quaslied  with  returns 
finding  persons  in  the  following  conditions,  namely, 
“  Not  sufficient  to  manage  his  jierson  and  estate”; 
“  Not  of  sufficient  understanding  to  manage  her 
own  affairs”;  “Not  a  lunatic,  but  incapable”; 
“  Not  a  lunatic,  yet  not  proper  to  take  care  of  his 
affairs  during  his  fits” ;  “  Weak  for  the  last  twenty 
years” ;  “  Worn  out  with  age,  and  incapable  of 
managing  her  own  affairs”;  “  Had  been  a  lunatic, 
but  that,  at  that  time,  he  enjoyed  a  lucid  interval, 
and  that  he  was  not  at  present  capable  cf  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  own  affairs,  and  that  he  had  been 
in  the  same  state  from  the  Dth  of  February  last." — ■ 
Hne1ford,p.  100. 

But  to  find,  “  Not  a  lunatic,  but  of  unsound 
mind,  so  as  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  government 
of  herself,  her  lands,  &c.,”  was  considered  gi’od. 

It  is  better  for  a  jury  to  return  a  very  simple 
and  plain  verdict,  and  not  state  Iheir  premises,  or 
draw  any  conclusion  which  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  or  the  inquisition  may  be  quashed  by  mere 
technicality. 

An  inquisition  has  been  quashed .  because  the 
verdict  had  only  carried  back  the  lunacy  for  six 
years,  whereas  the  party  had  been  idiotic  from  in¬ 
fancy  ;  and  another  inquisition  was  quashed  be¬ 
cause  the  jury  did  not  carry  back  the  lunacy  as  far 
as  the  evidence  warranted. 

In  returning  a  verdict  it  should  always  be 
stated  whether  the  party  has  or  has  not  had  lucid 
intervals;  but,  even  if  such  be  omitted,  the  return 
may  be  received,  and  a  traverse  may  then  be 
allowed. — Ex  parte  Feme,  5  Ves.  450. 

In  one  case,  where  a  person  who  had  been  found 
a  lunatic  petitioned  to  supersede  the  Commission, 
on  the  ground  that  he  enjoyed  perfect  and  con¬ 
stant  sanity  of  mind,  the  Commission  was  not 
superseded,  but  the  party  was  permitted  to  have 
the  care  and  management  of  his  estate  for  several 
years ;  and  upon  his  again  becoming  disordered  in 
his  senses,  a  Committee  was  appointed  of  his  person 
and  estate. — Shelford,  p.  135.  Ex  parte  Fernior, 
in  re  Errington  ;  Jacob.  Pep.  404. 

A  lunatic,  according  to  Blackstono,  “  isoiie  who 
hath  no  understanding,  but  by  disease,  grief,  or 
other  accident,  hath  lost  the  use  of  his  reason”  ;  it 
not  only  includes  idiots,  but  extends  to  all  of  un¬ 
sound  mind.  And  again  he  says,  lunacy  is  a  par¬ 
tial  derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
senses  returning  at  uncertain  intervals.- -4  Bl. 
Com.  24. 

An  imbecile  can  think  and  speak  a  little,  has 
some  feeling  and  affection,  he  has  a  limited  capacity 
for  actions  and  thoughts ;  while  perfect  idiots  re¬ 
semble  brutes,  but  without  their  iustinef. 

Imbecility  show.s  itself  by  an  incapability  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  even  the  ordinary  con¬ 
cerns  of  life,  the  memory  being  very  limited.  Such 
];crs()ns  aie  easily  excited,  easily  calmed,  and  are 
otien  fond  of  talking  to  themselves;  they  mistake 
places,  persons,  and  things,  and  have  no  clear  per¬ 
ception  between  the  present,  the  past,  and  the 
t’iUiire — what  is  done,  is  tlie  effect  of  habit  and 
foi'in,  and  from  tbii  cause  they  ol'ten  apjiear  de¬ 
votional.  From  tiiis  state  tliey  may  still  more  de¬ 
cline,  the  memory  becoming  more  imperfect,  the 
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temper  more  irritable,  until  they  are  unfit  for  any 
of  tlie  social  relations  of  life. 

Many  men  iiavc  weak  minds,  are  very  eccentric, 
and  yet  have  full  capacity  for  acquiring  wealth ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  extremely  important  to 
ascerfaiu  the  natural  characte  r,  and  to  see  whether 
there  has  been  any  great  change  or  deviaiion  from 
it.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Davies,  a  wholesale 
grocer,  au'ed  27,  who  was  naturally  eccentric, 
nervous,  timid,  shy,  and  habitually  anxious,  and 
somewhat  vigilant,  especially  the  night  preceding 
the  sales  of  teas  at  the  East  India  House,  but  was 
very  clever  at,  his  trade.  His  mother  appears,  even 
up  to  this  time,  to  have  held  a  complete  sway  over 
him  ;  she  prevented  him  from  going  out  without 
her  leave,  from  carrying  any  pocket  money,  and 
from  seeing  any  young  females.  He  much  dis- 
liketl  his  mother,  became  hypochondriacal,  and 
consulted  several  medical  men,  amongst  others  Dr, 
Latham,  whom  he  threatened  with  vengeance,  if 
the  doctor  considered  him  insane,  saying,  “  If  you 
fail,  dread  the  revenge  of  a  madman,  fori  carry 
loaded  pistols,”  Soon  after  this,  he  left  home  and 
went  to  the  Furnival’s-inn  Coffee-house;  he  there 
appeared  somewhat  wild;  and  awoke  the  servants 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  thinking  there  were 
thieves  in  the  house;  he  behaved  very  incoherently, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  when  remonstrated 
with  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  he  humbly 
begged  pardon  on  his  knees.  He  was  then  eon- 
fined  in  a  private  madhouse,  and  applied  for  his 
release.  A  Commission  was  granted.  He  was 
calm  and  correct  in  his  answers  and  conversation  ; 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  very  persons 
who  were  confining  him  as  unfit  to  take  care  of 
his  business,  were  themselves  consulting  him  about 
the  conduct  of  that  business  immediately  prior  to 
his  removal,  and  that  they  could  not  stir  without 
ills  advice.  Air.  Davies  was  immediately  restored 
to  his  liberty  and  irroperty. 

IVow,  on  more  closely  investigating  Mr.  Davies’s 
case,  we  shall  find  that  his  learning  to  box,  his 
spouting  poetry,  his  reading  medical  books,  al¬ 
though  dyspeptic,  his  refusing  when  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  to  live  with  a  mother  who  prevented 
him  from  leaving  home  without  permission,  who 
constantly  interfered  in  his  mercantile  business, 
refused  him  the  privilege  of  carrying  any  money 
in  his  pockets,  although  ho  was  worth  thousands, 
w'hich  had  been  realized  by  his  own  talents  and  strict 
habits  of  business,  and  who  also  interdicted  him 
from  going  to  the  theatres,  or  from  forming  any 
female  acquaintance,  lest  he  might  possibly  be 
mai'ried,  and  because  lie  made  sacrifices  to  free 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  what  he  considered 
such  an  odious  and  unnatural  parent,  these  wore  the 
reasons  adduced  as  proofs  of  his  insanity;  the 
greatest  si  ress  being  also  laifl  upon  h\s  ref  using  to 
return  to  his  mother,  and  his  denial  of  having  been 
previously  insane. 

It  is  very  true  that  Air.  Davies  manifested 
several  inconsistencies,  but  tliese  in  no  manner  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  eonipetency  to  manage  liis  own 
affairs,  for  we  find  lie  was  most  exact,  exemplary, 
and  skilful  in  his  business,  tlie  proof  of  whicli  ex¬ 
isted  in  file  large  income  ho  derived,  as  well  as  in 
the  considerable  sum  of  money  he  liad  amassed. 
It  is  true  he  liad  paid  handsomely  for  a  villa  near 
town,  but  many  men  constantly  pay  too  largely 
and  more  than  the  value  for  any  object,  as  a  house, 
a  horse,  or  a  property,  when  once  tliey'  have  set 
their  fancy  upon  it. 

Ill  cast  s  of  doubt  it  may  somewhat  assist  the  in¬ 
quiry  to  ascertain  whether  a  jiarty  has  always  been 
peculiar,  eccentric,  or  clnltlish,  whether  any  notable 
change  lias  occurred.  Tliere  are  cases  where  it  is 
impossible  to  state  whether  the  party  has  or  has  not 
a  di.sposing  capacity  ;  but,  except  in  liomicidal  or 
criminal  cases,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  detect¬ 
ing  insanity,  so  is  it  usually  of  tlie  less  importance 
if  unperceived.  Tims  we  read  of  an  instance  where 
a  Lord  Cliancellor  dined  with  a  gentleman  who 
imagined  Queen  Charlotte  was  in  love  with  him, 
and  Ids  Lordship  found  him  very  agreeable  and 
sensible,  except  upon  the  opinion  that  the  Queen 
was  in  love  willi  him.  A  Commission  was  granted. 
This  alleged  lunatic  actually  so  assisted  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  the  manugeuient  of  his  estate,  that, 
without  such  assistance,  the  difficulties  would  have 


been  insurmountable.  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  question  would  not  be,  whether  such  a  person 
should  not  be  confined,  because  it  is  at  once 
evident  that  he  should  not  be;  but  the  inquiry  is, 
why  should  lie  have  been  interfered  with  at  all. 
since  he  had  not  injured  the  Queen,  while  his  capa¬ 
city  for  business,  and  for  the  regulation  of  his  affairs, 
was  such  that  his  Committee  could  not  manage  his 
estate  without  his  individual  assistance. 

In  some  cases,  where  it  may  be  proper  or  justi¬ 
fiable  to  protect  the  property^,  still  personal  re¬ 
straint  or  actual  confinement  may  be  most  un¬ 
justifiable;  for  instance,  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Lord  Erskine,  where  a  person  imagined  he  was  the 
Saviour,  and  where  he  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  propriety  that  tlie  judge  and  jury  and  every 
person  in  court  were,  for  many  hours,  satisfied  of 
his  sanity,  was  that  a  fit  case  for  confinement  in 
a  madhouse  ?  Subsequently  this  very  gentleman 
possessed  so  much  self-control  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  acknowledge  or  revert  to  his  hallu¬ 
cination  ;  and  had  he  not  been  examined  pre¬ 
viously  in  another  court,  where  shorthand  notes 
of  the  trial  were  taken,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  have  proved  liim  insane! 

So  also  in  the  case  where  the  gentleman  stated 
he  corresponded  in  cherry  juice,  why  should  he 
have  been  locked  np  in  a  madhouse?  He  had 
neither  injured  the  Princess,  nor  had  he  threatened 
her,  nor  was  he  likely  to  do  either ;  nor  would 
he,  as  Dr.  Conolly  has  stated,  be  more  likely  to  re¬ 
cover  by  associating  with  others  holding  worse  de¬ 
lusions. 

A  man  may  liold  deluded  opinions  upon  many 
subjects,  and  yet  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  liberty  of  action  or  wish.  When 
a  jury  is  called  to  decide  in  cases  of  doubt,  their 
duty  is  to  see  whether  the  jioiiit  of  delusion  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  interest  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  or  of 
others,  in  person  or  property,  because  if  a  party 
Iiave  sufficient  capacity'  to  manage  his  own  affairs, 
however  absurd  his  opinions  upon  other  subjects, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  restrain  him.  A  man  may 
imagine  himself  a  tub,  or  an  oyster,  may  hold  ex¬ 
traordinary  antipathies,  and  yet  not  be  a  tit  subject 
for  a  Commission.  As  Dr.  Conolly  says,  “  A  man 
may  fancy  his  legs  to  be  butter,  and  take  all  due 
care  of  them,  without  injury  to  himself,  his  family, 
his  property,  or  the  property  and  persons  of  others, 
and  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  him.” 
And  yet  there  are  cases  of  imbecility  where  no  de¬ 
lusions  exist,  but  wheie,  from  general  ignorance 
and  incompetence,  it  may  be  essentially  necessary 
to  control  the  property,  and  yet  not  to  interfere 
with  or  restrain  the  person. 

If  madness  suddenly  cease,  without  any  marked 
crisis  or  change,  it  is  most  probably  a  case  of  in¬ 
termittent,  insanity.  Great  caution  is  required  in 
giving  an  opinion  that  a  cure  has  occurred,  as  it 
often  happens  tliat  a  relapse  takes  place,  although 
not  so  frequently  as  is  generally  believed.  Some 
have  even  doubted  the  very  possibility  of  a  lucid 
interval,  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  return  of 
the  usual  or  liabitual.soundnes.sof  mind  does  in  some 
casts  take  place  during  tiie  iutennis.sion  of  mad¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  will  often  be  observed  that  the  longer 
tlie  interval  the  stronger  is  the  reasoning  power,  and 
vice  versa,  the  symptoms  usually  becoming  more 
aggravated  with  each  returning  paroxysm,  unless 
the  patient  is  convalescing,  when  the  paroxysms 
often  become  more  and  more  mild. 

While  many  pliysiciaus  state  that  lucid  intervals 
are  seldom  perfect,  there  are  some  who  even  deny 
tlie  very  existence  of  lucid  intervals;  and  Dr. 
Ilaslarn,  after  twenty-five  years’ experience,  was  of 
tliis  opinion.  Dr.  Hay  lias  endeavoured  to  prove 
pathologically  tliat  such  a  thing  is  impossible ;  but, 
as  Dr.  Prichard  has  wisely  observed,  and  as  is  often 
noticed  in  practice,  a  person  enfeebled  witli  epilep.sy 
lias  long  intervals,  and  yet,  when  inspected  after 
death,  tubercles  or  ossific  deposition  liave  irritated 
tlie  brain  ;  so  that  here  is  irritation  set  up,  at  one 
time  producing  a  fit,  and  yet  an  interval  of  months 
or  years  pusses  without  a  relapse. 

The  intervals  of  composure  or  placidity,  in  cases 
of  insanity,  vary  as  to  lengtli,  and  where  tliese  are 
long  it  is  called  recurrent  or  intermittent,  and 
sometimes  remitting  insanity ;  but,  liowever 
named,  it  is  meant  that  the  intervals  of  freedom 


from  the  delusion  are  of  considerable  duration; 
when,  however,  these  periods  are  very  short,  oc¬ 
curring  very  frequently,  the  insanity  is  called 
paroxysmal.  The  longer  the  interval  the  less  is 
the  danger  of  recurrence. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  civil  and 
criminal  cases;  a  will  or  deed  would  be  invalidated 
it  there  was  no  lucid  interval,  even  although  the 
insanity  did  not  affect  that  particular  subject  or 
topic ;  but  in  criminal  cases  there  is  always  re¬ 
sponsibility,  unless  the  insanity  is  proved  to  be  the 
very  cause  of  the  act. 

To  certify  that  a  person  has  a  lucid  interval,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  him  several  times,  under  different 
circumstances,  and  to  question  him  on  various 
points. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
the  lucid  interval  is  perfect,  whether  there  is  a 
complete  restoration  of  mental  power  or  vigour,  as 
during  an  intermission,  a  very  weak  and  impaired 
judgment  is  not  unfrequently  noticed  ;  and,  in  such 
a  state,  it  would  be  really  criminal  to  allow  a 
lunatic  to  make  any  testamentary  dispositions,  as 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  these  would  be  very  different  to  wliat  he 
may  have  previously  contemplated,  or  to  what  he 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  on  a  more  complete 
recovery. 

I  am  certainly  inclined  to  consider  that  acts 
which  in  themselves  are  perfectly  reasonable  afford 
some  proof  that  the  state  of  mind  was  rational 
when  the  party  advised  or  dictated  them ;  but  how 
far  the  mere  execution  of  a  rational  will  or  deed 
is  the  proof  of  sanity  must  be  left  for  the  opinion 
and  decision  of  another  profession. 

A  rational  will  affords  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  a  lucid  interval  may  have  occurred,  and 
vice  versa.  A  will  made  and  executed  during  a 
lucid  interval  is  valid  ;  the  difficulty  alone  being 
the  proof  of  a  lucid  interval ;  it  must  not  be  a  mere 
remission  of  violent  symptoms,  but  a  sufficient 
return  of  mental  vigour  to  enable  the  alleged 
lunatic  to  judge  of  the  act  he  directs  and  performs. 

Sir  William  Wynne,  in  deciaing  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  will,  in  the  case  of  Cartwright  v.  Cart¬ 
wright,  where  the  testatrix  was  declared  to  have 
written  her  will  during  a  lucid  interval,  the  liga¬ 
tures  and  straps  having  been  actually  removed 
from  her  hands  for  Ihat  purpose,  said — “  The 
strongest  and  best  proof  that  can  arise  as  to  a  lucid 
interval  is  that  whicli  arises  from  the  act  itself, 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  first  examined;  and  if  it 
can  be  proved  and  establislied,  that  it  is  a  rational 
act,  rationally  done,  that  is  sufficient.” 

And  supposing  even  a  lunatic  who  has  lucid  in¬ 
tervals  makes  a  will,  and  it  is  not  known  wliether 
the  will  was  or  was  not  made  during  a  lucid  in¬ 
terval,  yet,  if  the  will  is  rational,  it  is  presumed  to 
have  been  made  wlien  the  patient  was  placid  and 
calm,  but  “  unquestionably  there  must  be  complete 
and  absolute  proof  that  the  party  who  had  so 
framed  it,  did  it  without  any  assistance.”  The 
great  point  to  determine  is  not  whether  a  man  has 
been  insane,  but  wliether  he  possessed  sufficient 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  a  deed  as 
ouglit  to  give  it  effect.  If,  however,  such  in¬ 
fluence  is  obtained  over  a  man  as  to  prevent  his 
exercising  sound  discretion  in  making  a  will,  he  is 
not  considered  equal  to  a  proper  disposition  of  his 
property. — Mountain  v.  Bennett,  I  Cox.  353. 

Most  cases  have  lucid  intervals;  still  it  is  a  most 
wise  law  that  a  person  found  to  have  been  non 
compos  mentis,  and  asserting  that  he  has  lucid  in¬ 
tervals,  should  be  required  to  prove  it.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  prove  this  even  while  the  patient  is 
living,  but  becomes  much  more  so  when  the  alleged 
lunatic  is  dead. 

In  Groom  and  Evans  v.  Thomas  and  Thomas, 
the  deceased  was  admitted  to  liave  been  insane  be¬ 
fore  the  execution  of  two  asserted  wills,  and  there 
was  evidence  of  delusion  and  other  indicia  of 
derangement  existing  shortly  before  as  well  as  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  acts.  Judgment  was  given  against 
the  wills ;  and  it  was  held  that  proofs  of  calmness, 
and  of  his  doing  formal  matters  of  business  under 
the  sanction  of  his  family,  were  not  sufficient  to 
rebut  the  presumption  against  the  papers. — Hag¬ 
gard's  Eccles.  Hep.,  vol.  2,  p.  433. 

A  singular  case  occurred  professionally  to  one  of 
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my  family,  who  was  legally  concerned ;  it  was  that 
of  a  lady  who  had  been  foutid  by  Commis>ion  of 
unsound  mind,  but  with  lucid  intervals.  Physi¬ 
cians  were  every  now  and  then  sent  down  to  see  her, 
to  ascertain  her  state  of  mind.  On  her  decease,  a 
will  was  found  dated  on  a  particular  Sunday, 
about  four  years  back ;  and  a  i)hysician  whom  the 
patient  had  herself  sent  for  had  attested  it,  who, 
together  with  a  nurse  and  one  or  two  others,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  her  death,  declared  that  the  lady  was 
on  that  Sunday  quite  herself,  rational,  and  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  what  she  was  doing.  The  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  case,  however,  remains  to  be  told ;  a 
physician  had  been  sent  down  to  see  her  on  that 
Saturday  preceding  the  day  on  which  she  had 
made  her  will,  and  another  doctor  saw  her  on  the 
Monday  following,  both  of  whom  had  attested 
that  on  their  respective  visits  she  was  of  unsound 
mind.  Her  will,  although  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  some,  was  rational,  and  was  unopposed ; 
had  it  been  disputed,  there  can,  I,  think,  be  but 
little  doubt  that  it  would  have  beep  set  aside,  as 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  visits  of  tire  two 
physicians  was  so  short  that  the  lucid  interval 
could  scarcely  have  been  considered  complete. 

That  lucid  intervals  do  occur  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
determine  whether  a  patiept,  even  when  confined 
as  a  lunatic,  should  not  have  the  power  of  making 
a  wilt  or  of  signing  deeds.  I  am  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  know  that  the 
greatest  circumspection  would  be  necessary  ;  still, 
I  believe,  if,  on  an  application  to  the  Ixird  Chan¬ 
cellor,  two  Commissioners  were  specially  appointed 
by  his  Lordship,  to  visit  the  petitioner,  and  having 
found  him,  on  two  separate  visits,  with  an  interval 
of  at  least  two  days,  of  sound  mind,  that  a  will 
attested  by  them,  and  sealed  and  registered  under 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  authority,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  valid. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  would  avail  themselves  of  every  fact 
connected  with  the  case,  would  see  there  was  no 
illusion,  no  hallucination,  and  would,  by  investi¬ 
gating  the  rationality  of  the  act  itself,  and  in  the 
reastms  given  by  the  testator  for  his  various  acts, 
ascertain  whether  he  was  or  was  not  at  the  time  of 
sound  mind. 

I  am  aware  how  artfully  a  lunatic  may  conceal 
his  real  opinions,  and  also  that  a  few  colierent  sen¬ 
tences  do  not  constitute  a  sound  mind,  however 
deliberate  and  placid  a  patient  may  be ;  but  still 
when  I  find  a  man  acting  rationally,  and  wishing 
to  do  a  rational  act,  in  a  rational  manner,  and 
with  a  rational  Wish,  I  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  un¬ 
just  to  oppose  any  barrier  to  so  reasonable  a  request. 

Because  a  person  can  answer  a  question  put  to 
him,  that  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  sound  mind,  but 
the  competency  of  mind  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
nature  of  the  act  to  be  done,  and  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
Combe’s  case,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Judges,  “  that 
the  sane  memory  for  the  making  of  a  will  is  not  at 
all  times  when  tl»e  parly  can  answer  to  anything 
with  sense,  but  he  ought  to  have  judgment  to 
discern  and  to  be  of  perfect  memory,  otherwise  llie 
will  is  void.”  And  again,  according  to  Lord  Coke, 
“  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  testator  have  a 
mernory,  when  he  makes  his  will,  to  answer 
familiar  and  usual  questions,  but  he  ought  to  have 
a  disposing  memory,  so  that  he  is  able  to  make  a 
disposition  of  his  lands  with  understanding  and 
reason,  and  that  is  suidi  a.  memory  as  the  law  calls 
sane  and  perfect.”— Mef/brrf,  274. 

The  powerful  impression  of  habit  will  sometimes 
impose  the  necessary  self-restraint,  even  wliere  in¬ 
sanity  is  unquestionable.  Thus  a  judge  may  be 
only  sane  wlien  ou  the  bench,  or  a  clergyman 
wlien  in  tlic  pulpit,  the  importance  of  their  several 
stations  acting  as  a  check  upon  their  incon¬ 
sistencies.  The  same  fact,  although  in  a  slighter 
degree,  is  also  observed  in  artisans,  who  are  often 
perfectly  rational  w  hile  working  at  their  trade,  but 
soon  again  lapse  wlieii  the  occupation  ceases.  These 
circumstances  prove  the  necessity  and  advantages 
of  employment,  and  also  the  t>eiietit  and  the  inoTal 
check  wiiich  the  restraints  of  society  impose  even 
ujion  lunatics. 

As  Lord  Thurlow  has  stated,  “  Jt  certainly  is  of 


equal  importance  that  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  allegation  of  a  lucid  interval,  after  derange¬ 
ment  at  any  period  has  been  established,  sliould  be 
as  strong  and  as  demonstrative  of  such  fact  as  where 
the  object  of  the  proof  is  to  establisli  derangement.” 
When  a  person  lias  once  been  found  insane,  tliere 
are  sometimes  great  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
proving  him  sane.  It  is  easy  to  form  general 
rules,  but  not  so  easy  to  apply  them.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  prove  a  lucid  interval,  but  if  a  lucid  in¬ 
terval  really  exists,  and  a  deed  is  executed  during 
a  lucid  interval,  it  is  valid,  for  “  where  there  is 
satlsfaetofy  evidence  of  the  sanity  of  a  party  at  the 
time  of  a  contract,  the  antecedent  state  of  liia'mind, 
and  the  causes  of  it,  may  be  laid  totally  out  of 
')\o^\'^—Shelford,p.f>Q.- 

It  IS  a  fact  that  some  men  can  reason  very 
soundly  upon  any  other  subject  except  that  upon 
which  they  are  hallucinated,  hence  a  question 
arises  whether  a  person  should  not  be  permitted  to 
make  a  will,  when  his  hallucination  does  not  turn 
upon  his  proj^orrj'  or  bis  family?  Even  dangerous 
lunatics,  as  Dr.  Prichard  states,  may  make  good 
wills,  being  reasonable  upon  such  subjects.  Iii 
civil  suits,  liowever,  the  law  avoids  every  act  done 
during  the  period  of  lunacy,  even  though  such  act 
is  not,  and  cannot,  be  connected  with  the  influence 
of  the  insanity. 

When  a  jury,  under  a  Commission,  ex  parte  At¬ 
kinson,  in  re  JParkinson,  returned  “  that  the  said 
Thomas  Parkinson,  at  the  time  of  taking  this  in¬ 
quisition,  is  a  lunatic,  enjoying  lucid  intervals,  and 
during  such  lucid  intervals  he  is  competent  to  tlie 
government  of  himself,  and  the  administration  of 
his  own  affairs,’’  this  inquisition  was  quashed  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, wlio  ordered  a  starch  lobe 
made  for  precedents. 

Among  them  was  Mary  Halsey,  “  is  not  a  luna¬ 
tic,  but  is  not  of  sufficient  understanding  to  manage 
herself  nor  her  affairs,”  quashed  by  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Talbot,  and  another  inquisition  was  returned, 
“  that  the  said  Mary  Halsey  i.s  not  sufficient  for  the 
government  of  herself  and  her  estate,  and  for  near 
twenty  years  last  past  the  said  M.  Halsey  has  been 
affected  wdth  tlie  same  weakness  of  judgment  and 
understanding”  ;  and  upon  tliis  inquisition  a  grant 
of  the  Committeeship  was  made. — Ex  parte  Barns¬ 
ley,  3  Atk.  108. 

Another  jirecedent  was  that  of  Frances  Waller, 
who  was  found  “  worn  out  with  age,  so  that  she  is 
not  capable  of  the  government  of  herself,  hef  mes¬ 
suages,”  iSce. ;  upon  this  return  a  grant  was  made. 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  said  he  thought  nothing 
could  be  done  but  to  issue  a  new  Commission.  It 
was  then  objected  that  a  Commissiou  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  the  evidence  showing  that  the  alleged  lunatic 
was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  competent  to 
the  management  of  himself.  On  considering  this 
petition,  his  Lordship  held  it  to  be  a  proper  case 
for  a  Commission.  Commission  issued. — Jacob's 
i?ep.,  p.  335.  1828. 

Where  an  inquisition  found  a  person  of  sound 
mind,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  imbecility. 
Lord  Eldon  directed  two  physicians  to  visit  the 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
state  of  her  mind  was  competent  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  affairs ;  and,  instead  of  issuing  a 
Second  Commission,  an  order  was  made  to  restrain 
the  party  from  executing  any  deed  or  will  di.sposing 
of  funds  in  Court,  except  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  order. — lUdgway  v.  Darwin,  8  Fes.  65. 

In  the  more  decided  forms  of  iusaniiv  there  can 
be  no  doubt  respecting  the  necessity  of  interference 
where  there  is  property ;  for  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  in  individual  cases  which  justify  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  collateral  guidaned.  The  same  degree  of 
knowledge  which  would  allow  a  labourer  to  guide 
the  plough,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  a 
wealthy  heir  to  manage  large  estates;  and,  although 
it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  restrain  or  confine  the 
persons  of  either  of  these  examples,  yet  it  might 
be  expedient  and  just  to  prevent  the  heir  from 
being  robbed,  and  also  to  manage  iiis  affairs  for 
him  with  economy;  nay,  more:  supposing  the 
labourer  to  become  the  heir,  a  supposition  which  is 
occasionally  actually  realized,  in  that  case  the 
same  rule  would  apply  to  liim  ;  lie  might  tlien,  if 
of  weak  intellect,  b«  subjected  to  a  Commission, 
which,  be  it  reraembered,  consists  of  a  jury  of  his 


fellow-men;  the  very  same  individuals  who  might 
have  to  decide  on  his  guilt  or  innocence,  or  on  tliat 
of  any  other  person,  if  charged  with  crime,  and 
which  decision  migltt  cause  liis  execution.  Now,  it 
is  but  to  be  presumed,  if  these  men  are  sufficiently 
free  from  prejudice,  and  sound  enough  to  judge  as 
to  the  question  wliich  would  involve  a  person’s 
life,  they  are  surely  capable  to  give  an  ojiiuiou  as 
to  wlicther  an  alleged  lunatic  is  compos  or  non  com¬ 
pos  ;  for,  after  all  the  metaphysical  quibbles,  with 
all  the  medical  finesse,  notwithstanding  all  the 
legal  subtleties,  it  is  common  sense  has  to  decide, 
and  it  is  commonsense  which  can  best  decide,  as  to 
wluther  a  man  has,  orlmsnot,  a  sufficient  capacity 
to  manage  his  own-  affairs. 

For  it  is  at  once  evident  how  much  contrariety  of 
opinion  must  necessarily  occur  as  to  wliat  is  con¬ 
sidered  “  capacity  sufficient,’’ and  this  must  depend 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  case.  N’o 
definitions,  no  positive  rules,  no  single  opinions, 
can  decide  it  in  every  case  ;  but  it  must  be,  it  ought 
to  be,  setit  before  a  jury  to  say  whether  there  ist 
“  sufficient  capacity.”  \Vliere  reason  disappears, 
and  where  incapacity  becomes  evident,  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  particular  merits  of  each  case.  To 
ascertain  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  irresponsibility,  or  between  capa¬ 
bility  and  incapability,  is  impossible,  for  that 
which  would  be  a  sane  act  in  one  individual  may 
indicate  decided  insanity  in  another. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GANGRENE  OF  THE  FOOT  AND  LEG— DEATH — 
POST-MORTEM  INSPECTION. 

J.  P.,  a  sawyer,  aged  forty-eight,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  Nov.  23,  1846,  on  account  of  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  right  foot,  which  had  commenced  by 
a  small  spot  in  the  integument  of  tlie  instep,  and 
had  increased  until  it  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  skin  of  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  involving  all 
the  toes.  He  kept  constantly  tossing  about  in  his 
bed,  at  tiine.s  delirious,  with  great  anxiety  of 
countenance,  difficulty  and  sliortness  in  his  breath¬ 
ing,  and  a  constant  audilile  wheezing  in  inspiration, 
resembling  what  is  obtcrved  in  u  paroxysm  of 
asthma,  which  was  more  partieularly  perceptible 
on  auscuitation  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
beneath  the  clavicles.  Pulse  frequent,  feeble,  and 
intermitting.  A  slight  bruit  followed  tlie  first  beat 
of  the  heart,  and  was  more  easily  distinguished 
when  the  intermittent  action  was  most  apparent, 
at  other  times,  when  tlie  contractions  were  more 
regular,  this  bruit  was  not  perceived.  The  pulsation 
of  both  the  femoral  arteries  was  more  feeble  than 
natural,  and  this  vessel  on  the  affected  side  was 
somewhat  hard  and  cord-like  to  the  feel. 

I  received  the  following  account  of  the  progress 
of  his  disease  from  the  gentleman  who  had  at¬ 
tended  him  before  he  came  to  the  hospital. 

Tile  present  attack  had  commenced  on  the  11th 
of  October,  six  weeks  and  six  days  before  admis¬ 
sion,  after  exposure  to  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  vessels  under 
Poupart’s  ligament,  and  great  pain  extending 
down  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery  ami  vein. 
At  first  the  limb  was  hotter  tiian  natural,  but  it 
afterwards  became  cold,  and  graduall.v  the  foot  be¬ 
came  insensible,  cedematous,  of  a  livid  colour,  and 
ultimately  gangrenous.  The  pain  in  the  course  of 
the  vessels  sub.sided  after  the  first  week,  but  the 
general  swelling  of  the  limb  and  the  insensibility 
of  the  foot  continued.  He  had  liad  for  a  long  time 
symptoms  of  heart  affection,  tlie  least  flurry  pro¬ 
ducing  shooting  pains  and  palpitation,  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  were  occasioned  by  organic,  rtis- 
case.  He  (lad  experienced  a  similar  attack  of  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  left  leg  in  January,  1846,  wliicli 
after  about  five  weeks  subsided,  wheii  liis  foot  re¬ 
mained  cold  and  livid  for  some  time,  lint  ultimately 
recovered  its  natural  temperature  and  appearance. 

In  addition  to  these  particulars.  Ids  wife  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks 
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Of  rheumatism,  with  fever,  ever  since  he  was  ten 
years  old,  from  which,  however,  he  each  time  per¬ 
fectly  recovered,  and  in  the  intervals  was  as  stronsf 
and  well  ahle  to  wmrk  as  if  nothingr  had  ailed  him. 
He  iiad  comjilained  of  a  very  ereat  numbness  and 
coldness  in  the  limbs  some  time  before  tlie  first 
attack  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  of  severe  pains 
in  his  spine,  especially  after  liftina:  heavy  weights 
or  overworking:  him«elf  at  his  trade.  He  had 
always  been  a  very  temperate  man,  but  had  been 
subject  to  great  e.vposure  to  damp  in  the  pits  in 
which  he  worked. 

The  following  course  of  treatment  was  adopted. 
He  was  ordered  to  have  six  ounces  of  port  wine,  in 
divided  quantities  daily. 

R.  Ammon,  carb.,  gr.  xl.;  pnlv.  cinchona? 
cord.,  5  ij  ;  decoct  cinchonjE  comp.,  §vj.  ft. 
mist.  cap. 4tam  partem  4ta  quaq.  hora. 

The  thigh  and  leg,  including  the  mortified  part, 
to  be  swathed  in  thick  layers  of  wadding,  instead 
^f  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  which  had  hitherto  been 
applied.  To  have  an  opiate  at  night. 

29.  Has  passed  a  restless  night,  sometimes 
talking  rationally,  at  others  quite  incoherently; 
breathing  more  hurried  and  wheezing*;  countenance 
more  anxious  and  distressed.  The  opiate  appeared 
to  have  increased  the  delirium  in  the  night ;  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  pain  in  the  leg,  up  which 
the  discoloration  is  gradually  extending.  The 
putrid  smell,  produced  by  the  softening  of  the  dis¬ 
organized  textures  by  the  poultice,  is  now  scarcely 
perceptible.  There  is  apparently  no  infiltration  of 
serum  in  the  mortified  part. 

30.  The  uneasy  symptoms  in  his  chest  have 
increased,  as  well  as  the  wheezing.  More  violent 
delirium,  so  that  he  is  with  ditticulty  prevented 
from  getting  out  of  bed.  Flushed  face;  thirst; 
pulse  intermittent  and  irregular  as  on  admission, 
but  more  feeble.  Pergat. 

Nov.  6,  nine  days  from  the  date  of  his  admission. 
Has  been  gradually  getting  worse  since  last  report, 
especially  in  his  breutliirig,  which  has  progressively 
become  more  rapid  and  laborious,  with  hiccough 
and  general  prostration.  Has  passed  tlie  nights  in 
rambling  incoherent  talk,  at  times  calling  out  in  so 
loud  a  manner  as  to  alarm  the  other  inmates  of  the 
hospital.  In  one  of  these  paroxysms  of  delirium  he 
attempted  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  in  doing  so  fell 
back,  and  in  a  short  time  calmly  expired.  The 
gangrene  had  extended  about  half  way  up  the  leg, 
involving  all  the  textures,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  had  a  dry,  blue  appearance,  without  ulcera¬ 
tion,  serous  itifiUration,  or  any  apparent  line  of 
demarcation  l>€tween  the  sound  and  mortified  parts. 

Poxt-mortem  Inspection  twenty  -four  hours  after 
Death.— the  body  %vas  considerably  emaciated. 
On  exposing  the  cavity  of  tlie  chest,  tho  right  lung 
at  its  apex  was  found  to  be  firmly  united  by  strong 
and  old  adhesions  to  the  pleura  costalis,  and  in  this 
portio?!  there  was  a  hard  fibrous  substance,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  of  about  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  wbieb,  when  examined,  appeared  to  be 
coinpo.scd  of  a  solid  coagalmn  of  blood,  wliich 
had  been  retained  in  the  capillary  texture  of  the 
organ,  and  had  afterwards  become  partially  or¬ 
ganized.  The  other  parts  of  this  lung,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  opposite  one,  were  more  or  less 
gorged  with  blood,  tlie  bronchial  tubes  being  also 
filled  with  a  brownish  frothy  mucus,  which  flowed 
freely  on  incision.  The  left  lung  was  quite  free  from 
adhesions,  or  any  morbid  deposit  in  its  texture. 
The  jiericardium  was  universally  adherent  to  the 
surface  of  the  heart  by  a  firm  union  of  lymph, 
into  which,  in  various  parts,  blood  had  apparently 
been  recently  effused.  A  stalactitlc  bony  con¬ 
cretion,  of  about  ail  inch  long,  lay  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  pericardium,  on  the  right 
side,  pressing  upon  and  indenting  the  correspond¬ 
ing  surface  of  the  right  auricle.  The  heart  was 
very  large,  its  right  side  thinner  than  natural,  the 
left  hypertrophied  ;  in  the  sub-serous  tissue  of  the 
septum,  between  the  auricles,  a  rounded  jdafe  of 
bone,  somewhat  shorter,  but  broader  than  that 
found  in  the  pericardium,  was  observed  projectiug 
somewhat  into  the  right  auricular  cavity,  covered 
only  by  a  thin  expansion  of  the  lining  membrane, 
which,  together  with  that  lining  the  other  cavities, 
presented  the  appearance  of  chronic  endocardial 
inflammation.  On  the  left  side,  two  or  three 


of  the  largest  of  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  mitral 
valve,  together  with  several  of  its  tendinous 
chords,  had  been  converted  into  a  very  hard 
and  white  cartilaginous  substance,  in  which 
were  several  small  masses  of  gritty,  earthy  mat¬ 
ter,  easily  broken  down  and  rubbed  between  the 
fingers;  this  degeneration,  however,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  extend  to  the  tendinous  curtain  of  the 
valve,  which  of  itself  appeared  to  be  free  from  change 
and  capable  of  closure,  but  for  the  altered  condition 
of  the  fle»hy  columns  and  chords  in  connexion 
with  it-  7’he<.coronary  arteries  were  healthy ;  there 
was  no  thickening  or  osseous  change  in  the  aortic 
valves.  The  aorta,  from  its  origin  in  the  ventricle 
to  its  termination,  was  preternaturally  small,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  Inflammation,  thicken¬ 
ing,  or  any  bony  change  in  any  part  of  its  course. 
Tlie  same  might  be  said  of  the  external  iliaq  and 
femoral,  which  were  apparently  free  from  disease, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which,  on  the 
affected  side,  was  somewhat  contracted  and  cord¬ 
like  to  the  feel.  There  did  not  appear  to  be,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  veins,  any  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  mortified  part.  The  abdominal  viscera 
generally  were  in  a  healthy  state ;  the  head  was 
not  examined. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  case  may  he  considered 
as  a  well-marked  instance  of  gangrene  of  an  ex¬ 
tremity,  more  or  less  remotely  originating  in  an 
organic  affection  of  the  heart.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  history  of  the  symptoms  elicited  from  the 
patient’s  wife,  that  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  gangrene  he  had  been  subject  to 
symptoms  referrible  to  such  a  morbid  condition  of 
file  organ,  this  evidence  being  rendered  more  con¬ 
clusive  by  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentleman 
who  bad  previously  attended  him.  It  is  question¬ 
able,  however,  whether  this  disease  of  the  heart 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  local  mortification,  the 
immediate  attack,  of  which  the  patient  died,  hav¬ 
ing  been  usliered  in  by  what  appeared  to  be  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  arteries ; 
and  That  such  might  have  been  the  case  was  ren¬ 
dered  not  improbah'eby  the  contracted  appe.arance 
of  the  femoral  artery  after  death,  although  this 
condition  of  tlic  vessel  is  not  invariably  the  result 
of  previous  Inflammation,  as  explained  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie  in  his  recently-published  lectures,  who  ob¬ 
serves,  that,  where  apparently  it  is  not  so,  “  it  is  the 
re.snlt  of  a  contractile  process,  analogous  to  that 
which  produces  a  permanent  stricture  of  the 
urethra  or  oesophagus.’’ 

Tim  same  distinguished  observer  considers  that 
the  fallowing  may  not  be  an  unreasonable  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  phenomena  whieh  occur  in  the  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  extremities,  which  may  in  some  degree 
be  applicable  to  this  case ;  in  wliieh,  however,  the 
arteries  were  neither  ossified  nor  obliterated,  but 
only  contracted  : — “  The  arteries,”  he  remarks, 
“are  ossified,  or  they  are  ^lartially  obliterated,  but 
still  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  enters  the  limb.  By-and-by,  from  some 
cause  or  aimther,  the  foot  becomes  inflamed.  I 
observed  to  you,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  during 
inflammation,  au  increased  supjily  of  blood  .=cems 
to  he  required,  and  that  the  arterial  trunks  leading 
to  the  inflamed  part  become  dilated,  so  as  to  allow 
this  increased  r[iiantity  of  blood  to  enter;  but,  if 
the  arteries  are  ossified,  they  lose  the  power  of 
dilatation,  the  greater  supply  of  blood  required  in 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  is  withheld,  and 
BO  the  part  perishes.” 

Thus  far  this  ease  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  remarks,  and,  although  it  would  appear 
from  the  history  tliat  the  inflammation  had  com¬ 
menced  in  the,  femoral  artery,  there  is  reason  to 
believe, that,  from  his  having  comiilained  for  a  long 
time  of  numbness,  and  cqJduess  in  the  limb,  the 
contractile  process  had  been  going  on  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  and  that  the  pain  which  he  expe- 
I'ienced  in  the  course  of  tho  vessel  at  first  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  result  of  distention  of  its  inelastic  tube, 
by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  necessary  to 
support  the  inflammation  which  had  been  caused 
by  exposure  to  the  influence  of  cold. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  lungs 
may  be  referable  to  the  persisting  engorgement,  to 
which  they  had  latterly  been  subject,  through  the 
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imperfect  closure  of  the  mitral  valve,  by  whicli  a 
retrograde  flow  of  blood  was  occasioned  to  these 
organs ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  melanotic 
mass  found  in  the  apex  of  one  of  them,  may  have 
been  the  result  of  long-continued  interrujition  of 
the  capillary  circulation,  and  ultimate  stagnation 
in  the  vessels  at  this  part ;  a  condition  which,  both 
as  relates  to  the  melanotic  formation  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  described  by  Dr.  Carswell,  who  remarks — 
“Under  tlie  influence  of  these  causes  (interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  capillary  circulation,  &c.)  the  blood  ac¬ 
cumulates  in  the  capillaries,  and  ultimately  ceases 
to  circulate.  After  a  certain  length  of  time  it 
coagulates,  and  the  serum  is  forced  out  along  with 
the  salts  which  are  absorbed.  That  which  remains 
is  an  almost  black  substance  of  the  consistence  of 
firm  fibrin,  and  is  probably  composed  in  great 
part  of  this  animal  principle  and  hematosine.  The 
black  colour  thus  produced  appears  to  receive  a 
sati.'fdctory  exjilanation  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  follows  the  stagnation  and  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  and,  consequently,  the  separation  and 
removal  of  the  serous  and  saline  ingredients  of  this 
fluid  ;  to  the  latter  of  which,  as  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Stevens,  its  red  colour  is  to 
be  attributed.” 

The  delirium  was  probably  the  rasult  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  aeration  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
brain,  through  the  diseased  condition  of  the  lungs. 

The  ossific  deposits  obvervable  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart  were  evidently  the  production  of  long- 
continued  disease  of  the  organ,  probably  of  endo¬ 
carditis  of  a  chronic  character,  coexisting  with  the 
rheumatic  disease,  to  which  he  had,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  been  subject. 

The  mortification,  in  this  case,  was  most  likely 
the  combmed  effect  of  the  cardiac  disease  and  the 
contracted  state  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the  part. 
Assuming  that  this  latter  condition  was  the  result 
of  the  contractile  process  described,  and  not  the 
product  of  inflainniatioii,  and  as  there  are  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  cases  of  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  constantly  coming  under  observation,  not 
nccessaril  v  resulting  in  gangrene  of  the  extremities ; 
and  as.  moreover,  ossification  and  obliteration  ot 
the  arteries  are  observed  to  exist  without  any  ob¬ 
vious  tendency  to  mortification,  as  observed  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie, — who  remarks,  “  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  persons  have  the  arteries  thus  altered  for 
many  years,  although  mortification  never  super¬ 
venes,” — I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  where  both 
these  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  and  arteries 
at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  simultaneously  exist, 
gangrene  will  be  more  likely  to  ensive  tlian  when 
either  of  these  parts  of  the  circulating  system  is 
independently  alfeeted,  as  appeared  to  be  the  case 
in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  in  others  which 
I  liave  had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 

The  treatment  was  such  as  is  generally  recom¬ 
mended  and  adopted  in  similar  cases,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that, whatever  might  have  been  the  amount 
of  the  previous  inflammation,  there  existed,  when 
tlie  gangrene  had  actually  taken  place,  a  state  ot 
consecutive  debility  whieh  cotild  only  be  altered  by 
artificial  stimulation  ;  with  this  view,  bark,  musk, 
camphor,  wine,  &e.,  have  been  ad  ministered  in 
larue  quantities,  generally,  however,  with  little 
more  than  temporary  relief ;  hut  as,  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  case,  there  was  abundant  evnlenee  to  prove 
that  the  heart  was  organically  affected,  it  was 
judged  that  excessive  stimulation  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  patient,  and  it  was  therefore  only 
moderately  pursued. 

M’ith  regard  to  the  local  management,  it  will  be 
observed  that  nothing  more  was  done  than  wrap¬ 
ping  the  whole  limb,’ both  sound  and  mortified,  in 
wadding  ;  and  to  this  I  attribute  the  circumstance 
of  the  gangrene  being  wholly  unattended  by  any 
putrid  smell— a  matter  of  consequence,  or,  at  least, 
of  comfort  in  such  cases.  Of  course,  there  are  in¬ 
stances  where  the  infiltration  of  serum  into  tho 
gangrened  textures,  resulling  from  active  inflam- 
rnation,  is  so  considerable  that  a'  putrid  decompo¬ 
sition  cannot  by  any  moans  be  prevented;  but  in 
siinilar  cases  to  this,  where  nothing  ot  the  kind  has 
occurred,  but  where  the  disorganization  has  been 
the  result  of  a  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the 
part,  it  is  probable  that  if  heal  and  moisture  were 
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not  indiscriminately  applied,  as  by  the  use  of  poul¬ 
tices,  the  parts  would  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
dry  gangrene  unaccompanied  by  the  offensive 
effluvia  arising  from  the  softening  occasioned  by 
moistening  applications. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
DIABETES. 

By  M.  BOUCHARD  AT. 

Translated  for  the  Medical  Times  by  ALFBED  MABK- 
■VVICK,  Esq.,  Surseon  to  the  Wesiern  General  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  formerly  Exterue  to  the  Venereal  Hospital, 
Paris,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  144.) 

ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  SACCHARINE  MATTERS. — 
SUGAR  ADMINISTERED  IN  MODERATE  OUANTITY. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  alluded 
only  to  those  cases  in  which  cane  sugar  had  been 
given  in  excess ;  we  intend  now  to  examine  what 
occurs  when  it  is  administered  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tity,  and  subsequently  to  ascertain  the  modifica¬ 
tions  it  undergoes  in  the  animal  economy. 

Urine. — We  have  frequently  sought  for  sugar 
in  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  moderately 
sweet  fluids,  but  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
its  presence.  And,  as  neither  the  faecal  matters 
nor  the  other  secretions  contain  it,  it  is  evident 
that  sugar  must  be  either  destroyed  or  modified 
in  the  economy.  • 

Blood. — 1.  A  man  labouring  under  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  disease,  drank  in  the  morning  a  quart  of 
water,  containing  100  grammes  of  cane  sugar, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  bled  largely.  The 
serum  was  separated  from  the  crassamentum,  and 
100  grammes  of  it  mixed  with  200  grammes  of 
water,  and  boiled.  The  coagulated  liquid  was 
then  filtered,  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  end  distilled.  A  third  of  the  distilled  liquid 
was  collected,  which  had  a  distinctly  acid  reaction, 
due  partly  to  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  was  ascertained  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver;  the  precipitate  formed  became  partially 
reduced  by  heat.  Another  portion  of  the  liquid 
was  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  when  a  very  small  portion  of 
this  salt  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  protochloride. 
The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort,  on  being  satu¬ 
rated  with  soda,  showed  the  presence  of  modified 
sugar,  when  treated  hy  Frommherz’s  reagent. 

2.  A  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  rather 
corpulent,  came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  be  bled,  in 
order  to  relieve  some  slight  symptoms  of  plethora. 
Three  hours  previous  To  losing  blood  she  had 
taken  a  large  cup  of  coffee,  with  milk,  containing 
about  eighty  grammes  of  cane  sugar.  The  blood, 
having  been  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
was  coagulated  by  heat,  the  liquid  filtered, 
then  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled. 
A  slightly  acid  liquid  passed  over  in  which  it  was 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  but  no  formic  acid  could  be  detected  in  it. 
The  residue  of  the  retort,  on  being  filtered  and 
saturated  with  potash,  gave  evidence  of  containing 
modified  sugar,  when  mixed  with  Frommherz’s 
reagent,  and  heated  to  100  degs. 

3.  The  same  experiments  were  repeated  on  the 
blood  of  a  young  man  labouring  under  cepha- 
lalgia,  who  had  taken  nothing  but  pure  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  neither  sugar  nor  formic 
acid  could  be  discovered  in  it. 

4.  A  woman  suffering  from  inflammation,  and 
on  low  diet  for  several  days,  drank  in  the  morn- 
ing  a  quart  of  fluid  containing  200  grammes  of 
cane  sugar,  and  was  afterwards  bled.  The  blood, 
treated  as  above  described,  was  found  to  contain 
modified  sugar,  but  not  a  trace  of  formic  acid 
could  by  any  possibility  be  detected  in  it. 

W  e  will  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  various 
modifications  which  the  sugar  undergoes  in  the 
animal  economy. 

1.  We  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  moderate- 
size  dog  ten  grammes  of  cane  sugar  dissolved  in 
thirty  grammes  of  water.  Three  hours  afterwards 
his  urine  was  drawn  off,  and  examined  in  a  tube 
of  300  mill.,  by  means  of  the  polarizing  ap- 
pajatus.  There  was  no  sensible  deviation;  but 


after  it  had  been  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  sul 
phuric  acid,  and  the  acid  saturated,  Frommherz’s 
reagent  proved  it  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
modified  sugar. 

2.  We  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  same  dog 
0  50  grammes  of  cane  sugar  dissolved  in  forty 
grammes  of  water.  Three  hours  after  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  injection,  seventy-one  grammes 
of  urine  were  withdrawn  from  the  bladder.  The 
soluble  phosphates  were  precipitated  from  it  by  a 
few  drops  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  Fft<pmherz's 
reagent  still  betrayed  in  it  the  presenbe  of  sugar. 
Our  experiments,  therefore,  entirely  agree  with 
those  published  by  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil 
on  this  subject,  in  proving  that  sugar  when  in¬ 
jected  into  the  veins  can  be  detected  in  the  urine. 
This  substance  must  necessarily  undergo  some 
modification,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  endeavour  to  ascertain,  before  entering  the 
blood.  We  also  repeated  the  two  following  ex¬ 
periments  of  M.  Bernard. 

3.  Ten  grammes  of  cane  sugar  dissolved  in 
forty  grammes  of  water  were  injected  into  the 
veins  of  a  dog,  after  having  digested  twelve 
hours,  at  the  temperature  of  eighty-eight  degs. 
Three  hours  afterwards,  a  catheter  was  introduced, 
and  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  drawn  off 
detected  by  means  of  Frommherz’s  reagent. 

4.  We  injected  into  the  crural  vein  of  a  dog 
0'85  of  cane  sugar,  digested  for  twelve  hours  with 
forty  grammes  of  gastric  juice.  Three  hours 
afterwards  thirty-six  grammes  of  urine  were 
drawn  off,  which  contained  no  trace  of  sugar ;  a 
fact  that  has  been  also  observed  by  MM.  Bernard 
and  Barreswil. 

Let  us  now  explain  these  facts. 

What  is  the  modification  which  the  gastric  juice 
causes  cane  sugar  to  undergo  in  order  render  it 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  destroyed  in  the  economy  ? 

We  made  three  solutions  of  sugar:  one  in 
water;  another  in  gastric  juice,  obtained  by  in¬ 
troducing  cooked  meat  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog, 
through  a  fistulous  opening;  and  a  third,  also  in 
gastric  juice,  but  obtained  from  the  ingestion  in 
a  similar  manner  of  raw  meat.  These  three 
solutions  contained  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
and  when  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  in  a  tube 
of  300  millim.,  were  found  to  possess  a  molecular 
rotatory  power  of  +  83°.  We  allowed  these 
three  vials  to  digest  for  twelve  hours,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  varying  from  35  to  40°  centigrade.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar  still  possessed  a  power 
of  +  83°  ^  ;  the  solutions  of  sugar  in  gastric 
juice  gave  us  as  follows  (cooked  meat)  +  73°  $ 
(raw  meat)  +  43° 

The  gastric  juice,  as  is  the  case  with  very  weak 
acids,  partially  converted  cane  sugar  into  liquid 
sugar,  having  a,  rotatory  power  towards  the  left. 

What  occurs  when  cane  sugar,  modified  by 
acids,  enters  the  blood  ? 

To  ascertain  this  the  following  experiments 
were  performed  : — 

1.  A  solution  of  ten  grammes  of  sugar  in  thirty 
grammes  of  water  contairiing  O’OOl  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  was  allowed  to  digest  for  twelve  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  degs., 
and  then  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog.  The 
urine  was  drawn  off  three  hours  afterwards,  and 
was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
sugar. 

2.  We  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  0'5  of  sugar  in  forty  grammes  of  water  con¬ 
taining  O'OOl  of  hydrochloric  acid,  after  it  had 
digested  for  twelve  hours.  Three  hours  after¬ 
wards  a  catheter  was  introduced,  and  the  urine 
removed  contained  no  trace  of  sugar. 

3.  Ten  grammes  of  glucose  dissolved  in  forty 
grammes  of  water  were  injected  into  the  blood  of 
a  dog.  At  the  expiration  of  three  iiours  his  urine 
was  drawn  off  and  found  to  contain  glucose. 

4.  Tiie  same  experiment  was  repeated  with 
0'5  instead^  of  ten  grammes  of  glucose,  and  then 
no  saccharine  matter  could  be  detected  in  the 
urine. 

Nothing  is  now  more  easy  than  to  account  for 
the  modifications  which  sugars  undergo  in  the 
economy.  If  cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  water,  is 


injected  into  the  blood,  it  becomes  placed  in  con-,  B 
tact  with  a  feebly  alkaline  liquid  which  in  no  way 
favours  its  destruction;  under  oxidizing  in- ■; 
fluences  it  passes  unaltered  into  the  urine,  (a) 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  previously  transformed 
by  the  action  of  weak  acids  into  modified  sugar, 
or  saccharo-glucose,  then  under  the  influence  of 
the  alkalies  of  the  blood,  the  new  sugar  imme¬ 
diately  undergoes  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air. 
The  glucose,  v.  ..ich  is  unaffected  by  the  acids  of  _ 
the  gastric  juice,  is  destroyed  with  the  greatest  j 
facility  under  the  double  influence  of  oxygen  and 
the  alkalies  of  the  blood  ;  it  is  transformed,  burnt  j 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  and  no  further  trace  of  it  J 
is  found  in  the  urinary  secretion,  (b)  1 

There  are  two  circumstances  to  which  we  think 
it  right  to  direct  attention  : — 

1.  We  do  not  infer  that  cane  sugar  introduced 
into  the  blood  by  injection  is  in  no  way  modified, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  observations  we  have  recorded, 
we  have  never  found  in  the  urine  the  whole  of  the, 
cane  sugar  introduced  into  the  veins.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  direct  experiment,  however,  proves  that  it 
may  be  modified  when  dissolved  in  the  blood : —  ' 

A  solution,  composed  of  thirty  grammes  of  cane 
sugar  and  ninety  grammes  of  water,  was  mixed 
with  about  its  weight  of  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
The  mixture,  examined  with  the  naked  eye* 
through  a  tube  of  200  millimetres,  had  a  rotation 
+  12°  After  twenty-four  hours’ digestion,  the 
rotation  had  become  reduced  to  -F  8° ;  and  the 
liquid,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  expe¬ 
riment  had  an  alkaline  reaction,  because  strongly 
acid.  We  detected  in  it  the  presence  of  lactic 
acid.  ‘ 

2.  The  glucose  or  modified  cane  sugar  dis¬ 
appears  ill  the  circulating  apparatus,  and  is  not 
found  in  the  urine,  although  at  a  given  time  a 
minute  portion  of  it  exists  in  the  blood.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  seen  that  an  immediate  injection 
of  ten,  and  even  of  five,  grammes  of  glucose,  or 
saccharo-glucose,  was  sufficient  for  a  portion  of 
these  products  to  be  discovered  in  the  nrine. 

Taking  these  experiments  for  our  basis,  we  can 
now  follow  cane  sugar  through  the  living  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  point  out  the  modifications  it  under¬ 
goes,  I 

If  it  is  taken  in  moderate  proportion  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  converted, 
under  the  influence  of  the  acids  of  the  gastric 
juice,  into  modified  sugar.  A  part  may  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  directly  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach, 
transmitted  by  the  vasa  breviora  to  the  spleen, 
and  from  thence  carried  into  the  torrent  of  the 
circulation.  Another  part  (the  largest)  enters  the 
intestines,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  I 
veins,  collected  by  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  I 
portie,  and  carried  to  the  liver,  which  may  also  '■ 
pour  a  portion  of  it  through  the  hepatic  vein  into  ■ 
the  greater  circulation,  but  which  sends  back  into  ■ 

(a)  For  instance,  to  a  solution  of  lOl)  grammes  ■ 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  1,500  grammes  of  water, 
we  added  twenty  grammes  of  sugar  dissolved  in 
lOOofwater.  The  mixture,  when  examined  through  _ 
a  tube  of  303  millimetres,  with  the  naked  eye,  had 

a  power  cf  +  16°  $  after  twenty-four  hours’  di- 
gestion.  The  average  of  twelve  observations 
gave  +  16°  J  ;  after  eight  hours’  digestion  it 
was  observed  to  be  -f  15°  and  was  still  the 
satne(-F  15°  $)  after  a  lapse  of  three  montlis. 
Consequently  the  oxygen  of  the  air  did  not  modify 
cane  sugar  even  under  the  influence  of  a  slightly 
alkaline  solution. 

(b)  To  the  same  alkaline  solution  we  added 
twenty  grammes  of  glucose  dissolved  in  100 
grammes  of  water;  the  mixture,  on  examining  it 
with  the  naked  eye  through  a  tube  of  303  millim. 
was  seen  to  have  a  rotation  of  +  14°  after 
twelve  hours’  digestion  at  the  temperature  of 
38°  centigrade ;  the  power  had  become  -h  12° 
in  six  days  -i-  8°  (J  ;  in  three  months  it  was  nul.* 


*  The  punctuation  of  the  text  appears  to  be 
misplaced ;  the  semicolon  following  the  word 
centigrade  should  have  been  placed  after -F  14° 
and  in  its  stead  a  comma  inserted. — Trans. 
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the  intestinal  canal  a  very  considerable  quantity 
mixed  with  the  other  principles  of  the  hile;  an 
admirable  provision,  by  which  a  large  amount  ot 
sugar  is  prevented  from  entering  the  blood  at 
once,  and  by  this  means  becomes  gradually  con¬ 
sumed  :  for,  if  the  whole  was  immediately  poured 
into  the  circulating  mass,  a  great  portion  would 
disappear,  without  profit,  by  the  urine  ;  whilst,  by 
the  non-niodified  sugar  being  again  emptied  into 
the  digestive  canal,  with  the  bile,  the  necessary 
modifications  for  rendering  its  destruction  easy 
are  continued,  and  it  becomes  a  second  time 
absorbed  with  the  soluble  biliary  matters. 

A  small  proportion  of  cane  sugar  is  also  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  its  natural  state;  while  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  is  transformed  by  the  acids  of  the  gastric 
juice  into  modified  sugar.  But  it  is  not  in  these 
two  conditions  alone  that  cane  sugar  is  absorbed. 
A  considerable  portion  is  converted  in  the  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus  into  lactic  acid,  for,  after  having 
given  cane  sugar  to  dogs  in  rather  large  quantity, 
we  have  found  this  acid  in  every  part  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  The  small  amount  of  cane 
sugar  which  is  absorbed  unaltered,  appears  also 
to  be  eonverted  in  the  blood  into  lactic  acid. 

What  becomes  of  this  lactic  acid  in  the  blood? 
It  combines  with  soda  by  displacing  carbonic  acid, 
forming  a  lactate  of  soda.  It  is  not  met  with  in 
the  urine.  It  is,  therefore,  itself  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  under  the  influence  of 
the  oxygen  constantly  introduced  into  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  and  of  the  alkaline  condition 
of  the  serum,  (c.) 

Our  experiments  show  that  it  is  only  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  that  is  thus  changed  into  laclic 
acid;  the  greater  portion  introduced  into  the  cir¬ 
culating  apparatus,  being  there  under  the  double 
influence  of  oxygen  and  alkalis,  is  directly 
destroyed  with  the  production  of  water  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  by  passing  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  state  of  formic  acid.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  only  separated  traces  of  tliis  acid,  and  that 
this  result  has  not  been  constantly  obtained  ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  previous  to  the  memorable 
experiment  of  M.VI.  Dumas  and  Prevost,  on  the 
origin  of  urea,  this  principle  had  not  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  blood,  although  it  is  continually 
formed  there. 

ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  DEXTRINE. 

Dextrine  is  a  substance  intermediate  between 
fecula  and  glucose,  and  is  produced  in  almost 
every  reaction  in  which  fecula  is  concerned.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  clearly  ascertain  the  part 
it  performs  in  digestion  and  nutrition. 

A  moderate-sized  dog  eat  in  the  morning,  after 
fasting  twenty-four  hours,  some  soup  composed  of 
— dextrine  100  grammes;  broth,  from  which  the 
fat  had  been  removed,  300  ;  bread,  100  ;  saffron  in 
powder,  1 ;  prussiate  of  potash,  1.  Three  hours 
after  this  meal  he  was  killed  by  dividing  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata. 

The  stomach  contained  seventy-two  grammes  of 
a  slightly  yellow  thick  paste,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  bread  were  easily  recognised.  This  paste 
strongly  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  was  turned 
blue  by  the  addition  of  a  persalt  of  iron.  It  was 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  the 
liquid,  after  being  clarified  by  passing  through  a 
filter  containing  animal  charcoal,  examined  in  a 
tube  of  500  millimetres,  when  it  was  found  to 
possess  a  rotation  of  5°  It  was  then 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup;  precipi¬ 
tated  by  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  taken  up  by 
water,  and  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid;  this  acid  being  saturated,  Fromtnherz’s 
reagent  indicates  in  the  liquid  the  presence  of 
starch  sugar. 

In  the  were  found  seventeen  grammes 


(c.)  Upon  this  fact  may  be  based  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  respiration  of  animals,  which,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  deduced  from  the  beautit'ul  researches  of 
M.  Chevreul,  published  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
Academic  dcs  Sciences,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1824,  and  entitled,  “  De  Taction  simultanee  de 
Toxygene  gazeux  et  des  alkalis  sur  uu  grand  nom- 
bre  de  substances  organiques.’' 


of  a  somewhat  yellow  viscid  liq  lid  having  an  acid 
reaction,  and  mixed  with  grei  ish-white  mucous 
flakes.  It  contained  prussiate  of  potash  and  dex¬ 
trine. 

Th.e  remainder  of  the  s?naU  intestines  enclosed 
substances  of  greater  consistence,  and  a  darker 
colour,  which  still  possessed  an  icid  reaction,  due, 
as  we  ascertained  by  a  process  to  be  afterwards 
detailed,  to  the  presence  of  lac'ic  acid.  These 
substances,  containing  prussiate  of  potash  and 
albuminous  and  mucous  matten  ,  were  diluted  with 
water.  The  liquid  that  resulted  was  then  filtered 
through  animal  charcoal,  afterwards  evaporated, 
and,  lastly,  taken  up  by  pure  alcohol.  The  alcohol 
having  been  removed,  and  the  residue  redissolved 
in  a  little  water,  yeast  occasioned  no  disengage¬ 
ment  of  carbonic  acid.  The  residue,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  was  redissolved  in  water,  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  boiled  and  saturated  ;. 
the  presence  of  glucos’e  was  then  detected  by 
Frommherz’s  reagent. 

The  larffe  intestines  contained  thick  brown- 
coloured  matters,  having  a  neutral  reaction,  which 
were  also  combined  with  prussiate  of  potash  and 
dextrine. 

Chyle, — A  very  small  proportion  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  liquid  chyle  was  extracted  from  the  thoracic 
duct,  which  became  covered  over  by  a  slight  fibri¬ 
nous  film.  It  contained  neither  the  colouring 
matter  of  saffron,  nor  prussiate  of  potash.  It  was 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  and  coagu¬ 
lated  by  heat.  The  filtered  liquid  was  then  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  boiled  for 
ten  minutes,  again  filtered  and  saturated.  Fromm¬ 
herz’s  reagent  then  showed  a  very  slight  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Blood. — A  mixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood 
was  examined.  The  serum  had  a  slightly  yellowish 
tinge.  It  was  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  coagulated  by  heat  and  filtered,  and  the 
liquid  mixed  with  two  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid, 
then  carefully  introduced  into  a  large  glass  retort, 
and  a  third  of  it  distilled.  The  product  had  a 
very  w’eak  acid  reaction,  but  showed  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  formic  acid.  The  liquid  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  retort  was  saturated  with  potash, 
and  then  mixed  with  Frommherz’s  solution.  A 
partial  reduction  of  the  salt  of  copper  was  observed 
by  boiling. 

Bile. —  The  gall-bladder  contained  about  five 
grammes  of  a  strongly  alkaline  greenish-yellow 
bile,  in  which  prussiate  of  potash  was  present.  It 
was  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  satu 
rated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  acid  was 
then  saturated,  and  Frommherz’s  reagent  added, 
which,  at  the  boiling  point,  became  partially  re¬ 
duced. 

Urine. — This  fluid  was  removed  from  the 
bladder  after  death.  It  was  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  contained  the  principles  common  to  the  urine 
of  the  dog,  but  no  trace  of  either  dextrine  or 
glucose. 

A  dog  was  placed  on  the  following  regimen  : — 
He  was  left  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  next  day  given  some  soup,  in  which  100 
grammes  of  dextrine  had  been  dissolved.  Three 
hours  afterwards  his  urine  was  drawn  off.  The 
same  regimen  and  the  same  operation  were  re¬ 
peated  for  four  successive  days,  and  each  time  the 
urine  divided  into  two  parts :  to  one  a  little  yeast 
was  added,  but  it  never  occasioned  any  alcoholic 
fermentation;  and  to  the  other,  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid.  'The  urine  was  boiled  for  half  an 
hour,  then  saturated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
and  again  boiled  with  Frommherz’s  reagent. 
Twice  there  was  an  evident  reduction,  but  on  the 
two  other  occasions  no  effect  was  produced. 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  part  per-  j 
formed  by  dextrine,  when  this  substance  consti-  i 
tutes  a  part  of  the  diet  of  a  dog.  | 

Dextrine  is  not  converted  into  glucose,  but  | 
partially  into  lactic  acid ;  the  greater  portion  is 
absorbed  either  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  or 
by  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  portm,  and  carried 
partly  into  the  blood,  and  partly  to  the  liver. 

When  it  is  carried  into  the  torrent  of  the  ciicu- 


lation,  it  becomes  destroyed.  Our  l^^criinents  .y 

prove  that  it  does  not  pass  through"', tff^ihter-  ' 
mediary  states  of  glucose  or  formic  a^si^^^ItJji  -  '  — 

propable,  therefore,  that  it  is  transfori^SP  i|jtff^ 
lactic  acid,  inasmuch  as  dextrine,  when  mi^lSf'Vith 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  yields  lactic  acid,  and, 
moreover,  this  substance  resists  for  a  considerable 
time  the  combined  action  of  oxygen  and  alkalis 
at  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  'This  was  proved 
as  follows: — A  solution  containing  100  grains  of 
dextrine  and  500  of  water  was  mixed  in  equal 
portions  with  a  .solution  of  100  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  1,500  of  water.  The  mixture,  examined 
in  a  tube  of  300  millimetres,  had  a  power  of 
+  32”^  After  digesting  three  hours  at  38°, 
the  power  became  +  24°  After  three  months’ 
digestion  at  an  almost  invariable  temperature, 
the  power  was  +  22°  g.  From  this  solution 
non-modified  dextrine  could  be  extracted. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  dextrine  is  given  to  a  dog 
in  a  limited  period,  a  small  portion  of  it  may  pass 
unaltered  with  the  urine. 

19,  Langham-place, 


REPORT  OF  CASES  OCCURRING  IN 
PRACTICE. 

By  JOHN  GORDON  BAILEY, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 


No.  I. 

PERFORATION  OF  THE  DUODENUM,  FOLLOWED 

BV  FATAL  PERITONITIS,  IN  A  FEM.ALE  THE 

DAY  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

While  seeing  Mr.  Thursfield’s  patients  at  the 
Kidderminster  Dispensary,  on  Wednesday,  June 
11,  1845,  I  was  requested  to  visit  E.  T.  imme¬ 
diately,  who  was  said  to  have  been  taken  suddenly 
ill;  while*  proceeding  to  her  house,  I  tried  to 
learn  the  history  of  the  case  from  her  husband 
(the  person  who  came  for  me),  and  was  informed 
by  him  that  they  were  married  the  previous  day  ; 
enjoyed  themselves  with  their  friends  till  three 
o’clock  the  following  morning,  and  then  retired 
to  rest.  About  nine  a.m.  she  was  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  with  pain  of  a  violent  character,  which  not 
yielding  to  common  remedies,  they  sought  further 
assistance. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  I  found  the  subject  of 
this  melancholy  case  in  bed,  partially  dressed ;  her 
countenance  betokened  great  anxiety^  her  pulse 
was  small  and  frequent,  the  extremities  were 
cold,  and  occasionally  she  was  troubled  with 
eructations  of  wind  and  retchings.  On  question¬ 
ing  her,  she  referred  the  pain  to  the  situation  of 
the  duodenum;  indeed  it  was  of  such  an  excru¬ 
ciating  character  that  more  than  once  in  my  pre¬ 
sence  she  doubled  her  body,  and  continued 
writhing  some  minutes ;  her  bowels  were  only 
partially  opened  the  previous  day. 

I  ordered  hot  bricks  to  be  applied  to  her  feet, 
and  a  bag  of  warm  salt  to  the  seat  of  pain,  and 
exhibited  the  following  draught: — 

Tinct.  opii,  m.  xl. ;  spt.  amonise  co.,  5  ss. ; 
mist,  camph.,  §jss.  ft.  haust.  st. 

I  remained  with  her  some  time,  and,  when 
she  began  to  feel  easier,  gave  her  a  pill  com¬ 
posed  of  calomel  gr.  iij.,  opium  gr.  j.,  to  be 
followed  by  a  purgative  draught. 

Mr.  Thursfield  saw  her  about  twelve.  She  was 
still  in  great  pain,  and  he  ordered  the  calomel  and 
opium  to  be  continued.  Leeches  over  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  a  purgative  enema  if  the  bowels  were 
not  soon  opened. 

I  visited  her  again  at  six  p.m.,  same  day.  She 
was  still  suffering  pain,  with  great  tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  abdomen;  her  pulse  vxas  smaller 
than  in  the  morning,  and  her  countenance  more 
anxious;  the  bowels  were  still  unmoved. 

Mr.  Thursfield  saw  her  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
same  state. 

At  eleven  I  was  called  up  to  her.  When  I  ar¬ 
rived  I  found  her  sinking;  the  pulse  was  small 
and  thready  ;  the  countenance  sunk,  and  despond¬ 
ing  ;  her  feet  cold,  and  little  sensible  to  pain ;  she 
spoke  incoherently  to  the  numerous  friends  that 
surrounded  her,  and  after  some  thirty  minutes 
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died  most  calmly,  fourteen  hours  and  n  half  from 
the  time  she  was  seized  with  pain. 

Ilistoiy  of  General  Health.— i\htT  several  in- 
quTies,  I  could  only  ascertain  that  she  suffered 
from  pain  in  her  richt  side  for  some  time;  that 
she  underwent  much  fatigue  os  a  cook  up  to  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  and  snoke  of  her  liealth  in 
a  desponding  manner.  She  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  had  menstruated  regularly,  and  did 
soon  the  present  occasion  through  excitement ; 
her  feeling  poorly  during  the  night  prevented  the 
marriage  being  consummated. 

Post-mortem  sixteen  hours  after  Death. — 
The  abdomen  was  enormously  distended,  and 
sounded  tympanitic  on  percussion ;  the  face 
looked  distressed  and  sallow;  some  frothy  sputa 
issued  from  the  mouth ;  all  the  dependent  parts 
were  discoloured;  the  body  was  not  emaciated. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  a  quantity  of  foetid 
gas  issued,  which,  w  ith  the  intense  heat  of  the 
day,  rendered  the  operation  very  disagreeable. 
On  exposing  the  viscera,  the  omenTum  was 
of  an  uniform  green  colour,  as  were  also  the 
small  intestines  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three  feet. 
The  duodenum,  in  its  transverse  portion,  was 
found  to  have  a  circular  opening  in  it,  surrounded 
by  a  black  margin  externally ;  while,  internally, 
the  perforation  seemed  larger,  its  side  sloping  off; 
the  mucous  membrane  was  softened  for  some 
distance  around  the  ulceration,  affording  evidence 
of  the  e.xistence  of  previous  inflammation;  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines  was  so  soft 
as  to  be  torn  like  wet  paper ;  the  quantity  of  fluid 
effused  could  not  have  been  less  than  four  quarts, 

Reenarhs. — Though  the  history  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  case  is  imperfect,  from  the  precise  state  of 
her  previous  health  not  being  known,  still  the 
post-mortem  appearances  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duo¬ 
denum  had  existed  for  some  time,  and,  as  is  the 
case  frequently  when  inflammation  runs  into 
ulceration,  the  latter  ends  by  the  part  giving  wav, 
whereby  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  e'ffused 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  fatal  peri¬ 
tonitis  follows.  The  character  of  the  pain,  its 
suddenness  and  violence,  diagnosed  the  case  as 
one  of  perforation,  and  the  prognosis  from  the 
commencement  was  unfavourable. 

From  the  circumstance  of  her  being  married  the 
previous  day,  many  rumours  were  current  among 
the  ignorant  and  ill-disposed  as  to  the  cause  o'! 
her  death;  however,  the  cause  being  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  soon  quieted  their  unfeeling  remarks, 
much  to  the  comfort  of  her  friends,  whom  it  dis¬ 
tressed  greatly;  and  none  more  so  then  the  poor 
fellow  who  had  so  soon  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his 
bride,  to  whom  he  was  long  and  ardently  attached, 

1  mentioned  belore,  that  she  menstruated  the 
morning  of  her  marriage  through  excitement,  ic 
not  being  her  regular  time.  Could  this  excite- 
ment  have  any  share  in  hastening  the  perforation 
of  the  intestine  which  led  to  her  death  ’ 

No.  II. 

CASE  OF  SUDDEX  DEATH  IX  A  PHTHISICAL 
PATIENT, 

James  Morgan,  aged  eighteen,  a  lad  of  scro¬ 
fulous  constitution,  presented  himself  at  the 
Kidderminster  Dispensary  towards  the  end  of 
May,  1845,  labouring  under  cough,  emaciation, 
itc.  Examination  with  the  stethoscope  discovered 
tubercles  in  the  right  lung,  some  of  which  were 
beginning  to  solten.  I  gave  my  opinion  in  ac¬ 
cordance  to  his  mother,  who  accomjtanied  him, 

On  Saturday  morning,  June  21,  he  presented 
himself  again,  in  about  the  same  state  as  when  I 
had  lust  seen  him;  and  the  same  day,  having 
made  some  slight  e.xertion  at  a  loom, 'fell  down 
dead  while  in  the  act  of  reaching. 

An  incjucst  was  held,  and  a post'Diovtc^u.  exoroi-  ■ 
nation  instituted.  The  body  wus  very  thin  ;  the 
thorax  badly  developed;  the  right’  lung’ was 
found  adherent  l>y  hands  of  lympli,  tliC  result  of  I 
pleuritis,  wlticli  belaboured  under  before  a[!p!\ ing 
at  the  di.spensary  ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  i 
lung  was  thickly  studded  with  tubercles,  some  of  ; 
which  were  beginning  to  soften,  but  no  cavity  i 
was  yet  formed.  The  left  lung  was  comparatively  i 


healthy,  a  few  crude  tubercles  being  scattered 
through  its  substance.  The  liver  was,  however, 
fill  of  small,  hard  tuhercles,  as  was  also  the 
spleen.  The  heart  was  soft,  though  healthy  in  its 
valves.  Death  was  attributed  to  exertion,  which 
the  boy  was  unequal  to  in  his  enfeebled  state. 

Remar/cs. — This  case  affords  evidence  of  what 
is  commonly  met  with  by  those  engaged  in  prac¬ 
tice,  namely,  the  small  amount  of  disease  which 
kills  some,  while  in  others  the  most  extensive 
structural  lesions  will  continue  for  years  before 
abridging  life.  In  this  instance  the  amount  of 
disease  was  trifling  ;  the  left  lung  was  able  to 
perform  its  function  well,  and  act  supplementary 
to  its  fellow,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  disease 
having  existed  in  the  heart. 

M.  Louis,  in  bis  valuable  work  on  phthisis, 
after  relating  several  cases,  in  each  of  which  the 
disease  had  advanced  much  further,  remarks  at 
page  390,  2nd  edition “  How,  then,  can  we 
explain  the  sudden  death  ?  Is  it  justifiable  to 
compare  the  viscera  with  the  locomotive  muscles, 
and  admit  that  under  certain  circumstances  they 
become  suddenly  incapable  of  performing  their 
functions  from  a  kind  of  fatigue."  I  believe  it 
was  the  case  in  this  instance,  for  the  boy  was  very 
weak,  and  had  not  been  able  to  work  for  some 
time. 

No.  III. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  FROM  OBSTRUCTED 
CIRCULATION. 

I  was  called  to  see  James  Taylor,  on  Friday,  Nov. 
22,  1845,  a  man  of  spare  habit,  aged  63,  who  for 
many  years  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  and,  as  his 
wife  stated,  a  “hacking  cough.’’  On  inquiring 
the  history  of  the  case,  I  was  told  that  a  fewevenings 
previously  he  had  exj)09ed  himself  incautiously  to 
cold  in  a  garden,  and  had  since  suffered  from  sore- 
throut.  Having  examined  the  latter,  I  found  some 
slight  reddening  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  without 
any  ulceration.  I  prescribed  a  febrifuge  mixture, 
farinaceous  diet,  and  a  mustard  plaster  to  the  throat 
for  twenty  miuute.s  ;  his  breathing  was  not  difficult, 
and  he  was  able  to  sit  up. 

On  calling  next  day,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
bear  that  he  ba<l  died  sudelcnly  during  the  night, 
while  in  the  act  of  turning  in  bed  to  speak  to  his 
wife.  An  iuquest  was  held,  and  u post- mortem  ex¬ 
amination  instituted. 

Autopsy  thirty-six  hours  after  Death. — There 
were  no  external  murks  on  the  body  ;  tbe  face  was 
tranquil;  the  lips  were  not  discoloured  ;  tbe  extre¬ 
mities  were  tbin,  but  not  anasarcous.  On  opening 
the  thorax,  the  right  lung  was  bound  down  by  old 
pleuritic  adhesions — its  whole  substance  was  of  a 
dark-red  colour,  soft, easily  broken  up,  and  engorged 
witli  a  red  spumous  fluid,  as  in  tbe  first  stage  of 
pneumonia ;  the  air  cells  on  the  anterior  of  the 
lung  were  diluted;  the  left  lung  was  not  adherent, 
and  looked  healthy,  containing  but  a  small  quantity 
of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  heart  was 
large,  free  from  adhesions,  and  the  pericardium  con¬ 
tained  no  more  fluid  than  its  natural  exhalation; 
at  its  base  a  thick  layer  of  fat  was  present;  on 
examining  its  cavities,  tbe  left  ventricle  was  found 
greatly  hypertrophied ;  there  was  no  dilatation  of 
the  right  side,  and  both  pulmonary  and  aortic 
valves  were  healthy,  as  were  also  the  tricuspid  and 
mitral.  On  slitting  open  some  large  bronchial 
tubes  leading  to  the  trachea,  the  mucous  membrane 
was  found  of  its  natural  colour — no  patches  of  red¬ 
ness  were  found,  though  the  examination  was  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  larynx.  On  opening  the  abdomen 
there  was  no  escape  of  fluid,  but  the  spleen  soon 
attracted  notice  from  its  immense  size,  occupying 
the^  whole  of  the  left  hypochondriiic  region  ;  on 
taking  it  out,  it  was  found  of  a  dark-red  colour, 
very  firm,  and  was  41b.  8  joz.  iu  weight.  The  liver 
was  also  enormously  enlarged,  but  tiiere  was  a  per¬ 
fect  absence  of  eitlier  ascites  or  anasarca. 


Obituary. — Dec.  4,  suddenly,  at  Shepton 
Mallet,  highly  resp/'cted  and  deeply  lumented, 
George  F.  Jlui  roughs.  Esq.,  late  Assistant-Surgeon, 
of  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards.  Dec.  8,  at  40,  Uppei 
Bagot-street,  Dublin,  W.  Allman,  Esq.,  M  1)., 
late  Professorof  Botany  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
aged  71. 


KaSPlTAL  REPORTS. 

UNIVERSITV  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

CASE  OF  SALIVATION  AND  DISEASED  JAW 
I'TIOAI  THE  FUMES  OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

By  \V.  C.  WUIGIIT,  Ksq.,  M.B.C.S.F, 

Late  House-Surgeoii  to  llie  Hospital. 

William  J.  Davinson,  aged  thirty,  admitted  June 
25th,  1846;  a  man  of  middle  stature,  slight  con¬ 
formation,  fair  comjilexion,  and  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment.  Has  been  employed  in  a  lucifer-mateh  ma¬ 
nufactory  for  the  last  twelve  years,  during  six  or 
seven  of  which  congreves  have  also  been  made. 
(The  ingredients  for  lucifers  contain  no  phosphorus, 
those  for  congreves  a  large  proportion.)  His  em¬ 
ployment  at  this  establishment  consisted  in  dipping 
the  matches  into  the  composition,  which  was  first 
liquefied  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  spread  upon  a 
warm  iron  plate;  the  heat  of  this  caused  a  portion 
to  be  vaporized,  with  a  very  disagreeable  garlic¬ 
like  odour,  and,  as  the  workshop  is  but  imperfectly 
ventilated,  it  always  contains  more  or  less  of  this 
vapour.  Has  been  accustomed  to  work  in  such  an 
atmosphere  twelve  hours  daily.  States  that  a 
brother,  who  was  employed  in  the  same  manufac¬ 
tory,  died  about  six  months  back,  his  teeth  having 
fallen  out,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw  bones  decayed. 

The  first  ill  health  attributable  to  bis  employment 
occurred  about  eight  months  ago,  when  he  lost  bis 
appetite,  felt  nervous  and  light-headed,  and  his 
hands  began  to  shake,  so  much  so  that  upon  the 
least  excitement  he  could  scarcely  manage  to  retain 
a  substance  within  his  grasp.  When  not  at  work, 
or  after  exercise  in  the  open  air,  always  felt  much 
better.  Continued  in  this  state,  following  hi.s  em¬ 
ployment,  until  about  three  weeks  back,  when 
violent  pains  commenced  in  the  teeth  and  jaws, ex¬ 
tending  to  the  head  and  ears,  and  his  general 
health  became  seriously  affected ;  the  pain  caused 
sleepless  nights;  the  mouth  was  very  sore,  and  the 
teeth  so  tender  that  masticaiion  of  any  solid  food 
was  impossible.  Consulted  a  surgeon,  who  pre¬ 
scribed  a  mixture  and  lotion,  but,  not  deriving  any 
benefit  from  them,  presented  himself  at  the  hosi)ital, 
by  the  advice  of  a  fellow-workman  who  had  been 
previously  treated  there  for  a  similar  complaint. 

State  on  Admission, — Has  a  dejected,  sallow, 
miserable  appearance,  the  face  much  swollen  ; 
breath  having  a  very  offensive  phosphorus-like 
odour;  saliva  increased  in  quantity,  tliick  av.d 
viscid ;  teeth  loose  and  much  decayed,  gums 
separated  from  them,  spongy,  and,  in  the  situation 
of  the  last  molars,  slightly  ulcerated.  On  the  right 
nimus  of  the  lower  jawbone  is  an  oblong,  liard 
tumour,  about  two  inches  in  length,  seemingly  an 
enlargement  of  the  osseous  substance  ;  on  the  other 
side  is  a  smaller  one,  presenting  the  same  characters; 
they  areoccasionally,  particularly  during  the  night, 
attacked  with  fits  of  sharp,  lancinating  pain,  shoot¬ 
ing  into  the  teeth  and  face.  His  whole  ai)peararice 
denotes  much  depression  ;  complains  of  feeling  very 
weak,  nervous,  and  low-spirited  ;  appetite  bad  ; 
tongue  foul,  and  having  a  sodden  uptiearance; 
pulse  80,  weak,  and  increased  in  rapidity  from 
trivial  causes;  bowels  confined;  great  thirst; 
sweats  during  the  night;  has  never  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  taken  mercury;  is  certain  his  mouth  was 
never  made  sore  by  any  medicine. 

Treatment. — Statim  habeat  mist,  domest.,  jjss. 

R.  Acid,  sulph.  dil.,»n.  x.;  decoct,  cinchon.  flav., 
3j89.  m.  ft.  haust.  bis  diesuinend.  Full  diet. 

R.  Tinct.  inyrrhoL',  gss. ;  acid,  hydrochlor.  dil., 
5  j. ;  infiis.  rosse,  c.  5V8S.  m.  ft.  gargarismu  smpe 
utend. 

June  29.  Sleeps  but  indifferently;  pulse  88; 
bowels  open  ;  teeth  not  so  loose,  was  able  yesterday 
to  masticate  his  food  tolerably  well  ;  breath  stiff 
very  offensive ;  swelling  of  face  and  jaws  much  the 
same.  Cont,  medicament. 

30.  Im])roving.  Omit  former  gargle,  and  have 
tinct,  niyrrhoe,  tinct.  benzoin,  c.,  aa.  5s8. ;  decoct, 
nuereus,  3  V.  ft.  garg.  ut  antea  utend.  Cont.  haust. 
bis  die. 

July  3.  General  licalth  better;  breath  somewhat 
less  fetid.  To  suck  a  lemon  during  the  day.  Gout, 
med. 
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7.  As  he  sleeps  badly  at  niglit,  to  have  piilv. 
Dover!,  rt.  xij.  h.s.o.  m.  noctc. 

10.  Since  takinu:  the  powfler,  sleeps  imich  better, 
being  free  from  ])aroxysnis  of  pain  ;  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects  proRressinR  favourably.  Cont.  tned. 

14.  Up  to  this  date  he  has  gradually  improved, 
more  especially  in  his  gem  rul  health  ;  the  appetite 
is  good,  and  sleep  undisturbed.  'I’he  teeth  have 
become  fast,  the  gums  firmer,  and  he  masticates 
solid  food  without  difficulty.  The  thick,  viscid, 
offensive  saliva  is  replaced  by  a  more  heiilthy  se¬ 
cretion  ;  the  hard  swellings  under  the  jaw  have  not 
undergone  any  perceptible  diminution,  but  are  free 
from  the  shooting  pains  with  whidi  they  were 
formerly  affected. 

16.  Made  an  out-patient. 

Remarks.— As  the  improvement  of  the  sanatory 
condition  of  the  working  classes  has  of  late  occu¬ 
pied  so  much  of  public  attention,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  profession  have  not  yet  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature  tlie  destructive 
effects  produced  to  the  health  of  workpeople  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  by  which,  for 
the  want  of  proper  precautionary  measures,  a 
frightful  and  disgusting  disease  is  engendered, 
rendering  patients  afflicted  with  it  loathsome  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  leading  to  a  fatal  result.  Onr  hospitals  now 
afford  but  too  many  melancholy  examples. 

Some  months  since,  the  Austrian  Government 
deemed  the  subject  of  so  much  im])ortance  that  it 
formed  a  Commission  to  inquire  and  re[)ort  upon 
it — an  extract  from  which  report  appeared  in  the 
Lancet  of  August  last.  The  cases  tliere  described, 
and  those  which  I  have  witnes''ed  here,  are  of  such 
u  serious  description  that  I  have  been  in  constant 
expectation  of  seeing  it  more  generally  brouglit 
under  public  notice,  with  the  view  to  induce  those 
needful  precautions  by  the  poorer  classes  engaged 
in  such  hazardous  occupations ;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  factories  should  be  required  to  see  that 
such  precautions  are  strictly  observed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  suggestions  of  the  Austrian  Com¬ 
mission,  which  I  think  it  right  again  to  refer  to  : — 

“  1.  That  the  matches  must  not  be  permitted  to 
be  dried  in  the  workroom,  but  if  possible  in  one 
above  it. 

“  2.  That  every  second  hour  the  operatives  be 
obliged  to  wash  their  mouths  well  with  acidulated 
water.” 

This  is,  I  think,  improved  by  the  suggestion  in 
the  Lancet,  that  lime  be  exposed  in  the  chambers, 
and  that  lime-water  be  used  as  a  gargle,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  acidulated  water — a  nearly  inert  plios- 
phaieoflime  being  formed. 

“  3.  That  they  be  sent  out  twice  a  day  to  take 
their  meals  and  get  some  fresh  air.” 

As  a  further  protection,  I  would  strongly  re¬ 
commend  to  those  employed  in  dipping  the  matches 
into  the  composition  (vvho  of  course  suffer  moat 
severely),  that  they  should  work  behind  a  glazt-d 
screen,  cominuicating  with  a  flue  to  carry  off  tlie 
noxious  vapours. 


PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


^France. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Dec.  7  ;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 
On  the  Unity  and  Essentiality  of  Disease, 
BY  J.  P.  Tessier,  M.D. 

Dr.  Tessier  forwarded  on  this  subject  a  paper 
(first  part),  the  leading  points  of  which  we  have 
extracted.  The  ideas  which  tlie  author’s  opinions 
naturally  suggest  w’e  will  refrain  from  expressing 
until  he  has  completed  his  views  in  another  com¬ 
munication.  The  following  is  Dr.  Tessier’s  line  of 
argument :  — 

“  Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  the  basis  of 
medicine  has  been  sought  for  in  physiological 
theories,  such  as  the  vis  medicatrix  miturce,  the 
striatum  et  laxum,  the  four  elements,  the  archeus, 
animism,  the  vital  principle,  irritation,  chemical 
humorism,  solidism,  organicism,  &c.  The  simple 
enumeration  of  these  hypothetical  doctrines  suf- 
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ficiently  demonstrates  that  in  medicine  the  history 
of  the  systems  of  science  is  simply  that  of  phy¬ 
siological  suppoitions  an«l  of  their  applications. 
Wliat  has  this  method  led  to 

“  Chemistry  reposes  upon  the  immutahillly  of 
elementary  substances,  natural  history  upon  that 
of  each  species,  geometry  upon  that  of  figures  :  in 
a  word,  each  science  is  founded  upon  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  its  object :  thereiore  medicine,  in 
order  to  deserve  tlie  appellation  of  a  regular 
science,  must  present  an  immutable  basis — a  fixed 
and  definitive  principle  ;  that  principle  should  be 
the  immutability  of  disease. 

“  If  disease  was  not,  by  its  very  nature,  un¬ 
changeable.  observation  would  become  worthless, 
each  case  constituting  an  individuality  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  other.  From  Hippocrates 
down  to  ourselves,  most  maladies  have  been  in 
turn  described  by  physicians  differing  in  system, 
country,  and  age  ;  and  yet  these  descripi  ions  agree 
perfectly  with  each  other :  thus  the  fevers  descnlied 
by  Hippocrates  are  tlie  same  which  have  been  met 
with  in  the  Morea  and  in  Algeria;  they  are  the 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  of  hot  climates, 
so  perfectly  described  by  Corti,  who  observed 
tliein  in  Rome.  It  is  true  that,  occasionally,  a 
disease  hitherto  mistaken  is  suddenly  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  true  light,  and  acquires  a  name;  it 
is  true  also  that  new  maladies  are  discovered;  but, 
once  known,  these  new  morbid  entities  change 
no  more.  Eruptive  f  vers  are,  nowadays,  what 
they  were  in  tlie  days  of  tlie  Arab  school ;  the 
same  maybe  said  for  syphilis;  and  farcy,  since  it 
has  been  observed  in  man,  has  always  presented 
tlie  same  fundamental  characters.  In  favour  of 
the  unity  of  disease  in  the  human  species,  an 
argument  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  com¬ 
munity  of  diseases  in  man — which  in  animals  are 
unobserved — such  as  typhoid  and  intermittent 
fevers,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola.” 

Cystisis  from  the  Afplication  of  Blisters. 
— M.  Morel  brought  forward  nine  cases  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
resulting  from  the  application  of  blisters  on 
various  parts  of  the  skin,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  camphor  into  the  vesicating  plaster. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Dec.  8;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 
intf-rmittent  fever. 

jM.  Piorry  read  a  report  on  a  communication  of 
Dr.  Audouurd  on  this  subject.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  splenetic  enlargement  is  tlie 
cause,  and  not  the  result,  of  the  febrile  paroxysms. 
The  learned  reporter  stated  that  the  periodicity  of 
the  return  of  fever  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  result 
of  a  general  law  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
greater  number  of  vital  phenomena  submitted  to 
nervous  influence  being  all,  more  or  less,  periodic 
and  reguiar  in  their  return  :  thus  respiration,  the 
motions  of  the  heart,  hunger,  sleep,  menstruation, 
are  all  periodic  and  regular  in  their  reappearance. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  same 
regularity  should  be  observed  in  disease,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  neuroses:  thus  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
rabies,  mania,  neuralgia  very  frequently,  are 
subject  to  peiiodicity.  The  same  thing  is  ob¬ 
served  in  intermittent  fever,  the  diseased  spleen 
causing  nervous  disturbance,  which  is  repeated  at 
stated  intervals.  Periodicity  can  no  more  be 
clearly  defined  than  nervous  action,  on  which  it  is 
dependent,  nor  can  it  be  easier  explained.  The 
conclusions  of  the  report  were  favourable  to  the 
author. 

The  report  was  adopted,  after  a  short  debate,  in 
which  M.  Piorry  mentioned  the  following  in. 
teresting  experiment :  — 

In  several  dogs  the  spleen  had  been  uncovered, 
and  several  substances  were  injected  into  the 
veins,  without  any  cliange  being  observed  in  the 
size  of  tiie  spleen.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
quinine  was  in  its  turn  injected,  and  immediately 
after  an  interval,  which  could  hardly  have  lasted 
one  second,  the  spleen  contracted  and  lost  one- 
fifth  of  its  size  in  one  animal,  one-sixtli  in  the 
others. — The  meeting  adjourned  at  four  o’clock. 


Cesarian  Operai  ION. — On  the  7th  of  Dec., 
a  woman,  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy, 
fell  suddenly  in  one  of  the  wards  of  La  Mn- 
lernite,  and  expired.  M.  Campbell,  interne  of  tlie 
hospital,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  restore 
life,  and  finding,  on  repeated  auscultation  of  the 
abdomen,  that  the  contractions  of  the  foetal  heart 
were  rapidly  losing  tlieir  strength  and  their  fre¬ 
quency,  performed,  ten  minutes  after  death,  the 
Cesarian  operation.  'I’he  child  was  born  alive,  and 
is  doing  well. 

[We  will  at  an  early  opportunity  communicate 
the  full  details  of  this  interesting  case.] 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE, 

General  Pathology — Lecture  by  Professor 
Andral. 

part  I.  hematology. 

The  blood  may  be  altered  in  its  chemical  con¬ 
stitution,  in  its  physical  appearance,  or  in  its 
microscopic  elements.  With  regard  to  the  clie- 
inical  alterations,  they  may  consist  in  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  quantity  of  those  elements  which 
the  circulating  fluid  contains  in  its  healthy  state, 
or  in  the  presence  of  elements  foreign  to  its 
physiological  composition  ;  hence  the  division  of 
the  chemical  changes  observed  into  two  great 
classes — 1.  Changes  of  proportion  of  the  natural 
component  principles ;  and  2,  Addition  of  new 
elements  introduced  by  disease  into  the  blood. 
Blood  is  constituted  of  water  in  variable  propor¬ 
tions,  containing,  either  dissolved  or  in  a  state  of 
suspension,  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  The 
former  are  very  numerous,  and  we  may,  at  start¬ 
ing,  distinguish  three  which  have  been  more  par¬ 
ticularly  studied — globulin,  fibrin,  and  albumen, 
'fhe  first  is  formed  of  corpuscles  floating  in 
the  fluid ;  the  second  is  tliat  substance  which 
spontaneous  coagulation  separates  from  the  blood ; 
and  the  third  is  obtained  also  in  a  solid  state  by 
the  application  of  heat  or  of  various  chemical  re¬ 
agents.  Tliese  are  not  the  only  organic  substances 
which  may  be  detected  in  its  composition  :  hema- 
tine,  the  colouring  matter  which  remains  at¬ 
tached  to  the  corpuscles,  fatty  matter,  and 
various  badly-defined  organic  principles,  may 
also  be  found,  and  amongst  them,  perhaps, 
the  rude  elements  of  some  secretions.  The  in¬ 
organic  or  mineral  components  of  the  blood  are — 
numerous  salts ;  iron  associated  to  the  globulin 
and  to  the  colouring  matter  ;  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  in  combination  with  the  fibrin,  in  fixed 
proportions  ;  and  also  some  gaseous  products,  to¬ 
wards  which,  on  another  occasion,  we  have  already 
directed  your  attention.  Such  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

When, under  the  influence  of  morbid  causes,  that 
fluid  is  changed  in  its  composition,  we  do  not  find 
all  these  substances  simultaneously  modified,  but 
one  or  the  other  increases  or  diminishes  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  often  two  elements  are  altered  in  inverse 
ratio  to  each  other.  When  desirous  of  studying 
hematology,  we  must  therefore  study  the  isolated 
alterations  of  each  component  principle,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  influence  of  mala- 
dies  on  the  production  of  changes  in  the  general 
composition  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

Fibrin. — The  researches  of  Provost  and  Dumas 
had  shown  that  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the 
lieulthy  blood  mizht  be  averaged  at  three  parts  in 
one  thousand.  We  had  ourselves  considered  this 
evaluation  as  correct;  bgt  the  more  recent  chemical 
computations  of  M.M.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  human  blood  does  not 
contain  fibrin  in  quite  so  large  quantities;  2-2, 

2  3,  and  2  4  appear  to  be  numbers  more  approach¬ 
ing  to  mathematical  truth.  The  e.xtreme  limits  to 
which  the  fibrin  may  attain,  without  departing 
from  the  proportions  compatible  with  health, 
are  4  parts  in  a  thousand  at  the  maximum,  and 
1-5  at  the  ininiumm.  Age,  sex,  and  even  constitu¬ 
tion,  occasion  no  change  in  these  numbers;  but 
above  4,  and  below  1-5,  a  pathological  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  system  may  always  be  asserted  to  exist. 

In  disease  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  may  increase, 
diminish,  or  remain  at  its  average  standard ;  in- 
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deed  the  latter  occurrenee  is  observed  un¬ 
expectedly  in  many  cases ;  thus,  in  chlorosis,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  hears  entirely  upon 
the  globules,  and  not  on  the  fi'jrin;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  anemia  resulting  fiTyin  abundant  he¬ 
morrhage,  both  fibrin  and  globu  in  may  be  equally 
affected.  In  one  very  extensive  class  of  disorders, 
phlegmasiae,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  contained  in  the 
blood  is  constantly  increased;  this  general  rule 
may  be  said  not  to  suffer  any  exceptions,  the  only 
conditions  necessary  being  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity  of  the  local  phlogosis,  and  the  presence 
of  febrile  excitement.  Thus,  in  the  same  manner 
that  exudation  of  fibrin  is  characteristic  of  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  solids,  increase  of  the  fibrin 
of  the  blood  is  the  expression  of  the  same  morbid 
phenomenon;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
admit  the  existence  of  pneumonia  without  the 
anatomical  characteristics  of  engorgement,  conges¬ 
tion,  and  hepatization,  as  to  conceive  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lung  unaccompanied  by  increase  of  the 
fibrin  in  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels. 

What,  then,  should  we  understand  by  the  word 
inflammation  ?  We  are  obliged  to  circumscribe 
its  meaning  to  that  condition  of  arrest  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  which  is  followed  by  the  formation  of 
pus,  or  the  exudation  of  fibrinous  deposits,  or,  at 
least,  by  a  tendency  to  these  occurrences.  This 
phlogistic  increase  of  the  fibrin  is  perfectly  in- 
dependent  of  any  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  con¬ 
stitution,  &c.,  and  rests  solely  upon  the  conco¬ 
mitant  presence  of  local  inflammation  and 
general  febrile  excitement.  So  long  as  the  dis¬ 
order  is  on  the  increase,  the  proportion  of  fibrin 
continues  to  rise  in  spite  of  repeated  venesection, 
and  during  convalescence  decreases  with  equal 
obsUnacy,  in  spite  of  the  return  of  appetite  and  of 
exhibition  of  food.  There  are,  however,  limits  to 
that  increase :  in  the  human  subject  we  have 
never  found  it  to  e.xceed  10-5  in  a  thousand;  it 
may  rise  higher  in  animals — for  instance,  in  a  cow 
affected  with  pneumonia  we  detected  in  the  blood 
as  much  as  13-  per  thousand  of  fibrin.  When, 
therefore,  the  chemist  finds  the  fibrin  rise  to  four, 
inflammation  may  be  suspected  ;  at  five,  no  doubt 
whatever  can  be  entertained  of  its  existence. 

Pneumonia  and  acute  rheumatism  are  the  two 
disorders  by  which  change  is  most  strongly 
marked.  _  In  phlegmonous  inflamynation  of  %he 
cellular  tiss^ie,  we  analysed  the  blood  five  times, 
and  the  quantity  of  fibrin  oscillated  betwen  four 
and  seven.  In  pneumonia  we  analysed  the  blood 
eighty-four  times,  and  found — 

7  times,  the  fibrin  amounted  to  4  to  5  in  1,000 

I?  .  6-  ^ 
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Inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  yielded 
analopus  results.  In  bronchitis,  accompanied 
w  ith  fever,  we  found  the  fibrin  amount  to  6,  7,  and 
J  ;  in  enteritis  to  7  and  8,  Dysentery  is  very  rare 
in  Pans,  but  Drs.  Leonard  and  Follet  observed  the 
disease  in  Africa,  and  found  in  six  cases  an 
average  of  4-48.  In  typhoid  fever,  although  en¬ 
teritis  IS  evident,  no  increase  of  the  fibrin  has 
ever  been  noted— a  plain  demonstration  that  in- 
testinal  inflammation  is  not  the  principal  element 
of  the  disease.  In  angina  and  pharyngitis,  the 
fibrin  rises  to  between  5  and  7 ;  in  cystitis  and 
vaginitis  experiments  give  the  same  results.  Mer- 
supposed  to  exercise  a  liquefying  power  on 
the  blood;  it  was  therefore  not  uninteresting  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  condition  of  that  fluid  in 
hydrargync  ptyalisra  :  we  found  the  fibrin  always 
increased  in  quantity.  Four  cases  were  submitted 
to  observation  :  4-5,  5,  6-4.  and  6  6  were  the 
numbers  found  to  represent  the  quantity  of 
nbrin  contained  in  one  thousand  parts  of  blood. 
An  increase  varying  from  4-5  to  6  was  like- 
wise  found  m.erysipelas,  erythema,  nodosum,  and 
herpes  ;  in  burns,  where  the  local  nature  of  the 
disease  at  first  is  still  more  evident,  we  found  6 


of  fibrin.  In  measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola, 
repented  experiments  have  proved  to  us  that  no 
increase  whatever  takes  ])lnce.  The  augmentation 
of  fibrin  is  also  found  to  exist  in  cases  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  serous  membranes:  we  analysed  the 
blood  of  four  patients,  who  afterward.s  died  of 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  :  we  constantly  found  the  fibrin  above  5  and 
below  7.  In  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  pericarditis, 
the  fibrin  continues  to  rise  so  long  as  acute  in¬ 
flammatory  action  is  present,  but  ceases  on  the 
establishment  of  a  chronic  state— the  products  of 
morbid  secretion  continuing  to  exist.  In  forty- 
three  cases  of  rheumatism  we  found  the  fibrin 
rise — in  one  case  to  4;  in  six,  to  5 ;  in  fifteen, 
to  6 ;  in  thirteen,  to  7  ;  in  three,  to  8  ;  in  three, 
to  9  ;  and  in  two,  to  10  ;  but  in  the  chronic  form 
of  the  malady  no  augmentation  whatever  was  in 
any  instance  detected. 


THE  SPAS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

By  Prof.  Trousse.xu  ano  Ch.  Lasegne,  M.D. 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — Section  2. 

(Concluded  from  page  204.) 

In  the  study  of  the  mode  of  action  of  mineral 
waters  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  how  far  the  wells  in 
most  repute  can  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  spe¬ 
cific  properties;  and  the  question  is  one  well¬ 
deserving  of  a  serious  examination.  Of  all  the 
thermal  springs  of  the  Rhine,  whether  their  heat 
be  natural  or  artificially  produced,  none  can  be 
found  which  does  not  boast  its  cures,  and  which 
may  not  claim  well-authenticated  cases  of  recovery. 
How  different,  however,  are  they  from  each  other 
in  their  nature  !  If  they  were  to  be  judged  of 
from  the  mere  results  of  chemical  analysis,  it 
would  seem  that  if  one  succeeds  the  other  ought 
to  fail  in  yielding  to  rheumatic  subjects  the  same 
advantages.  Must  we,  then,  leaving  aside  their 
chemical  composition,  simply  take  into  account 
their  temperature,  or  their  mode  of  exhibition  ? 
A  sufficient  number  of  facts  militates  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  to  warrant  us  in  giving  them  a  fair 
consideration.  Eras,  during  the  last  century,  en¬ 
joyed  a  well-established  reputation  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatic  affections.  Since  thirty  years  or 
thereabouts,  however,  not  one  rheumatic  patient 
resorts  to  Ems  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  hospital, 
the  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  Ems  against  rlieuma- 
tism  would  be  quite  forgotten.  Tt;is  remarkable 
fact  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  explained  by  the 
caprices  of  fashion  ;  the  true  reason  should  be 
sought  for  in  the  important  modifications  intro¬ 
duced  since  the  last  century  in  the  treatment. 

Formerly,  as  Dr,  Doring  has  very  justly  re¬ 
marked,  the  baths  were  employed  at  Ems  as  hot 
as  the  patient  could  bear  them  ;  their  temperature 
and  their  duration  were  gradually  increased ; 
some  persons  could,  after  a  time,  remain  more 
than  two  hours  in  tbs  water,  at  30  deg.  R. 
(99  deg.  F.),  and  immediately  after  w’ere  car¬ 
ried  into  bed,  where  a  profuse  perspiration  was 
solicited.  At  present,  whether  from  prudence  or 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  bathers, 
the  bath  lasts  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  the  temperature  is  lowered  by  various  artifi¬ 
cial  means.  The  baths  are  pleasant,  better  borne 
by  debilitated  subjects,  but  less  calculated  to 
benefit  cases  of  rheumatism. 

Another  establishment,  equally  frequented,  fur- 
mshes  us  with  another  striking  illustration :  it  is 
Wildbad,  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  which  we  have 
not  yet  alluded  to,  but  which  we  cannot  omit  to 
speaking  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
\Vildbad,  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  Germans, 
English,  and  Belgians,  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
picturesque  valleys  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  two  elevated  and  woody  hills;  a  tor¬ 
rent,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  vale,  runs  in  its 
centre.  The  ragged  roads  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  less  difficult  promenades  on  the  banks  of  the 
httle  river,  furnish  to^  convalescent  residents  the 
possibility  of  graduating  their  exercise,  from  the 
easiest  walk  to  the  most 'trying  fatigue.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  magnificent,  and  Ems  itself 
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cannot,  in  (his  respect,  compete  jvith  Wildbad. 
Tiie  batliing  cstahlishmcnt  is  laid  out  on  a  .tcale 
of  grandeur  which  is  certainly  not  justified  by 
the  importance  of  the  mineral  elements  of  the 
spring.  They  contain  about  half  a  grain  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  and  an  extremely  small  fraction  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  sulphate  ot  lime  (per  litre). 
The  water  is  perfectly  insipid  to  the  taste.  Its 
physiological  effects  do  not  say  much  in  favour  of 
its  activity — neither  redness  nor  itching  of  the  skin 
are  ever  produced,  nor  any  of  those  characteristic 
eruptions  which  saline  waters  so  often  occasion  on 
bathers.  The  temperature  of  the  spa  varies  from 
24  deg.  to  29  deg.  R.  (86‘97  F.)  The  bath  is 
the  only  treatment,  and  no  detail  has  been  ne¬ 
glected  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  its  applica¬ 
tion  as  efficient  as  possible.  The  organization 
may  be  said  to  be  perfect;  but,  in  sooth,  it  is  not  a 
mineral  water  which  is  used,  and  yet  all  the  bathers 
declare  that  they  experience  an  unnsnal  sensation, 
which  they  refer  to  some  hidden  virtues,  hut  which 
are  plainly  due  to  the  comfortable  arrangements 
of  the  place,  and  to  a  slight  increase  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Patients  affected  with  that  form  of  rheu¬ 
matism  which  the  Germans  designate  as  R. 
erethicus,  in  general,  feel  a  decided  improvement 
after  one  or  two  weeks,  and  after  several  seasons 
are  definitively  cured  by  a  persevering  use  of  the 
baths.  Thus,  although,  chemically  speaking,  W'ild- 
biid  is  profoundly  insignificant,  still  it  deserves  to 
he  recommended  to  one  particular  class  of  suf¬ 
ferers. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  more  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  influence  of  heat  on  rheumatism, 
abstractedly  from  all  other  active  elements  of 
treatment,  it  is  enough  to  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  water  cure  and  of  thermal  springs. 
In  1710,  Homberg  had  a’ready  tried  this  would- 
be  new  method  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  more 
than  one  century  before  Priessnitz  was  thought  of, 
an  Englishman — John  Floyer — brought  forward 
several  instances  of  cure,  and  described  the 
modus  operandi.  At  that  time  the  patient  was 
plunged  during  four  or  five  minutes  into  a  cold 
bath,  and  was  afterwards  packed  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  perspiration  ;  this  medication  was 
repeated  again  on  the  second  day ;  and  since  then 
Germany  has  adopted  the  Graeffenburg  plan  with 
a  suflacient  degree  of  enthusiasm  to  prevent  us 
from  doubting  its  fortunate  results  in  some  cases. 
W^e  cannot,  therefore,  deny  the  influence  of  tem-' 
perature  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism ;  but  should 
we  conclude  that  temperature  alone  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  ?  We  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  think  so. 

The  waters  of  Wiesbaden  contain  per  pound 
near  3j-  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  are  not,  at 
equal  degrees  of  heat,  equivalent  to  those  of  Ems, 
Toeplitz,  and  Schlangenbad  ;  the  fact  is  proved  by 
their  relative  physiological  action.  Public  opinion 
is  not  favourable,  generally,  to  the  distinctions 
which  we  deem  useful  to  establish  between  the  va¬ 
rious  thermal  springs.  Patients  are  sent  to  the  most 
celebrated  spa,  without  reference  to  the  form, 
progress,  or  degree  of  their  rheumatism  ;  and  yet 
three  essential  conditions  have  a  sufficient 
influence  on  the  cure,  to  oblige  us  to  grant 
them  our  most  attentive  consideration — we  allude 
to  the  temperature,  the  chemical  elements,  and 
the  duration  of  the  baths  and  of  the  treatment. 
All  three  may,  in  a  manner,  be  compensated  by 
each  other.  The  very  hot  springs  of  Eras  will 
have  an  almost  analogous  action  to  the  cooled 
waters  of  Wiesbaden  ;  the  Wiesbaden  well-s,  used 
in  prolonged  baths  at  equal  heat,  will  influence 
the  disease  as  effectually  as  the  Kreutznach  spa. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  give  useful 
practical  advice,  to  take  into  account  the  habits  of 
treatment  of  each  spa,  as  well  as  its  chemical  com¬ 
position.  Guided  by  tiiese  documents,  we  propose, 
consequently,  the  following  conclusions: — Wild- 
bad  is  beneficial,  in  subacute  cases,  to  hysterically- 
disposed  women,  and  to  the  aged,  when  of  an 
irritable  constitution.  Ems  and  Schlangenbad 
meet  the  same  indications;  perhaps  the  bicar- 
bonate  of  soda  contained  in  their  waters  may 
tend  to  discuss  rheumatic  swellings  and  con- 
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cretions.  Wiesbaden  is  well  adapictl  for  the 
treatment  of  torpid  rheumatism.  The  chances 
of  complete  cure  in  one  season  wilbat  least  com¬ 
prise  one-third  of  the  patients ;  another  third 
will  feel  great  improvement ;  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  only  will  return  without  having  derived 
any  advantage. 

^  Local  articular  lesions  should  be  treated  by  the 
same  rules.  When  subacute  symptoms  are  still 
present,  a  spa  of  small  power  and  low  heat  should 
be  chosen;  and  when  all  inflammatory  signs  have 
disappeared,  it  is  evident  that  resources  can  be 
boldly  employed  against  an  infirmity,  which  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  have  recourse  to  against 
a  malady.  Plethoric  subjects,  and  those  predis¬ 
posed  to  cerebral  congestion,  should  carefully  ab¬ 
stain  from  the  warm  and  prolonged  baths,  and  in 
general  from  the  use  of  mineral  waters.  As  to 
delicate  constitutions,  provided  they  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  nervous  disorders,  they  can  bear  most 
marvellously  the  most  energetic  measures. 

Obituary. — The  news  of  the  death  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Toramasini  has  only  just  reached  Paris, 
He  died  at  Parma  on  the  26ih  of  November, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

D.  M'Carthy,  D.M.P. 
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partial  excision  op  the  lower  maxilla. 

Professor  Hargrave  read  the  particulars  of  a 
ca.se  in  which  he  had  removed  a  portion  of  the  left 
lower  maxilla,  on  account  of  a  tumour  which  sprung 
up  in  the  cavity  left  after  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
molar  teeth  in  a  girl  of  fourteen.  At  the  time  of 
removal  it  was  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  flesh- 
coloured,  and  elastic  as  if  containing  fluid.  Micro¬ 
scopic  examination  detected  neitlicr  nuclei  nor  nu¬ 
cleoli,  whence  it  was  inferred  to  be  non-nialignant. 

The  tumour,  on  the  removal  of  the  external  shell, 
had  something  of  a  pearly  appearance,  with  small, 
tliin,  lozenge-shaped  osseous  plates  passing  into  it. 
A  few  minute  vessels  ramified  on  its  surface. 

These  appearances  were  less  marked  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  a  section  of  the  tumour  having  presented  a 
more  homogeneous  character. 

Tlie  sections  of  tlie  bone  wore  made  solely  and 
with  great  facility  with  Mr.  Lestrange’s  forceps, 
the  chain-saw  having  been  altogether  rejected.  In¬ 
deed  the  present  operation — the  first  in  which 
those  forceps  have  been  tried  on  the  living  subject — 
sufficiently  proves  (says  Dr.  Hargrave)  that  Mr.  Le¬ 
strange’s  very  powerful  forceps  will,  on  all  future 
occasions, entirely  supersede  theuseof  thechain-saw 
— an  instrument  which  has  always  been  found  in¬ 
adequate. 

Professor  Jacob  related  cases,  and  made  some 
lengthened  observations,  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  eye.  In  the  first  case  a  particle  of  • 
stone,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  and  a  sixth  in 
diameter,  and  very  sharp,  projected  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  lay  in  the  anterior  chamber  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  and  yet,  interesting  to  remark,  during 
that  lengthened  period  it  had  not  eflfected  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Jacob  drew  attention  to  this  point,  observing 
that  if  a  foreign  body  of  such  a  description,  having 
lain  for  such  a  lengtli  of  time  in  the  interior  of  an 
organ,  of  all  otliers  in  the  body  so  profusely  sup¬ 
plied  with  nerves  and  vessels,  has  yet  failed  to 
destroy  it,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  search  so  in¬ 
dustriously  after  foreign  substances  deposited  in 
other  and  so  much  less  important  parts  of  the  body, 
with  the  dread  of  their  ultimately  coming  to  the 
surface,  instead  of  which  they  very  frequently  re¬ 
main  at  rest,  if  the  part  be  kept  quiet  for  a  little 
time.  He  did  not  bring  forward  the  cases  as  a 


matter  possessed  of  novelty,  for  similar  instances 
witli  similar  results  hiul  been  recorded  by  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Lawrence,  Wardrop,  and  others  ;  but  he 
considered  its  pathological  interest  of  much  im¬ 
portance. 

A  few  days  ago  he  had  extracted  the  foreign 
body,  and  had  strong  hopes  of  ultimately'  saving 
the  eye.  A  good  deal  of  inflammation  re.sulted, 
followed  by  an  eccentric  pupil  and  opaque  lens, 
but  no  shrinking  of  the  eyeball  or  other  indication 
of  destructive  inflammation. 

It  may  yet  be  necessary  to  break  Uj)  the  Ions 
more  effectually  than  would  have  been  done  in  the 
operation  for  extracting  the  foreign  body. 

In  the  second  case,  a  little  boy  had  a  copper 
gun-cap  lodged  in  the  crystalline  lens,  where  it  lay 
for  two  or  three  years  without  producing  any  dis¬ 
tress  or  mischief;  andavery  curious  fact  connected 
with  this  was,  that  the  copper  never  lost  any  of  its 
metallic  brilliancy,  never  became  corroded  or 
oxidated  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Dr.  Jacob  temporized  with  this  case,  and  the 
sequel  was  very  instructive.  Absorption  of  the 
lens  took  place,  and  the  bit  of  copper  got  entangled 
in  the  opaque  capsule,  and,  under  the  impression 
that  extraction  would  hardly  be  practicable,  from 
the  patient  being  young  and  unmanageable,  he 
still  continued  to  temporize  with  it,  and  lost  sight 
of  the  boy  for  some  time. 

Un  seeing  him  again,  a  year  after,  the  foreign 
body  had  disappeaied,  and  the  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  chambers  were  filled  with  blood,  as  if  from 
some  recent  injury.  The  pupil  was  dilated,  but 
the  eye  was  spoiled.  The  cap  being  nowhere 
visible,  he  thought  it  probable  it  had  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  and  considered  it  better  to  leave 
the  eye  alone  ;  so  the  case  was  lost  sight  of. 

Foreign  bodies  (Professor  Jacob  remarked)  are 
not  often  deposited  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  on 
account  of  the  toughness  of  the  parts ;  but  yet 
bits  of  straw,  pieces  of  rush,  twigs,  and  such  mat¬ 
ters,  do  find  their  way  there,  and  often  lie  quietly 
for  a  considerable  time,  not  only  beneath  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  but  in  the  fold  of  reflection  of  that  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  upper  lid. 

The  younger  brother  of  a  young  lady,  in  playing 
with  a  toy  gun,  drove  a  portion  of  tlie  cap  into  her 
eye,  where  it  lay  under  the  conjunctiva,  its  situa¬ 
tion  being  indicated  by  a  small  blackish  tumour 
beneath  the  membrane.  The  foreign  body  had 
lain  here  for  nine  months,  without  producing  any 
material  mischief.  It  was  felt  with  the  point  of  a 
needle,  and  readily  removed  with  the  scissors. 

As  regards  the  management  of  such  cases.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jacob  considers  it  perfectly  justifiable  to 
temporize  with  them,  if  the  foreign  body  has  lain 
quietly  for  some  time,  more  particularly  if  ex- 
tremeiy  small ;  hut  a  certain  amount  of  irritation 
will,  of  course,  oblige  the  surgeon  at  once  to  re¬ 
move  it.  Lawrence,  Tyrrel,  and  others  state 
(though  he.  Dr.  Jacob,  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
of  the  fact)  that  these  bodies  become  adbeivnt, 
that  they  become  imbedded  or  enveloped  in 
lymph.  Arguing  from  what  occurs  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  this  might  be  expected,  but  such  was 
not  the  result  of  his  experience  :  for  example,  iu  the 
first- mentioned  case,  the  particle  of  stone  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  and  as  distinctly  visible  in  the  anterior 
chamber  as  if  j)!aced  for  examination  in  a  drop  of 
w'ater.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that, 
tliough  by  no  means  imbedded  or  encrusted,  the 
foreign  body  may  be  adherent,  as  happened  in  the 
case  just  alluded  to,  in  wiiich  considerable  force, 
with  the  aid  of  a  curette,  was  necessary  in  disen¬ 
tangling  it,  waiting  between  each  attempt  at  ex¬ 
traction  for  the  patient  to  become  composed,  and 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  to  subside. 
The  corneal  incision  should  also  be  larger,  the 
difference  of  mischief  to  the  eye  between  a  large 
and  small  incision  being  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  difficulty  of  dragging  the  foreign  body 
through  a  small  orifice. 

If  seen  in  the  course  of  the  day  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  he  would  advise  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  foreign  body,  which  will  sometimes  drop  out 
on  the  incision  being  made;  while,  iu  other  in¬ 
stances,  ill  spite  of  the  utmost  caution,  it  falls 
back  into  a  fold  of  the  iris  and  disappears  from 
view.  It  must  be  followed,  however,  with  the 


curette,  and  the  extraction  effected,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  struggles  of  the  patient  to  get  away,  and 
the  squeezing  together  of  the  lids. 

In  stonebreakers,  qnarrymen,  and  persons  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  anvil,  bench,  or  lathe,  minute  par¬ 
ticles,  either  of  the  steel  of  the  instruments  employed 
or  of  the  stone,  are  frequently  deposited  on  the  con¬ 
junctival  covering  of  the  cornea  or  in  its  structure. 
The  particles  are  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  de¬ 
tected  only  after  long  searching,  or  even  occa¬ 
sionally  requiring  the  aid  of  a  lens  of  two  inches 
and  a  half  focus;  yet  so  small  a  particle  may  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  mischief.  I f  superficially 
placed,  they  may  in  general  be  removed  with  great 
ease  by  means  of  some  fine-pointed  blunt  instru¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  imbedded  in  the  structure  of  the 
cornea  they  must  be  lifted  out  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
the  point  of  the  needle  sliould  be  held  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  foreign  body  before  it  touches 
the  cornea,  waiting  quietly  until  the  eye  becomes 
steady;  it  should  then  be  struck  in  beneath  it,  and 
the  jiartiele  dug  up,  if  not  detached  by  gentle 
means.  The  operator  should  never  give  up  until 
he  has  fairly  detached  it  from  its  situation. 

Amongst  other  high  authorities,  Mr.  Lawrence 
recommends  such  cases  to  be  left  to  nature,  saying 
that  a  little  spot  of  ulceration  is  formed  round  the 
foreign  body,  which  thus  becomes  washed  away  by 
the  tears,  but  this  ulcer  ultimately  leaves  behind  it 
an  opacity. 

Of  all  circumstances,  Professor  Jacob  observes, 
the  state  of  the  constitution  in  these  cases  deserves 
the  most  important  consideration  ;  these  accidents 
to  the  eye  being  generally  trivial  in  themselves, 
but  often  attended  with  the  worst  results  from  this 
cause.  After  the  foreign  body  is  got  rid  of,  a 
destructive  inflammatory  process  is  set  up,  ending 
in  the  loss  of  the  eye.  A  whitish  sloughy  ulcera¬ 
tion  takes  place  iu  the  injured  part,  purulent 
matter  is  deposited  iu  the  anterior  chamber,  and  at 
last  the  sloughy  ulceration  extends  through  the 
cornea.  Strict  attention  should  therefore  be  paid 
to  the  general  health,  and  that  deranged  condition 
of  tlie  digestive  organs,  and  gastric  organs  in  par¬ 
ticular,  indicated  by  a  yellow-coated  tongue  ;  re¬ 
membering  that  medicinal  and  dietetic  remedies 
alone  are  admissible,  as  such  cases  seldom  bear  or 
require  depletion. 

In  the  short  discussion  which  followed,  no  new 
facts  were,  elicited. 

It  was  observed  by  Professor  Apjohn,  that  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  preservation  of  their  natural  bril¬ 
liancy,  by  the  little  metallic  bodies  projected  into 
the  eye  in  these  cases,  the  explanation,  he  thought, 
would  be  found  in  a  consideration  of  the  condition 
of  the  fluid  in  which  these  bodies  are  immersed. 
This  fluid,  unlike  water,  contains  neither  air  nor 
oxygen  in  a  gaseous  state.  It  is,  in  fact,  alkaline  ; 
and  to  this  the  preservation  of  the  characteristic 
lustre  of  tiie  metal  is  attributable.  Place  a  piece  of 
metal  in  a  vessel  hermetically  sealed,  so  as  entirely 
t  )  ex))el  the  air,  and  its  bnlliaucy  may  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  bit  of  metal  in  the 
eye  miglit  be  looked  on  as  placed  in  much  the  same 
predicament. 


REVIEWS. 


Elements  of  Chemistry,  inchuling  the  Applications  of 
the  Science  to  the  Arts.  By  Thomas  Graham, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  iu  University' 
College,  London,  &c.  Second  edition,  en¬ 
tirely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Part  I., 
8vo.,pp.  160.  London:  II.  Bailli^re.  1846. 
The  first  edition  of  Professor  Graham’s  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Chemistry”  had  few  rivals  in  excel¬ 
lence  and  reputation,  and  no  superior.  His 
name,  for  years  identified  with  judicious  teaching, 
ingenious  discovery,  and  learned  authorshqj, 
was  sufficient  to  stamp  wth  importance  and 
celebrity  any'  work  of  which  it  might  be  the 
herald.  As’was  naturally  expected,  therefore, 
the  “Elements”  of  the  distmguished  professor  not 
only  took  a  high  place  on  the  instant,  but  the 
lapse  of  time  proved  how  well  the  position  was 
deserved.  In  the  present  edition  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  all  the  most  recent  discoveries  and 
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improvements  in  chemical  science.  These  new 
truths,  as  well  as  all  the  old  ones,  arc  set  forth 
Avith  remarkable  lucidncss  and  precision ;  the 
style  throughout,  indeed,  is  so  perspicuous  that 
even  the  most  elaborate  facts,  formuUc,  and  laAvs, 
may  be  comjArchcndcd  by  any  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  diagrams  are  admirable,  and  .ser\'e 
most  excellently  to  illustrate  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  piu-ts  of  the  text.  The  Avork  Ls  beauti¬ 
fully  got  up,  and  reflects  tire  greatest  credit  both 
upon  author  and  publisher.  It  Avill  prove  in¬ 
valuable  either  to  the  commencing  as  Avell  as  the 
adA'anced  student,  and  the  manufacturer  and 
artisan  aaIII  find  it  all  they  can  desire. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal pvblished  at  its  own  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
ofn  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  setit 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subsc7'ibcrs  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  so)ne  party  in  toien,  One  Guinea  IN  AD- 
l  A  NCE,  which  will  free  them  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13*.;  Quarterly,  fij.  6d. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance, 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 
woidd  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference— may  be  had,  by  wder  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  bs.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  R.  C.  ,S.  (Birmingham)  writes — ”  The  re¬ 
marks  you  made  upon  the  gross  insult  offered 
Mr.  Alfred  Markwick,  consuithig  surgeon  to  the 
West-end  General  Dispensary,  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Lancet,  m  his  number  of  the  Hath  of  November 
last,  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  your  numerous 
readers.  The  compliment  you  paid  Mr.  Mark¬ 
wick  is  no  less  deserving  than  his  numerous  jmpers 
in  your  valuable  Journal  merit.  That  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  person  of  no  little  import¬ 
ance,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet,  cannot  be  disputed.  The  rancorous  jea¬ 
lousy  which  has  shown  itself,  confessedly  too,  from 
his  contributions  to  your  widely  circulated  journal, 
convey  a  degree  of  value  to  them  which  has  been 
equally  appreciated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet 
and  your  professional  readers.  The  silent  con¬ 
tempt  with  ichich  Mr.  Markwick  appears  to  have 
treated  the  insult  offered  him  is  worthy  of  notice. 
1  hope  your  valuable  journal  will  long  continue  to 
be  favoured  by  Mr.  Markwick’ s  contributions: 
they  loUl  be  as  valuable  to  your  readers  as  they 
must  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Dr.  Murpliy’s  qmper,  received  as  we  are  qoinn  to 
pi-ess,  wdl  appear  in  our  next. 

Mr  Smith  on  Erysipelas  in  our  next  number 

bilius  yEsculHpiu.s  ivill  also  appear  in  our  next. 

Several  other  comm  unications  are  postponed  for  the 
present. 

A  rMedical  Pupil. — The  best  manuals  of  medical 
jurisprudence  are  those  of  Mr.  Taylor  and 

i)T,  (jrtty. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  Dr.  R.  Qmin  has 
succeeded  Dr.  I.atham,  as  physician  to  the  St 
George's  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  Dr.  Quain  was  for 
several  years  a  resident  physician  to  the  Uni- 
Versify  Colleye  Ilospitul. 

A  Subscriber.-No^  if  there  be  a  candidate  with 
aoxibie  quahjicatioixs , 

A.  D.  D.  II  e  feel  much  obliged  by  the  inferrmation 
sent  us.  It  came  very  opportunely. 

A  StndenL— He  have  noticed  the  fact,  that  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  College  of  Physicians  have  had 
an  intei'vieic  with  Sir  G.  Grey. 

Medicus.— II  e  have  no  time  nor  space  at  present  to 
undertake  the  inquiry  suggested. 

Dr.  Milroy’s  letter  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Smith’s  letter  is  very  able,  but,  on  mature  con- 
sidei-ation,  we  think  it  right  to  decline  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Porter’s  case,  even  though  formerly  a 


surgeon,  though  very  peculiar,  would  have  little 
interest  for  our  readeis.  A  court  medical  could 
hardly  he  brought  home  to  such  doors. 

'^.B.  should  have  favoured  us  with  his 

name.  H  e  are  also  much  indisposed  to  be  the 
medium  of  avenging  the  griefs  of  rival  practitioners 
against  one  another. 

We  are  .  obliged  to  postpone  to  our  next  several  ar¬ 
ticles,  among  the  rest,  Lecture  II.  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie. 

A  Constant  Reader  (Liverpool)  asks  us  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  Lancet’s  abject  apology  to  Dr.  Culver- 
well,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dawson,  &c.,  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  its  haired  of  quackery. '  We  do  not 
happen  to  have  them  at  hand. 

M.  D. — Mr.  Button,  of  Holborn,  has,  we  believe,  a 
supply  of  glycerine — although  we  are  assured  the 
demand  for  it  has  proved  so  great  since  it  was  re¬ 
commended,  through  the  Medical  Times,  by  Mr. 
Startin  in  certain  skin  diseases,  that  much  diffi¬ 
culty  is  experienced  in  keeping  up  the  supply. 
The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparat'um  : — Digest 
equal  parts  of  ground  litharge  and  olive-oil  w  'Uh 
a  little  boiling  water,  stirring  and  keeping  up  the 
water  as  it  evaporates.  When  of  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  plaister,  wash  it  well  with  hot 
water,  decant  the  latter,  and  filter ;  pass  sul- 
phurettecC hydrogen  to  throw  down  the  lead,  and 
then  filter  and  evaporate  to  a  syrup  in  a  water- 
bath. 

A  Country  Practitioner. — There  is  7io  earthly  chance 
of  a  new  Registration  Bill  passing  Parliament. 
The  idea  is  too  tnmistrous  to  bear  a  moment’s  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  to  H  akley' s  anxiety  to  have  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  medical  man  and  a  quack,  we 
should  recommetid  to  his  consideration  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  modes  of  securing  that  distinc¬ 
tion  besides  the  merely  legislative  one  to  which  he 
seems  to  be  confinhxg  his  attention. 

C.  The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  do  not 
propose,  at  present,  any  act  of  justice  or  repara¬ 
tion  to  their  outraged  members. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1840. 

SIR  B.  BRODIE  ON  DISTORTIONS  OF 
THE  SPINE, 

A  LECTURE  on  this  subject  has  been  recently 
delivered  by  the  “leading  surgeon”  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  without  the  le.ost  desire  to  cavil  at 
“so  eminent  a  hand,”  it  will  be  worth  oiir 
while  just  to  look  through  this  production,  if 
only  to  form  a  notion  of  what  “  hi  creme  de  la 
erhne'*  of  pure  surgery  considers  that  amount 
of  science  which  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  science  of  surgeons  in  general  by  royal 
charters  and  liigli  titular  appendages.  To  men 
only  fit  for  “the  ordinary  surgical  ministra¬ 
tions  ”  there  must  be  matter  both  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  profound  admiration  in  the  public 
teachings  of.  one  who  has  declared  himself,  by 
the  Queen’s  letters  patent,  something  so  trans- 
cendently  superior,  especially  when  these 
teachings,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
contain  “  more  science  than  will  be  found  in 
books  or  hospital  practice  ”  ! 

It  is  certain  that  Sir  Benjamin  ought  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  minds 
it  AAould  be  unjust  to  his  reputation,  for 
clearly  he  does  not  stand  in  the  “roll  of  com¬ 
mon  men.  He  is  a  giant  Gulliver  in  the  land 
of  Lilliput ;  and,  to  get  a  due  notion  of  his  pro¬ 
portions,  he  should  be  measured  by  a  pigmy 
scale.  His  adulators  alone  know  properly 


how  to  take  the  measure  of  his  foot,  and  apply 
the  callipers  to  hi*  cranium. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  men  can  be  found 
that  will  “  applaud  to  the  echo  that  did  applaud 
again  ”  the  fine  discernment,  profound  deduc¬ 
tions,  and  practical  sagacity  exhibited  in  this 
lecture.  We  are,  unfortunately,  not  possessed  ® 
of  the  critical  talent  necessary  to  discriminate 
these  high  qualities;  we  have  read  line  by  line, 
and  sentence  by  sentence,  but  have  found  no¬ 
thing  but  a  barren  waste  of  trivial  common¬ 
places,  and  doubtful  if  not  absolutely  injurious 
opinions.  We  know  that  an  individual  in  Sir 
Benjamin’s  extensive  practice  will  appeal  to  his 
experience,  to  the  general  confidence  reposed 
in  his  judgment,  and  try  to  sneer  down  com¬ 
ment;  but  we  know'  also  that  opportunity  is 
void  without  native  judgment,  that  confidence 
may  be  the  credulity  of  hypochondriacal 
bachelors  and  hysterical  old  maids,  and  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  any  weight 
in  the  scales  of  scientific  criticism. 

The  learned  lecturer  states  many  causes  of 
spinal  curvature ;  but  in  oiir  opinion  they  are 
all  exceptions,  and  Ave  are  left  just  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  if  the  oracle  had  never  “  ope’d  his 
mouth.”  Tlie  several  causes  assigned  are — 
first,  an  original  difference  of  length  in  the  lower 
limbs  (a  cause  which  en  passant  we  may  observe 
is  only  an  effect);  second,  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint  ;  third,  “  infantile  paralysis” ;  fourth, 

“  a  difiference  in  the  capacity  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  chest,”  arising  from  disease  of  the  heart 
or  diminution  in  the  size  of  one  lung  :  and  he 
concludes  by  informing  us  that  a  rickety  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bones  is  not  a  common  cause  of 
this  affection,  as  has  been  generally  believed. 

Noaa",  any  practical  man  knows  that  the  large 
majority  of  cases  of  lateral  spinal  curvature 
have  never  been  preceded  by  any  of  the  causes 
detailed;  and,  moreover,  that  infantile  paralysis 
is  very  rare,  and  that  a  difference  in  the  capacity 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  from  disease,  is 
very  common ;  and  is  yet  by  no  means  commonly 
succeeded  by  any  considerable  spinal  flexure. 
The  post  hoc,  propter  hoc  argument  may  be  a 
very  easy  one,  but  a  very  irrational  one  in  a 
public  teacher.  If,  for  example,  a  difference  in 
the  capacity  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  has 
produced  spinal  curvature  in  one  case,  why  not 
in  all  under  generally  corresponding  circum¬ 
stances?  Simply  because  there  is  some  other 
coefficient  cause  that  has  eluded  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  observer.  We  are  not  going  to 
deny  the  portion  of  truth,  a  very  commonplace 
portion,  be  it  observed,  which  may  be  discovered 
in  Sir  Benjamin’s  observations  ;  for  we  are  very 
thankful  for  every  little  glimmer  of  experience 
that  may  be  useful  in  etiology;  but  w'e  are 
bound  to  say  that  while  Sir  Benjamin  has  taken 
pains  to  tell  us  Avhat  is  not  the  cause  of  spinal 
curvature,  he  has  not  informed  us  AA’hat  is.  We 
expect  large  views  from  an  individual  in  Sir 
Benjamin’s  situation,  we  look  for  compre¬ 
hension  of  mind,  approved  judgment,  and 
established  principle,  and  we  are  put  off  with  a 
detail  of  trivial  observations,  most  of  which  may 
be  considered  rather  as  coincidences  than 
efficient  causess  of  the  diseae. 

Sir  Benjamin  states  that  the  altered  shape  of 
rickety  bones  “depends  partly  on  the  action 
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of  the  muscles,  but  still  more  on  the  operation 
of  the  superincumbent  weight.  The  greater 
the  weight,  the  greater  ix  the  distortion”  This 
is  no  doubt  trite  enough,  but  it  is  on  that 
account,  perhaps,  the  most  correct  statement  in 
the  lecture.  Having  traced  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
tortion  in  a  rickety  child,  from  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  lower  limbs  to  the  pelvis  and  spinal 
column,  and  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  lateral  curvature  no  such  progression  could 
be  observed,  he  concludes,  “  We  are  not  there¬ 
fore  justified  in  regarding  rickets  as  the  com¬ 
mon,  or  even  as  a  frequent,  cause  of  spinal  cur¬ 
vature  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  cause  of  it  in  a 
few  instances.” 

Then  pray.  Sir  Benjamin,  what  is  the  cause 
of  lateral  curvature?  You  surelv  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  four  conditions  already  specified 
are  the  only  or  the  common  causes  of  spinal 
flexure?  It  is  very  necessary  to  know  this,  be¬ 
cause  upon  the  detertnin.ition  of  this  question 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  malady  depends. 
Are  our  patients  to  be  laced  in  iron,  or  drugged 
with  it?  Or  are  they  to  submit  to  the  mutilation 
ofinnocent  muscles  upon  the  plan  of  M.  Guerin? 
For  our  own  parts,  we  apprehend  that  the 
simplest  form  of  lateral  curvature  is  the  result 
of  undue  and  unequalized  pressure  .  destroying 
the  elasticity  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  may  be  applied.  A  girl,  for  example, 
carrying  a  child  on  one  arm,  throws  the  weight 
of  her  body  to  the  opposite  side  to  maintain  her 
centre  of  gravity  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  her 
spine.  In  this  way'  the  spine  receives  a  double 
flexion,  and  the  intervertebral  cartilages  being 
pressed  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vertebrae, 
approximating  more  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  gradually  lose  their  elasticity  on  the  side 
on  which  they  are  compressed,  while  nutrition 
is  augmented  on  the  other.  By  degrees  the 
vertebraj  themselves,  under  undue  pressure, 
sutFcr  absorption  on  the  same  side,  and  the  cur¬ 
vature  is  pei'haps  permanently  established.  A 
constant  maintenance  of  one  attitude,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  spine  bent  in  a  certain  position,  will 
effect  tbe  same  result  w  ith  more  or  less  certainty 
and  rapidity,  as  the  ligaments  may  be  weakened 
by  debility  of  the  constitution.  Constant  bed- 
lying  in  one  position  is,  for  the  same  reason,  a 
case  uof  lateral  curvature. 

The  mode  of  cure,  then,  is  to  remove  the 
pressure,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  and 
to  invigorate  the  constitution  of  your  patient. 
The  cutting  of  muscles  can  only  aggravate  the 
evil :  if  any  result  be  produced.  A  weight 
acting  in  a  certain  direction  tends  to  produce 
curvature,  the  antagonizing  muscles  arc  called 
into  increased  activity  to  avert  the  danger ;  if 
these  are  cut,  sujiposing  the  force  still  to  be  in 
action,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  curvature 
would  rapidly  increase.  If  you  remove  the 
weight,  you  need  not  cut  the  muscles. 

Let  us,  however,  turn  to  Sir  Benjamin’s  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  cases  of  rickety  curvature  of  the 
spine.  He  is  certainly  guiltless  of  blood,  or 
even  of  science.  It  is  a  delightful  specimen  of 
the  laissez  faire  system  of  surgical  practice. 

“  I  know'  of  no  reason,”  he  says,  “  why  the 
treatment  of  the  rickety  affection  of  the  spine 


should  be  different  from  that  of  the  rickety  af¬ 
fection  of  the  legs  and  thighs.”  He  then 
descants  upon  the  treatment  of  the  latter  to 
illustrate  his  treatment  of  the  former.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  lecture  we  hear  no  more  about 
spinal  curvature. 

Of  the  treatment,  then,  of  curvature  of  the 
lower  limbs  the  lecturer  says — “  In  the  early 
part  of  my  practice  I  advised  that  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  crawl  on  the  floor,  rather  than 
to  use  his  feet;  and  that,  instead  of  running 
about  out  of  doors,  he  should  be  taken  into  the 
fresh  air  in  an  ojien  carriage.  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  advice  w'as  wrong ;  that  the 
general  health  cannot  be  maintained  without 
exercise  ;  that  the  more  the  limbs  are  used  the 
better  chance  is  there  of  the  necessary  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  lime  being  deposited  in  the 
bones ;  and  that  as  the  bones  become  harder, 
so  will  they  most  certainly  regain  their  proper 
figure,  in  spite  of  the  weight  which  they  have  to 
sustain”  Having  previously  informed  us  that 
he  disapproves  of  the  use  of  mechanical  sup¬ 
ports,  we  conclude  that  Sir  Benjamin  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  little  patient  should  stand  and 
w'alk  about  as  much  as  his  strength  will  allow. 

Now,  we  have  never  before  understood,  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  cause  of  a  disease  could  be  also  its 
cure  ;  even  homoeopathy  stops  short  of  such  a 
paradox  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  legitimate  science 
can  condescend  to  grosser  absurdities  than 
quackery  itself.  Sir  Benjamin  has  already  told 
us  that  the  curved  form  of  rickety  bones  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  operation  of  the  superincum¬ 
bent  weight,  and  then  he  advises  that  the  super¬ 
incumbent  weight  should  be  augmented  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  them  straight  again  ! 
Really,  Sir  Benjamin  should  consult  “  Blane’s 
Logic”  before  he  perpetrates  another  surgical 
lecture.  He  is,  certainly,  not  a  man  to  get  on 
without  “  mechanical  supports.”  There  is  so 
much  of  the  intellectual  cripple  in  the  march 
of  his  ideas,  that  we  think  a  few  doses  of  logic 
would  invigorate  him.  Let  the  witnesses  of  his 
reputation  have  a  care  to  the  stability  of  his 
understanding. 

Well,  but  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  a  deposit  of  phospate  of  lime  in  the 
bones  by  the  use  of  the  limbs.  How  curious, 
then,  that  this  deposit  did  not  take  place 
originally  under  the  operation  of  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  weight,  and  avert  the  disease  al¬ 
together  !  While  the  limbs  are  in  full  exercise 
the  deficiency  occurs,  and  the  limbs  grow 
crooked  ;  “  use  them  more,”  says  the  lecturer, 
“  and  youw'ill  remedy  the  deficiency,  and  recover 
the  straightness  of  the  limb” !  All  this  )nai/ 
be  true,  and  if  the  baronet  be  what  he  says  he 
says  he  is,  and  what  some  think  him — must  be 
true ;  but  unfortunately  we  are  blind  to  its 
merit.  Truth  is  often  hid  in  mystery.  Sir 
Benjamin  may  be  a  Sphynx — we  regret  that  we 
are  not  Oedipus. 

The  other  statement  of  the  lecturer,  that  the 
bones  will  '‘most  certainly  regain  their  proper 
figure  in  spite  of  the  weight  tvhich  they  have 
to  sustain,”  of  course  falls  to  the  ground  with 
the  general  demolition  of  his  argument.  ^Ihe 
number  of  bandy-legs  in  men,  otherwise  of 
stout  build  and  robust  strength,  is  an  evidence 


against  the  position.  The  truth  is,  the  angle  of 
the  curve  appears  to  diminish  on  account  of  the 
elongation  of  the  bone;  but  we  very  much 
doubt,  after  a  new  form  has  been  impressed 
on  tbe  bone,  if  ever  the  portion  of  bone  so 
moulded  alters  its  character.  On  account  of 
the  growth  in  other  directions  it  may  not  be  so 
evident,  but  we  are  doubtful  if  the  curve  itself 
diminishes.  There  is  much  deception  in  appear¬ 
ances.  The  elasticity  of  bony  matter  would, 
in .  obedience  to  the  law,  cause  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  bone  to  recover  and  retain  the 
form  in  which  they  exist,  either  by  ori¬ 
ginal  formation  or  accidental  impression.  A 
bone,  straight  by  nature,  will,  under  certain 
conditions  of  health,  retain  its  straightness  ;  a 
bone  curved  by  accident  will  retain  its  curve. 
In  young  subjects  the  surrounding  deposits 
during  growth,  in  cases  of  slight  deformity, 
alter  the  outline  of  the  bone ;  but  in  aggravated 
curves  the  straightness  cannot  be  removed. 
Insisting  that  Sir  Benjamin’s  practice  will  tend 
to  aggravate  the  curve  and  increase  the  de¬ 
formity,  w'e  are  compelled  to  warn  tbe  pupil 
against  the  serious  mistakes  of  the  master. 
When  Sir  Benjamin  has  observed  the  curve  to 
become  partially  obliterated  he  may  rely  upon 
it  that  Nurse  Nature,  and  not  Surgeon  Brodie, 
was  the  meritorious  practitioner. 

The  summing  up  of  the  lecture  is,  in  so  many 
words — “  Gentlemen,  in  cases  of  lateral  spinal 
curvature  and  crooked  legs,  do  nothing ;  leave 
the  patient  to  the  operation  of  the  causes  that 
produced  the  disease,  and  they  will  cure  him. 
This  the  result  of  my  experience;  and  you 
cannot  do  wrong  if  you  abide  by  my  counsel. 
You  won’t  find  this  opinion  in  books — mere 
authors  do  not  reason  with  sufficient  profound¬ 
ness  to  get  at  such  truths ;  and  you  will  not  see 
such  treatment  in  hospital  practice,  because 
the  public  would  call  it  humbug,  and  you  would 
lose  every  chance  of  making  your  way  in  private 
practice.  Nevertheless,  believe  me,  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  common  quackery  and 
fashionable  surgery ;  and  this  is  a  secret  worth 
knowing.”  This  is  a  revelation  from  the  lips 
of  a  late  President  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons ! — a  pure  surgeon  ! 


“Quid  verura  atque  dcoens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omiiis  in  hoc 
sum.” — Hokace. 

To  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  serious  diseases 
in  which  modern  hydropathy  is  vaunted  as  cura¬ 
tive  beyond  all  parallel,  let  us  commence  with 
Gout.  This  disease  is  popularly,  and  sometimes 
professionally,  regarded  as  best  ministered  to 
by  “  patience  and  flannel.”  There  is  occasion¬ 
ally  much  wisdom  in  this  homely  form  of  pre¬ 
scription  ;  and  no  doubt  many  have  saved  their 
lives  by  adopting  it.  At  the  same  time  every 
pathologist  will  admit,  that  as  people  differ  in 
age,  in  constitution,  in  the  pow'cr  of  resisting 
disease,  in  peculiarity  of  manifesting  it,  and  iu 
the  complications  to  which  it  is  liable,  so  is  it 
impossible  to  order  any  uniformity  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  it.  The  “  vulgar  herd,”  however, 
know  nothing  of  these  things  ;  with  them,  gout 
is  gout,  and  a  remedy  is  a  remedy,  no  matter 
what  the  particular  features  of  the  one,  or  the 
particular  exceptions  to  the  use  of  the  other. 
Hence,  when  the  cold-water  quacks,  taking  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  populace, 
preached  aloud  the  efficacy  of  cold  water  in ' 
gout,  every  addle-headed  fellow  was  struck 
dumb  with  amazement.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
species  of  information  little  short,  in  novelty 
and  usefulness,  of  that  which  issued  from  the 
lips  of  the  bold  philosopher  who  first  informed 
us  mortals  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  annually 
gyrating  round  the  sun. 

The  idea  of  cold  water  in  the  gout !  What 
a  flood  of  enlightenment  burst  on  all  the  old 
men  and  women  and  children  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  heard  this  seeming  paradox  for 
the  first  time  1  To  see  a  wide-mouthed 
fellow  at  a  country  show  swallow  shavings 
by  handfuls,  and,  after  a  lot  of  gulping  and 
grimacing,  blow  them  back  again  as  ribands, 
that  any  old  maid  would  “  march  through  Co¬ 
ventry  with,”  and  proudly,  w'as  nothing  to  the 
substitution  of  an  extreme  like  cold  water  in 
an  ailment  for  which  hot  had  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  orthodox  remedy.  The  magnitude 
of  the  innovation  was  looked  upon  by  the 
mobocracy  as  quite  a  triumph  over  legitimate 
or  old-fashioned  physic ;  whilst  the  mop-and- 
scrubbing-brush  men  begged  to  assure  the 
learned  community  at  large,  that  the  remedy 
came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Priessnitz,  and  was 
now  known  to  mankind  for  the  first  time  !  The 
gaping  throng  were  aghast,  and  waited  breath¬ 
lessly  to  know  how  the  novel  treatment  would 
tell.  Some  cases  submitted  to  it  proved  not 
unsuccessful ;  and  forthwith  an  ideal  medico- 
champion’s  belt  was  bound  round  the  brows  of 
Priessnitz.  He  called  modern  medicine  fal¬ 
lacious,  and  got  the  rabble-laugh  on  his  side,  as 
heartily  as  Paracelsus  had  it  when  he  dubbed 
Hippocrates  a  fool ! 

It  is  our  special  business,  just  now,  to  prove 
that  cold  water,  as  a  remedy  for  gout,  is  not 
new  j  in  our  concluding  article  we  will  show 
that  its  vaunted  virtues  are  not  true. 

Something  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  Hippocrates  wrote  the  following  aphorism 
in  favour  of  the  application  of  cold  w'ater  in 
gout,  as  well  as  in  other  troubles  : — 

Ae  rcc  ol^'^fA.aTa,  /cat  ccKyri^'xTo.  ev  apOpoiam 
arep  eXKeo^,  /cal  no^ccypiKa  KCt)  a'ndo'j/.a.ra,  to 
■ffOAXov  i|/up^poi/  KCiTCt^eoaevovTs  pTjiXei  /cal  ler)Q>CK.ii/ei 
T«  orXe/o-Ta  rovreuv,  ko.)  Xuet  o^vvr,v. — Aphor 
XXV. 

Celsus  has  the  following,  amongst  other,  very 
pertinent  suggestions  concerning  the  treatment 
of  gout : — 

“Aqua  vero  frigida  infusa,  prseterquam  capiti, 
etiam  stomacho  prodest :  item  articulis  dolori- 
busque,  qui  sunt  sine  ulceribus;  item  rubicundis 
nimis  hominibus,  si  dplore  vacant.”  (Lib.  1, 
sec.  9.) 

“  Si  vero  tumor  calorque  est,  utiliora  sunt  re- 
frigerantia,  recteque  in  aqua  quam  frigidissima 
articuli  continentur;  scd  neque  quotidie,  neque 
diu,  ne  nervi  lacdantur.  Imponendum  vero  est 
cataplasma,  quod  refrigeret,”  &c.  (Lib.  4, s.  24.) 

Amongst  non-medicals,  in  days  long  by,  cold 
water  w-as  a  common  remedy  for  gout.  The 
Cydnus  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  as  every  scholar 
knows,  and,  as  Quintius  Cu.rtius  particularly 
said  (“Itaque  incorruptus  idemque  frigidissi- 
mus”),  was  a  very  pure  and  a  very  cold  river. 


It  was  a  favourite  bathing-place  for  the  gouty 
Romans.  Vitruvius  says  (lib.  8,  cap.  3),  “At 
Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  there  is  a  river  whose 
name  is  Cydnus,  and  in  which,  if  gouty  persons 
steep  their  feet,  they  receive  relief  from  it.” 

According  to  Lampridius,  the  Emperor  Se- 
verus,  who  died  near  our  own  York,  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago,  employed  cold  water  as  a 
cure  for  the  gout.  Since  that  period  gout  has 
been  extensively  treated  with  cold  water  by  our 
profession.  In  1641  this  form  of  practice  was 
both  adopted  and  advocated  by  Zacutus  Lusita- 
nus  (“De  Medicorum  Princip.  Historise,”  lib.  3, 
Ams.  1641,);  in  1788,  by  Kolhaass  (“Baldinger, 
Neur,”  Mag.,  band  5,  p.  521);  and  in  1789, 
by  Keck  (“  Abhandlungen  und  Beobach- 
tungen,”  Berk).  Pechlin,  in  1661,  discoursed 
most  enthusiastically  on  the  services  of  snow 
and  cold  water,  as  local  treatment  in  gout 
(“Observ.  Physico-Med.,”  Hamb.,  4to.);  and 
Bartholin  considered  snow  the  chief  of  reme¬ 
dies  in  this  affection  (“De  Usu Nivis Medico,” 
1661).  Later  than  this,  a  noted  bombast, 
Hermanns  Van  Der  Heylen,  wrote  a  book,  en¬ 
titled  “  Aquae  FrigiJae  inter  inauditas  et  incre- 
dibiles  alias  effectus  podagra  dolores,  vel  sis- 
tentis,  vel  mirabiliter  demulcentis,  et  ischiadicas, 
dolores  penitus  extirpantis,”  &c.  This  work, 
which  was  translated  into  English,  is  filled  with 
the  most  extravagant  laudations  of  cold  water 
in  gout  —  laudations  and  lies  that,  in  their 
utter  barefacedness,  are  not  even  surpassed  bv 
the  quacks  of  the  present  day. 

Smith’s  “Curiosities  of  Cold  Water”  is  a 
still  later  production,  neither  immodest  nor 
wanting  in  merit,  setting  forth  most  laudingly 
the  excellencies  of  cold  water  in  gout.  It  is 
quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  worth  the 
perusal  of  anybody  who  may  imagine  hydro¬ 
pathy,  as  at  present  gulling  people,  to  be  any¬ 
thing  novel. 

In  Rigby’s  celebrated  “Treatise  on  Animal 
Heat”  the  use  of  cold  water  in  gout  is  strongly 
contended  for,  and  there  are  also  many  apposite 
cases  and  comments,  in  illustration  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  Almost  within  our  own  time,  as  the  profes¬ 
sion  knows.  Dr.  Kinglake  ventured  the  opinion, 
not  novel,  that  gout  is  purely  local,  and  only  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  treated  by  local  means.  His  car¬ 
dinal  remedy  was  cold  water,  which  he  used 
unscrupulously,  at  all  hazards,  and  in  all  cases. 
Amongst  some  good,  this  indiscriminate  form  of 
treatment  did  much  harm  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
amusing  to  consult  the  medical  periodicals  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  and  see  how  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  cold-water  plan 
fought  with  each  other  for  preferment.  Amongst 
those  who  abused  it  was  a  w'riter  in  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  and  Physicial  Journal  ”  for  1803,  vol.  ix., 
p.  362.  He  says  : — 

“  Permit  me  to  observe  that  Dr.  Kinglake’s 
use  of  cold  in  the  gout  is  not  so  new  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself  as  he  appears  to  imagine.  The 
illustrious  Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation, 
used  to  plunge  his  feet  into  cold  water  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  painful  paroxysms 
of  that  disease.  It  has  even  been  said  that  he 
shortened  his  life  by  that  practice.  The  late 
celebrated  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  father  of 
the  present  Professor  of  Medicine  in  that  Uni¬ 


versity,  was  very  liable  to  gout.  A  friend  of 
the  present  writer  called  on  him  one  evening  and 
found  him  bathing  his  feet  in  cold  water.  He 
observed  to  the  doctor  that  he  was  doing  what 
he  would  hardly  recommend  to  his  patients. 
‘No,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘but  this  application  mi¬ 
tigates  pain  which  I  am  unwilling  to  bear,  and 
I  have  hitherto  experienced  no  bad  effects  from 
it.’  The  next  morning  the  doctor,  to  the  regret 
of  every  admirer  of  science,  and  of  professional 
liberality,  was  found  lifeless  in  his  bed.” 

In  the  same  journal  for  1805,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
274,  is  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Baker, 
an  eminent  surgeon  at  Uxbridge,  through  treat¬ 
ing  his  gouty  joints  with  cold  water.  We  could 
quote  many  other  such  cases,  but  we  confidently- 
put  forward  this  one,  as  equal  to  any  specimen 
of  “  killing  no  murder  ”  which  the  quackish 
hydropathy  of  this  day  can  furnish.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  case,  however,  as  showing  how  beauti¬ 
fully  the  cold-w'ater  plan  may  induce  metastatic 
gout,  we  cannot  help  quoting  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  It  occurs  in  the  “  Medical  and 
PhysicalJournal  ”  for  1808,  vol.  xix.,  p.  525 — 
538 

“  Mr.  S.,  a  vintner,  aged  forty-one,  originally 
brought  up  a  cabinet-maker,  of  regular  habits 
and  very  industrious,  one  night  aw'oke  with  a 
burning  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  which 
kept  him  awake  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
In  the  morning  a  considerable  degree  of  tume¬ 
faction  and  redness  had  taken  place,  attended 
with  much  pain  and  total  inability  of  motion. 
The  system  was  in  some  measure  affected;  with 
a  whitish  tongue,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  pulse 
quick.  Upon  inquiry,  this  was  the  first  attack 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  experienced.  His 
father  and  an  uncle  had  been  subject  to  gout 
for  many  years.  An  opening  draught  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  taken  immediately,  six  leeches  to 
be  applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  the  bleeding 
encouraged  by  flannels  loaded  with  vapour 
from  w’arm  water,  as  long  as  the  blood  would 
flow;  after  which,  the  whole  foot  to  be  kept 
immersed  in  cold  water,  and  covered  w  ith  folded 
linen  moistened  with  the  same.”  The  treat¬ 
ment  proved  very  suecessful  for  three  days, 
then  the  mischief  appeared  in  the  elbow — this 
was  relieved  by  constant  applications  of  cold 
water — then  arose  constitutional  fever,  lasting 
for  some  time.  At  last  the  gout  attacked  the 
genitals,  producing  intense  pain  and  tume¬ 
faction.  Bark  was  then  administered,  with 
stimulants,  under  which  the  patient,  after  some 
time,  recovered. 

In  this  case  there  were  two  distinct  metas- 
tases,  of  which,  no  doubt,  cold  water  was  the 
cause.  Luckily  for  the  patient,  neither  meta¬ 
stasis  was  to  the  head,  heart,  or  stomach,  or  he 
would  most  likely  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
his  rabid  treatment.  A  little  longer  pursued,  it 
would  have  killed  him,  not  a  doubt  about 
it;  and,  as  it  was,  he  may  he  cleaidy  considered 
as  having  owed  his  life  to  an  opposite  and  a 
more  rational  plan  of  ti’eatment. 

Rheumatism  is  another  disease  for  which 
hydropathy  is  prescribed  as  something  novel. 
For  years,  for  ages  back,  it  has  been  a  popular 
remedy  !  It  killed  so  many  people,  however, 
that,  in  spite  of  any  good  it  did,  the  public  uni- 
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versally  execrated  it.  It  must  have  done 
murder  prelt}'  openly,  and  actually,  or  it  would 
not  have  suffered  abolition  after  having  per¬ 
formed  sundry  cures,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  specimen.  It  is  recorded  in  the  “iMed.  and 
Phys.  Journal”  for  1803  (forty  years  before 
Priessnitz  turned  quack,  and  found  plenty  of 
bankrupt  somebodies  to  join  him),  vol.  ix., 
p.  549 

“Nearly  two  years  ago,”  says  the  narrator, 
a  respectable  surgeon,  “  after  a  day  of  great 
fatigue,  I  had  occasion  to  walk,  au  sob',  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  pasturage  land,  the  grass 
of  which  was  wet.  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  I  began  to  feel  uneasiness  in  my  right 
ankle  and  foot,  which,  before  the  end  of  my 
ambulation,  became  so  very  painful  that  I  was 
unable  to  walk  without  frequent  baitings.  I 
obtained  no  remedy  from  rest,  for,  the  next  day, 
the  complaint  appeared  to  be  aggravated.  The 
foot  was  swollen  and  turned  awry,  bending  in¬ 
wardly  ;  this  deformity  was  so  great  that  a  me¬ 
dical  acquaintance  affirmed  there  must  be  a 
luxation  of  bone.  I  knew,  however,  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  only  muscular.  The  ankle  and  foot 
were  coloured  with  a  rheumatic  redness.  In  a 
few  weeks  erratic  rheumatism  afflicted  every 
joint  of  my  body.  I  had  sometimes  lumbago, 
at  other  times  rheumatism  in  my  shoulders,  so 
badly  that  it  was  with  difficulty  T  could  put  on 
my  coat ;  in  my  wrist,  that  I  could  not  supinate 
my  hand  ;  in  my  knuckles,  that  I  could  not 
pare  an  apple.  In  truth,  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
I  was  lame  and  decrepit.  To  be  plain,  my  in¬ 
firmities  began  at  last  to  acquire  me  the 
odious  appellation  of  '  the  lame  doctor.’ 
You  may  justly  suppose  I  was  solicitous 
to  get  rid  of  my  vexatious  companion’ 
rheumatism.  I  used  most  of  the  medicines 
commonly  prescribed  for  that  disease,  and 
also  electricity.  As  for  electricity,  I  should 
have  been  equally  beneBted  had  I  merely 
rotated  the  electrical  wheel.  It  is  worfh  re¬ 
marking,  that,  soon  after  the  accession  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  I  removed  to  another  part  of  the  globe. 
I  dwelt  four  months  within  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
err ;  yet  a  hot  climate,  and  all  the  medicines 
I  had  taken,  did  not  procure  me  a  remission  of 
the  disease.  Returning  to  England,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  effects  of  immersion  into 
cold  spring-water.  I  continued,  indefatigably, 
the  use  of  immersions  nearly  four  months.  I 
constantly  bathed  once,  frequently  twice,  and 
sometimes  three  times,  a  day.  At  each  immer¬ 
sion,  I  usually  swam  about  in  the  water  for  a  few 
minutes.  For  the  first  month  the  bathing 
seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  upon  me  than  a 
remission  of  rheumatism  while  I  was  in  the 
water.  In  the  course  of  the  second  month  I 
was  more  encouraged  to  proceed  in  my  cold 
plan.  At  last  I  relinquished  the  cold  bathing, 
because  it  was  unnecessary  to  seek  further  for 
what  I  had  already  lound — a  perfect  recovery.” 

We  challeuge'Tioue/  hydropathy  to  furnish  a 
cure  like  that ;  and,  if  our  pages  permitted  the 
room,  we  could  provide  parallel  instances  of 
killing  by  cold  water,  which  the  present  system 
can  hardly  transcend. 

Apothecaries’  Hall.— Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Dec.  10: — Julian  Watsou  Bradshaw,  Wm. 
Philson,  Edward  L.  West,  and  Jonathan  Barber. 
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LETTERS 

to  the  members  op 
THE  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  A  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 
letter  vii. 

Gentlemen, — Although  I  intend  that  this 
letter  shall  close  the  series,  in  which  I  have  exposed 
the  short-comings  and  the  political  profligacy  of 
the  Council  of  the  Provincial  Association, yet  I  shall 
not  fail  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all  questions 
that  involve  the  interests  of  the  general  practitioners, 
and  shall,  on  all  proper  occasions,  give  you  such 
counsel  as  I  may  deem  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  your  honour  and  the  safety  of  your  pri¬ 
vileges.  Whether  the  Editor  of  your  transactions  yet 
choose  to  consider  me  well  or  ill  informed  upon  the 
complicated  questions  that  have  been  embraced  in 
these  letters,  I  care  not,  and  I  am  content  to  stand 
or  fall  in  public  estimation  by  what  I  have  written. 
Whether  a  man  acknowledge  the  authority  or  not, 
this  is,  after  all,  the  tribunal  which  must  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  his  labours.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  arbitrator. 

Grosser  acts  of  misgovernment,  of  betrayal  of  in¬ 
terests,  of  artful  tampering  with  great  public  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  stealthy  hopocrisy,  and  of  persevering 
exertions  to  compass  piivate  and  sectional  advan¬ 
tages,  have  never,  periiaps,  before  been  exhibited  to 
the  reproach  of  an  intelligent  public.  Yet  these 
are  all — “  all  honourable  men  ”!  They  are  respect¬ 
able  in  their  private  character,  courted  for  their 
influence,  and  eulogized  for  their  urbanity  andlearn- 
ing;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  perform¬ 
ing,  in  a  public  capacity,  acts  the  most  scandalously 
mean  and  degrading,  and  of  betraying,  for  personal 
benefit,  a  public  trust.  In  reading  their  documents, 
and  tracking  the  sinuosities  of  their  career,  I  have 
been  struck  with  their  inferiority  of  intellect— with 
the  want  of  those  comprehensive  and  masterly  views 
of  intricate  affairs,  and  of  that  quick-sighted  and 
searching  intelligence  that  unravels  difficulties,  de¬ 
tects  the  result  of  unexpected  combinations,  and 
applies  its  exhaustless  resources  to  meet  every 
hazard  with  celerity,  confidence,  and  skill.  They 
are  manifestly  and  deplorably  wanting  in  all  these 
qualifications  for  leadership  in  a  great  public  move¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  adroit  pro¬ 
ficients  in  every  juggling  turn  and  secret  ambus¬ 
cade  that  can  promote  their  own  little  interests. 
They  have  also  sufficient  plausibility  to  deceive 
whom  they  intend  to  betray. 

Although  possessed  of  an  annual  income  of  nearly 
two  thousand  x>ounds,  they  have  done  nothing  for 
science,  nothing  for  the  social  benefit  of  their 
brethern,  nothing  for  their  political  amelioration. 
The  money  has  been  squandered,  and  at  this 
moment  there  is  not  one  result  at  which  we  can 
point  and  say,  “  This  is  the  memorial  of  the  labours 
of  the  Provincial  Association  ”!  They  have  raised 
for  us  no  marble  monument  to  commemorate  their 
learning  or  tlseir  patriotism  ;  when  they  shall  have 
disappeared  from  the  scene  of  action,  all  that  will 
remain  will  be  the  record  of  two  names  cut  in  brass 
for  the  undying  scorn  of  posterity. 

What,  gentlemen,  has  become  of  the  “  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  medical  men,” 
which  Mr.  Martin  so  zealously  sought  to  establish? 
They  have  no  existence :  committees  were  appointed, 
reporls  made,  and  speeches  delivered  in  eulogy  of 
their  advantages;  butthe  Council  took  no  decisive 
step  to  encourage  their  establishment.  They  were 
conceived,  passed  through  a  short  period  of  gesta¬ 


tion,  and  dropped  stillborn  from  the  womb.  How 
did  the  Council  act  in  reference  to  Mr.  Daniell’s 
Benevolent  Fundf  The  same  arts  were  put  into 
play  — a  committee,  a  leport,  and  a  speech — and 
then  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced. 
The  Council  repudiated  a  scheme  which  I  earnestly 
trust  will  flourish  without  their  support.  Mr. 
Daniell  is  right  in  withdrawing  it  wholly  from 
their  patronage ;  their  assistance  would  be  an  in¬ 
cubus  which  would  stifle  it  in  its  infancy,  and  leave 
it,  like  everything  else  they  have  fostered,  an 
exanimate  corpse.  Their  own  Benevolent  Fund  is 
another  failure,  and,  but  for  the  unremitting  ex¬ 
ertions  of  one  or  two  individuals,  must  have  long 
since  become  defunct. 

These, gentlemen,  are  the  results  of fourteenyears' 
labours,  and  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  piiblic  money.  Yet  I  charge 
you  more  than  thorn  :  it  is  your  apathy,  indif¬ 
ference,  and  want  of  attention  to  your  public  duties 
and  private  interests  that  have  been  the  cause  of 
such  a  profligate  and  unfruitful  expenditure.  The 
Council  now  folio iv  oat  a  system — they  are  bound 
by  its  chains,  and  walk  in  the  track  that  fourteen 
years’  of  circumambulation  have  beaten  out  for 
them  ;  it  is  your  business  to  break  up  this  useless 
combination,  to  excise  the  malignant  tumour  that 
now  consumes  the  nutriment  that  should  supply 
the  wants  of  healthy  structure. 

“  Young  Physic”  must  measure  its  strength  with 
the  abettors  of  the  ancient  J’eyi/ne,  the  self-interested 
patrons  of  exclusive  laws,  and  jobbers  in  eorjrorate 
guilt.  In  speaking  of  “  Young  Physic,”  I  do  not 
mean  the  Young  Physic  of  that  Quixotic  philoso- 
phist  and  pedantic  drudge,  the  Editor  of  a  certain 
quarterly  journal,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Provincial  Association,  who  has  lately  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  his  extreme  ambition  to  be  brilliant, 
and  extreme  fondness  for  speculation  and  literary 
casuistry,  to  elevate  two  systems  of  quackery  into 
the  dignity  and  respect  of  authorized  science.  I 
mean  “  Young  Physic  ”  in  the  full  demonstration 
of  its  working  powers — in  its  aspiration  for  true 
science,  and  professional  independence  and  honour, 
as  they  are  daily  exhibited  in  the  growing  intelli¬ 
gence  and  power  of  a  large  section  of  our  legally- 
practising  members.  It  is  in  our  own  ranks  that 
we  must  look  for  Young  Physic;  and,  if  we  would 
define  the  idea,  it  is  especially  in  the  ranks  of  the 
general  practitioners. 

“  Young  Physic”  is  an  appropriate  title  for  the 
designation  of  that  large  class  who  form  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  medical  regenerators.  They  should 
embrace  it,  and  league  themselves  together  in  the 
spirit  which  the  appellation  so  strikingly  expounds 
to  the  public  ear.  It  is  the  spirit  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry,  of  zeal  for  truth,  of  respect  for  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  merit,  and  the  resolution  to  acquire 
them,  of  social  advancement  and  professional 
emancipation ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  shakes  off  the 
scaly  incrustations  of  ancient  abuses,  and  mounts 
unrestrained  and  pure  with  a  panting  desire  to 
ally  itself  with  all  that  is  just,  and  wise,  and  uni¬ 
versal.  Its  sympathies  are  in  unison  with  the 
glorious  revelations  of  moral  greatness,  with  the 
potential  determinations  of  will,  with  the  unde¬ 
veloped  essentialities  that  are  now  breathing  out 
their  inspiration,  and  animating  us  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  enterprise  which  the  profes¬ 
sional  masses  have  ever  undertaken. 

There  are  powers  in  the  younger  components  of 
our  profession  which  authorize  the  noblest  antici¬ 
pations  of  our  future  eminence  and  influence  as  a 
section  of  society.  Our  science  associates  us  with 
every  great  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  with 
every  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  political  condition 
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of  the  people.  We  .send  forth  a  greater  number  of 
labourers  to  the  fields  of  philosophical  research 
than  any  other  department,  and  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  useful  discoveries  of  modern  times 
have  been  made  by  our  brethren.  Political  science, 
in  its  present  cxjierimc-ntal  state,  is  a  nullity  with¬ 
out  the  information  and  opinion  of  medical  men  : 
310  social  reorganization  can  be  effected  until 
eounstl  be  taken  from  our  experience,  and  princi¬ 
ples  be  adopted  in  conformity  with  the  sanctions 
of  our  science.  In  the  same  degree  that  the  health 
and  social  comfort  of  the  jieople  become  the  object 
of  legislation  will  the  science  of  medicine  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  lawgiver  to  the  state. 

Our  strength  is  in  civilization,  in  advancing 
knowledge,  and  public  enlightenment.  We 
flourish  not  upon  abuses,  nor  do  we  loom  into 
magnitude  from  the  sliadow  of  darkness.  As  the 
truth  shines  upon  the  regions  around  us,  it  brings 
into  prominence  our  superior  claims.  Truth  is 
our  friend,  and  let  us  be  ever  a  friend  to  truth. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  conclude  this  series  of 
letters.  Some  of  you  may  think  that  I  have 
dealt  harshly  with  the  offenders  w'ho  have  been  the 
objects  of  my  censure,  but  none  of  you  can  say  that 
I  have  not  exposed  facts  that  have  warranted  the 
most  indignant  reproaches.  It  does  not  fall  in  the 
way  of  every  man  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
cunning  and  malversation  of  public  bodies,  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  every  man  who  knows  the  wrong 
should  be  a  voluntary  prosecutor.  The  duty, 
however,  must  be  done  by  individuals,  and  it  is 
more  incumbent  on  some  than  others;  but  who¬ 
ever  undertakes  it  must  perform  it  in  a  truthful, 
unsparing,  and  unblenching  spirit.  In  this  spirit  I 
have  acted,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  brought 
one  charge  that  I  have  not  proved,  nor  hurled  one 
denunciation  that  has  not  derived  its  force  and 
sting  from  the  evidence. 

I  must  state  to  you  again, however,  that  when 
my  duty  terminates,  yours  begins.  You  must  re¬ 
peat  the  blow  that  I  have  struck  ;  and,  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  tliat  what  I  have  written  is  true,  you  cannot, 
without  a  blush,  consent  to  be  the  associates,  sup¬ 
porters,  and  puppets  of  men  who  have  so  long 
used  you  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  It  you  do,  then  I  have  mistaken  your 
temper instead  of  writing  to  men,  I  have  been 
addressing  eunuchs  whom  party  connection  and 
weak  prejudices  have  emasculated.  I  shall  not 
believe  that  you  are  thus  degraded  until  you  prove 
if  by  your  own  act.  No;  I  have  entire  confidence 
in  j our  manliness  and  independence,  and  believe 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  from  so  in¬ 
jurious  an  alliance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  faithfully. 

Vox  Veritatis. 


WHSCELLAKEOUS  CORRESPONDEl^CE. 

fTo  the  KUitor  of  the  ^letlical  Times.] 

“  Doctors  dispuie  with  rancour  and  illwill ; 

They  form  sysUins,  doomid  loo  sure  to  kill.” 

The  discovery  of  trutli  must  always  afford 
unmixed  pleasure  to  an  intellectual  mind.  How- 
cv^er  tedious  and  perplexing  may  be  the  process 
which  elicits  that  truth,  a  succe.ssful  result  wiil 
more  than  amply  repay  the  toils  of  investigation. 

Medical  science,  more,  perhaps,  tlian  anv  other, 
demands  a  cautious  and  doubting  temper  for  as 
it  has  no  fi.\ed  premises  on  wliich  to  base  its  rea¬ 
soning,  we  must  be  often  obliged  to  hesitate  in  con¬ 
sidering  tlie  due  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
and,  therefore,  frequently  disposed  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  far  from  frutli,  the  correction  of  wliicli 
requires  much  time  and  patience.  So  long  as  tlie 


c.*scnce  of  life  remains  a  mystery,  so  long  may  we 
expect  that  a  wide  field  will  lie  afforded  to  tlie  vo¬ 
taries  of  tlie  healing  art  to  rlisjdiiy  tl’.eir  ingenuity 
and  zeal  in  the  formation  or  subversion  of  systems 
whicli,  emerging  from  the  deptlia  of  nnceifainty, 
are  destined  to  an  ephemeral  existence.  I  was  ltd 
to  tills  train  of  tlioiiglif,  on  tlie  perusal  of  a  letter 
from  your  liomcpopatlde  correspondent,  of  Norwich, 
in  rejjly  to  an  allopathist  who  severely  attacked  his 
cherished  doctrines. 

M  hile  w  illingly  admitting  the  candour  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  each,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  make 
the  following  remarks  on  the  error  which  the 
opposcr  of  Ilalmmann  is  said  to  have  coiinriitfed, 
and  from  which  the  esteemed  friends,  as  yet  tyros 
in  this  school,  are  lamented  not  to  liave  escaped. 

Your  allopathist,  on  the  one  hand,  declared  his 
body  to  be  in  llie  best  possible  state  of  probation 
for  experiment,  and  courageously  exposed  it  to  the 
entire  range  of  Hahnemann's  infinitesimal  battery; 
your  bomceo[)atbist,  on  the  otlier,  so  far  from  feel¬ 
ing  disposed  to  give  due  merit  to  tliis  voluntary 
martyrdom  in  tlie  cause  of  science,  rather  grumlilcs, 
that  the  doctor  did  not  previously  mortify  the  flesh 
and  present  himself  a  more  ajipropriate  and  meet 
offering  at  tlic  shrine  of  liis  revered  master. 

Your  Norwich  correspondent  tlien  asserts,  for  lie 
does  not  attempt  to  prove,  that  it  is  only  in  cases 
of  disease,  where  morbid  symptoms  are  present,  tliat 
their  medicines  prove  homoeopathic,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  any  effects  from 
tlicm,  unless  those  pathological  symjitoms  are  ap¬ 
parent,  or  the  experimentalist’s  body  so  prepared 
as  to  be  delicate,  irritable,  and  sensitive  to  their 
minute  doses.  An  illustration  is  advanced  to  en¬ 
force  the  weight  of  the  a.'ssertion,  and  agents  from 
every  kingdom  of  Nature  are  invoked.  The 
homceopailiisl  lierc,  however,  altogether  forgets  tlmt 
some  of  these  substances— “  musk,”  aroma  of  hay 
{antlioxanthurn  odoratum,  L.),  See.,  will  positively 
not  affect  the  body  when  in  an  abnormal  state,  for 
instance,  when  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  tiic  nares 
is  inflamed,  as  every  one  who  lias  had  a  “cold  in 
the  head”  must  liave  experienced.  M’e  perceive, 
tlien,  tliat  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  substances 
mentioned,  health  is  no  obstacle  to  tlie  action  of  tiieso 
medicinal  agents  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  their  action.  li,  therefore, 
health  be  a  paramount  requisite  in  iiroducing  me¬ 
dicinal  symptoms  from  substances  taken  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  state  of  dilution,  the  rational  c.xiieiiinentalist 
would  naturally  choose  the  same  normal  state  of 
body  when  trying  the  effects  of  other  attenuated 
substances  on  tlie  same.  He  never  could  infer 
tliat  his  bod}’,  prepara ttir}'  to  tlicexjieriment,  should 
be  in  a  state  of  disease.  The  allopathist,  then, 
having  observed  no  symptoms  from  the  diluted 
medicines  be  took,  was  borne  out  in  the  conciusion 
he  drew,  that  their  absence  was  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  their  inertness,  for  he  could,  at  will,  pro¬ 
duce  eiFects  by  simply  increasing  the  dose.  As  to 
the  abnormal  symptoms  wliich  the  experimentalist 
said^  he  felt  after  taking  a  large  miinbcr  oj  globules 
—  viz.,  heat,  dryness  ot  throat — I  look  on  tliese  as 
either  purely  accidental,  or  iiroduced  from  the 
spirit  ot  wine  in  which  the  medicines  were  diluted. 
Each  globule  contains  six  drops  of  strong  rectified 
spirit;  now  supposing  he  took,  at  least,  twenty 
globules,  lie  would  then  liave  taken  about  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  spirits —  a  quantity  sufficient  to  produce 
the  above  symptoms  on  a  person  who  declares  be 
has  abstained,  for  many  years,  from  all  stimulants. 

To  iisk,  why,  if  these  infinite  iniinUe  particles 
affect  tile  body  even  in  apparent  health,  other  jiar- 
ticles  ot  matter  sliould  be  elef  intd  incapable  of  act¬ 
on  llio  body  in  a  state  of  disease  ;  to  this,  I  reply, 
that  as  the  terms  contained  in  the  question  are  not 
correlative,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  answer, 
u  liat  can  be  predicated  of  the  one— health — cannot 
be  ])rcd:catefj  ot  the  other,  viz.,  di-^ease. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  tliat  the  allopathist  did  not 
commence  ids  ordeal  by  taking  tlie  bark,  in  the 
usual  doses,  and  observing  if  iuterinitteiit  fever  was 
produced  :  for  tliis  alleged  result  is  llie  key- 
-stone  on  which  Ilahnmanii’s  entire  medical  fabric 
is  supported ;  from  this  lie  proclaimed  to  the 
world  his  great  etpwa,  siniilia  similibics  curan- 
tur.”  With  regard,  however,  to  tliis  vaunted  dis¬ 
covery,  it  must  be  lamented  that  wc  are  left  so  much 


in  obscurity  :  the  doses,  the  time  of  taking  them, 
the  peculiar  type  of  fever  produced,  are  carried  with 
Hahnrnann  to  the  grave.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  founder  of  a  system  would  have  been  most 
scrupulous  in  noting  the  particulars  of  an  experi¬ 
ment,  on  wliich  not  only  his  own  fame  and  repu¬ 
tation  depended,  but  whicli  if  true,  would  prove 
so  very  beneficial  to  mankind.  Tlie  allopathist 
may,  indeed,  try  the  experiment,  but  I  fear  he 
will  find  himself  in  tlie  same  position,  and  require 
tlie  same  patience — as  the  rustic  immortalized  by 
the  Roman  bard  : — 

“  Kusticiis  expectat,  duin  drffluit  nninif,  atille 
Labilur  et  labiiur  in  oinne  volubilis  icvum.” 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  grati¬ 
fication  to  your  allopathic  correspondent  for  tlie 
very  able  and  lucid  manner  in  wbicli  lie  dissected 
anil  exposed  tlie  diyecta  membra,”  the  “  similia 
similibiis,”  of  Ilidiiiniaun. 

Sir,  apologizing  for  the  length  of  these  remarks, 
I  bog  to  subscribe  myself,  to  your  useful  paper, 
always  '  Tenax. 


THE  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 


[To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Mr.  Editor, — Tbe  letter  of  “  Caiididus,”  which 
apjieaivd  in  your  Medical  Times  of  November  28, 
is  as  remarkable  for  its  malignity  as  its  ignorance. 

“  Candidus”  sets  out  by  assuming  what  has  no 
existence,  and  tlien  passes  judgment  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  practitioner,  by  calling  him  in  no  very  ambi¬ 
guous  terms,  “Thief.”  1  must  hope  that  “  Can¬ 
didus  ”  sent  you  his  name  before  you  admitted  bis 
letter;  and  I  have  not  much  doubt  that  so  directly 
personal  is  his  epistle  in  some  parts  as  to  justify  a 
belief  tliat  he  is  amenable  to  the  usual  forms  of 
society  for  the  coarseness  of  his  attack. 

1  gatlier  from  “  Candidas’’  these  charges  against 
the  general  jiractitioner : — Jst.  That  he  sends  much 
more  medicine  to  patients  than  their  condition  and 
disease  reijuire  ;  2ud.  That  he  is  not  the  friend  of 
tlie  poor  which  he  pretends  to  be.  “Candidus” 
has  given  us  nothing  but  general  censure,  un¬ 
supported  by  one  single  fact.  I  shall  not  ibllow 
so  Iiad  ail  example,  but  endeavour  to  sliovv,  by  evi¬ 
dence  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  bis  assump¬ 
tion  is  false,  and  bis  judgment  malignant.  His 
first  assertion  is,  that  we  give  drugs  in  excess 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  greater 
amount  of  remuneration  than  the  nature  ot  the 
services  justify.  Now,  hereljoiri  issue  with  “  Can- 
dicus,”  arid  proceed  to  the  evidence  in  support  of 
my  dtniai. 

Some  time  ago  I  required  a  consultation  with 
Dr.  Bright,  and  we  met  according  to  appointment. 
After  seeing  our  patient  we  retired  into  another 
room,  and,  having  agreed  upon  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  the  doctor  took  up  his  pen,  and,  being  about 
to  write  his  prescription,  I  stopped  him  and  said — 
“  You  know  my  plan  is  never  to  send  medicine 
merely  for  the  sake  of  having  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  bill,  but  always  to  charge  for  my  profes¬ 
sional  visits  where  medicine  is  not  required,  or,  if 
icquired,  not  in  sucli  quantity  as  to  pay  me  for 
my  time.’’  His  reply  was — “  Well,  that  is  all  very 
correct,  but  really  the  public  is  very  much  abused 
oil  this  point.  lu  consequence  of  this  notion,  that 
medicines  are  given  in  excess,  the  wealthy  part  of 
the  community  does  not  get  one  half  the  ()uantity 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  I  can  assure  you  tliat  my  liospital 
patients  get  double  the  medicines  that  the  ricli  do, 
because  I  am  unshackled  in  my  treatment  by  any 
errimeous  feeling  ;  and  no  one  can  suppose  that  we 
prescribe  more  drugs  for  hospital  patients  tliaii  are 
absolutely  necessary.’’ 

I  presume  that  “Candidus”  will  not  doubt  Dr. 
Briglit’s  honour,  call  in  question  liis  experience,  or 
dispute  bis  judgment;  and  I  appeal  to  the  reports 
of  cases  ill  your  journal  for  the  confirination  of 
this  fact — tliat  in  all  tlie  hospitals  of  this  kingdom 
the  poor  receive  more  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
llieir  maladies,  than  the  lieh  do  in  their  private 
dwellings. 

Ill  siqiport  of  this  statement,  I  know  that  tlie  me¬ 
dical  (ie|>artment  of  one  of  our  large  hospitals  cost 
tlie  friends  of  that  institution  more  than  £f),<X)0  iu 
one  year  for  drugs  aud  medicaments. 
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If  any  one  doubt  these  statements,  let  him  go  to 
the  wards  of  any  of  our  hospitals,  and  examine  the 
treatment  as  recorded  in  the  books  kcjit  for  llial 
purpose. 

Having  disposed  of  one  part  of  tlie  charge  against 
us  by  evidence  of  an  unanswerable  and  public  na¬ 
ture,  I  proceed  to  adduce  another  rtfutution  from  a 
private  source. 

I  took  the  first  ten  natnes  entered  upon  iiiy  day¬ 
book  of  this  the  30th  of  November,  and  having 
made  an  aggregate  of  the  medicines  sent  to  these 
ten  persons— all  occupying  stations  of  great  re¬ 
spectability,  and  i)erfeclly  ready  to  take  what¬ 
ever  was  sent  them — I  found  the  amount  to  be 
26s.,  giving  something  more,  upon  tiie  average, 
tlian  2s.  6d.  cacli ;  one  of  these  patients  living 
three  miles  and  a  li.-df  fro.m  my  door. 

It  can  be  said  tliat  I  am  an  exception.  Sir,  I 
know  that  I  am  no  exception,  Imt  that  all  my  pro¬ 
fessional  bretliren  are  more  anxious  to  liolii  tlic 
confidence  and  affection  of  their  friends,  tliaii  to 
rob  tliern  of  their  money  by  sending  drugs.  Tiie 
gratuitous  and  ill-placed  attack  of  “  Caudidus,”  as 
10  our  devotion  to  the  poor,  and  our  motives,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  very  grossest  ignorance. 

Did  “  Candidns”  ever  hear  of  the  cholera  ?  Is  he 
old  enough  to  remember  the  visit  wliichtiiatfriglitful 
malady  made  to  this  country  some  years  ago?  Does 
he  remember  or  forget  how  many  of  his  order  ran 
away  from  their  post,  and  loft  the  poor  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  general  practitioner?  and  does  lie 
know  how  tiie  general  practitioner  met  the  pesti¬ 
lential  curse  over  the  wliole  lengtii  and  breadtli  of 
the  land  ?  I  will  tell  him — just  as  poor  Sidney 
Bernard,  of  the  Eclair,  did — bj'  devoting  himself  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor,  an:!  in  sup¬ 
plying  him  not  only  with  those  horrid  drugs  wliicli 
so  sliock  tile  delicate  sensibility  of  “  Cundidiis,’’ 
but  with  food  and  money  also. 

I  have  been  mixed  up  witli  the  )>oor,  more  or 
less,  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  during  all  that 
period  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  tliat  no 
law  ever  lias  been,  or  ever  can  be,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  this  country,  which  will  do  otlier- 
wise  than  leave  tiie  poor,  in  their  hour  ofsickucss 
and  destitution,  to  the  benevolence  and  kind  feeling 
of  the  general  practitioner.  And  I  vvill  add  more, 
that  during  all  that  time  I  have  never  met  witli 
one  single  instance  of  gross  ingratitude  from  any 
of  the  poor,  towards  whom  I  had  ever  shown  offices 
of  kindness. 

Every  simpleton  must  be  aware  tliat  the  Poor 
Law  has  failed, in  consequence  of  llie  framers  of  tiie 
bill  liaving  misunderstood  the  relation  in  wliich  the 
j)oor  stood  to  the  general  practitioner.  So  fur 
from  feeling  any  degradation  from  using  and  com¬ 
pounding  my  own  drugs,  I  really  feel  that  it  gives 
us  an  immeasurable  superiority.  Many  of  my 
friends  to  whom  I  have  given  prescriptions  on  tlitir 
leaving  home,  have  declared  that  they  have  never 
lieenaOleto  gel  them  made  up  twice  alike;  and 
every  one  must  be  aware  how  ignorant  tiie  other 
classes  in  medicine  and  surgery  are  of  all  tliat  be¬ 
longs  to  the  very  instruments  by  wliich  tliey  hope 
to  effect  the  cure  of  disease. 

Is  this  wise  ?  is  it  honest  ?  No,  Sir,  it  is  false 
pride,  and  deserves  contempt.  It  is,  in  fact, 
anotlier  phase  of  quackery,  substituting  parchment 
and  assumption  for  that  elementary  knowledge 
wliich  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
medical  education.  Senkx. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 


[To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Medical  Times.} 

Sir, — The  great  question,  of  Medical*  Reform, 
which  the  profession  have  now  determined  to  take 
up  in  earnest,  is  one  so  inseparably  mixed  up  with 
the  regulation  and  conduct  of  our  colleges  tliat  it 
Is  impossible  to  enter  upon  tlie  one  without  in¬ 
volving  the  other.  No  one  can  have  the  efirontery 
to  say  that  our  col'eges  represent  the  heads  of  the 
profession.  As  well  might  tlie  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  try  to  convince  us  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  heads  of  the  Church,  or  that  the  Society 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  represents  the  head  of  the  Law. 

I  am  sure  I  can  most  faithfully  say,  as  regards 
the  Cpllege  of  Surgeons,  that  it  is  a  complete 


failure.  I  liave  no  desire  to  belong  to  sucdi  a  college, 
nor  are  tliey  acknoivlcilged  as  tlie  liead  ;  neither 
shoul;!  I  feel  tlie  smallcHt  honour  in  being  elected 
to  its  councils  ;  for  wliat  iionour  is  it  lo  elect 
yourself,  and  what  lioumir  is  it  lo  be  associated 
witli  infidels  and  open  revilers  of  revelation — witli 
nieii  who  not  only  have  no  bowels  of  mercy  for 
tlidr  poor  and  destitute  professional  brolliers,  but 
wdio  use  the  lowest  qualities  of  mind  to  deceive  the 
public  into  the  delusion  tliat  their  own  members 
are  inferior  to  them?  “  The  eije  cannot  say  unto 
the  hand,  I  have  no  needo  fthee  ;  nor  ayain,  the  head 
to  the  feet,  I  hate  no  need  of  you.”  Are  colleges 
practising  siicli  ignoble  conduct  as  this,  to  be 
called  tlie  licad  of  a  profession  ?  Was  it  for  the 
manifestation  of  such  unusually  sordid  and  de¬ 
testable  conduct,  as  the  Council  of  tiie  College  of 
Surgeons  have  been  guilty  of,  tliat  the  heads  of 
Ollier  prolessiotis  luuo  been  brouglit  down  to 
posterity,  riding  on  hroiize  cliargcrs  and  standing 
on  tlie  tops  of  Corintluaii  columns?  I  liuve  been 
tuuglit  otherwise.  Let  me  ask  a  question  ;  wliut 
constitutes,  in  any  jirofession,  a  great  man  ?  Wlieii 
Koine  was  in  its  zenitli,  what  was  the  higiicst  re¬ 
ward  givcti  to  tliose  citizens  wild,  by  their  deeds, 
liad  made  themselves  great?  Dni  the  mural  or 
the  naval  crown  precede  the  civic?  By  no  means; 
on  the  contrai’y,  lie  who  wore  tlie  civic  crown  liad 
the  right  of  sitting  in  the  public  tlie.at.rcs,  on  the 
bench  adjoining  tiiose  allotted  only  to  senators, 
who  all  stood  up  in  deference,  on  the  enlnincc  of 
liim  wtio  wore  it.  Thus,  he  wlio  regarded  the  life 
of  a  fcllow-citizen  was  more  highly  esteemed  than 
he  who  could  take  a  city  or  gain  a  battle.  We  are 
thus  led  to  understand,  that  when  the  greatest 
city  of  the  world  was  in  her  higliest  glory,  the 
development  ot  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature 
was  more  highly  distinguished  'than  the  mere 
naked  talent.  But  in  this  country  a  man  may  be  a 
perfect  misanthropist,  an  infidel,  a  rnanslayer  ;  but 
none  of  the.se  are  a  barrier  to  the  selV-electcd 
Council  of  the  College  of  Sur.^eons,  who,  pure  in 
their  own  estimation  as  the  vestals  of  old,  and,  as 
if  to  mock  their  purity,  have  the  maces  of  tlie 
PrcL'tors  borne  before  them. 

But,  Sir,  does  not  the  deformity  of  these  very 
men  attract  the  notice  of  all  around  them  ?  What 
would  you  siiy  if  it  were  possible  to  meet  a  jicrson 
walking  in  tlie  streets,  with  one  side  of  his  body 
symmetrically  formed,  while  tlie  other  was  dis¬ 
torted  and  shrivelled  ?  Would  you  not  behold  him 
with  wonder,  keeping  your  eye  upon  him  as  Hunter 
did  on  O’Brien,  if  iioi>]y  a  time  might  not  arrive  when 
such  an  object  would  be  a  lit  subject  to  figu.-e  in  the 
Mu.seum?  And  yet,  if  the  bodily  conformation  can  be 
so  inucli  a  matter  of  astonishment,  how  is  it  that  a 
similar  deformity  of  mind  gets  overlooked?  Tlie 
truth  is,  it  is  not  overlooked,  and  for  twenty  long 
years  we  have  openly  protested  against  the  evil ;  * 
but  the  glory  of  greater  nations  than  our  own  has 
passed  away  because  tliey  fostered  similar  injas- 
tiee,  and,  if  we  cease  to  be  a  nation,  it  wdl  be  be¬ 
cause  our  counsellor.s  have  turned  away  their  « ars 
Iroin  the  cry  of  injustice  and  oppression.  “He 
hatli  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  hut  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?” 

1  am.  Sir,  your  faithfid  servant, 

A  Gexer-S-i.  I’K.ecriTioxEii. 

*  Why  do  not  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  resign  ?  Why  are  they  so  anxious  that  the 
Minister  of  State  should  be  brought  round  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  college  is  all  perfection  ?  Because  tlieir 
by-laws  are  unjust,  and,  their  reputation  being 
built  upon  them,  they  must  fall  lo  their  proper 
level  whenever  they  are  rescinded.  Fear  not,  my 
brother  practitioner.s,  though  your  necks  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  under  the  feet  of  your  most  malicious  enemie.x. 
Fear  not,  for  it  is  impossible  to  last. 


UTERINE  HEMORKIIAGE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Permit  me,  through  your  pages — with  all 
due  deference  to  Dr.  Torbock,  but  in  justice  to  my 
rnuch-respectcd  preceptor.  Dr.  Wm.  Campbell,  of 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  X  was  many  years  ago  both 


pupil  and  assistant,  and,  therefore,  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  carrying  into  practice  his  instructions,  and 
also  of  assisting  him  to  carry  out  tho>e  principle.^ 
practically  to  his  class — to  say  that,  if  Dr.  Torbock 
will  reler  to  Dr.  Campbell’s  work  ou  Midwiferj', 
&c.,  published  in  183:3,  lie  will  find  that,  years 
previously  lo  that  date,  stimulants  were  employed 
by  him  in  extreme  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  ; 
wliich  practice  1  then  pui'sned,  and  still  continue 
whenever  a  ease  presents  itself,  never  liaviinr  used 
any  stimulant  but  the  01.  terehinth.,  and  that  morc' 
or  less  diluted  (its  effects  always  proving  highly 
satisiaciorj’  to  me).  Other  sfimnlatits  might  prove 
eipiuHy  efficacious  and  safe,  and  I  think  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  Dr.  Radford’s  cases  may 
very  properly  be  attributed  to  the  stimulant  effects 
ol  galvanism.  I  have  always  considered  that,  in 
titc  e.xfi'eme  cases  ot  uterine  lieniorrhagG  arising 
from  exhaustion  and  a  relaxed  state  of  the  nteru^ 
local  stimulants  are  indicati.'d,  and  I  should 
be  very  much  more  disposed  to  place  confidence 
in  tlieiii  for  their  speedy,  perinunent,  and  safe 
aetioii,  tliaii  to  any  other  means  with  which  I 
have  been  made  acquainted. 

The  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  I 
trust  Dr.  Torbock  will  not  neglect  to  favour  us 
with  his  cases. 

Geo.  Woollam,  M.D.,  &c. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Dec.  14. 


E.XTRAOIIDINARY  CORONERS’  INQUESTS. 

[lo  tlie  Eflitorof  tlie  Medical  Times, } 

Sir,  I  send  for  your  perusal  the  reports  of 
two  inquests,  held  la.st  week  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
extra  Ued  from  Berrow's  Worcester  Journal. 

The  first  case  is  remarkable,  as  showing  with 
what  impunity  chemists  and  their  assistants  are 
permitted  to  practise  in  this  locality. 

You  will  observe,  that  not  one  word  of  caution 
to  the  chemist,  nor  one  word  of  comment  on  the 
illegality  of  his  conduct,  escaped  from  the  coroner, 
whose  duty  it  obviously  was  to  warn  him  against, 
in  future,  ignorantly  trifling  with  the  lives  "of  the 
public. 

Now,  here  is  a  clear  case  for  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company,  with  the  best  evidence  of  infringement 
of  their  laws  by  an  unlicensed  man,  read}''  pre- 
jiared  for  them.  Will  tliey  take  cognizance  of  it? 
I  fear  not. 

The  second  case  reported  is  notable  from  the 
extraordinary  evidence  of  the  medical  witness. 

In  answer  to  a  very  pertinent  question  by  one 
of  the  jury,  he  observes,  that  “  if  life  had  been 
destroyed  previous  to  immersion,  tlie  deceased’s 
body  would  have  been  warm,  or  icarmer  than  it 
was.”  Now,  this  sounds  so  very  like  an  outrage 
on  common  sense  that  it  appears  to  rne  incredible 
that  a  coroner,  possessing  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  medical  jurisprudence,  or  even  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence,  could  allow  such  an  observation 
to  pass  for  evidence,  without  requiring  further 
explanation  of  so  singular  a  phenomenon. 

I  think.  Sir,  you  w’ill  agree  witli  me,  that  in¬ 
quests  conducted  in  the  loose  and  inefficient 
way  in  wtiicli  these  have  evidently  been,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  so  many  judicial  farces,  and  as  a 
wanton  expenditure  of  the  public  money:  more¬ 
over,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  bring  tlie  coroner’s 
court  into  greater  contempt  than  recent  notorious 
events  have  already  involved  it  in. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  A.  II.  IT. 


QUALIFICATIONS  AND  TITLES. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  iiledical  Times.] 

Sill, — Observing  among  your  answers  to  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  number  of  your  journal  for  31st 
October  two  replies  which  I  believe  culcnlattd  to 
convey  erroneous  impressions,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
siijiplying  what  appears  to  me  the  necessary  correc¬ 
tion.  The  matters  icfcried  to  arc,  the  respective 
characters  of  the  examinations  (or  the  iiitra  and 
extra-urban  license  of  tlie  College  of  Physicians, 
and  the  kind  of  e.xamination  required  for  a  diploma 
at  St,  Andrew’s, 
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With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  points,  I  have 
good  reason  to  know — my  information  being  de¬ 
rived  from  trustworthy  licentiates  of  each  class — 
that  you  were  wrong  in  stating  that  “  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  extra-urban  licentiates  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  intra- urban  licentiates.”  The 
candidates  for  the  extra-license  do  in  fact  undergo 
a  very  trivial  examination,  neither  in  severity,  ex¬ 
tent,  or  duration  equalling  that  required  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  license  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company  ; 
while  the  intra-urbans  are  exposed  to  a  very  careful 
and  complete  ordeal,  on  three  separate  days,  in 
writing,  besides  being  frequently  called  upon  to 
answer  viva  voce  questions,  some  of  which  are  put 
and  required  to  be  answered  in  Latin.  A  know- 
ledge  of  this  difference  in  the  qualifications  de¬ 
manded  of  the  two  classes  of  candidates  has  led  to 
a  corresponding  demarcation  as  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  to  be  possessed  by  candidates  for  the 
office  of  physician  in  many  of  our  provincial  hos¬ 
pitals  ;  licentiates  being  in  many  cases  admissible, 
but  extra-licentiates,  unless  furnished  with  other 
degrees,  not  so. 

Next,  as  to  the  examination  at  St.  Andrew’s. 
Here  again  your  reply  would  lead  to  a  very  unjust 
estimate  of  the  true  character  of  the  examinations. 
I  have  learnt  the  particulars  of  several  examinations 
undergone  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
this  university,  and  feel  very  confident  that  they 
are  calculated  thoroughly  to  test  the  competency  of 
those  who  submit  to  them.  The  proportion  of  re¬ 
jected  candidates  there,  is,  I  believe,  larger  than  at 
any  other  of  the  Scotch  universities ;  and  those  who 
have  presented  themselves  for  examination,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  such  a  gentle  test  as  it  has  pleased 
some  detractors  to  assert  is  all  they  have  to  expect, 
have  gone  away  again,  convinced  to  their  cost  of  the 
error  into  which  they  have  been  drawn.  I  would 
refer  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  interested  in 
the  matter  to  a  refutation,  published  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  of  certain  aspersions  which  had  been  cast 
upon  their  system  and  practice,  in  the  granting  of 
medical  degrees.  Your  “worthy  friend  hard  by” 
is  as  far  out  in  the  pounds,  shill ingSj  and  pence 
part  of  his  answer,  as  in  the  sneer  implied  in  his  ex¬ 
clusive  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fees,  which, 
instead  of  being  from  “  seven  to  ten  pounds,”  is 
twenty-five  or  twenty- six  pounds. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Nov.  17.  X.  Q.  Z. 

*,*  AVe  retain  our  opinion  both  on  the  merits 
of  St.  Andrew’s  and  the  distinction  between  the 
examinations  at  the  London  College  of  Physicians. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  WEEK. 


INQUESTS  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at  the 
Falcon  Tavern,  before  H.  O.  Hunt,  Esq.,  coroner, 
and  a  very  intelligent  jury,  on  the  body  of  an  in¬ 
fant,  aged  three  months,  the  son  of  some  labouring 
people  named  Taylor,  living  by  the  water-side  in 
that  town.  After  the  jury  had  been  duly  sworn, 
they  proceeded  to  view  the  body  ;  on  their  return 
the  first  witness  called  was  the"  mother  of  the  in¬ 
fant,  who  stated  that  her  name  was  Caroline 
Taylor,  wife  of  John  Taylor.  The  child  was  about 
twelve  weeks  old,  and  had  been  unwell  a  fortnight ; 
on  Wednesday  it  was  worse,  and  she  went  to  Mr’. 
Kendall’s,  a  cheminL  whose  assistant  gave  her  a 
cough  mixture,  and  requested  her  to  call  again  in 
the  evening,  when  Mr.  Kendall  would  beat  home : 
she  did  so,  and  received  another  mixture,  which 
appeared  to  relieve  the  child.  On  Thursday  evening 
she  thought  the  infant  so  much  better  that,  with 
the  advice  of  a  neighbour,  she  went  to  bed  early  ; 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  she  awoke,  and 
perceived  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  child, 
and  called  up  a  young  woman  who  slept  in  the  same 
room,  and  who  knocked  against  the  wall  for  a 
neighbour,  but  before  she  could  come  in  the  child 
died.— F.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  in  his  evidence,  said  ho 
had  made  -d post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  ; 
found  the  lungs  inflamed,  and  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
gestion,  the  viscera  and  bowels  in  a  healthy  state. 
He  considered  the  immediate  cause  of  the  child’s 


death  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  had  no 
doubt,  if  proper  medical  advice  had  been  obtained 
a  fortnight  sooner,  the  child’s  life  would  have  been 
saved. — Verdict,  “  Died  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.” — The  coroner  afterwards  addressed  the 
mother  of  the  child,  and  said  it  could  not  be  too 
widely  known  amongst  the  poor,  that  medical  aid 
could  at  any  time  be  obtained  by  applying  to  any 
of  the  district  medical  officers  of  the  union. 

Another  inquest  was  held,  at  the  Falcon  Tavern, 
on  the  same  day,  before  the  same  coroner  and  a 
respebtable  jury,  on  the  body  of  a  man  named 
Skinner,  who  was  found  drowned,  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  last,  close  to  the  floodgates  of  a  w'eir  that  is 
thrown  partly  across  the  Avon,  opposite  the  village 
of  Luddington,  near  to  Stratford-oii-Avon.  The 
deceased  was  of  very  intemperate  habits,  and,  after 
indulging  in  drink,  became  much  depressed  in 
spirits,  frequently  complaining  that  his  head  was 
affected,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  had  made 
two  previous  attempts  to  drown  himself.  He  was 
a  tailor  by  trade,  and  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
different  farmers  in  the  country  to  make  clothes, 
and  always  bore  a  good  character  for  honesty  and 
general  inoft'ensive  manners. — Richard  Riley  w'as 
the  first  witness  sworn,  who  deposed  to  the  finding 
of  the  body  when  he  went  down  to  draw  Mr.  Bod- 
dington’s  cel-traps  at  the  floodgates ;  did  not  know 
who  he  was. — Thomas  Dyke  deposed  that  he  was 
constable  of  the  hamlet  of  Luddington;  was  present 
when  the  body  was  taken  out  of  the  water;  knew 
him  to  be  John  Skinner,  a  tailor,  who  lodged  at 
Shottery ;  his  fingers  were  slightly  contracted. 
Perceived  a  boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Coles  a  short 
distance  below;  the  lock  with  which  it  had  been 
fastened  to  the  post  had  been  taken  aw^ay.  Saw 
the  boat  secure  at  about  six  o’clock  the  previous 
evening.  The  body  discovered  nearly  twenty  yards 
from  the  boat. — The  coroner  inquired,  if  the 
floodgates  were  closed,  could  a  person  walk  over 
them? — Mr  Boddington  ;  It  was  quite  impossible. 
—  F.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  on  being  sworn,  stated  that 
on  Friday  afternoon  he  had  made  an  external  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  body.  Found  no  marks  of  violence 
or  bruises ;  noticed  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  cuticle 
of  the  forehead  ;  the  body  was  extremely  cold ; 
froth  issuing  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Saw 
the  body  twelve  hours  after  it  had  been  taken  out ; 
the  hands  were  slightly  clenched.  He  had  no 
doubt  the  internal  ap])earances  would,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  correspond  with  the  external.— One  of  the 
jury  :  Did  the  body  present  appearances  similar  to 
those  of  persons  accidentally  drowned? — Mr. 
Pritchard  considered  it  did.  If  life  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  previous  to  immersion,  the  body  would 
have  been  warm,  or  warmer  than  it  was,  and  would 
not  have  had  the  appearances  it  exhibited  on  his 
examination  of  it. — John  Pace  deposed  that  the 
deceased  had  lodged  with  him  fourteen  years  ;  he 
would  have  been  sixty-one  years  of  age  shortly 
after  Christmas;  saw  him  last  alive  on  Wednesday 
night.  The  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  early 
rising.  When  the  witness  pas.=ed  through  Skinner’s 
room,  he  found  he  was  not  there.  About  twenty 
years  since  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide; 
repeated  the  attempt  seven  years  ago.  Always  con¬ 
sidered  he  was  of  a  quiet  disposition,  but  given  to 
drinking. — In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  juror, 
the  witness  said  he  did  not  hear  any  noise  in  the 
night. — Mary  Robins  was  the  last  witness  called. 
She  was  first  cousin  to  the  deceased,  and  corrobo¬ 
rated  Pace  as  to  the  deceased’s  drinking  propensity^, 
and  his  attempts  at  self-destruction.  Saw  him  last 
alive  on  Sunday,  when  he  took  shelter  in  her  house 
from  a  shower  oi  rain,  and  partook  of  some  dinner. 
—The  coroner  inquired  from  the  Luddington  con¬ 
stable  if  any  money  was  found  on  the  deceased  ? — 
Mr.  Dyke  said  that  nothing  but  two  or  three  pieces 
of  chaik  were  found  on  him. — The  coroner  very 
clearly  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict,”  Found  drowned,  but  how  he  got 
into  the  water  there  was  no  evidence  to  show.” 


Promotioxs  axd  Appointments. — H.  D 
Shea,  Surgeon  and  liledical- storekeeper,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A.  R.  R.  Preston,  Acting-Assistant- 
Surgeon,  to  the  Bramble.  Salter  Lh'esay,  Surgeon, 
to  the  Albatross., 


Naval  Appointments.— John  Wilson  (B.), 
surgeon,  to  the  Caledonia.  Charles  S.  Lester,  as¬ 
sistant-surgeon,  to  the  Recruit.  Henry  Wellings, 
acting  a.ssistant  surgeon,  to  the  Albatross.  Bernard 
Delaney,  acting  assistant-surgeon,  to  the  Cale¬ 
donia. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — Gentlemen 
admitted  members  on  Friday,  Dec.  11  : — H.  Hay- 
craft,  R.  M.  Craven,  C.  Palmer,  G.  Holland,  H. 
Sutherin,  W.  H.  Clarke,  M.  Francis,  R.  Allen, 
J.  S.  Beale,  G.  H.  Edwards,  C.  R.  Robinson,  and 
J.  Kidd.  Members  admitted  fellows  by  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  lOlh  inst.  :--Messrs.  R.  W.  Bloxam; 
Isle  of  Wight ;  G.  B.  Childs,  Fore-street,  London, 
J.  Jones,  Judd-street,  Brunswick- square;  F.  J. 
Toulmin,  Upper  Clapton. 

Ferruginous  Remedies.— It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  in  relation  to  ferruginous  remedies,  that  they 
were  used  by  the  ancients  in  chronic  enlargements 
of  the  spleen.  Jackenius,  quoted  by  Orfila,  says, 
“  Ferrum  ab  antiquis  celebratum  in  splenis  af- 
fectibus,  qua  et  hodie  non  sine  fructu  utimur.” 
(Hip.  Chym.  Prsef.)  This  practice  is  still  followed 
in  Italy,  not  only  in  this  disease,  but  also  in  all 
chronic  visceral  enlargements.  'The  soluble  salts 
of  iron  are  chiefly  used,  as  the  sulphate,  in  doses 
offrom  three  to  eighteen  or  twenty  grains,  or  more, 
in  the  day.  In  the  latter  doses  the  sulphate  of  iron 
lowers  the  pulse  remarkably,  like  digitalis  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine;  and  it  is  really  incredible  how 
the  physicians  of  Paris  retain  with  such  obstinacy 
the  opinion  that  chalybeates  are  tonics  and  ex¬ 
citants.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  convince  oneself 
to  the  contrary.  Give  a  patient  from  acute  rheu¬ 
matism,  or  other  inflammatory  disease,  twenty,  forty, 
sixty  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  six  ounces  of 
water  (a  spoonful  each  hour),  and  observe  its  effects. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger.- -“  Ann.  de  Thera- 
peutique,”  Dec.,  1846. —  [Although  ferruginous  re¬ 
medies  are  great  favourites  with  us,  and  we  con¬ 
stantly  employ  them  in  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases, 
yet  we  must  range  ourselves  with  the  obstinate 
physicians  of  Paris  in  rejecting  them  in  acute 
affections,  until  better  evidence  has  been  given  of, 
at  least,  their  innocuous  nature  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. — Ed.] 
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COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE, 

Delivered  in  the  THEATRE  of  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Birmingham. 

By  SAMUEL  WRIGHT,  M.D., 

Physician  to  Queen’s  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Birmino-ham-  Phvsician  to  the  General  17  r  v  nr  i 

Senior  President,  of  the  Royal  Medical,  Royal  Physical,  Hunterian  Medical,  and’Cuvierian  Natural  Sry  Soriedes  0^  EiHnbufgh.Tc  ”  ^ 


Morbid  states  of  the  tongue  ;  artistical  illustrations 
thereof ;  furred  tongue,  imconnected  with  dys¬ 
pepsia,  often  seen  in  nervous  subjects ;  clean 
tongue  in  dyspeptics;  examples;  furred  tongue 
■  from  an  empty  or  a  full  stomach  ;  mental  emo¬ 
tions  affect  the  visible  condition  of  the  tongue  ; 
exa,mplcs  ;  cautions  respecting  the  examination  of 
this  organ  ;  physical  states  of  which  it  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  ;  improvement  of  its  appearance,  and  infer¬ 
ences  therefrom  ;  examples.  The  pulse  as  a  pa¬ 
thognomonic  sign  ;  cautions  respecting  examining 
it  earhj  in  consultation,  or  when  the  patient  is 
hurried  or  excited ;  idiosyncrasy  in  reference  to 
the  pulse ;  habitual  inteennission,  quickness,  or 
slowness,  of  the  heart's  action.  Necessity  of  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  secret iojis ;  manner  of 
making  it ;  physical  diagnosis,  hoio  and  where  to 
be  made. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  conclusion  of  our  last 
lecture,  I  remarked  to  you  how  numerous,  and 
how  necessary  to  be  known,  are  the  pathological 
relations  of  the  stomach  to  other  organs.  I 
cautioned  you,  to  be  ever  careful  in  investigating 
the  condition  and  function  of  the  alimentary’ 
apparatus.  To  thi.s  end,  amongst  other  matters  of 
inquiry,  the  appearance  ot  the  tongue  claims  your 
particular  attention.  This  organ,  as  you  know, 
performs  a  very  significant  part,  as  well  in  our 
moral  as  in  our  material  nature ;  it  represents, 
with  almost  equal  fidelity,  the  condition  of  our 
physical  and  immaterial  entities.  In  all  ages  its 
importance  and  jiower  have  been  acknowledged — 
from  the  period  when  Fulvia  tore  it  from  the 
mouth  of  the  martyred  Roman  orator,  and  bored  it 
tlirough  with  a  bodkin,  up  to  the  present  day, 
when  whole  books  are  filled  with  wonders  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Even  the  fine  arts  have  been  laid 
under  contribution  to  its  pathological  definition 
and  display,  for  we  have  elaborate  paintings  repre¬ 
senting  tongues  of  all  sizes  and  hues,  of  all  degrees 
ot  moisture  and  drymess,  with  coatings  of  fur  of  all 
depths,  and  of  any  colour  you  like.  Plaster  casts 
of  this  said  organ  are  also  provided,  to  show  how 
morbid  (^materially  I  mean)  it  may  become;  and  it 
will  be  no  wonder  it,  in  this  age  of  illustration,  we 
some  day  see  it  flattered  in  papier  much'e,  or  even 
in  marble. 

\yhilst  some  are  disposed,  in  a  prodigality  of 
prejudice,  to  look  upon  the  tongue  as  pathogno¬ 
monic  of  nearly  all  the  “  ills  that  flesh  is  heir'to," 
others  make  comparatively  light  of  it,  and  consider 
its  testimony  as  little  trustworthy.  To  be  amongst 
the  best  judges  on  the  subject,  is  to  belong  to 
neither  of  these  parties.  As  a  rule,  the  tongue  is  a 
very  faithful  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 


alimentary  organs ;  but  its  evidences  are  not  un¬ 
exceptionable.  A  furred  tongue,  for  instance,  is  a 
common  indication  of  dyspepsia,,  but  it  is  not  a 
constant  one.  You  sometimes  meet  with  irritable, 
nervous  subjects,  whose  tongues  are  habitually 
furred,  yet  without  any  signs  or  symptoms  what¬ 
ever  of  gastric  derangement.  Others,  again,  will 
have  clean  tongues,  and  of  natural  redness, 
whilst  they  are  sufiering  from  severe  stomach  dis¬ 
order.  I  called  your  attention  to  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  other  morning,  in  the  person  of  a  female, 
the  subject  of  very  severe  pyrosis.  During  the 
three  weeks  that  she  has  been  under  my  care,  the 
tongue  has  never  lost  its  cleanliness  or  good  colour. 
I  once  had  a  dispensary  patient  afflicted  with 
scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  of  which  he  died,  yet  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  the  tongue  was  scarcely  ever 
furred  or  dry.  Various  circumstances  exert  a  re¬ 
markable  influence  upon  this  organ.  Some  people, 
otherwise  healthy,  get  a  furred  clammy  tongue  if 
their  stomaehsare  empty  a  little  longer  than  usual; 
it  is  the  case  with  myself:  I  invariably  exhibit 
this  peculiarity  in  a  morning,  if  I  go  supperless, 
to  bed.  Others  have  their  tongues  furred  always 
when  their  stomachs  are  full ;  the  coating  continues 
only  during  digestion,  and  passes  off  as’  this  func¬ 
tion  ceases.  Mental  and  moral  emotions  affect  th'e 
condition  of  the  tongue  in  a  singular  manner ; 
perhaps  it  never  becomes  morbid  without  the  ner¬ 
vous  function,  in  its  higher  offices,  being  somewhat 
implicated.  This  would  e.xplain  why  a  furred 
tongue  is  so  rarely  met  with  in  the  inferior 
animals.  It  may  happen,  and  I  think  not 
unlikely,  that  in  dyspepsia,  the  disorder  the 
brain  suffers,  sympathetically  with  the  stomach, 
has  as  much  share  as  this  organ  itself  in  giving  the 
tongue  its  characteristic  coating.  Certain  it  is,  as 
I  have  said,  that  the  feelings  of  the  mind  will,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  render  a  clean  tongue  a  foul  one. 
This  is  a  subject  which  I  have  been  induced 
curiously  to  inquire  into  for  some  years  past,  and  I 
have  seldom  met  with  an  exception  to  what  I  have 
just  observed.  Among  the  profoundly  studious, 
amongst  those  terrified  by  sudden  apprehensions,  or 
shocked  by  the  sudden  advent  of  ill  news;  among 
the  hypochondriacal,  hysterical,  gloomy,  and  de¬ 
sponding,  you  will  find  many  examples  of  the 
mind  s  influence,  in  this  particular,  upon  the  body. 
A  patient  of  mine,  living  near  this  town,  will  well 
illustrate  what  I  say.  He  is  a  man  of  remarkably 
good  constitution,  and  moulded  like  a  miniature 
Hercules.  Moreover,  he  has  no  encumbrances ;  an 
excellent  mercantile  business,  that  takes  up  little 
of  his  time,  is  partial  employment  for  him,  leaving 
him  many  leisure  hours  in  every  day  that  he  has 


some  difficulty  in  disposing  of.  These  he  chiefly 
occupies  in  fancying  himself  the  victim  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  kinds  of  ailment.  There  is  no  disease  in  the 
nosology  too  much  for  his  imagination.  Of  course, 
these  things  are  all  imaginary,  and  tiresome  enough 
to  listen  to,  when  your  judgment  and  sense  of 
justice  tell  you  that  it  is  not  a  case  for  “  physic  and 
a  physician.”  You  will  anticipate  my  saying  that 
this  gentleman  is  possessed  of  a  most  unfortunate 
nervous  sensibility,  which  chiefly  manifests  itself  in 
an  ideal  pathology,  all  reflected  upon  his  own 
person.  The  peculiarity  in  point,  however,  which 
I  chiefly  wish  to  speak  of,  refers  to  his  tongue.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  him  with  this  organ  quite  clean 
(although  I  have  not  once  attended  him  for  dys¬ 
pepsia),  yet  the  readiness  with  which  it  acquires  a 
fur  is  very  remarkable.  Many  times  have  I  ex¬ 
amined  his  tongue,  and  found  it  comparatively  what 
it  ought  to  be,  before  hearing  a  recital  of  his 
imaginary  maladies ;  and  after  this,  in  some 
quarter  or  half  an  hour’s  detail,  that  same 
tongue  has  put  on  an  aspect  almost  like  that 
of  flannel.  I  am  at  this  time  attending,  with  Mr. 
Carter,  a  patient,  one  amongst  the  pitiable  many, 
who  have  seen  better  days.  I  shall  take  occasion 
hereafter  to  give  you  his  case  in  due  detail,  but,  for 
the  present,  I  may  observe  that  his  tongue  has  the 
peculiarity  characteristic  of  the  one  just  spoken  of. 
I  should  premise,  however,  that  there  is  a  fancied 
trouble  in  the  one  instance,  and  a  matter-of-fact 
one  in  the  other.  Four  days  ago,  in  calling  upon 
the  gentleman  I  am  now  alluding  to,  one  of  the  first 
things  I  did  was  to  look  at  his  tongue.  I  found  it, 
as  usual,  very  pale,  flabby,  and  moist,  but  without 
any  coating.  After  having  made  other  necessary 
inquiries,  I  was  informed  by  my  patient  that  his 
heart,  which  has  long  been  disturbed  by  mental 
emotion,  the  other  night  beat  with  unusual  vehe¬ 
mence  and  irregularity.  On  my  asking  if  he 
could  account  for  it,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
just  then  received  the  distressing  intelligence  that 
an  uncle,  from  whom  he  expeeted  a  competency, 
had  not  left  him  a  shilling!  This  pitiable  tale, 
told  with  much  earnestness  and  visible  feeling, 
occupied  little  more  than  twenty  minutes  ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  again  looked  at  his  tongue,  and 
found  it  coated  with  a  thick  lohitc  fur  t 

I  mention  these  things,  thus  generally,  to  you, 
not  only  as  items  in  pathology  with  which  you 
ought  to  be  made  familiar,  but  also  as  suggestive  of 
a  discreet  rule  of  practice,  viz.,  to  let  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  patient’s  tongue  be  one  of  your  first 
duties  at  his  bedside.  My  own  experience,  perhaps 
not  inconsiderable  on  this  point,  enables  me  to  say 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  more  especially 
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amongst  females,  when  you  have  to  attempt  physi¬ 
cal  diagnosis,  the  tongue  will  be  found,  at  the  time 
of  your  first  entering  the  sick-room,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferentj  condition  to  what  it  will  be  in  after  half  an 
hour’s  questioning  and  manipulation. 

Besides  moral  and  mental  states,  there  arc  certain 
physical  ones,  of  wnich  the  tongue  is  an  occasional, 
thougli  not  an  invariable,  evidence.  Our  hospital 
opportunities  have  lately  given  me  the  occasion  of 
sliowing  you  those  pathognomonic  facts  somewhat 
strikingly.  T  have  dwelt  with  jiarticnlarity  upon 
them  at  the  bedside,  and  have  no  doubt  that  tlu-y 
arc  still  fresh  in  your  remembrance.  You  have 
seen  in  several  varieties  the  dark,  dry  tongne  of 
typhoid  fever  ;  the  glassy,  bright  red  tongue,  with 
its  elevated  papillaj,  in  sub-acute  gastro-enteritis ; 
the  brown  furred  tongue  of  dyspepsia,  with  bilious 
deraugemeut;  the  pale,  flabby,  furred,  sodden 
tongue  of  chlorosis,  liabitual  drunkenness,  debility  of 
the  gastric  apparatus,  &c. ;  the  pale,  or  patched, 
trembling  tongue  of  the  liypochondriac,  the  dis¬ 
sipated,  tlie  excessively  weakened,  frotn  whatever 
cause;  the  dry,  contracted,  dusky-red  tongue  of 
gastric  irritation,  &c.  Otlier  than  these  you  have 
had  shown  and  explained  to  you,  which  a  running 
comment  leaves  me  no  time  to  dwell  upon.  It  will 
become  our  more  specific  duty  hereafter  to  deal  with 
them,  according  to  tlieir  several  claims  upon  our 
attention. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  tongue  not  only  indicates 
(witli  rare  exceptions)  tl)e  condition  of  tlie  gastric 
apparatus,  and  of  the  system  in  general,  but  au 
improvement  of  its  appearance  denotes,  also,  that 
tlie  patient  is  advancing  towards  recovery.  This 
change  sometimes  occurs  with  singular  suddenness, 
and  the  patient  as  suddenly  get  well.  You  re¬ 
member  the  girl  Scandret,  in  the  middle  ward, 
whom  we  had  some  difhcuity  in  relieving  of  fever 
that  had  supervened  upon  dyspepsia.  At  last  I 
told  you  that  I  saw  nothing  to  contra-indicate  the 
exhibition  of  minute  doses  of  strychnine,  which  I 
thought  was  likely  to  be  serviceable  iii  her  parti¬ 
cular  state  of  stomach.  Her  tongue  was  broad, 
flabby,  indented  at  the  edges,  very  trembling,  and 
completely  covered  with  a  dense  white  fur. 
She  complained  of  a  feeling  of  hollowness  or 
sinking  in  the  epigastrium,  with  frequent  dart¬ 
ing  pains  there,  and  occasional  fits  of  nausea; 
her  food  always  lay  like  a  load  in  her  stomach, 
and  oppressed  it  with  flatulence.  She  was  ordered 
the  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  three  times  a 
day.  She  had  only  taken  five  doses  up  to  the  time 
of  our  next  visit,  and  you  remember  how  altered 
she  then  was.  Her  tongue  had  no  indentation  on  it ; 
scarcely  any  fur;  itstremblingwas  almost  impercep¬ 
tible, and  itssizediminished.  She  had  had  no  gastric 
pain  or  flatulence  after  the  first  dose  of  strychnine. 
In  four  days  afterwards  she  left  the  hospital,  appa¬ 
rently  quite  well.  I  told  you  that  the  appearance  of 
her  tongue,  and  her  expressed  symptoms,  indicated 
that  her  stomach  was  suffering  from  irritability,  the 
result  q/  local  nervous  debility :  the  manner  in 
which  she  improved  under  the  strychnine  confirms 
me  in  that  opinion. 

There  was  another  case  to  which  I  called  your 
particular  attention,  a  short  time  back,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  girl,  I  forget  her  name  at  this  moment,  in 
the  top  front  ward.  When  convalescent  from  fever, 
she  one  day  begged  to  be  allowed  some  beef  for 
dinner.  Her  tongue  was  very  furred,  hut  there 
was  nothing  else  to  prohibit  the  gratification  of  her 
appetite;  and  she  asked  so  imploringly  that  I 
ordered  her  some  roast  beef,  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
marking  to  you  that  it  was  not  improbable  her 
anticipated  meal  would  clean  her  tongue.  The 
next  day  confirmed  what  I  had  said  :  we  found 
her  with  neitlier  fur  nor  fetor  in  her  moutli,  and 
she  required  no  more  medicine  during  tlie  few  re- 
maing  days  that  she  was  in  the  hospital.  It  is  not 
always  safe  to  gratify  the  inclination  of  patients’ 
appetites,  for  they  are  sometimes  disposed  to  crave 
for  very  strange  things;  but  when  the  material 
wished  for  is  not  in  itself  bad,  and  there  are  no  par¬ 
ticular  contra-indications  to  its  use,  it  is  often  well 
to  allow  a  little  indulgence,  and  more  especially  if 
it  be  eagerly  sought.  Inclination  and  appetite 
have  frequently  a  very  great  share  in  promoting 
good  digestion.  I  have  known  oysters,  lobsters, 
pork,  pastry^  and  such  like,  allowed  almost  ad 
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libitum,  for  once,  to  ])aticnls,  not  only  with  im¬ 
punity  but  with  aelvantage.  I  mention  these  as 
curiosities  of  experience,  not  as  examples  for  imi¬ 
tation. 

You  remember  the  boy  Gill  in  the  top  wartl ;  he 
was  dismissed  cured,  tlio  otlier  day,  but  excepting 
Griftiths’,  ids  was  the  most  intractable  case  of 
typhoid  fever  we  have  had  during  the  late  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  ailment.  On  visiting  liini,  one  day, 
we  found  him  suffering  from  severe  pain  all  over 
the  bowels,  but  chiefly  about  the  epigastrium. 
The  pain  had  Mine  on  somewhat  suddenly,  and 
had  only  varied  by  gradually  getting  worse.  Ic 
was  augmented  intolerably  byjircsiuie;  his  skin 
was  hot  and  dry;  pulse  130,  small  and  bard; 
tongue  perfectly  dry,  as  it  had  been  for  some  days, 
fiery  red,  and  rough  from  elevated  papillm  ;  bowels 
well  open.  He  v/as  extensively  leeched  over  the 
scat  of  pain,  and  a  linseed-mcal  poultice,  renewed 
every  three  hours,  was  kept  over  the  entire  abdo¬ 
men,  until  we  saw  him  next  day.  We  then  found 
him  utterly  free  from  pain,  and  bis  tongue  was, 
what  it  hud  never  been  since  his  admission  (three 
weeks  previously),  quite  moist,  scarcely  redder  than 
natural,  and  its  papillm  little  elevated.  This 
striking  change  was  clearly  the  result  of  leeching 
and  poulticing  the  abdomen  ;  and  it  occurred  in 
less  than  sixteen  hours  ! 

Not  always,  however,  does  an  improved  state  of 
the  tongue  indicate  bodily  improvement  or  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  recovery. 

You  will  recollect  my  ordering  Jones,  in  the 
middle  ward,  three  glasses  of  port-wine  daily.  In 
twenty-four  hours  after  having  begun  to  talie  it, 
we  found  his  tongue  quite  moist  and  free  from  the 
dark  fur  that  had  previously  coated  it,  and  the 
sordes  were  off  his  teeth.  In  only  these  respects, 
however,  was  he  improved,  and,  though  his  tongue 
never  became  brown  again,  or  very  dry,  yet  he 
gradually  sunk,  in  spite  of  the  stimulation. 

So  much  for  the  tongue,  which,  though  a  very 
good  guide  in  diagnosis,  you  see  is  not  au  in¬ 
fallible  one. 

The  pidse  again,  though  a  valuable  evidence  in 
the  main,  is  sometimes  deceitful.  I  told  you 
to  let  an  inspection  of  tlie  tongue  he  one  of 
your  first  duties  at  the  bedside  —  let  au  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  pulse  be  one  of  your  last.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  that  a  patient  will  be  un¬ 
affected  by  the  entrance  of  a  medical  man  into  his 
room,  especially  if  he  be  coming  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  best,  there  is  something  formidable 
in  this,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  mental 
emotions  reflect  themselves  upon  the  heart. 
Scarcely  is  the  needle  more  true  to  its  polarity  than 
this  little  organ  to  manifest  the  pleasurable  and 
painful  feelings  of  the  mind.  In  bearing  these  facts 
in  remembrance,  then,  you  will  see  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  having  your  patient  as  calm  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  feeling  his  pulse.  I  have  repeatedly,  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  value  of  the  advice  I  am  giving  you, 
examined  the  pulse  shortly  after  my  introduction 
to  a  patient,  and  again  shortly  before  leaving  him, 
and  have  found,  in  divers  instances,  a  difference  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  beats.  This  is  very  serious, 
you  know,  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  jiathological  states.  If  your  patient  be 
very  irritable  and  excitable,  as  you  commonly  ob¬ 
serve  amongst  nervous  subjects,  especially  of  the 
female  class,  endeavour  to  allay  tlie  excitement 
somewhat  by  cheerful  or  consolatory  expressions, 
or  by  diverting  the  mind  to  some  fresh  object  before 
examining  the  pulse.  Always  do  this  without  any 
unnecessary  gravity  of  look,  pomposity  of  manner, 
or  solemn  shaking  of  the  head ;  at  best  there  is 
nothing  but  nonsense  in  such  tilings,  and  they  may 
possibly  produce  offence  or  very  needless  alarm. 
Patients  are  very  apt,  when  you  ask  for  their  pulse, 
suddenly  to  raise  themselves  in  bed,  or  rise  from 
the  chair,  as  the  case  may  be.  Always  desire  tlicm 
to  lie  or  sit  down  again,  and  pause  for  a  while  until 
tlie  effects  of  tlie  exertion  shall  liave  passed  oft'.  If 
you  neglect  this  caution  with  certain  subjects,  you 
may  obtain  very  false  evidence  as  to  the  force  and 
frequency  of  tlie  heart’s  action.  In  extreme  ner¬ 
vous  debility,  in  hysterical  affections,  in  various 
disorders  of  the  brain,  and  in  almost  all  heart 
affections,  you  will  find  an  observance  of  the  pre¬ 
caution  I  suggest  of  not  a  little  value.  I  bavQ  a 
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patient  at  this  time  suft’ering  from  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  whose  pulsations  are  as  much 
affected  by  his  rising  from  the  recumbent  to 
the  upright  position,  as  you  generally  observe 
in  people  who  are  strongly  under  the  influence 
of  digitalis. 

Do  not  forget  that  idiosy7ta-asy  is  sometimes 
shown  in  the  pulse.  Thus,  you  occasionally  meet 
witli  regular  or  irregular  intermission  of  the  heart’s 
action,  which,  on  inquiry,  you  find  to  be  a  con¬ 
stitutional  peculiarity.  I  have  known  several  such 
cases,  and,  in  more  than  one  of  them,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  bad  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  and  bad 
reached  something  more  than  an  ordinary  old  age. 
Habitual  quickness  or  slowness  of  pulse  is  another 
peculiarity  you  now  and  then  find.  I  know  a  lady, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  whose  pulse  is  almost 
never  below  one  iiundred  and  twenty  beats  per 
minute,  nor  lias  it  been  for  many  years  past;  yet 
she  enjoys  robust  health,  and  is  the  mother  of  several 
strong  children.  In  the  days  of  my  pupillage,  I 
knew  a  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  a 
remarkably  slow  pulse.  I  many  times  counted  it 
for  curiosity,  and  never  once  found  it  as  many  as 
forty  in  tlie  minute.  It  was  generally  about  thirty- 
four,  and  this,  lie  told  me,  had  been  its  average  his 
life  tlirough.  I  remember,  about  four  years  ago, 
being  shown  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  this  town,  a 
man  whose  pulse  was  as  slow  as  that  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pulse 
varies,  in  force  and  frequency,  with  age;  that  it  is 
quicker  in  women  than  in  men  ;  that  in  very  fat 
subjects  you  may  think  it  more  feeble  tlian  it  really 
is ;  and  that  in  very  tliin  ones,  for  the  reverse 
reason,  you  may  give  it  credit  for  more  strength 
and  volume  than  it  really  possesses. 

Amongst  your  other  bedside  duties,  never  forget 
to  inquire  after  the  secretions.  You  may  carry 
this  form  of  investigation  to  a  fanciful  or  an 
officious  excess,  and  then  it  becomes  ludicrous 
enougli;  but  even  this  is  not  worse  tlian  wholly 
neglecting  this  department  of  pathology.  Test  a 
patient’s  saliva,  and,  if  you  find  it  acid,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  disorder,  for  it  ouyht  to  be  alha- 
line;  touch  his  skin,  and,  if  it  be  tight  and 
dry,  there  is  plainly  something  wrong,  for  it 
ought  to  be  soft,  and  moderately  moist; 
examine  his  urine,  tliere  may  be  more  or  less  than 
natural,  it  may  be  ligliter  or  denser  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  there  may  be  ingredients  in  it,  or  de¬ 
posits  from  it,  pathognomonic  of  various  morbid 
states;  look  at  bis  faeces,  they  may  be  too  scanty 
cr  too  abundant,  too  liquid  or  too  solid,  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  bile  or  contain  an  excess  or  a  depravity  of 
It,  or  abound  in  fat  or  in  mucus,  or  in  worms. 

These  arc  subjects  necessary  to  be  Inquired  into. 
Make  that  inquiry  scientifically,  and  with  precision, 
without  any  unnecessary  display,  or  assumption  of 
particularity  and  importance. 

Concerning  tlie  mode  of  making  a  physical  exa¬ 
mination,  properly  so  called,  this  is  not  the  jilace 
to  speak.  It  is  a  matter  altogether  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  explanation,  de  /«cfo,and  only  at  the  bed¬ 
side  can  be  properly  conducted.  To  occupy  your 
time  with  a  detail  of  the  different  sounda  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  emitted  in  their  morbid  states, 
would  be  to  advance  very  little  towards  making 
you  practically  acquainted  with  them.  There  are 
plenty  of  books  that  abound  in  such  details,  and 
you  may  read  tliem  until  tlieir  contents  are  as 
familiar  as  your  multiplication  table,  but  you  will 
not  be  good  stethoscopists  in  consequence.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  what  sounds  prevail  in  this 
disease  or  that,  of  tlie  heart  and  lungs,  just  as  it  is 
simple  enough  to  describe  the  different  processes  of 
a  capital  operation ;  but  actually  to  make  the 
diagnosis  in  one  case,  or  to  perform  the  operation 
in  the  other,  is  a  different  affair  altogether.  To 
enable  you  to  diagnosticate  from  physical  signs  is 
a  day-by-day  business,  which  we  must  conduct 
together  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Whenever 
the  occasion  may  serve,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be 
seldom,  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  informing 
you  on  these  most  important  subjects,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  But,  remember,  the  evidences  of 
auscultation  and  percussion  are  only  to  be  obtained, 
like  the  tactus  cruditus,  by  experience  and  judicious 
reflection. 
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DUMAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

No.  V. 

PHENOMENA  OF  COMBUSTION  IN  ORGANIZED 
BEINGS. 

(Continued  from  page  218.) 

The  facts  which  we  have  been  considering  in 
the  foregoing  lectures  lead  us,  then,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  inevitable  conclusion :  that  man  consumes 
two  kinds  of  products  —  the  combustible,  carbon 
and  hydrogen  ;  and  the  producer  of  combustion, 
oxygen;  which  burns  the  other  matters.  But,  to 
satisfy  the  w'ants  of  life,  these  bodies  must  be 
presented  to  one  another  under  certain  forms.  It 
appears,  then,  evident  that,  at  the  moment  of  ex¬ 
piration,  the  economy  instinctively  perceives  the 
necessity  of  freeing  itself  of  an  atmosphere  too 
much  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  and  which,  from 
that  very  property,  would  act  as  a  poison,  espe¬ 
cially  with  hot-blooded  animals. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  inquire,  what  is 
the  quantity  of  air  absolutely  necessarj'  for  the 
maintenance  of  life,  in  man,  during  a  given 
period  ?  We  have  already  stated,  that  from  seven 
to  eight  cubic  metres  of  air  daily  pass  into  the 
human  lungs  ;  should  the  air  be  too  much  rarefied 
or  too  condensed,  the  respiration  is  either  accele¬ 
rated  or  slackened,  so  as  always  to  furnish  to  the 
lungs,  within  a  given  time,  the  same  quantity  of 
oxygen  as  would  be  contained  in  these  eight  cubic 
metres.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose 
that  a  man  could  exist  without  suffering,  if  so  placed 
that  he  were  confined  to  a  space  corresponding  to 
eight  cubic  metres  of  air,  each  day.  Imagine,  for 
instance,  that  a  certain  number  of  men  were  col¬ 
lected  together  in  a  securely-closed  room,  of  such 
size  that  each  had  but  eight  cubic  metres  of  air 
assigned  to  him  ;  instead  of  respiration  being 
carr.ied  on  uninterruptedly  for  the  twenty-four 
houps,  we  should,  after  a  short  time,  find  symp¬ 
toms  of  asphyxia  manifest  themselves  in  a  great 
number  of  these  prisoners,  and  certainly,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  there  would  be  but  few  who 
would  come  forth  alive  :  for  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  room  would  be  saturated  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  being  each  instant  rejected  from 
the  lungs  as  poisonous.  Hence  the  paramount 
necessity  of  ventilation. 

Experiments  have  shown  that,  where  numbers 
of  men  are  congregated  together,  the  ventilation 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  each  individual 
may  have  at  least  from  six  to  ten  cubic  metres  of 
fresh  air  every  hour.  M.  Peclet,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  to  this  subject,  as  applicable  to  our 
places  of  public  assembly,  schools,  &c.,  has,  after 
many  trials,  adopted  the  above  calculation,  which 
he  thinks  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  efficacious 
system  of  ventilation.  In  this  proportion,  the 
temperature  is  not  raised  to  an  inconvenient 
height ;  and  the  animal  emanations,  the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  doubted  in  air  that  is  not  fre¬ 
quently  renewed,  exercise  no  appreciable  influence 
over  the  smell.  This  quantity  of  air  is  enor¬ 
mous  ;  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  greater 
than  the  amount  that  is  completely  vitiated  by 
man  during  the  course  of  the  day.  We  are  con¬ 
sequently  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  poisonous 
action  of  which  is  incontestable,  other  injurious 
agents  are  met  with  in  large  assemblies,  and  in 
most  inhabited  places — such  as,  the  accumulation 
of  aqueous  vapour,  the  elevation  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  the  production  of  animal  emanations — 
all  of  which  render  indispensable  a  frequent  re¬ 
newal  of  the  air. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  in¬ 
habited  places  forms,  notwithstanding,  the  chief, 
and  heretofore  the  only,  criterion  by  which  to 
measure  the  extent  of  deterioration  which  the  air 
has  undergone,  and  on  which  to  found  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  means  proposed  for  its  remedy.  The 
following  are  the  results  arrived  at  by  M.  Leblanc, 
after  a  series  of  researches  relative  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  air,  which  were  conducted  under 
various  circumstances.  In  the  wards  of  some  of 
the  Parisian  hospitals  he  has  found,  early  in  the 
morning,  the  air  charged  with  as  much  as  one  per 


cent,  additional  carbonic  acid.  Undoubtedly  this 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
jurious,  however  short  may  be  our  detention  in 
it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  but  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs  con¬ 
tains  but  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  that,  in  this  proportion,  it  really  seems 
to  exercise  a  prejudicial  action  on  our  economy, 
since  the  necessity  ofexpelling  it  is  uncontrollable. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  effect  of  natural 
ventilation,  by  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows 
in  a  confined  place,  and  where  there  are  no  further 
provisions  for  determining  an  active  current,  is 
less  marked  than  one  would  be  led  to  suppose ; 
it  is,  in  most  cases,  totally  insufficient  to  neutralize 
the  injurious  effects  of  respiration  in  dwellings  of 
a  limited  capacity.  From  the  foregoing  ob¬ 
servations  we  may  readily  comprehend  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  which  are  found  in  the  construction  of 
most  of  our  public  buildings.  With  the  exception 
of  our  theatres — in  which  the  means  of  ventilation 
were, in  the  first  place,  accidentally  established  by  the 
opening  placed  above  the  chandelier,  and  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oft'  the  odour  from  the 
lamps — nearly  all  our  public  assembly-rooms  are 
badly  arranged.  Architects  are  the  more  blame- 
able  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  they  ought  now- 
a-days  to  know  the  rules  which  should  guide 
them  in  the  application  of  ventilation.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  to  man  the  oxygen  wdiich  he  con¬ 
sumes,  but  it  must  be  presented  to  him  properly 
diluted  by  pure  air. 

Adopting  the  foregoing  numbers,  we  may  easily 
calculate  the  amount  of  ventilation  required  in 
schools,  barracks,  hospitals.  &c.  Let  us  take,  as 
a  point  of  comparison,  a  bed-chamber,  bearing  in 
mind  that  man  requires  at  least  from  six  to  seven 
cubic  metres  of  air  every  hour.  Assuming  that 
he  passes  nine  hours  in  his  chamber,  he  would  re¬ 
quire  a  space  of  63  cubic  metres,  or  a  chamber  of 
about  twelve  feet  square — conditions  which,  with 
most  people,  are  far  from  being  carried  out. 

Hitherto  w’e  have  regarded  carbonic  acid  as  the 
indication  by  which  to  measure  the  hurtful  effects 
of  a  vitiated  air  when  presented  to  us  in  respira¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  its  proportion  points  out  to  us 
the  amount  of  already-respired  air  which  may 
exist  in  the  mixture  examined.  Still  it  is 
very  clear,  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  the 
only  injurious  product  which  is  met  with 
in  vitiated  air.  We  must  take  into  account 
the  incontestable  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  of  those  offensive  animal  matters  which 
the  air  of  inhabited  places  always  contains.  It 
has  been  observed  at  one  public  intitution,  that 
the  copper  wire  of  a  lightning  conductor,  placed 
near  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  for  conveying  away 
the  currents  of  air  vitiated  by  respiration,  is,  in  a 
few  months,  transformed  into  sulphuret  of  copper. 

I  have  myself  seen,  in  like  manner,  during  a 
public  entertainment,  several  young  and  robust 
firemen,  placed  in  a  gallery  at  the  upper  part  of  a 
large  ball  room,  so  much  inconvenienced  by  the 
respired  air  which  reached  them,  that  they  could 
scarcely  remain  there  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  If  to  the  above  noxious  influences  we 
add  the  more  or  less  rapid  conversion  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  lead,  in  the  paint  of  our  apartments, 
into  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  effected  by  the  action  of 
the  sulpuretted  hydrogen  of  the  air  ;  the  nauseous 
odour  which  strikes  us  on  entering,  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  into  the  dormitory  of  a  badly- 
ventilated  barrack  or  hospital,  or  which  is  found 
towards  evening  in  workshops  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  have  been  collected  together;  we  shall 
no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  these 
injurious  matters,  as  well  as  to  the  necessity  of 
speedily  getting  rid  of  them. 

The  necessity  of  ventilation  is,  then,  incontest¬ 
able;  it  must  be  effected  either  by  chimneys  or 
by  gratings,  properly  arranged,  in  small  apart¬ 
ments,  or  else  by  especial  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  larger  buildings,  such  as  schools,  barracks, 
hospitals,  theatres,  &c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
proper  authorities  will  turn  their  attention  to  this 
important  subject  of  ventilation,  more  especially  as 
concerns  those  manufactories  in  which  are 


gathered  together  the  working  population  of  our 
large  towns.  The  absolute  requirements  of  each 
individual  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words: 
bread  and  meat  in  sufficient  quantity,  pure  air 
and  pure  water  ;  such  arc  the  aliments  which,  by 
maintaining  man  in  health,  improve  the  human 
race,  and  consequently  keep  a  proper  balance  or 
equilibrium  established  between  the  moral  and 
the  physical  powers.  Every  physical  degradation 
is  speedily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  moral 
debasement;  and  I  know  of  nothing  which  can,  in 
this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  eff^ects  resulting 
from  a  habit  of  living  in  places  badly  ventilated 
and  deprived  of  light.  We  have  but  to  cast  our 
eye  over  the  working  population  of  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Lyons,  or  Lille,  to  be  convinced  of 
the  paramount  necessity,  political  as  well  as  moral, 
of  withdrawing  the  human  race  from  those  physical 
conditions  which  carry  with  them  the  germ  of  the 
most  incurable  disorders  and  hereditary  affec¬ 
tions. 

Having  proved  the  existence  of  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  in  all  organized  beings,  and  having 
likewise  shown  the  general  products  of  this  com¬ 
bustion,  we  will  now  consider  a  little  more  in  de¬ 
tail  what  passes  in  man  and  in  analogous  animals, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  renewal  of  that  combustible 
principle  which  is  being  incessantly  consumed 
during  their  respiration. 

It  is  now  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  that,  in  a 
course  of  lectures  I  then  delivered,  I  expressed 
myself  as  follows: — “A  man  in  a  state  of  health 
expends  equivalent  to  eight  ounces  of  carbon  in  the 
day;  this  quantity  corresponds  to  20  ounces  of 
aliment  of  whatever  kind.  He  liberates  half  an 
ounce  of  nitrogen  a  day,  or  three  ounces  of  azotized 
aliments.  The  system  frees  itself  of  carbon  and 
of  hydrogen  by  the  lungs,  and  of  nitrogen  by  the 
urine.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  matters  are 
produced  from  the  blood,  whatever  may  be  the 
mode  or  primary  cause  of  their  transformations. 
The  blood  is,  then,  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
life  ;  it  is  through  it  that  the  principal  purification 
takes  place,  and  consequently  it  is  this  fluid  that  we 
must  seek  to  renew.”  These  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  once  admitted,  the  views  which  I  then  pro¬ 
fessed  upon  digestion,  and  to  which  I  still  adhere, 
follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  It  is  clear  that,  if 
a  man  daily  lose  eight  ounces  of  the  carbon  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  nitrogen  taken  in  the  aliments,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  admit  that  this  enormous 
quantity  of  waste  matter  could  have  been  perfectly 
assin.ilated,  or  that  this  immense  and  useless 
labour  had  been  effected  in  the  organism,  for  no¬ 
thing  :  for  we  must  understand  by  assimilation 
that  function  by  which  the  constituent  principles 
are  introduced  into  the  organs  of  the  individual. 
According  to  the  above  hypothesis,  these  prin¬ 
ciples  would  make  but  a  momentary  stay  there, 
being  immediately  afterwards  eliminated  by  a 
vital  process  for  their  mere  destruction.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  then,  more  probable  that  the  matters  daily 
destroyed  for  the  support  of  life,  in  great  part  at 
least,  merely  pass  into  the  blood  in  an  inorganic 
state.  During  the  process  of  respiration,  a  great 
part  of  these  matters,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  cai'- 
ried  in  the  blood,  acts  as  a  combustible  towards 
the  oxygen  drawn  into  the  lungs :  so  that  the 
work  of  assimilation,  properly  so  called,  takes 
place  most  probably  on  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
ingested  aliments.  There  are,  then,  two  ways 
of  viewing  digestion  :  the  first  is  that  of  which  I 
have  just  been  speaking;  the  second,  adopted  by 
many  celebrated  physiologists,  consists  in  regard¬ 
ing  alt  the  materials  which  pass  into  the  blood 
as  assimilated  to  the  organism,  and  subsequently 
rejected  or  destroyed  little  by  little.  This  latter 
theory  does  not,  to  me,  appear  the  most  rational. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  more  in  de¬ 
tail  to  these  questions,  when  speaking  of  the 
sources  of  animal  heat  and  of  the  theory  of  diges¬ 
tion.  I  wish,  at  present,  merely  to  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  my  views.  Thus,  I  believe  that  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  the  water  and  the  ammonia,  given  off 
by  man,  arise,  in  great  part,  from  the  combustion 
of  those  products  rendered  soluble  by  digestion, 
and  thence  carried  into  the  blood;  and  not  by  the 
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separation  of  the  matter  itself  of  our  organs. 
Digestion  has,  then,  two  essential  phases  :  the  one 
is  directed  towards  the  reparation  of  those  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  blood  which  are  wasted  by  combus¬ 
tion,  and  the  products  of  which  are  thrown  off  by 
the  pulmonary  or  the  cutaneous  respiration  ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  the  restitution  of 
those  parts  of  the  organism  which  the  exercise  of 
the  vital  functions  has  destroyed.  In  my  opinion, 
the  restoration  of  the  materials  of  the  blood  is, 
of  these  two  ends  of  digestion,  that  which  con¬ 
sumes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  products 
drawn  from  our  aliments.  The  proof  of  this  is 
easily  given.  In  fact,  in  the  aliments  of  man, 
starch  and  sugar  are  most  predominant :  now, 
these  are  ingredients  absolutely  unfit  for  assimi¬ 
lation.  But,  converted  into  oxidizable  products, 
soluble  in  the  blood,  they  are  entirely  consumed 
by  respiration,  properly  so  called.  Assimilation 
then,  in  the  aliments  used  by  man,  is  mostly 
maintained  by  the  neutral  azotized,  and  by  the 
fatty,  matters;  and  we  shall  further  see,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  even  of  these  products  escapes 
assimilation,  and  is  burned  directly  in  the  blood. 

We  shall  find,  hereafter,  that  the  blood,  in 
which  these  phenomena  of  combustion  so  evi¬ 
dently  take  place,  and  which  are  so  highly 
characteristic  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  a  very 
complicated  liquid,  containing,  among  other 
substances  : — fibrine,  albumen,  caseine,  gelatine, 
fatty  matters,  salts  formed  by  organic  acids,  and 
colouring  matters. 

We  shall  also  discover,  in  the  solids  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy,  all  the  above  substances;  and  from  this  fact 
alone  we  may  draw  a  conclusion.  Suppose,  in  fact, 
that  the  blood  loses  all  its  fil)rine:  unless  the  animal 
die,  its  blood  will  quickly  reform  it;  and  it  will, 
consequently,  borrow  it,  in  part,  from  the  already- 
formed  fibrine  contained  in  its  organs.  Should 
the  blood  part  with  its  albumen :  it  becomes  capa¬ 
ble  of  dissolving  and  appropriating  that  which  it 
may  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  the  economy. 
So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  fatty  and  colouring 
matters.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  blood 
should  be  considered,  in  relation  to  the  solid 
materials  of  the  economy,  as  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  same  matters.  So  soon  as 
it  loses  any  portion  of  them,  it  replaces  them 
by  drawing  on  the  reservoir  offered  to  it  by  the 
entire  economy:  so  that,  if  the  blood  be  burned 
without  being  resupplied  by  the  digestion,  the 
whole  economy  would,  as  a  consequence,  become 
impoverished ;  since  it  is  by  this  process  that  the 
blood  obtains  those  materials  by  which  its  repara¬ 
tion  is  effected.  The  solids  of  our  organs  are  then 
burned,  not  directly,  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  Every¬ 
thing,  then,  proves  that  fibrine,  albumen,  caseine, 
gluten,  and  gelatine,  being  furnished  to  the  blood 
by  digestion,  are,  in  great  part,  burned  there  in  a 
direct  manner;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
fatty  matters  presented  to  it  by  our  aliments. 
The  excess  alone  of  these  substances  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  assimilation.  As  to  the  neutral  vege¬ 
table  matters,  they  are  w’holly  consumed,  and  the 
excess,  if  there  be  any,  escapes  by  the  urine. 

My  former  opinions  on  the  subject  of  digestion 
have  undergone  no  change.  Calculated  by  de¬ 
cimal  quantities,  the  rations  of  the  French  trooper 
consist  of — 


Kre»h  meat  . 

Camp  bread . 

Soup  or  broth . 

I.e;»umiiious  substances.. 
Carrots,  cabbages,  &c.... 


Dry  azotised  Dry  non¬ 
matters.  azotised 
inaltots. 

125  grammes  70  grammes  — 

}  loeo  grs.  61 .  .596 

2110  .  20 .  159 

125 

151  746 


Now,  154  grammes  of  dry  azotised  matters  cor- 
respond  to  22'5  grammes  of  nitrogen ;  and  746 
grammes  of  non-azotised  matters  to  328  grammes 
of  carbon.  We  may  here  remark,  that  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  carrots,  cabbages,  &c. ; 
these  substances  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  rather  serve  to  deceive  the  appetite  than  to 
satisfy  it.  Without  entering  into  more  minute 
details,  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  state,  that  four  parts 


of  fresh  meat  contain  three  parts  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  water  and  of  gluten  in  bread  is  already 
known.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  leguminous 
substances.  We  may  add  that  meat,  the  gluten 
of  bread,  and  the  caseine  of  vegetables  contain 
about  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  and  that  the 
amylaceous  matters  contain  about  44  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  We  find,  according  to  these  calculations, 
that  the  soldier  eats  much  more  than  the  300 
grammes  of  carbon  which  he  expires,  and  that  his 
daily  allow'ance  also  contains  rather  better  than 
22  grammes  of  nitrogen. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  what  be¬ 
comes  of  this  nitrogen. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  A  SURGICAL  LECTURE, 

By  Sir  BENJAMM  BKODIE. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  speaking  in  my  last  lecture 
of  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
when  it  exists  in  a  low  degree.  In  the  present 
lecture  I  shall  treat  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  more  advanced.  In  the.  early  stage  it 
will  yield  to  the  treatment  I  have  described ;  but 
at  an  advanced  period  it  will  require  other  mea¬ 
sures,  which  will  depend  entirely  on  the  degree  of 
curvature  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  Thus,  if  a 
little  girl  be  brought  to  you,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  you  will  say  she  has  four  or  five 
years  more  to  grow',  and  it  will  be  well  to  try 
milder  treatment;  if,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it 
is  found  to  succeed  you  may  persevere  in  it,  and 
if  it  does  not,  there  is  time  for  other  methods.  If 
you  have  to  treat  this  deformity  in  a  girl  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  you  will  consider  that  in  another 
year  she  will  have  done  growing,  and  you  must 
resort  to  that  treatment  which  is  most  certain  in 
its  results. 

A  French  practitioner  of  eminence,  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  these  cases,  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  method  which  he  has  found  very  effi¬ 
cacious.  He  never  allows  the  girl  to  walk  about 
without  crutches;  these  are  made  very  high,  so 
that  she  can  only  touch  the  ground  with  the  tips 
of  her  toes,  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk  and 
lower  extremities  tending  to  elongate  the  spine. 

You  cannot  use  crutches  of  this  kind  when  the 
muscles  of  the  back  are  weak :  there  is  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  treatment,  as  the  pressure  flattens 
the  ribs  on  the  side. 

In  cases  of  slight  curvature  I  do  not  recommend 
any  mechanical  support  by  stays ;  but,  in  cases 
where  the  curvature  exists  in  a  great  degree,  you 
cannot  do  without  some  mechanical  support. 
Many  different  methods  have  been  prescribed; 
few  of  them  I  can  recommend.  I  have  found  it 
very  efficient,  when  there  is  a  great  degree  of  curva¬ 
ture,  to  take  the  weight  of  the  shoulders  from  off 
the  spine.  You  may,  if  necessary,  take  off  the 
weight  of  the  head,  as  well  as  that  of  the  shoulders ; 
but  to  this  treatment  there  is  the  great  objection, 
that  the  measures  necessary  to  effect  this  purpose 
expose  the  young  lady’s  misfortune  to  everybody. 
It  is,  however,  generally  sufficient  that  the  w’eight 
of  the  shoulders  be  takeu  off.  Here  is  a  machine 
by  Mr.  Bigg,  of  Leicester-square  :  a  steel  frame 
is  made  to  fit  the  pelvis,  another  piece  of  steel 
rises  from  the  posterior  part  in  a  line  with  the 
sacrum  and  spinous  processes,  then  another  piece, 
of  steel  with  a  crutch  passes  under  the  axilla. 
These  pieces  of  steel  must  he  well  padded,  so  as  to 
prevent  inconvenience  and  injury  from  chafing ; 
the  axilla  rests  in  leather  straps.  This  machine 
takes  the  weight]  of  the  shoulders  off  very  con¬ 
siderably,  and  may  be  raised  in  all  directions,  so 
as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  requirements  of  the 
patient.  With  this  machine  on,  a  girl  may  walk 
about ;  but  you  will  not  suppose  tliat  this  is  to 
supersede  those  other  measures  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  lecture.  It  will  be  better  that  she  lie 
down  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  she  must  not  give 
up  those  gymnastic  exercises  which  I  then  spoke 
of,  and  I  generally  recommend  that  the  maciiine 
be  taken  off  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  rule  in  these  cases  must  be  to  order 
the  patient  to  take  exercise  and  to  lie  down  al¬ 


ternately,  as  I  have  before  mentioned.  But  in 
more  confirmed  cases  of  curvature,  where  the  libs 
bulge  out  on  one  side,  this  treatment  will  not  be 
sufficient.  You  must  then  resort  to  pressure  on 
the  ribs;  and  in  such  cases  I  use  the  machine 
which  I  now  exhibit,  invented  by  Mr.  Shaw  ;  it  is 
made  of  steel,  very  light,  and  not  cumbrous.  The 
frame  is  fixed  to  the  pelvis,  braced  very  firmly,  and 
the  pressure  is  equally  diffused;  on  each  side 
there  is  a  crutch  of  steel  extending  upwards,  and 
supporting  the  axilla,  and  so  far  the  machine 
takes  the  weight  of  the  shoulders  off  the 
spine  ;  but  there  is,  besides,  an  upright  piece  of 
steel  behind,  to  which  the  other  part  is  fixed,  and 
by  means  of  which  pressure  is  made  ou  the  ribs 
on  one  side. 

The  ribs  generally  bulge  out  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  strap  makes  pressure  on  that  side.  After 
a  time  the  patient  will  cease  to  feel  any  incon¬ 
venience  from  wearing  the  instrument.  In  the 
use  of  this  machine,  however,  you  must  not  ne¬ 
glect  those  other  modes  of  treatment  that  I  have 
mentioned :  she  must  have  exercise,  fresh  air,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  take  off  the  machine 
and  use  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  the  pulley, 
by  means  of  a  rope  (having  a  weight  attached  to 
it)  running  through  two  blocks,  one  fixed  to  the 
ceiling  and  one  to  the  ground  ;  and  others  I  have 
named.  This  machine  must  be  taken  off  at  bed¬ 
time,  just  before  retiring  to  rest.  In  such  a 
case,  if  you  trust  merely  to  the  effects  of  the 
machine,  the  muscles  of  the  back  will  not  be 
sufficiently  called  into  action ;  but,  by  the  ex¬ 
ercises  I  have  recommended  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  you  will  strengthen  the  muscles  very 
materially.  Shampooing  will  be  beneficial ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  should  live  in  the  country,  and  take  steel  me¬ 
dicines.  Machines,  properly  made  and  properly 
adjusted,  at  any  rate  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
deformity.  If  the  use  of  this  machine  be  adhered 
to,  the  curvature  will  never  get  worse,  but  in  most 
cases  there  is  considerable  improvement.  Methods 
have  been  put  before  the  profession  by  which 
exercise  may  be  taken  another  way.  Beds  have 
been  invented  by  which  pressure  may  be  made 
on  the  projecting  ribs,  and  keep  the  spine  elongated. 
One  great  objection  is,  that  they  are  very 
miserable  to  the  patient;  and  I  thinh  that  all 
treatment  should  be  as  Utile  irksome  as  possible. 
This  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
months,  but,  nevertheless,  the  treatment  in  other 
respects  must  be  as  with  the  other  instrument. 
You  must  not  suppose  that,  in  these  bad  cases, 
you  can  ever  get  the  spine  just  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
in  bad  cases  you  cannot  restore  the  proper  straight¬ 
ness.  I  showed  you,  in  the  last  lecture,  how  this 
is  prevented  by  a  deposition  of  bone  along  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  to  strengthen  them,  ana 
thereby  producing  anchylosis.  If  curvature  re¬ 
main  when  the  machine  is  left  off,  support  should 
still  be  maintained  in  some  other  way,  as  by  a 
bone  in  the  stays, 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  some  other  kinds  of 
curvatures  of  the  spine  existing  without  ci.ries. 
You  will  sometimes  find  young  persons  are  round- 
shouldered,  with  great  curvature  of  the  upper  part 
of  spine.  When  the  head  is  pushed  forwards,  the 
shoulders  are  elevated,  to  keep  up  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  consequently  there  is  curvature  of 
cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae.  You  find  a  girl  with 
her  neck  thrown  backwards,  and  there  is  convexity 
of  shoulder. 

It  is  more  common  in  boys  than  in  girls,  from 
the  habit  of  stooping,  winch  will  alter  the  shape  of 
the  vertebrae.  Old  persons,  from  continued  stoop¬ 
ing,  become  round-shoulderd,  and  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  hoop-like  curvature. 

Dr.  Potts  showed  me  a  preparation  which  he 
bought  in  Paris,  taken  from  a  patient  who  died  in 
u  iiuidhouse :  ihere  was  a  hoop-like  curvature  of 
the  spine,  but  no  caries.  It  was  observed  that  he 
sat  for  a  year  in  this  madhouse  in  one  posture, 
stooping  forwards,  and  the  bones  had  become  de¬ 
prived  of  earthy  matter,  and  thus  altered  in  shape. 
Continued  stooping,  of  course,  in  time  produces 
this  lioO|j-like  curvature. 

1  However,  tliis  curvature  forwards  is  to  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  that  which  takes  place,  for¬ 
wards,  as  the  result  of  caries.  In  caries  it  is  a 
sharp  projection,  a  distinct  angle ;  in  that  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  there  is  a  hoop-like  cur¬ 
vature.  The  only  case  of  curvature  of  the  spine 
which  you  will  be  likely  to  confound  it  with,  is 
that  which  exists  in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  here  you  find  the  neck  bent 
forw’ards;  but  when  you  examine  the  patient,  you 
find  the  neck  sunk  down  between  the  shoulders, 
and  you  feel  the  angular  projection  very 
distinctly.  When  this  hoop-like  curvature  for¬ 
wards  is  the  result  of  natural  conformation  you 
cannot  help  help  it,  it  is  natural  and  must  remain  ; 
but,  when  the  result  of  bad  habit,  you  may  in 
young  persons,  to  a  great  extent,  find  a  remedy 
for  it.  When  you  see  it  coming  on  you  may  tell 
her  parents  to  place  a  book  upon  her  head  and  let 
her  walk  about  with  it,  balancing  it  on  the  crown. 
This  will  increase  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  apprehended  deformity.  This  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  spinal  curvature  w'as  introduced  by  Mr.  Grant, 
of  Bath,  for  a  different  kind  of  distortion, 
and  in  that  case  it  was  a  very  useful  proceeding  ; 
its  usefulness,  however,  is  not  limited  to  cases  of 
that  kind.  You  must  not,  however,  use  too  heavy 
a  book  for  this  purpose ;  weight  is  not  the 
object,  and  you  must  place  it  so  as  it  may  easily 
tumble  off,  I  have  heard  it  recommended  to  put 
sandbags  on  the  head,  and  that  their  chief  merit 
was,  that  they  do  not  easily  tumble  off ;  but  it  is 
this  very  circumstance  that  better  fits  the  book 
for  this  purpose.  This  plan  persisted  in  for  a  few 
years  will  much  rectify  the  distortion. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  a  case 
which  might  puzzle  you  at  first.  When  a  woman 
gets  advanced  in  life,  the  muscles  of  the  back  be¬ 
come  weaker,  and  she  gets  into  the  habit  of  stoop¬ 
ing;  at  the  same  time  a  little  more  fat  is  deposited, 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  neck  appear  unusually  prominent.  This  looks 
like  spinal  curvature.  I  have  known  it  taken  for 
spinal  disease,  and  treated  with  caustic  issues.  I 
have  known  even  a  still  more  absurd  mistake — it 
was  taken  for  a  tumour  ! 

A  lady  called  on  me.  She  had  had  several  chil¬ 
dren,  was  fat,  and  her  neck  presented  the  appear¬ 
ance  I  have  described.  I  advised  her  to  leave  it 
alone.  She  afterwards  travelled  abroad  with  her 
husband,  and  some  one  whom  she  consulted,  but 
who  did  not  know  much  of  such  cases,  told  her  it 
was  a  tumour,  and  advised  her  to  return  home. 

I  knew  another  case,  in  which  a  surgeon  ac¬ 
tually  recommended  an  operation  to  be  performed 
to  remove  this  imaginary  tumour,  when  it  was 
nothing  more  than  this  projection  of  the  spine. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  these  cases  that  you  may 
be  on  your  guard,  so  as  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
appearance  of  this  projection. 

There  is  another  curvature  you  will  some¬ 
times  meet  with,  differing  in  its  nature  from 
those  already  described :  for  instance,  a  young 
gentleman,  while  playing,  suddenly  twisted 
his  neck;  he  felt  great  pain  in  the  side  of 
his  neck,  and  violent  inflammation  followed ; 
he  was  treated  with  leeches,  purgatives,  and  so 
on;  and  after  a  time  the  inflammation  was 
subdued.  But  when  he  recovered,  the  neck  was 
twisted,  the  cheek  lying  near  the  shoulder ;  in  this 
state  he  was  brought  home,  and  on  examining  the 
neck  I  founc?  on  the  side  a  projection  of  bone.  I 
at  first  thought  it  was  dislocation  of  vertebrae,  but 
there  was  no  paralysis,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  dis¬ 
location  of  vertebrae.  I  satisfied  myself  there  was 
no  other  displacement,  and  thought  that  the  pro¬ 
jection  was  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas, 
made  more  prominent  by  the  position  of  the  neck, 
and  the  wasting  of  the  muscles,  which  had  been 
long  out  of  use.  By  means  of  vapour-baths, 
having  the  parts  shampooed,  and  living  in  the 
country,  his  neck  gradually  returned  to  its 
natural  form,  and  in  two  years  he  had  almost  re¬ 
covered. 

I  was  consulted  concerning  a  young  lady,  under 
similar  circumstances,  only  it  was  not  brought  on 
by  accident,  but  was  a  glandular  enlargement  on 


one  side  of  the  neck.  When  I  was  called  in,  the 
patient  was  suftcring  violent  pain  on  one  side, 
and  the  cheek  was  lying  near  the  shoulder.  I 
was  consulted  earlier  than  in  the  former  ease. 
There  is,  in  these  cases,  most  likely,  inflammation 
of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  spine.  This 
patient  was  treated  with  mercury,  purgatives,  dia¬ 
phoretics,  &c,,  and  with  vapour-baths,  and  the 
neck  was  got  nearly  straight. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind  of  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  they  occurred  as  the  sequence  of  some 
other  disease  ;  for  instance,  a  man  has  rheumatic 
fever,  and  on  recovery  has  awry-neck — twisted  on 
one  side.  I  have  also  seen  it  as  the  sequence  of 
scarlet  fever.  I  told  you  in  a  former  lecture  that 
one  part  of  the  body  cannot  be  altered  in  figure 
and  the  other  not  thrown  out  of  shape  also.  The 
kind  of  curvature  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  lateral  curvature  of  the  whole  spine. 
If  you  find  one  shoulder  low'er  than  the  other,  the 
figure  of  the  spine  will  be  that  of  the  letter  S.  If 
this  curvature  be  not  removed  by  art,  it  is  curious 
that  the  face,  after  a  time,  partakes  of  this  dis¬ 
figurement.  A  young  lady,  whose  spine  was 
curved  and  neck  projecting  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed,  had  one  cheek  drawn  lower  than  the 
other,  and  the  eye  was  drawn  with  it,  and  in  this 
case  to  a  great  degree.  In  different  cases  the  dis¬ 
figurements  vary. 

Now,  suppose  you  were  called  in  to  a  case  of 
this  kind  in  the  early  stage,  while  inflammation 
was  going  on,  you  would  look  upon  it  as  a  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  spine ;  and,  if 
the  patient  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  loss  of  blood, 
you  take  it  from  the  arm,  or  apply  leeches,  or  put 
the  patient  under  a  course  of  mercury  :  this  latter 
is  more  beneficial  in  this  case  than  in  any  other; 
diuretics  and  diaphoretics  must  be  had  recourse  to, 
also  purgatives.  But  you  will  likewise  have  the 
patient  brought  to  you  when  inflammation  has 
subsided,  but  curvature  exists  :  then  the  vapour- 
bath  and  shampooing  must  be  employed,  and 
certain  exercises  will  be  used  with  benefit  for 
drawing  the  spine  into  a  proper  position;  you  will 
also  apply  the  machine  to  the  head,  which  will 
assist  the  neck  to  get  straight.  This  machine 
must  be  fixed  on  the  pelvis,  and  a  piece  of 
steel  should  rise  behind  as  high  as  the  occiput,,  and 
in  front  as  high  as  the  chin.  The  instrument  has 
a  branch  on  each  side,  and  by  means  of  these, 
properly  adjusted,  the  spine  will  be  brought  pretty 
straight.  When  you  are  consulted  early  you  can 
generally  get  it  tolerably  straight,  but  not  quite 
so,  and  the  probability  %vill  depend  on  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  observations  on 
caries,  but  will  just  point  out  a  few  particulars  by 
which  you  may  be  prevented  from  mistaking  the 
diagnosis.  Curvature  from  caries  arises  from 
bodies  of  vertebrae  being  eaten  away,  and  the 
vertebrae  falling  forward,  causing  the  spinous  pro¬ 
cesses  to  project  upwards,  and  therefore  the  form 
is  always  angular;  but  in  that  which  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  caries,  as  that  which  is  observed  in  old 
age,  rickets,  or  bad  habit,  it  is  always  hoop-like. 
The  only  angular  curvature  which  you  w'ill  be 
likely  to  confound  this  with,  is  when  the  disease 
is  in  the  lower  cervical  or  dorsal  vertebras. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  caries,  you  will  find 
curvature  going  on  without  pain,  paralysis,  or 
other  disturbance,  and  you  might  not  think  that 
there  was  caries,  but  that  you  could  get  the  spine 
straight  by  exercise. 

I  was  consulted  about  a  liitle  boy,  who  was 
suffering  in  this  way ;  a  very  excellent  surgeon 
was  attending  him  ;  there  were  no  symptoms  of 
angular  curvature,  and  the  surgeon  said  that  be 
could  not  think  that  there  was  mischief  of  such  a 
description,  and  ordered  him  gymnastic  exercises. 

I  advised  a  different  treatment.  After  a  time,  the 
little  boy  was  brought  to  me  for  assistance  for  a 
tumour  of  the  belly,  which  proved  to  be  a  case  of 
caries  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  I  saw  another  case, 
where  a  little  bey  had  been  practising  gymnastic 
e.xercises  for  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  which,  like 
he  other,  proved,  on  the  post-mortem,  to  be  the 


result  of  extensive  caries.  Sometimes  there  are 
other  symptoms  of  caries,  and  which  we  generally 
have,  as  paralysis,  pain,  and  wasting  of  the 
muscles ;  but  in  other  cases  all  these  symptoms 
are  wanting,  and  you  must  make  your  diagnosis 
according  to  the  angular  displacement;  this,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  can  explain.  I  speak  particularly  of 
these  cases  now,  because  in  your  ordinary  hospital 
course  you  have  not  an  opportunity  of  learning 
much  about  them.  They  are  worthy  of  notice  for 
this  reason,  they  are  peculiarly  cases  for  quackery, 
no  disease  so  much  so.  I  knew  of  one  who  pre¬ 
tended  great  ability  to  cure  these  cases ;  he  pre¬ 
tended  they  were  dislocations,  and  he  went  about 
with  a  hammer  to  drive  the  bones  in  their  place ; 
and  so  successful  was  he  in  imposing  on  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  his  patients,  as  to  get  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  for  one  case;  where,  in  reality,  a  visit 
once  a  month,  or  once  in  two  or  three  months, 
was  all  that  was  necessary.  The  usual  time  has 
not  expired ;  but  we  will  prefer  entering  on  the 
next  subject  in  another  lecture. 
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REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &e. 

(Continued  from  p.  220.) 

“  Ncmomorlalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.’ 

INSANITY  vitiates  ALL  ACTS. 

There  have  been  several  noted  cases  in  which  it 
was  found  almost  impossible  to  prove  a  person  in¬ 
sane  ;  and  this  extreme  difficulty  of  proof  almost  of 
itself  suggests  the  impropriety  of  interfering  with, 
those  who  possess  so  much  self-control. 

Lord  Erskine  mentions  a  case  where  he  had 
wasted  the  whole  day  in  endeavouring  to  prove  u 
person’s  lunacy  ;  he  was  at  length  supplied  by  Dr. 
Sims  with  the  talisman,  when,  on  his  affecting  to 
be  grieved  at  having  so  ignorantly  examined  a 
person  of  such  high  and  holy  dignity  as  “  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,”  the  lunatic  forgave  him  and 
said  most  emphatically,  “  I  am  the  Christ.’’  In 
this  case  the  unfortnudte  gentleman  had  given  a 
most  affecting  history  of  his  sufferings,  and  had 
been  previously  regarded  by  the  whole  court  as  a 
victim  to  the  most  unwarrantable  oppression.  That 
he  was  hallucinated,  he  himself  proved  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  but  I  consider  he  was  as  much  entitled  to 
sympathy  after  his  unguarded  expression,  as  he  was 
before  it.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  suf¬ 
ferings  he  detailed  were  strictly  true,  and  the  fact 
of  his  being  hallucinated  upon  one  point  did  not, 
consequently,  necessarily  invalidate  his  opinions  or 
statements  upon  other  points.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that,  because  a  person  has  been  proved  to 
hold  delusion  or  hallucination,  every  complaint  he 
may  make  respecting  his  sufferings  or  ill  treatment 
is  said  to  be  a  part  of  his  error. 

A  somewhat  similar  difficulty  occurred  before 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  case  where  Dr.  Munro  was 
indicted  for  keeping  a  Mr.  Ward  in  confinement. 
This  gentleman  was  also  unsuccessfully  examined  at 
great  length,  aud  ably  sustained  it ;  but  Dr.  Battle 
then  asked  him,  what  had  become  of  the  Princess 
with  whom  he  corresponded  in  cherry  juice?— this 
being  the  point  of  hallucination.  Mr.  Ward  im¬ 
mediately  justified  the  pretended  correspondence 
by  deception  and  falsehood.  lie  said  he  had  been 
imprisoned  in  a  high  tower,  and,  having  no  ink, was 
obliged  to  correspond  with  the  Princess  in  cherry 
juice  ;  that  he  then  threw  the  letter  into  the  moat 
which  surrounded  the  tower,  whence  it  was  wafted 
by  the  eddy,  and  was  finally  picked  up  by  a  boat. 
Now,  this  gentleman  was  not  imprisoned  in  a  tower, 
nor  had  he  ever  written  in  cherry  juice.  Lord 
Mansfield  immediately  ordered  Dr.  Munro  to  be 
acquitted.  Dr.  Munro  was,  however,  again  sub¬ 
sequently  indicted  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  Mr . 
Ward,  having  previously  exposed  his  insanity  by 
speaking  of  the  Princess,  now  most  successfully 
resisted  every  endeavour  which  was  made  to  get 
him  to  answer  any  questions  on  this  topic;  and  it 
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teas  only  by  the  evidence  of  the  shoi'thand  writer 
who  had  taken  denen  the  report  at  the  Westminster 
trial,  that  his  hallucination  could  be  jn-oved  against 
him. 

A  similar  difficulty  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  where 
it  had  been  impossible  to  detect  the  hallucination, 
until  a  gentleman,  who  knew  the  point,  asked, 
what  were  the  latest  accounts  from  the  planet 
Saturn?  when  the  lunacy  was  immediately  con¬ 
sidered  proved. 

To  show,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much 
error  may  arise  in  a  decision  on  these  cases,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  refer  to  an  example  afforded 
by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  a  clergyman  in  Scotland 
who  was  considered  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs.  He  was  brought  before  a  jury, and,  amongst 
other  extravagant  acts,  it  was  mentioned  that  he 
had  burn  this  library.  When  asked  to  account  for 
such  conduct,  he  said — “  In  the  early  part  of  my 
life  I  had  imbibed  a  liking  for  a  most  unprofitable 
study,  namely,  controversial  divinity ;  on  reviewing 
my  library,  I  found  a  great  part  of  it  to  consist  of 
books  of  this  description,  and  I  was  so  anxious  that 
my  family  should  not  be  led  to  follow  the  same 
pursuit,  that  I  determined  to  burn  the  whole.”  To 
other  questions  he  returned  equally  plausible 
answers,  and  the  jury  saw  no  reason  to  restrain  him. 
In  a  fortnight  from  that  time  he  was  in  a  decided 
state  of  mania. 

Now,  this  man’s  premises  were  sound  with  regard 
to  the  unprofitable  nature  of  controversial  divinity, 
but,  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  burning  his 
whole  library,  he  evidenced  his  irrationality;  had 
he  merely  destroyed  the  immoral  works  and  sold 
the  controversial,  this  would  have  been  the  act  of  a 
sound  mind. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  examining  a  sup¬ 
posed  lunatic,  to  appear  to  believe  everything  he 
says  ;  to  be  interested,  and  not  to  consider  any¬ 
thing  ridiculous;  never  to  contradict  him,  and 
especially  upon  the  insane  point.  It  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  how  consummate  is  the  address  with  which 
some  lunatics  conceal  their  delusion,  or  mask  their 
weakness ;  this  applies,  in  some  instances,  to  every 
form  of  insanity;  and  in  criminal  cases  it  has 
often  been  found  that  lunatics  will  cringe  and  fawn 
and  fiatter  their  keepers  for  weeks,  and  then  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  they  murder  their  victim. 

Medical  men  should  neyer  enter  court  as  parti- 
zans:  their  objectshould  be  to  establish  truth.  When 
examining  a  patient,  take  care  he  is  not  agitated, 
gain  his  confidence,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  that 
he  has  not  been  previously  excited.  Kindness  will 
do  more  than  subtlety  or  deceit ;  by  it  the  violent 
will  otten  become  placid,  and  those  who  are  habi¬ 
tually  morose  may  even  detail  their  griefs,  instead 
of  maintaining  their  taciturnity. 

It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  the  e.vact  state 
of  the  pulse  and  the  various  functions,  to  observe 
whether  the  patient  is  excited,  and  whether  any  ill 
treatment  has  been  practised  or  threatened.  The 
most  monstrous  means  are  sometimes  adopted  to 
intimidate  a  weak-minded  individual ;  conspiracy, 
intimidation,  and  fraud  must  be  met  by  perspica¬ 
cious  sagacity,  by  an  encouraging  and  protective 
kindness,  and  by  the  most  unflinching  and  uncom¬ 
promising  honesty  and  honour.  A  case  has  been 
mentioned  where  an  alleged  lunatic  was  brou-^ht 
before  tlie Commissioners  under  an  artificial  state  of 
excitement.  On  his  first  examination  he  was 
rational ;  in  the  interval  between  this  and  his 
second  examination  he  was  allowed  to  drink  ale, 
spirits,  and  bottled  porter,  and,  was  then  produced. 
His  altered  demeanour  at  once  convinced  the  jury, 
ignorant  of  his  potations,  that  he  was  lunatic,  and 
a  verdict  was  found  accordingly.  One  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  however,  was  subsequently  informed  of 
the  circumstances,  laid  the  case  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  immediately  quashed  the  Com¬ 
mission. — Paris  and  Fo7ib.  Med.  Jur.,  p.  294. 

There  was  great  contrariety  of  medical  opinion 
in  a  case  which  occurred  recently  in  Dublin,  in  re 
Carpentei-,  de  lunatico  inquirendo.  It  appeared  the 
alleged  lunatic  believed  his  wife’s  family  conspired 
to  deprive  him  of  his  property,  and  that  he  had 
threatened  several  persons,  when  under  irritation  in 
consequence  of  being  confined.  One  physician 
considered  he  was  sane  on  all  other  points  except 
the  management  of  his  wife’s  property,  and  Dr. 


Graves  certified,  while  Mr.  Carpenter  was  under 
confinement,  that  he  considered  him  of  sound 
mind;  and  when  before  the  Commission  Dr. 
Graves  said,  “  My  opinion  is,  that  there  are  many 
men  more  mad,  walking  about  attending  to  their 
business,  and  in  this  Court  perhaps.”  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  was,  however,  by  a  jury  found  of  unsound 
mind. — Dub.  Med.  Press.,  vol.  14,  p.  47.  1845. 

To  ascertain  a  person’s  capacity  after  his  death  is 
doubly  difficult,  as  all  then  must  depend  upon  the 
opinions  of  witnesses ;  and  the  contrariety  of  opinion 
so  often  manifested  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  an 
individual,  even  while  living,  is  by  no  means  dimi¬ 
nished  when  the  alleged  lunatic  is  dead,  and  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  cases,  even  has  been  so  for  years. 
Where  wills  have  been  contested,  and  an  endeavour 
made  to  set  them  aside,  by  evidence  adduced  sub¬ 
sequently  to  a  testator’s  death,  there  may  be  great 
dread  of  fraud  and  perjury,  as  was  instanced  in 
Lotce  V.  Jolliffe,  where  three  subscribing  witnesses 
to  a  will  were  convicted  of  perjury. — 1  Sir  W.  Bl. 
Rep.,  p.  365. 

Evidence  showing  that  insanity  has  prevailed  in 
other  members  of  the  family  is  not  admissible  in 
civil  cases ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  infer  that  a  descendant  must  neces¬ 
sarily  become  insane  because  his  father  or  mother, 
or  the  collateral  branches  of  his  family,  were  so 
afflicted;  and  it  is  at  once  evident  how  very  great 
would  be  the  prejudice  arising  from  such  evidence, 
when  medical  men  all  but  unanimously  acknow'- 
ledge  the  constant  hereditary  transmission  of  this 
afiection.  The  legal  course  is  to  confine  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  actions  and  state  of  mind  of  the  party 
whose  sanity  is  questioned.  It  would  be  also  inju¬ 
dicious  and  unjust  to  try  the  state  of  any  man’s 
mind  by  recorded  opinions  :  every  case  must  stand 
upon  its  individual  facts,  with  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  past ;  and  evidence  ought  only  to  be 
received  as  to  what  has  occurred  in  the  individual 
under  examination,  and  not  as  to  what  may  happen 
hereafter. 

In  criminal  cases,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown,  the  evidence  of  the  predisposition  to  in¬ 
sanity  through  hereditary  transmission  has  been 
admitted,  subject  to  its  being  proved  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  medical  men,  that  insanity  is  hereditary. 

As  age  advances,  persons  often  grow  into  imbe¬ 
cility,  and,  losing  their  powers  of  comparing  and 
judging,  and  their  memory  having  failed,  they  be¬ 
come  quite  childish,  there  being  a  decay  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  of  the  physical  powers. 

Although  many  very  aged  persons  are  found  still 
retaining  considerable  intelligence,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent  to  see  them  perfectly  imbecile, 
and  holding  the  most  absurd  notions.  We  have 
read  of  an  old  man  who  even  told  his  family  he 
was  dead,  and  felt  surprised  the  shutters  were  not 
in  consequence  closed,  and  would  ask  for  one  pinch 
more  out  of  a  favourite  snuff-box,  before  he  was 
finally  screwed  down. 

Age  of  itself  does  not  disqualify  a  testator  from 
making  his  will ;  even  persons  a  hundred  years 
old  have  possessed  their  intellectual  faculties  to  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  The  minds  of  some  men 
are  more  exhausted  at  fifty  than  those  of  others  at 
6'gfity,  ninety,  or  even  a  hundred.  We  will  not 
allude  to  the  extraordinary  case  of  old  Parr,  but 
may  state  that  the  U7iivers  lately  announced  the 
death  of  Jean  Joseph  Dinsart,  in  Belgium,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years,  all  but  two 
months.  He  possessed  his  intellectual  faculties  to 
the  last,  read  without  spectacles,  kept  his  own  ac¬ 
counts  most  accurately,  wrote  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  in  fine  weather  took  regular  exercise. 

VI  e  often  see  old  gentlemen  whose  memory,  as 
far  as  regards  present  occurrences,  is  gone ;  they 
forget  the  narnes  of  the  most  ordinary  things,  and 
mix  up  the  afiairs  of  the  past  century  with  those  of 
the  present.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
them  alter  in  disposition  ;  they  become  morose  and 
snappish,  are  constantly  finding  fault  with  their 
children,  and  often  regard  them  as  bitter  enemies ; 
and,  under  such  a  prejudiced  and  unprovoked  irri¬ 
tation,  they  often  make  most  unjust  alterations  in 
their  wills,  leaving  their  property  in  a  way  which 
no  reasonable  man  could  justify.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  such  a  person  making  a  most  imprudent 
marriage,  perhaps,  when  near  eighty  years  of  a^e, 


forming  an  alliance  with  a  girl  younger  than  his 
granddaughters  :  he  dies  within  a  short  time,  and 
this  young  widow,  who  was,  perhaps,  unknown  to 
the  family  twelve  months  before,  is  left  sole  heiress, 
and  the  long-cherished  expectations  of  the  children 
are  at  once  blighted. 

When  an  old  man  is  afflicted  with  palsy,  how 
often  we  see  him  alternately  in  passion  or  in  tears, 
unsubdued  by  the  kindness  of  his  wife,  threatening 
his  children,  and  petting  and  spoiling  his  favourite 
valet.  In  addition  to  paralysis  or  palsy  there  may, 
however,  be  other  disqualifying  causes,  such  as 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  typhus  fever. 

Persons  often  delay  making  their  wills,  until  in¬ 
formed  by  their  physician  that  there  is  little 
hope  of  life,  or  that  great  danger  exists;  no  will 
should,  however,  be  considered  valid,  if  made 
during  the  delirium  of  fever. 

Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  says — ‘‘  Why  should 
not  a  man  be  entitled  to  protection  in  a  second 
state  of  infancy  as  well  as  the^first  ?”  How  often, 
after  a  life  of  eminent  service  to  the  country,  has 
the  most  brilliant  talent  dwindled  into  imbecility 
or  foolishness ;  very  often,  indeed,  the  higher  the 
amount  of  mental  capacity,  and  the  greater  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it,  so  is  there  a  more  rapid  or  a 
more  complete  prostration  of  mental  vigour. 

And  his  Lordship  thought  that  a  special  act  of 
Parliament  should  be  passed  to  protect  elderly 
persons  who  become  imbecile,  thinking  a  person 
should  be  protected  in  the  second  infancy  as  well 
as  the  first ;  and  added,  “  that  it  falls  to  the  King 
to  take  care  of  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.”  And  amongst  others  the  names  of  Lord 
Somers,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Dean  Swift, 
and  Lord  Mansfield,  have  been  adduced  to  show 
how  such  illustrious  men,  of  such  transcendent 
talent,  have  towards  the  close  of  life  been  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  such  a  Commission. — Shelfo7'd,p.  88,  sec. 
2.  Mad.  chap.  732. 

In  a  case  where  a  petition  was  presented,  pray¬ 
ing  for  a  Commission,  in  re  Langley,  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  not  against  the  party  as  a  lunatic,  but  as 
one  who  from  old  age  was  supposed  to  be  incapable 
of  managing  his  affairs.  Lord  Eldon  directed  the 
affidavits  to  be  laid  before  two  eminent  physicians 
to  report,  not  as  to  the  lunacy  or  idiocy  of  the  party, 
but  as  to  his  power  of  protecting  himself  and  his 
property.  On  their  representation,  the  petition 
was  dismissed,  but  the  costs  were  allowed,  as  the 
application  was  thought  to  have  been  proper  and 
justifiable. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  the  difference  age 
seems  to  effect  on  various  individuals  :  while  some 
at  eighty  and  ninety  appear  to  comprehend  every¬ 
thing  mentioned  to  them,  others  seem  lost  in  a 
maze  and  bewildered  even  on  being  told  of  the 
passing  topics  of  the  day. 

The  weakness  of  77ii7ul,  which  is  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  found  in  old  age,  forms  no  j ustification  for 
confining  such  a  person;  and,  even  where  an  old 
man  indulges  in  whims  and  delusions,  relations  are 
not  justified  in  sending  him  to  a  madhouse,  where 
he  must  either  pine  away  his  remaining  hours  in 
solitude,  or  else  mix  with  madmen,  probably  even 
his  very  imbecility  and  helplessness  affording  sport  for 
those  possessing  more  physical  vigour.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  it  is  unjust  and  cruel  to 
confine  such  a  person  in  an  asylum,  still  power 
should  be  invested  in  some  high  functionary  of  the 
State,  to  restrict  such  an  individual  from  making 
testamentary  dispositions. 

At  present  there  is  no  way  of  restrmning  the  mis¬ 
chievous  effects  of  imbecile  caprice,  which  sometimes 
exists  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  called  se7ule  msa7iity. 
Such  a  person  is  often  able  to  answer  questions, 
especially  when  roused  by  the  presence  of  strangers, 
but  still  he  may  mistake  the  motives  of  his  children, 
and  cut  them  off  in  his  will  ;  he  may  forget  every¬ 
thing  about  the  present,  and  confound  things  long 
since  past  with  those  which  now  exist ;  he  may  not 
even  remember  the  names  of  his  own  children,  mis¬ 
taking  one  for  another;  he  may  know  nothing 
about  his  property,  may  be  robbed  by  his  ser¬ 
vants,  and  may  in  other  ways  act  with  great  inat¬ 
tention  or  indiscretion,  and  yet  the  presence  of  a 
Commission  for  the  time  rouses  him,  and  he  an¬ 
swers  questions  well,  though  rarely  hfe  converses 
I  voluntarily;  but,  as  soon  as  the  control  exercised  by 
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strangers  is  removed,  he  again  lapses  into  imbecility, 
exhibits  moroseness,  peevishness,  and  want  of  self- 
control,  and,  though  the  Commission  may  have  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  collateral  guidance,  he  may  get 
into  most  absurd  and  wicked  and  indiscreet  scrapes, 
or  may  even  commit  suicide.  In  every  action  and 
wish  he  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  his  previous 
habits  and  character ;  a  perfect  metamorphosis  or 
change  has  more  or  less  gradually  occurred ;  he  is 
no  longer  the  same  man. 

Now,  such  a  person  requires  some  restraint,  but 
not  confinement ;  a  judicious  butler  may  be  often 
sufficient  to  check  any  indiscretion,  but  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  property  should  never  be  left  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  caprice,  of  whim,  of  imbecility  ;  and, 
while  a  jury  should  decide  as  to  the  degree  of  in¬ 
capacity  necessitating  interference,  the  medical  man 
should  properly  direct  the  degree  of  necessary  re¬ 
straint. 

^  Idiots,  lunatics,  and  those  of  unsound  mind  are 
incapable  of  making  wills,  and  if  made  by  such 
persons  they  are  not  valid;  but  if  a  rational  will  is 
dictated  by  a  person,  even  though  generally  sup- 
posed  to^  be  an  idiot,  this  is  considered  to  afford 
strong  evidence  that  he  is  not  idiotic. 

Proofs  of  partial  insanity  will  defeat  a  will,  as  in 
the  CMC  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  laboured  under  the 
delusion  that  his  brother  had  given  him  a  potion  to 
destroy  him,  he  therefore  disinherited  this  brother; 
the  fact  being,  that  when  in  delirium  from  fever  he 
had  received  some  medicine  from  his  brother’s  hand. 
Mr.  Greenwood  permanently  retained  the  delusion 
he  had  assumed  in  delirium,  and  a  verdict  against 
the  will  was  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  On  a  second  trial,  by  advice  of  the  Judge, 
the  jury,  however,  found  in  favour  of  the  will.  A 
compromise  was  subsequently  effected.  ^ 

A  person  having  written  a  testamentary  paper 
when  in  sound  mind,  and  subsequently  becoming 
insane,  although  he  may  not  have  signed  such  a 
will,  yet  it  is  considered  valid,  because  the  super¬ 
vening  insanity  is  held  to  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  non-execution  of  such  a  paper. 

Ihe  act  of  suicide  three  days  after  instructions 
had  been  given  for  a  will  did  not  invalidate  it,  there 
being  no  evidence  of  the  insanity  of  the  deceased  at 
or  during  the  time  of  giving  the  instructions. 

In  some  cases  of  habitual  intemperance  the 
mental  powers  become  much  enfeebled,  so  as  to 
impair  the  judgment  and  prevent  the  individual 
,  Ihinkiiij^  or  reasoning  correctly  upon  any 
queslion.  In  other  instances,  the  reason  is  only 
affected  when  under  the  influence  of  inebriety.  Of 
course  any  will  made  when  a  man  is  actually 
drunk,  if  this  be  proved,  would  necessarily  be 
held  invalid  ;  but  should  the  habitual  drunkard  be 
considered  fit  or  capable  of  such  testamentary 
right?  If  he  be  constantly  intoxicated  he  must  be 
incapable  ;  but  if  locked  up,  in  some  instances,  the 
right  might  be  generally,  but  not  always,  safely 
accorded  to  him. 

In  England  there  is  no  power  to  interfere  in 
these  drunken  cases,  but  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
such  a  person’s  property  is  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Chancellor,  and,  should  the  drunkard  feel 
“gfffjcved,  the  circumstances  are  referred  to  the 
opinion  of  six  freeholders,  and  the  case  is  decided 
by  their  verdict.  Could  not  such  a  law  be  with 
advantage  introduced  into  this  country  ? 

\Vith  respect  to  drunkenness  invalidating  a  will, if 
a  will  be  made  and  signed  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  it 
is  invalid,  but  as  soon  as  the  excitemeni  has  passed 
away,  and  sober  reason  returns,  it  may  be  exe¬ 
cuted. 

It  a  man  become  from  age  so  imbecile  that  he 
cannot  remember  his  own  name,  he  cannot  make  a 
will ;  nor  can  a  drunkard,  if  by  habitual  intemper¬ 
ance  he  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  understanding 
and  reason ;  but,  if  when  sober,  reason  returns,  he 
can  then  dispose  of  his  property. 

All  persons,  but  especially  medical  men,  should 
be  aware  that  any  one  who  attests  a  will  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  testator,  as  one  who 
signs  his  name  as  witness  to  a  will,  certifies  by  that 
act  that  he  considered  the  testator  of  sound  mind. 
A  will,  however,  may  be  valid  though  both  the 
attesting  witnesses  depose  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
deceased. — Le  Breton  v.  Fletcher,  2  Hagg.  Ec, 
Rep.,  568.  And  a  will  may  be  established  even 


against  the  evidence  of  all  the  subscribing  wit¬ 
nesses. — Loice  V.  Jolliffe,  1  Sir  W.  Bl.  Rep,,  36o. 

It  is  impossible,  and  it  would  be  also  unnecessary, 
for  me  here  to  enter  into  the  various  points  upon 
which  a  will  may  be  disputed,  and  I  shall  merely 
content  myself  with  stating,  that  several  wills  have 
been  set  aside  where  the  testator  was  not  proved 
to  have  been  insane,  but  where  the  persons  princi¬ 
pally  benefited  had  been  comparative  strangers; 
or,  what  is  worse,  had  even  in  some  instances  stood 
in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  client  and  at¬ 
torney. 

The  following  case,  which  came  under  the  notice 
of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  is,  in  many  respects,  so  in¬ 
structive,  that  I  consider  no  apology  necessary  for 
giving  it  in  somewhat  lengthy  detail. 

A  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  sent  for  his 
solicitor  to  make  his  will.  He  was  in  habits  of 
strict  friendship  with  him,  and  stated  that 
he  wished  to  add  £500  a  year  to  his  mother’s 
jointure,  if  she  got  well,  she  being  then,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  solicitor  and  himself  only, 
confined  as  a  lunatic ;  he  wished,  also,  to  make  a 
provision  for  two  natural  children;  to  leave  a  few 
trifling  legacies;  and  then,  if  he  died  childless, 
to  make  him,  ihe  solicitor, his  heir.  His  friend  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude,  but  added,  that  he  could  not' 
accept  such  a  mark  of  his  good  opinion,  until  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  his  deliberate  judgment 
so  to  dispose  of  his  property,  and  that  decision 
communicated  to  him  six  months  afterwards. 

In  about  six  weeks  time,  the  gentleman  became 
deranged,  and  continued  in  such  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  for  a  whole  month,  during  which  time  he  was 
visited  constantly  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Sir 
George  Tuthill,  as  to  require  coercion  every  day. 
[The  non-restraint  system  had  not  then  been  con¬ 
sidered  practicable,  or  I  am  convinced  the  late 
excellent  Sir  Henry  Halford  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  have  exercised  and  advocated  so 
philanthropic  and  so  humane  a  change.] 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month  he  was  composed 
and  comfortable;  but  his  languor  and  weakness 
bore  a  proportion  to  his  late  excitement,  and  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  live.  On 
entering  his  room  one  day,  on  Sir  Henry  asking 
him  how  he  found  himself?  ho  answered,  “  Very  ill. 
Sir;  about  to  die,  and  only  anxious  to  make  my 
will  first.”  This  could  hardly  be  listened  to  under 
his  circumstances,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  forego 
that  wish  for  the  present.  The  next  day  he  made 
the  same  answer  to  the  same  question,  but  iu  such 
a  tone  and  manner  as  to  extort  from  common  hu¬ 
manity,  even  at  the  probable  expense  of  future 
litigation,  an  acquiescence  in  his  wish  to  disburden 
his  mind.  The  solicitor  was  sent  for,  and,  having 
been  with  his  client  the  preceding  evening,  met  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  Sir  George  Tuthill  at  the  con¬ 
sultation  in  the  morning,  with  a  will  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  before 
the  attack  of  disease,  as  well  as  to  those  given  the 
preceding  night.  He  proposed  to  read  this  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  presence  of  the  physicians,  and 
that  they  should  witness  the  signature  of  it,  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  expressed  clearly  his  intentions. 
It  was  read,  and  the  patient  answered,  “  Yes,” 
“yes,”  “  yes,”  distinctly  to  every  item,  as  it  was 
deliberately  proposed  to  him.  On  going  down  stairs 
with  Sir  George  Tuthill  and  the  solicitor,  to  con¬ 
sider  what  was  to  be  done.  Sir  Henry  expressed  some 
regret  that  Sir  George  Tuthill  and  himself  had,  as 
physicians,  been  involved  in  an  affair  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  terminate  without  an  inquiry 
in  a  court  of  law,  where  they  would  necessarily  be 
called  upon  to  justify  themselves  for  permitting  this 
good  gentleman,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
a  will.  It  occurred  to  Sir  Henry  then  to  propose 
to  his  colleague  to  go  up  again  into  the  sick-room 
to  see  whether  their  patient  could  re-word  the 
matter,  as  a  test,  on  Shakspeare’s  authority,  of 
his  soundness  of  mind. 

“  Ecstasy! 

My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep'time, 

And  makes  as  healthful  music.  It  is  not  mudness 
That  I  have  alter’d  ;  brings  me  to  the  test, 

And  T  the  matter  will  re-wurd  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from." — ifomlef,  Act  111.,  Scene  4. 

He  repeated  the  clauses  which  contained  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  mother’s  jointure,  and  which  made 


provision  for  the  natural  children,  with  sufficient 
correctness ;  but  he  stated  that  he  had  left  a  name¬ 
sake,  though  not  a  relation,  ten  thousand  pounds, 
whereas  he  had  left  him  five  thousand  pounds  only, 
and  there  he  paused.  After  which,  Sir  Henry 
thought  it  proper  to  ask  him,  to  whom  he  had  lett 
his  real  property,  when  these  legacies  should  have 
been  discharged  ;  in  whom  did  he  intend  that  his 
estate  should  be  vested  after  his  death,  if  he  died 
without  children  ?  “  In  the  heir-at-law,  to  be 
sure,”  was  the  reply.  Who  is  your  heir-at-law  ? 
“  I  do  not  know,”  was  the  answer. 

Thus  he  “  gambolled  ”  from  the  matter,  and 
laboured,  according  to  Shakspeare’s  test,  under  his 
madness  still.  This  gentleman  died  intestate  of 
course;  and  the  conduct  of  his  solicitor,  who  was 
also  his  friend,  was  throughout  strictly  honourable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FIRST  NOTICE.: 

We  have  received  with  this  contribution  the 
following  letter : — 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.:) 

Sir, — A  new  edition  of  Baron  Liebig’s  work  on 
Animal  Chemistry  is  announced  for  publication, 
and  the  first  part  has  made  its  appearance.  You 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  theory  upon  this  subject 
ought  to  be  carefully  examined.  With  a  view  to 
this  end,  I  send  you  herewith  a  paper  on  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer’s  views  on  the  sources  of  animal 
heat.  Should  it  be  suitable  to  the  columns  of  the 
Medical  Times,  I  have  several  other  papers  upon 
his  theories  on  animal  chemistry  which  I  shall 
send  you,  after  I  have  adapted  them  to  the  new 
edition  of  his  work. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Rigg. 

Greenford,  Middlesex,  Dec.,  1845. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  ON 
THE  SOURCES  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT: 

Showing,  in  Opposition  to  the  Theory  of  Baron 
Liebig,  that  there  must  be  some  other  Source  or 
Soitrces  of  Animal  Heat,  besides  the  Process  of 
Combustion. 

By  BOBERT  BIGG,  F.B.S. 

The  generation  of  animal  heat  is  so  important 
a  feature  in  the  economy  of  animal  life,  and 
seems  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  itself,  that  it  has  long  engrossed  the 
attention  of  chemists  and  physiologists. 

They  have  approached  the  subject  with  very 
different  views,  and  have  called  to  their  aid  che¬ 
mistry,  electro-chemistry,  and  mechanics ;  but, 
even  with  these  powerful  auxiliaries,  their  research 
and  ingenuity  have  been  baffled,  and,  though  dif¬ 
fering  widely  in  their  general  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  they  have  all  agreed  in  this,  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  animal  heat  is  the  most  recondite  of 
all  the  functions. 

A  solution  of  this  problem  has,  however,  of  late 
been  put  forward  on  high  authority ;  and  we  are 
told  that  “  the  mutual  action  between  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  by 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  is  the  source  of  animal  he.^t  ' ;  (a)  and  at 
page  33  we  are  told  that  “  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
process  of  combustion,  to  which  the  food  is  sub¬ 
jected  in  the  body,  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain 
the  constant  temperature  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs.” 

This  theory  is  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Liebig, 
a  name  entitled  to  great  respect ;  but  Science  is 
not  a  province  of  Faith,  and  the  greatest  name 
can  only  claim  for  its  theory  a  stricter  scrutiny 
and  closer  investigation.  It  is  through  the  ordeal 
of  experiment  alone  that  the  most  ingenious 
theory  can  take  its  place  amongst  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

'To  this  ordeal  Baron  Liebig  seems  ready  to 


(a)  Liebig’s  Animal  Chemistry,  second  edition 
page  17. 
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submit ;  and  in  a  paper  read  before  a  society  of  j 
physicians  at  Darmstadt,  and  which  will  be  found 
in  the  “Lancet”  of  Feb.  22,  1845,  he  has  en-  ' 
deavoured  to  show  that  his  views  of  the  matter  | 
are  supported  by  the  result  of  experiment,  and  by  | 
well-established  facts.  In  order  to  this,  he  does 
not  bring  forward  experiments  of  his  own,  but  | 
boldly  takes  up  the  experiments  and  calculations 
of  Dulong  and  Despretz,  which  have  generally  i 
been  regarded,  and  were  regarded  by  these  gentle-  | 
men  themselves,  as  establishing  the  contrary  doc-  j 
trine:  namely,  that  there  must  exist  some  other  I 
source  of  heat  in  the  animal  organism,  which  lends  ^ 
its  aid  to  the  inspired  oxygen  in  maintaining  the 
temperature  of  the  living  body.  For  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  calculations  of  Dulong  and  Despretz 
show  that  the  animal  body  evolves  from  one-tenth 
to  one-fifth  more  caloric  than  it  ought  to  do,  assum- 
ing  that  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  with  certain 
constituents  of  the  body  (forming  carbonic  acid  and 
water)  is  the  exclusive  source  of  liberated  heat. 
\\  hence  it  would  follow  that  the  simple  com¬ 
bustion  of  these  bodies  is  of  itself  insufficient, 
and  is  in  some  way  aided  by  the  animal  organism 
in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  animal  bodies. 

Baron  Liebig  enters  with  great  acuteness  into 
a  critical  examination  of  these  experiments  and 
calculations.  He  scrutinizes  their  data  and  their 
figures.  He  shows  th.at  some  data,  assumed  on 
the  authority  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  are  to  a 
certain  degree  erroneous,  and  that  certain  figures 
need  correction  ;  and  then, after  craving  allowance 
for  “  possible  errors  of  observation,”  he  produces 
a  corrected  calculation,  with  the  results  of  which 
he  e.xpresses  his  satisfaction  in  the  following 
terms:  “  Ihese  figures  need  no  comment;  they 
prove,  with  unquestionable  certainty,  that  an 
animal  placed  in  an  appropriate  apparatus  evolves 
in  a  given  definite  space  of  time  exactly  as  much 
heat  as  the  same  apparatus  would  have  received 
had  the  oxygen  inspired  during  the  same  space  of 
time  been  combined  directly  in  the  apparatus 
with  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  carbon  suffi¬ 
cient  to  form  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exactly 
corresponding  to  that  exhaled  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  with  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  hy¬ 
drogen  sufficient  to  form  an  amount  ofwater  exactly 
corresponding  to  that  which  we  assume  to  be 
formed  in  the  organism  by  that  portion  of  the 
inspired  oxygen  which  does  not  form  carbonic 
acid.  And  thus  the  question,  whence  the  heat  of 
the  animal  body  proceeds,  is  fully  answered.” 

In  this  manner  has  the  Baron,  with  admirable 
address,  wrested  the  weapons  from  the  hands  of 
his  opponents,  fought  a  manful  battle,  claimed  a 
victory,  and  taken  up  his  position  on  the  enemy’s 
ground,  (a) 

Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  Dulong  and  Despretz,  or  to  call  in 
question  the  corrected  calculations  of  Liebi-r  I 
am  willing  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of^that 
calculation,  and  even,  for  the  present,  grant  his 
immediate  conclusions :  that  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  combustion  of  an  animal  com¬ 
pound  is  equal  to,  or  not  larger  than,  the  amount 
ot  heat  evolved  by  the  oxidation  of  the  com¬ 
bustible  constituents  of  this  compound.  But 
wffiether  this  first  conclusion  affirms  or  disaffirms 
the  further  and  more  general  conclusion,  namely, 


(a)  The  combustion  heat  of  one  gramme  of  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen  was  calculated  by  Dulomr  at 
carbon  7237°  (a),  hydrogen  21375° ;  and  by  Des- 
liretz— carbon  7815°,  hydrogen  23640°.  Liebig 
makes  it  appear  that  the  data  upon  which  these 
figures  were  fixed  are  erroneous,  and  substitutes 
lor  the  combustion  heat  of  carbon  8558°,  and  for 
that  of  hydrogen  34792°,  which,  he  savs,  are  un¬ 
questionably  far  more  correct  and  precise  than 
those  upon  which  Dulong  and  Despretz  originally 
based  their  calculations.  He  places  the  results  ob- 
tained  by  these  chemists,  who  experimented  upon 
dilterent  animals,  the  calculations  accordino-  to 
their  figures,  and  those  figures  adopted  by  himself, 

^  (a)  The  heat  in  this  note  is  represented  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  centigrade  scale. 


that  this  combustion  is  the  only  source  of  animal 
heat,  depends  upon  another  question,  namely, 
whether  the  heat  evolved  by  an  animal  is  all  the 
heat  that  is  required  by,  or  produced  in,  the 
animal  economy.  For,  if  Liebig’s  first  conclusion 
be  true,  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  animal  com¬ 
pound  is  just  about  equal  to  the  heat  which  the 
constituents  of  the  compound  would  yield  in 
direct  combustion  ;  and,  if  it  should  further 
appear  that  the  animal  functions  require  and 

in  juxtaposition,  as  shown  in  the  two  following 
tables  :  — 


Table  I. 
Despretz  (b). 


.Amount  of  heat  evolved 
by  the  animal  in  a  g-iven 
definite  sp.aee  of  time. 

Amount  of  heat  produced 
by  the  conversion  of  the 
oxygen  inspired  during 
the  same  space  of  time 
iu:o  carbonic  acid  and 
-'vater. 

According  to  Des¬ 
pretz’s  calculation. 

C.  78.51 

H.  ->36!0 

•Accord- 
ins  to 
Liebig’s 
correct¬ 
ed  cal¬ 
culation 
C.  85.58 
H.  34793 

1.  Rabbit 

100 

car.  hv. 

68*5 -1-2 1-9  =  00*4 

107-48 

2.  Do. 

100 

64-9-1- 20-9  =  85-8 

101-74 

3.  6  young  rabbits  100 

58-5 -f  23-6  =  82-1 

98-71 

4.  Rabbit 

100 

68-3-1-18-4  =  86-7 

101-78 

5.  Guinea-pig 

100 

69  4-1-19-4  =  88-8 

104-45 

6.  Do. 

100 

69-6-1-19-3  =  88  9 

104-53 

7  Dog 

100 

54  9  +  25-9  =  80-8 

98-16 

8.  Do. 

100  49*6-1-24-5  =  74-1 

90  31 

9.  Young  dog 

100U.8'5-f  28-6  =  74-5 

91  -30 

10.  Cat 

100  57-7-1- 22-9  =  80-6 

96  81 

11.  Pigeon 

100'60-5-f  18-3  =  78-8 

93-10 

12.  Dog 

100  58-3-1- 20-9  =  79  2 

94-52 

13.  Cock 

lOO‘Oa-5-1- 19.2  =  79-7 

94-43 

14*  Virginia  cock 

100i47-4-l- 29-6  =  77-0 

95-41 

15.  Owl 

10o|56-3-M8-3  =  74-6 

88-50 

16.  Magpie 

100. 57-6  ■H7-8  =  75-4 

89-20 

page  337. 


Table  II. 
Dulong  (c). 


Amount  of  lieot  evofTed 
by  the  animal  in  a  ^iven 
definite  space  of  time. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12, 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


Cat 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Bog 

Do. 

Do. 

Windhover 

Do. 

Guinea-pig 
Do.,  young 
Do.,  do. 
Rabbit 
Do.,  young 
Do.,  do. 
Pigeon 


Amount  of  heat  produced 
by  the  conversion  of  the 
oxygen  inspired  during 
the  same  space  of  time 
into  carbonic  acid  and 
avater. 


According  to  Du- 
long’s  calculation, 
O.  7i;37 

H.  2137.5 


car. 
100  53  5 
10049-2 
10055T 
]00;55-4 
100,54  0 

100:53-2 

100;55-4 
100  57-0 
100  49-3 
100 


100 

100 

100 

100 


54-5 

65-7 

70- 8 
67-2 

71- 0 


100  75-6 


100 

100 


68-1 

72-4 


by. 

-l-19-4  = 
-l-19-6  = 
+  16-4= 
-i-20-4  = 
-H9  6  = 
-rl9-6. 
4-24-8  = 
+  22-2  = 
-h22-2  = 
-1-24-4  = 
+  3-7  = 
-1-  4-1  = 
-H2-8- 
-t-  4-5  = 
-1-  7-7  = 
-1-  6-4  = 
-f-  6-3  = 


:72-9 
=  68-8 
71-5 
=  75-8 
73-6 
=  72-8 
=  80-2 
=  79-2 
=  71-5 
=  78-9 
=69  4 
=  74-9 
•80-0 
=  75-5 

=  83  3 
=  74-5 
=  78-7 


Accord¬ 
ing  to 
Liebig’s 
correct¬ 
ed  cal¬ 
culation 
C.  85.58 
H.3479i 


94- 9 

90- 1 

91- 7 
98-6 

95- 7 
04-0 

104-7 
103  0 
97-2 
104-1 
83  6 

90- 2 
95-5 

91- 1 
101-8 

95-4 

95-9 


(c)  “  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,”  3  serii 
tome  i.,  page  455, 


employ  a  larger  quantity  of  beat  which  is  not 
evolved,  but  which  becomes  latent;  then  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  such  further  quantity  of  heat  must  arise 
from  some  other  source,  and  that  the  combustion 
of  the  animal  compound  is  not  the  only  source  of 
heat. 

Now,  a  great  portion  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  food  consumed  by  animals  (all  that  portion, 
which  is  not  carried  oflf  by  excretion)  escapes  by 
evaporation.  In  the  process  of  evaporation,  this 
water  receives  from  the  animal  system  as  much 
heat  as  would  have  converted  the  same  weight  of 
water  to  vapour  in  the  ordinary  way,  over  a  lamp 
or  a  fire. 

The  weight  of  combustible  matter  necessary  for 
this  purpose  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Despretz.  According  to  his  experiment,  one 
ounce  of  carbon,  evolved  during  combustion  as 
much  heat  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  105 
ounces  of  water  at  32°  to  167°;  that  is,  by  135 
degrees,  which  is  equal  to  14,207  degrees  of 
heat.  It  would  therefore  require  the  combustion 
of  7-68  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  to  convert  100 
parts  of  water  at  98“  (the  temperature  of  the 
human  body)  to  vapour. 

These  data  Liebig  admits  as  correct,  gives 
them  in  his  work  on  Chemistry,  and  uses  them  on 
various  occasions  in  explaining  his  views.  But,  in 
his  examination  of  the  experiments  of  Dulong 
and  Despretz,  he  appears  entirely  to  have  over¬ 
looked  the  latent  heat  of  vapour,  and  left  it  out 
of  his  calculations.  He  labours  to  show  that  the 
heat  produced  by  the  direct  combustion  of  the 
constituents  is  equal  to,  or  not  greater  than,  the 
heat  evolved  by  animal  bodies  ;  and  thence  infers 
that  the  combustion  of  the  animal  compound, 
unaided  by  the  animal  organism,  being  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  this  heat,  must  be  the  source  of  it. 
If  he  has  not  proved  this,  he  has  proved  nothing 
— if  he  has  proved  this,  he  has  disproved  his  own 
theory  :  for,  if  the  heat  supplied  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  compound,  telling  so  exactly 
with  the  amount  of  the  heat  evolved,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  is,  moreover,  supplied  by  the 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  evaporation,  which  is 
not  evolved,  but  becomes  latent,  it  follows  that 
such  further  supply  must  have  some  other  source 
than  the  combustion  of  the  animal  compound, 
and  we  may  fairly  say  with  the  Baron  that  his 
figures  need  no  comment. 

But  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  without  further  comment,  I  purpose, 
therefore,  to  examine  some  of  the  experiments  in 
detail. 

On  referring  to  Despretz’s  description  of  his  ex¬ 
periments,  we  find  that  the  first,  in  the  Table  I., 
was  made  with  a  full-grown  rabbit,  which  im¬ 
parted  8.226  degrees  of  heat  to  the  water  in  the 
vessel  which  surrounded  it,  in  one  hour  and  thirty- 
six  minutes,  during  which  it  was  furnished  with 
2,929  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air,  and  formed 
188  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  volume  of  oxygen  which  formed  the 
carbonic  acid,  there  disappeared  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  60  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  for  as  having  combined  with  hydrogen  in 
the  animal  system,  and  formed  water. 

On  comparing  the  sensible  heat  evolved  from 
this  rabbit  during  this  period,  with  the  heat  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  combustion  of  as  much  carbon  as 
would  have  given  this  volume  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  that  generated  by  the  combustion  of  as  much 
hydrogen  as  would  form  water  with  these  60  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen,  we  have — 

Heat  evolved  by  the  rabbit  in  1  hour  and 

36  minutes  . 100 


Ac-ording  to 
Despretz’s 
calculation. 


'Heat  evolved  during 
the  same  period  by 
the  formation  of 
the  carbonic  acid  68-5 
By  the  formation  of 
.  water  .  21-9 


According  to  ("By  the  formation  of 
Liebig’s  I  the  carbonic  acid  75-01 
corrected  j  By  the  formation  of 
calculation.  water  .  32*47 


90.4 


107*48 
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Despretz’.s 

c.'ilculation. 

According  to 
Liebigi’s 
correrted 
calculation. 


100 


•4 


The  corrected  calculation  gives  the  heat  evolved 
from  the  rabbit  nearly  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  Liebig’s  theory. 

The  first  experiment,  in  Table  II.,  was  made 
with  a  cat  two  months  old.  It  weighed  10,993 
grains,  was  supplied  with  1,848  cubic  inches  of  at- 
mo.spheric  air  in  one  hour;  during  which  130'6 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  were  formed,  and 
24"  1  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  disappeared,  which  is 
calculated  for  as  having  formed  water,  in  the  animal 
system. 

On  comparing  the  heat  evolved  by  the  cat  with 
that  which  would  be  generated  by  the  formation 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  of  the  water  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  mentioned,  we  have — 

i'Heat  evolved  by  the  cat  . . 
According  to|  Heat  by  the  formation 

of  the  carbonic  acid  53 
Heat  by  the  formation 

of  water .  19 

Heat  by  the  formation  ^ 
of  the  carbonic  acid  63’2\ 

Heat  by  the  formation  j 
of  water .  31 ‘7/ 

Neither  Despretz  nor  Dulong  has  furnished  us 
with  statistical  information  upon  either  the  kind 
or  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  the  animals 
they  experimented  upon;  both  of  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  indispensable  to  a  correct  result.  To 
supply  this  dificiency,  I  shall  here  introduce  ex- 
jieritnents  made  upon  animals  of  the  same  kind, 
which  were  continued  for  several  days ;  during 
which  the  animals  were  supplied  with  their  usual 
food. 

The  first  was  made  with  two  kittens  six  weeks 
old,  which  were  fed  with  skimmed  milk  only. 
During  these  twelve  days  they  ate  102  fluid 
ounces  of  this  milk,  whose  specific  gravity  varied 
from  1033'  to  1035*  at  GU°,  making  the  weight  of 
milk  consumed  about  46,140  grains. 

.'V  portion  of  this  milk,  sp.  gr.  1034,  was  analysed, 
whicli  gave  for  its  constitution 


'2  9 


94'9 


depended  upon  for  our  present  purpose,  although 
they  were  unfit  for  the  purpose  intended,  because 
the  animals  were  in  a  restless  condition  wliile  they 
were  enclosed  in  the  apparatus — a  condition  which 
appears  to  increase  the  power  of  secreting  carbon. 

During  each  of  the  twelve  days  they  were  sepa¬ 
rately  placed  in  an  apparatus,  and  the  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  accurately  determined.  The  ave- 
raire  volume  from  No.  I.  was  53'1  cubic  inches, 
from  No.  II.  56'8  cubic  inches,  per  hour. 

On  deducting  the  excretions  from  the  weight  of 
the  milk  consumed,  we  have  the  weight  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  which  entered  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water,  of  the 


Quantity 

consumed. 

Carbon . 

3-614  - 

1667-5 

Hydrogen . 

•176  - 

81-2 

Netrogen . 

•417  - 

192-4 

Ashes . . 

•714  - 

329-4 

Water  . 

95-079  - 

-  43869-5 

100- 

46140- 

The  weight  of  the  two  kittens  was, 

at  the  com- 

mencement  and  at  the 

conclusion  of  the  experi- 

ment,  as  follows  : — 

June  13. 

June  25. 

Increase. 

Grains. 

Grains, 

Grains. 

No.  1 .  5985 

6492 

507 

2 .  6205 

7243 

1038 

Total  increase  in  twelve  davs. . . . 

The  excretions  weighed  10,100  grains,  and  were 

constituted  of — ■ 

Carbon . 

2-9  .. 

292-9 

Hydrogeu  . 

•4  .. 

40-4 

Nitrogen . 

15  .. 

151-8 

Ashes  . 

2  8  .. 

282-5 

Water . 

92-4  .. 

9332-4 

100- 

10100- 

These  experiments  were  made  in  the  year  1843, 

when  I  was  engaged  in 

the  inquiry 

into  the  se- 

cretion  of  carbon  by 

animals.  They  may  be 

water  which  passed  from  the  bodies  of  these  two 
animals  in  the  shape  of  vapour,  and  the  weight  of 
the  elements  by  which  the  two  animals  increased 
1,545  grains  in  weight. 

Oar.  Hvit.  Nitro.  Ash.  Water.  Total. 
Milk  ..  1(167  5  8i'2  102-4  329-4  43869-5  46i40 

Excretions  292  9  40-4  l.'il-5  28-2‘8  9333  4  10100 


Difference  1374-6  40-8  40-9  46-6  .51537-1  36040 
Let  US  assnme  that  the  1,545  grains  which  the 
two  animals  increased  in  weight  were  composed 
of— 

Carbon  .  .  .  312-6 


Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Ashes 

Water 


24-8 
40-9 
46  6 
1120-1 


1545  grains. 

These  leave  1,064  grains  of  carbon  and  16  grains 
of  hydrogen,  which  formed  carbonic  acid  and 
water  with  inspired  oxygen;  and  33,417  grains  of 
water,  which  passed  off  as  vapour  from  the  two 
kittens. 

Now,  there  being  little  difference,  as  regards  the 
question  bet-w-een  one  warm-blooded  animal  and 
another,  let  us  apply  to  the  result  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  Liebig’s  observations  on  an  assumed  case  of 
ma-.i  and  his  food.  At  page  35,  in  his  work  on  Animal 
Chemistry,  his  views  upon  this  subject  are  illus¬ 
trated  as  follows.  The  combustion  of  13'9  ounces 
of  carbon  will  yield  197,477  degrees  of  heat,  and 
which  is  suflicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  full- 
grown  person  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  gives  the 
following  as  an  illustration: — “  If  we  assume  that 
the  quantity  of  water  vaporized  through  the  skin 
and  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  48 
ounces  (3  pounds),  there  will  remain,  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  necessary  amount  of  heat  145,387 
degrees,  which  are  dissipated  by  radiation,  by 
heating  the  expired  air,  and  in  the  excrementitious 
matters.”  This,  he  adds,  on  taking  into  account 
the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  food,  “is  amply  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  tlie  constant  temperature  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs.” 

In  the  above  experiment  we  have,  according  to 
Liebig’s  view,  1,064  grains  of  carbon  and  16  grains 
of  hydrogen,  which  underwent  combustion  in  the 
animal  system  in  twelve  days,  and  formed  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  water;  and  which,  according  to  his 
tlieory  of  the  sources  of  animal  heat,  must  have 
furnished  all  the  heat  which  converted  to  vapour 
33,417  grains  of  water,  as  well  as  that  which  was 
radiated,  and  which  heated  the  expired  air,  &c. 

According  to  the  “  corrected  calculation,”  this 
16  grains  of  hydrogen  would  generate  as  much 
heat  by  combustion,  as  64  grains  of  carbon, 
making  the  heat  generated  by  the  two  equal  to 
that  of  the  combustion  of  1,128  grains  of  carbon. 

In  accordance  with  Liebig’s  view,  100  parts  by 
weight  of  water,  at  98°,  require  for  its  conversion 
into  vapour  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion 
of  7-68  parts  of  enrbon  ;  this  1,128  grains  would 
convert  to  vapour  14,687  grains  of  water:  only 
44  per  cent,  of  the  actual  evaporation.  Whence 
then,  if  Liebig’s  theory  be  correct,  proceeded  that 
heat  which  converted  to  vapour,  in  this  case,  the 
other  56  per  cent,  of  the  water,  the  heat  which 
was  radiated  from  the  body;  and  that  which 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  food  to  that  of  the 
body,  and  heated  the  inspired  air  ?  (a) 

When  we  examine  the  statical  evidence  of 
Liebig’s  own  fixing,  we  are  forced  to  look  for 
some  other  source  from  whence  these  animals  de¬ 
rived  their  heat  besides  that  of  the  combustion 


of  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  food ;  and 
this  other  source,  whatever  it  be,  must  supply  an 
amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  convert  to  vapour 
more  than  half  the  water  which  passes  off  in  that 
state  from  these  animals — all  that  heat  which  is 
radiated  by  them,  all  that  which  is  required  to 
heat  the  expired  air,  and  all  that  which  is  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  food  to  that  of 
the  body.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  we  say  with  him, 
that  “The  heat  evolved  in  the  process  of  com¬ 
bustion  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  the 
body,  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  constant 
temperature  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  skin  and  Inngs”;  this  “  constant 
temperature  ”  of  young  kittens,  which  subsist 
upon  their  ordinary  food,  must  be  lower  than  the 
objects  which  surround  them.  Consequently  if 
the  cat  two  months  old,  upon  which  Dulong  ’e.x- 
perimented,  was  fed  upon  skimmed  milk,  instead 
of  imparting  heat  to  the  water  which  surrounded 
the  apparatus  in  w-hich  it  was  confined  for  one 
hour,  w-hich  was  the  case,  it  would  have  acted  as  a 
refrigerant,  and  cooled  the  water  which  surrounded 
the  apparatus 

Let  us  now  apply  the  same  dada  and  methods 
of  reasoning  to  the  first-mentioned  experiment  in 
Table  I.,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  and  call 
in  the  aid  of  an  experiment  made  in  the  month  of 
June,  upon  a  rabbit  fed  with  the  leaves  of  sow¬ 
thistles  and  oats — a  description  of  food  these 
animals  are  fond  of.  This  rabbit  weighed  at  tlie 
commencement  3  84  pounds.  During  the  seven 
days  it  was  under  experiment  it  increased  in 
weight  to  4-02  pounds,  and  consumed  45,000 
grains  of  sowthistle  leaves  and  1,400  grains  of  oats, 
which  consisted  of : — 


Sowthistle  Leaves. 

Carbon  . . 

,  3-234  .. 

1455-3 

Hydrogen . 

•087  .. 

39-1 

Nitrogen  . 

•201  .. 

90-4 

Ashes  , . 

.  1-377  .. 

619  6 

Water  . .  . 

.  95-101  .. 

42795-6 

100-000 

45000  0 

Oats. 

Carbon  . .  . 

38-6  .. 

540-4 

Hydrogen . 

.  1-3  .. 

18-2 

Nitrogen  . 

1-4  .. 

19-6 

Ashes  . . . 

7-6  .. 

106-4 

Water  . . . 

.  51-1  .. 

715-4 

100-0 

1400-0 

The  excretions  weighed  14,750  grains  ;  but  owing 
to  the  vapour  of  water  and  a  little  ammonia  which 
passed  from  them,  and  a  small  loss  of  urine,  their 
weight  was  not  accurately  determined:  the  parts 
collected,  however,  comprised  most  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  But,  that  the  experiment  may  be 
represented  as  favourably  as  possible  for  the 
theory  under  consideration,  it  is  assumed  in  the 
following  analysis  that  the  loss  of  urine  and 
vapour  of  water  from  the  execretions  made  the 
whole  quantity  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  food  consumed. 

The  14,750  grains  of  excretions,  when  brought 
by  drying  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  analysed, 
weighed  4,080  grains,  constituted  of — 

Carbon  .... 

Hydrogen . . 

Nitrogen  . . 


Ashes 

Water 


27-26 

1-18 

2-22 

17-25 


1112-0 

48-2 

90-6 

704-0 


52-09  —  100  2125-2 — 4,080  grains . 

Water  evaporated  by  drying .  9,570  „ 

„  to  make  the  whole  quantity 
40  per  cent.  . .  4,910  „ 


(a)  The  water  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  16  grains  of  hydrogen  is  not 
taken  into  account.  | 

Total  weight  of  excretions .  18,560  „ 

On  recapitulation  we  have  the  elements  of  this 
experiment  as  ander: — 

Sowthistles. 
Oats  . 

Car. 

.  1455-3 

.  5404 

Hydro. 

..  391  .. 

..  18-2  .. 

Jfitro. 

90-4 

19-6 

Ash. 

..  619-6  .. 

..  106-4  .. 

Water. 

42715-6 

715-4 

Total. 

..  45000 

1400 

Total  . 
Excretions  . 

.  1995-7 

.  11120 

..  57-3  .. 

..  48-2  .. 

110- 

90-6 

..  726-  .. 

..  704-  .. 

43511- 

16605-2 

,.  46400 

..  18560 

Difference  . 

..  9.1  .. 

19-4 

..  22-  .. 

26905-8 

..  27840 
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It  is  shown  in  this  line  of  difference  that  883'7 
grains  of  carbon  and  9'1  grains  of  hydrogen  un¬ 
derwent  combustion  in  the  animal  system,  in 
seven  days,  and  there  passed  off  as  vapour  from 
the  skin  and  lungs  of  this  rabbit  at  least  26,905 
grains  of  water. 

The  rabbit,  on  being  placed  at  different  times 
in  an  apparatus,  content  5,250  cubic  inches, 
formed  upon  an  average  125  cubic  inches  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  decreased  the  volume  of  oxygen 
37  cubic  inches  per  hour. 

The  results  of  this  experiment,  as  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  disappearance  of 
oxygen  gas,  forming  water,  correspond  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  results  of  the  first  e.\periment 
given  by  Despretz. 

If  the^  theory  of  animal  heat  contended  for  by 
Baron  Liebig  be  correct,  the  combustion  of  the 
883‘7  grains  of  carbon  and  9'1  grains  of  hydrogen 
must  have  generated  as  much  heat  as  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  food  to  that  of  the  body,  sup¬ 
plied  that  heat  which  was  radiated  and  converted 
to  vapour  26,905  grams  of  water. 

According  to  the  laws  of  evaporation,  the  heat 
thus  produced  must  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
food  to  that  of  the  body  first,  before  it  can  con¬ 
vert  the  26,905  grains  of  water  into  vapour.  Now, 
the^  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  9‘1 
grains  of  hydrogen,  according  to  the  corrected 
calculation,  would  be  equal  to  30'9  arrains  of 
carbon,  making  the  heat  generated  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen,  col¬ 
lectively,  equal  to  that  of  920*6  of  carbon  in  the 
seven  days. 

According  to  Desprefz’s  experiments,  already 
referred  to,  the  water  which  passed  off  ns  vapour 
in  the  seven  days  would  require  as  much  heat  as 
that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  2,036  grains 
of  carbon— 1,115  grains  more  than  were  present  in 
the  experiment.  ^  Hence,  according  to  Liebig’s 
theory,  this  rabbit,  which  De.spretz  kept  under  ex¬ 
periment  for  one  hour  and  thirty-six  minutes, durinn* 
which  it  imparted  8,220®  of  heat  to  the  water  in 
tne  vessel  which  surrounded  it,  would  have  cooled 
the  water  by  abstracting  from  it  9.000®  of  heat. 

l^om  these  e.xperiments,  e.xamined  by  Baron 
Liebig  s  own  data  and  figures,  it  appears  that  the 
animal  economy  requires  double  the  amount  of 
heat  which  can  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  food. 

I  here  must,  therefore,  be  some  other  source  from 
whence  animals  derive  heat  besides  that  of  the 
combustion  of  these  bodies. 

Another  feature  in  these  experiments  claims  our 
attention.  Whilst  these  animals  were  under  experi¬ 
ment  there  was,  in  each  case,  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  a  considerable  portion  of  oxygen, 
which  IS  calculated  for  as  having  combined  with 
hydropn.  In  the  experiment,  by  Despretz,  upon 
the  rabbit,  which  we  have  been  considering,  this 
volume  of  oxygen  was  60  cubic  inches  in  one 
hour  and  thirty-six  minutes,  and  37  cubic  inches 
per  hour  in  the  experiment  upon  the  rabbit  made 
experiment,  by  Dulong,  with 
the  kitccn,  this  volume  of  oxygen  was  24  cubic 
inches  per  hour. 

Despretz  and  Dulong  supposed  these  volumes 
of  o.xygea  entered  into  combination  with  hydron-en 
in  the  animal  system,  and  formed  water ;  and 
made  their  calculations  relating  to  the  evolution 
of  heat  by  combustion  accordingly.  And  Liebio-, 
in  reviewing  this  feature  of  their  experiments  fn 
the  paper  already  referred  to,  says-"  With  respect 
to  his  (Dulong’s)  supposition,  viz.,  that  that  portion 
of  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  in  the  respiratory 
process,  without  forming  subsequently  carbonic 
acid,  combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  water,  this 
IS  not  open  to  any  objection  or  doubt.” 

On  a  more  careful  examination  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  a  question  arises— Whence  proceeded 
so  much  hydrogen  as  comblued  with  these  volumes 
of  oxygen  ?  To  meet  this  question,  by  evidence 
the  most  favourable  for  the  view  of  these  physi- 
ologists,  I  have  selected,  as  examples,  experi- 
ments  made  with  animals  which  subsisted  upon 
lood  comprising  the  largest  proportion  of  hydrogen 
ot  any  m  my  possession. 


In  Dulong’s  experiment  with  the  kitten  1*025 
grains  of  hydrogen  would  combine  with  the  24 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  which  disappeared,  and 
form  9*225  grains  of  water  during  each  hour.  In 
Despretz’s  experiment  with  the  rabbit,  the  oxygen 
which  disappeared,  on  combining  with  hydrogen, 
forms  14*422  grains  of  water;  and  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  rabbit  upon  which  I  experi¬ 
mented,  during  the  period  it  was  kept  in  a  con¬ 
fined  atmosphere.  If  this  combination  went  on 
uniformly  during  the  experiment,  day  and  night, 
the  hydrogen  in  the  food  of  the  kittens  for  twelve 
days  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
cat  upon  which  Dulong  experimented  for  forty 
hours  ;  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  rabbit  in  seven  days  would  only 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  six 
hours.(  a) 

So  also,  with  respect  to  the  carbon  in  the  food 
of  these  animals,  it  would  appear,  from  the  results 
of  Despretz’s  experiments  and  of  niy  own,  that 
the  carbon  in  the  food  consumed  during  a  given 
time  would  only  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  for¬ 
mation  of  carbonic  acid  one-third  of  that  time. 
Allowing  for  the  carbon  in  the  increased  weight 
of  the  animal,  the  carbon  in  the  food  of  the  rabbit 
which  went  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  only  34*5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  which 
would  have  been  required  for  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  actually  formed,  supposing  that  the 
animal  gave  off  as  much  at  all  times  as  it  did 
during  the  period  Despretz  kept  it  under  ex¬ 
periment.  The  same  applied  to  a  much  greater 
extent  to  the  experiments  with  the  kittens. 

Consequently  these  animals,  and  particularly 
the  kittens,  must  either  have  evolved  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  when 
kept  in  conffned  atmospheres,  when  compared 
with  the  quantity  they  give  off' at  other  times;  or 
they  must  have  the  power  of  forming  or  secreting 
carbon  out  of  other  bodies. 

Experiments  made  with  tame  animals  favour 
the  latter  inference,  and  those  made  with  wild 
animals  (b)  and  birds  disposejus  to  draw  both  these 
inferences.  A  cat,  for  example,  when  kept  in  a 
confined  situation  for  two  or  three  days,  varying 
with  the  violence  of  the  animal,  without  any  other 
food  than  water  and  pure  atmospheric  air,  will 
give  off  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  containing  more 
carbon  than  is  comprised  in  another  cat  of  the 
same  weight  and  size  with  it.  And  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  exertion  of  the  animal  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  carbon,  the  disappearance  of  oxygen,  the 
evolution  of  heat,  and  the  loss  in  weight.  °  Hence 
the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  which  was  given  off 
by  the  animals  in  the  experiments  conducted  by 
Despretz  and  Dulong  maybe  regarded  as  exceed¬ 
ing  the  volume  which  would  be  given  in  the  same 
time,  if  the  animals  were  free. 

'I he  points  to  which  I  particularly  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  reader  are— 'I’hat  an  import¬ 
ant  principle  in  animal  economy,  namely,  the 
latent  heat  of  perspired  vapour,  has  been  ov*er— 
looked  alike  by  Dulong,  Despretz,  and  Liebi'»,  in 
their  calculations  and  conclusions  upon  the 
sources  of  animal  heat.  That,  although  the  data 
and  reasoning  of  these  chemists  are  true  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  their  general  conclusions  are  vitiated 
by  this  oversight.  Had  Baron  Liebig  employed 
the  same  data  in  examining  the  resulis  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  Dulong  and  Despretz,  which 
he  employs  on  other  occasions,  he  would  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  the  reverse  of  his  present 
one^^hat,  assuming  our  ideas  as  to  the  geuera- 

(a)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
animals,  when  under  experiment,  were  enabled  by 
any  e.xtraordinary  influence  to  appropriate  a  larger 
vo  ume  of  oxjgen  than  usual  to  the  purpose  of 
forming  water  with  hydrogen  in  the  system;  it  is 
more  probable  that  a  portion  of  atmospheric 
oxjgen  enters  into  some  other  combination,  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted  with  ;  and 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  this  disappearance 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  may  furnish  some  clue  to 
the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  animal  heat. 

(b)  See  Medical  Times,  vol.  xi.  p.  14, 


tion  of  heat  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  bj*- 
drogen  t;>  he  correct,  the  experiments  of 
Dulong  and  Despretz,  when  examined  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  food  consumed  by  the  animals 
on  which  they  experimented,  conclusively  prove 
that  there  must  be  some  source  of  animal  heat 
besides  that  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and 
the  hydrogen  in  the  food  of  animals  and  in  the 
animal  system.  That  this  source  must,  in  many 
instances,  yield  an  amount  of  heat  exceeding  that 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and 
the  hydrogen  in  the  food  consumed.  That  the 
results  of  these  experiments  do  not  warrant 
Liebig’s  conclusion  that  that  portion  of  the 
oxygen  which  is  absorbed  by  the  respiratory  pro¬ 
cess,  without  forming  subsequently  carbonic  acid, 
combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  water.  That 
the  disappearance  of  inspired  oxj’gen  under  violent 
animal  exertion,  the  disappearance  also  of  fat  and 
other  bodies  containing  hydrogen,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  more  carbon  than  can  be  accounted  for  as 
having  been  in  the  animal  system,  suggest  the 
idea  that  a  portion  of  carbon  is  secreted,  and  that 
in  this  secretive  process  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  employed. 

In  my  next  communication  I  shall  show  that 
the  experiments  brought  forward  by  Baron  Liebig 
iu  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  prove  most  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  views  on  animal  heal  which  he 
wishes  to  establish  are  erroneous. 

Greenford,  Middlesex,  Nov.,  1846. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MORE 
IMPORTANT  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
ERYSIPELAS,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

By  HENRY  SMITH,  M.R.C.S., 

Late  Ilouae-Surg-eon  to  King’s  College  Hospital . 


Whilst  pursuing  my  medical  studies  in  London 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  great  number  of 
cases  of  erysipelas  which  at  different  periods  showed 
themselves  in  the  hospitals  and  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  iu  tliis  city,  and  with  the  vast  amount  of 
surgical  operations  and  injuries  which  have  either 
proved  fatal  or  have  been  retarded  in  their  cure  iu 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  this  disease.  But  it 
was  more  particularly  whilst  I  was  the  resident  sur¬ 
gical  officer  to  Iviug’s  College  Hospital  that  my  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  this  fact,  and  my  mind  was 
directed  to  investigate  its  cause,  its  nature,  and  the 
means  of  cure  and  prevention. 

During  the  last  spring  and  summer  we  unfor¬ 
tunately  had  a  great  number  of  cases  of  erysipelas 
in  the  wards,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  that  part  of  the  institution  which  was 
under  my  immediate  superintendence.  I  have  also 
learnt  from  parties  connected  with  the  other  metro¬ 
politan  hospitids  that  erysipelas  has  raged  in  some 
of  those  institutions  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  some 
has  proved  very  fatal. 

I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  lay  before  the 
profession,  observations  on  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  points  connected  with  the  disease,  and  some 
remarks  on  the  treatment  which  I  have  seen  pur¬ 
sued,  without  pretending  to  a  complete  essay  on 
erysipelas,  which  would  be  a  wearisome  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  task,  as  so  many  excellent  works  and  papers 
have  been  written  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  describe  mi¬ 
nutely  the  symptoms  of  the  various  forms  of  erysi¬ 
pelas  in  detail,  as  every  one  possessing  a  moderate 
amount  of  professional  knowledge  must  be  familiar 
with  them.  I  shall  advert  to  them  more  particularly 
in  the  remarks  I  shall  think  fit  to  make,  and  shall 
illustrate  them  by  the  cases  I  shall  bring  forward. 

A  great  number  of  diseases  which  attack  the 
human  frame  have  morbid  poisons  circulating  in 
the  blood  for  their  cause.  Amongst  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  these  are  continued  fever  and  the  ex¬ 
anthemata.  The  characteristics  of  these  diseases 
are,  that  they  have  a  certain  period  of  incubation, 
are  attended  with  more  or  less  fever,  run  a  certain 
course,  and  are  propagated  by  contagion.  For  the 
most  part  an  eruption  is  peculiar  to  them. 

That  we  ought  to  class  erysipelas  amongst  these 
diseases  is,  I  think,  strictly  proper — that  is  to  say,  if 
we  are  to  class  diseases  according  to  their  symptoms 
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and  causes  :  for,  although  erysipelas  shows  itself  as 
a  local  disease,  the  inflammation  on  the  skin  is 
merely  an  external  manifestation  of  an  inward 
complaint,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  pre¬ 
sent  those  forms  which  are  generally  noticed  in  the 
above-mentioned  disorders.  Hut  it  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  erysipelas,  at¬ 
tacking  the  head  and  face,  that  we  see  the  similarity 
between  it  and  the  exanthemata. 

The  person  who  is  so  attacked  has  a  rigor,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heat  of  surface;  and  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance,  which  lasts  for  some  time;  in  a  few 
hours  a  specific  eruption  breaks  out  on  his  face, 
lasts  for  some  days,  and  then  disappears.  There  is 
also  another  similarity  between  erysipelas  and  the 
disorders  caused  by  these  specific  poisons,  namely, 
this,  that  the  symptoms  for  the  most  part  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  a  low  form.  If  not  during  the 
whole  of  their  course,  at  least  during  the  greater 
part  of  it.  In  traumatic  erysipelas  there  is  not  the 
same  regularity  in  the  course  of  the  complaint. 
As  in  the  idiopathic  variety,  therefore,  we  cannot  so 
strictly  liken  it  to  the  exanthemata ;  although  we 
may  be  certain  that  idiopathic  and  traumatic 
depend  upon  the  same  poison,  therefore  we  may 
class  all  erysipelatous  cases  under  the  head  of  dis¬ 
eases  caused  by  specific  poisons. 

These  fliseases  appear  as  epidemics,  and  also 
spread  by  contagion ;  so,  also,  we  see  that  erysi- 
jiflas  rages  as  an  epidemic,  and  tticre  is  very  little 
doubt  that  it  is  propagated  by  contagion;  and  I 
will  proceed  to  consider  this  point,  as  it  is  doubted 
by  some,  whether  the  disease  is  contagious  or 
otherwise. 

Although  some  writers  have  denied,  or  at  least 
doubted,  the  contagiousness  of  erysipelas,  many 
have  testified  to  the  contrary  ;  but  Mr.  Nunneley, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  Erysipelas,  well  observes  ; 
— “  It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  amongst  the 
profession,  whether  erysipelas  be  a  contagious  or 
an  infectious  disease.”  One  of  the  highest  autho¬ 
rities  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Lawrence,  says,  “  Erysi¬ 
pelas  arises  from  many  causes,  amongst  which  it  is 
doubtful  if  contagion  is  to  be  included.”  Mr. 
Startin,  in  his  lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Medical  Times,  states  that  “  his  expe¬ 
rience  of  five  or  six  years  has  failed  to  satisfy  him 
on  this  point.”  Amongst  those  who  affirm  that 
it  is  contagious  are — Copland,  James,  Elliofson, 
W  atson,  and  Liston ;  and  the  cases  quoted  by  some 
of  them,  and  by  others,  are,  I  should  think,  almost 
sufficient  to  convince  any  unbiased  mind ;  but,  as 
u  large  number  of  facts  are  necesssary  to  settle 
such  a  point  as  this,  I  shall  add  some  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  notice,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  my  argument  that  this  disease  is 
contagious. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  one  patient  in  the  ward 
of  a  hospital  which  has  hitherto  been  healthy,  how 
often  do  we  find  it  rapidly  spread  from  one  party 
to  another,  and  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be 
laid  down  to  contagion  ?  A  case  of  erysipelas  is 
brought  into  award;  a  patient  in  the  same  ward 
undergoes  an  operation,  or  is  affected  with  some 
wound;  in  a  few  days  the  disease  attacks  him, 
and  others  similarly  circumstanced  are  attacked 
one  after  the  other.  In  the  accident  ward  of 
King’s  College  Hospital  there  was  a  patient  with 
erysipelas  of  the  leg;  there  were  three  cases  of 
recent  wounds  in  the  same  ward,  which  had  been 
hitherto  particularly  free  from  erysipelas;  within 
forty-eight  hours  every  one  of  them  was  attacked 
with  the  disease.  There  were  only  one  or  two 
isolated  cases  in  the  hospital  at  this  time,  so  that  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  these  cases  depended  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  disease  was  propagated  from  one  to  the  other, 
by  the  nurse  or  other  attendants ;  and  I  more 
readily  believe  this,  as  the  nurse  in  this  ward  was 
not  so  particular  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  in 
preventing  the  means  of  contagion. 

One  curious  fact  I  noticed  in  the  hospital  during 
the  summer,  which  I  think  will  help  to  prove  the 
point.  A  female,  labouring  under  an  attack  of  ery¬ 
sipelas,  was  admitted  into  the  Victoria  Ward.  In 
the  next  bed,  was  a  young  woman,  with  a  large 
ulcer  on  the  leg,  and  phlegmonous  abscesses  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh  ;  her  health  was  much  broken 
down  by  privation.  She  was  seized  with  erysi¬ 


pelas,  but  the  disease  did  not  attack  the  part 
which  we  should  have  expected,  it  attacked  the 
head  and  face,  which  were  in  a  sound  state.  If 
the  disease  had  been  part  of  an  epidemic,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  atmospheric  changes  alone,  it  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  the  open  sores  were  not  affected,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sound  part  of  the  body.  The  beds  were 
next  to  each  other.  The  probability  is,  that  care 
was  taken  in  the  dressing  of  the  sores  not  to  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  contagion  ;  and  that  the  poison,  not 
being  able  to  attack  them,  was  transmitted  from  one 
patient  to  the  other  through  the  air,  and  thus 
showed  itself  on  the  head  and  face. 

About  the  same  time  another  patient,  who  lay 
nearly  oi)posite  to  the  one  originally  attacked,  and 
who  had  undergone  an  operation,  the  wounds 
made  in  which  were  almost  entirely  healed,  was 
seized  with  the  disease  and  died.  As  fur  as  I  can 
recollect,  there  had  been  no  cases  of  erysipelas  in 
that  ward  for  some  time  before ;  but  from  this 
time  it  was  seldom  free  from  it,  until  it  was  cleaned 
out ;  and  the  most  disastrous  cases  happened  in  this 
ward. 

My  friend  IMr.  French,  the  surgeon  to  the  St. 
George’s  and  St.  James’s  Infirmary,  tells  me  that 
erysipelas  never  spreads  in  the  wards,  when  the 
beds  are  very  close  together,  as  he  takes  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  moving  the  patient  away  when  any  case 
occurs. 

Mr.  Hyde,  house-surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  related  to  mo  a  fact  which  will  show  the  con¬ 
tagiousness  of  erysipelas.  Two  persons  came  to  see 
a  friend  of  theirs,  who  was  attacked  with  the 
disease  in  his  head.  They  were  both  well  at  this 
period ;  within  the  space  of  one  week,  they  were 
both  attacked  with  the  disease  in  the  head  and 
face. 

I  shall  not  multiply  these  facts,  by  quoting  re¬ 
corded  cases,  but  shall  content  myself  with  having 
related  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation, 
as  I  shall  do  in  every  part  of  this  essay,  and  my 
readers  can  draw  what  inferences  they  wish. 

That  erysipelas  spreads  as  an  epidemic,  and  is 
is  much  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  One  state  of  the  air  produces 
one  poison,  and  one  another;  as  an  instance,  I 
may  produce  the  existence  of  the  diseases  which 
have  prevailed  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
During  the  last  winter,  which  was  very  mild,  fever 
raged  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the  lower  orders 
of  the  metropolis;  this  continued  for  some  months, 
and  at  last  gave  way.  During  the  spring  and  en¬ 
suing  summer,  erysipelas  was  very  prevalent  in 
London,  both  in  the  public  institutions  and  in 
private  houses ;  this  gave  way,  and  now  fever  is 
raging  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the  poorer  classes, 
and  causing  a  large  mortality. 

At  the  time  the  patients  in  the  hospital  were  so 
much  attacked  with  it,  I  noticed  that  several 
persons  who  had  received  injuries,  and  whose 
wounds  were  dressed  by  myself,  were  affected  with 
it  at  their  own  homes,  chiefly  in  a  mild  form. 

An  important  point  connected  with  the  subject 
of  contagion,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention,  is  the  possibility  of  the  practitioner’s 
being  able  to  carry  the  disease  from  one  patient  to 
another,  and  thus  become  unconsciously  the  source 
of  death  or  protracted  illness  to  his  patients.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many,  very  many,  cases  of  ery¬ 
sipelas  are  produced  in  this  manner,  particularly 
in  the  public  hospitals,  where  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons  are  seen  by  one  attendant,  and  where,  from 
various  reasons,  that  strict  precaution  to  prevent 
anything  of  the  kind  taking  place  is  not  properly 
attended  to,  or  is  forgotten.  I  shall  not  refer  to 
published  cases,  but  shall  content  myself  with  re¬ 
lating  the  following  unfortunate  case:  —  On  the 
morning  of  August  18,  1  went  to  see  a  man  who 
was  attacked  with  severe  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
of  the  leg,  in  which  I  made  some  incisions  and 
afterwards  dressed  it.  About  four  hours  after  this, 

I  performed  a  slight  operation  upon  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  female,  who  was  living  in  an  airy 
house  near  Red  Lion-square.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  operation,  erysipelas  appeared  around  the 
wound,  spread  up  the  limb,  involved  the  deep- 
seated  tissues  of  the  thigh,  and  terminated  in  five 
days,  fatally.  i  am  afraid  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  poison  was  carried  by  me  to  this 


poor  woman,  and  that  I  unconsciously  became  the 
cause  of  her  death ;  facts  such  as  these  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  mostcareless  think, and  endeavour 
to  obviate  such  occurrences  for  the  luture. 

It  has  been  considered  l)y  many,  that  the  disease 
may  be  carried  by  the  practitioner  to  his  patients, 
and  may  produce  affections  of  a  different  nature, 
as  regards  locality,  but  similar  in  their  pathological 
bearings.  It  has  been  pretty  well  proved  that 
puerperal  peritonitis  may  be  caused  by  the  itn- 
conscious  practitioner,  who,  first  having  dressed 
erysijjelatous  sores,  has  aftewards  attended  women 
in  labour.  Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  re¬ 
lated,  and  the  connection  between  erysipelas  and 
puerperal  fever  has  been  distinctly  shown  by  the 
best  modern  authorities  on  the  latter  disease, 
amongst  whom  I  may  mention  Clarke,  Fergusson, 
Lee,  Gordon,  and  others.  From  the  statements  of 
these  gentlemen,  we  learn  that,  whilst  puerperal 
fever  was  raging  in  populous  towns  and  lying-in 
hospitals,  erysipelas  was  also  prevalent  in  the  same 
neighbourhoods ;  and  we  also  learn  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  character  of  the  two  diseases  were  similar, 
that  they  presented  the  same  type,  that  the  products 
of  inflammation  were  the  same,  and  that  they  re¬ 
quired  the  same  treatment.  I  have  seen  cases 
when  this  most  subtle  poison  has  propagated  itself 
from  one  party  to  a  second,  and  has  produced  most 
fatal  forms  of  disease ;  and  which  are  similar  to  the 
original  disorder  only  as  regards  the  low  form  of 
the  symptoms,  and  differing  from  it  in  there  being 
no  external  inflammation.  I  can  relate  one  very 
interesting  and  melancholy  case  of  the  kind.  In 
the  summer  of  1845,  a  child  was  operated  upon  for 
harelip  in  King’s  College  Hospital.  The  mother 
of  the  child,  an  exceedingly  healthy  countrywoman, 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ward  with  it,  and  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed.  In  two  or  three  days  ery¬ 
sipelas  attacked  the  child’s  face ;  the  mother  still 
nursed  it  and  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  it ;  in  a 
short  time  she  was  takem  with  febrile  symptoms, 
which  put  on  a  very  low  form,  similar  to  that  which 
is  seen  in  phlebitis.  She  died  in  a  week,  and  on 
post-mortem  examination  the  ovaries  were  in¬ 
flamed  and  disorganized,  and  pus  was  found  iu 
the  veins  of  the  pelvis.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  she 
was  menstruating  at  this  period.  There  was  no 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  the  case  and 
knew  ths  history,  that  there  was  a  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  the  erysipelas  and  her  fatal 
disorder. 

I  attended  a  female  who  died  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  of  the  thigh,  accompanied  with  very  low 
symptoms.  A  young  woman  who  attended  her, 
both  before  and  after  death,  and  washed  the  body, 
was  seized  with  a  low  fever  and  died  in  a  week. 
The  mother  of  this  young  woman,  who  attended 
upon  her,  was  taken  ill  and  carried  off  iu  three  days. 
Another  stout,  hearty  woman,  who  also  closely 
attended  the  woman  who  had  the  erysipelas,  was 
shortly  afterwards  attacked  with  fever,  attended 
with  a  peculiar  eruption,  from  which  she  happily 
recovered.  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  deadly  disease  owed  its  origin  to  the  erysipelas, 
so  subtle  is  the  poison,  and  so  many  various  forms 
of  disease  will  it  produce.  Very  interesting  is  the 
study  and  record  of  such  cases,  and  very  useful,  as, 
by  a  proper  knowledge  of  such  facts,  we  may  with 
care,  I  hope,  be  able  toprevent  such  frightful  con¬ 
sequences  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  humane 
office  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  their  sick  fellow- 
creatures. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MR.  BROWN’S  CASE  OF  OVARIAN  DROPSY. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.) 
regret  that  I  have  not  beside  me  any 
notes  of  the  case  of  “  Mrs.  D.,”  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Isaac  B.  Brown,  in  the  last  number  of  your  journal 
—a  case  which  I  am  said  to  have  called  “  dropsy  in 
a  tumour.’’  I  am  not  even  conscious  of  having 
undertaken  its  treatment.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Brown’s  patient  must  have  been  one  of  the 
many  who  come  to  me,  as  they  do  to  other  phy¬ 
sicians,  for  an  opinion,  and,  unless  they  receive  great 
encouragement,  may  seldom  return  again.  In 
their  peregrinations  they  usually  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  faculty  who  are  remarkable  for  the 
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boldness  with  which  they  undertake  to  cure  what 
other  medical  men  will  make  no  promise  about. 

Mrs.  D.  had  been  seen  by  four  of  the  j)rofes<ion 
before  she  fortunately  met  with  Mr.  Brown,  who 
now  reports  her  case  as  cured.  However,  “  she  has 
now  a  discharge  of  a  muco-sanguineous  character, 
probably  arising  from  disease  of  the  uterus ;  but,  as 
she  will  not  consent  to  an  examination  per  va- 
ffinam,  I  [Mr.  Brown]  cannot  state  its  nature; 
there  is,  however,  no  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid, 
and  it  is  now  twelve  months  since  she  was  tapped.” 
The  case  would  have  been  more  complete  had  a 
vaginal  examination  been  permitted.  The  refusal 
is  rather  singular,  as  the  patient  submitted  to  it 
before,  and  “  Mr.  Brown  found  the  uterus  inverted, 
the  fundus  pressing  downwards,  and  filling  up  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina,” — rather  a  novel  effect  of 
ovarian  disease. 


Tlie  object  of  this  communication  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  criticise  Mr.  Brown’s  diagnosis,  but  rather 
to  express  my  doubts  of  the  jiroposed  practice — 
doubts  excited  not  by  any  a  priori  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  but  by  a  few  facts  that  have  fallen  within 
my  observation.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Brown, 
“that facts  are  more  convincing  than  any  argu¬ 
ments,”  and  on  this  principle  shall  briefly  relate 
the  results  of  two  cases  of  ovarian  disease  that  form, 
I  think,  an  instructive  parallel. 

In  March,  1844, 1  was  consulted  by  a  lady  of 
spare  habit  of  body  but  good  constitution,  and  of 
cheerful  temperament.  The  catamenia  were  about 
disappearing,  and  the  left  ovary  had  enlarged, 
until  a  cyst,  apparently  uni-locular,  had  almost 
occupied  the  whole  abdomen.  Fluctuation  was 
distinct  throughout. 

She  had  previously  consulted  some  eminent 
obstetric  physicians,  w'ho  all  agreed  in  the  same 
view  of  her  case,  although  they  differed  slightly  in 
their  mode  of  carrying  out.  Tapping  was  disap¬ 
proved  of,  her  general  health  supported,  and 
moderate  pressure  by  a  bandage  recommended.  I 
saw  no  reason  for  altering  this  practice,  but  being  at 
the  time  a  little  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
published  cases,  although  still  ..having  a  strong 
objection  to  opening  the  cyst,  I  took  the  middle 
course.  An  equable  but  firm  pressure  was  em¬ 
ployed  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  mercury  was 
given  to  excite  salivation,  the  kidneys  were  acted 
on  by  diuretics,  and  the  bowels  strictly  attended 
to.  I  soon  found  I  was  proceeding  in  a  wrong 
direction  :  pressure  was  borne  tolerably  well,  but 
the  moment  salivation  commenced  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  such  prostration  that  I  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  it.  Diuretics  increased  the  flow  of 
urine  considerably,  but  did  not  diminish  the  fluid 
by  a  single  drop.  This  treatment  was  therefore 
given  up.  Diffusible  stimulants  were  first  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  afterwards  tonics,  until  her  health  was 
in  some  degree  re-established.  The  bandage  was, 
however,  still  continued,  so  as  to  maintain  mode- 
rale  pressure  over  the  cyst.  After  a  little  time  all 
medicines  were  discontinued,  excepting  a  mild 
tonic  aperient ;  a  liberal  diet  and  wine  were 
allowed,  and  my  patient  went  to  the  country 

This  lady  returned  to  town  in  the  beginning  of 
1845,  her  health  being  greatly  improved,  but  no 
alteration  whatever  in  the  cyst;  the  bandage  was 
still  worn  as  before,  no  other  treatment  was  thought 
necessary,  and  she  again  returned  to  the  country. 
Hayng  lately  experienced  more  than  usual  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  disease,  she  has  yielded  to  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  her  friends,  and  has  come  up 
to  London  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  F.  Bird’s  opinion 
and  treatment. 


W  hile  treating  this  case,  doubts  occasional! 

T®  m’u  Brown’s  treatmei 

should  have  been  fully  carried  out ;  that  she  shoul 
have  been  bandaged  strongly  after  being  tappei 
mercury  more  fearlessly  given,  and  diuretics,  &c 
persevered  in.  I  certainly  did  no  harm ;  but  coul 
1  have  done  more  good  .>  While  meditating  in  th 
<^^se  came  under  my  notice,  in  Jul 
1840,  that  seemed  to  settle  the  question.  A  lad 
suttenng  from  the  same  disease  was  sent  up  e? 
pressly  to  London,  to  decide  what  treatment  shou! 
be  adopted  for  her  recovery.  Opposite  opinions  ha 
een  given  upon  it,  and  this  means  was  adoptt 
lor  a  decision.  I  was  requested  to  see  the  lady  ar 
to  give  my  opinion.  She  was  younger  than  n 


former  patient,  the  cyst  not  quite  so  large  as  tier’s, 
but  in  other  respects  similar  to  it.  I  was  asked  my 
ojiiriion  as  to  tapping,  mercury,  &c.,  which  I  gave; 
but  I  have  no  doubt,  having  spidten  less  decidedly 
than  was  expected,  I  was  again  requested  to  meet 
Dr.  Locock.  I  gladly  availed  myselfof tlie  benefit 
of  bis  experience,  and,  as  be  had  witnessed  a  case 
in  which  Mr.  Brown’s  practice  was  successful,  it  was 
agreed  to  recommend  it  in  tlie  present  instance. 
The  lady  then  retired  to  the  country  to  place  her 
herself  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  who  so 
strongly  advocated  Mr.Brown’s  plan  of  treatment.  I 
heard  no  more  of  the  case.  The  lady  whom  I  first 
mentioned  having,  however,  come  to  town,  bein" 
now  more  than  three  years  comparatively  well,  it 
occurred  to  mo  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the 
result  of  Mr.  Brown’s  plan  of  treatment  in  the  latter 
case.  It  had  utterly  failed,  the  disease  again  showed 
itself  in  a  more  asrgravated  form,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  yca»  she  again  came  to 
London  consult  Dr.  Rigby.  All  hope  of  recovery 
was  passed,  and  shi  died  in  March  last. 

These  two  cases  were  so  very  similar  in  their 
characters— the  advantage,  if  any,  being  in  favour 
of  the  younger  lady — that  the  contrast  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  treatment  has  made  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind,  and  has  greatly  increased  my 
objection  to  the  plan  which  Mr.  Brown  has  pro¬ 
posed. 

A  single  unsuccessful  ease,  it  may  be  said,  proves 
nothing.  This  I  admit ;  nevertheless  I  think  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  when  a  new  practice  is 
pressed  forward,  that  the  nnsnccessful  cases  should 
be  made  known,  equally  as  those  that  have  been 
more  fortunate,  in  order  that  the  profession  may 
form  a  proper  judgment  on  the  question  of  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  for  this  reason  tiiut  I  have  trespassed 
upon  your  attention,  as  the  case  that  I  have  quoted 
seemed  so  very  much  to  the  point— one  in  which 
the  health,  the  age,  and  the  'fortitude  of  the 
patient,  were  in  every  way  favourable  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Brown’s  practice.  She  did  not  survive 
it  a  year,  while  the  lady  I  first  alluded  to  is  now 
living,  and  in  high  spirits,  from  the  idea  that  her 
malady  can  be  removed. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Y.  Murphy. 
12,  Henrietta- street,  Cavendish- square,  Dec.  14. 


OVARIAN  DROPSY. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — In  the  veiy  imperfect  history  of  a  case  of 
ovarian  dropsy,  said  to  have  been  cured  by  pres¬ 
sure,  &c.,  and  recorded  by  Mr,  I,  B.  Brown  in  your 
last  number,  it  is  stated  that  the  patient  “  saw 
Dr.  F.  Bird,  who  said  it  was  ovarian  dropsy,  and 
was  a  most  favourable  case  for  his  operation,  and 
placed  her  under  preparatory  treatment  for  the 
operation.”  I  much  regret  that  Mr.  Brown  has 
allowed  himself  to  commit  the  needless  error  of 
stating  that  publicly  as  true,  which  seems  to  have 
been  communicated  to  him  by  a  patient,  who, 
without  any  desire  to  misconstrue,  appears  in  igno- 
lance  to  have  done  so.  With  the  motives  or  the 
taste  with  which  Mr.  Brown  has  made  such  un¬ 
supported  and  irrelevant  statements,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  to  him  that 
he  ill  no  way  advances  the  objects  of  recorded 
medical  experience  by  informing  your  readers  that 
the  hrst  practitioner  consulted  by  his  jiatient  com¬ 
mitted  a  very  inexcusable  error  in  diagnosis — that 
a  second  pre.scribed  a  course  of  treatment  from 
which  no  benefit  resulted— that  a  third  gave  a  very 
unscientific  description  of  the  disease,  and  that  a 
fourth  prepared  the  patient  for  operation,  when 
Mr.  Browm  was  summoned,  and  the  malady,  in¬ 
vincible  before,  yields  to  the  efficacy  of  “his 
plan.  I  doubt  much  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment  made  by  the  poor  woman  of  tlie  error  in 
diagnosis  of  Mr.  C. ;  I  doubt  still  more  that  the 
accomplish^  lecturer  on  obstetric  medicine  in 
University  College  gave  such  a  description  of  the 
disease ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  never  yet 
pronounced  any  case  of  ovarian  disease  to  be  most 
favourable  for  the  opeiation  of  extirpation  ;  whilst 
the  preparatory  treatment  alluded  to  has  no  ex¬ 
istence  save  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Brown  or 


liis  patient.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  deny  the  accuracy 
of  such  statement.  Of  the  case  itself  nothing  can 
be  said,  save  tliat  there  are  one  or  two  collateral 
features  highly  curious,  and  not  less  unintelligible. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  patient  is  described  as  being 
the  subject  of  inverted  iiterus ;  but  no  sooner  has 
Mr.Brown’s  “  plan”  been  tried  than  she  becomes 
pregnant,  and  passes  on  to  the  tenth  week  of  ges¬ 
tation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  preg¬ 
nancy  could  not  conveniently  occur  with  inverted 
uterus,  and,  as  after  mercurial  friction  and  flannel 
the  patient  becomes  pregnant,  it  follows  that  Mr. 
Brown’s  “  plan”  is  not  only,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  curative  of  ovarian  dropsy,  but  also  of 
an  uterine  affection  commonly  regarded  as  equally 
irremediable.  Another  interesting,  but  still  ex¬ 
traordinary,  effect  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  subse¬ 
quently  altered  condition  of  the  secreting  structure 
of  the  tumour.  The  abdomen  ceases  to  enlarge, 
the  fluid  to  be  formed,  and  the  “  cyst  rests  on  the 
pelvis”;  and  when  “  no  trace  of  the  cyst”  can  be 
detected,  it  is  then  graduallj’’  undergoing  a  process 
of  desiccation,  and  the  “  patient  describes  her  sen¬ 
sations  as  if  tlie  cyst  were  gradually  drying  up.” 
Truly  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  more  ela¬ 
borate  description  of  such  remarkable  sensations. 
I  do  not  pause  to  offer  any  general  remarks  upon 
the  practice  advocated  by  Mr.  Brown,  because  re¬ 
peated  observation  has  convinced  me  of  its  com¬ 
plete  inutility,  and  its  frequently  mischievous 
effects.  I  have  seen  the  w'orst  termination  attend 
its  employment,  and  have  in  vain  sought  for  a 
well-established  instance  of  its  efficacy.  I  object 
to  Mr.  Brown’s  published  cases,  because  they  are 
so  imperfectly  written  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
understand  them,  or  to  trace  out  any  evidence  of 
correct  diagnosis  or  successful  treatment.  I  object 
to  the  practice,  but  it  is  less  than  rational  to  believe 
that  the  complete  removal  of  disease  can  be  effected 
by  its  agency,  and  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  certain  general  laws  in  pathology.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  cystic  secretion  has  in  any  case 
been  permanently  arrested,  and,  even  if  such  cases 
could  be  adduced,  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard 
them  as  examples  of  disease  cured.  The  cyst  re¬ 
mains,  though  its  secretion  be  arrested.  It  still 
exists  though  it  be  corrugated  to  its  smallest  bulk. 
So  long  as  the  sac  is  present  there  is  no  immunity 
from  disease.  For  a  time  the  morbid  changes  may 
take  place  slowly  and  insidiously,  but  they  do 
occur,  and  eventually  lead  to  more  painful  symp¬ 
toms  and  more  certain  death. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Frederic  Bird,  M.D. 

53,  Lower  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square,  Dec.  18. 


PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


^France. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

The  meeting  of  December  13th  was  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  subjects  foreign  to  medical  science. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Dec,  14  ;  M.  Roche  in  the 
Chair. 

M.  Malgaigne  read  a  paper  entitled  ‘^An  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Surgery.” 

M.  Pariset  read  the  panegyric  of  the  late  M. 
Chevreul,  senior,  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy. 

Prizes  op  1846. 

Academical  Prize,  value  £60— Composition  of 
bile ;  its  alterations  in  disease,  their  causes,  their 
diagnostic  signs,  and  the  most  appropriate  methods 
of  treatment.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Fau- 
conneau  Dufresne. 

Prize  founded  by  the  Baron  Portal — Anatomical 
changes  in  the  Ij’mphatic  system  from  cancer. 
Value  £60.  Not  awarded. 

Civrieux  Prize,  £50 — Suicide.  The  prize  was 
not  awarded,  but  honourable  mention  was  made  of  the 
memoirs  of — 1st,  Dr.  Tissot;  2nd,  Dr.  SzafkowskI 
Rufin ;  3rd,  Dr.  Bertrand  ;  4th,  Dr.  Delahousse ; 
and  6th,  to  an  anonymous  author. 
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Subjects  pkoposed  by  the  Academy'  fob 
THE  Prizes  op  the  Year  1848. 

Academicla  Prize,  £80 — Establish  by  precise 
observations  in  what  phlegmasite  emetics  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

Portal  Prize,  £60 — Morbid  anatomy  of  cancer. 

Civrieux  Prize,  £60 — On  suicide. 

Prize  founded  by  Dr.  Itard  (triennial),  £120  — 
To  the  best  memoir  on  practical  medicine  and 
therapeutics. 

Argenteuil  Prize,  £325— To  the  most  important 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  strictures  of  the 
urethra. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PUY'SIOLOGY. 

M.  Pagis,  interne  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  having 
undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  action  of  sulphate  of  quinine  on 
the  spleen,  publishes,  in  the  “  Gazette  do  Hopi- 
taux,”  the  results  of  his  researches. 

On  a  middle-sized  dog  the  spleen  was  uncovered 
by  two  incisions  perpendicular  to  each  other.  The 
transverse  diameter  of  the  viscus  measured  twenty 
centimetres,  and  the  longitudinal  six.  The  juiiulur 
vein  was  opened,  and  twenty-three  grammes  of 
alcoolat  de  quinine  were  injected  ;  instantaneously 
the  spleen  diminished  in  every  direction,  its  surface 
became  rough  and  wrinkled,  and  its  diameters 
were  reduced  to  14  cent,  by  5. 

On  another  animal  the  experiments  were  repeated, 
with  a  view  of  comparing  the  results  of  several  in¬ 
jections  :  with  water  they  were  negative,  with 
alcohol  the  spleen  was  very  slightly  corrugated, 
but  with  the  solution  of  quinine  the  viscus  con¬ 
tracted  instantaneously  in  the  most  evident 
manner. 

CANCER  OF  THE  BONES. 

In  a  recent  communication  we  reported  a  lecture, 
by  Professor  Roux,  on  fungous  tumours  of  the 
bones,  Medical  Tmies,  vol.  xv.,  p.  204.)  The 

following  has  been  the  issue  of  the  case  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  lecture  : — The  Professor  performed 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  on  the  18th  of  No¬ 
vember  ;  sixteen  days  after,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
the  ligature  fell,  and  an  extremely  considerable 
hemorrhage  occurred.  Compression  of  the  vessel 
w’as  instituted,  and  Professor  Roux  was  sent  for. 
Another  ligature  was  placed  once  inch  higher  up  on 
the  femoral  artery;  but,  a  large  vein  having  been 
wounded  during  the  operation,  phlebitis  set  in,  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  11th  of  December.  On 
dissection  the  spleen  and  liver  were  found  occupied 
by  metastatic  abscesses  ;  the  right  knee  was  filled 
with  pus,  and  the  tibia  was  the  seat  of  an  evident 
encephaloid  degeneration  ;  but  the  cartilages  of  the 
joint  were  perfectly  healthy. 

M.  Nelaton  distinguishes  four  forms  of  cancer  in 
the  bones: — 1.  In  the  first  nodi  of  cancerous 
matter,  replace  the  bony  tissue  in  the  spongy  and  in 
the  compact  textures,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
the  bone  seems  to  have  remained  perfectly  healthy. 
When  the  disease  occupies  the  diapbysis  of  the  bone 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  fungous  excrescence 
obliterate  the  medullary  canal,  and  rise  within  its 
cavity  far  higher  than  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
disease  would  lead  the  observer  to  suppose ;  an  im¬ 
portant  remark,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  amputation  is  contemplated.  2.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  form,  generally  denominated  osteo-sarcoma, 
the  tumour  is  larger,  and  is  formed  by  tl)e 
deposition  of  cancerous  matter  in  the  enlarged  cells 
of  the  bone.  3.  In  a  third  variety,  a  cancerous 
growth  arises  within  a  bone,  and  gradually  dilates 
it,  being  at  last  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  osseous 
shell ;  this  is  spina  ventosa.  4.  The  tumour  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bone,  but  covered  by  the  periosteum  ; 
the  substance  of  the  bone  is,  however,  diseased,  and 
numerous  projections  as  thin  as  hairs  unite  the 
tumour  with  the  osseous  texture  beneath. — In  all 
four  the  swelling  increases  gradually,  becomes 
softened,  ulcerated,  returns  after  amputation,  and 
finally  brings  on  the  cancerous  cachexy.  The  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  joints  are  never  invaded.  These  can¬ 
cerous  affections  are  frequently  the  seat  of  pulsations 
which  resemble  those  of  aneurism ;  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  find  a  difference  between  the 
pulsations  of  both  orders  of  diseases,  by  which  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished.  In  aneurism,  the 
pulsations  exist  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
malady ;  in  cancer,  on  the  contrary,  they  come  on  I 


only  when  the  swelling  has  become  extremely  vas¬ 
cular,  i.o.y  at  an  advanced  period  of  its  existence. 
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HEMATOLOGY". 

With  cancer  and  tubercular  secretion  we  find  that 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  increases  in  quantity  only 
when  they  determine  local  inflammation  of  the 
parts  which  surround  them.  In  ntcro-gestation  we 
Iiave  analysed  the  blood  of  thirty- four  subjects,  and 
find  that  during  the  first  six  months  the  average 
standard  of  the  fibrin  varies  very  little  from  2'5  in 
1,000;  but  during  the  last  three  months  it  rises 
to  4,  and  sometimes  more — never,  however,  beyond 
4‘8.  After  parturition  we  have  not  had  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  the  composition  of  the  blood  in 
women,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
amount  of  fibrin  continues  to  increase  :  we  are  led 
to  adopt  this  opinion  from  having  remarked  that 
such  is  the  case  in  animals  (sheep,  cows,  &c.),  and 
from  analogy  conclude  that  an  augmentation  also 
takes  place  in  the  human  species.  The  condition 
of  the  blood  in.  women  in  labour  is,  therefore, 
strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  the  same  fluid  in 
persons  who  suffer  from  inflammatory  disease;  and 
the  remark  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  phlogistic  symptoms  after 
accouchement. 

So  much  for  the  increase  of  fibrin  in  disease. 
That  element  of  the  blood  is  also  found  to  diminish 
in  quantity  in  a  certain  class  of  maladies,  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  we  now  beg  to  draw  youratten- 
tion.  Spontaneously,  or  from  the  agency  of  external 
causes,  the  blood  sometimes  loses  its  natural  con¬ 
sistency,  and  becomes  less  coagulable ;  in  such 
cases,  clinical  observation  shows  a  general  state  of 
prostration,  and  in  the  solids  of  the  body  a  peculiar 
sort  of  congestion,  leading  more  frequently  to 
hemorrhage  than  to  inflammation  ;  and  chemical 
research  demonstrates  a  change  of  composition  of 
the  blood  by  which  that  fluid  has  lost  a  portion  of 
the  fibrin.  Such  is,  in  the  first  place,  scurvy,  and 
ill  the  second  a  disease  known  under  the  name  of 
purpura  hemorrhagica;  we  have  analysed  the  blood 
in  two  instances  of  the  latter  affection  :  in  one  the 
fibrin  descended  to  0'9  in  a  thousand ;  in  the  other 
to  0'6. 

In  pyrexiffi,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  measles, 
&c.,  the  variations  of  quantity  of  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  are  submitted  to  fixed  rules  revealed  by  ob¬ 
servation.  When  these  affections  proceed  in  a 
favourable  manner,  without  occasioning  adynamic 
symptoms,  no  change  is  remarked  in  the  quantity 
of  fibrin,  although  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
symptoms  are  observed  closely  resembling  that  re¬ 
sulting  from  inflammation,  e.  g.,  the  pustules  of 
variola.  When  the  maladies  alluded  to  are  com¬ 
plicated  in  their  course  by  the  manifestation  of 
pneumonia,  or  any  other  well-marked  inflammation, 
the  quantity  of  fibrin  increases;  but  when,  as  it 
is  but  too  frequent,  collapse  is  observed,  or  when 
the  natural  course  of  the  pyrexiae  is  interrupted 
by  unwonted  or  malignant  accidental  occurrences 
when  those  general  conditions  which  have  been 
termed  ataxic  or  adynamic  become  established — 
then  chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  blood  has 
lost  a  portion  of  its  fibrin,  and  this  element  may 
not  be  found  to  exi.-t  in  the  blood-vessels  in  propor¬ 
tions  superior  to  0  9  or  0’8  per  1,000. 

Albumen. — On  an  average,  human  blood  may  be 
said  to  contain  69  or  70  parts  of  albumen  in  1,000; 
in  some  few  cases  it  increases  exceptionally  above 
80 ;  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  con¬ 
nection  between  such  increase  and  the  presence  of 
any  disease.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  its 
diminution,  which  we  observe  chiefly  under  the 
following  circumstances : — 

Abstinence  from  food,  in  the  first  place,  causes 
the  blood  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  albumen,  which  it 
brings  down  to  63  or  64  jier  1,000;  also,  when  in¬ 
sufficient  nutrition  is  the  consequence  of  absence  of 
absorption  from  the  stomach,  as  in  cases  of  cancer 
of  that  viscus,  for  instance,  the  albumen  may  de¬ 
scend  even  lower — to  63.  Losses  of  blood,  such  as 
may  be  produced  by  repeated  venesection  during 
the  progress  of  acute  disease,  may  also  lower  the 


average  quantity  of  albumen  as  far  as  64  ;  but  in 
abundant  sp'  •  .  •  ''ous  hemorrhage  it  has  descended 
below  60.  .ng  pregnancy  the  circulating  fluid 

loses  some  of  its  albumen.  Bocquerel  and  Rodier 
found,  as  an  average  in  pregnant  women, 65  per  1,000. 
Dr.  Hersent,  in  his  inaugural  thesis,  states  that 
in  puerperal  fever  the.  albumen  of  the  blood  is  le.«s 
abundant  than  during  health  ;  w'e  are  inclined  to 
attribute  this  circumstance  not  to  the  presence  of 
parturition,  but  to  the  previous  pregnancy. 

Berzelius  states  that  most  accidental  produc¬ 
tions,  such  as  tubercle,  cancer,  &c.,  although  not 
completely  constituted  by  albumen,  are  nearer  akin 
to  that  immediate  principle  than  to  any  other.  We 
do  not  find,  however,  in  the  human  species  that 
cancer  or  tubercle  causes  any  diminution  of  the 
natural  albumen  of  the  blood;  in  sheej),  however, 
we  remark  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention  :  these 
animals  occasionally  die  from  the  progress  of  dropsy, 
and  in  such  cases  the  liver  is  found  to  be  occupied 
by  thousands  of  entozoa.  In  their  urine  no  albu¬ 
men  can  be  detected,  and  yet  the  blood  has  lost  a 
great  i)ortiou  of  that  which  it  ought  to  contain. 

Intermittent  fever,  it  is  well  knov.'n,  often  causes 
ascites,  from  a  mechanical  derangement  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  circulation,  due  to  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  or  liver ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  not  so  : 
anasarca  of  the  face  and  limbs,  and  peritoneal 
effusion  appear  after  ague,  no  albumen  being  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  urine.  MM.  Leonard  and  Follet  have 
met  in  Africa  with  cases  of  the  kind,  which  seldom 
occurs  to  us  in  Parisian  hospitals,  and  found  the 
albumen  of  the  blood  much  diminished. 

In  granular  kidney,  a  disease  of  which  Dr.  Bright 
has  been  the  first  to  give  an  accurate  description, 
the  urine  is  loaded  v.dth  albumen :  and  in  the 
blood  that  substance  falls  to  50,  45,  and  even 
42  per  1000. 

When,  therefore,  during  the  course  of  any  dis¬ 
ease  the  albumen  of  tb.e  blood  is  found  to  descend 
below  its  average  standard,  the  occurrence  may  be 
attributed  to  one  of  the  circumstances  above 
enumerated.  Thus,  during  acute  maladies,  vene¬ 
section  and  abstinence  will  often  be  the  cause  of 
diminution  of  that  elementary  principle,  and  this 
in  the  most  different  affections— in  pneumonia  us 
well  as  in  typhoid  fever.  In  chlorosis  no  diminu¬ 
tion  is  observed  ;  in  anemia  from  hemorrhage  the 
albumen  falls  to  the  lowest;  in  comparing  the 
effects  of  diminution  of  fibrin,  and  of  diminution 
of  albumen  in  the  blood,  we  find  the  former  pro¬ 
ductive  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  latter  of  dropsy. 

Globules. — The  average  quantity  of  globules 
which  our  researches  and  those  of  M.  Gavoust 
have  shown  to  exist  in  the  blood,  is  127  in  1,090 
parts.  MM.  Bocquerel  and  Rodier  find  a  somewhat 
larger  number,  131.  The  extreme  limits  to  which 
they  may  attain  vary  considerably  from  60  to  21 
per  1,000.  Without  departing  from  health,  the 
globules  may  undergo  a  slight  increase;  M.  Denis 
de  Commercy  states  that  he  has  found  that  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  forty  the  globules  present  a 
steady  augmentation,  and  an  equally  steady  diminu¬ 
tion  from  forty  years  forward.  This  remark,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  physiology,  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  considered  absolutely  correct 
without  further  confirmation.  Drs.  Bocquerel  and 
Rodier  mention  a  curious  statistical  result :  on  the 
average,  the  proportion  of  globules  contained  in  the 
blood  of  women  during  the  years  of  menstruation 
is  higher  than  that  found  to  exist  after  that  func¬ 
tion  has  ceased  to  be  accomplished.  A  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  a  sanguineous  temperament,  and  nutri¬ 
tious  diet,  are  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce 
an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  globulin  in  cir¬ 
culation.  The  same  influence  is  also  exercised  by 
the  exhibition  of  ferruginous  preparations.  A  rapid 
glance  over  the  statistical  tables,  in  which  the  re¬ 
sults  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  blood  have  been 
recorded,  shows  that  the  globules  are  increased  in 
only  one  malady,  or  rather  by  a  state  of  the 
constitution,  which  becomes  a  disease  only 
when  carried  to  excess  ;  we  refer  to  plethora :  135, 
140,  150,  per  1,000  globules  in  the  bloodare  usually 
found  when  plethora  is  present;  but  neither  the 
fibrin  nor  the  albumen  are  in  the  least  modified — 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  perfect  independence  which  the 
elements  of  the  blood  enjoy,  in  disease,  with  regard 
to  each  other.  On  taking  the  average  of  the 
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quantity  of  globules  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  pyrexise,  eruptive  fevers,  &c.,  and  in  a  series  of 
cases  of  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  the  ob¬ 
server  will  be  struck  by  ihe  apparent  increase  of 
the  globules  in  the  former,  and  their  diminution  in 
the  latter.  But  an  attentive  survey  of  the  facts, 
and  a  close  examination  into  each  of  them,  will 
show  that,  if  in  pyrexim  the  globules  are  numerous, 
it  is  because  these  affections  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  youth  and  maturity,  whereas  acute  in¬ 
flammation  is  common  to  all  ages;  it  would  be, 
besides,  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  diminution  of 
the  globules  would  prevent  acute  disease ;  observa¬ 
tion  leads  to  this  very  difi'ercut  conclusion,  that 
“  poverty  of  blood  is  a  predisjiosing  cause  to  in¬ 
flammations.” 

The  diminution  which  the  globules  may  undergo 
without  the  production  of  a  morbid  state  is  cer¬ 
tainly  considerable;  when,  however,  the  blood,  in¬ 
stead  of  127  i)art8  in  1,000,  contains  only  100, 
perfect  health  cannot  be  said  to  exist ;  but  when  it 
contains  less  than  80  in  1,000,  disease  is  present. 
Alyinphatic  or  nervous  temperament,  abstinence 
from  food,  or  impossibility  of  assimilation  from 
organic  change  in  the  stomach,  for  instance,  are 
causes  which  produce  a  diminution  in  the  globules. 
In  one  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  where  nutri¬ 
tion  had  been  for  some  time  considerably  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  anatomical  changes  of  that 
viscus,  we  found  only  42  per  1,000  of  globules  in  the 
blood.  In  sheep,  fed  upon  humid  grass,  a  hydro- 
hemic  state  of  the  circulation  being  established, 
the  blood,  instead  of  1-10  of  its  weights  in 
globules,  contained  only  1-70.  Venesection  re¬ 
moves  from  the  blood  chiefly  its  globular  element; 
hemorrhage,  therefore,  whether  its  cause  be  super¬ 
abundant  menstruation,  hemorrhoidal  discharges, 
or  cancerous  ulcerations,  will  considerably  Fm- 
poverish  the  circulation.  In  a  woman,  weakened 
by  excessive  hemorrhage  from  carcinoma  uteri,  we 
found  the  lowest  amount  ot  globules  which  we  ever 
met  with,  viz.,  21  in  1,000.  In  tubercular  consump¬ 
tion  the  globules  fall  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  120'110,  or  100;  but  in  the  advanced  stage 
they  descend  as  low  as  80.  Dr.  Ricord  has  shown 
that  constitutional  syphilis  is  also  a  cause  of  dimi¬ 
nution  of  globules  in  the  blood ;  and  we  find  in 
pregnancy  the  average  quantity  of  this  element  is 
much  inferior  to  what  it  is  wlien  the  uterus  is  un¬ 
impregnated.  From  the  beginning  of  gestation  to 
parturition  they  fall  steadily,  olten  down  to  90 ; 
of  course  many  exceptions  exist  to  this  rule,  but 
still  the  occurrenceis  sufficiently  general  to  warrant 
degree  of  circumspection  in  the  use 
of  the  lance  during  pregnancy  than  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed.  In  those  general  morbid  conditions  of  the 
system^  brought  on  by  saturnine  or  marshy  in- 
toxieation,  the  globules  fall  extremely  ;  in  one  case 
of  prolonged  ague  we  found  only  68.  But  the 
spontaneous  diminution  of  the  globules  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  chlorosis;  although  it  is  undoubtedly  far 
more  common  in  women  and  in  young  girls,  still 
It  may  also  be  observed  in  men  ;'and  we  find  the 
diminution  of  the  globules  extremely  considerable 
in  all  descending  sometimes  to  60,  and  even  to  50 
and  40  ;  nay,  in  two  cases  we  found  only  38  and  ^>8 
of  globules  in  1,000  parts  of  blood. 

Of  the  other  elements  of  the  blood  we  mav  say 
generally,  that  this  study  is  by  no  means  so  far 
advanced  as  that  of  the  immediate  principles 
already  noticed ;  nor  does  the  result  of  investiga¬ 
tion  hitherto  seem  to  point  to  any  very  interestin''' 
conclusion.  Thus,  the  colouring  matter,  hematiue 
—or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  hematosiiie — is  so 
closely  allied  to  the  globules,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
follow  the  same  variations  in  quantity  which  they 
are  submitted  to  by  disease.  With  regard  to  fatty 
matter,  that  which  is  in  combination  with  phos¬ 
phorus  has  appeared  to  MM.  Bocquerel  and 
Rodier  to  become  more  abundant  in  impoverished 
blood,  and  during  pregnancy.  As  to  cholesterine, 
the  authors  above  referred  to  believe,  from  their 
experiments,  that  its  quantity  increases  with  a^c. 
The  statement  may  be  correct,  but  we  think  that 
It  deserves  further  confirmation.  It  would  also 
according  to  the  same  experimentalists,  increase 
m  all  acute  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  the  abundant  diarrhoea,  so  common 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  malady,  may  be  sup¬ 


posed  to  remove  a  great  portion  of  the  substance 
in  question.  MM.  Bocquerel  and  Rodier  have 
also  examined  the  blood  in  several  cases  of  icterus, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  influence  the 
disease  might  exert  upon  cholesterine,  and  they 
always  found  in  the  circulation  a  much  larger 
amount  of  that  immediate  principle  than  is  usually 
contained.  M.  Pensoz,  of  Strasbourg,  fed  geese 
upon  Indian  corn  only,  and  found  that,  at  the  same 
time  that  this  nutriment  causes  foie  grasf  it 
also  occasions  a  very  large  quantity  of  fat  to  be 
held  in  suspension  in  the  blood,  sufficiently,  indeed, 
to  render  the  serum  lactescent ;  the  serum  of  the 
blood  is  also  almost  entirely  deprived  of  its  albu¬ 
men. 

The  inorganic  principles  contained  in  the  blood 
are  very  numerous.  Iron,  alw’ays  associated  to 
the  globules,  hitherto  appeared  to  be  in  con¬ 
stant  proportion  with  the  amount  of  corpuscles, 
but  recent  facts  seem  to  point  to  a  different 
conclusion.  Our  experiments  on  this  matter 
are,  however,  too  few  in  number  to  permit 
us  to  do  more  than  merely  to  put  you  upon 
your  guard  against  an  opinion  which  everything 
hitherto  appeared  to  demonstrate.  As  to  the  salts, 
Vogel  says,  “It  seems  that  changes  in  the  amount 
of  the  saline  compounds  to  be  found  in  the  blood 
are  very  frequent,  and  have  important  pathological 
consequences.”  This  phrase  of  Vogel  implies  that 
researches  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and 
that  results  have  been  obtained.  We  have  vainly 
sought  for  them,  and  do  not  think  that  the  present 
state  of  the  science  of  hematology  warrants  such 
an  assertion  ;  for  instance,  the  alkaline  salts  have 
been  said  to  increase  in  the  blood  in  cases  of 
scorbutic  disease,  on  the  strength  of  one  case  of 
M.  Denis,  and  of  another  belonging  to  M.  Fremy; 
we  have  found  the  same  increase  in  many  other 
diseases,  so  different  from  eachotherin  their  nature 
as  not  to  pernrit  us  to  attach  any  importance  to  a 
circumstance  which  we  believe  to  have  been  purely 
accidental.  When  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  veins  the  blood  loses  the  property 
of  coagulation,  and  the  same  occurs  when  the  salt 
is  mixed  with  the  blood  in  an  open  vase.  This  re¬ 
markable  loss  of  plasticity  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
account  for  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  to 
congestion,  but  we  must  be  very  guarded  in  adopt¬ 
ing  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  theory,  however 
plausible  it  may  seem  ;  thus,  we  cannot  give  our 
unqualified  assent  to  the  following  ingenious  theoj'y, 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  scurvy.  The  destruction  of  the 
fibrin  and  the  increase  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the 


posed  to  increase,  and,  by  exosmosis, the  globules  1 
be  gradually  emptied  and  shrivelled  up  ;  hence  es 
travasation  and  hemorrhage.  Again,  in  acute  dis 
orders  the  alkaline  salts  are  asserted  to  diminish  i 
quantity,  causing  at  the  same  time  a  fall  in  tl 
density  of  the  serum,  and  consequent  endosmos 
into  the  globules;  hence  enlargement  of  thef 
bodies,  obstruction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
mechanical  cause  to  inflammation.  These  are  idl 
theories,  resting  upon  pure  hypothesis,  and  w 
must,  therefore,  set  them  aside  for  the  sober  con 
templation  of  facts.  In  cholera,  the  blood  hi 
been  the  object  of  careful  research,  and  has  bee 
found  when  exposed  to  air  to  retain  its  dark  venoi 
colour,  and  not  to  be  spontaneously  coagulable 
two  characters  which  are  pre-eminently  possesse 
by  blood  deprived  of  its  alkaline  salts.  It  wi 
natural  to  suppose  that  in  cholera  the  ahundar 
evacuations  which  usher  in  the  symptoms  remove 
from  the  circulation  its  alkaline  elements,  the 
leaving  in  the  vessels  a  fluid  incapable  of  bein 
artenahzed  in  the  lungs,  and,  while  being  conveyt 
to  the  viscera,  would  bring  on  the  symptoms  < 
general  asphyxia,  observed  in  those  persons  wh 
are  deprived  of  the  air  necessary  to  the  performanc 
of  the  respiratory  functions.  The  theory  isplausibh 
and  as  a  theory  we  do  not  object  to  it. 

In  diseases  most  widely  differing  from  eac 
other  in  their  nature,  we  have  found  the  sam 
quantity  of  saline  principles  in  the  blood.  Thei 
average  amount  is  between  7  and  8  parts  in  1,00( 
They  may  increase  as  far  as  9,  or  fall  as  low  as  f 
but  these  are  the  extreme  limits  of  variation.  Agi 
sex,  abstinence  from  food,  do  not  exercise  any  ap 


preciable  influence  upon  these  numerical  results. 
Thus,  we  found,  in  13  cases  of  pneumonia — once 
4,  5  per  1,000;  eleven  times,  3-9  ;  and  once,  2-9;  in 
acute  rheumatism,  5  and  4;  in  peritonitis,  4;  in 
metritis,  4-9 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  4  and  3  ;  in 
granular  kidney,  6,  4,  and  3  ;  in  diabetes,  4 ;  in 
cirrhosis,  6'9,  &c. :  in  a  word,  the  variations  arc 
so  trifling  and  so  irregular  as  not  to  present  any 
fixed  data  by  which  the  influence  of  disease  can  be 
deduced  :  thesame  thing  may  be  said  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  contained  in  the  blood.  The  water 
of  the  blood  is  very  abundant;  the  average  is  790 
parts  in  1,000  ;  the  minimum,  725 ;  and  the 
maximum,  915  ;  the  solid  parts  forming  altogether 
an  average  of  210  parts  in  1,000. 


HOSPITAL  HECKER. 

Clinical  Medicine,  by  Prop.  Trousseau. 

Peritonitis  and  Erysipelas. — Some  days 
since  a  woman  was  admitted  into  our  wards.  She 
had  been  recently  confined,  and  was  labouring 
under  some  vague  uterine  symptoms ;  the  child 
was  weak  and  puny,  but  still  took  its  food  with 
appetite,  when  the  night  before  last,  after  having 
been  fed,  and  being  to  all  appearances  better  than 
ever,  a  sudden  collapse  took  place,  and  yesterday 
morning  we  found  the  belly  swollen,  and  faint 
traces  ot  erysipelas  on  the  lower  part  of  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen.  We  diagnosed  from  the  collapse 
the  presence  of  spontaneous  peritonitis.  The  child 
died  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  you  see  before 
you  the  anatundcal  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis.  The  erysipelas  which  has  been  fatal  to 
this  infant  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection ; 
at  the  age  of  the  present  subject  it  is  invariably 
mortal,  and  therefore,  when  you  meet  with  it  during 
the  first  month  of  life — even  in  the  absence  of  any 
febrile  symptoms— of  any  cerebral,  abdominal,  or 
morbid  manifestations,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
most  unfavourable  prognosis.  I  have  seen  an  immense 
number  of  cases,  and  I  have  observed  only  two 
instances  of  recovery  during  the  first  month ;  the 
duration  may  vary  between  twenty-four  hours  and 
ten  or  eleven  daj's  :  but,  where  sudden  collapse  and 
rapid  death  occur,  you  may  safely  assert  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  peritonitis.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  our  returning  to  it,  at  some 
length,  on  another  occasion. 

ANATOMY  OP  PNEUMONIA  IN  INPANTS. 

In  children  we  never  observe  genuine  peri- 
pneumony,  but  a  catarrhal  or  spurious  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lung,  always  preceded  by  capillary 
bronchitis.  Catarrh  pre-exists,  accompanies,  and 
often  survives  their  pneumonia,  giving  to  its  pro¬ 
gress,  duration,  or  return  peculiar  characters  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  same  disease  in  the  adult. 
The  first  form  which  we  meet  with  is  one  in  which 
numerous  isolated  nodi  present  well-circumscribed 
indurations  in  the  inferior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
respiratory  viscera ;  this  is  the  lobular-disseminated 
pneumonia ; — in  another  variation  the  nodi  are 
larger,  and  equal  in  size  to  small  almonds  or  hazel¬ 
nuts,  constituting  the  pneumonia  lobularis  agmi- 
nata.  In  a  third  shape,  pneumonia  lobularispseudo- 
lobaris,  the  largest  indurations  unite,  and  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  thus  simulating  true 
pneumonia  of  the  adult,  from  which  it  is  different 
ill  this  respect,  that  the  inflamed  mass  is  formed  of 
lobules  which  have  become  the  seat  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  at  successive  and  irregular  periods,  and  which, 
therefore,  present,  in  their  mottled  granitic  aspect, 
shades  of  colour  by  which  the  various  epochs  of 
successive  inflammation  can  be  more  or  less  accu- 
ratcly  judged.  As  to  the  real  lobar-pneumonia, 
it  is  extremely  rare  in  children.  In  the  adult, 
during  the  progress  of  acute  pulmonary  inflamma¬ 
tion,  you  will  observe,  from  day  to  day,  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  change  in  colour  from  a  rusty  brown 
to  a  citrine  hue,  and  again  to  a  dark  shade;  on 
dissection,  in  such  cases,  you  will  find  the  lung  at 
various  stages  of  inflammation,  and,  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  colour  of  the  several  parts  of  the  viscus, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  account  for  the  changes  ob¬ 
served  jireviously  in  the  expectoration,  by  the  daily 
and  progressive  invasion  of  phlogosis.  You  will 
find  in  the  same  lobe  yellowish  portions  infiltered 
with  pus,  in  immediate  contact  with  parts  in  a  state 
of  red  hepatization,  from  which  they  are  distin- 
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guished  by  a  sudden  change  of  colour,  almost 
without  transition.  Again,  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity,  you  will  find  simple  congestion,  and  even 
apoplectic  nuclei,  well  characterized  by  their  spe¬ 
cial  hue.  The  lung  of  the  adult  is,  therefore,  in¬ 
flamed  era  masse ;  all  its  elements  are  at  the  same 
time  the  scat  of  anatomical  changes.  It  is  not  so 
in  the  infant :  the  lungs  of  the  child  are  afl’ected 
in  detail,  and  the  lobules,  being  separately  diseased, 
give  to  the  section  the  granitic  aspect  noticed  above, 
and  which  we  have  attempted  to  explain.  On  the 
surface  of  the  division  you  will  occasionally  observe 
numerous  drops  of  pus  issuing  from  what  appears 
to  be  dilated  bronchi,  but  in  reality'  from  little 
abscesses  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  lobules 
in  a  state  of  suppuration.  These  are  real  vomicm, 
which  are  as  common  in  childhood  as  they  are 
rare  in  the  adult.  On  the  margin  of  the  diseased 
lung  we  also  sometimes  find  transparent  yellowish 
spots,  of  the  consistency  of  jelly,  and  resembling, 
in  colour,  the  agate  or  carnelian  stone ;  in  these 
spots  hardly  any  trace  of  parenchyma  is  dis¬ 
cernible,  and  when  thrown  into  the  water  they 
sink  to  the  bottom.  The  foetal  state,  to  which 
MM.  Legendre  and  Bailly  have  lately  directed 
their  attention,  appears  to  us  to  have  received  an 
undue  degree  of  importance.  We  cannot  believe 
that  this  state  continues  so  late  as  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  year — a  period  too  far  removed  from  birth  to 
permit  the  production  of  the  itat  foetal  by  the  very 
simple  mechanism  pointed  out  by  the  authors. 

During  pneumonia  in  the  adult,  the  pleurte  al¬ 
ways,  or  almost  always,  participate  in  the  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  and  false  membranes  are  very  generally 
met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  diseased  lung.  In 
infancy,  on  the  contrary,  this  complication  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  ;  it  is  equally  uncommon  in  the  aged, 
on  account  of  the  catarrhal  nature  of  the  malady 
at  both  these  extreme  periods  of  human  life.  The 
bronchi  are  usually  found  red  and  inflamed,  their 
mucous  membrane  thickened,  and  slight  dilatations 
as  after  hooping-cough ;  accidentally,  even  small  la¬ 
cerations  may  be  seen  on  their  surface.  The  lym¬ 
phatic  ganglia  are  also  frequently  the  seat  of  tume¬ 
faction,  and  complete  the  series  of  anatomical 
changes  which  are  produced  in  the  respiratory 
viscera  of  children  by  the  presence  of  pneumonia. 

D.  M'Carthy,  D.M.P. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  men  Office^  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Gentleman  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Netosman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office,  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Aivnual  Subscribers  sendiny  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  tcillfrce  them  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s.  y  Quarterly,  6s.  &d. 
No  7mmbcr  of  the  Medical  Times  can  he  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfomo  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 
iDould  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  refo'ence — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

A  Subscriber. — The  following  case  is  proposed  for 
our  decision: — A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  genei'al prac¬ 
titioners,  residing  in  the  same  town  on  friendly 
terms,  and  in  the  habit  of  seeing  patients  for  each 
other  occasionally.  C  is  taken  ill,  and  confined 
to  bed  some  weeks,  A  and  B  attend  him.  A,  B, 
and  D  are  sent  for  by  various  patients  during 
C's  illness,  unknoten  to  C,  but  on  his  recovery 
give  up  all  these  cases  to  him,  while  D  refeses  to 
do  so ;  although  he  is  fully  aware  that  the  patients 
employed  him  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  C 
Is  D  acting  properly  or  notf — Our  decision  is, 
that  D  is  acting  hi  a  most  ungenerous  and  zmfust 
manner  to  his  friend  a7id  fellow-practitioner  i  he 
is  taking  every  advantage  of  his  misfortwie.  Had 
he  not  been  on  friendly  terms  with  C  he  would 


have  been  perfectly  justified  in  retaining  all  such 
cases. 

An  Assistant  of  Mr.  Haddock,  when  in  Jndd- 
strect. —  We  published  the  account  alluded  to  on 
what  we  still  believe  to  be  good  authority,  and  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  private  circumstances  of  phy¬ 
sicians. 

Q. —  We  would  recommend  Towne's  Matncal  of 
Chemistry,”  Dr.  Forbes  Boyle's  “  Manual  of 
Materia  Medica,”  Carperttcr  s  ''  Manual  of  Phy¬ 
siology,”  HerscheVs  Astronomy Hi  ‘■'■I.ard- 
ner's  Cyclopccdia,"  Dr,  Golding  BirdI s  ”  Manual 
of  Natural  Philosophy,”  and  perhaps  Dr.  TFaf- 
son’s  ^‘Practice  of  Physic.” 

M.  H. — The  evidence  will  be  most  acceptable. 

D.  H. —  The  lectures  will  be  concluded.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  practical  course  of  Mr.  Startin  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  first  volume, 

A  Friend’s  attack  on  a  contemporary  must  be  de¬ 
clined.  Except  as  public  events  arise,  we  hope  to 
recur  no  more  to  so  repulsive  a  text. 
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OUR  CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

The  impetus  of  youth  tends  as  by  an  instinct  to 
the  future;  Medical  Times,  forgetting 

its  watchword  “onwards,”  would  be  scarcely 
less  commonplace  than  its  older  neighbours. 
Yet  for  once  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  lapse 
into  the  foible  of  age,  and  give  to  a  retrospect 
of  the  past  what  usually  we  allocate  to  the 
present  and  the  coming.  In  parting  with  the 
year  we  feel  as  though  separating  from  an  old 
friend,  and,  casting  a  longing,  lingering  look  be¬ 
hind,  naturally  recal  (with,  perhaps,  a  pardon¬ 
able  egotism)  the  incidents  which  have  thrown 
a  charm  or  a  usefulness  over  the  closing  re¬ 
lationship. 

When  the  Medical  Times,  after  a  period  of 
unhappy  management,  fell  to  our  charge,  now 
five  years  since,  the  profession  did  not  stand  in 
the  same  postiion  as  now,  in  reference  either  to 
their  internal  organization,  their  journals,  or 
their  legislature. 

The  bills  of  Messrs.  Warburton  and  Haweshad 
just  found  in  the  Commons  a  world  unsuited  to 
them,  and  had  aborted  in  rapid  succession.  The 
British  Medical  Association  had  lost  its  use,  and 
was  entering  on  its  phantom  period  of  existence, 
amid  the  contests  of  a  Hall,  a  Webster,  and  a 
Grantjfor  the  official  dignities  of  a  “Faculty”  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  clouds.  The  Provincial  As¬ 
sociation  had  just  assumed  the  position  which 
was  to  make  it  a  “  cold  obstruction  ”  to  all  ra¬ 
tional  progress,  and  a  dead  w'eight  on  all  pro¬ 
fessional  activity.  The  medical  horizon  was 
lustreless,  cheerless,  hopeless.  We  looked  to 
the  House  of  Commons — we  were  without  a 
voice }  we  turned  to  our  journals — we  had,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  organ,  a  versatile  jackpudding  or 
venerable  gossip.  Medical  reform,  the  echo 
of  a  real  want — having  no  more  respectable  ex¬ 
ponents  than  a  Wakley  here  or  a  Webster  there, 
a  Lancet  in  the  quarter  of  progress,  and  a 
Medical  Gazette  in  the  quarter  of  resistance — 
stood  as  an  unclean  thing  in  the  eyes  of  all 
decent  people,  and  there  was  neither  a  profes¬ 
sion  to  support  nor  a  Parliament  to  tolerate  it. 


We  could  wish  our  readers,  turning  back  to 
onr  pages  of  those  days,  saw  the  character  of  the 
labours  we  then  commenced  to  dedicate  to  their 
cause.  We  stripped  Medical  Reform  of  the 
filthy  garments  that  for  years  had  been  allowed 
to  surround  and  disguise  her,  and,  presenting 
her  in  her  native  purity  and  loveliness,  robed 
in  the  classic  draperies  that  became  her  exalted 
mission,  we  asked  a  votary  for  her  in  every 
honest  and  educated  mind.  Our  reiterated  ap¬ 
peals  were  not  thrown  away :  the  bodiless  delu¬ 
sion — the  British  Medical  Association — vanished 
in  thin  air ;  the  profession  awakened ;  the  pro¬ 
spect  brightened;  a  moment  came  when  all 
shared  our  convictions.  At  length,  ripe  for 
action,  the  best  part  of  success — desert — had 
been  achieved. 

The  College  of  Surgeons,  unable  longer  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  virtually 
succumbed.  Change  had  become  inevitable, 
but,  to  make  it  least  useful  to  us,  their  ingenuity 
turned  it  into  an  instrument  for  divisions. 
Their  reform  was  but  the  purchase  of  our  best 
men  by  proffered  shares  (the  fellowships)  of  cor¬ 
porate  booty.  An  increase  of  councillors,  the 
creation  of  a  body-guard  of  300 — not  such  as 
fell  atThermopylm — was  their  ingenious  device. 
A  measure  disastrous  as  iniquitous,  the  name 
of  ‘‘  Reform  ”  did  not  disguise  to  us  the  de¬ 
formity  of  the  new  Charter,  and  we  kept  our 
hands  clear  of  the  responsibility.  We  alone,  of 
all  the  press,  denounced  it  in  design,  and  con¬ 
demned  it  in  execution.  The  person  Wakley — 
at  that  time  editing  a  contemporary — was  silent 
before  the  Charter,  though  forewarned  of  it ;  and 
silent  when  it  was  conceded — though  advised 
of  it.  Nay,  he  chose  the  auspicious  moment 
for  incurring  the  obligation  to  Graham,  its 
author,  of  a  brother’s  assigneeship  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  professional  calamity  secured  hi 
family  an  appointment  of  thousands  per  annum. 
With  that  sedative — a  professional  outrage 
ceased  to  be  provocative,  and  Cerberus  was 
silent  I  At  that  critical  moment  of  outrage  and 
treachery,  we  alone,  we  repeat  it,  were  true  to 
our  principles.  The  profession,  already  or¬ 
ganized  mentally — a  word  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  concentred  action. 
We  spoke,  that  word.  We  called  into  being 
the  Medical  Protection  Association,  with  what 
success  let  others  describe.  Thus  has  a  writer 
depicted  our  work  : — 

“  Last  came  the  Medical  Protection  Association. 
I  saw  with  wonderment  how  suddenly,  in  power, 
and  wealth,  and  wisdom,  this  young  Society, 
obeying  your  call,  sprung  to  being.  It  was  born 
a  man;  it  sprung,  as  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
another  Minerva,  instinct  with  might  and  beauty. 
A  multitudinous  meeting,  at  three  days’  call, 
startled  British  Medicine  from  her  scat,  and  the 
world  asked  what  shall  it  be — this  new-born  giant? 
Surgeons  and  Physicians, —  the  proudest, — bent 
their  steps  towards  the  threshold;  the  new  po¬ 
pular  shrine  ofi’ered  more  promise  than  the  old 
corporate  idols  ;  funds  flowed  in ;  prosperity,  for 
once,  in  medical  agitation,  seemed  our  captive; 
but  Wakley  crept  into  the  paradise,  and 

■ - ‘  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spit  himself  abroad.’  ” 

Let  us  draw’,  in  charity,  a  veil  over  the  d  ark 
and  saddening  scene  of  treachery  and  dishonour. 
All  is  told,  when  we  say  that  we  had  a  new 
British  Medical  Association,  with  lower  ele¬ 
ments,  under  a  new  name.  We  faithfully  laid 
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bare  its  character.  It  was  enough ;  after  the 
usual  tedious  series  of  false  pretences,  published 
and  exhausted,  it  perished.  One  unhonoured 
tomb  holds  the  remains  of  it,  and  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  the  British  College  of 
Medicine,  and  some  half  dozen  other  juggles  with 
the  same  unhappy  parentage. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  thus  had  to 
lay,  once  and  for  ever,  the  perturbed  and  per¬ 
turbing  spirits  of  these  phantom  things,  so  dis¬ 
honouring  to  our  calling;  on  the  other,  we 
have  had  to  defend  and  support  and  uphold  a 
large  practical  confederation,  full  of  promise 
for  medical  interests.  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Institute,  after  belying  suspicion 
and  outliving  distrust,  were  assailed,  on  personal 
grounds,  with  calumnies  and  vituperations, 
which,  from  the  most  equivocal  of  quarters, 
might  yet  have  done  mischief.  There  was  a 
crusade  of  attack  preached  up;  plots  were 
made;  semi-public  meetings  held;  concocted 
reports  foisted  on  the  journals ;  sham  associa¬ 
tions  and  committees  and  public  breakfasts  got 
up;  a  campaign  of  unprincipled  action  com¬ 
menced  and  carried  on.  What  did  we  ?  We  laid 
bare  the  conspiracy,  and  unveiled  the  actors. 
We  did  more;  but  w'e  need  not.  The  pro¬ 
fession  was  at  once  taught  to  see — to  ap¬ 
preciate  to  crush  the  infamous  conspiracy. 
Need  we  add,  that  the  Association  and  Institute 
came  out  unscathed  from  the  furnace ;  or  that 
they  still  exist  in  more  than  jjrimal  strength 
and  public  influence ;  or  that  they  offer  even 
stronger  guarantees  on  the  one  side  to  resist 
further  aggression,  and  on  the  other  to  seeure — 
either  from  the  Government  or  the  country — a 
final  and  fair  arbitration  of  rights  ? 

Manifold  and  grave  as  have  been  the  changes 
worked  in  all  the  departments  of  medical  po¬ 
litics,  still  more  manifold,  though  not  perhaps  so 
grave,  have  been  the  viscissitudes  w'e  have  intro¬ 
duced  in  medical  journalism.  The  changes  in  the 
wizard  s  cap  of  many  forms  and  uses  are  less 
numerous  than  those  we  have  calmly  witnessed  in 
two  of  our  contemporaries.  The  “sickly  green'’ 
no  less  than  the  “sear  and  yellow  leaf," 
“your  true  motley”— time-honoured,  and  con¬ 
secrated  to  many  a  dull  or  malicious  saying, 
have  disappeared,  alas,  for  ever!  Never, 
never  more,  will  “  the  yellow  fungus  ”  or 
milder  “excrescence”  close  the  °eye  of 
opiate-defying  vigilence,  or  regale  that  of 
curious  malice,  or  appal  those  of  timid  virtue  1 
The  thick-coming  shilling  numbers  too— where 
are  they  ?  Gone,  never,  never  to  return  I  Yes, 
we  have  seen  contemporaries,  whilom  so  in¬ 
solent  and  unyielding,  change  their  coats  and 
local  habitations,  and  be  glad  to  bruit  abroad 
in  ev’ery  column  known  to  Manly  Vigour” 
and  “Secret  Friends,”  their  humble  and 
anxious  offer  to  reduce  their  price  “consider¬ 
ably,”  to  enlarge  their  size  “morethanone-half,” 
and  desperately  try  what  good  chemistry  — as 
some  would  alchymy— might  do  their  fortunes. 
We  have  seen  all  this  not  only  promised,  but 
dune ;  we  have  seen  price  reduced— size  enlarged 

chemistry  essayed — and,  alas,  no  success; 
and  wehave  waited  andwe  have  seen  the  reduced 
price  raised,  and  the  enlarged  size  cut  down,  and 
the  chemistry  abandoned  midw'ay,  and  still  no 
SUCCESS.  But  we  forbear ;  this  rapid  retrospect 


of  the  mutations  evoked  by  the  potency  of  our 
spell — this  explanation  w-hy  some  journals  can 
onl}'exist,likeaquack  medicine,  by  incessant  ad¬ 
vertisements — will  suffice  to  remind  our  readers 
of  a  fact  they  should  not  forget,  that  our  labours 
have  modified  for  them  the  whole  face  not  less  of 
British  medical  journalism  than  of  British  me¬ 
dical  politics,  and  that  we  can  stand  before  their 
tribunal  fortified  not  only  by  our  own  merits, 
but  even  by  those  of  our  enemies. 

Did  space  permit  we  would  advert  to  another 
of  our  innovations — not  yet  imitated,  we  regret 
to  say — the  gift  of  prizes  to  medical  students. 
During  the  last  year  we  thus  distributed  j^50  : 
we  shall  not  do  less  during  the  present  year; 
and  if  the  sum  itself,  .^100,  be  not  large,  taking 
the  form  of  a  repayment,  yet,  in  the  shape  of  an 
honourable  testimonial  to  merit,  we  have  seen 
it  become  to  hundreds  of  students  a  useful 
stimulus  to  hospital  attendance  and  study. 

To  this  aid  to  the  progress  of  medical  science 
we  have  added  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  the  purity  of  medical  politics. 
With  that  fearlessness  and  indiflference  to  sordid 
considerations  which  will  always  be  found  the 
characteristic  of  the  Medical  Times,  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  publish  that  celebrated  letter 
of  Vindicator,  which  urged,  with  a  power  of 
argumentation  that  ought  to  have  been  irresist¬ 
ible,  the  submission  of  a  contemporary’s  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  verdict  of  a  “  Court  Medical." 
He  “  took  the  law  of  us”  in  this  small  “  affair 
of  honour” ;  he  played  the  informer  on 
us  for  asking  this  “little  explanation,”  and 
aided  by  that  curious  anomaly,  our  libel  juris¬ 
prudence,  he  extorted  the  fine — not  the  two 
thousand  sovereigns  he  asked,  but  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  '  A  member  of  Parliament,  a 
County  Coroner,  exacting  on  legal  informations 
more  than  a  hundred  guineas  from  a  brother 
journalist  (for  wishing  that  a  character  were 
better  to  do  in  the  world)  suggests  the  query, 
V  hat  did  he  with  the  money  so  curiously  ac-  ' 
quired?  Give  it  to  public  charity  ?  No.  De¬ 
vote  it  as  we  our  own  honestly-got  re  nainder 
—to  professional  prizes?  No.  What  then? 
He  lived  on  it  1  Our  cash — so  got — kept  up 
his  household  I  Did  he  startle  his  tailor  by  a 
settlement?  We  paid  it.  Was  his  victualling  de¬ 
partment  sometimes  supplied  even  to  a  guest? 
We  stocked  it !  Did  he  exhibit  to  his  brother 
members  an  occasional  clean  shirt  ?  We  cleared 
the  laundress  !  For  twelve  months,  in  short, 
this  M.P.  for  Finsbury ,  this  Coroner  for 
Middlesex,  this  Proprietor  of  the  Lancet  was 
the  pauper — the  legalized  pauper — (f  the 
Medical  Times  ! 

But  this  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  matter  almost 
beneath  mention.  That  conflict,  however 
costly,  involved  but  the  contemptible  query.  Is 
this  person’s  character  worth,  or  not,  one  atom 
of  public  confidence.  We  have  now,  however, 
a  contest  with  him  which  gives  even  his  insig¬ 
nificance  importance,  and  involves  principles 
of  paramount  moment  to  the  whole  medi¬ 
cal  profession.  V  e  are  going  to  test,  in  his 
person,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  and 
before  the  highest  judge  in  the  land,  the  great 
question  whether  coroners  may,  as  they  list, 
peril  or  sacrifice,  from  personal  caprice  or  politi¬ 
cal  aggrandizement,  the  liberty,  the  repute,  and 


the  peace  of  mind  of  honourable  and  worthy 
practitioners.  Ought  this  test  to  be  applied  ? 
— ought  this  great  labour  to  be  done  ?  The 
whole  profession  has  but  one  reply.  Well, 
then,  who  was  there  but  ourselves  to  do  it  ? 
We  have  not  shrunk  from  the  enforced  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  have  made  the  contest  inevitable, 
and  holding  the  right  we  shall  vindicate  it  at  all 
hazards,  and  at  all  odds.  We  never  had  less 
fear  for  a  result :  we  pledge  ourselves  to  our 
readers  for  a  complete  triumph — the  very  least 
effect  of  w'hich  will  be  the  removal  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  affliction  less  calamitous  even  than  dis¬ 
graceful. 

And  here  let  us  declare,  once  for  all,  that 
we  do  not  descend  to  the  low  morality  of  en¬ 
tertaining  hate,  or  malice,  or  uncharitableness 
against  this  unfortunate  individual.  His  name 
oft  fouls  the  Profession’s  tongue,  because  his 
snares  oft  waylay  the  Profession’s  path.  There 
is  about  him  a  desperate,  untiring  tenacity  of 
public  obstruction.  He  is  the  Wilkes  of  me¬ 
dical  politics,  who  will  incessantly  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  virtuous  reprobation.  Individually 
there  is  no  kindness,  no  pity,  we  would  with¬ 
hold  from  him.  It  is  true,  he  has  publicly  de¬ 
clared  that  we  are  “  the  man  of  all  the  world 
he  hates  the  most,”  and  that  he  “  will  ruin  us, 
if  it  cost  him  a  thousand  pounds” ;  but  we  can 
sincerely  say,  we  reciprocate  no  such  feelings. 
We  sorrow  as  we  strike,  and  pity  as  we  con¬ 
demn  :  a  stern  duty  extorts  a  reprobation  we 
deplore  as  we  give ;  and  virtue  could  give  us 
no  greater  boon  than  the  liberty  honestly  to  be 
silent.  Did  we  love  the  public  good  less,  we 
would  have  spared  both  him  and  ourselves 
more. 

We  conclude  our  hurried  attempt  at  a 
retrospect,  by  the  natural  suggestion  that, 
if  our  readers  think  we  have  served  them  and 
the  profession  right  honestly  and  well,  they 
will  exercise  their  influence,  at  this  favourable 
season,  in  extending  our  empire  and  widening 
the  sphere  of  our  usefulness.  Allegiance  and 
protection,  we  are  told,  are  correlative  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  for  long  years  past — and  never 
more  than  now — we  have  shown  vigilance, 
energy,  and  promptitude  in  guarding  every  in¬ 
terest  of  the  profession,  we  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably  look  forward  to  the  continuance  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  that  loyal  attachment  and  support  on 
which  all  our  powers  of  usefulness  depend. 


MESSRS.  LONGMAN  AND  CO.  AGAINST 
THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 


Some  time  ago  we  published  a  threat  of  Chan¬ 
cery  proceedings  from  the  pen  of  Messrs  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.,  unless  we  gave  them  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  injury  we  had  done  their  journal, 
the  Medical  Gazette.  That  journal,  according 
to  their  statement,  had  been  ruined,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  by  our  notice  of  its  contents. 
With  our  customary  impartiality,  we  published 
their  letter — laughed  at  it — and  supposed  “there 
an  end.”  Messrs.  Longman  tmd  Co.,  however, 
thought  otherwise  ;  and,  after  a  series  of  delays, 
brought  their  complaint  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England,  this  day  (Wednesday), 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 


in  the  shape  of  a  prayer  for  an  injunction 
against  the  Medical  Times. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  peremptorily 

REFUSED  THE  APPLICATION.  We  shall  give 
in  our  next  the  report  of  this,  the  first  in  the 
series  of  our  legal  triumphs. 

Tlie  Medical  Times  for  1847  will  contain  the 
following  courses  of  lectures : — 

1.  A  Short  Course  of  Lectures  on  some  import¬ 
ant  points  of  Surgery,  by  11.  Fergusson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Surgery  to  King’s  College, 
and  Surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital. 

2.  A  Course  of  Surgery,  by  S.  Cooper,  Esq. 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  to  University  College, 
and  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  See, 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  Chemical  and  General, 
by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin. 

The  Lectures  of  Dr.  Wright,  Dumas,  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  will  also  be  continued. 

Other  courses  of  lectures  and  papers  are  also  in 
preparation,  and  will  be  speedily  announced. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


OPERATIONS  WITHOUT  PAIN. 


We  have  been  informed  that  two  operations  were 
performed  by  Mr.  Liston,  at  University  College 
Hospital,  on  Saturday  last,  while  the  patients 
were  under  the  stupifying  influence  of  vapour  of 
ether.  The  one  was  amputation  of  the  leg,  the 
other  evulsion  of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe.  The 
vapour  of  ether  was  inhaled  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,and,  when  it  had  produced  its  full  effect, 
the  operation  was  speedily  performed.  Neither  of 
the  patients  knew,  when  they  recovered  from  their 
stupor,  that  the  operation  had  been  performed. 
Mr.  Liston  observed  that  the  vapour  of  ether  had 
been  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  America,  but 
only  in  minor  operations,  such  as  the  removal  of 
tumours,  &c.  We  hope  to  have  further  particulars 
on  this  very  interesting  subject. 


MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

“  Sapere  aude ; 

Incipe.  Vivendi  rectS  qui  prorog-at  horam, 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis  ;  at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  oevum.” 

Horace. 

Sir, — The  existence  of  a  code  of  laws  enacted 
with  no  other  view  than  that  of  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  subject,  and,  upon  the  whole,  calculated 
to  effect  the  object  contemplated,  shows  in  a  most 
decided  manner  that  both  rulers  and  people  have 
elevated  themselves  to  a  lofty  station  amongst 
civilized  nations.  We  have  only  to  consult  the 
page  of  history  to  learn  that  the  conduct  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  has  an  irresistible  influence  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  a  people.  True  it 
is  that  there  is  in  general  a  reciprocal  action  between 
the  two,  when  the  multitude  has  acquired  sufficient 
power  to  give  utterance  to  their  wants,  the  rulers 
listening  with  an  attentive  ear  and  lending  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  The  ancient  nations  who  acquired  poli¬ 
tical  greatness  in  the  days  gone  by,  but  whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  still  felt  in  these  modern  times,  were  remark¬ 
able  for  the  enlightened  views  they  had  of  the  science 
of  government.  As  wise  counsellors  formed  and 
directed  the  machinery  of  the  state,  so  there  was 
a  prosperous  and  happy  people — a  courageous  and 
invincible  army;  but,  as  unskiful  and  selfish  men 
occupied  their  places,  every  order  degenerated  till 
they  were  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  past  is  useful  to  us,  as  it  adds  to  our 
stock  of  experience,  thus  teaching  us  how  to  avoid, 
in  the  best  manner,  that  which  may  hinder  our 
welfare,  or  how  to  follow  that  which  may  promote 
it.  Thus  it  becomes  every  true  patriot’  to  study 


closely  the  political  economy  of  those  nations  which 
have  made  a  figure  in  the  world,  in  order  that  he 
may  learn  from  the  best  models,  and  imitate  the 
most  worthy  examples. 

These  remarks  will  apply  not  only  to  national 
but  corporate  legislators.  The  latter,  we  know,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  less  elevated  and  restionsible  than 
the  former,  yet  one  in  which  they  may  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil.  They  are  in¬ 
trusted  by  the  state  with  a  stewardship,  which,  if 
exercised  fraudulently  or  tyrannically,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  visited  with  severe  penalties.  And  yet 
corporate  bodies  oftentimes  x)resent  to  our  notice 
the  vices  of  government  in  their  worst  forms. 
These  petty  kings,  invested  with  the  purple  of 
office,  seem  to  forget  that  they  have  any  other 
functions  to  discharge  than  those  of  taking  care  of 
themselves.  In  the  cloisters  of  private  life  they 
walk  circumspectly,  exemplify,  it  may  be,  every 
social  virtue;  but,  when,  summoned  by  their  bre¬ 
thren  to  the  public  duties  of  office,  too  frequently 
have  they  to  lament  that  what  they  admire  is  left 
at  home.  But  we  write  not  in  judgment  upon  cor¬ 
porations  without  the  pale  of  our  own  profession. 
The  learned  legislators  of  the  medical  common¬ 
wealth  we  must  weigh  in  the  balances,  not  of  their 
own  opinion,  but  in  those  ofinflexible  justice,  which 
will  show  they  are  sadly  wanting. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  men  of  science  should  be  accused 
of  ignorance  and  selfishness  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
fessional  legislation ;  that  grave  doctors,  whom 
universities  have  nourished,  and  pure  surgeons, 
whom  kings  have  delighted  to  honour,  should  ap¬ 
parently  forget  that,  as  professional  senators,  they 
are  to  rule  for  the  people’s  good — the  thousands 
whose  professional  welfare  and  happiness  arc  placed 
under  their  superintending  care ;  that  they  should 
set  at  naught  all  past  experience  furnished  them 
through  the  page  of  history,  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  as  familiar  as  the  schoolboy  with  his  books, 
and  send  forth  such  a  code  of  medical  enactments 
as  makes  the  physicians  of  the  poor,  with  regard 
to  corporate  rights,  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  this  of  which  they  so  justly  and  so 
frequently  complain.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the 
colleges  emanate  from  tiiem  ;  and  to  their  mortifi¬ 
cation  they  see  the  most  valuable  gifts  employed  to 
repress  their  energies,  while  they  x)romote  the  am¬ 
bitious  feelings  of  a  chosen  few.  Selfishness  has 
shortened  the  moral  vision  and  blunted  the  moral 
sense  of  these  collegial  legislators,  that  they  cannot 
see  any  interests  worthy  of  regard  but  their  own, 
or  room  for  the  exercise  of  any  virtue  but  tow'ards 
themselves.  They  have  never  yet  learned  the  first 
truth  of  the  Aristotelean  philosophy,  or,  if  they 
have,  they  have  put  upon  it  an  interpretation  which 
the  illustrious  teacher  never  contemplated.  And  can 
we  wonder  when  we  look  at  the  evil  constitution 
through  which  they  have  obtained  the  supremacy  ? 
Self-elected  as  some  are,  and  enveloped  in  their  own 
greatness,  more  impregnable  than  triple  brass,  as 
others  are,  the  lofty  motives  of  patrioti5m  and 
benevolence  could  hardly  be  expected  to  find  a 
place  amongst  them.  It  is  high  time  for  men  to 
be  enlightened  in  the  science  of  medical  legislation, 
and  to  bring  into  action  those  energies  which, 
wisely  employed,  will  make  our  profession  what 
humanity  requires  it  should  be— truthful,  liberal, 
and  benign.  It  is,  indeed,  no  enviable  work  to 
bring  the  faults  of  public  bodies  before  the  public 
eye ;  even  those  whose  benefit  is  intended,  too  fre¬ 
quently  misjudge  the  motives,  while  the  sinners, 
pricked  in  conscience,  and  fearful  lest  a  righteous 
sentence  should  be  pronounced  upon  them,  would, 
if  possible,  send  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Tartarus 
the  daring  accuser.  We  crave,  then,  most  high  and 
mighty  counsellors,  your  forgiveness,  while  we  are 
compelled  to  speak  of  your  delinquencies,  and  we 
will  make  allowance  for  your  feelings  vvhen,  finding 
your  craft  of  unw'holesome  lawmaking  in  danger, 
you  cry  with  one  heart  and  one  voice — “  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  like  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow- workmen. 

In  taking  up  a  subject  like  the  one  now  in  hand, 
the  great  difficulty  appears  to  be  to  tell  where  to 
begin.  The  collegiate  senators  have  been  trans¬ 
gressors  from  their  youth  upward  until  now  ;  and 
every  year  which  they  can  count  in  their  existence 


has  added  to  the  number  of  their  sins.  Divines 
tell  us  that  we  enter  the  world  with  a  bias  to  that 
which  is  evil — that  our  nature  is  so  depraved  that 
we  may  as  well  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns 
and  figs  from  thistles,  as  virtuous  actions  from  an 
undisciplined  mind.  It  is  just  so  with  our  col¬ 
legiate  bodies ;  they  are  depraved  in  constitution, 
and  their  volitions  mark  infallibly,  as  much  as  cor¬ 
rupt  streams  a  polluted  fountain,  this  humbling 
truth.  We  will  not,  however,  disturb  the  musty 
records  of  our  corporations,  but  leave  them  to  their 
quiet  repose  in  “  the  old  oak  chests”  where  we 
wish  them  to  remain  till,  time-worn  and  worm- 
eaten,  the  only  vestiges  of  their  former  existence 
shall  be  dust.  One  specimen  of  lawmaking  within 
the  last  two  years  is  enough  for  our  purpose — a 
baby  which  was  begotten  by  the  worthy  Solons  of 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln’ s-inn  Fields, 
and  ditto  of  Physicians  of  Pall-mall,  but  fathered 
upon  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  Home 
Department,  Whitehall,  and  which  said  baby,  after 
a  very  tedious  passage  into  this  world,  was 
strangled  at  the  birth.  This  is  such  a  capital  spe¬ 
cimen,  Mr.  Editor,  that  every  general  practitioner 
throughout  the  kingdom  should  get  a  cast,  and 
give  it  a  very  prominent  place  in  his  museum,  and 
carefully  label  it  underneath  with  the  old  quotation 
from  Virgil,  “  Ex  uno  disce  omnes,”  which  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlearned  he  may  translate,  “  A  chip 
off  the  old  block.”  As  there  has  been  a  false  concep¬ 
tion  since  the  above  interesting  event,  it  is  no  work  of 
supererogation  to  keep  our  medical  brethren  wide 
awake,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  certain 
parties,  whom  they  have  good  reasons  to  suspect, 
for  who  knows  but  that  there  may  be  another 
iraj?  ev  yac<rrp),  which  will  deserve  the  same  fate 
as  its  predecessor.  Things  look  rather  ominous 
when  we  hear  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Guthrie 
having  interviews  with  Sir  G.  Grey,  at  the  Home- 
oflice,  and  you  may  well  ask,  Mr.  Editor,  “  What 
is  coming  ?” 

Let  us  look,  then,  particularly,  at  medical  legis¬ 
lation  as  exhibited  in  the  precious  bill  sent  up  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  order  that  it  might 
become  law;  and  what  do  we  see?  Why,  the 
grossest  ignorance  manifested — ignorance  of  the 
condition,  the  wants,  and  the  feelings  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  our  profession.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of 
what  had  been  done  before;  the  rulers  had  whipped, 
spurred,  and  goaded  the  general  practitioner  till 
they  thought  he  had  not  an  atom  of  pluck  left,  and 
then,  merciful  gentlemen,  by  one  more  effort,  they 
made  sure  of  finishing  him.  Only  think  of  tha 
red  gowns  and  the  black  gowns  popping  forward 
the  Home  Secretary  as  spokesman,  and  telling  us 
medical  plebeians  that  the  Apothecaries’  Act  was  a 
very  silly  thing — that  protection  was  mere  fudge — 
that  quackery  was  only  a  bugbear — and  that,  in 
order  for  to  attain  a  right  status,  we  should  register 
as  licentiates  of  surgery — exercise  such  an  expan¬ 
sive  benevolence  as  to  admit  as  competitors  all  the 
unlawful  practitioners,  from  the  mountebank  in 
sock  and  buskin,  who  vends  his  nostrums  in  the 
market-place,  up  to  the  black-coated  charlatan, 
who  is  admitted  into  the  man.sions  of  the  great, 
and  makes  no  bones  of  turning  “  old  women  into 
young.”  It  is  evident  from  the  bill  that  the  framers 
of  it  imagined  the  general  practitioners  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  snobs;  but  tney  were  ignorant,  wilfully  igno¬ 
rant,  of  the  wonder-working  power  of  the  Act  of 
1815,  which,  in  its  administration,  had  brought 
glory  to  “  the  company”  and  salvation  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Young  intellect  had  grown  strong  under 
their  fostering  care,  unseen  by  the  great  ones  in 
high  places,  when  a  daring  effort  for  its  destruction 
was  attempted.  It  rose  in  the  greatness  of  injured 
majesty,  and  showed  that,  though  it  had  been  long 
insulted,  it  couid  yet  assert  and  maintain  its  rights. 
The  ignorance  manifested  about  the  masses  of  the 
medical  profession,  by  certain  parties,  was  doubtless 
assumed,  but  it  suited  their  purpose  to  legislate  as 
if  “  they  only  were  the  people,  and  that  wisdom 
would  die  with  them”;  and,  taking  this  for  granted, 
they  urged  the  supreme  Executive  to  pass  such  a 
bill  as  would  make  the  objects  of  their  envy  “  bite 
the  dust.”  But  while  these  lawmakers  womW  not  see 
the  real  condition  of  the  profession,  they  could  not 
see  the  feelings  which  would  be  brought  into  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  bill  struck  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
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majority ;  and,  though  it  was  intended  as  a  grand 
effort  to  crush  them,  by  a  singular  working  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  it  was  tlie  means  of  calling  into  action 
energies  which  had  been  long  dormant.  They  felt 
themselves  insulted  and  betrayed,  and  by  those 
very  men  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  consider 
as  their  real  friends.  And  to  whom  could  the  in¬ 
jured  ones  run  for  help?  Why,  they  knew  not; 
and  the  startling  truth  flashed  across  their  minds — 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves ;  and  to 
work  they  went — combined,  resisted,  and  firmly 
resolved  that,  if  they  were  to  perish,  it  should  be 
with  harness  on  their  backs.  The  efforts  made 
showed  what  real  bottom  could  do  ;  the  enemy  was 
brought  to  a  stand ;  and,  while  he  was  chuckling 
with  the  prospect  of  an  easy  conquest,  found  the 
fortune  of  the  day  turning,  and  himself  compelled 
to  act  upon  the  defensive. 

These  medical  legislators  have  not  only  acted  as 
if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  profession,  but  the  tendency  of  their  laws  has 
been  to  injure  the  individuals  whom  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  were  to  be  benefited.  Once  upon  a  time, 
the  Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  if  they 
had  not  been  favoured  with  a  university  education, 
were  for  ever  to  remain  “  permissi”— medical  non¬ 
descripts,  allowed  to  write  prescriptions  and  receive 
fees,  but  to  keep  outside  the  bar  of  the  honourable 
house.  Of  this  number  was  the  illustrious  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  deeply  felt  the  injurious  nature  of  the 
restriction,  and, in  his  celebrated  lecture  on  Typhus, 
used  emphatically  to  say,  “  that  too  frequently, 
universities  and  colleges,  established  for  the  e.xpress 
purpose  of  fostering  science,  were  found  to  produce 
a  contrary  effect.”  The  new  College  of  Downing, 
and  the  pretty  little  Addenbrook  Hospital  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  were,  doubtless,  nice  nurseries  for  some 
very  fine  fellows,  whom  the  old  stagers  amongst 
the  licentiates  must  have  greatly  revered.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  would  have  the  members 
labour  under  no  mistake  in  reference  to  their  rules 
and  regulations— they  were  to  keep  the  intellect 
and  the  ])ocket  of  the  said  members  at  Zero,  which 
is  expressed  by  O;  and,  as  they  stood  for  nothing 
in  the  estimation  of  the  rulers,  so  they  wished  them 
to  stand  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Ordinary  exigencies  of  surgery”— what  a  freezing 
mixture ! !  And  then  the  fellowship ! 

But  the  bill  ”  for  the  better  regulating  the  Me¬ 
dical  Profession”  was  the  grand  effort  of  the 

pures  ”  to  get  all  the  patients  worth  having  into 
their  own  hands.  The  hook  was  well  baited,  and 
there  was  such  strong  nibbling  when  first  let  down 
that  the  cunning  anglers  made  sure  of  a  speedy 
and  powerful  bite.  Some  crafty  old  sturgeons, 
however,  took  the  alarm,  and  so  frightened  the 
entire  shoal  that,  with  all  the  stratagems  that  could 
be  employed,  it  was  found  the  bait  would  not  take. 
And  we  have  reason  to  thank  our  stars  that  the  bill 
never  became  law,  for,  if  it  had,  then  must  the  sur- 
pons  in  general  practice  have  eventually,  as  a 
pdy  been  ruined.  With  the  penal  clause  of  the 
Apothparies’  Act  annihilated— the  door  opened  suf- 
hpcntly  wide  to  admit  any  one  wdio  chose  to  exercise 
the  healing  art— degradation  and  destruction  must 
prtainly  have  followed .  Flourishing  schools  would 
have  languished,  medical  education  have  become  a 
by-word,  and,  the  present  race  of  practitioners 
remped  to  their  long  home,  a  new  generation 
would  have  arisen  to  prey  upon  the  public  purse, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  health— jackals  to 
the  medical  and  surgical  lions  of  a  pure  breed. 
Even  now  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
medicine  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  science  :  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  learned  Thebans  who  con¬ 
cocted  the  rejected  bill,  every  shadow  of  doubt 
would  vpish  in  our  country,  for  the  “  virgin  would 
be  slain  in  her  high  places.” 

M  e  are  compelled  to  note  also  that,  in  medical 
legislation,  selfishness  is  most  abundantly  deve¬ 
loped  The  lawmakers  would  rule  for  their  own 
personal  advantage,  and  not  for  the  welfare  of  the 
professional  community.  In  Surgeons’  Hall  the 
powers  did  elect  one  another  ;  and,  therefore,  who 
would  wonder  if  their  enactments  were  all  in  favour 
of  themselves  ?  Once  they  tried  to  shut  up  pro¬ 
vincial  hospitals  as  schools  for  the  rising  generation 
ot  our  profession  ;  country  knowledge  being  pro¬ 
hibited  from  passing  current  with  the  Court  of 


Examiners  in  the  metropolis.  And  why  was  this? 
Because  thry  felt  that  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  Nature,  and  they  would  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  friends,  being  hospital  func¬ 
tionaries  or  teachers  in  medical  academies.  We 
had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  it  seemed  as 
if  special  regard  was  bad,  in  clearing  provincial 
schools,  to  a  very  important  body  of  men — 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Body-snatchers.  It 
brought  such  a  thriving  business  amongst  these 
renowned  worthies,  that  the  price  of  their  com¬ 
modity  doubled  in  a  very  short  time,  and  it  was 
found  at  last  that  the  public  could  not  die  fast 
enough,  and,  therefore,  a  new  process  was  invented 
to  send,  clandestinely,  souls  to  Hades,  and  bodies 
to  the  dissecting-room ;  which  process  was  techni¬ 
cally  called  “  Burking.” 

The  effort  of  1844,  on  behalf  of  medical  men,  was 
merely  a  further  development  of  the  ruling  passion 
— a  supreme  regard  of  self.  The  Board  of  Health 
was  to  consist  of  Regius  Professors  of  Universities, 
Presidents  and  Censors  of  Colleges,  &c.,  but  a 
general  practitioner  was  never  mentioned.  He 
was  a  sort  of  being  only  fit  to  be  ruled,  and  too 
plebeian  in  his  constitution  to  merit  any  further 
notice  than  that  of  contempt.  And  yet  there  were 
college  emissaries  abroad  to  urge  these  insulted 
ones  to  express  gratitude  for  repeated  smitings,  and 
some,  with  all  meekness  and  humility',  did.  We 
say  this,  not  in  disparagement  of  their  feelings,  for 
with  many,  probably,  they  were  of  too  pure  a  kind 
to  suspect  an  attempt  at  their  destruction  under 
the  mask  of  good  intentions.  Had  there  been  none 
to  step  forward  to  rescue,  these  unsuspecting  ones 
would  have  suffered  the  same  fate  as  those  deluded 
votaries  of  olden  time,  who  embraced  the  auto¬ 
maton  figure  of  the  philosopher’s  wife,  only  to  be 
crushed  to  death  in  her  embrace. 

The  picture  which  the  past  offers  to  our  view  is 
one  in  which  the  darker  shades  predominate,  and, 
as  we  contemplate  it,  the  most  melancholy  re¬ 
flections  occupy  the  mind.  M’ho  does  not  fervently 
wish  that  names  illustrious  in  the  records  of 
science  should  have  acquired  additional  renown  by 
a  virtuous  use  of  that  power  which  the  Imperial 
Government  committed  to  their  trust — that  the 
members  of  our  profession  might  have  looked  to 
them  as  their  real  benefactors,  under  the  shadow  of 
whose  wings  they  might  securely  repose?  Such 
happiness  it  has  not  been  our  lot  to  enjoy.  The 
Colleges  appear  unsound  at  heart;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  another  corporate  power,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  medical  college  without  the  name,  we 
might  have  been  suffering  with  far  greater  intensity, 
from  their  morbid  operations. 

Medical  legislation  cannot  be  what  it  has  been _ 

for  the  advantage  of  the  few  to  the  injury  of  the 
inany.  When  enlightened  minds,  fortified  by  severe 
discipline,  bring  their  energies  into  action,  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  corrupt  systems  quail  before  them.  A 
righteous  cause  will  ever  nerve  its  advocates  with 
courage,  and,  truth  being  their  buckler,  the  shafts 
directed  against  them  will  fall  harmless  at  their 
feet.  The  cause,  the  advocates,  the  shield,  we 
have — guarantees  of  a  new  dynasty  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  ot  the  medical  community. 
Behold,  then,  the  voice  of  the  people  choosing  the 
“  patres  conscripti” ;  their  deliberations  based  upon' 
knowledge,  and  directed  by  wisdom ;  their  laws 
founded  in  equity;  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  a 
social  band,  united  by  the  ties  of  affection,  and  re¬ 
cognising  no  other  distinctions  than  those  to  which 
mind  is  entitled.  This  is  neither  a  freak  of  the 
imagination  nor  a  flourish  of  the  pen,  but  what 
may  yet  be  realized,  and  the  first-fruits  of  which 
may  now  be  gathered  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  It  has  been  brought  into 
existence  by  the  stern  necessities  of  the  profession  : 
born  in  troublous  times,  its  fate  may  be  to  be  nou- 
iishedin  adversity;  yet  this  will  only  strengthen 
its  powers,  and  make  doubly  sure  its  future  great- 
ness.^^  In  this  manner  was  fostered  the  “Eternal 
“Which  from  a  few  cottages  rose  to  be  the 
the  mistress  of  the  nations,  and  the  lawgiver  of  the 
world.  In  the  Institute,  laws  are  to  be  enacted  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  for  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  its  members,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large;  and  thus  it  will  secure  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  classes  in  the  body 


politic.  And  this  is  what  is  required — the  consum¬ 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  and  which, 
judging  from  past  experience,  we  are  not  to  expect 
from  the  older  colleges.  Too  stiff  in  their  dignity, 
they  cannot  bend ;  and  too  secure  in  their  fast¬ 
nesses,  the  spirit  of  slumber  has  closed  their  eyes 
that  they  cannot  see.  In  their  dreamy  slumbers, 
it  may  be,  they  will  laugh  to  scorn  the  infantile 
struggles  of  the  newborn  stranger ;  yet  who  can 
tell  but  that  in  riper  years  it  may  stretch  forth  its 
hand  to  save  them  from  utter  destruction.  If  men 
wish  to  be  “  pures  ”  let  them  be  pures;  if  they  wish 
to  be  physicians,  let  them  be  physicians,  after  they 
have  entered  one  common  portal,  and  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  exalted  station  to  which 
they  aspire.  With  minds  fortified  by  a  sound  edu¬ 
cation,  and  enriched  by  experience,  they  will  receive 
the  veneration  of  their  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
field  ;  while  they  will  carry  with  them  the  best 
blessings  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  afflicted 
hnmanity.  The  profession,  thus  renovated,  will 
resemble  a  new  world,  in  which  the  sun  will  shine 
with  the  brilliance  of  meridian  splendour,  and  by 
its  purifying  influence  the  clouds  of  error  will  be 
for  ever  scattered. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Dec.  13.  Filius  Esculapii. 


THE  COUNTRY  PRACTITIONER. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Amongst  all  the  industrious  and  laborious  classes 
of  useful  men  in  this  kingdom,  the  country  medical 
practitioner  takes  the  highest  rank,  not  ex  officio^ 
but  for  his  active  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 
Where  is  the  man  in  any  profession  or  trade  who 
does  so  much  with  so  little  prospect  of  even  mode¬ 
rate  remuneration  ?  His  toils  are  those  both  of  body 
and  mind,  with  constantly  the  greatest  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  any  hnman  being  can  have  imposed 
individually  —  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Upon  his  knowledge,  decision,  and  firmness,  in 
the  time  of  need,  hangs  the  valuable  life  of 
the  mother  in  the  hour  of  labour;  he  is 
frequently  summoned  to  the  lonely  cottage  at 
midnight,  to  give  assistance  in  the  most  try¬ 
ing  cases  of  difficult  parturition :  no  time  allowed 
allowed  for  consultation,  no  help  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  councillors,  no  division  of  risks  and  repu¬ 
tations,  as  in  large  cities;  he  must  act  promptly 
and  with  energy, unappalled  by  the  purple  current ; 
on  his  science  and  art  the  anxious  husband  hangs 
his  hopes,  and  trusts  the  life  of  the  partner  of  his 
toils.  There  are  but  few  of  my  country  brethren, 
who  have  been  in  active  practice  for  ten  years,  who 
have  not  been  called  upon  to  perform  almost  every 
operation  in  obstetrics,  and  with  as  great  a  share 
of  success  as  even  the  great  masters  of  the  art  can 
boast  of. 

He  is  likewise  often  called  upon  to  perform 
many  of  the  capital  operations  in  the  other  branches 
of  surgery — strangulated,  inguinal,  and  femoral 
hernia  demand  his  skill  and  attention,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  frequent  cases  in  rural  practice, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers 
being  obnoxious  to  this  dangerous  malady.  Here  a 
a  scientific  acquaintance  with  surgical  anatomy  is 
at  once  requisite,  and,  as  in  midwifery  cases,  no 
time  for  delay.  It  is  in  general  towards  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  these  fatal  cases  that  his  aid  is  sought 
for,  from  the  patient’s  ignorance  of  the  danger  in¬ 
curred  ;  he  has  therefore,  to  operate  at  a  greut'dis- 
ad vantage,  and  contrary  to  the  prejudices  both  of 
the  sufferer  and  bystanders;  but  he  has  an  im¬ 
portant  duty  to  perform,  with  which  no  selfish 
motives  must  interfere ;  and  yet,  compared  with 
the  statistics  of  the  London  hospitals,  his  success  is 
in  every  respect  equal  with  the  operators  in  those 
institutions. 

Amputation  he  has  to  perform  in  many  cases, 
but  generally  from  accidents;  and  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  threshing  and  straw-cutting  machines 
such  operations  occur  almost  every  year.  These 
cases  all  demand  prompt  means  for  relief,  and  are 
tedious  in  the  after-treatment,  and  occur,  for  the 
most  part,  at  some  distance  from  the  residence  of 
the  surgeon;  he  may  have  to  ride  four  or  five 
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hundred  miles  whilst  in  attendance  on  a  case  of 
amputation. 

Fractures  of  the  skull,  arms,  and  legs,  and 
wounded  arteries,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  practice  of  the  country  medical  man;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  concussion  of  the  brain.  All 
most  important  cases,  and  the  treatment  of  which 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  the  art  and 
science  of  surgeoy.  Such  as  1  have  related  are  the 
“  common  emergencies”  he  has  daily  to  meet  and 
combat  with,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  generally 
without  any  further  assistance  than  that  afforded 
by  some  rustic  labourer,  who  may  have  a  heart 
stout  enough  to  hold  the  limb  or  support  the  head 
of  his  wounded  brother. 

What  is  the  grand  object  of  all  medical  education  ? 
Is  it  not  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Does  not  the  legitimate  application  of 
our  art  smooth  the  pillow  of  affliction,  and  ease 
the  racking  pain  ?  Does  it  not  soothe  the  anguish 
of  thousands,  day  by  day,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  gaudy  palace  to  the  sojourner  in  the  mud- 
floored  cottage  of  the  daily  labourer  ? 

Any  attempt  in  the  nineteenth  century  at  partial 
or  class  legislation  for  the  medical  profession  will 
nndoubtedly  fail.  That  we  ought  to  be  recognised 
by  the  State  as  a  most  valuable  and  useful  class, 
and  one  that  has  done  good  service,  there  can  be 
be  no  doubt ;  but  if  nominal  distinctions  are  to  be 
supported,  for  the  sake  of  raising  one  class  and 
depressing  another  in  the  social  scale,  such  system 
would  be  unjust,  and  a  fraud  on  the  public. 

A  status  can  be  and  ever  has  been  attained  by 
the  intellectual  and  diligent  in  the  healing  art,  and 
such  individuals  will  alone  form  the  legitimate 
heads,  and  to  whom  each  member,  however 
humble,  will  be  willing  to  pay  his  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect.  Fancied  and  forced  positions  of  superiority, 
the  strongholds  of  imbecility,  will  ever  meet  with 
that  contempt  and  ridicule  which  they  so  justly 
merit.  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Moses. 

St.  Asajth,  Dec,,  1846. 


SURGICAL  IMPOSTOR. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  borough  of  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  was 
lately  visited  by  a  person  representing  himself,  by 
handbills,  as  “Dr.  J.  Wolff,  a  chiropodist,  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  F.  R.  La  Graunch,  member  of 
the  Academics  of  Paris  and  Copenhagen,  &c.  &c.; 
patronised  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  the  Princess 
Adelaide  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,”  &c., 
and  having,  or  pretending  to  have,  testimonials 
from  several  physicians  in  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  more  particularly  Birmingham  ;  with  those  of 
other  medical  practitioners,  and  persons  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  those  and  other  towns.  The  “  Dr.” 
appears  to  have  lately  had  a  residence  in  Surrey 
Mews,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  from 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions 
upon  various  towns  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  but 
was  somewhat  suddenly  interrupted  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  vocation,  having  been  deposited  in  the 
gaol  at  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  through  proceedings 
originating  with  Dr,  Wake,  a  practising  surgeon 
and  one  of  the  borough  magistrates,  at  Southwold; 
in  which  tow’iqin  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours. 
Dr.  J.  Wolff  contrived,  by  his  peculiar  practice, 
to  levy  £11  or  £12  upon  four  or  five  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants,  on  the  pretence  of  extracting 
corns  from  their  feet.  From  one  patient  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  extract,  in  about  an  hour,  from  only 
four  apparent  corns,  no  less  than  twenty-five  small 
substances,  which  he  called  corns ;  for  which  he 
made  a  charge  of  £6.  5s.,  and  received  £6.  From 
this  patient  the  operator  was,  on  1st  of  the  present 
month,  very  strongly  recommended  to  Dr.  Wake, 
with  a  view  to  his  recommending  him  to  any  of 
his  numerous  friends  afflicted  with  corns;  but  Dr. 
Wake  thinking  it  necessary,  previous  to  such  re¬ 
commendation,  to  have  some  personal  proof  of  the 
Wolff’s  ability,  offered  to  allow  him  to  operate 
upon  his  feet,  which  were  accordingly  operated 
upon ;  and  from  four  visible  corns,  four  spicula  or 
horny,  bristly,  or  bony  substances,  which  the  ope¬ 


rator  pronounced  to  be  corns,  were  extracted ;  but 
for  vyhich  no  charge  was  made  upon  Dr.  Wake. 
Having  found  ease  from  the  operation  upon  his 
corns.  Dr.  Wake  afterwards  introduced  the  chi¬ 
ropodist  to  a  friend  of  his,  W.  C,  Fonnereau,  Esq., 
of  Christ  Church  Park,  Ipswich,  from  whose  feet 
the  operator  produced  four,  and  from  another 
member  of  the  same  family  eight,  spicula  of  the 
same  horny,  bristly,  or  bony  substances,  some 
being  smooth,  some  somewhat  jagged,  and  some 
a  little  curved  at  the  points ;  upon  careful  exa¬ 
mination  of  which  Dr.  Wake  began  to  suspect, 
and  ultimately  came  to  a  conviction,  that  the  sub¬ 
stances  produced  had  never  been  generated  in  a 
human  toot,  but  were  altogether  artificial,  and 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  been  first  in¬ 
serted  in  the  opening  made  in  the  corn  by  the 
artiste,  and  afterwards  extracted  by  him.  Under 
this  conviction,  Dr.  Wake  came  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  narrowly  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
operator.  In  Dr.  Wake’s  own  case  the  chiropo¬ 
dist  had  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  that 
little  or  nothing  of  his  operations  could  be  seen, 
until  the  period  arrived  for  extraction,  when  a 
broad  pair  of  forceps  were  taken  up,  and  the  ope¬ 
rator  was  seen  to  make  various  apparent  efforts, 
by  which  extraction  was  at  last  effected.  In  the  ope¬ 
ration  upon  the  feet  of  Mr.  Fonnereau  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  Dr.  Wake  to  place  himself  in 
a  situation  to  witness  the  proceeding  ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  from  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  to  his  “  obstructing  the  light.” 

The  anxiety  of  the  operator  to  avoid  particular 
observation  of  course  gave  additional  strength  to 
Dr.  Wake’s  suspicions  that  imposition  was  prac¬ 
tised,  and,  on  introducing  the  chiropodist  to  an¬ 
other  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Wake  took  a  position 
where  he  could  watch  the  operation  without  being 
seen;  but,  by  accident,  the  operator  being  made 
aware  that  Dr.  Wake  was  watching  him,  left  his 
seat,  complaining  that  it  was  too  low  for  him;  but 
after  a  few  minutes  (during  which  he  went  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  room)  returned  to  the  same  low 
seat,  and  finished  the  operation,  proclaiming  that 
he  could  not  find  a  corn,  although  he  thought 
that  “  he  had  crushed  one.”  In  the  same  house 
the  Wolff  had  previously  operated  upon  the  feet 
of  an  elderly  gentleman,  from  which  he  extracted 
four  imaginary  corns,  and  for  which  he  received 
his  usual  charge  of  5s.  each,  and  received  10s.  for 
the  barren  corns,  which  he  had  only  pared. 

Dr.  J.  Wolff’s  theory  appears  to  be  that  the 
bone,  under  what  is  commonly  called  a  corn, 
tlirows  out  corns  sometimes  in  abundance;  whence 
his  harvest.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
each  visible  corn  on  the  teet  of  his  principal 
patients  at  Southwold  produced  five;  but  we 
have  heard  of  a  lady  upon  whom  the  Wolff'  is 
said  to  have  operated  in  Ireland,  who  paid  him 
£8  for  thirty-two  corns.  Perhaps  the  number  is 
unlimited,  or  limited  only  by  the  chance  of  detec¬ 
tion,  which  is  most  probable,  as  the  last  corns 
operated  upon  at  Southwold  were  unproductive, 
arising  no  doubt  from  a  consciousness  of  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  detection. 

Flaving  satisfied  himself  that  the  spicula  ex¬ 
tracted  from  corns  had  been  previously  inserted 
therein  by  the  operator.  Dr.  Wake  considered, 
upon  consulting  with  his  legal  friends  and  brother 
magistrates,  that,  having  parted  with  no  money, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  under  the  Act 
of  the  7tb  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29.,  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences;  yet,  unwilling  that 
the  impostor  should  escape,  made  a  complaint 
under  the  Act  against  Rogues  and  Vagabonds, 
viz.,  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  8-3;  and,  his  information 
having  been  taken,  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  Dr.  J.  Wolff  was  granted,  and  Parker,  the 
chief  officer  ot  police  at  Southwold,  was  sent  off 
to  Norwich  to  apprehend  him.  The  doctor,  how¬ 
ever,  being  perhaps  apprehensive  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  was  not  found  by  the  Southwold  officer,  and 
the  warrant  was  left  with  an  officer  in  the  Nor¬ 
wich  police,  who  subsequently  apprehended  him, 
and  took  him  off  to  Southwold,  and  on  'riiursday 
the  case  was  heard  before  the  magistrates  at  the 
Town-hall;  but  in  the  meantime  Mr,  Fonnereau, 


w’ho  had  paid  £3  for  the  twelve  artificial  corns 
e.xtracted  at  his  house,  having  laid  an  information 
under  the  Act  of  the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  cap. 
29,  which  the  magistrates  considering  the  prefer¬ 
able  case  to  proceed  upon,  it  was  proceeded  with, 
and  the  chiropodist  sent,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  to  Beccles  gaol,  for  trial  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sions.  On  the  hearing  much  was  elicited  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  fraudulent  pretence  ;  and  amongst 
other  evidence  given  was  that  of  a  blacksmith, 
who  had  seen  Dr.  J.  Wolff,  near  his  shop,  amusing 
himself  with  piolcing  up  the  parings  of  horses’ 
hoofs,  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  some  of  his 
spicula  were  fabricated. 

After  the  arrest  of  Dr.  J.  Wolff,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  was  not  a  doctor  of  medicine,  but 
of  languages,  and  had  never  received  any  medical 
education.  It  had  been  previously  ascertained, 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  constabulary  at 
Cheltenham,  that  two  chiropodists  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  in  that  town  on  the  9th  of  Oct,  1841,  on  a 
charge  precisely  the  same  as  that  made  by  Mr. 
Fonnereau  against  Dr.  J.  Wolff  at  Southwold,  and 
had  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  four¬ 
teen  days  as  impostors.  On  this  being  made 
known  to  Dr.  J.  Wolff  he  admitted  a  knowledge  of 
the  parties  so  dealt  with  at  Cheltenham  ! 


THE  CHENOPODIUM  OLIDUM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — In  April,  1829,  I  published  the  result  of 
my  experience  of  the  emmenagogue  properties  of 
the  Clienopodium  olidum.  I  had  at  that  time,  I 
considered,  sufficient  evidence  of  its  efficacy  to 
justify  me  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  profession.  I  have,  since  then,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  watching  its  medicinal  action,  and 
■I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  safe  and 
important  remedy,  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
catamenial  function  is  not  duly  performed.  I 
employ  the  spontaneously  evaporated  extract  in 
the  form  of  pills,  from  five  to  ten  grains,  night  and 
morning.  In  general,  if  the  pills  are  taken  regu¬ 
larly  for  a  fortniglit  previously  to  the  expected 
return,  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  medicine  is  ma¬ 
nifested  ;  should  this  not  be  the  ease  I  repeat  them 
in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  for  a  fortnight  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  expected  change.  I  believe  It  has  a 
decided  action  on  the  uterus;  I  know  of  no  me¬ 
dicine  that  appears  to  have  so  direct  an  influence 
on  the  secreting  functions  of  that  organ.  1  do  not 
advise  this  medicine  to  be  given  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  catamenial  flux  is  suspended,  for  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  attention  to  the  general 
health  will  effect  a  cure,  but  which,  as  I  am  writing 
to  the  profession,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
detail.  It  is  in  those  cases  in  which  the  uterus 
itself  requires  medicinal  aid  that  the  peculiar 
benefit  of  the  clienopodium  is  sho.vn. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Houlton. 

London,  Dec.  21. 


THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  APOTHECARIES. 


The  Society  of  Apothecaries  entertaining  an 
opinion,  which  they  have  publicly  expressed  upon 
several  occasions,  that  a  jienal  check  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  unqualified  persons  is  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  that  the  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  by  the 
Apothecaries’ Act  is  but  ill  adapted  for  checking 
such  practice,  have  long  desired  that  a  more  sum- 
rnajy  mode  ot  proceeding  against  illegal  prac¬ 
titioners  should  be  adopted;  and  they  have  advo¬ 
cated  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  respect 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  for  so  doing 
1ms  presented  itself.  A  recent  decision  of  the 
Court  ot  Queen’s  Bench,  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
iiistiluted  against  an  attorney  for  practising  with¬ 
out  qualification,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  sjiecific pecuniary  penalty 
imposed  upon  unqualified  persons  practising  aa 
apothecaries,  such  persons  might  be  indicted  crimi¬ 
nally  as  for  a  misdemeanor.  'I’he  decision  appeared 
to  the  society  to  suggest  a  mode  of  proceeding  fop 
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checking  the  illegal  practice  of  medicine  which 
might  he  attended  with  such  important  results  that 
they  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  the 
highest  legal  opinions  upon  the  subject.  They, 
therefore,  laid  a  case  before  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  will  be  found  from  the  answers  given 
to  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  F. 
Robinson,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  learned 
gentlemen  that  an  indictment  will  lie  against  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  practised  as  an  apothecary  without 
legal  qualification.  The  society  subjoin  the  ques¬ 
tions  proposed  to  counsel  and  their  answers  thereto. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Whether  an  indictment  will  lie  against  a 
person  who  has  practised  as  an  apothecary  without 
legal  qualification,  notwithstanding  the  particular 
penalty  imposed  upon  persons  so  practising  by  tlie 
20th  section  of  the  act,  and  the  disability  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  21st  section  ?  and,  if  you  should 
be  of  opinion  that  an  indictment  will  lie, 

2.  In  what  courts,  metropolitan  or  provincial, 
could  such  an  indictment  be  preferred  ?  and  could 
it  be  preferred  at  the  instance  of  a  private  pro¬ 
secutor  ? 

3.  Would  it  be  competent  for  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  to  prefer  such  an  indictment,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  interest  given  to  the  society  in  the 
pecuniary  penalties  imposed  by  the  20th  section, 
and  the  particular  remedy  given  to  the  society  for 
the  recovery  of  such  penalties  7 

4.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  punishment 
which  could  be  inflicted  by  law  upon  a  person  con¬ 
victed  of  the  offence  of  practising  as  an  apothecary 
without  legal  qualification  ? 

6.  Can  any  more  summary  proceeding  than  an 
indictment  be  resorted  to,  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  practising  as  apothecaries  without  legal 
qualification? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  We  think  that  an  indictment  will  lie  against  a 
person  wlio  has  practised  as  an  apothecary  without 
legal  qualification,  notwithstanding  the  particular 
penalty  imposed  by  the  20th  section  of  the  act,  and 
the  disability  imposed  by  the  21st  section. 

2.  The  indictment  may  be  preferred  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  criminal  courts  having  cognizance  of 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  county  or  place  in 
which  the  party  has  so  illegally  practised,  and  it 
may  be  preferred  at  the  instance  of  a  private  prose¬ 
cutor. 

3.  We  think  it  is  competent  for  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  to  prefer  the  indictment. 

4.  The  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  other  mis¬ 
demeanors,  would  be  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

6.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  more  summary 
proceeding  than  an  indictment  can  be  resorted  to, 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  practising  as  apothe¬ 
caries  without  legal  qualification. 

John  Jervis, 

David  Dundas, 

Temple,  Nov.  23.  Frederic  Robinson. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  for  the  society  to 
point  out  the  increased  facilities  which  this  mode 
of  proceeding  affords  for  putting  the  law  in  force 
against  unqualified  practitioners. 

Instead  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  penal¬ 
ties  by  a  civil  action,  which  in  the  case  of  a  country 
practitioner  could  only  be  tried  at  the  spring  and 
summer  assizes,  an  indictment  may  be  preferred  at 
the  quarter  sessions  and  at  tire  assizes  also;  and, 
instead  of  the  power  of  proceeding  against  unqua¬ 
lified  practitioners  being  restricted,  as  in  the  case  of 
tlie  specific  penalty  imposed  by  the  statute,  to  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  it  will  be  competent  for 
any  person  to  prefer  an  indictment  who  may  be 
disposed  to  do  so. 

Another  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of 
proceeding,  which  is  likely  to  operate  still  more 
powerfully  as  a  check  upon  illegal  practice,  is  this, 
that  whereas  an  individual  against  whom  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  a  ))enatty  is  obtained,  under  the  present 
form  of  proceeding,  can  relieve  himself  from  the 
consequences  of  his  oflfence  by  obtaining  his  dis¬ 
charge  under  the  Bankrupt  or  Insolvent  Acts,  an 
individual  found  guilty  on  indictment  of  having 
practised  as  an  apothecary  without  legal  qualifica¬ 
tion  will  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 


and  will  have  to  undergo  whatever  measure  of 
punishment  the  criminal  court  may  in  its  discre¬ 
tion  award. 

The  society  sincerely  hope  that  a  public  intima¬ 
tion,  that  the  penalties  of  the  law  can  now  be  en¬ 
forced  against  illegal  practitioners  of  medicine 
more  summarily  than  heretofore,  will  deter  all 
persons  from  practising  as  apothecaries  who  have 
not  given  such  evidence  of  their  competency  to 
practise  as  the  law  demands.  But,  if  individuals 
who  have  not  possessed  themselves  of  a  legal  quali¬ 
fication  will  persist  in  practising  in  the  absence  of 
such  qualification,  they  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
being  criminally  indicted  for  the  effence  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  any  individual  prosecutor  who  may  be 
induced  to  prefer  an  indictment  against  them. 

The  society  on  their  part  will  be  ready,  as  they 
have  ever  been,  to  enforce  the  law  to  the  extent  of 
the  means  placed  at  their  disposal,  but  those  means 
are  inadequate  to  the  institution  of  frequent  prose¬ 
cutions.  It  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated,  that  in¬ 
dictments  will  be  preferred  at  the  instance  of  other 
parties ;  and  the  society  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  render  such 
experience  as  they  may  have  acquired  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  act  of  1815  available  in  furthering  the 
ends  of  justice;  and  that  they  will  be  prepared, 
upon  proper  application,  to  furnish  any  informa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  illegal  prac¬ 
tice  which  they  may  have  it  it  in  their  power  to 
aflFord. 

Apothecaries’  Hall,  Dec.  10. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  WEEK. 


War-office,  Dec.  22. — 56th  Foot — Assistant- 
Surgeon  George  Alexander  Cowper,  M.D.,  from 
the  6Gth  Foot,  to  be  Surgeon;  James  Henry 
May,  gentleman,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon. — 71st 
Foot— Assistant- Surgeon  Henry  Cooper  Reade, 
from  halfpay  of  the  79th  Foot,  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  vice  Grant,  promoted  in  the  Royal  New¬ 
foundland  Companies.  —  Royal  Newfoundland 
Campanies — Assistant-Surgeon  Cathrine  Camp¬ 
bell  Hamilton  Grant,  from  the  71st  Foot,  to  be 
Surgeon,  vice  Pink,  appointed  to  the  Provisional 
Battalion. — Provisional  Battalion — Surgeon  John 
Freeborn  Pink,  from  the  Royal  Newfoundland 
Companies,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Samuel  Ayrault 
Piper,  M.D.,  who  retires  upon  half-pay. 

On  Friday  last,  Mr.  F.  H.  Brett  was  summoned 
before  Mr.  Burrell,  of  the  Westminster  Police 
Court,  for  sending  a  challenge  to  Dr.  Basham,  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  affair  originated  are  briefly  these. 
The  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
Surgeon  and  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  W'hite  and  Mr.  Benj.  Phillips,  had  been  fixed 
for  Saturday,  December  12.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  House  Committee  on  that  day,  Mr.  Brett 
offered  himself  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Phillips  for 
the  office  of  Surgeon.  Dr.  Basham  contended 
that  it  was  unjust,  and  against  all  usage  and 
custom,  in  metropolitan  hospitals,  to  admit  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  surgeoncy  against  the  Assistant- 
Surgeon  ;  and  that  to  admit  a  party,  to  contest 
the  office  against  Mr.  Phillips,  was  virtually  to 
repudiate  the  zealous  and  efficient  services  of  that 
gentleman,  during  the  three  years  he  had  he'd 
the  office  of  Assistant-Surgeon  ;  and  that,  if  any 
further  reasons  were  necessary  why  Mr.  Brett 
should  not  be  admitted  as  a  candidate,  they  were, 
that  Mr.  Brett  was  a  petitioner  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  for  the  protection  of  that  court ; 
that  his  petition  was  not  set  dowm  for  hearing  till 
the  17th  of  December,  and  that  pending  that 
heaving  his  civil  position  disqualified  him  from 
admission  as  a  candidate.  This  fact  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  petition,  with  Mr.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Fonblanque’s  order  for  his  appearance  on 
the  17th  being  produced  to  the  committee.  As 
no  one  proposed  him  as  a  candidate,  his  applica¬ 
tion  fell  to  the  ground.  On  the  following  Tues¬ 
day,  Mr.  Brett  presented  a  letter  to  the  House 
Committee,  complaining  of  an  unwarrantable 


attack  on  his  private  character.  As  no  one  in  the 
committee  moved  that  his  letter  be  reeeived,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  further  than  that  the 
Chairman,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bouverie,  assured 
him  that  no  observations  of  a  personal  nature  had 
been  made  by  any  one  on  Saturday,  nor  had  any 
attack  been  made  on  his  private  character.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  the  challenge  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Basham,  who  replied  to  it,  denying  that  he 
had  made  any  personal  observations,  and  referring 
Mr.  Brett  to  a  friend.  An  abusive  answer  to  this 
reference  left  no  alternative  but  to  summon  Mr. 
before  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Brett,  having  admitted 
the  letter  produced,  was  asked  by  the  magistrate 
if  he  had  any  observations  to  make.  He  an¬ 
swered  that  he  had  been  informed  that  Dr. 
Basham,  at  a  public  meeting,  had  made  use  of  ex¬ 
pressions  highly  offensive  and  personal  against 
him,  and  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  act  as 
he  had  done.  Dr.  Basham  emphatically  declared 
that  he  had  confined  himself  simply  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  fact,  and  that  he  had  most  carefully 
abstained  from  all  personal  observations ;  and 
that  there  were  several  gentlemen  in  court  who 
could  testify  that  his  remarks  were  free  from  all 
personal  allusions.  Mr.  Brett  was  then  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  himself  in  £100,  and  two 
sureties  of  £50  each. 

Dr.  M‘William. — We  are  happy  to  state  that 
Lord  John  Russell  has  given  to  this  eminent  officer 
the  valuable  appointment  of  medical  attendant  to 
the  Board  of  Customs,  recently  become  vacant. 
This  appointment  was  conferred  in  the  most  hand¬ 
some  manner,  without  any  application  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  M’William,  Lord  John’sj  secretary  stating 
in  the  letter  which  announced  it,  that  it  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  account  of  Dr.  M'William’s  distinguished 
services  in  the  river  Niger,  in  the  year  1841.  Most 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  disastrous  results 
of  this  expedition  :  but  only  a  small  number  may 
be  aware  of  the  share  that  Dr.  M‘William  had  in 
saving  its  shattered  remnants  from  utter  de¬ 
struction. 

Aventurine  Glass. — This  costly  and  beau¬ 
tiful  sort  of  glass,  used  for  ornamenting  objects 
of  art  and  vertu,  could  not  be  hitherto  made  but 
at  Venice.  Only'  so  much  was  known,  that  very 
minute  crystals  of  metallic  copper  of  great  lustre, 
which,  mixed  throughout  the  mass  of  dark 
reddish-yellow  glass,  imparted  to  this  substance 
that  lustrous  and  indescent  appearance  for  w'hich 
it  was  so  much  prized.  Messrs.  Fremy  and  Ca- 
lendeau  have  lately  laid  before  the  French  Insti¬ 
tute  their  process  for  makmg  this  valuable  sub¬ 
stance.  It  consists  of  mixurg  powdered  glass  with 
hammershlag  (black  oxide  of  iron  or  scales  from 
the  forge)  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  keeping  the 
w'hole  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  effusion. 
By  these  means  the  copper  crystallizes  in  the 
glowing  mass  of  glass  in  the  shape  of  small 
octahedra,  ivhich,  being  dispersed  through  the 
mass,  impart  to  it  a  beautiful  scintillating  ap¬ 
pearance.  Still,  the  original  Venetian  samples 
and  those  made  by  Messrs.  Fremy  and  Calen- 
deau  were  not  of  equal  quality,  the  mass  of  glass 
wherein  the  crystals  are  embedded  bemg  m  the 
former  case  clear  and  pellucid,  in  the  latter  ra¬ 
ther  soiled,  and  barely  transparent ;  the  crystals 
ui  the  Venetian  are  large  and  very  regular ;  in 
the  French  small,  iiTCgular,  and  fibrous.  The 
principle,  however,  is  discovered,  and  it  will  only' 
requhe  (as  with  every  thing  else)  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  equal  the  Venetian  patterns.  This 
information  may  be  useful  to  our  now  unshackled 
glass-manufactm'ers. — Builder. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — Gentlemen 
admitted  members  on  Friday,  Dec.  18 ; — J. 
Finucane,  J.  J.  Mitchell,  T.  A.  Cammack,  II. 
Lambden,  W.  D.  Dibb,  T.  Keavin,  W.  B.  Mid¬ 
wood,  and  T.  W.  Nunn. 

Apothecaries’  Hall. — Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Dec.  17  John  Colston,  George  Fred. 
Hughes  Brown,  Thomas  Edward  Pearce  Martm, 
and  William  Bennett. 

Obituary. — On  the  14th  inst.,  in  Charles- street, 
Manchester-square,  Dr.  John  Foley. 

Dec.  8,  aged  71,  W,  Allman,  M.D.,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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ORIGINAL  LECTURES. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  A  LECTURE. 

By  Sir  BENJAMIN  BRODIE. 

ON  ABSCESSES  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 

Gentlemen, — To-day  I  propose  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  subject  of  great  interestin  surgery — 
one  which  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  but, 
as  it  is  met  with  now  and  then,  it  is  the  more 
necessary  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  it. 

I  propose  to  speak  of  abscesses  in  the  perineum. 
Abscesses  may  occur  in  the  perineum  attended  with 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  in  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  or  in  any  other  part.  I  remember  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  of  very  apathetic  constitution, 
and  in  a  debilitated  condition,  I  believe,  from 
irregular  living,  who  had  an  abscess  in  the  pe¬ 
rineum  which  burst,  and  the  skin  sloughed  to  some 
extent.  Now,  in  this  case  there  was  no  evidence 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  urinary  organs ;  the 
abscess  healed,  but  soon  formed  again,  again  burst, 
sloughed,  and  healed,  thus  maintaining  a  constant 
succession  of  abscesses ;  yet  no  connection  with  the 
urinary  organs  could  be  made  out.  He  was  troubled 
with  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  was  recommended 
to  take  a  dose  of  magnesia,  which  he  did  every 
night,  and  the  abscesses  ceased  to  form.  He  at¬ 
tributed  the  cessation  of  the  abscesses  to  the  effects 
of  the  magnesia,  and  I  think  it  likely  he  was  right. 

Abscesses  in  the  perineum  are  generally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prostate  gland,  and  occasionally' 
with  the  bladder.  The  most  common  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  these  abscesses  form  are  when 
the  patient  labours  under  gonorrhoea.  Thus  a 
patient  has  a  profuse  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  which 
at  first  diminishes  little  by  little,  till  it  disappears 
entirely ;  this  may  happen  in  consequence  of  his 
using  strong  injections,  but  it  often  occurs  in  that 
stage  when  surgeons  do  not  recommend  injections, 
as  in  the  infiammatory  stage.  The  discharge  sud¬ 
denly  ceases,  then  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
the  urethra,  and  experiences  difficulty  in  making 
water,  and  particularly  when  in  the  commencement, 
from  the  pressure  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  water  comes  away  in  a  diminished  stream. 
There  is  also  a  pain  felt  in  the  back,  groin,  pubes, 
and  sense  of  weight  in  the  perineum.  The  stream 
is  very  small  and  sometimes  there  is  complete 
retention.  The  patient  at  last  feels  fulness  in 
the  perineum,  which  increases  very  much, 
and  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  matter 
which  forms  deep  in  the  perineum.  If  this  is  left 
to  itself  it  breaks,  perhaps,  in  the  perineum 
or  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  some¬ 
times,  instead  of  coming  down  to  the  perineum,  it 
makes  its  way  back  to  the  rectum  and  bursts 
in  front  of  the  anus.  Now,  you  will  observe 
that  in  this  case  all  the  painful  symptoms  indi¬ 
cate  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
I  believe  there  is  a  translation  of  the  inflammation 
from  the  urethra  to  the  prostate  gland  or  cellular 
membrane  covering  it.  It  may  be  that  this  inflam¬ 
mation  is  not  only  in  the  prostate  itself,  but  in  the 
cellular  membrane  covering  it,  in  the  same  manner 
us  you  sometimes  find  suppuration  about  lymphatic 
glands.  There  is  only  one  circumstance  that  would 
lead  U8  to  suspect  that  abscesses  of  the  perineum  have 
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their  origin  in  anot  her  way  than  what  I  have  stated  ; 
it  is  that  when  the  abscess  bursts,  upon  the  patient 
making  water,  a  small  quantity  of  urine  comes  away 
from  the  perineal  opening.  When  you  are  called  to  a 
patient  under  these  circumstances  of  abscess  after 
stoppage  of  the  gonorheeal  discharge,  and  there  is 
inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  is  very 
important  that  you  should  stop  the  progress  of  this 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder,  to  prevent  its  going 
on  to  suppuration.  The  patient  should  lose  blood 
by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  perineum,  or  by 
cupping  ;  but  employ  none  who  is  not  a  dexterous 
cupper,  for  it  is  not  every  cupper  who  can  do  it  in 
this  part  successfully,  though  in  London  there 
are  plenty  who  can  do  it  very  well.  The  patient 
may  lose  from  §v.  to  §xiv.  of  blood,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  strength  of 
his  constitution.  Give  calomel  and  opium  so  as  to 
place  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  mercury, 
as  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  in  general — as, 
for  instance,  of  the  iris ;  2  or  3  gr.  of  calomel  and 
i  gr.  opium,  or  more ;  endeavour  to  get  the  gums 
affected  as  soon  as  possible,  until  there  is  time  for 
the  cupping  to  have  effect.  You  may  relieve  the 
patient  by  means  of  an  opiate  clyster;  I  sometimes 
inject  3j-  of  tinct.  of  opium  and  §iij.  of  starch. 
The  opium  tends  to  allay  the  inflammation  as  well 
as  the  pain.  A  person  sometimes  cannot  empty  the 
bladder,  and  a  straining  is  kept  up  from  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  bladder,  and  this  straining  aggra¬ 
vates  the  inflammation.  Now,  by  administering 
opium  you  allay  the  pain  which  causes  him  to  strain, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  straining  cease.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  another  case,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  patient  has  inflammation  of  the  knee,  by  a 
frequent  rubbing  of  the  knee  he  keeps  up  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  inflammation  ;  and,  if  you  advise 
him  not  to  rub  this  knee,  he  will,  by  refraining,  do 
much  to  allay  the  inflammation.  Another  thing  is 
necessary  in  some  instances — the  patient’s  urine 
must  be  drawn  off  with  a  catheter.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  you  must  use  a  small  catheter,  as  a  large  one 
will  irritate  the  urethra,  and  increase  the  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  A  small  gum 
catheter  is  best,  and  far  superior  to  the  metallic, 
which  does  not  yield  to  the  parts  like  the  other; 
use,  then,  a  small  elastic  catheter,  and  even  when 
there  is  not  absolute  retention  of  urine,  as  when 
the  patient  is  constantly  straining  t6  make  water, 
because  he  cannot  entirely  emply  the  bladder,  but 
at  every  time  leaves  some  behind.  This  residuary 
quantity  of  urine  keeps  up  a  constant  irritation, 
which  the  use  of  the  small  gum  catheter  will  pre¬ 
vent  ;  it  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day.  I  remember  one  gentleman  who 
had  in  flammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
by  this  mode  of  treatment,  with  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  in  three  hours  the  inflammation  subsided 
without  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  But  this  ca¬ 
theter  you  must  employ  with  a  light  hand,  and  as 
gently  as  possible,  as  the  inflamed  parts  are  very 
much  in  danger  of  injury  where  the  greatest  care 
is  not  taken.  Supposing  the  disease  is  in  an 
advanced  stage,  and  you  have  hardness  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  perineum,  and  you  examine  the  peri- 
neim  and  can  feel  no  matter  there,  but  there  is  in 
one  spot  a  more  fluctuating  feeling  than  else¬ 
where,  and  in  some  cases  a  rigor,  or  per- 
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haps  more  than  one.  But  the  mere  circumstance 
of  hardness  and  increase  in  size  of  the  parts  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  deep-seated  ab¬ 
scess;  and  the  matter  is  situated  behind  the  tri¬ 
angular  ligament,  which  prevents  its  coming  to 
the  surface,  and  hinders  you  from  feeling  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  matter.  If  you  wait  till  the  fluctuation 
becomes  distinct,  you  may  wait  till  the  abscess  has 
produced  serious  injury,  by  dissecting  its  way 
among  the  neighbouring  textures.  When  you 
have  hardness  in  the  peYineum  in  such  a  case,  you 
must  introduce  the  lancet  in  that  part  in  which  the 
hardness  is  most  distinct ;  but  the  lancet  will  be 
required  to  enter  very  deep,  even  up  to  the 
shoulders  if  the  lancet  is  a  common  one,  before 
you  can  reach  the  seat  of  the  matter ;  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  when  your  patient  is  fat,  so  that  the 
lancet  will  barely  reach  it.  However,  you  may 
introduce  the  lancet  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
there  being  nothing  to  injure;  if  you  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  an  insufficient  depth,  you  do  no  good  ; 
and  if  you  introduce  it  to  a  proper  depth,  the 
matter  comes  away,  and  your  end  is  gained. 
When  no  matter  has  been  felt  externally,  I  have 
sometimes  let  out  §ij.  or  5iij.  of  pus,  by  this  use  of 
the  lancet,  from  under  the  deep  fasciae. 

In  some  cases  you  find  that  the  abscess  becomes 
fistulous:  a  little  urine  drips  out  through  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  perineum,  only  a  few  drops  perhaps  at 
first,  the  flowing  of  these  few  drops  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  abscess  from  healing,  and  make  it  a 
fistulous  abscess ;  but  the  urethra  contracts  in  the 
membranous  part,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bougie  or  sound  every  now  and  then  into 
the  bladder ;  the  contraction  is  not  a  permanent 
one,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this ;  you 
may  introduce  a  full-sized  sound,  almost  in  the 
first  instance  ;  should  this,  however,  distress  your 
patient,  you  may  use  a  small  one  at  first,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  size  by  degrees — using  it  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  By  this  means  the  urine  will  be 
brought  out  at  its  proper  canal,  instead  of  the  un¬ 
natural  opening,  which  soon  heals.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances  the  removal  of  the  cause  will 
be  followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  etffect ;  the 
restorative  powers  of  nature  will  bring  he  injured 
parts  into  their  proper  condition.  You  thus  restore 
the  urethra,  which  was  -  narrower  than  natural 
from  inflammation,  to  its  proper  diameter,  and 
draw  away  the  urine,  the  passage  of  which  into 
the  perineum  prevents  the  sinus  from  healing. 

Abscesses  of  the  perineum  are  often  old  strictures 
of  the  urethra.  If  you  look  into  the  museum  of 
this  hospital  you  will  see  how  these  are  formed. 
And  let  me  observe  here,  that,  if  you  wish  to  lay  a 
good  ground  for  your  further  professionol  studies, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  pathological 
preparations  in  the  museum ;  there  is  a  good  cata¬ 
logue,  and  there  are  many  most  excellent  prepara¬ 
tions;  indeed  I  know  nothing  more  instructive 
than  the  diligent  study  of  morbid  anatomy  in  the 
museum.  I  was  saying  you  can  see  in  the  museum 
how  these  abscesses  are  generated.  The  patient’s 
stricture  prevents  his  making  water  in  a  full 
stream,  and  the  urine  is  pressed  against  the  back 
part  of  the  urethra;  this  constantly  occurring,at  last 
the  part  ulcerates.  At  first  the  hole  is  not  bigger 
than  a  pin,  through  which  a  little  drop  of  urino 
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escapes  without  pain  at  first,  and,  even  when  the 
patient  makes  water  without  any  great  difficulty, 
then  ulceration  takes  place  generally. 

A  single  drop  will  escape  into  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  whilst  the  great  part  wiil  go  along  the  natural 
passage,  and  halt’  a  drop  is  sufficient  to  cause  in¬ 
flammation  of  this  membrane.  A  drop  of  water 
or  mucus  might  not  matter,  but  it  is  different  with 
urine.  Where  the  drops  proceeds,  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  membrane  is  set  up,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  the  perineum  and  pubes;  by- 
and-by  there  is  hardness  in  the  perineum,  which  in¬ 
creases  with  much  swelling;  and  if  this  disease  is 
left,  there  is  increased  swelling,  extending  to  the 
nates  :  this  swelling  is  oedematous ;  rigors  follow, 
and  there  is  great  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
swelling  goes  on  till  the  skin  breaks,  and  pus,  pretty 
healthy,  is  discharged,  and  the  swelling  subsides 
and  the  oedema  disappears.  The  next  time  the 
patient  makes  water,  he  docs  so  much  more  easily. 
Frequently,  also,  during  the  formation  of  matter, 
there  have  been  rigors,  and  the  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance  may  have  been  great,  but  both  of  them 
subside  as  soon  as  the  abscess  gives  way.  At  first 
nothing  comes  from  the  abscess  but  pus,  frequently 
healthy  pus ;  but,  however,  after  a  time,  urine  is 
found  to  pass  through  the  orifice  whenever  the 
patient  makes  water — the  quantity  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  The  flow 
of  urine  through  the  perineal  opening  keeps  the 
parts  tender  and  swollen,  and  the  sides  be¬ 
come  hard  and  callous,  and  the  edges  project. 
This  is  called  fistula  in  perineo.  Sometimes  only 
one  fistula,  and  sometimes  there  are  several,  one  in 
one  place,  another  in  another,  as  in  old  cases  of 
stricture ;  these  old  sinuses  burrow  under  the  skin 
and  form  sinuses  in  the  nates.  These  fistulas  are 
very  distressing  to  a  patient,  and  every  cow  and 
then  the  opening  gets  stopped  by  the  great  consti¬ 
tutional  disturbance.  But  the  patient,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  less  liable  to  a  retention  of  urine 
than  before  the  formation  of  this  unnatural  opening, 
for,  if  the  urine  be  restricted  in  the  bladder,  it  can 
yet  find  its  way  through  the  opening  of  the  fistula, 
and  thus  retention  will  be  prevented. 

I  have  described  this  disease  as  connected  with 
stricture  in  its  simplest  form,  but  sometimes  it  is 
much  more  complicated.  You  are  called  to  a 
patient  with  an  old  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  you 
find  symptoms  of  matter  forming  in  the  perineum, 
hardness,  and  swelling ;  but,  besides  these  symptoms, 
there  is  very  great  constitutional  disturbance.  You 
find  a  small  quick  pulse,  dry  black  tongue,  hot 
skin,  sordes  of  the  teeth,  and  the  patient  looks  like 
one  dying  of  putrid  fever.  These  symptoms  are 
caused  by  the  generation  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  putrid  matter, 
resulting  from  the  mixture  of  urine  with  pus ;  and 
patients  have  frequently  died  of  the  poisonous  gases 
thus  absorbed  into  the  system.  This  is  a  very  dis¬ 
tressing  case,  but  you  may  generally  relieve  it.  In 
cases  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  the  treatment  of 
abscess  is  diflTereut  in  one  respect  from  those  in 
which  the  abscess  arises  from  gonorrhoea:  in  these 
last  you  may  prevent  the  formation  of  matter,  but 
in  the  other  case  you  cannot  prevent  it,  indeed  you 
should  not,  and  by  applying  leeches  and  exhibiting 
mercury  you  only  do  harm  ;  you  may  retard  this 
formation  of  matter,  and  thus  prolong  the  case  but 
you  cannot  prevent  it.  Rather  let  the  patient 
foment  the  parts,  let  him  use  the  warm  bath, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  promote  suppuration ;  let 
him  sit  over  a  bidet,  and  sponge  the  parts  three  or 
four  times  in  a  day.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  abscess  is 
well  advanced,  let  out  the  matter  with  a  lancet, 
especially  if  there  are  symptoms  of  presence  of 
putrid  matter,  without  a  moment’s  delay  :  this 
has  b^n  done  over  and  over  again.  Patients  have 
..^¥»l«''ought  iuto  this  hospital  at  death’s  door, 
^  1  ^’Jj^M^'imrduess  in  the  perineum, from  presence  of  an 
and  all  the  symptoms  ot  dying  from 
I  -  piHrid'fjfOfcr;  I  have  run  in  a  scalpel  and  found 
^  mnUer^^Yever  lailed  ;  the  moment  the  matter  has 

rv.  been  let  o.'lt,  all  these  symptoms  have  subsided; 

'  then  cSrlWetted  and  sulpiiuretted  hydrogen  gases 
^  -“though  poisonous  in  the  lungs  and  blood,  like 
prussic  acid— evaporated  very  readily,  so  that  when 
the  patient  does  not  die  he  recovers  very  rapidly. 

-  '  ’  is  another  case  of  perineal  abscess 


connected  with  strictures  of  the  urethra,  when  the 
stricture  is  of  old  standing  and  there  is  retention 
of  urine.  When  you  see  a  case  of  this  description, 
you  endeavour  to  pass  a  catheter,  sound,  or  cutgut 
bougie,  but  nothing  penetrates ;  you  find  the  pa¬ 
tient  ill,  with  something  like  typhoid  symptoms; 
you  may  suspect  that  matter  is  forming  in  the 
perineum.  Examine  that  quarter,  and  if  you  find 
hardness  do  not  lose  time,  but  make  a  deep  incision 
in  the  perineum  with  the  double-edged  scalpel. 
You  may  have  your  patient  in  the  same  position  as 
you  would  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  you 
will  come  down  to  a  deep  abscess ;  as  soon  as  the 
matter  contained  in  this  is  let  out,  you  may  directly 
take  a  good-sized  catheter  and  introduce  it  into 
the  bladder.  These  cases  of  abscess  in  the  perineum, 
with  typhoid  symptoms  or  retention  of  urine,  or 
both  combined,  require  immediate  attention  ;  their 
urgency  will  not  allow  you  to  go  home  and  think 
about  the  case,  or  to  consult  with  another  upon  it ; 
while  you  were  so  doing  the  patient  might  die ;  it 
is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  you 
should  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  just  said,  in  order 
that  you  may  have  a  fund  of  knowledge  available 
at  any  moment.  The  treatment  of  these  abscesses, 
then,  in  the  first  instance,  is  as  simple  as  possible, 
namely,  abscesses  in  the  perineum,  connected  with 
old  strictures,  require  to  be  opened,  and,  if  not 
urgent,  you  may  let  it  come  near  the  skin  before 
you  make  an  opening,  but  if  it  is  urgent,  however 
deep,  you  must  make  it  directly.  But  I  told  you 
that  there  was  acommunication  between  the  urethra 
and  abscess  :  sometimes  the  opening  is  small,  and 
only  a  drop  of  urine  can  get  into  the  abscess  ;  and 
sometimes  the  opening  is  large,  and  the  patient  will 
make  as  much  or  more  water  through  the  orifice 
in  the  perineum,  as  through  the  natural  pas¬ 
sage.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  these  fis¬ 
tulas  should  be  laid  open  like  fistula  in  ano.  Now, 
there  is  a  special  reason  for  opening  the  fistula  in 
ano,  which  I  need  not  now  explain,  as  you  meet 
with  it  in  the  regular  course  of  lectures ;  but  this 
special  reason  does  not  exist  here.  You  cannot  here 
perform  that  operation,  for  obvious  anatomical 
reasons.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  all  fistulas 
required  to  be  laid  open,  but,  except  those  in  the 
rectum,  there  is  no  fistula  requiring  to  be  laid  open 
unless  there  is  a  lodgment  of  matter.  The  first 
thing  required  for  the  heating  is,  that  matter  should 
come  out  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  whether  in  one 
part  of  the  body  or  another.  In  some  cases  of  fis¬ 
tula  in  perineo  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  opening 
in  order  that  matter  lodged  in  some  cul  de  sac  may 
have  vent.  If  the  stricture  is  much  contracted, 
and  the  opening  into  the  perineum  is  large,  much 
urine  gets  into  it,  and  is  diverted  out  of  its 
natural  channel ;  you  then  introduce  the  bougie  or 
sound,  and  dilate  the  stricture  half  its  natural  dia¬ 
meter;  and  generally  you  find  the  fistula  will 
soon  get  quite  well,  without  additional  treat- 
me>  t.  A  patient  has  said  to  me,  “  You  have  not 
looked  at  the  opening  in  the  perineum.’’  I  have  re¬ 
plied,  “  Never  mind  that  at  present.”  By-and-by, 
when  the  treatment  I  have  described  had  been  pur¬ 
sued  a  little  while,  I  have  said,  “  How  are  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  perineum  ?  ”  and  the  reply  was,  “  Oh, 
they  have  closed  and  are  well.”  You  may,  how¬ 
ever,  now  and  then,  when  the  opening  into  the 
perineum  from  the  urethra  is  large,  have  a  case  in 
which  the  fistula  will  not  get  well  so  easily,  and, 
though  you  employ  a  good-sized  catheter,  the  water 
gets  into  the  perineal  opening.  By  introducing  a 
probe  armed  with  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  sac,  at  the 
same  time  touching  the  outer  side  with  caustic 
potash,  the  latter  prevents  healing,  while  the 
former  promotes  it.  You  may  arm  the  probe  by 
taking  melted  nitrate  of  silver  and  dipping  your 
probe  in  it.  I  do  not  recommend  this  plan  now. 

I  used  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  and  draw  off  the 
urine  with  a  gum  catheter;  but  I  found  that  a  part 
of  the  urine  escaped  by  the  side  of  the  catheter ; 

1  found  that  it  does  harm  as  well  as  good  if  left  in  :  it 
produces  suppuration,  and  a  good  deal  of  matter 
escapes  into  the  urethra.  Rather  let  the  patient 
learn  to  use  it  himself,  or  let  him  pass  a  sound— no 
resistance  will  be  met  with ;  do  not  pass  a  gum 
catheter,  it  is  not  firm, and  gets  entangled  in  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  fistula.  A  sound  may  be  inserted  into  the 
bladder  without  getting  into  the  orifice  of  the 


fistula  ;  let  him  use  it  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  in  the  course  of  time,  in  one,  sometimes  in 
two,  or  perhaps  twelve,  months,  the  opening  into 
the  perineum  will  have  closed.  I  have  known  this 
to  happen  when  fully  half  the  urine  has  been  voided 
by  the  perineal  opening  instead  of  the  natural 
channel. 

There  is  one  kind  of  perineal  abscess,  sometimes 
met  with  after  hard  strictures  of  the  urethra,  with 
but  slight  contraction.  A  patient  says,  “  Here  is 
a  substance  like  a  horsebean  in  the  perineum.”  This 
will  go  on  for  years  together,  with  pain  on  mic¬ 
turition,  and  part  rather  tender;  in  this  case 
there  has  been  at  first  a  small  ulcer  of  the  urethra, 
by  which  a  drop  of  the  urine  has  got  into  the  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane,  bringing  on  inflammation,  and 
causing  the  hard  lump,  and  matter  is  generated. 
Thisjmatter  does  not  And  its  way  directly  out  by  the 
urethra,  but  goes  backwards  and  then  forwards, 
and  continues  to  discharge  for  a  long  time.  The 
treatment  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  requires  you 
to  place  your  patient  on  the  end  of  the  bed,  as  for 
lithotomy ;  'plunge  an  abscess  lancet,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  double-edged  scalpel,  into  the  middle  of 
the  perineum,  till  you  come  to  the  abscess,  then  intro¬ 
duce  a  piece  of  lint  into  the  opening  to  prevent  its 
closing,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  or  three  days; 
then  take  it  ou’  and  let  the  patient  make  water  ; 
observe  if  any  urine  flows  through  the  opening ; 
this  will  most  likely  now  be  found  closed.  It 
was  a  blind  fistula ;  but  by  this  operation  you  have 
made  an  external  opening ;  it  is  now  like  a  com¬ 
mon  fistula,  and  to  be  treated  as  such.  But  if  the 
uiine  does  not  flowthrough  it,  it  shows  that  you 
have  not  exactly  hit  the  tumour  ;  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  have  taken  a  small  narrow  piece  of 
caustic  potash  and  introduced  it  into  the  opening, 
where  it  makes  a  slough,  and  stops  much  of  the 
irritation  round  the  abscess.  After  the  slough 
comes  away  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  is  exposed  ; 
and  when  the  water  comes  out  you  cure  it  by  means 
of  a  bougie. 


DUMAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
No.  VI. 

PHENOMENA  OF  COMBUSTION  IN  ORGANIZED 
BEINGS. 

(Continued  from  page  238.) 

"We  promised,  in  our  last  lecture,  to  resume  this 
subject,  by  pointing  out  the  ultimate  destination 
of  the  nitrogen  which  is  taken  up  in  the  food. 
We  have  already  stated,  that  it  disappears  chiefly 
by  the  urine;  such,  also,  was  the  opinion  long 
since  professed  by  Fourcroy.  It  is  much  to 
he  regretted  that  the  original  essays  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  professor  on  physiological  chemistry  have 
for  a  long  period  been  lost  to  science,  for  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  merited  more  attention  than  has  been 
hitherto  accorded  to  them.  But,  to  return  to  the 
subject  we  w'ere  considering,  namely — the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  by 
the  urine.  A  healthy  man  excretes,  daily,  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  grammes  (about  half  an  ounce)  of  nitro¬ 
gen  by  the  urine :  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of 
the  nitrogen  which  is  absorbed  from  the  aliments 
in  the  course  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  This 
nitrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  urea  (the 
only  important  azotised  matter  existing  in  the 
human  urine)  which  is  contained  largely  in  the 
urine  found  in  the  kidneys,  and  therefore  with 
still  greater  reason  in  that  which  has  dwelt  for 
some  time  in  the  bladder. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  foregoing  views,  may  be  put 
in  the  following  form:— Where  is  this  urea  ma¬ 
nufactured?  The  kidney  separates  it;  but  does 
it  follow  that  it  is  formed  within  the  structure  of 
this  organ  ?  To  judge  of  this,  we  must  reconsider 
the  facts  previously  adduced,  that  we  may  the 
more  easily  comprehend  the  regularity  and  uni¬ 
formity  which  Nature  presents  in  all  her  vittfl  ma¬ 
nifestations. 

We  have  already  seen  that  carbonic  acid  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  cortical  pores  of  the  plant ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  reduction  do  not  take  place  in  that 
part.  We  have  also  found  that  the  lung  absorbs 
oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid ;  the  process  of 
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oxidation,  however,  is  not  accomplished  in  its 
interior :  the  experiment  performed  by  M.  Edwards 
on  the  frog,  which,  when  placed  in  perfectly  pure 
hydrogen,  exhales  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  sur¬ 
passing  itself  in  size,  proves  the  above  in 
the  most  complete  manner.  The  animal  becomes, 
then,  saturated  with  oxygen,  as  with  carbonic 
acid  ;  it  absorbs  the  former  and  rejects  the  latter, 
the  production  of  which,  howe  ver,does  not  take  place 
in  the  air  tubes  of  the  lung,  but  chiefly  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  blood  itself.  Similar  laws  will  be  found 
to  preside  over  the  formation  of  urea :  and  in  the 
same  way  as  the  lung  is  the  seat  of  a  mere  ex¬ 
change  between  the  exhaled  carbonic  acid  and  the 
absorbed  oxygen,  so  is  the  kidney  the  seat  only 
of  the  separation  of  urea.  It  is  impossible,  in 
fact,  to  conceive  this  organ  capable  of  manufac 
taring  the  urea— to  suppose  that  it  has  the 
power  of  daily  destroying,  or  reducing  to  their 
original  elements,  100  grammes  of  dry  azotised 
matters.  But,  if  we  allow  that  the  production 
of  the  urea  takes  place  in  the  current  of  the  blood, 
then  the  function  of  the  kidney  is  easily  compre¬ 
hended  :  it  is  to  the  urea  what  the  lung  is  to  car¬ 
bonic  acid — an  emunctory,  or  organ  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  Now,  if  we  examine  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
animal,  we  shall  doubtless  be  surprised,  after 
what  I  have  just  said,  to  find  that  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  trace  of  this  substance  ;  at  least,  no  one  of 
thechemists  whohave  examined  this  fluid  has  been 
able  to  discover  any  in  it.  One  would  certainly  be 
apt,  under  such  circumstances,  to  drawa  conclusion 
contrary  to  theforegoingopinion;  but  avery simple 
experiment,  which  I  performed  with  my  friend  the 
learned  Prevost  of  Geneva,  goes  far  to  resolve 
this  difficulty.  In  the  first  instance,  we  removed 
one  of  the  kidneys  of  a  dog,  and,  when  the  animal 
had  entirely  recovered,  we  excised  the  other.  With 
one  kidney  the  dog  lived  ;  but  after  both  had  been 
removed  it  presented  morbid  symptoms  of  a  most 
intense  character,  and  died  about  the  third  day. 
Some  of  the  dogs  on  which  we  operated  lived  for 
eight  days  after  the  removal  of  both  kidneys,  but 
this  was  very  rare.  On  drawing  blood  from  the 
animals  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  after¬ 
wards  examining  this  fluid,  a  remarkable  quantity 
of  urea  was  found  in  it.  These  experiments  have 
been  repeated  by  Segalas,  Vauquelin,  Tiedemann, 
and  others,  with  a  similar  result.  We  are,  then 
inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  urea  is 
formed  independently  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  formed 
independently  of  the  lungs;  that,  in  fact,  all  the 
urea  rejected  by  man  is  produced  in  the  current 
of  the  blood  by  the  process  of  respiration ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  that  slow  combustion  which  takes  place 
there,  and  of  which  the  products  are  carbonic  acid, 
water,  urea,  biliary  matter  (which  we  shall  find 
presently  as  one  of  the  constituents  necessary  to 
digestion),  and  some  other  substances  met  with 
in  various  special  organs,  but  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  which  we  shall  not  now  delay  ourselves. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  blood  that  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  vital  chemistry  are  manifested. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this  subject,  I 
wish  to  show  that  the  principles  above  laid  down 
are  those  which  are  most  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  organic  chemistry,  and  which  will  best 
serve  to  enlighten  us  upon  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  physiological  science.  My  meaning  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  better  understood  after  an  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  two  following  theorems  ; — 

1.  In  every  kind  of  oxygenated  matter,  the  vola¬ 
tility  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
the  atoms  of  oxygen  is  augmented. 

2.  With  regard  to  organic  matters :  if  an  atom 
of  oxygen  be  substituted  in  them  for  one  of 
hydrogen  or  of  carbon,  the  resulting  compound  is 
brought  within  a  less  complex  class  of  products. 

Thus,  in  the  following  table,  the  substances  will 
be  found  to  pass  in  order  from  the  first  to  the  last 
division  during  the  process  of  assimilation  in  the 
green  plant : — 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Carbonic  acid, 

Lactic  acid. 

Sugar, 

water. 

alcohol. 

citric  acid. 

ammonia. 

ether. 

gum. 

No.  4. 
'Fibrine, 


In  animals,  and  generally  speaking  during  that 
progressive  development  which  is  effected  by  the 
employment  of  the  chemical  forces,  lignine,  on 
the  contrary,  is  transformed  successively  into 
sugar  and  lactic  acid,  and,  finally,  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  Oxidation  is,  then,  an  especial 
effect  of  this  development,  resulting  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  chemical  forces.  If  we  oxidize 
a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  there  are  produced  two 
atoms  of  formic  acid ;  by  continuing  the  oxida¬ 
tion  we  shall  obtain  four  of  carbonic  acid.  So, 
also,  by  oxidizing  a  molecule  of  sugar  we  have 
formed  twelve  atoms  of  oxalic  acid ;  and,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  oxidation,  the  result  will  be  twenty- 
four  atoms  of  carbonic  acid.  Oxidize  a  molecule 
of  camphor,  and  it  will  produce  two  of  camphoric 
acid,  &c.  We  see  that,  in  general,  the  oxidation 
of  organic  matters  leads  them  towards  the  mineral 
state :  and  such,  also,  must  be  the  case  in  animal 
life — ’the  chemical  phenomenon  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  vitality  in  the  animal  being  one  of  oxi¬ 
dation. 

The  next  question  which  present  itself  for  our 
consideration  is  this: — Is  there,  or  is  there  not, 
an  assimilation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  during 
respiration  in  the  animal  ?  Few  persons  would 
hesitate  to  answer  this  in  the  negative.  The 
animal  burns  the  proceeds  of  its  digestion  by  the 
aid  of  those  matters  which  it  receives  in  respira¬ 
tion  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  assimilate  an  element 
from  that  of  which  it  does  not  appropriate  a  por¬ 
tion.  But  it  may  be  said,  although  there  be  no 
assimilation  of  nitrogen,  may  it  not  happen  that 
during  respiration  there  is  burned  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  azotised  matters,  which  will  thus  set 
at  liberty  their  nitrogen,  and,  consequently,  pro¬ 
duce  an  exhalation  of  this  gas  ?  If  we  regard  the 
experiments  hitherto  performed,  their  results 
would  appear  favourable  to  this  latter  supposition ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  fully  demonstrate  the 
difficulty  which  is  encountered  in  coming  to  a  de¬ 
cision  on  this  point.  In  fact,  three  conditions 
may  present  themselves :  sometimes  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  found  in  the  air  which  has  served  for 
respiration  remains  unchanged  ;  sometimes  it  is 
diminished — this  is  most  rarely  found  to  be  the 
case;  while  at  other  times,  and  most  frequently, 
it  is  augmented.  Lastly,  in  some  experiments, 
the  same  individuals  have  given,  at  one  time,  an 
increase  of  nitrogen,  and  at  another  a  loss, 
according  to  the  season  or  time  of  year  when  the 
experiment  was  performed.  Our  uncertainty  will 
be  still  further  increased  on  referring  to  the  names 
of  the  experimenters Lavoisier,  Davy,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Berzelius,  Berthollet,  Spallanzani,  Edwards, 
&c.  More  recently,  MM.  Dulong  and  Despretz 
have  found  an  exhalation  in  almost  all  their  ex¬ 
periments.  M.  Boussingault  has  likewise  arrived 
at  a  similar  conclusion,  but  by  less  direct 
methods. 

The  most  convenient  plan  for  carrying  out  these 
experiments,  and  that  which  promises  the  greatest 
certitude  in  its  results,  is  one  adopted  by  M.  Du¬ 
long.  The  apparatus  he  uses  is  composed  of  two 
gasometers  communicating  one  with  another  by 
means  of  tubes,  and  also  of  a  copper  box,  in  which 
the  animal  may  be  enclosed  so  as  to  isolate  it 
completely  from  the  external  atmosphere.  Sup¬ 
pose  one  of  these  gasometers  to  be  filled  with  air, 
and  the  other  with  water;  the  air  maybe  dis¬ 
placed  from  the  first  by  filling  it  with  water,  which 
will  thus  cause  the  air  to  enter  the  second  gaso¬ 
meter  ;  but,  in  this  course,  it  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  box,  where  it  serves  for  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  the  enclosed  animal.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  we  make  use  of  the  common  air;  and, 
secondly,  we  collect  the  air  which  has  served  for 
respiration.  The  air  is  accurately  measured  both 
before  and  after  the  experiment.  We  can  thus 
immediately  appreciate  any  change  in  volume 
which  it  may  have  undergone,  and  by  analysis  we 
may  ascertain  the  proportions  of  each  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  contained  in  it,  and  so  make  known  their 
modifications. 

But  experiments  conducted  in  this  manner  are 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  several  causes  of  error  : 

— 1st.  The  difficulty  of  the  analysis  of  mixed  gases 


when  performed  by  a  system  of  admeasurement, 
in  which  we  must  take  into  account  the  amount  of 
pressure  or  tension  produced  by  the  vapour  of  the 
water  as  well  as  by  the  temperature.  2nd.  The 
necessity  of  calculating  the  nitrogen  by  a  mere 
comparison  of  difference,  whence  it  follows  that 
it  must  be  affected  by  all  the  errors  inevitably 
committed  in  the  measurement  of  the  other  gases. 
3rd.  The  impossibility  of  drawing  an  accurate  con¬ 
clusion  by  a  comparison  between  the  volume  of 
gas  ingested  and  that  of  the  gas  expired.  We  set 
out,  in  fact,  with  the  following  reasoning: — The 
animal  has  received  so  many  measures  of  air  of  a 
known  composition,  and  it  has  yielded  so  many  of 
some  other  ascertained  composition ;  therefore 
the  two  analyses  will  indicate  the  change  effected 
by  respiration.  But,  in  respiration,  the  animal 
becomes  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  it  exhales 
carbonic  acid.  The  exhaled  carbonic  acid  does 
not  then  arise  immediately  from  the  oxygen  which 
is  absorbed.  There  is  no  degree  of  proportion  in 
the  exchange  of  gases  during  respiration  ;  and 
with  still  less  reason  can  we  suppose  that  the 
oxygen  absorbed  is  identical  with  that  which  forms 
part  of  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid.  To  admit 
this  identity  would  certainly  lead  us  into  error. 

It  is  impossible  then  to  decide,  in  making  an 
analysis  of  the  air  expired  during  respiration  in 
man,  whether  the  excess  of  nitrogen  which  is  ob¬ 
served  arises  from  a  real  exhalation,  or  whether 
it  is  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  oxygen 
corresponding  to  the  hydrogen  burned. 

To  sum  up:  I  believe  we  may,  with  reason, 
allow  that  the  economy  eliminates  the  nitrogen 
taken  in  the  aliments  by  four  different  ways : — 1st. 
By  the  secretion  of  mucus.  2nd.  By  the  bile  and 
the  excrements.  3rd.  By  the  lungs  and  the  skin. 
4th.  By  the  principal  emunctory  of  nitrogen  from 
the  system — the  kidney.  The  three  modes  first 
enumerated  eject  but  a  very  limited  quantity. 

Let  us  now  examine  under  what  form  nitrogen 
is  chiefly  eliminated.  We  have  already  stated 
that  it  is  as  urea.  This  substance  exists  as  well  in 
the  urine  of  the  kidney  as  in  that  of  the  bladder, 
and  also  in  urine  when  fresh  voided ;  but  when 
this  liquid  has  become  putrid  we  can  no  longer 
find  it  there:  it  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
we  have  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  fact,  if  we 
pour  a  little  acid  into  putrified  urine,  there  is  im¬ 
mediately  disengaged  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gaseous  fluid,  which  is  nothing  more  than  carbonic 
acid  ;  on  adding  to  this  some  alkali,  as  potass  or 
lime,  litmus  paper,  which  had  been  previously  red¬ 
dened,  reacquires  its  blue  colour.  A  glass  rod, 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  exposed 
to  the  vapours  which  escape  from  the  vessel,  is 
surrounded  by  a  thick  cloud,  owing  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sal  ammoniac.  Thus,  the  transition  or 
metamorphosis  of  the  urea  which  is  found  in  the 
bladder  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  attended 
by  phenomena  every  way  deserving  our  attention. 

If  we  leave  urine  to  itself  for  a  short  time,  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  a  second  process  of  vitality — 
a  species  of  fermentation,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  life  of  certain  beings  capable  of  existing  in 
this  medium.  It  is  then  by  a  more  lengthened 
series  of  the  phenomena  of  life  that  this  trans- 
formation  is  effected.  By  prolonging  vitality,  as 
we  have  several  times  repeated,  nature  does  but 
bring  the  materials  of  which  the  living  being  is 
composed  back  to  their  original  constitution  :— 
water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia.  There  is  then  a 
general  process  of  vitality,  which  takes  place  be¬ 
yond  the  body  of  the  animal.  Life  has  a  fixed 
term;  >and  the  animal  dies  when  its  organs  have 
no  longer  the  power  of  resisting  their  resolution 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Nature  seeks,  there¬ 
fore,  to  effect  these  purposes  beyond  the  body  of 
the  animal. 

Our  next  consideration  is  the  mode  in  which 
urea  is  transformed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this.  In  the 
first  place,  the  formula  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  as  follows: — 

C0‘^,  Az'*  ID,  HO.  Now,  if  we  double  this  for¬ 
mula,  we  have — C*  0^,  Azi  H®,  H*  0*,  Urea  is 
represented  by— C’  0*  Az^  H'*, 
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On  comparing  these  two  formulae,  we  see  that 
by  adding  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  4  of  oxygen, 
or,  in  other  terms,  4  atoms  of  water  to  that  of 
urea,  we  have : — 

1  atom  of  urea = O'*  0®  Az4  H'* 

4  atoms  of  water  =  0^  H4 


Total  =C®06Az4H8 
or  2  atoms  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  viewing  this  trans¬ 
formation  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
and  I  cannot  impress  this  too  strongly  on  your 
mind,  inasmuch  as  it  may  throw  some  important 
light  on  the  mode  of  formation  of  urea  in  the 
economy.  Instead  of  the  constitution  given  above, 
urea  may  be  described  as  follows : — C®  0®  Az4  H4 
=  C®  Az®  0,  Az®  H4  0. 

^  Now,  this  latter  formula,  in  which  we  find  all 
the  elements  of  urea,  is  precisely  that  of  cyanate 
of  ammonia.  This  identity  was  discovered  by 
M.  Wcehler;  and  it  has  been  further  found  that, 
on  applying  heat  to  this  salt,  it  becomes  changed 
into  urea.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  during  the 
slow  combustion  of  the  azotised  matters  of  the 
blood,  the  formation  of  urea  may  be  preceded  by 
that  of  cyanate  of  ammonia.  No  one  has  looked 
for  the  presence  of  this  body  in  the  analyses  of 
the  blood  hitherto  made ;  but,  certainly,  it  is  a 
subject  which  deserves  the  greatest  attention. 

In  admitting,  however,  this  identity  of  urea 
with  cyanate  of  ammonia,  we  are  led  a  step  further 
in  the  consideration  about  which  we  are  engaged. 
In  fact,  the  two  bodies  which  constitute  this  salt 
are  veritable  products  of  oxidation.  Cyanic  acid 
is  the  oxide  of  a  body — C®  Az® — cyanogen ;  and 
ammonia,  in  the  salts  which  it  forms,  being  united 
to  the  elements  of  water,  represents  the  oxide  of — 
Az®  H® — ammonium.  Urea  is  thus  brought  within 
the  general  principle  which  we  find  so  constantly 
pervading  the  functions  of  animal  life.  It  is 
manifestly  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
azotised  materials  of  the  blood,  and  from  their 
tendency  to  pass  into  cyanic  acid  and  oxide  of 
ammonia ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  product  so  highly 
oxidised  that  it  could  be  exceeded  only  by  burning 
its  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  birth  to 
nitric  acid,  by  the  combustion  of  the  nitrogen 
itself.  Now,  in  this  process  there  would  be  a 
great  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  but  little,  if  any, 
production  of  heat.  The  operation  w^ould  thus 
become  useless.  Nature  then  avoids  a  wasteful 
expenditure  by  checking  the  combustion  of  the 
azotised  matters  so  soon  as  they  are  converted 
into  cyanate  of  ammonia,  which  is  itself  imme¬ 
diately  transformed  into  urea,  by  an  isomeric 
change  of  its  elements,  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  production.  On  the  other  hand,  cyanogen 
and  ammonia  might  be  burned  with  a  different 
result:  the  one  producing  carbonic  acid, the  other 
water,  and  both,  at  the  same  time,  liberating  their 
nitrogen:  a  circumstance  which  would  account 
for  the  exhalation  of  this  gas,  as  stated  by  MM. 
Dulong,  Despretz,  and  Boussingault.  The  above 
considerations  fully  prove,  that  the  production  of 
urea  takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  animal  by 
virtue  of  the  same  principle  which  directs  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  water.  In  one 
word,  the  animal  is  incessantly  producing  oxidized 
bodies— oxides  of  hydrogen,  of  carbon,  of  cyanogen, 
and  of  ammonium.  All  the  products  which  may  have 
passed  into  the  blood,  and  which  have  thus  aided 
in  the  sustenance  of  life,  are  consequently  resolved 
into  the  foregoing  bodies.  The  lung,  with  the  aid 
of  the  skin,  eliminates  oxide  of  carbon,  that  is  to 
say,  carbonic  acid.  Oxide  of  hydrogen,  or  water, 
escapes  along  with  the  other  fluids  formed  in  the 
body.  Oxide  of  ammonium,  which  in  itself  might 
prove  injurious  to  our  organs,  is  converted  by 
the  oxide^  of  cyanogen  into  a  soluble  product, 
which  is  ejected  from  the  system  by  the  kidneys  : 
here,  then,  we  see  the  true  agent  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  urea,  as  also  the  part  which  it  plays  among 
the  phenomena  of  life. 

Royal  College  op  Surgeons. — Gentlemen 
admitted  members  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  29  : _ E,  Ar¬ 

cher,  W.  L.  Dudley,  R.  B.  Roscow,  J.  White,  W. 
Morgan,  and  F.  W.  Richardson. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  ON 
THE  SOURCES  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT: 

Shoioing,  in  Opposition  to  the  Thecn'y  of  Baron 
Liebig,  that  there  must  be  some  other  Source  or 
Sources  of  Animal  Heat,  besides  the  Process  of 
Combustion. 

By  ROBERT  RIGG,  F.R.S. 

Second  Notice. 

Baron  Liebig  is  a  proficient  in  a  sort  of  aerial 
architecture.  Theory  rises  upon  theory,  and  by  this 
giant  in  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry,  Pelion  is 
piled  upon  Ossa.  But  the  whole  structure  rests 
upon  a  very  limited  foundation  of  statical  fact  and 
proof,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  and  test 
the  solidity  of  the  foundation,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  the  superstructure. 

In  my  last  communication  it  was  shown  that 
this  distinguished  writer,  in  adopting  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  M.  Dulong  and  M.  Despretz  to  his  theory 
of  the  sources  of  animal  heat,  had  overlooked  a 
great  fact  in  the  animal  economy;  namely,  the 
latent  heat  of  the  vapour  which  passes  from  the 
body  of  animals — a  fact  universally  admitted  by 
both  chemists  and  physiologists,  and  one  which  is 
recognised  by  himself  in  other  parts  of  his  research. 

In  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry,  third  edition, 
he  treats  of  the  food  and  heat  generated  by  man, 
by  pigs,  by  the  horse,  and  by  the  milch  cow.  The 
sources  from  whence  man  derives  heat  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  assumed  case,  which  I  shall,  in 
another  communication,  compare  with  an  actual 
case,  and  experiments  made  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  sources  from  whence  the  horse  and  the 
cow  derive  their  heat,  Liebig  illustrates  by  experi¬ 
ments.  In  all  cases  he  assumes  “  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  carbon  and  hydrogen  which,  combining  with 
oxygen,  serve  to  produce  animal  heat.”  At  page 
13  in  this  work  he  says,  ‘‘  According  to  the  ana¬ 
lyses  of  Boussingault,  a  pig  five  months  old^ 
weighing  66-j^lb.,  gives  out  daily  11^  oz.,  a 
pig  eight  months  old,  weighing  120  lb.,  gives  out 
daily  21-^  oz.  of  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  (that  is,  for  equal  weights,  very  nearly  equal 
quantities) ;  a  horse  consumes  in  the  same  time 
79]^  oz.,  and  a  milch  cow  70|  oz.,  of  carbon”; 
and,  after  directing  attention  to  the  heat  which  will 
be  evolved  by  the  hydrogen  in  the  food  combining 
with  inspired  oxygen,  he  adds  (at  page  45),  “  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  heat  produced  by  the 
process  of  combustion  going  on  in  the  body  is  fully 
sufficient  to  explain  both  the  continual  evaporation 
from  the  body  and  its  constant  high  temperature.” 

This  process  of  combustion  is  described  in  the 
following  manner  at  page  21  : — “  The  animal  body 
acts,  in  this  respect,  as  a  furnace  which  we  supply 
witli  fuel.  It  signifies  nothing  what  intermediate 
forms  food  may  assume,  what  changes  it  may  un¬ 
dergo  in  the  body,  the  last  change  is  uniformly  the 
conversion  of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  of 
its  hydrogen  into  water;  the  unassimilated  ni¬ 
trogen  of  the  food,  along  with  the  unburned  or  un¬ 
oxidized  carbon,  is  expelled  in  the  urine  or  in  the 
solid  excrements.  In  order  to  keep  up  in  the 
furnace  a  constant  temperature  we  must  vary  the 
supply  of  fuel  according  to  the  external  tempera¬ 
ture,  that  is,  according  to  the  supply  of  oxygen.” 

The  heat  evolved  by  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  animal  system  is  given  by  Liebig  as 
follows  : — “  13  oz.  of  carbon,  which  are 

daily  converted  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  body  of  a 
soldier,  gives  out  as  much  heat  as  would  suffice  to 
heat  74^  lb.  of  water  from  32°  to  the  boiling 
point,  ^or  to  dissipate  in  vapour  llyy  lb.  of 
water.’  Hence  the  conversion  of  7’68  parts  by 
weight  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  will  generate 
as  much  heat  as  will  convert  to  vapour  100  parts 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body. 
And,  as  shown  in  my  former  communication,  he 
makes  his  calculation  for  the  combustion  heat  of 
one  gramme  of  carbon,  15,404°  of  Fahr.,  and  of 
one  gramme  of  hydrogen  62,G34°. 

The  theory  proposed  by  Liebig  on  the  sources  of 


animal  heat  is  intended  to  meet  every  condition  of 
the  animal  economy — of  the  horse  fed  on  corn  as 
well  as  the  horse  at  grass,  though  the  food  of  the 
latter  does  not  contain  more  than  from  six  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  carbon,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  hydrogen ;  of  the  ox  fed  upon  oil¬ 
cake,  dry  hay,  meal,  and  little  water;  and  of  the 
milch  cow  which  subsists  upon  food  containing 
much  water;  of  sheep  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
winter,  and  often  subsisting  almost  exclusively  upon 
turnips,  which  do  not  contain  more  than  from  4'2 
to  4‘8  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  carbon,  and 
about  95  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
proportions  in  which  they  form  water. 

Were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  accompanying  a 
correct  determination  of  the  quantity  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  excretions,  it  is  evident  from 
what  is  here  stated,  that  the  subject  under  conside¬ 
ration  would  be  simple,  easy,  and  conclusive.  A 
calculation  made  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
turnip,  for  example,  according  to  the  data  above 
mentioned,  would  prove  that  the  carbon  which  it 
contains  would  only  convert  to  vapour  two-thirds 
of  the  water  it  contains ;  therefore  a  sheep  fed  on 
turnips  must  either  pass  by  excretion  much  water, 
or  derive  heat  from  some  other  source,  in  order  to 
convert  so  much  water  to  vapour. 

To  enter  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  many 
cases  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  sources  of 
animal  heat  is  uncalled  for :  for  the  theory  pro¬ 
posed  by  Liebig,  if  correct,  must  meet  every  case, 
and  one  well-authenticated  experiment  in  which  it 
fails  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  it  erroneous.  Now, 
it  happens  that  there  are  very  few  experiments  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  can  be  applied  to  this  subject ; 
but  the  examination  of  one  in  particular,  which  is 
described,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  in  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  manner,  that  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen 
in  the  food  consumed  by  animals  will  not  furnish 
sufficient  heat  by  combustion  for  all  the  purposes 
in  the  animal  economy.  The  experiment  was  made 
by  M.  Boussingault(a),  and  given  in  a  tabular  form 
in  the  Baron’s  work  already  referred  to.  The  one 
which  claims  our  particular  attention  was  made 
upon  a  milch  cow  and  her  food.  The  cow  had  been 
kept  upon  the  same  kind  of  food  for  several  days 
previously  to  the  19th  of  May,  the  first  of  the  three 
days  of  experiment.  Each  article  of  food  was 
weighed  and  analysed,  so,  also,  the  milk  and  the 
other  excretions.  In  the  following  table  is  the  mean 
for  twenty-four  hours. 


Food  consumed  by  a  cow  in  twenty-four  hours,  (b) 


Weight  Weight 

Salts 

Articles  in  the 

in  the 

and 

of  Food. 

fresh 

dry 

Car-  Hydro- 

Oxy-  Nitro- 

•  earthy 

state. 

state. 

bon.  gen. 

gen.  gen.  i 

matters 

Potatoes  15000 

4170 

1839-0  241-9 

1830-6  50-0 

208-5 

After 

grass 

7.500 

6315 

2974-4  353-6 

2204-0  151-5 

631-5 

Water 

60000 

•• 

.. 

.. 

50-0 

Total 

81500 

10485 

4813-4  595-5 

4034  6  201-5 

889- 

Excretions  of  a  cow  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Weight  Weight 

Salts 

Excre- 

in  the 

in  the 

and 

tions. 

fresli 

dry 

Car-  Hydro- 

Oxy-  Nitro- 

earthy 

state. 

State. 

bon.  gen. 

gen.  gen. 

matters 

Excre- 

ments 

28413 

4000'0 

1712-0  208-0 

1508-0  92-0 

480-0 

Urine 

8200 

960-8 

261-4  25-0 

2.53-7  365 

384-2 

Milk 

8539 

1150-6 

628  2  99-0 

321-0  46-0 

56-4 

Total 

45152 

6111-4 

2601-6  332-0 

2082-7  174-5 

920-6 

Total  of 

first  part 

of  this 

Table 

82500  10485'0 

4813-4  595  5  4034-6  201-5 

889-0 

Diff. 

37348 

4373-6 

2211-8  263-5  1951-9  27  0 

31-6 

or  — 

— 

-f 

The  figures  which  more  particularly  concern  our 
present  purpose  are  in  this  line  of  difference.  In 
them  we  have,  according  to  Liebig’s  theory,  for — 


(a)  “  Ann.  de.  Ch.  et  de  Phys.,”  Ixxi.,  113. 

(b)  The  weights  in  this  table  are  given  in 
grammes— 1  gramme =15,444  grains. 
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Sources  of 
animal  / 
heat. 


V 


Carbon  which  combined 
with  oxygen,  and 
formed  carbonic  acid 
Hydrogen  do.  do.,  and 
formed  water 
(2030—244  =  )  19o 
grammes,  and  which, 
according  to  this  “  cor¬ 
rected  calculation,”  may 
be  represented  by 


1 


Grammes. 

2211-8 


79-2 


Total  2291- 


Grammes. 

32974- 

2196- 


175- 


Total  35345- 

The  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  as 
much  carbon,  and  hydrogen  as  is  equal  to  that 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  2,291  grammes  of 
carbon  must — if  Liebig’s  views  on  the  sources  of 
animal  heat  be  correct — be  sufficient  to  raise  *the 
temperature  of  15,000  grammes  of  potatoes,  7,500 
grammes  of  hay,  and  60,000  grammes  of  water,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  the  inspired  air,  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  th6  body  of  the  cow  -,  to  convert  to  vapour 
35,345  grammes  of  water  at  98°;  and  also  to  supply 
that  heat  which  was  radiated  from  the  body  of  the 
animal. 

As  the  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  month 
of  May,  we  may  calculate  for  the  temperature  of 
the  potatoes,  hay,  and  air  at  65°,  and  the  water  at 
60°  j  to  bring  these  to  the  temperature  of  the  body 
of  the  cow  would  require  for  the — 

Grammes  of  carbon. 


Potatoes  the  combustien  of  about  .  30 

Ilay .  12 

Inspired  air  ........  64 

Water . 142 


Hygroscopic  water  1 
(37348  —  4373-6  =  )/ 

Water  which 

passed  from  19o2- 

the  bodyas  Hyfogendo.do  2M-  ) 

vanoiir  (Water  formed  by  the' 
vapour.  ,  jjj.g 

grammes  of  hydro¬ 
gen  .... 


( 

I 


And  to  convert  35,345  grammes  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  the  f 
body,  to  vapour  would  require  the  1 
combustion  of  (100:7-68::35345:)  j 
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2,714 


Total  for  these  purposes  2,962 

According  to  Liebig’s  view  of  the  case,  there  is 
in  the  experiment  only  as  much  heat  generated  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  as  would  be  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  2,291  grammes  of  carbon,  whilst 
the  heat  required  for  the  above-mentioned  pur¬ 
poses  only  would  require  the  combustion  of  2,962 
grammes — ^671  grammes  more  than  is  shown  in  the 
experiment;  or,  in  other  words,  that  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Liebig,  is  the  only  source  of  animal  heat  pro- 
ducesouly77  percent,  ofthat  necessary  for  the  animal 
functions,  without  calculating  for  that  evolved.  If 
to  this  we  add  the  amount  of  carbon  necessary  to 
supply  the  heat  evolved  from  the  body,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  will  appear  greater. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  information  on  which 
reliance  can  bo  placed  for  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  to  surrounding  objects  by  large  animals. 
But,  if  we  calculate  for  this  by  assuming  that  the 
rabbit  and  the  cow  evolve  heat  proportionately  to 
their  weight,  we  may  in  all  probability  approximate 
to  this  amount.  A  young  rabbit  which  weighed 
four  pounds  evolved  3,320°  of  heat  in  an  hour. 
One  rabbit,  upon  which  Despretz  experimented, 
evolved  in  one  hour  and  thirty-six  minutes  8,226°, 
which  is  5,141°  per  hour.  Let  us  suppose  that  this 
rabbit  weighed  five  pounds,  and  the  cow  upon 
which  Boussingault  experimented  weighed  700 
pounds.  Assuming  that  these  animals  evolved  heat 
proportionate  to  their  weight,  the  cow  would  evolve 
nearly  70,000°  per  hour,  or  17,280,000  in  the  day — 
as  much  as  would  be  generated  by  the  combustion 
of  1,122  grammes  of  carbon. 

By  this  calculation  it  appears,  that  if  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  the  food,  on  combining  with  in¬ 


spired  oxygen,  be  the  only  source  of  animal  heat, 
the  deficiency  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  equal  to 
what  would  be  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
(671  +  1,122  =)  1,793  grammes  of  carbon,  or  as 
much  as  by  combustion  would  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cow  from  the  freezing  point  of  water 
to  that  of  the  usual  temperature  of  her  body,  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Thus,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  Liebig’s  own  data,  and  applied  to  one  of 
the  experiments  which  he  has  himself  brought  for¬ 
ward,  it  appears  that  his  theory  on  the  sources  of 
animal  heat  is  in  error  to  an  extent  of  78  per  cent. 

I  need  only  add,  that  had  Baron  Liebig,  in 
illustrating  his  views  on  the  sources  of  animal  heat, 
taken  the  experiment  of  the  cow  and  her  food,  to 
which  he  had  previously  referred,  and  which  he 
has  copied  in  detail,  instead  of  an  assumed  case, 
which  proves  nothing  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
yet  stands  in  the  book  as  proving  everything,  he 
would  have  had  proof  as  demonstrative  as  figures 
could  make  it,  that  the  heat  generated  in  the  animal 
system  is  not  entirely  derived  from  the  carbon  and 
the  hydrogen  in  the  food,  and  that  the  question 
whence  all  the  heat  of  the  animal  body’proceeds, 
remains  to  be  answered. 

Greenfi'rd,  Middlesex,  Dec.,  1846. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  'WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &t. 

(Continued  from  p.  241.) 

“  Nemo  mortalinm  omnibus  hovis  sapit.’ 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

Idiots  could  in  former  times  marry,  but  it  is  at 
present  held  that  idiots  cannot  marry,  as  marriage 
is  now  considered  a  civil  contract,  and  idiots  are 
held  incapable  of  giving  consent.  It  is  iticapacity 
which  nullifies  the  contract,  and  therefore  a  lunatic 
cannot  marry ;  but  during  a  lucid  interval  a  lunatic 
may  marry,  and  such  marriage  is  valid. 

To  marry  or  procure  the  marriage  of  an  idiot  by 
contrivance  is  a  criminal  offence;  and  to  marry  a 
non  compos  when  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  a  contempt  of  Court,  and  may  be 
punished  accordingly. 

Lord  Portsmouth’s  was  a  case  of  a  mixed  nature, 
“  not  absolute  idiocy,  but  weakness  of  under¬ 
standing,  not  continued  insanity,  but  delusions 
and  irrationality  on  particular  subjects,”  conse¬ 
quently  in  such  a  case  there  is  more  room  for  fraud 
than  if  there  was  absolute  idiocy  or  constant  in¬ 
sanity. 

It  appeared  that  in  February,  1814,  Lord  Ports¬ 
mouth  was  brought  to  London  by  his  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  and  delivered  up  to  his  trustees,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  being  one,  and  then  in  town.  That  day  week 
Lord  Portsmouth  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Hanson.  The  confidential  solicitor  to  the 
family,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  one,  moreover,  wlio 
had  great  ascendency  over  him,  and  who  owed 
him  every  possible  protection,  married  him  to  one 
of  his  daughters!  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  law  looks  at  all  transac¬ 
tions  between  parties  standing  in  those  relations  to 
each  other. 

Lord  Portsmouth  was  an  automaton  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hansons ;  a  mere  puppet  of  the  family  over 
whom  they  had  a  complete  ascendency  and  con¬ 
trol;  he  was  not  a  free  and  rational  agent. 

The  settlement  was  begun  within  forty- eight 
hours  after  Lord  Portsmouth  arrived  in  London — 
its  contents,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  prepared, 
and  the  concealment  of  the  whole  from  the  friends, 
and  also  from  the  other  trustees,  some  of  whom 
were  living  in  the  same  house  with  Lord  Ports¬ 
mouth,  all  show  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to 
circumvent  his  Lordship. 

The  marriage  itself,  and  the  circumstances  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  it,  do  not  tend  to 
establish  restored  sanity ;  it  was  neither  ‘  a  rational 
act,’  nor  was  it  ‘  rationally  done,’  the  whole  ‘  sounds 
to  folly/  and  negatives  sanity  of  mind.  The  Han¬ 
sons,  in  the  mode  of  planning  and  conducting  the 
transaction,  sliow  that  they  treated  and  considered 
Lord  Portsmouth  as  a  person  of  unsound  mind ; 
and  Lord  Portsmouth,  in  submitting,  acquiescing. 


and  not  resisting,  confirms  his  own  incompetency.” 
— Shelf ord,  p,  454. 

The  Court  pronounced  the  marriage  null  and 
void,  stated  that  it  was  effected  by  fraud  and  cir¬ 
cumvention,  and  on  the  latter  ground  granted  the 
prayer  for  costs. 

A  party  may  himself  institute  a  suit  to  set  aside 
his  marriage  on  the  ground  of  his  own  incapacity 
at  the  time;  but  in  such  cases  a  stronger  degree  of 
proof  is  required  than  is  considered  necessary  under 
other  circumstances.  A  singular  case  occurred  in 
Turner  v.  Meyers,  where  the  husband  brought  a 
suit  to  set  aside  his  marriage  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
capacity  at  the  time.  We  find  he  left  home,  was 
wild,  flighty,  thoughtless,  and  was  even  considered 
by  a  casual  fellow-passenger  to  be  deranged.  On 
arriving  in  town  he  meets  accidentally  in  the  street, 
on  a  Friday,  Sarah  Meyers,  who  passes  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Lee,  and  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
by  license,  they  were  married,  although  previously 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other.  Witnesses,  and 
amongst  them  the  clergyman  and  the  clerk,  were 
called  to  prove  his  propriety  of  behaviour  during 
the  ceremony ;  but  it  was  argued  that  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  this,  as  it  is  in  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  act  itself,  rather  than  in  the  manner 
of  pursuing  it,  that  the  proof  of  madness  is  to  be 
discovered. — IHagy,  Rep., p.  414. 

The  validity  of  a  marriage  may  be  questioned 
after  the  death  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  and  an  inquiry 
may  then  be  instituted ;  but  there  must  necessarily 
be  great  difficulty  and  doubt  in  such  cases. 

In  re  Browning  v.  Reane,  the  marriage  was  set 
aside,  as  the  deceased  was  held  incapable  of  con¬ 
tracting  a  marriage  from  mental  deficiency. — Phil- 
limore’s  Rep.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  69,  91. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  modern 
times  is  that  of  Miss  Bagster,  a  young  lady  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  with  a  fortune  exceeding 
£4,000  per  annum,  who  eloped  with  Mr.  Newton. 

A  Commission  was  granted,  and  sat  eleven  days ; 
it  commenced  July  3rd,  and  terminated  July  14th, 
1832. 

Bagster  v.  Newton. — Miss  Bagster  was  found  to 
be  extremely  childish,  she  had  never  been  annoyed 
with  education,  had  received  the  most  overweening 
indulgence  from  her  grandfather,  and  had  never 
been  brought  forward  by  her  mother.  She  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  slow,  stupid,  violent,  giddy,  bold,  im¬ 
modest,  deficient  in  acquiring  arithmetic;  she 
fought,  kicked,  threw  things  and  spat  at  her  gover¬ 
nesses,  was  very  unruly,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  money.  It  appears  she  eloped  from  the 
Zoological  Gardens  under  misapprehension,  having 
no  thought  of  marriage  at  the  time.  While  at  the 
gardens,  Mr.  Newton  suggested  her  taking  a  drive 
with  him  in  his  cabriolet.  Miss  Newton,  his  sister, 
saying  it  would  be  a  capital  joke  to  get  into  the  cab. 
Mr.  Newton  then  promised  to  take  her  to  see  a 
lady  near  theRegent’s-park,  she  consented,  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  taken  to  this  friend,  Mr.  Newton 
drove  her  to  Camden-town,  where  a  carriage  with 
four  horses  was  waiting,  into  which  he  persuaded 
her  to  enter,  and  it  was  not  till  after  she  had 
travelled  half  way  to  Gretna-green  that  she  knew 
whither  she  was  going.  When  she  had  journeyed 
a  considerable  distance  she  wished  to  return,  but 
was  told  she  would  be  laughed  at  by  everybody. 
They  arrived  at  Gretna-green  about  one  in  the 
morning ;  the  parson  was  called  up  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and,  when  she  objected  to  be  married, 
the  parson  said  she  must  go  through  with  it  since 
he  had  been  called  up.  It  appears  the  marriage 
was  consummated  upon  more  than  two  occasions, 
and  also  previously  to  the  ceremony  ;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that,  in  signing  her  name  at 
Gretna;'she  wrote  it  thus — Ba^;ter,  andnotBapster. 
Withiuafew  days  she  was  taken  possession  of  by 
her  friends,  and  she  was  examined  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  medical  men  previously  to  the  sitting  of  the 
Commission. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had  often  read 
of  elopements  in  novels,  and  she  thought  she  should 
like  also  to  run  away ;  but  when  asked  why  she 
ran  away  with  Mr.  Newton,  she  said,  “  I  don’t 
know,  but  I  love  somebody  else  better” ;  and  when 
asked  whether  she  considered  herself  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Newton,  she  said,  “  No,  because  the  marriage 
was  not  performed  in  a  church,  and  by  books,’ 
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saying,  “  she  did  not  know  whether  she  could  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  marriage  or  a  farce.” 

Another  witness  deposed,  that  she  said  she  thought 
her  elopement  a  good  bit  of  fun,  considered  it  a 
lark,  and  was  indifferent  as  to  whom  she  would 
marry,  having  mentioned  the  names  of  six  gentle¬ 
men,  but  did  not  include  Mr.  Newton’s.  She  con¬ 
sidered  her  name  Bagster,  and  did  not  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  object  of  matrimony.  She  did  not 
know  her  own  age,  calling  herself  twenty-one  when 
she  was  twenty- three. 

It  was  testified  by  another  witness  that  she  did 
not  consider  she  had  been  married,  and  hoped  Mr. 
Perfect  would  never  hear  she  had  slept  two  nights 
with  Mr.  Newton  ;  treated  her  trip  to  Gretna  as  a 
joke;  and,  on  inquiry  as  to  what  she  considered  a 
suitable  age  to  be  married,  said  she  would  marry 
at  twenty-four  years  of  age.  There  was  a  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  sensibility  as  to  her  marriage,  and  also  as 
to  the  importance  of  marriage ;  she  at  this  time 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  living  with  several 
gentlemen.  She  confessed  she  was  not  aware  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  very  serious  obligation,  and  when  asked 
what  she  then  considered  it,  said.  “  Cake,  favours, 
and  church.” 

To  another  witness  she  talked  about  her  journey, 
said  she  had  enjoyed  it  very  much,  did  not  con¬ 
sider  herself  married,  for  a  proper  marriage  was 
“  when  they  went  to  church  with  carriages,  and  had 
cake  and  wine,  with  favours  and  bridemaids.’’ 
To  another  person  she  stated  she  had  no  particular 
affection  for  Mr.  Newton,  she  preferred  Mr.  Perfect, 
and  must  marry  him  to  fulfil  an  old  promise.  But 
to  another  witness  she  stated,  had  she  not  been 
treated  violently  she  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  return  home  and  quit  Mr.  Newton,  for  she  liked 
another  better,  Mr.  Perfect. 

Notwithstanding  this  wish  to  marry  Mr.  Perfect, 
she  was  always  talking  of,  and  expecting  to  be.  Lady 
Mayoress,  and  often  asked  what  she  should  do  as 
Lady  Mayoress,  as  she  hoped  for  and  expected  an 
offer  from  Alderman  Kelly,  but  sometimes  adding 
she  thought  him  rather  old ;  she  often  inquired 
whether  she  should  wear  feathers  as  Lady  Mayoress  ; 
she  said  her  fortune  added  to  the  alderman’s  would 
be  immense,  “hers  was  £700  a  year,  his  £100  a 
year  ”  ;  and  when  asked,  no  more  ?— she  then  said 
£150  a  year. 

She  could  not  be  taught  the  value  of  money,  nor 
could  she  do  a  simple  sum  in  addition,  not  being 
able  to  add  shillings  and  pence  together.  She  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  how  many  pence  there  were 
in  a  shilling,  of  the  number  of  halfpence  orfarthings 
in  a  penny,  nor  could  she  tell  the  number  of  shil¬ 
lings  in  a  guinea  or  in  a  sovereign,  nor  of  sixpences 
in  half-a-crown  ;  and  on  one  occasion  she  actually 
gave  a  sovereign  to  a  beggar  instead  of  a  sixpence. 
She  considered  fifty  sovereigns  were  twice  as  much 
as  a  £50  note.  She  imagined  £10,000  Four  per 
Cents,  produced  £100  per  annum,  out  of  which  she 
could  take  a  great  house  at  the  West-end,  keep  a 
number  of  servants,  paying  her  lady’s-maid  £30  a 
year,  and  six  other  servants  £20  a  year  each,  all 
out  of  the  £100.  She  considered  the  expense  of  a 
carriage  from  about  £20  to  £30  per  annum.  She 
thought  there  were  six  weeks  in  the  year,  and  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  as  for  Sunday  that  was  kept 
holy. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  clergyman  she 
had  not  capacity  enough  to  comprehend  'the  most 
simple  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  that  falsehood  was  criminal ; 
she  was  very  immodest  before  gentlemen.  She 
always  laughed  when  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  re¬ 
peated,  treated  it  as  a  jest,  and  did  not  understand 
its  meaning. 

Both  before  and  after  her  marriage  she  often 
spoke  most  indelicately  even  in  the  presence  of 
gentlemen ;  and  we  find  her  one  day  after  dinner, 
at  Alderman  Kelly’s,  relating  to  Captain  Kelly, 
when  left  alone  with  him,  all  that  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Mr.  Newton,  and  that  in  the  plainest 
and  grossest  terms  ;  and  she  gave  evidence,  when 
before  the  Commissioners,  of  the  most  delicate  na¬ 
ture,  with  the  utmost  nonclialance,  without  a 
blush ;  her  general  conduct  towards  gentlemen 
having:  been  often  noticed  to  be  immodest  and  im¬ 
proper. 

She  was  occasionally  very  violent,  rendering  it 


dangerous  for  persons  to  remain  in  her  presence  ; 
she  once  attempted  to  throw  a  decanter  at  the  head 
of  a  governess,  and  often  threw  pears,  dessert  knives, 
forks,  and  plates  at  those  « ho  displeased  orthwartrd 
her,  and  once  sent  her  plate,  with  her  dinner  on  it, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  servants.  She  was  par¬ 
ticularly  revengeful  towards  her  mother,  and  some¬ 
times  tore  and  scratched  her  face ;  and  on  the  day 
of  Alderman  Crowder’s  funeral  she  was  very  much 
excited,  and  even  tore  the  sleeves  off  her  own 
dress.  VV’hen  she  was  subsequently  asked  respect¬ 
ing  her  attacks  of  passion,  she  said  it  was  not  anger 
that  made  her  violent  towards  her  mother,  but 
something  she  could  not  overcome. 

It  was  further  deposed  by  the  medical  gentleman 
who  professionally  attended  Alderman  Crowder’s 
family,  that  Miss  Bagster  was  always  treated  by  all 
whoknewheras  a  person  in  an  imbecile  state  of 
mind.  The  jury  having  heard  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  including  that  of  two  physicians,  one  of 
whom  declared  he  would  engage  in  six  monihs  to 
teach  her  arithmetic  and  the  use  of  money,  and 
the  other,  who  considered  that,  when  certain  defects 
had  been  supplied,  she  would  be  as  capable  to  con¬ 
duct  her  affairs  as  any  other  woman,  and  having 
retired  for  about  half  an  hour,  brought  in  this 
verdict,  that  “  Rosa  Matilda  Bagster  is,  since  the 
1st  of  November,  1830,  of  unsound  mind,  so  that 
she  is  not  fit  to  take  proper  care  of  her  goods,  chat¬ 
tels,  messuages,  tenements,  &c.” 

Now,  it  appears  in  this  ease  that  there  was  origi¬ 
nally  considerable  weakness  of  mind,  and  that  the 
education  had  been  shamefully  mismanaged  and 
neglected,  the  unkindness  of  the  mother  and  the 
overweening  indulgence  of  her  grandfather  tending 
to  oppose  her  mental  progress.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  judicious  education  would  have  done 
something  towards  extending  her  ideas  ;  and  Dr. 
Morrison  deposed  that  he  would  undertake  in  six 
months  to  teach  her  arithmetic  and  the  use  of 
money ;  and  we  find,  that  although  even  after 
her  elopement  she  did  not  understand  the  object 
of  marriage  and  its  obligations,  thinking  there  was 
no  harm  in  living  with  several  gentlemen,  yet,  at 
a  period  subsequently  to  this,  she  appears  to  have 
been  made  aware  that,  “  when  persons  are  married 
they  shall  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any  other 
man  than  their  husband.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  persons  of  weak  mind  may  be  taught  to  make 
statements  without  understanding  their  value  or 
even  their  meaning. 

Now,  it  is  only  proper  to  inquire  whether  Miss 
Bagster  possessed  sufficient  disposing  knowledge  or 
capacity  to  make  a  will;  for  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  she  could  consistently  dispose  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds,  when  she  was  so  ill  versed  as  to 
mistake  a  sixpence  for  a  sovereign,  or  to  imagine 
fifty  sovereigns  to  be  worth  twice  £50  in  notes.  It 
is  true  she  was  conscious  of  her  ignorance,  and 
therefore  was  not  insane,  but  still  the  ignorance  was 
so  great,  her  ideas  were  so  puerile,  that  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  act  with  any  proper  or  provident  manage¬ 
ment,  and  was  liable  to  be  robbed  by  any  one.  The 
important  point  to  be  ascertained  was,  whether  she 
was  capable  to  manage  her  own  affairs?  and  such 
a  point  can  never  be  determined  ffy  referring  to 
precedents,  and  therefore  a  jury  is  appointed  to  de¬ 
cide  in  these  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  ;  and 
certainly  trial  by  jury,  although  sometimes  de¬ 
fective,  is,  upon  the  whole,  liable  to  less  abuse,  and 
subject  to  less  error,  than  any  other  form  of  investi¬ 
gation  or  judicial  trial. 

That  Miss  Bagster  was  not  capable  of  managing 
her  estates  or  monetary  affairs,  I  suppose  few  can 
doubt,  for  a  person  stating  that  out  of  £100  a 
year,  she  could  take  a  great  house  at  the  West-end, 
keep  a  number  of  servants,  paying  a  lady’s  maid 
£30  a  year,  and  six  other  servants  £20  a  year 
each,  and  this  all  out  of  2£  100)  a  year,  shows  a 
decided  incapability  ;  and  this  opinion  is  of  course 
the  more  strengthened  by  the  lamentable  deficiency 
manifested  respecting  the  number  of  farthings  or  of 
halfpence  in  a  penny,  of  sixpences  in  half-a-crown, 
or  of  shillings  in  a  sovereign ;  there  was  not  an 
ignorance  upon  one  particular  monetary  question, 
but  the  deficiency  was  general. 

And  then,  again,  as  to  her  competency  to  enter 
into  the  civil  contract  of  marriage,  we  find,  even 
I  after  her  semi-unintentional  elopement,  that  she 


treated  it  with  such  levity  ;  that  her  ignorance  re¬ 
specting  its  object  and  responsibility  was  so  la¬ 
mentable ;  that  her  conduct  was  habitually  so  im¬ 
modest,  that  her  numerous  preferences  were  so 
vacillating ;  that,  while  she  must  marry  Mr.  Perfect 
to  perform  an  old  promise,  vet  she  expected  to  be 
Lady  Mayoress  and  to  be  united  to  Alderman 
Kelly ;  all  these,  together  with  her  misconception 
respecting  her  own  fortune,  but  more  especially 
that  of  Alderman  Kelly,  show  that  there  was  great 
want  of  necessary  comprehension.  In  reviewing 
such  a  case,  it  is  not  one  object,  one  peculiarity,  or 
weakness  upon  one  point,  but  it  is  the  general  im¬ 
becility  which  so  plainly  manifests  itself,  and 
which  induced  the  jury  within  half  an  hour  to  find 
Miss  Bagster  incompetent  to  manage  her  own 
affairs. 

Supposing  this  unfortunate  young  lady  had, 
during  one  of  her  paroxysms  of  rage,  not  only 
thrown  the  decanter,  but  had  actually  killed  her 
governess,  and  supposing  all  the  evidence  just  de¬ 
tailed  had  been  adduced  in  court  to  prove  her  want 
of  capacity,  or,  as  the  defence  would  the7t  have  had 
it,  her  insanity,  and  supposing,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  jury  had  pronounced  her  guilty  of  murder, 
and  the  judge  had  left  her  for  execution,  would  notthe 
whole  press,  nay  the  whole  British  public,  have  risen 
cn  masse  to  enter  their  solemn  protest  against  such 
judicial  murder?  Her  outbursts  of  incontrollable 
passion,  and  her  violence  to  her  mother,  and  this 
not  depending  on  anger,  but  on  something  she 
could  not  overcome,  would  have  been  strongly 
dwelt  upon  ;  her  childishness,  her  want  of  ordinary 
capacity  and  of  self-control,  together  with  her  im¬ 
modesty,  would  have  been  strongly  dilated  upon, 
and  most  probably  would  have  been  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  acquitted  her  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
sanity. 

Miss  Bagster  was  incompetent  to  manage  her  own 
affairs;  she  was  liable  to  be  robbed, and  was  unable 
to  act  with  prudence  or  caution  ;  she  might  have 
given  two  £50  notes  when  imagining  she  paid  a 
bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  possibly  the  same  error 
would  have  occurred  had  it  been  £50,000  instead 
of  £500. 

Now,  Mr.  Davies  was  able  and  competent  not  only 
to  manage  his  affairs,  but  his  judgment  on  busine.ss 
matters  was  so  sound,  his  taste  so  acute,  and  his 
knowledge  so  great,  that  he  not  only  made  a  most 
handsome  income,  but  also  amassed  money  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  jury  is  not  as  to  whether  the  person  may  pos¬ 
sibly,  at  some  future  or  remote  time,  be  of  a  dis¬ 
posing  capacity,  but  is  he  at  the  time  of  inquiry 
capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs  ? 

A  man  who  cannot  reason,  or  whose  rational 
faculty  fails  him,  cannot  be  said  to  be  actually 
rational,  although  he  may  by  time  become  so.  Or 
a  person  whose  capacity  is  so  limited,  so  defective, 
that  she  cannot  understand  the  simplest  question 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs,  is  not 
actually  at  such  time  capable  of  managing  her  es¬ 
tate,  and  so  the  jury  should  find  :  for,  did  they  not 
so  do,  such  a  person,  being  imbecile,  incompetent, 
childish,  may  be  robbed  and  injured  in  a  thousand 
ways.  A  child  left  without  parents  is  nof  considered 
competent  to  manage  his  estate,  though  he  may 
soon,  by  age  and  reason,  become  so;  and  his  affairs 
are  governed,  till  he  is  of  age,  by  tutors  or  ex¬ 
ecutors.  No  one  presumes  that  he  is  competent 
while  he  is  a  child,  his  affairs  are  consequently  re¬ 
gulated  by  others ;  so  I  conceive  it  should  be  with 
one  who  is  imbecile,  although  by  time  he  may  gain 
sufficient  sense  to  guide  his  own  affairs  ;  but,  until 
that  time  actually  arrives,  he  should  be  placed  under 
the  guidance  of  others. 

When  a  person  is  found  of  “  unsound  mind,” 
whether  an  imbecile  or  lunatic,  his  person  and  pro¬ 
perty  are  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  delegates  his  power  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee;  that  is,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  letters 
patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  commits  to  one  or 
more  persons,  during  pleasure,  the  custody  of  the 
person  and  the  management  of  the  property  of  the 
lunatic,  with  a  reasonable  allowance  out  of  his 
estate  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family. 

The  sum  allotted,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
lunatic’s  income :  thus,  in  a  recent  case  where  i 
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exceeded  £13,000  per  annum,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
not  only  allowed  £500  to  purchase  a  carriage  and 
horses,  giving  his  permission  for  the  lunatic  to  re¬ 
move  from  his  mansion  to  another  considered  more 
suitable,  but  actually  ordered  £250  per  annum  to 
be  paid  for  the  support  of  charitable  institutions ; 
this  sum  having  been  annually  bestowed  by  the 
family  for  a  great  number  of  years. — Inre  Pojiham, 
Law  Times,  July  6,  1844,  p.  259, 

^  Those  who  are  connected  with  the  lunatic  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  generally  propose  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  a  Master  in  Chancery,  as  he  certifies  whom 
he  considers  the  most  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
form  the  Committees  of  the  person  and  estate  of 
the  lunatic,  also  who  are  his  heirs  at  law,  and  his 
next  of  kin.  The  Master’s  report  is  not,  however, 
conclusive,  but,  by  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  may  be  directed  to  re¬ 
view  his  report. 

Where  the  property  is  very  small.  Committees 
are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
without  referring  to  the  Master. 

The  Committees  of  the  person  are  generally 
selected  from  his  next  of  kin,  not  being  the  heir- 
at-law.  While  the  blood  relations  should  generally 
be  preferred,  there  may  be  special  reasons  why  in 
some  instances  they  should  be  excluded.  Where 
the  non  compos  is  a  female,  and  unmarried,  the 
custody  of  her  person  is  generally  given  to  one  of 
her  own  sex ;  but,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  the  exclusion,  the  custody  of  the  person  of  a 
married  woman  is  given  to  her  husband,  8»also 
that  of  a  married  man  to  his  wife ;  where,  how¬ 
ever,  a  wife  prejudices  the  interest  of  her  husband 
by  following  out  any  particular  plan  of  her  own  as 
to  treatment,  another  person  is  sometimes  named 
to  act  with  her. 

The  heir-at-law,  having  the  greatest  interest  in 
taking  care  of  the  property,  is  generally  selected  as 
the  Committee  of  the  estate.  In  many  instances  a 
stranger  has  been  appointed;  and,  occasionally,  the 
Committee  of  the  person  is  also  the  Committee  of 
the  estate. 

Where  it  is  considered  inexpedient  to  trust  the 
Committee  with  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  estate,  a  receiver  may  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  settles  what  will  be  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic  and 
his  family  out  of  his  estate,  and  generally  from  the 
Master’s  report,  who  makes  the  necessary  inquiries 
and  investigations ;  the  sum  is  generally  liberal, 
and  the  lunatic  is  allowed  every  comfort  which  his 
circumstances  permit. 

In  making,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  any 
allowance  tor  the  brotliers  or  sisters,  or  their  child¬ 
ren,  the  Court  always  acts  in  the  same  manner  it 
conceives  the  lunatie  would  have  done  if  of  sound 
mind.  It  is  a  rule  not  to  vary  or  alter  the  property 
of  the  lunatic  so  as  to  affect  the  right  of  succession 
to  it. 

A  Commission  may  be  directed  against  a  non 
compos  abroad,  and  it  by  evidence  a  jury  are  satis¬ 
fied  the  party  is  lunatic,  even  without  inspection, 
they  may  find  so;  if  not  satisfied,  they  return  no 
verdict. 

A  person  found  lunatic  by  a  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion  abroad  may  be  considered  a  lunatic  here. — 
"Vol.  2,  Ves.  Rep.  {^Jun.'),p.  587.  But  a  curious  case 
has  recently  occurred,  where  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  found  incompetent  escaped  to  France.  The 
French  physicians  considered  him  of  sound  mind, 
which  WHS  opposed  to  the  previous  and  subsequent 
opinions  of  the  English  physicians.  In  re  Dyce 
Sombre,  a  lunatic  foreigner,  who  wished  to  super¬ 
sede  his  Commission.  The  principal  delusions 
appear  to  have  been  dependent  upon  an  unfounded 
jealousy  of  his  wife’s  fidelity. 

Mr.  Sombre  made  his  escape  from  this  country 
to  France,  and  was  there  received  into  society  as  a 
sane  man.  The  British  Ambassador  made  a  formal 
demand  to  the  French  Government  for  his  extradi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  consequence,  an  inquiry  as  to  his 
sanity  was  directed  by  the  French  authorities,  when 
the  most  eminent  physicians  in  France  reported  as 
to  Mr.  Sombre’s  sanity.  The  case  subsequently 
came  under  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  notice  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  his  Lordship  delivered  a  very  long  judg¬ 
ment,  and  refused  the  application  to  supersede  the 


Commission,  saying — “  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Court 
not  to  supersede  a  Commission  once  issued,  on  the 
supposed  ground  that  the  party  had  recovered, 
unless  upon  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence.”  The 
fact  was,  the  English  physicians  were  opposed  to 
the  opinions  of  the  French,  and  considered  Mr. 
Sombre  still  of  unsound  mind. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  subsequently  stated  that  the 
Court  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  Mr.  Sombre 
from  living  in  France,  if  he  preferred  returning  to 
the  Continent ;  and  a  recommendation  was  at  the 
same  time  given  to  the  wife,  as  one  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee,  not  to  interfere,  as  her  presence  might 
operate  injuriously  on  the  lunatic.  (For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  interesting  case,  see  Law  Times, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  317—485.) 

If  an  endeavour  is  made  to  remove  a  non  compos, 
and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  considers  the  party  a 
fit  subject  for  a  Commission,  he  may  issue  an  order 
to  prohibit  such  removal. 

An  order  may  be  given  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to>any  persons  whom  he  may  authorize  to  visit  an 
alleged  lunatic,  as  the  patient’s  friends,  solicitors, 
medical  advisers,  and  others  ;  and,  by  the  new  act, 
the  Commissioners  have  also  the  same  power. 

The  expenses  of  a  Commission  are  enormous ; 
and  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  an 
ordinary  jury  could  not  as  efficiently  decide  upon 
these  cases  as  when  regulated  by  the  opinions  of  a 
much  more  numerous  and  extravagantly  paid  special 
jury,  sitting  in  Commission.  An  ordinary  jury  is 
considered  competent  to  decide  a  point  involving  the 
life  of  an  individual,  and  yet  is  considered  incom¬ 
petent  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  a  person 
is  or  is  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  his  own  affairs;  surely  if  twelve  men  can’give  a 
sound  opinion  upon  which  hangs  the  life  or  death 
of  an  individual,  it  canuot  be  necessary  to  have 
double  that  number  to  resolve  whether  an  alleged 
lunatic  is  or  is  not  of  sound  mind  1  Another  point 
worthy  of  inquiry  is,  whether  a  jury  should  be  se¬ 
lected  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  an  alleged 
lunatic  resides,  especially  if  in  the  country?— for 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  bias  and  prejudice  which 
almost  invariably  result  from  constant  rumour  or 
report. 

Even  where  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  insanity,  still 
the  most  prolonged  investigations  are  considered 
necessary,  occupying  sometimes  eight,  ten,  and  even 
eleven  days,  the  expenses  of  each  day  being  fearful ; 
whereas,  had  the  life  been  concerned  instead  of  the 
property,  and  had  twelve  ordinary  jurymen  invesli- 
gated  the  facts,  instead  of  twice  that  number  of  ex¬ 
travagantly  paid  special  jurors,  a  conclusion  would, 
probably,  have  been  determined  in  one  sitting. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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STKABISMDS  CONVERGENS,  AND  ITS  TREAT¬ 
MENT  BY  OPERATION. 

Part  I. 

Cause  of  squint ;  single  squint ;  supposed  alterna¬ 
tion  of  the  squint ;  explanation  of  the  deception. 
Mode  of  detecting  which  eye  squints  ;  but  one  ope¬ 
ration  necessm-y.  Double  squint;  the  lesser 
squint  sometimes  overlooked.  Occasional  squint. 

In  the  following  observations  on  strabismus  con- 
vergens  it  has  been  my  desire  to  embody  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  and,  I  hope,  a  practical  manner  the  main 
facts  of  importance  that  I  have  deduced  from  my 
own  practice. 

I  shall  avoid  noticing  the  opinions  of  others  ex¬ 
cept  cursorily,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  or  esta¬ 
blishing  my  own  views.  Neither  shall  I  enter  into 
physiological  inquiries  concerning  the  actions  of  the 
orbital  muscles ;  a^suming  that,  in  the  production 
of  the  squint,  the  internal  rectus  alone  is  at  fault. 
I  presume  that  a  definition  of  squint  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

Cause  of  Squint. — In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  of  which  short  histories  were  taken,  not  a 
single  one  appears  to  have  been  congenital.  In 
some  few  the  squint  was  observed  several  months 
after  birth,  and  in  a  still  smaller  number  several 


weeks  only.  In  such  Instances  those  who  believe 
in  the  existence  of  congenital  squint  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  accuracy  of  the  parent’s  statements. 
They  also  argue  that  most  squints  are  formed  gra¬ 
dually,  and  that  it  is  very  probable  they  existed 
in  so  slight  a  degree  at  the  time  of  birth  as  to  be 
overlooked.  When  it  is  considered  how  soon  after 
a  child  is  born  it  may  squint,  and  without  any  visi¬ 
ble  cause,  there  appears  to  be  some  probability  in 
the  idea  of  congenital  deformity,  but  the  question 
is  one  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  usefulness.  The 
age  at  which  most  of  the  squints  were  detected, 
and  that  of  a  large  majority,  was  between  the  fifth 
and  the  ninth  years ;  this  is  what  we  should  be  led  to 
expect,  knowing  the  frequent  concurrence  between 
the  deformity  and  the  diseases  of  early  life.  When 
the  squint  has  been  sudden,  and  the  patient 
brought  under  early  notice,  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  apparent  accuracy 
the  predisposing  causes  ;  but  in  the  mass  no  such 
knowledge  can  be  obtained,  the  reputed  causes 
being  often  as  fanciful  as  they  are  varied  and  ab¬ 
surd.  The  healthiest  children  are  to  be  found 
among  the  squinters.  An  analysis  of  the  causes,  if 
it  partook  of  any  practical  character,  would  be  of 
value  to  the  practitioner,  but  the  only  one  that  I 
could  give  would  be  quite  useless. 

Mechanical  causes  are  not  so  common  as  sup¬ 
posed  :  I  mean  the  various  impediments  to  the 
vision  by  opacities  in  the  lens  or  the  cornej,  or 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  pupil.  Of  what 
may  be  called  the  e.^sence  of  the  affection,  beyi  nd 
attributing  it  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system, 

I  am  not  able  to  speak. 

Strabismus  may  exist  in  one  or  both  eyes.  I 
shall  treat  of  the  single  variety  first. 

Single  Squint. — It  has  been  denied  that  one  eye 
is  ever  the  sole  seat  of  the  affection  ;  but  that  is 
evidently  a  great  mistake.  It  would  be  much 
nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  only  one  eye  is  ever 
affected.  When  a  patient  with  a  squint,  say  of  the 
right  eye,  looks  directly  before  him,  the  eye  may 
be  quite  inverted  while  the  other  is  straight;  or  it 
may  squint  less,  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
orbit,  the  other  eye  apparently  partaking  of  the 
squint,  which  would  seem  to  be  divided  between 
the  two ;  and  then  the  most  accurate  observer  shall 
not  be  able  to  say  which  is  the  faulty  eye,  should 
he  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  case.  If  the 
patient  be  now  directed  to  look  to  his  right,  there 
may  still  appear  to  be  a  double  squint ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  eye  becomes  fully  abducted  or  nearly  so,  while 
the  left  will  be  preternaturally  adducted  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  hide  a  portion  of  the  cornea. 

Supposed  Alternation — When  the  right  eye  is 
thus  improved,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
squint  has  alternated  by  “  an  abnormal  association 
of  the  nerves,”  but  this  expresses  nothing.  For  the 
supposed  alternation  to  exist  in  its  most  entire 
manner  two  conditions  are  requisite: — 1st,  power 
to  abduct  the  squinting  eye;  and,  2iidly,  good 
vision  in  it :  for  should  there  be  (through  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  power  in  the  external  rectus  muscle) 
inability  of  abducting  the  organ,  or  should  the 
sight  be  imperfect,  in  which  case  the  employment 
of  the  eye  is  neglected,  it  can  never  be  seen  as  an 
involuntary  or,  more  correctly,  unconscious  act. 
There  must,  then,  be  considerable  effort  employed 
to  produce  it.  Sometimes  the  eye  is  a  fixture,  being 
immoveable. 

Explanation  of  the  Deception — It  is  impossible 
to  employ  any  one  of  the  recti  muscles  singly ; 
they  move  by  an  association  which  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  any  voluntary  effort.  But  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  amount  of  volition  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  contraction  in  one  muscle  may 
be  too  great  or  too  little  for  a  similar  effect  in  its 
associate  in  action. 

When  a  squinting  eye  is  at  rest  it  is  invariably 
adducted,  and  the  extent  of  adduction  will  depend 
on  the  degree  of  unnatural  contraction  that  its  in¬ 
ternal  rectus  has  acquired.  Now,  for  it  to  be  ab¬ 
ducted,  what  shall  be  required  on  the  part  of  its 
external  rectus?  Why,  the  employment  of  agreater 
amount  of  volition,  and  consequently  more  mus¬ 
cular  power  called  into  action,  than  if  the  internal 
rectus  were  not  in  an  abnormal  state !  The  ad¬ 
ditional  volition  is  then  unavoidably  directed  to  its 
associate  muscle  of  the  other  eye;  the  internal 
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rectus,  which  having  been  made  an  over  match  for 
the  antagonizing  muscle,  turns  the  eye  unduly  in¬ 
wards.  I  have  often  observed  that  the  degree  of 
convergence  is  not  always  uniform  in  the  same 
patients.  Occasionally  there  will  be  a  spasmodic 
adducting  action. 

When  the  eye  has  ceased  to  obey  the  ordinary 
volition  which  is  necessary  for  its  abduction,  and 
is  almost  permanently  adducted,  it  can  sometimes 
be  acted  on,  and  carried  to  or  beyound  the  centre 
of  the  orbit  by  a  very  great  effort.  But  the  external 
rectus  is  fatigued  under  such  exertion,  and  becomes 
weakened  for  a  time. 

Mode  of  Detecting  which  Eye  Squints. — Some¬ 
times  the  detection  of  the  squinting  eye  is  easily 
accomplished,  but  more  frequently  it  requires  toil 
and  practice  and  patient  examination,  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  and  certain  diagnosis. 

I  have  seen  the  wrong  eye  operated  on  several 
times,  and  by  men  who  justly  stand  high  in  the 
profession.  When  I  am  at  all  in  doubt  I  cause  my 
patient  to  cover  or  close  one  of  the  eyes,  and  direct 
the  other  forward  to  some  object,  then  open  the 
covered  one ;  it  will  be  adducted,  and,  if  its  inter¬ 
nal  rectus  be  in  a  normal  state,  the  first  wink  gene¬ 
rally  restores  that  eye  to  its  proper  place,  while  the 
other  is  thrown  into  adduction.  If  the  squinting 
eye  should  be  closed,  on  opening  it  adduction  will 
be  seen,  but  unless  the  eye  be  specially  employed 
it  will  remain  in  that  position.  The  same  result 
will  be  obtained  under  different  trials.  For  the 
case  to  be  thus  plain,  there  must  almost  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  a  want  of  power  in  the  external  muscle  of 
the  squinting  eye,  or  an  imperfection  of  its  vision, 
so  that  it  does  not  receive  the  stimulus  of  volition. 
When  neither  of  these  exists,  and  the  eye  can  be 
moved  about  freely,  the  squint  will  appear  during 
examination  to  shift  from  eye  to  eye,  and  remain  in 
either  so  definitively  that  it  requires  a  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  such  cases  not  to  believe  that  the 
internal  rectus  of  each  eye  is  equally  affected. 

But  it  is  not  impossible  to  be  able  to  discover  that 
one  differs  from  the  other  in  its  movements,  having  a 
greater  tendency  to  remain  adducted,  if  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  may  be  made  are  sufficiently 
varied,  carefully  conducted,  and  the  muscles  of  both 
eyes  fatigued.  I  have  stated  that  a  squinting  eye, 
when  at  rest,  is  invariably  adducted,  and,  if  the 
sureeon  should  see  it  while  thus  undisturbed,  much 
trouble  and  doubt  will  be  spared. 

When,  however,  a  patient  is  being  examined,  he 
is  generally  excited,  and  exerts  the  orbital  muscles 
unnaturally,  and  then  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  squinting  eye  in  even  a  mode¬ 
rately  quiescent  state.  Owing  to  this  I  have  been 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  second  visit  to  detect  the 
faulty  eye. 

A  ca<e  much  to  the  point  occurred  in  a  young 
gentleman  I  had  examined,  and  in  whom  I  ob¬ 
served  the  faulty  eye  without  any  difficulty ;  but 
when  I  took  him  into  an  adjoining  room  to  be 
operated  on,  my  assistant  remarked,  “  that  one 
eye  seemed  to  squint  as  badly  as  the  other.”  Hehad 
become  frightened,  and  I  really  could  not  now 
perceive  that  either  eye  was  worse  than  the  other. 
However,  I  operated  according  to  my  decision,  and 
was  gratified  at  the  result. 

A  knowledge  of  the  following  conditions  will 
generally  be  of  much  assistance  in  doubtful  cases  :  — 
Greater  power  of  adduction  when  looking  at  the 
nose,  particularly  at  its  root;  less  power  of  abduc¬ 
tion,  especiallyif  it  be  often  performed ;  aslight  im¬ 
perfection  of  vision,  or  a  difference  of  focal  range; 
a  deviation  from  the  horizontal  position,  the  eye 
being  directed  upwardsor  downwards;  retraction  of 
the  globe.  Except  when  the  case  is  palpable,  and 
even  not  always  then,  the  patientis  not  aware  which 
is  the  defective  eye. 

But  one  Operation  Necessary, — It  is  quite  certain 
that  one  operation  cannot  cure  two  squinting  eyes. 
When  a  person  has  both  eyes  turned  inwards,  two 
operations  are  absolutely  necessary — just  as  much 
so  as  if  each  eye  were  in  a  different  individual. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  eye  is  turned 
inwards,  an  operation  on  that  alone  is  sufficient. 
Dividing  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other  eye  may 
or  may  not  produce  permanent  abduction  of  it, 
but  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  squinting  eye. 

What  do  these  facts  establish  with  regard  to  the 


so-called-alternating  squints?  They  show  clearly 
that,  although  both  eyes  appear  to  be  affected,  in 
reality  they  are  not ;  since  one  operation  will  re¬ 
store  them  to  parallelism.  When  I  have  been  very 
much  puzzled  to  detect  which  was  the  faulty'  eye, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  above  described, 
one  operation  has  produced  all  that  could  be  de- 
gired — the  eyes  have  been  made  parallel  by  it.  If, 
in  such  cases,  the  Internal  recti  of  the  uncut  eyes 
had  acquired  a  new  sphere  of  action,  they  would, 
and  must,  have  inverted  those  eyes,  and  two  opera¬ 
tions  in  each  instance  must  have  been  rendered  in¬ 
dispensable. 

Double  Squint. — I  have  met  with  very  few  cases 
of  this  kind— so  seldom,  indeed,  that  they  may  be 
called  exceptions. 

By  double  squint,  I  mean  that  each  internal 
rectus  shall  have  acquired  a  new  and  independent 
sphere  of  action,  whereby  both  eyeballs  are  turned 
inwards  at  the  same  time.  The  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  my  statements  and  those  of  others  may,  I 
think,  be  reconciled,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  state  I  have  described  as  single  squint,  with 
a  secondary  and  wholly  different  condition  of 
the  other  eye,  and  admitting  of  being  cured  by 
one  operation,  is  usually  regarded  as  double  squint. 

In  well-marked  double  squint,  both  eyes  have 
not,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  been  equally  affected. 
There  has  been  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  in¬ 
version,  and  a  disparity  of  vision,  although  in 
both  eyes  it  may  be  defective.  In  a  state  of  rest 
both  eyes  are  inverted,  one  of  them  generally  very 
much.  The  abduction  of  either  (but  particularly 
the  one  most  affected)  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
orbit  requires  much  effort,  aud  is  followed  by  a 
most  inveterate  adduction  of  the  other. 

It  might  be  supposed,  and  with  sufficient  plausi¬ 
bility,  that  the  exaggerated  action  of  the  internal 
rectiis  of  the  sound  eye  will,  in  time,  produce  in  it 
a  new  and  independent  sphere  of  contraction,  and 
render  it  an  undue  antagonist  for  the  external 
muscle— in  fact,  cause  a  permanent  squint.  If  such 
is  the  case  it  must  be  very  seldom  ;  for  it  is  well- 
known  that  single  squint  exists  for  years  without 
the  other  eye  becoming  affected.  I  have  operated 
on  patients,  who  had  squinted  for  above  thirty 
years,  in  whom  there  were  the  conditions  that  may 
be  considered  favourable  for  the  implication  of  the 
other  eye,  viz.,  good  adducting  power,  and  good 
sight,  enabling  the  squinting  organ  to  be  used 
freely',  and  consequently  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
other  eye  to  be  unduly  acted  on,  and  yet  no  double 
squint  has  been  produced.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  seek  for  the  formation  of  a  double  squint  in  such 
a  cau«e. 

The  lesser  Squint  sornetimes  overlooked. — I  doubt 
not  that,  ere  this,  the  following  question  will  have 
suggested  itself  to  many  of  iny  readers: — In  the 
cases  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  single  squint,  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  diagnose  the  squinting  eye, 
have  I  ever  found  that,  after  the  operation  on  that 
eye,  the  other  exhibited  a  squint  also  ?  I  must  say 
yes,  I  have  met  with  a  few  such  cases ;  but  I  have 
always  had  a  suspicion  about  the  necessity  of  a 
double  operation.  The  squint  was  so  slight  that 
it  could  not  be  detected  with  accuracy.  Existing 
alone,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty;  but, 
complicated  with  the  other,  there  was  a  per¬ 
plexity. 

This  is  just  one  of  those  nice  practical  points 
for  which  definite  rules  cannot  be  laid  down.  All 
that  a  writer  can  do  is  to  hint  at  them.  Should 
another  question  arise — Has  a  double  operation  al¬ 
ways  been  required  when  I  thought  it  would  be  ? 
No;  I  have  been  deceived  frequently,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  early  practice,  to  the  delight  of  my  pa¬ 
tients  and  myself. 

Occasional  Squint, — My  only  knowledge  of  the 
double  form  is  confined  to  epileptic,  apoplectic,  and 
inebriated  persons.  There  may  be  a  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  classing  even  these  under  the  present 
head. 

In  the  single  occasional  squint,  the  deformity 
is  more  marked  sometimes  tlian  at  others.  The 
term  periodic,  which  is  commonly  used  for  this  sort 
of  squint,  is  not  a  correct  one,  for  the  squint  does 
not  return  regularly  in  a  certain  period  of  time. 
The  following  outline  of  one  of  the  cases  that  ap¬ 
plied  to  me  will  serve  as  an  example  of  those  I  have 


seen.  Young  people  and  adults  are  alike  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  it.  I  have  not  met  with  many  cases. 

A.  IL,  aged  thirteen,  applied  at  the  Central  Lon¬ 
don  Ophthalmic  Institution,  March  I,  1845,  to 
be  treated  for  chronic  ophthalmia.  While  being 
questioned  about  his  complaint,  he  was  observed  to 
squint  with  the  right  eye,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  eye  was  straight  again.  Although  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  unconscious  of  the  squint,  he  could  produce 
it  at  will,  so  as  to  conceal  almost  half  of  the  cornea, 
and  this,  while  the  other  eye  was  straight,  by  look¬ 
ing  intently  at  any  object.  He  was  not  aware  that  ‘ 
the  eye  was  turned  inwards,  except  from  the  double 
vision  produced.  He  could  give  no  history  beyond 
that  he  had  been  troubled  with  double  vision  for 
many  years.  The  focal  range  of  the  two  eyes  dif¬ 
fered,  the  squinting  eye  being  the  shorter. 

(To  be  continued. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MORE 
IMPORTANT  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
ERYSIPELAS,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

By  HENRY  SMITH,  M.R.C.S., 

Late  House-Surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital. 

(Continued  from  p.  215.) 

Having  considered  some  of  the  causes  of  erysipe¬ 
las,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  may  be 
propagated  from  one  to  another,  I  shall  proceed  to 
make  some  observations  on  another  important 
point,  namely  the  complications  which  occur 
during  an  attack. 

Thb  tissues  most  frequently  seized  upon  by  ery¬ 
sipelatous  inflammation  are,  undoubtedly,  the  skin 
and  areolar  tissue  of  the  body.  But  the  other 
tissues  of  the  body  will  be  found  to  be  frequently 
involved  as  well :  mucous  membrane,  serous 
membrane,  synovial  membrane,  and  even  car¬ 
tilage,  are  frequently  laid  hold  of  by  this  formidable 
poison. 

Mr.  Lawrance  seems  to  doubt  the  fact  of  mucous 
membrane  becoming  affected  with  erysipelatous  in¬ 
flammation  ;  but  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  complication,  especially  when  the 
head  and  face  are  affected.  We  sometimes  see  that 
a  person  who  has  been  much  exposed  to  tlie  con¬ 
tagion  of  erysipelas  becomes  feverish  and  languid, 
and  complains  of  soreness  of  the  throat.  If  we 
examine  this  part  we  shall  find  considerable  red¬ 
ness  and  swelling  of  the  fauces  and  palate,  and  a 
fever  of  a  low  kind  will  exist.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  a  most  severe  de¬ 
scription.  It  travelled  nearly  all  over  the  body,  not 
sparing  the  pleura.  Amongst  other  parts  the 
throat  was  violently  attacked.  His  life  was  wdtli 
difficulty  saved.  In  such  instances  the  great 
danger  results  from  oedema  of  the  glottis  and  folds 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  Among  other 
interesting  cases  which  Dr.  M‘ Dowell  has  brought 
forward  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  “  Dublin 
Medical  Journal,”  there  is  one  which  terminated 
fatally.  On  post-mortem  examination  there  was 
found  ‘‘oedema of  theglottisandaryteno-epyglotti- 
daean  folds,  so  as  to  hang  on  the  larynx  and  nearly 
close  it.”  Dr.  Watson  attributes  the  fatal 
event  in  this  disease  to  three  causes :  coma, 
asthenia,  and  apnea,  from  oedema  of  the  parts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  track,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  is  affected  in  some  very 
severe  cases.  Frequent  and  obstinate  purging 
sometimes  exists,  and  after  death  inflammation, 
and  ulceration  even,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines  has  been  observed.  I  have  lately 
attended  a  case  where  the  purging  was  most  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  which  could  not  be  checked  by  the  most 
powerful  remedies,  until  several  days  had  elapsed, 
and  the  patient  was  much  e.xhausted.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  one  of  those  cases  of  erratic  erysipelas 
which  prove  so  very  tedious  and  troublesome.  The 
most  dangerous  complication,  perhaps,  is  when  the 
groat  serous  membranes,  the  pleura  and  peritoneum, 
are  involved  in  the  disorder.  Itfrcquently  happens 
that,  in  very  severe  cases,  these  tissue's  are  attacked; 
everybody  who  has  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
studying  morbid  anatomy  in  the  deadhouse  of  a 
hospital  must  have  observed  this  fact.  When  these 
parts  do  become  inflamed,  I  believe  that,  for  the 
most  part,  a  fatal  result  will  take  place.  Large 
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collections  of  matter  take  place  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  and  the  peritoneum  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  imperfectly  organized  lymph. 

Anotlier  complication  is  inflammation  and  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs:  this  I  have  especially  noticed 
during  the  last  year.  As  the  whole  of  the  blood 
has  to  be  circulated  through  these  organs,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  suffer  more  severely 
when  the  fluid  is  poisoned  by  some  specifik'  virus; 
and  we  see  such  is  the  case,  not  only  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  but  in  other  allied  disorders.  In  typhus, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  complications  is  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  and  the  poison  of 
measles  seems  to  be  particularly  directed  towards 
the  lungs.  As  I  have  seen  this  complication  rather 
frequently,  and  as  it  is  one  we  are  liable  often  to 
meet  with,  I  shall  dwell  more  particularly  upon 
it,  and  mention  the  symptoms  which  denote  it, 
and  shall  also  bring  forward  two  or  three  striking 
cases. 

If,  during  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  the  respira¬ 
tion  becomes  at  all  accelerated,  the  aloe  nasi  dis¬ 
tended  preternaturally,  and  if  the  colour  of  the 
eruption  changes  to  a  dusky  hue,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  lungs  are  implicated  in  the  mis¬ 
chief,  although  there  may  be  no  cough  nor  ex¬ 
pectoration  suificient  to  call  our  attention.  By  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope  we  shall  ascertain  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  disease,  by  bearing  deficient  breathing, 
accompanied  with  mucous  rales  and  sharp  or  loud 
rhonchi.  In  some  cases  there  will  be  dulness  and 
bronchial  breathing.  Very  often  there  is  little 
expectoration  ;  but  in  some  cases  there  will  be 
a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  mucus,  either 
slightly  tinged  with  blood,  or  mixed  with  it  in 
large  quantity. 

A  young  woman  was  admitted  into  King’s  Col- 
loge  Hospital  with  a  wound  in  the  scalp.  Ery¬ 
sipelas  appeared,  and  she  lay  in  a  very  bad  state 
for  several  days,  when  difficulty  of  breathing 
came  on,  and  the  eruption  on  the  face  be¬ 
came  very  dusky  in  colour.  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  chest,  the  left  lung  was  found 
to  be  solid.  She  rapidly  got  worse,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  measure  calculated  to  support  her, 
she  died  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  disease 
of  the  lung  was  detected.  This  girl  was  extremely 
feeble  and  depressed  at  the  time  the  erysipelas  at¬ 
tacked  her,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  injury  to  the 
head. — A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  King’s  College  Hospital.  The  head 
and  face  were  severely  affected  with  erysipelas ;  she 
was  very  delirious  and  in  a  great  state  of  depres¬ 
sion.  At  the  height  of  the  disease  she  was  noticed 
to  have  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Abundant 
crepitus  was  audible  over  the  lower  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  chest.  She  remained  in  a  very  critical 
position  for  several  days,  but  at  last  entirely  re¬ 
covered.  There  was  no  expectoration  in  either  of 
these  cases. 

I  attended  a  man,  aged  forty,  with  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  He  was  a  drinker 
of  much  malt  liquor  and  ardent  spirits.  He  lay  in  a 
state  of  great  danger  for  several  days,  being  very  de¬ 
lirious,  and  requiring  strong  stimuli  to  support  him. 
On  the  fourth  fourth  day  I  noticed  he  had  a  slight 
cough  and  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied 
with  expectoration.  On  listening  to  his  chest,  cre¬ 
pitus  and  sibilant  rattles  were  extensively  heard  all 
over  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  these  symptoms  had  greatly  increased  ;  the 
expectoration  was  very  bloody,  the  cough  and 
dyspnoea  very  urgent,  and  it  appeared  as  though  lie 
was  about  to  fall  a  victim  to  this  new  malady.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  most  intense  case  of  bronchitis  that  I 
ever  saw.  He  remained  in  a  very  perilous  condi¬ 
tion  for  some  days,  but  recovered  under  the  use  of 
an  immense  quantity  of  ammonia,  brandy  and 
water,  and  blisters  to  his  chest. 

I  shall  not  mention  more  cases,  considering  that 
those  I  have  narrated  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
this  formidable  complication  of  erysipelas.  I  shall 
refer  more  particularly  to  them  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  has 
been  cou.sidcred  to  be  a  frequent  complication, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  not  unfrequently 
takes  place,  as  we  can  judge  from  symptoms  during 
life,  and  post-mortem  appearances. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  free  communication  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  bead,  the  inflammation 
of  the  scalp  may  readily  extend  to  the  parts  within 
the  scull ;  and  thus  we  often  find  that,  in  severe 
cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  head,  the  dura  mater  has 
become  implicated  in  the  mischief. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  often  a 
false  diagnosis  is  made,  when  there  is  no  inflamma¬ 
tion  ab^l,  in  consequence  of  a.  certain  set  of  symp¬ 
toms  arising  in  the  course  of  the  disorder,  which, 
although  appearing  referrible  to  active  inflamma¬ 
tion,  do  not  depend  upon  this,  but  on  a  different 
cause.  It  frequently  happens  that,  when  a  person 
is  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  head,  certain 
symptoms  referrible  to  an  affection  of  the  sen- 
sorium  appear.  Pain  in  the  head,  delirium  (which 
may  be  active  and  uncontrollable),  stupor,  and 
coma,  make  their  appearance.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  must  be  very  careful  in  attributing  these  symp¬ 
toms  always  to  inflammation ;  we  must  recollect 
that  there  is  a  powerful  poison  circulating  in  the 
system,  and  that  the  brain  is  more  susceptible  of 
morbid  influences  of  the  kind  than  any  other  organ 
of  the  body.  And  here  I  must  again  draw  the 
analogy  between  erysipelas  and  typhus.  In  the 
latter  disease  such  symptoms  as  I  have  mentioned 
were  formerly  attributed  to  inflammation  of 
the  brain ;  but  now  it  is  pretty  well  agreed 
amongst  physicians,  that  these  symptoms  are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  merely  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  poison  acting  upon  the  brain.  And  that 
this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  matter  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  those  remedies  which  would  do  an 
infinite  deal  of  harm  in  inflammation  are  found 
to  be  successful,  whilst  antiphlogistic  measures  only 
tend  to  increase  the  symptoms  and  hurry  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  his  grave. 

I  may  as  well  mention  that  it  was  the  late  Dr. 
Wells,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  who  first  pointed 
out  that  the  delirium  and  coma  in  erysipelas  do  not 
depend  upon  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  mem¬ 
branes  ;  and  I  see  that  Dr.  Watson’s  views  of  the 
matter  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  I  have  taken, 
for  he  says  (whilst  speaking  of  erysipelas  of  the 
head) — “  In  some  of  these  cases  the  inflammation 
has  extended  to  the  encephalon ;  in  others  it  is 
probable  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  dis¬ 
turbed  through  the  febrile  derangement  of  the  cir¬ 
culation.  When  death  takes  place,  and  the  head  is 
examined,  serous  fluid  is  usually  discovered  be¬ 
tween  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  cerebral  ventricles, 
and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  turgid.  I  have 
stated  before,  that  I  doubt  whether  such  appear¬ 
ances  are  always  to  be  attributed  to  inflammation.” 

— Practice  of  Physic;  article,  Erysipelas. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  complications,  or 
rather  effects,  of  erysipelas,  which  I  have  yet  to  no¬ 
tice,  is  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  abcesses 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  particularly  in  the  phlegmo- 
noid  variety  of  the  disease.  I  shall  dwell  more 
particularly  on  this  point,  as  I  have  so  frequently 
witnessed  these  occurrences,  and  have  seen  some 
remarkable  instances  of  recovery  after  the  patient 
has  been  lying  for  weeks  suffering  from  the  con¬ 
stant  formation  of  matter  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  here,  again,  I  must  repeat  that  I  shall 
not  quote  recorded  cases,  but  shall  merely  relate 
such  facts  as  1  have  actually  witnessed. 

We  frequently  find,  after  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease  has  gone  off,  that  collections  of  matter  will 
form  in  the  part  attacked  ;  the  patient,  although 
apparently  convalescent,  remains  weak  and  thin, 
and  does  not  get  on  so  fast  as  we  should  wish. 
We  shall  find  that  abscesses  have  formed  not  only 
in  the  part  of  the  body  originally  attacked,  but  at 
a  distance  from  it.  Thus,  in  a  patient  who  had 
erysipelas  of  the  thigh,  I  have  seen,  afier  the  in¬ 
flammation  had  all  subsided,  large  collections  of 
matter  not  only  in  the  limb  attacked,  but  subse¬ 
quent  formations  in  the  neck,  arm,  and  tissues  of 
the  thorax.  We  open  the  abscess  in  the  limb  one 
day ;  on  the  next  day,  perhaps,  we  find  a  large 
collection  of  matter  near  the  shoulder;  this  is 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  in  a  few  hours  after- 
terwards  we  find  another  collection  near  the 
elbow  or  wrist.  These  cases  are  very  trouble¬ 
some,  retard  for  a  long  time  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  and  sometimes  even  prevent  this  taking 
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place  at  all.  In  such  cases  the  collections  of  matter 
are  enormous,  more  than  could  be  believed ;  the 
matter  itself  is  thin,  foul,  and  unhealthy.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  seen  it  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood. 

In  King’s  College  Hospital,  a  few  months  ago,  a 
young  child  was  cupped  for  inflammation  of  the 
hipjoint.  Erysipelas  followed:  she  had  a  most 
severe  attack,  and  she  lay  for  several  weeks  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  Abscesses  appeared,  one  after 
the  other,  whilst  she  lay  in.this  state,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  joints;  large  sloughs  took  place  on  the 
back  and  hips,  notwithstanding  all  care  to  prevent 
them.  She,  however,  recovered  after  the  lapse  of 
three  or  four  months.  She  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  constant  attention  of  my  friend  and  predecessor 
Mr.  Duncan,  a  most  careful  and  vigilant  observer 
of  disease  in  all  its  forms. 

Amongst  other  situations  in  which  I  have  seen 
a  large  collection  of  matter  after  an  acute  attack  of 
erysipelas,  I  have  lately  observed  a  case  where  an 
enormous  collection  took  place  under  the  scapula. 
It  extended  into  the  axilla,  and  nearly  as  far  as  the 
spine,  and  so  raised  the  scapula  from  the  ribs,  and 
distorted  the  body,  that  a  friend  who  saw  the  case 
with  me,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
figurement,  asked  me  how  long  the  patient  had 
suffered  from  curvature  of  the  spine.  It  is  more 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints  that 
I  have  noticed  these  collections  to  take  place;  in 
most  cases  probably  the  joints  themselves  are  not 
involved,  but  yet  sometimes  they  are  attacked,  and 
pus  is  found  in  their  cavities  :  a  case  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  before. 

After  severe  erysipelas  of  an  extremity  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  one  of  the  most  troublesome  things  is 
a  repeated  formation  of  circumscribed  abscesses  in 
the  limb  attacked,  without  such  forming  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  These  sometimes  form  rapidly 
in  succession,  and  cause  great  uneasiness  and  suf¬ 
fering.  I  have  been  obliged  in  such  a  case  to  use 
the  knife  ten  or  twelve  different  times,  after  a  severe 
attack  of  erysipelas  of  1,he  leg.  These  abscesses  are 
generally  superficial,  and  do  not  extend  iar ;  but 
sometimes  they  involve  the  fasciae,  or  cause  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outlets  of  the 
body.  I  once  saw  a  case  where  erysipelas  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  buttocks  after  an  operation  for  fistula  in, 
ano;  repeated  abscesses  formed,  one  of  which  was 
just  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  ;  although 
it  was  laid  open,  it  degenerated  into  an  extensive 
fistulous  sore,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  running 
for  some  distance  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  but 
fortunately  not  including  the  gut;  it  proved  most 
troublesome,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  patient  being 
confined  to  the  house  for  several  weeks  after  the 
original  attack  had  ceased.  In  erysipelas  of  the 
head  there  is  seldom  much  formation  of  matter, 
particularly  when  the  case  is  idiopathic ;  but  if  the 
disease  has  arisen  from  some  injury,  extensive  sup¬ 
puration  will  take  place  underneath  the  scalp,  and 
cause  urgent  symptoms  to  arise.  Pretty  consider¬ 
able  collections  take  place  amongst  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  eyelids,  but  cause  no  further  mischief 
than  an  inability  to  open  the  eyes  until  the  matter 
is  evacuated. 

Now,  alt  these  cases  require  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  on  tire  part  of  the  surgeon ;  and  I  more 
particularly  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  because  I 
believe  that  these  abscesses  will  frequently  escape 
his  notice,  unless  he  diligently  searches  the  patient, 
and  looks  for  them  :  for  either  the  patient  does  not 
suffer  sufficient  pain  to  draw  his  attention  to  the 
spot,  or  he  is  afraid  of  pointing  them  out,  having 
the  fear  of  the  knife  before  his  eyes.  When  there 
is  a  disposition  for  these  abscesses  to  form,  and  the 
patient  appears  to  suffer  from  some  unknown  irrita¬ 
tion,  every  part  of  the  body  should  be  examined, 
and  the  cause  of  irritation  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

I  have  seen  a  fine  young  woman,  whohhd  origi¬ 
nally  been  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  leg,  suf¬ 
fering  for  days  under  all  the  symptoms  of  a  low 
fever,  and  treated  for  such :  she  was  under  the  care 
of  an  able  practitioner,  who,  probably,  did  not  ex¬ 
amine  her  so  diligently  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 

The  patient  remained  in  an  alarming  state,  but  at 
last,  by  some  means,  it  was  found  out  that  there 
was  an  enormous  collection  of  matter  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  thi)?h,  which  had  caused  the  mis¬ 
chief.  The  evacuation  of  a  larife  quantity  of  pus 
soon  relieved  her,  but  she  suffered  severely  from 
this  want  of  proper  caution. 

I  also  recollect  a  case  which  was  treated  for  fever  ; 
it  was  afterwards  found  by  a  friend  of  mine  that 
tlie  patient  had  a  large  abscess  near  the  rectum. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  other  effects  of 
erysipelas,  namely,  the  internal  abscesses  and  in¬ 
flammations  which  are  so  frequently  seen  in  fatal 
cases;  nor  shall  I  enter  upon  the  post-mortem 
appearances,  as  this  would  be  foreign  to  an  essay 
like  the  present,  which  does  not  pretend  to  em¬ 
brace  everything  connected  with  this  Interesting 
disease.  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  such  of  my 
readers  who  wish  to  gain  information  on  this  point 
to  the  admirable  treatise  by  Mr.  Nunneley,  whohas 
collected  a  great  mass  of  interesting  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  disease. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  attack  of  erj’sipelas  I  have  noticed,  which  I  have 
thought  rather  curious  and  worthy  of  mention.  It 
is  well  known  that,  if  a  person  having  a  wound  or 
sore  on  any  part  of  his  body  is  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  erysipelas,  the  inflammation  involves 
the  breach  of  surface ;  but  I  have  noticed  some 
remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  two  or  three 
cases.  The  parties  have  been  exposed  to  the  poison 
with  sores  or  wounds  on  their  person,  and  the 
disease  has  appeared  on  a  sound  part  of  the  body ; 
in  fact  (to  speak  chemically),  the  inflammation  had 
a  greater  athnity  for  the  healthy  than  the  unhealthy 
part.  I  will  mention  one  or  two  cases.  A  female 
was  admitted  into  King’s  College  Hospital  with  a 
large  ulcer  on  the  leg,  and  ))hlegmonous  sores  on 
the  thigh.  W  hilst  she  was  there,  a  patient  labour¬ 
ing  under  erysipelas  of  the  leg  was  brought  into 
the  ward;  the  young  woman  was  soon  taken  ill; 
erysipelas  appeared  not  around  the  breach  of 
surface,  but  in  the  head  and  face. 

A  young  man  had  his  toe  removed  ;  three  days 
after  the  operation,  erysipelas  attacked  him  in  the 
same  leg.  The  disease  here  showed  itself  in  the 
calf,  where  a  fortnight  previously  he  had  been 
blistered,  the  effects  of  which,  however,  had  en¬ 
tirely  gone  off. 

I  have  more  than  once  observed  a  fact,  which 
was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
namely,  that  where  large  ulcers  on  the  legs,  which 
have  not  shown  a  very  quick  disposition  to  heal, 
are  attacked  with  erysipelas,  they  rapidly  im- 
Itrove  in  their  character  after  the  attack  has  sub¬ 
sided,  and  get  well  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 


It  is  perhaps  a  question  which  is  the  most  danger 
ous  form  of  erysipelas,  that  which  attacks  th 
head,  or  that  which  involves  the  trunk  or  ex 
treinities.  As  far  as  I  have  myself  observed,  ery 
sipelas  attacking  the  trunk  or  extremities  has  bee 
more  fatal  than  when  the  head  has  been  attackec 
Ihere  is  a  greater  disposition  to  spread  along  th 
trunk  and  extremities  than  in  the  head ;  and  th 
disease  in  those  situations  is  more  frequently  com 
plicated  with  great  disorganization  of  the  variou 
tissues  and  profuse  discharges  of  matter.  On  th 
other  hand,  we  do  not  see  the  same  disposition  i 
the  disease  to  spread  when  the  head  is  affected  •  th 
chance  ot  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  greatr 
certainly,  but,  as  I  have  before  argued,  I  do  nc 
think  It  takes  place  half  so  often  as  represents 
1  have  seen  a  great  number  of  cases  of  erysipelas  i 
the  head,  of  every  degree  of  severity,  and  I  onl 
recollect  three  such  cases  terminating  fatally,  an 
they  were  all  of  them  complicated  with  most  sevei 
injuries  or  diseases.  I  think,  therefore,  that  en 
sipelas  of  the  head  and  face  must  have  been* 
much  more  severe  disease,  many  years  ago,  wht 
fair  Astley  Cooper  said,  that  “  when  it  occurs  c 
the  head  it  generally  destroys  life.”  There  can  I 
no  doubt  that  one  epidemic  may  be  much  mo 
latal  than  another;  and,  from  what  I  can  leai 
Iroin  the  writings  of  medical  men,  I  should  si 
that  the  disease  altogether  is  not  nearly  so  fatal  i 
It  used  to  be  thirty  or  foity  years  ago. 

('I'o  be  coiuiinied.) 


NECROLOGICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE 
FRANCIS  ALVAllES  JVIACIIADO  DE  VAS- 
CONCELLOS. 

Surgeon,  Deputy,  and  late  President  of  the  Province  of 
San  Pedro  do  Sul. 

By  ItICHARD  DE  GUMBLETON'  D.tUNT,  Esq.,  M.D. 
(Edin.),  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  Member  of,  aud  late  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Parisian  Medical  Society,  SSc. 

'Tiffct,  ’'Aj'fifiaTTO^,  ayBoi  KCti 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1845,  the  Brazilian  empire 
was  deprived,  by  death,  of  one  of  her  most  illus¬ 
trious  citizens — one  of  those  men,  ”  quorum 
claritatibus  mundus  ornatiir.”  Francis  Alvares 
Machado  de  Vasconcellos,  who,  not  alone  by  his 
resplendent  ability  as  a  surgeon,  but  also  as  in¬ 
stancing,  in  his  too  early  checked  career,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  difference  in  the  social  position  and 
prospects  of  the  members  of  our  profession  in 
Brazil  as  compared  with  England, (a)  merits  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  all  future  professional  biographies. 
Francis  Alvares  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  San 
Paulo,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1792,  of 
a  respectable  family,  one  of  his  immediate  an¬ 
cestors  on  his  father’s  side  being  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  formerly  resident  in  Santos  (the  chief 
seaport  of  the  province,  at  thirty  miles’  distance 
from  San  Paulo),  called  John  Baptiste  Say,  tra¬ 
ditionally  held  to  be  a  relative  of  the  illustrious 
political  economist  of  that  name  ;  and  on  the 
part  of  his  mother  being  descended  from  the  his¬ 
torical  family  of  the  Buenos,  ennobled  at  the  siege 
of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  which, 
emigrating  to  Brazil  during  the  union  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Spanish  crowns,  became  so  distin¬ 
guished  that,  ou  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of 
Portugal  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  reduced  state  of  the  parent 
country,  made  the  first  attempt  at  obtaining  an 
independent  existence  which  history  records  to 
have  been  made  in  America,  proclaiming  Amator 
Bueno,  chief  of  this  family,  as  King  of  San  Paulo. 
Amator  Bueno,  however,  deceived  the  hopes  of 
his  friends,  and,  in  answer,  uttered  vivats  to  Don 
John  IV.,  and  finally  succeeded  in  causing  the 
colonists  to  recognise  the  new  Portuguese  mo¬ 
narch :  this  occurred  in  1641.  More  than  a 
century  earlier,  one  of  his  progenitors  was  John 
Ramalho,  one  of  the  earliest  Portuguese  adven¬ 
turers,  whose  marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  great  Cacique  of  the  Goyanay  Indians, 
“  Tebereza,”  contributed  much  to  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  Europeans  in,  and  Christianizing 
of,  this  part  of  Brazil.  From  these  prceniissa 
I  shall  now  pass  to  matters  more  personal  to  my 
deceased  friend.  Francis  Alvares’  parents  were 
not  in  sufficiently  affluent  circumstances  to  be 
able  to  send  their  son  to  Europe,  and  in  Brazil, 
at  that  time,  there  existed  no  academical  insti- 
tutipns  except  theological;  his  educational  means 
were  very  limited,  and  confined  to  the  instruction 
afforded  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
military  hospital  in  ban  Paulo,  where,  at  a  very 
early  age,  he  entered  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 
He  was  not  long  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
before  his  abilities  became  manifest  as  a  dexterous 
operator,  and  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  that 
calm  confidence  and  manual  firmness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  which  afterwards  rendered  him  celebrated. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  in  charge  of  a  small 
Government  hospital  in  Santos,  and  a  sailor  on 
board  an  English  vessel,  then  in  port,  having 
received  a  severe  fracture  of  the  skull,  for  which 
trepanning  was  decided  to  be  necessary,  the  only 
practitioner  who  would  undertake  to  perform  the 
operation  was  Francis  Alvares.  His  patient  reco- 
vered  ;  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  in  gratitude, 
offered  to  take  him  to  England,  and  afford  him  the 
means  of  studying  surgery  in  the  London  hospitals. 
He  did  not,  however,  avail  himself  of  this  offer. 


Obituary.— On  Saturday,  the  2Gth  ult.,  at 
Lower  Garthmyl,  Montgomeryshire,  in  the  74th 
year  of  liis  age,  Edward  Johnes,  Esq.,  M.D. 


^  (a)  I  say  England  only,  because  I  believe  that 
m  my  own  country  (Ireland)  tl\e  social  status  of 
the  physician  and  surgeon  is  much  more  elevated, 
and  their  influence  as  citizens  is  greater. 


To  serve  in  a  subordinate  public  capacity  was  not 
in  harmony  with  a  disposition  like  his,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  soon  tried  to  establish  himself  as  a 
private  practitioner,  first  in  Ytu,  and  then  in  Porto 
Felice,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame 
as  an  operator,  and  became  known  as  a  political 
character,  being  obliged  by  the  despotic  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  to  remain  some  time  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  be  more  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  From  Porto  Felice  he  removed  to  Cam¬ 
pinas,  which  for  the  last  eighteen  years  was  his 
domicile  when  his  public  engagements  permitted 
him  to  be  with  bis  family  and  friends.  His  claims 
to  distinction,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  above, 
rest  on  his  surgical  eminence  and  his  political 
talents,  and  it  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  he 
shone  most  as  a  surgeon  or  as  a  political  chief. 
His  anatomical  studies  must  have  been  very 
limited,  as  regular  dissection  was  then  but  little 
practised  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  revolting 
custom  of  robbing  the  sepulchre  of  its  contents 
was,  I  believe,  never  introduced  into  Brazil ;  yet, 
despite  these  and  other  disadvantages,  his  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge  was  as  precise  as  was  that  he 
possessed  in  surgical  diagnosis  and  pathology,  and 
his  merit  will  appear  still  greater  when  I  relate, 
that  as  a  practical  oculist  he  has  never  been 
rivalled  in  Brazil,  and,  perhaps,  on  few  occasions  in 
other  countries.  His  operations  for  cataract  must 
have  reached  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and 
perhaps,  exceeded  it,  and  yet  I  believe  that  he 
was  unsuccessful  on  but  two  occasions.  He  twice 
performed  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil,  and 
with  full  success;  the  patients  having  in  the  first 
years  of  infancy  become  victims  to  atresia  iridis. 
In  other  branches  of  operative  surgery  he  was 
alike  eminent,  his  two  last  operations  being — one, 
that  of  puncture  of  the  urinary  bladder  above  the 
pubis  (which  was  highly  successful,  the  permea¬ 
bility  of  the  urethra  being  re-established,  and  the 
wound  made  by  the  operation  healing  perfectly) ; 
and  the  other,  the  removal  of  a  large  tumour  from 
the  parotidean  region, also  asuccessful  one.  Indeed 
it  was  a  most  rare  occurrence  for  the  result  of  an 
operation  by  him  to  prove  unfortunate.  As 
evidence  of  the  early  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  struggle,  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  his 
first  operations  for  cataract  were  made  with  in¬ 
struments  fabricated  by  himself.  He  was,  at  the 
period  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  faculty 
of  medicine  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  urgently  requested 
by  the  Government  to  accept  the  chair  of  ope¬ 
rative  surgery,  but  refused.  When  recollecting 
that,  comparatively  untaught,  he  raised  himself  to 
such  a  perfection  of  professional  ability,  one  may 
well  apply  to  him  the  exclamation  of  Cicero  in 
his  “  Book  de  Orat,” — “  Quod  si  indocta  con- 
suetudo  tarn  est  artifex  suavitatis,  quid  ah  ipsa 
tandem  arte,  et  doctrina  postulari  putamus  ?”  In 
his  treatment  of  internal  disease,  Francis  Alvares 
showed  that  he  possessed  at  least  a  competent 
tact.  From  the  nature  of  his  early  studies,  and 
the  character  of  his  intellect,  he  was  not  qualified 
to  excel  in  medicine,  being  sensibly  deficient  in 
those  studies  which  go  to  form  a  perfect  phy¬ 
sician  ;  his  sound  judgment,  however,  and  his 
occasional  intercourse  with  the  eminent  phy¬ 
sicians  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  capital  of 
Brazil,  during  his  visits  there,  and  his  absence 
from  all  servile  routinism,  made  him  a  very  com¬ 
petent  medical  practitioner.  In  politics,  F’rancis 
Alvares  was  attached  to  the  constitutional 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  Portuguese  or 
anti  colonial  party ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  re¬ 
cording  my  most  sincere  conviction,  that  a  more 
honest,  a  more  consistent,  a  more  honourable, 
political  character  can  nowhere  be  found.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  deputy  of  his  province  in 
the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Rio,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Chamber  in  San 
Paulo  ;  and  during  the  last  ministry  of  the  brothers 
Andrade,  he  occupied  for  some  the  distin¬ 
guished  post  of  President  (an  office  equal  to  that 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  an  English  county  in  former 
aees,  when  these  high  officers  had  more  power  than 
at  present)  of  the  rebelled  province  of  San  Pedro 
do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  first  steps  for  the 
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pacification  of  which,  since  effected  by  the  Count 
de  Caxias,  were  taken  by  him;  this  office  gives 
the  title  of  excellency.  His  reputation  as  a 
speaker  was  great  and  deserved  ;  he  had  great 
command  of  language,  and  could  not  be  outdone 
in  sarcasm.  His  acquaintance  with  political  eco¬ 
nomy  was  very  perfect;  and  in  his  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  condition  of  the  various  European 
states,  and  their  relations  domestic  and  foreign,  I 
am  convinced  that  no  European  statesman  could 
excel  him.  His  knowledge  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  was  very  good,  as  is  the  case  with  all  public 
characters  in  Brazil.  He  received  the  crosses  of 
several  orders,  and  was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
Imperial  family.  As  a  man,  his  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  qualities  were  in  accordance  with  his  pro¬ 
fessional  and  political ;  he  was  of  good  figure  and 
handsome,  and  of  manners  the  most  well-bred 
and  distingue.  His  private  character  rendered 
him  beloved  by  all  classes,  and  his  only  failing 
was,  that  his  extreme  disterestedness  and  want  of 
attention  to  his  pecuniary  receipts  prevented  him 
from  leaving  that  provision  for  his  family  which 
was  to  be  expected  :  his  benevolence  was  extreme, 
and,  as  too  often  happens  to  members  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  much  abused.  He  left  no  professional 
papers,  nor  did  he  ever  publish  anything,  nor  can 
I  learn  that  he  ever  proposed  any  new  operative 
method.  The  political  turmoil  in  which  he 
moved  may  well  account  for  this. 

Towards  his  professional  colleagues,  Francis 
Alvares  ever  acted  in  the  most  delicate  and 
urbane  manner,  and  in  justice  to  them  I  will  add, 
that  he  enjoyed  the  too  rare  distinction  of  pass¬ 
ing  through  life,  scarcely  save  in  one  instance,  ex¬ 
periencing  the  assaults  of  professional  jealousy. 
By  his  slaves  he  was  so  beloved  that,  on  one 
occasion  of  his  being  attacked  by  a  severe  illness, 
one  of  them  caused  a  service  to  be  performed  in 
the  church,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his 
master’s  recovery,  which  must  have  cost  the  slave 
at  least  ttni  pounds  sterling.  For  the  last  few 
years,  repeated  exacerbations  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  anxiety  consequent 
on  the  political  struggles  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
volved,  had  reduced  him  to  a  very  infirm  state  of 
health,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  severe 
attack  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver,  to  which 
he  succumbed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  5lh  of 
July  last,  at  the  age  Of  fifty-four.  As  a  deputy,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  home  to  attend  to  his 
parliamentary  duties  in  Rio,  and  did  so  the  more 
willingly  in  the  hope  that  the  warmer  climate  of 
Rio  might  be  more  favourable  to  his  health.  He 
repented  afterwards  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
ardently  desired  such  a  brief  convalescence  as 
might  enable  him  to  return  to  die  in  his  native  pro¬ 
vince,  which,  above  all  Brazil,  has  been  fruitful 
of  great  men,  though  less  so  now  than  formerly. 

H  is  place  in  society  will  be  with  difficulty  filled, 
especially  as  an  operator.  When  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  the  province,  one  poor  man,  who 
had  been  awaiting  his  return  to  undergo  the  ope¬ 
ration  for  cataract,  now  despairing  of  ever  being 
restored  to  his  sight,  attempted  to  drown  him¬ 
self  in  the  river  Tiete,  but  was  prevented.  When 
the  same  melancholy  notice  reached  Campinas, 
the  more  immediate  scene  of  his  labours,  and 
where  his  personal  friends  were  most  numerous, 
the  effect  was  such  as  to  be  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  S.  Ambrose,  de  Obitu  Valentiniani 
— “  Parentem  publicum  obiisse  domestico  fletu 
doloris  omnes  illachryraant,  sua  quo  omnes  funera 
dolent.”  I  myself  enjoyed  his  friendship  for  but 
a  brief  space,  during  his  visit  here,  in  the  interval 
between  the  last  two  parliamentary  sessions ;  but 
this  was  sufficient  to  penetrate  me  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  reverence  and  admiration  for  his  va¬ 
ried  instruction,  his  great  professional  abilities, 
and  political  talents,  and  to  fascinate  me  by  his 
amiable  and  polished  comportment;  and,  inspired 
by  these  sentiments,  I  now  endeavour  to  make 
him  known  to  his  professional  brethren  in  other 
countries,  regretting  only  that  this  task  should  not 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  able  to  do  justice  to 
his  transcendent  merits.  In  an  European  capital 
he  would  have  ranked  with  the  greatest  of  its 


surgical  celebrities  ;  in  a  Brazilian  provincial 
town  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  was  a  miracle. 
Had  he  removed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  there 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  surgery,  he  might 
have  died  with  the  wealth  of  an  Astley  Cooper. 

“  Sit  illi  terra  levis.” 

City  of  Campinas,  Province  of  San  Paulo, 
Brazil,  October,  1846. 
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J?rance. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Dec.  22  ;  M.  Roche  in  the  Chair. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICE-BEARERS  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1847  : — 

President — 83  members  being  present — M.  Be¬ 
gin  obtained  80  votes;  M.  Brichateau,  2  ;  and  M. 
Jobert,  1.  M.  Begin  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Vice-President— -78  members  present—M.  Bouil- 
laud,  62;  M.  Brichateau,  11;  M.  Londe,  1;  M. 
Adelon,  1 ;  M.  Prus,  1.  M.  Bouillaud  w'as  elected 
vice-president. 

M.  Metier  was  elected  secretary. 

HOSPITAL  NECKER. 

Clcnical  Medicine,  by  Prof.  Trousseau. 

ERYSIPELAS  OF  NEWBORN  CHILDREN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  maladies 
which  can  affect  the  newborn  child,  not  only  in 
hospitals  but  in  private  practice ;  it  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  fatal,  particularly  during  the  first  month 
of  extra-uterine  life.  Its  danger  gradually  de¬ 
creases  as  the  child  grows  older ;  but  still,  after  the 
fourth  month,  about  mie-halfof  the  infants  affected 
with  it  sink  under  its  symptoms.  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  malady  is  treacherously  insignificant : 
the  child  has  merely  lost  a  little  of  his  good 
humour  ;  his  sleep  is  slightly  diminished,  and  he 
sucks  rather  less  than  before ;  at  the  same  time  the 
skin  of  the  pubes  is  the  seat  of  a  small  red  patch, 
painful  to  pressure ;  the  redness  gradually  gains  in 
extent  on  the  body  and  limbs,  and  is  occasionally 
disseminated  ;  but  when,  in  their  turn,  the  foot  and 
hand  become  affected,  they  acquire  a  degree  of 
swelling  and  redness  far  greater  than  that  assumed 
by  the  eruption  in  any  other  region.  The  genital 
organs  sometimes  sphacelate,  in  consequence  of  the 
local  inflammation,  and  in  many  cases  acquire  an 
emphysematous  appearance.  The  pubes  is  not  the 
only  part  from  which  the  erysipelas  may  take  its 
departure:  it  has  been  observed  to  arise  from  the 
redness  which  surrounds  the  vaccine  pustule,  less 
frequently  from  any  accidental  laceration  of  the  skin, 
or  from  one  of  those  divisions  so  common  in  the 
inguinal  or  other  cutaneous  folds.  The  general 
symptoms  are  interesting  in  many  respects,  and, 
amongst  others,  because  their  mildness  almost  inevi¬ 
tably  leads  the  unwary  to  commit  errorsof  prognosis, 
which  in  i^rivate  practice  are  neither  forgotten  nor 
forgiven.  At  first  the  disease  appears  perfectly 
local;  it  is  not  until  several  days  have  elapsed  that 
general  uneasiness  and  crossness  show  themselves. 
The  colour  of  the  skin,  the  expression  of  the  counte¬ 
nance,  often  remain  for  some  days  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  when  suddenly  an  ashy  cadaverous  pale¬ 
ness  is  observed,  and  with  that  degree  of  intensity 
that  the  child  seems  to  be  sinking  under  copious 
hemorrhage.  The  cry  becomes  incessant,  jactita¬ 
tion  continual,  and  loss  of  sleep  absolute.  These 
signs  are  followed  by  deep  stupor  and  death ;  the 
pulse  is  at  first  frequent,  and  the  heat  ot  the  skin 
ceases  only  during  the  terminal  and  fatal  stupor. 
Convulsions,  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting  are  very  sel¬ 
dom  met  with.  When  the  progress  is  such  as  we 
have  described,  peritonitis  has  occurred — a  frequent 
disease  in  children,  and  one  which  has  not  been 
hitherto  described,  i^a)  The  duration  of  the  disease 

(a)  We  read  in  Rob.  Thomas’s  “  Modern  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Physic,  art.  “  Infantile  Erysipelas,”  dis¬ 
sections  of  such  children  as  have  been  destroyed 
by  this  disease  have  frequently  discovered  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  glued  together,  and  their 
surface  covered  with  an  inflammatory  exudation, 
exactly  similar  to  that  found  in  women  who  have 
died  of  puerperal  fever. — D.  M‘C. 


varies  considerably,  sometimes  being  frightfully 
short,  at  others,  on  the  contrary,  being  prolonged 
so  far  as  three  weeks. 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  cutaneous 
alterations  are  occasionally  the  only  changes  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  when  peritonitis  (a  frequent  complica¬ 
tion)  has  been  present,  the  umbilical  vein  is  often 
found  inflamed  and  filled  with  pus  as  far  as  the 
transversal  furrow  of  the  liver,  and  inflammatory 
secretions  are  found  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  abdominal  viscera. 

Of  the  probable  cause  of  the  malady  we  may  say 
this  much,  that  we  observe  it  principally  when  an 
ill  wind  of  puerperal  fever  blows  over  the  lying-in 
hospitals  of  Paris.  The  children  seem  to  have 
inherited  from  their  mother  a  purulent  diathesis, 
and  they  appear  still  to  be  within  certain  limits 
subject  to  the  same  ailments  as  the  mother,  whose 
constitution  has  so  lately  been  theirs.  The  perito¬ 
nitis  of  the  children  may  be,  therefore,  as  aptly 
termed  puerperal  as  that  of  the  mother,  because  its 
general  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  accompanied  the  last  stage  of 
child-bearing  and  parturition.  It  is  natural  that 
the  skin  should  be  the  seat  of  disease,  because 
that  surface  has  been  so  lately  called  to  perform 
functions  as  new  as  they  are  important ;  in  such 
children  the  umbilical  cicatrix  does  not  form 
readily,  and  is  sometimes  the  occasional,  the  local, 
cause  of  the  cutaneous  disturbance.  With  regard  to 
the  treatment,  we  have  tried  almost  every  local 
application  imaginable,  and  without  success ;  oint¬ 
ments,  lotions,  blisters — even  the  actual  cautery— 
without  suspending  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Three  cases  only  have  we  seen  recover  during  the 
first  mouth  under  the  use  of  the  ethereal  solution 
of  camphor,  and  of  baths  containing  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate;  but  in  how  many  have  we  not  since  tried 
the  same  methods  without  the  slightest  benefit! 

LA  CHARITE. 

By  Professor  Velpeau. 

A  man  of  strong  constitution  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment  for  stricture.  A  small  calculus  was  found 
lying  at  the  back  of  the  constriction,  and  was  ex¬ 
tracted  without  much  trouble,  and  without  any 
incision  being  necessary.  A  catheter  was  passed 
into  the  bladder  with  the  greatest  facility;  the 
patient  was  doing  well,  when  suddenly,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  his  admission,  he  complained  of 
faintness;  tremor  showed  itself,  the  joints  became 
painful,  and  he  expired. 

This  sort  of  accident  has  been  occasionally  met 
with,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto 
properly  understood.  This  form  of  sudden  death 
is  the  result  of  operations  on  the  urethra, sometimes 
of  the  simplest  nature,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
a  catheter.  M.  Velpeau  observed,  he  had  already 
met  with  two  analogous  cases.  One  was  that  of  a 
man  who,  after  three  introductions  of  cathe¬ 
ters,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  a  stricture,  died  on 
the  third  day.  Dissection  did  not  show  any  altera¬ 
tion  capable  of  accounting  for  the  fatal  issue.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  also  affected 
with  stricture,  who,  after  ten  days’  treatment,  be¬ 
came  seized  with  a  gangrenous  erysipelas  of  the 
scrotum,  and  died  in  one  week.  In  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Berard’s  ward,  sudden  death  once  occurred 
after  dilatation  of  the  urethra  with  a  large  bougie. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  hitherto  been  given 
of  these  frightful  accidents,  which,  happening  to  a 
young  surgeon  in  private  practice,  might  unde¬ 
servedly  inj  ure,  perhaps  destroy,  his  prospects  of 
success. 

M.  Velpeau’s  second  case  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
belono-  to  the  same  class  as  that  which  has  recently 
occurred  in  bis  wards.  It  is  not  a  case  of  sudden 
death.  The  following  is  more  d  propos  : — In  1838 
a  patient  was  brought  to  La  Chariie,  in  state  of  in¬ 
toxication  ;  on  examination,  he  was  found  to  be 
affected  with  retention  of  urine ;  the  bladder  rose 
above  the  umbilicus.  The  first  efforts  to  introduce 
the  catheter  were  unsuccessful.  M.  Vidal  (de 
Cassio)  determined  to  make  one  more  trial  betore 
making  an  incision  in  the  perineum,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  open  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture. 
To  his  surprise,  the  catheter  passed  without  diffi¬ 
culty  into  the  bladder,  and  an  enormous  quantity 
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of  urine  was  removed.  Tlie  patient  was  carried 
back  to  liis  bed,  fainted,  and  cxi)ired  after  a  few 
minutes.  No  anatomical  change  was  found  on 
dissection  to  account  for  death,  which  the  surgeon 
attributed  to  a  sudden  removal  of  considerable 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  veins,  and  compared 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  ca.se  to  the  syncope 
occasionally  observed  after  parturition. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Lectukes  on  General  Pathology,  by 
Professor  Andral. 

HEMATOLOGY. 

From  numerous  experiments  of  our  own,  and 
numberless  observations  of  others,  we  may  state  it 
as  a  positively  ascertained  fact  that  the  blood  is 
alkaline.  Vogel,  however,  asserts  that  it  may  from 
the  presence  of  free  lactic  acid,  acquire  an  opposite 
reaction;  but  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  admit  this 
very  surprising  circumstance  in  the  living  subject, 
although  we  acknowledge  that  it  may  have  been 
met  with  in  blood  removed  from  a  dead  body.  On 
the  authority  of  Scherer,  Vogel  asserts  that  the 
blood  was  found  to  be  acid  in  one  case  of  purpura, 
in  several  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  of  puer¬ 
peral  peritonitis;  further  observations  must  con¬ 
firm  Scherer’s  remark,  before  we  can  look  upon  it 
as  correct. 

Under  the  influence  of  disease,  the  blood  may 
retain  the  materials  of  some  of  our  secretions — 
urea — or  the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  for  instance ; 
or  it  may  retain  merely  the  chemical  elements  of 
which  these  materials  are  composed.  The  kidney 
removes  azotised  substances  from  the  circulation  ; 
the  liver,  carbon  and  hydrogen;  and  the  lung, 
carbon ;  hence,  when  the  kidney,  liver,  or  lung 
are  incapacitated  by  disease  from  accomplishing 
their  important  functions,  azote,  carbon,  or  hy¬ 
drogen  will  be  found  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
blood,  unless  another  organ  takes  upon  itself  the 
office  of  secerning  the  superabundant  substance. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  the  frequency  of 
ratty  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  cases  of  phthisis. 

Other  principles  may  also  be  detected  In  diseased 
blood,  which  that  fluid  in  a  healthy  condition  never 
contains  ;  we  refer  to  sugar,  pyine^  carbonate 
and  sulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  presence  of  the 
two  latter  in  the  blood  is  not,  however,  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  We 
have  said  that  gases  may  be  absorbed,  and  we  know 
from  induction,  although  we  cannot  prove  by  che- 
mical  analysis,  that  miasmata  of  various  kinds, and 
the  virus  of  several  diseases,  can  be  mixed  with  the 
Irculating  fluid. 


MICROSCOPIC  STUDY  OF  ALTERATIONS  OF 
THE  BLOOD. 

In  the  healthy  blood,  the  microscope  permits 
to  detect  three  objects,  towards  which  we  must  fii 
direct  your  attention.  1.  The  granules.  2.  T 
blood-discs.  3.  The  white  or  transparent  globuh 
Indeed,  we  shall  not  only  have  to  investigate  t 
modifications  of  which  these  three  elements  a 
susceptible,  but  also  various  new  products  resultii 
from  morbid  action. 

1.  The  granules  of  the  blood  are  very  mu 
smaller  than  the  blood-discs ;  their  diameter  dc 
not  exceed  1-500 ;  they  appear  to  increase  in  qua 
o  merely  formed  of  fibri 

i.  The  globules  were  discovered  in  1673,  : 
Leuwenhoeck,  and  since  his  time  they  had  occ 
sioned  so  many  absurd  hypotheses  that  their  stu 
had  been  almost  abandoned  until  the  last  ten  year 
their  increase  of  quantity,  or  their  diminution,  ca 
not  be  recognised  by  microscopic  research  ;  th 
form  varies  continually,  but  not  from  diseas 
while  submitted  to  observation  they  change  thi 
shape  and  return  to  it  with  the  greatest  facilii 
merely  to  suit  the  mechanical  necessities  of  thi 
passage  through  the  vessels.  They  are  frequent 
observed  to  adopt  the  mulberry  aspect,  and 
were  surprised,  not  to  say  annoyed,  to  read  ir 
“Archives  de  Modecim 
tnat  a  German  mlcroscopist  having  looked  up 
this  mulberry  aspect  as  pathognomonic  of  cane 
reviewer  thought  proper  to  su.spend  his  iud 
ment  of  the  matter.  Now,  this  mulberry  appet 
ance  is  well  known,  and  does  not  in  the  lei 
imply  the  presence  of  cancer— it  is  not  even  i 


compatible  with  health,  being  merely  produced  ^’7 
the  attachment  of  the  fibrin  (viz.,  granules),  to  the 
surface  of  the  blood-discs  during  cougulatiou  :  to 
prove  the  fact,  defibrinate  the  blood,  by  whipping 
it,  &c.,  the  globules  will  never  take  this  appearance 
when  examined  with  the  microscope.  The  nuclei 
of  tlie  globiiks  are  not  visible  in  man  ;  the  colour 
of  the  discs  is  more  or  less  intense  according  to  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  they  are  occasionally  found  to  move 
independently  of  one  another,  and  are  at  other 
times  heaped  up  and  imbricated  like  minute  pieces 
of  coin — a  circumstance  too  often  observed  in  per¬ 
fect  health  to  permit  us  to  consider  it  as  the  result 
of  a  pathological  condition  of  the  blood.  The  spe¬ 
cific  weight  of  the  blood-discs  varies  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  animals  :  in  some  they  sink  very 
rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vase  in  which  they 
have  been  received;  in  others,  they  never  sink 
completely;  the  formation  of  the  bufi’y  coat  of 
blood,  ill  inflammatory  maladies,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  precipitation 
of  its  blood-discs,  or  by  the  slower  coagulation  of 
its  fibrin.  An  ingenious  experiment  of  Professor 
Dumas  shows  that,  so  long  as  the  globules  are  in  i 
coiituct  with  oxygen,  they  preserve  their  form  and 
scarlet  colour  ;  but,  when  deprived  of  that  gas, 
they  very  soon  lose  their  shape  and  natural  hue, 
and  that  they  are  speedily  destroyed.  This  experi¬ 
ment  should  not  be  lost  sight  "of  in  the  study  of 
asphyxia.  When  water  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  globules,  these  bodies  absorb  it,  become  dis¬ 
tended,  and  burst;  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary, 
causes  them  to  exude  their  contents ;  mineral  acids 
coagulate  their  colouring  matter,  and  render  them 
insensible  to  water.  Chlorine,  alcohol,  and  alum 
act  upon  them  in  a  mannersimilar  to  mineral  acids ; 
iodine,  at  first,  seems  to  jiroduce  no  change  in  the 
blood-discs,  but  it  also  renders  them  impenetrable 
to  water.  Alkalies,  ammonia  for  instance,  dissolve 
the  globules  instantaucously  ;  narcotic  alcaloids 
have  no  such  effect  upon  them.  The  action  of  sa¬ 
line  compounds  is  very  variable:  some  destroy, 
others  empty,  the  globule,  according  to  their  acid 
or  alkaline  nature.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  alteration  of  shape  of  the  globules  to  any 
particular  disease. 

3.  The  white  or  transparent  globules  of  the 
blood  are  larger  in  size  than  the  red  blood-discs. 
Many  of  them  contain  numerous  granules,  or  even 
small  nuclei ;  the  quantity  of  these  white  globules 
in  the  blood  is  extremely  variable,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish  any  relation  between  their 
presence  or  absence,  their  increase  or  diminution, 
and  any  predetermined  pathological  state.  These 
bodies,  however,  present  a  considerable  degree  < 
interest  from  their  resemblance  to  pus  globules,  to. 
which  they  have  been  often  mistaken.  In  treating 
of  pus  we  will  point  out  the  differences.  M.  Donne 
asserts  that  the  transparent  globules  of  the  blood 
increase  in  number  in  cases  of  dropsy ;  the  remark 
requires  further  confirmation. 

The  microscope  may  also  detect  in  the  blood  the 
presence  of  new  productions  which  that  fluid  should 
not  contain  in  its  physiological  state ;  when  pus, 
for  instance,  is  found  in  the  circulation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  pus-globules  must  have  passed  through 
the  patent  orifices  of  blood-vessels,  or  that  they 
have  been  formed  in  the  blood ;  their  size  forbids 
the  supposition  that  they  have  been  conveyed  there 
by^endosmosis  or  by  absorption .  When  fresh  pus  is 
niixed  with  blood  in  a  vase,  the  blood-discs  are  not 
changed  in  their  microscopic  aspect  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  pus  in  a  state  of  incipient  decom¬ 
position  is  substituted  for  the  experiment,  the 
blood-globules  very  shortly  disappear,  probably  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  ammonia.  We  may 
infer  that  it  is  particularly  the  introduction  into 
the  vessels  of  that  pus  which  has  been  in  contact 
wi^  _8ir---as  from  wounds — which  will  prove  most 
injurious  in  its  tendencies  to  produce  disease. 

1  18  cancerous  cell  has  been  met  with  in  the 
blood  m  cases  of  advanced  carcinomatous  diathesis, 
n  t  le  inferior  classes  of  animals  it  is  not  un- 
cornmon  to  find  entozoa  in  the  blood ;  in  reptiles, for 
instance,  tbe  occurrence  is  frequent.  Veterinary 
surgeons  also  state  that  they  find,  occasionally, 
hematozoa  in  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  of  the 
i^rse.  In  1843,  MM.  Lafont  and  Gruby  announced 
that  they  had  also  found  living  parasites  in  the 


circulation  of  a  dog.  The  hematozoa  belonged  to 
the  genus  fila'ia,  and  their  diameter  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  blood-discs.  The  two  anatomists  above 
mentioned  examined  carefully  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  found  the  filaria 
nowhere  but  in  the  blood ;  having  pro.secuted  their 
experiments  on  250  dogs,  they  met  five  times  with 
filaria  in  animals  who  enjoyed  apparent  health. 

We  now  come  to  the  study  of  those  physical 
changes  which  are  observed  in  the  blood.  It  is  pur¬ 
posely  that  we  have  placed  their  study  after  the 
chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  that 
fluid,  because  the  crucible  and  the  microscope 
explain  the  physical  changes  in  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  The  blood  may  be  altered  in  its 
colour ;  thus,  when  venous  blood  is  not  vivified  by 
the  coutuct  of  a  gas  fit  for  respiration,  it  passes 
into  the  arterial  system  with  its  black  colour.  We 
have  not  met  with  any  alterations  of  odour  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  disease.  The  solitary  case  reported  by 
Morton,  on  the  authority  of  an  unknown  surgeon 
— ease  in  which  blood  with  a  foeted  smell  escaped 
from  the  vein  of  a  patient— cannot  be  admitted 
I  but  with  the  greatest  distrust.  The  taste  of  the 
blood  will,  of  course,  be  found  to  vary  with  its 
chemical  composition  ;  the  density  varies  from 
1,050  to  1,057,  but,  according  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  its  solid  particles,  great  differences 
will  be  found.  The  viscidity  of  the  blood  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  amount  of  albumen 
which  it  contains ;  it  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
appreciate  properly  the  degree  of  viscidity,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  absence  of  any  instrument,  or  of  any 
fixed  standard  of  comparison.  In  cholera  the  ex¬ 
treme  viscidity  of  the  blood  is  most  remarkable. 
Lauder,  Gaspard,  and  M.  Magendie  have  insti¬ 
tuted  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject :  their 
method  of  research  consisted  in  the  introduction 
into  the  blood-vessels  of  viscid  but  otherwise  in¬ 
nocuous  matter — such  as  oil,  grease,  milk,  arabic 
gum,  &c. ;  in  all  cases  they  found  the  respiration 
much  accelerated,  and  a  more  or  less  rapid  death 
from  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  particularly  in 
the  lungs.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  mechanism 
of  death  during  the  cold  stage  of  cholera.  In  order 
to  complete  the  experiment,  substances  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder — charcoal,  for  instance — also 
were  introduced  into  the  circulation,  but,  the  blood 
not  being  rendered  more  viscid,  the  results  to  the 
animals  were  quite  unimportant. 

M.  Poiseville  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  any  other  cause 
miglit  be  found  to  hasten  or  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  blood  through  the  capillaries.  Both  jugular 
veins  being  opened,  the  experimentalist  introduced 
into  one  a  very  small  quantity  of  prussiate  of 
potass,  and  immedlatelj'  afterwards  the  substance 
which  it  was  his  object  to  test.  From  the  other 
jugular  vein  the  blood  was  received  in  a  vessel 
containing  a  solution  of  the  salt  of  iron,  and  the 
instant  the  fluid  turned  blue  the  substance  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  blood  was  known  to  have  been 
carried  round  through  the  capillary  vessels.  M. 
Poiseville  thus  found  that  some  substances  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  of  quickening  the  circulation, 
such  as  nitrate  of  potass  and  acetate  of  ammonia;  and 
that  others,  on  the  contrary,  like  alcohol,  slacken 
considerably  its  progress.  Let  us  also  remark  that 
the  two  former  substances  have  a  tendency,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  to  liquefy  the  blood. 
The  coagulability  of  the  blood,  which  may  be  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  disease,  is  remarkably  impaired  by 
various  substances:  thus  alkalies,  soda,  nitrate  of 
potass,  ammoniacal  salts,  carbonates  of  potass  and 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  diminish  it ;  and  in  this 
respect,  miasmata  and  venomous  matter  exercise 
upon  the  blood  an  analogous  action.  In  purpura,  in 
scurvy,  in  typhus,  we  find  coagulability  decreased  ; 
and  the  reason  must  be  the  diminution  in  the 
average  quantity  of  fibrin  contained  in  the  blood. 
This  leads  us  naturally  to  the  examination  of  the 
clot  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  by 
which  a  certain  amount  of  blood-discs  and  serum 
are  incarcerated.  The  size  of  the  clot,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  fibrin  and  of  glo¬ 
bules  in  the  blood,  particularly  upon  the  relative 
proportions  in  which  they  stand  towards  each 
other.  Thus  the  volume  of  the  coagulum  is 
greatest  when  the  fibrin  remains  at  its  healthy 
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standard,  and  when  the  globules  are  very  nn- 
merous — as  in  plethora,  for  instance.  The  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  the 
reason  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  clot  in  ])hleginasiEe, 
the  elasticity  of  the  fibrin  expelling  from  the 
coagulum  a  certain  amount  of  water,  which  would 
otherwise  have  swelled  its  volume.  The  clot  is 
smaller  when  the  globules  are  scarce,  and  the  fibrin 
natural,  as  in  chlorosis ;  but  it  becomes  smaller, 
again,  in  cases  of  chlorosis  complicated  with,  any 
phlegmasiae,  pneumonia  for  instance,  because  the 
fibrin  increases,  the  globules  remaining  stationary. 
With  regard  to  the  consistency  of  the  clot,  that 
depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  fibrin 
it  contain.s.  The  huffy  deposit  which  is  observed 
on  the  surface  of  the  blood  in  phlegmasitn  consists 
entirely  of  pure  fibrin,  and  can  only  be  formed 
when  one  of  the  two  essential  conditions  is  present 
—  namely,  an  e.xcessive  quantity  of  fibrin,  or  a 
delay  in  its  coagulation.  One  of  these  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  be  present,  but  several  accessory 
circumstances  may  facilitate  the  production  of  the 
inflammatory  crust.  These  arc — the  escape  of  the 
blood  in  a  continuous,  broad,  and  rapid  stream  j 
its  reception  into  a  vase  sufficiently  deep  j  and  the 
perfect  repose  of  the  fluid  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  phlebotomy  and  coagulation.  In  some  ani¬ 
mals — in  the  horse,  for  instance — this  fibrinous  crust 
is  always  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  clot,  either 
on  account  of  the  slowness  of  coagulation,  or  of  the 
great  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-discs.  Inmentim.- 
ing  an  excessive  quantity  of  fibrin  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  formation  of  the  coat,  we  would 
be  understood  to  imply  excess  relatively  to  the 
globules.  Thus  in  chlorosis,  no  inflammatory 
affection  whatever  being  present,  the  great  diminu¬ 
tion  experienced  by  the  globules  leaves  the  fibrin  in 
excess,  and  may  permit  tlie  formation  of  a  white 
crust  on  the  surface  of  the  coagulum. 

In  the  living  subject  the  blood  may  coagulate 
spontaneously  in  the  heart,  in  the  veins,  or  in  the 
arteries ;  and  this  may  coincide  with  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  inner  lining  of  the  vascular  system', 
or  may  exist  without  any  such  morbid  alteration. 
Dr.  Bouchut  has  sliown  that  this  spontaneous  coa¬ 
gulation  is  far  from  uncommon,  and  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  that  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  so 
frequently  observed  a  short  time  before  the  fatal 
termination  of  chronic  diseases. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  varies  between 
1,025  and  1,027,  and  may  diminish  or  increase  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  change  of  proportions  of  the  solid 
elements  of  the  blood.  It  is  naturally  translucid  ; 
but  it  may  acquire,  from  a  slight  fall  iu  the  fibrin,  a 
reddish  colour,  which  is  observed  frequently  in 
pyrexise,  such  as  measles,  scarlatina,  typhus,  &c. 
In  icterus  a  yellow  hue  of  the  serum  has  been 
noticed,  and  M.  Martin  Solon  asserts  he  has  also 
met  with  this  same  modification  of  colour  in  some 
cases  of  pneumonia  not  complicated  by  jaundice. 
To  this  we  shall  recur.  Vogel  has  also  met  with 
this  colour  in  a  case  of  apoplexy,  and  in  another  of 
arachnitis ;  but,  although  neither  had  icterus  when 
they  died,  who  can  tell  if  it  was  not  on  the  eve 
of  appearing  ?  The  serum  may,  although  it  is 
very  uncommon,  take  a  browni-h  colour.  A  young 
physician,  whose  untimely  death  has  been  a  real 
loss  to  science,  M.  Simon,  of  Berlin,  detected  in 
such  cases  a  special  brown  colouring  matter,  which 
he  called  hemapheline,  and  which  exists  in  smaller 
quantity  in  the  healthy  blood.  The  question,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  pending.  A  whitish  opaque  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  serum  is  also  sometimes  observed,  on 
microscopic  examination,  to  result  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  globules  of  fatty  matter  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pension  ;  ether  restores  to  the  serum  its  natural 
transparency.  Tliis  state  of  the  serum  is  met  with 
when  venesection  has  been  performed  shortly  after 
a  meal ;  but  we  fancy  we  have  also  seen  it  iu  cases 
of  albuminuria,  although  we  do  not  know  if  this 
aspect  of  the  blood  was  here  also  the  result  of  the 
same  cause.  Indeed,  some  other  cases  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  milky  colour  of  the 
serum  may  be  ascribed  to  a  different  origin  than 
the  presence  of  fatty  matter.  Simon,  of  Berlin, 
has  seen  instances  in  which  ether  failed  in  dis¬ 
solving  the  minute  white  globules  in  question,  and 
in  which  they  instantly  disappeared  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid ;  he  conceives  them  to  be 


formed  of  little  grains  of  coagulated  fibrin.  This  opi¬ 
nion,  however,  should  be  received  with  much  reserve, 
although  it  is  in  some  measure  shared  iu  by  Scherer, 
wlio  asserts,  with  Simon,  that  he  has  met  with  this 
milky  appearance  of  the  blood  in  pregnant  women 
suffering  from  tubercular  consumption,  in  a  case 
of  dropsy  attended  with  vertigo,  in  a  drunkard 
subject  to  cerebral  congestion,  and  in  a  ease  of 
granular  disease  of  the  kidney.^  Vogel  surmises 
that  this  milky  colour  may  sometimes  depend  upon 
the  precipitation  of  albumen,  by  the  presence  of 
free  lactic  ucid ;  but  this  is  a  pure  hypothesis 
which  nothing  tends  to  demonstrate.  About 
twenty  years  ago  M.  Chevreul  remarked,  that  in 
children  affected  with  sclerema  the  serum  becomes 
spontaneously  changed  into  a  mass  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  jelly.  It  is  singular  that  this  interesting 
fact  should  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and 
should  for  so  long  a  time  have  been  unnoticed  by 
observers.  (M.  Bouchut  informs  us  that  he  has 
repeated  M.  ChevreuTs  researches  on  this  point, 
but  that  gentleman’s  views  are  not  confirmed  by 
experiments.) 

From  the  blood  emanate  the  fluids  of  our  se¬ 
cretions,  and  to  the  consideration  of  their  altera¬ 
tions  we  now  beg  to  direct  your  attention.  These 
fluids  are  most  variable  in  quantity,  in  quality,  and 
in  composition  ;  you  may  judge  how  numerous 
must  be  their  modifications  by  a  glance  at  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  produce  them.  The  state  of  the 
blood ;  the  condition  of  the  secreting  organs  ;  the 
state  of  the  nervous  system  by  which  all  secretions 
are  so  plainly  governed  j  the  mode  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  and  their 
thousand  changes;  also  tlie  atmospheric  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  the  influence  of  alimentation,  and  of  drinks  ; 
and,  lastly,  age,  sex,  and  -constitution,  are  the 
various  causes  of  alteration  of  the  nature  of  our 
secretions  :  all  secreted  liquids,  with  one  exception 
only,  serosity,  are  separated  from  the  blood  by 
special  elaborating  organs.  It  is  only  in  serosity, 
therefore,  that  we  find  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood.  That  secretion  consists  in  water  holding  in 
solution  albumen  and  some  saline  principles ;  it 
does  not,  however,  contain  as  much  albumen  as 
the  serum  of  the  blood.  Serosity  may  be  said  to 
be  generally  found  on  surfaces  which  are  not  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  any  accumulation  of  fluid  : 
such  are  the  areolae  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  pleurae,  &c.  The  function  of  the  secretion 
seems  to  be  chiefly  to  facilitate  motion.  In  one 
instance,  however,  in  the  ventricular  cavities  of  the 
brain,  and  in  the  arachroid,  the  secreting  surfaces 
are  constantly,  in  health,  separated  by  a  fluid, 
which  is  intended  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  Increase 
of  serous  liquids  in  the  normal  cavities  of  the  body 
can  only  arise  from  a  change  in  the  mode  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  or  from  a  change  in  its  com¬ 
position  :  all  dropsies  can  be  ascribed  to  one  ot 
these  two  causes. 

D.  McCarthy,  D.M.P. 
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Dec.  5  ;  Mr.  Cusack  in  the  Chair. 

RESULTS  OP  A  CASE  OF  TRACHEOTOMY. 

Mr.  Orr  said  he  had,  about  two  years  ago,  laid 
before  the  society  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which 
he  had  performed  this  operation  with  relief  of  the 
symptoms  that  demanded  it.  He  now  again  begged 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  case  in 
consequence  of  its  having,  within  the  last  two 
months,  terminated  fatally  in  a  manner  extremely 
novel  and  interesting. 

The  patient,  a  young  woman  aged  25,  had  suf¬ 
fered  for  many  months  from  symptoms  of  chronic 
laryngitis,  without  any  relief  from  medicine.  The 
severity  of  these  symptoms  having  increased,  and 
ulceration  having,  as  well  as  could  be  determined 
by  the  touch,  evidently  encroached  considerably 
on  the  epiglottis,  the  operation  was  performed  on 
the  1st  of  Nov.,  1844.  A  suspicion  of  disease  in  the 
lungs  caused  an  nnwillinguess  to  operate,  but,  the 
chest  symptoms  being  obscure,  the  operation  was 
performed  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned.  Com¬ 
plete  and  immediate  relief  followed ;  she  rapidly 


regained  flesh  and  strength.  A  sense  of  impending 
suffocation  was  always  experienced  by  her  on  the 
removal  or  closing  of  the  tube.  She  remained  in 
hospital  for  some  months,  and,  on  two  occasions, 
expectorated  a  small,  hard,  whitish  body,  of  the 
size  of  a  lemon-seed,  but  she  threw  them  away,  so 
so  that  nothing  was  known  of  their  nature.  After 
leaving  the  hospital  she  had  occasional  returns  of 
the  dyspnoea,  owing,  it  seemed,  to  attacks  of  cold  to 
which  she  was  very  liable.  In  April  last,  however, 
her  own  expression  was  that  she  never  felt  better  in 
her  life;  and  thus  she  continued  till  the  2nd  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  when,  while  sitting  at  dinner,  she  stopped 
suddenly  to  feed  a  dog,  and  felt  a  gush  of  blood 
issue  from  the  opening  in  the  throat.  She  imme¬ 
diately  pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her  neck  and 
drove  off  to  the  hospital.  The  blood,  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  was  projected  from  the  orifice  of  the 
nula  with  force  and  in  jerks.  The  hemorrhage 
was  restrained  by  means  of  properly -adapted  com¬ 
presses  and  bandaging,  but  any  attempt  to  remove 
the  canula  was  followed  by  increased  hemorrhage; 
this  tube  was,  therefore,  plugged,  and  the  com¬ 
presses  placed  over  it.  The  vascular  excitement 
was  now  considerable,  the  face  being  flushed,  pulse 
120  and  bounding,  and  there  was  strong  pulsation 
communicated  to  the  tube;  but  the  stethoscope 
gave  no  evidence  as  to  tbs  source  of  the  hemorr¬ 
hage,  except  the  negative  one  that  no  aneurismal 
tumour  existed. 

Knowing  that,  if  the  canula  had  opened  any 
vessel  by  ulceration,  its  presence  in  the  wound  must 
prevent  any  hope  of  a  successful  termination  to  the 
case,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  tube  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  suitable  plugging;  but  the  canula 
was  only  withdra  wn  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
when  such  a  gusli  of  blood  rushed  up  by  its  side 
as  obliged  Mr.  Orr  to  push  back  the  instrument, 
under  pain  of  seeing  the  patient  perish  on  the 
instant. 

It  need  only  be  added,  that  the  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  of  hemorrhage  proved  fatal  in  eighty-six 
hours  after  its  first  appearance. 

At  the  dissection,  which  was  conducted  with 
great  care,  it  was  observed  that  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  about  the  bifurcutum  of  the  trachea,  and  the 
great  arteries  and  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
was  converted  into  a  semi-cartilaginous  structure, 
matting  all  the  parts  together  into  one  apparently 
homogeneous  mass,  which,  being  cleared  away,  it 
was  found  that  the  canula  had  worked  its  way 
behind  the  sternum  and  in  front  of  the  trachea, 
whose  rings  were  slightly  torn  iu  some  places,  till 
it  reached  the  arteria  iunominata,  which  it  had 
opened  by  ulceration  almost  close  to  its  origin  fron', 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  semi-cartilaginous  struc¬ 
ture  just  alluded  to  formed  the  sides  of  this  false 
passage.  The  opening  iu  the  innominata  would 
admit  the  entrance  of  a  goose-quill,  and,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  passage  made  by  the 
canula,  was  occupied  by  a  firm  plug  of  coagulum, 
which  commenced  in  the  aorta,  about  an  inch 
before  the  origin  of  the  innominata,  and  appeared 
to  extend  along  the  arch  beyond  that  vessel.  The 
larynx  and  epiglottis  had  very  little  marks  of  dis¬ 
ease;  but  the  edge  of  the  latter  was  thin,  and  in 
parts  irregular,  having  on  its  laryngeal  surface 
depressions,  as  if  from  the  effects  of  ulceration. 
The  upper  part  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and, 
seemingly,  more  transparent  than  the  lower.  The 
lungs,  particularly  the  right,  were  somewhat  con¬ 
gested,  with  old  adhesions  about  the  apices,  and 
contained  several  masses  of  crude  tubercular 
matter. 

This  case,  Mr.  Orr  observed,  was  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  not  only  in  what  miyjbt  be  said  to  be  its 
unique  termination,  but  also  from  the  important 
practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  as  well  as 
the  physiological  speculations  to  which  it  may  give 
rise. 

First.  As  regards  the  actual  condition  of  the 
larynx  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  Many  other 
affections  simulate  chronic  laryngitis,  foremost 
amongst  which,  perhaps,  are  tumours  pressing  on 
the  tube,  and  hysterica;  the  first  of  which  affections 
was  proved  by  the  autopsy  not  to  have  existed  ;  the 
second  might  produce  many  of  the  symptoms  that 
were  present, and,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the 
comparatively  normal  state  of  the  larynx  might  be 
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pointed  to.  That  hysterica  may  have  assisted  in 
aggravating  the  symptoms  was  possible,  but  he 
could  not  admit  it  to  be  the  sole  agent  in  their 
production :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  disease 
commenced  after  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis; 
secondly,  the  restoration  of  the  uterine  secretion, 
at  first  scanty,  was  not  followed  by  the  least  amend¬ 
ment;  thirdly,  there  was  tenderness  ou  pressure 
over  the  larynx— a  point  laid  down  in  Mr.  Ryland’s 
work  as  diagnostic  between  hysteria  and  chronic 
laryngitis ;  lastly,  many  experienced  surgeons,  who 
examined  the  epiglottis  carefully  at  difierent 
periods,  did  not  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  ulceration.  The  possibility  of  the 
restoration  of  this  organ,  after  partial  destruction, 
would  be  denied  by  many  ;  but  we  know  it  to  be 
capable  ofincreased  growth, as  shown  by  a  specimen 
in  the  Park-street  Museum,  which  measures  two 
inches  in  length,  and  to  which  the  terms  “  leaf-like 
expansion  of  the  epiglottis”  has  been  applied  by 
Dr.  Stokes.  If  capable  of  increased  growth,  then 
why  may  it'  not  also  be  capable  of  reproduction  ? 
Nor  did  he  think  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  author,  how¬ 
ever  accurate,  should  outweigh  actual  observation. 

If  the  tubercles  existed  in  the  lung  previous  to 
the  operation,  it  is  a  fact  of  great  practical  import¬ 
ance  in  weighing  the  propriety  of  an  operation. 
Of  their  previous  existence  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  such  having  been  strongly  suspected  at  first, 
and  the  operation  in  consequence  deferred  to  the 
last  for  fear  of  hastening  their  progress;  besides, 
since  the  operation,  there  were  never  any  more 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  than  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  observed.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  chance  of 
tubercles,  in  an  early  stage,  not  being  hastened  to 
suppuration  by  tracheotomy,  it  might  e.xtend  hopes 
of  relief  where  the  hand  is  now  withheld  through 
fear  of  the  consequences. 

Again,  the  case  is  strongly  impressive  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  watching  cases  in  which  a  tube  is  required 
to  be  worn,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  termination 
BO  unhappy. 

It  is  plain  that,  from  the  moment  a  false  passage 
begins  to  be  formed,  the  use  of  the  canula  becomes 
unnecessary,  as  no  air  can  pass  through  it ;  here 
the  false  passage  had  evidently  been  the  work  of 
some  months.  A  straight  tube  would  probably 
have  prevented  the  fatal  result,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  this  in  cases  where  the  tube  is  to  be 
worn  by  a  patient  removed  from  the  surgeon’s  eves. 

In  the  discussion,  the  principal  features  of  the 
case  were  alluded  to  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  seen  the  patient  when  living;  nnd  the  fact  of 
the  epiglottis  having  been  originally  diseased  w-as 
insisted  on,  notwithstanding  its  present  apparently 
normal  condition. 

The  Chairman  felt  much  diffidence  in  offering 
any  observations  on  the  case,  from  having  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  during  life ;  but  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  fraught  with  interest  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  physical  exami¬ 
nation  gave  evidence  of  sufficient  disease,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  obstructed 
respiration,  fully  to  justify  the  performance  of  the 
operation;  but  he  would  venture  to  suggest  the 
probability  of  the  laryngeal  disease  having  originally 
been  of  that  species  so  constantly  attendant  on 
tubercular  lungs.  Suppose,  then,  oedema  of  the 
larynx  and  epiglottis  to  have  existed  here 
it  would,  no  doubt,  have  conveyed  that  crispy 
feel  so  deceptive  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
He  was  quite  of  opinion  that  a  generally  cede- 
matous  condition  of  the  larynx  would  render  the 
operation  necessary,  and,  if  he  were  right  in  his  con¬ 
jecture,  it  would  appear  that  the  operation  had 
been  the  means  of  completely  curing  the  laryngeal 
affection,  from  the  state  of  perfect  quietude  in  which 
the  organ  was  thereby  placed.  This  view  of  the 
case  would  account  for  the  total  absence  of  disease 
on  dissection. 

Professor  Benson  made  some  lengthened  re¬ 
marks  on  the  case;  a  contemplation  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  which,  he  said,  led  him  to  propose 
a  more  general  adoption  of  the  operation  in  ques¬ 
tion.  As  a  means  of  prolonging  life,  for  instance 
in  many  cases  of  combined  pulmonary  and  la¬ 
ryngeal  phthisis,  it  would  be  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  The  laryngeal  affection  in  these  instances  is 
usually  much  the  more  distressing  one,  and  great 


relief  would  be  so  far  afforded.  Then  the  results 
of  the  foregoing  case  go  to  prove  that  the  progress 
of  the  disease  in  the  lungs  would  not  at  all  be 
hastened  by  it. 

Tube  for  Examining  the  Urethra. — Dr.  R.  T. 
Mathy  exhibited  to  the  society  a  tube  and  reflector, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Avery,  ofLondon,  for  examining 
the  urethral  cancer.  The  reflector  is  a  concavo- 
convex  circular  tinplate,  of  about  four  or  five  inches 
diameter,  having  in  its  centre  an  orifice,  through 
which  the  surgeon  (placed  at  the  convex  side  of  the 
reflector)  looks  into  the  tube  as  it  lies  in  the 
urethra.  The  tube  has  a  funnel-shajted  commence¬ 
ment,  which  receives  a  strong  light  from  the  re¬ 
flector  and  transmits  it  along  the  tube,  enabling 
the  operator  to  ascertain  the  precise  condition  of  a 
stricture. 

Partial  Dislocation  of  the  Inferior  Maxillce. — Mr. 
Lestrange  exhibited  casts  of  the  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior  maxillse  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  partial 
dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  had  occurred  from  a 
long-continued  habit  of  biting  straws.  The  gentle¬ 
man  was  under  the  impression  that  the  depravity 
arose  from  inequality  in  his  teeth,  and  came  to  Mr. 
Lestrange  for  the  purpose  of  having  Borne  of  them 
removed.  Reduction  was  readily  effected  by  means 
of  a  tablespoon  introduced  into  the  mouth,  with 
which  a  gradual  and  sufficient  amount  of  pressure 
was  made. 
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Journal  published  at  its  rnon  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  Jaynes  Angerstem  Carfrae,  or  ayi  order 
on  some  party  in  town.  One  Gumea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  for  tyoelve  moyiths. 
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No  yiunxber  of  the  Medical  Times  cayi  be  for¬ 
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A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times” — very  desirable  to  those  yoho 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  ayid 
easy  of  reference— ynay  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  ynade  to  the  trade. 

Gentleyncfi  whose  subscriptions  have  expired  this 
week  will  oblige  us  by  forwarding  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  their  subscriptions  for  1847. 

The  Memorial  of  the  College  of  Phyjsiciayis  shall 
appear,  with  some  commeyits,  m  our  next  number. 

We  are  obliged  to  adjourn  the  publication  of  ”  The 
Great  Longman  case”  till  our  next. 

A  complains  that  the  Apothecaries'  Com¬ 

pany  encourage  chemists  to  prescribe,  ayid  that 
these  druggists  are  permitted  by  the  registrar  of 
the  parish  to  sign  certificates  of  death.  We  can- 
iiot  credit  the  former  part  of  his  statenient  ;  buit 
it  is  by  yio  means  improbable  that  the  latter  may 
be  correct,  as  registrars  are  often  very  euirous 
animals. 

Dr.  Wright’s  course  of  clinical  lectures  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  next  week. 

The  official  abstracts  of  the  proceediyigs  of  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  and  Pathological  Societies 
shall  appyear  in  an  early  number. 

Mr.  Browne’s  coynmunication  will  be  published  in  an 
early  yiumber. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Brooke's  case  of  fracture, 
which  will  be  inserted  m  an  early  yiumber  of  the 
Medical  Times.  Press  of  ynatter  prevents  its  im- 
■yyiediate  hisey'tion. 

Zeta.  Ihe  purchaser  of  a  practice  becomes  its 
actual  possessor  so  soon  as  the  practice  is  sold 
and  the  purchase-money  paid,  lie  wUl  therefore 
be  at  ^  oyice  entitled  to  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
practice,  provided  no  sjyecial  agreey/ient  to  the  coyi- 
trary  be  eyvtered  into  by  the  parties. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Waite,  the  eynment  dentist,  Juts 
also  made  soyyie  experiynents  in  the  Borough,  with 
the  vapour  of  ether ,  with  a  view  to  render  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  teeth  painless.  From  the  successful 


result  of  these  trials,  he  has  expressed  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  resortmg  to  the  use  of  this  vapour  tyi  more 
iyyipyortant  cases. 

A  Constant  Reader. —  There  is  coyisiderable  legal 
doubt  ayid  difficultly  hi  the  evasions  he  mentions. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
payiy  would  prefer  ihe  prosecutioyi  of  unlicensed 
practitioners  to  those  of  members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeoyis.  We  would  recommend  hhn  to  b  e- 
come  a  licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company ,  if 
practicable  ;  and  he  will  not  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  by  joining  the  National  ^Institute. 

Mr.  Haymer. — Neither  the  holder  of  a  foreign 
diploma,  nor  a  fellow  or  associate  of  the  College 
of  Physiciayis  of  Edinburgh,  is  legally  capable  of 
acting  as  an  apothecary  in  England ;  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  amenable  to  a  prosecution,  if  any  one 
thinks  it  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  to  in¬ 
stitute  it. 
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Will  contahi  the  following  Courses  of  Lectures • 

1 .  A  Short  Course  of  Lectures  on  some  important 
Points  of  Surgery,  by  W.Fergussoyi,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Professor  of  Surgery  to  King's  College,  ayid  Surgeon 
to  Kmg's  College  Hospital. 

2.  A  Course  of  Surgery,  by  S.  Cooper,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgenj  to  Uyiiversity  College, 
and  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  kc. 

3.  *1  Course  of  Lectures,  Clinical  and  Geyieral, 
by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin. 

The  Lectures  of  Dr.  Wright,  Dumas,  and  Sir 
Benjayniyi  Brodie  will  also  be  continued. 

Other  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Papers  are  also 
in  preparation,  ayid  tcill  be  speedily  anyiounced. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1847. 

OUR  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty-six  has 
quietly  passed  away,  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  has  beens ;  and  its  successor  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  line  of  chronology.  Eighteen  Hundred 
AND  Forty-seven,  in  the  second  day  of  its 
existence,  smiles  upon  our  editorial  article  as 
blandly  as  we  could  wish.  We  greet  our  new 
acquaintance  on  the  road  of  time,  as  we  would 
any  other  friend  with  whom  an  intimacy  is  half 
made  at  the  very  moment  of  introduction ;  and, 
if  our  intercourse  with  its  immediate  progenitor 
is  a  matter  to  judge  by,  we  venture  the  belief 
that  ere  we  get  to  this  very  same  side  old  Sol 
again,  the  period  intervening  will  neither  have 
been  wanting  in  profit  nor  pleasure.  We  are 
now  speaking  editorially,  and,  as  the  retrospective 
is  a  somewhat  valid  means  of  pronouncing  upon 
the  prospective,  we,  perhaps,  cannot  do  better 
at  this  moment  than  glance  at  what  we  have 
effected  in  the  twelve  months  that  are  gone,  in 
order  to  anticipate  what  we  may  be  likely  to 
effect  in  the  twelve  months  to  come.  In  doing 
this,  which  is  nothing  more  than  rendering 
common  justice  to  ourselves,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  putting  our  readers  in  possession  of 
a  clue  whereby  to  obtain  a  pretty  clear  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  we  are,  and  of  what  we  have  done, 
and  intend  to  do,  in  the  service  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  We  call  this  “  Our  New  Y'^ear’s  Gift” 
— we  offer  it  right  willingly  to  the  many,  who, 
we  feel  assured,  will  be  glad  to  have  it  at  our 
hands. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  and  pleasure — 
were  it  otherwise  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say 
»o — that  we  look  through  the  scientific  part  of 
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the  Medical  Times  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
We  learn,  therefore,  that  we  have  been  amongst 
the  busiest,  and  we  hope  the  best,  of  the  chro¬ 
niclers  who  have  dealt  with,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  profession,  standard  truths  for  its  service.  In 
recounting  these  things,  we  do  it  the  more  wil¬ 
lingly,  from  a  conviction  that  no  other  journal, 
English  or  Foreign,  has  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  upon  the  same  terms,  furnished  any¬ 
thing  in  volume  or  in  value  like  the  infbrmatian 
we  have  given. 

Of  original  lectures  we  have  had  a  continua¬ 
tion,  and  anample  one  too,  of  Pinel,  “  On  the 
Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Brain.”  These 
have  been  most  ably  translated  by  Dr.  Costello, 
and  enriched,  also,  by  valuable  notes  and  obser¬ 
vations,  the  result  of  bis  own  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  on  this  important  topic.  The  complete 
series  will  be  found  one  of  the  richest  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  department  of  physiology  and  pa¬ 
thology  in  any  language. 

Tw'enty-four  of  a  complete  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  “  Diseases  of  the  Skin,”  by  Mr. 
Startin,  have  been  placed  upon  our  pages; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  their  able  author  to 
state  that  he  has  rendered  good  service  to  the 
profession  by  his  original  classification  and 
judicious  views,  pathological  and  remedial,  of 
these  troublesome  affections. 

The  valuable  reports  on  “  Diseases  of  Fe¬ 
males,”  by  Dr.  Rigby,  have  been  extensively 
continued  in  our  columns ;  additionally  to  which 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting,  from 
the  same  distinguished  source,  an  elaborate 
course  of  lectures  on  “  Practical  Midwifery.” 
To  say  that  these  have  fully  sustained  the  high 
reputation  of  their  author  is  to  give  them  no 
scanty  praise,  and  yet  not  more  than  they 
merit. 

Mr.  Guthrie’s  admirable  discoures  on  some 
of  the  more  important  departments  of  Surgery, 
at  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
we  have  done  our  readers  the  service  to  give  in 
full  detail;  and  we  feel  certain  that  nothing 
we  have  given  would  receive  a  more  cordial 
welcome  from  the  best  class  of  the  profession. 

A  series  of  able  lectures  by  Leroy  D’Etiolles, 
on  “  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  and  its  Treat¬ 
ment,”  excellently  translated  by  Mr.  Foote,  we 
have  also  issued;  and  from  the  distinguished 
Civiale  we  have  funished  some  most  valuable 
“  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,” 
skilfully  translated  by  Mr.  Brett. 

From  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  we  have  had 
a  collection  of  clinical  discourses  on  some 
important  forms  of  disease ;  these  have  been 
as  fertile  in  the  opportunities  of  practical 
illustration,  as  they  have  been  judicious  in 
pathological  discrimination,  and  in  the  display 
of  rational  treatment. 

The  complete  course  of  “  Lectures  on  Hernia,” 
by  Professor  South,  which  we  have  given, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  most  acceptable  to  our 
many  readers,  not  only  for  the  completeness  of 
their  literature,  but  for  their  scientific  precision 
and  practical  good  sense. 

The  “  Lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry,”  by 
Dumas,  which  are  still  being  continued,  are  well 
worthy  his  distinguished  name,  and  furnish 
abundant  proof,  were  such  necessary,  how 


careful  we  are,  on  all  subjects,  to  provide  the 
best  materials  from  the  best  men. 

Finally,  to  have  done  with  lectures :  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  year  has  broughtus  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  Clinical  Series,  from  a  source  equally 
erudite  and  sparkling.  If  our  readers  have 
perused  them  with  the  pleasure  and  interest 
with  which  we  have  dwelt  on  them  ourselves, 
we  shall  consider  that  we  are  privileged  to 
give  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
as  well  as  valuable,  courses  of  lectures  which 
have  recently  made  the  acquaintance  of  pe¬ 
riodical  literature. 

The  Weekly  Report  from  our  Correspondent 
in  France  has  constantly  abounded  with  the 
choicest  scientific  information  the  Continent 
has  had  to  bestow.  All  the  most  recent  and 
valuable  discoveries,  and  the  application  of  them 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine  and  surgery,  have 
found  an  immediate  place  in  our  columns, 
which  have  constituted  the  sole  source  of  weekly 
information,  from  abroad,  for  the  practitioner 
at  home.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
enlarge  upon  the  value  and  novelty  of  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Medical  Times.  Its  efficacy 
and  usefulness  are  sufficiently  attested  in  the 
good  opinion  of  our  numerous  readers,  whose 
especial  interest  we  shall  not  be  remiss  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  provide  for,  in  this  branch  as  in 
others  of  our  journalism. 

Of  Hospital  Reports  we  have  had  a  most 
ample  supply — more,  by  far,  than  has  been 
contained  in  all  the  rest  of  the  English  Weekly 
Medical  Journals  put  together.  It  was  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  great  value  of  these  things,  to  the 
practitioner  and  the  student,  that  induced  us  to 
offer  three  handsome  prizes,  of  different  value, 
for  the  best  series  of  Hospital  Reports.  That  we 
were  not  wrong  in  our  design,  nor  the  adjudi¬ 
cators  in  their  decision,  is  sufficiently  attested 
in  the  character  of  the  contributions  which 
have  graced  our  paper — respectively — by  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary, 
Mr.  I’ Anson  and  Mr.  Anderson,  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital.  They  have  done  excellent  credit  to 
their  several  authors,  who  cannot  fail  to  derive 
much  practical  benefit  from  the  discipline  they 
thus  underwent,  as  observers,  narrators,  and 
commentators  on  disease  ;  and  who  must  take, 
thus  early,  a  good  professional  status  for  the 
evidence  they  have  given  of  professional  skill. 
We  have  already  announced  our  intention  of 
repeating  these  prizes  during  the  present  year ; 
and  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  hospital 
students  to  the  fact,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  a 
careful  report  of  cases,  and  deliberative  opinion 
upon  them,  are  of  the  first  consequence  in 
making  a  scientific  and  a  successful  prac¬ 
titioner. 

Of  other  Hospital  Reports  which  have 
abounded  in  our  pages  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  speak.  Their  practical  import  and 
application  have  been  sufficiently  attested  in 
their  naked  evidence. 

Of  Original  Contributions  we  have  bad  a 
stock  so  numerous  as  to  leave  us  no  space  to 
consider  them  in  detail.  Whilst,  however,  we 
offer  our  best  thanks  to  our  many  valued  cor¬ 
respondents  for  their  obliging  services,  we  can¬ 
not  help  particularizing  the  following  serial 
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articles,  as  eminently  deserving  our  especial 
notice  on  the  score  of  merit. 

Prize  Essay  on  Purulent  Absorption,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Cases  and  Experiments,  by  Dr. 
Rayner;  On  Ovariotomy,  and  on  the  Thera¬ 
peutic  Properties  of  Ox-gall,  by  Dr.  Clay ; 
Notices  of  Brazilian  Medical  Journalism  and 
Practice,  Clinical  Notes,  and  on  Ethnological 
Scienae  in  its  Relations  to  Medicine  and  Phy¬ 
siology,  by  Dr.  De  Gumbleton  Daunt;  On  the 
Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body,  by  Mr. 
Braid ;  On  the  Cerebral  Circulation  and  its 
Relations  to  Disease  of  the  Brain,  and  Treatment 
thereof,  by  Mr.  Fletcher;  Practical  Remarks 
on  Local  and  General  Treatment  by  Iodine,  by 
by  M.  Lugol,  translated  by  Mr.  Markwick; 
Remarks  on  some  Points  connected  with 
Diabetes,  by  M.  Bouchardat,  translated  by  Mr. 
Markwick;  Reflections  and  Observations  on 
Insanity,  by  Dr.  Williams. 

Of  the  Meetings  of  Learned  Societies  we  have 
regularly  given  the  fullest  account.  The  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London ; 
the  Pathological,  the  Ethnological,  the  Statis¬ 
tical,  the  Microscopical,  the  Westminster  Medi¬ 
cal,  the  Dublin  Pathological,  and  Surgical,  with 
some  others,  have  regularly  had  the  results  of 
their  proceedings  transferred  to  our  pages.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  these  have  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  value,  as  being  a  condensation  of  lead¬ 
ing  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Medical  News,  though  a  comparatively  incon¬ 
siderable  subject,  has  not  been  a  neglected  one, 
for  we  have  w'eekly  given  whatever  professional 
gossip  would  be  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 

In  our  Leader  department  we  have  used  our 
best  efforts  to  sustain  the  character  of  inde¬ 
pendent  journalism.  At  the  risk  of  sometimes 
being  charged  with  personality,  we  have  fear¬ 
lessly  contended  for  principle.  In  these  things 
an  absoluteness  and  daring  of  expression  are 
often  called  for,  to  keep  our  sentiments  from 
the  curse  of  mawkishness.  That  ours  have  never 
had  this  character,  even  our  bitterest  enemies  are 
constrained  to  say ;  that  they  never  shall  have  it, 
whilst  we  love  the  profession,  and  rejoice  in  its 
support,  is  the  honest  intention  of  our  heart ! 
We  shall  continue  to  fight  the  great  battle  of 
the  profession’s  privileges,  as  we  have  hitherto 
fought  it,  without  regard  to  bribery  on  the  one 
side,  or  bullying  on  the  other.  We  will  neither 
be  bought  nor  browbeaten  into  a  neglect  of 
first  principles,  and  of  the  dearest  and  most 
sacred  objects  of  the  profession.  With  the 
numbers  on  our  side — those  /or  whom  we  la¬ 
bour,  and  with  tchom  we  shall  gladly  share  the 
fate,  be  it  good  or  evil,  awaiting  us — with  these y 
we  say,  we  will  continue  the  contest  for  our 
rights  and  liberties,  and  hail  the  advent  of  the 
decision  that  shall  adjudge  them.  The  insigni¬ 
ficant  few — the  puppets  in  high  places — whose 
nominal  distinctions  it  is  our  glory  to  laugh  at, 
may  despise  the  general  practitioner,  but  we 
will  fight  his  battle  notwithstanding,  and  the 
harder  for  it.  Envious  compeers,  beaten  out  of 
all  rivalry,  may  threaten  with  actions,  injunc¬ 
tions,  informations,  and  what  they  like — we  can 
afford  to  smile  at  their  impotence,  and  pardon 
their  presumption.  They,  too,  may  fire  a  secret 
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shot  at  the  profession  they  have  deserted,  and 
hy  which  they  are  despised,  if  they  like,  but  it 
must  come  through  us;  and,  they  may  rely 
upon  it,  we  can  return  the  broadside  with  full 
interest. 

To  the  great  principles  which  we  have  hitherto 
observed,  as  well  in  the  science  as  in  the  po¬ 
litics  of  our  profession,  we  shall  continue 
firm.  In  nothing  shall  we  deviate  from  them, 
except  to  make  ourselves  further  useful  to  our 
brethren.  At  all  times  their  interests  will  be 
zealously  watched  over  by  us,  with  our  best  at¬ 
tention — at  all  times  shall  those  interests  com¬ 
mand  our  unyielding  and  best  advocacy  ! 

In  promising  these  things  to  our  friends  and 
patrons  for  the  time  to  come,  we  beg  leave  to 
wish  them,  in  all  sincerity,  a  happy  new 

YEAR  ! 


REGISTRATION  WITHOUT  REFORM. 

If  a  man  really  want  an  absurd  idea,  he  has 
only  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  Registration  Bill 
as  the  professional  measure  of  Reform.  A  more 
absurd  scheme — more  out  of  time,  place,  and  need 
— could  scarcely  come  before  us.  It  is  a  “lame 
and  impotent  ”  somethiing  which  has  neither 
commencement,  middle,  nor  conclusion.  It 
creates  nothing — save  an  appointment  or  two : 
remodels  nothing,  not  even  one  out  of  our 
twenty  licensing  bodies  :  its  organization  is  one 
of  confusion,  its  enactment  one  of  chaos.  It  is 
a  mere  legalization  of  evil  on  pessimist  prin¬ 
ciples!  One  praise  is  asked  for  it — begged, 
rather — and  it  is  sufficiently  worth  a  moment’s 
smile  to  be  noted.  This  great  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  positively  enable  a  patient  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  legitimate  practitioner  from  a  quack  ! 
Now  that — charitably  supposingit  true — is  some¬ 
thing  \try— very  well  worth  a  profession’s 
quarter  of  a  century’s  agitation  1  Brodie,  and 
Perry  and  Co.,  will  be  no  longer  mistaken 
for  each  other !  Aston  Key,  and  Curtis  and 
Co.,  are  for  the  future  not  to  be  put  down 
in  the  same  run  of  practice !  The  poor 
man — not  a  poor  man  either,  for  his  mis¬ 
takes  are  of  no  consequence — the  rich  man, 
wanting  Guthrie,  will  by  no  chance  walk  into 
Dr.  Eady’s.  Is  not  that  a  thing  worthy  to 
fight  for  ?  Such  horrid  blunders  can,  in  future, 
be  committed  by  no  Dives  of  that  select  body 
who  yet  prefer  a  legitimate  practitioner  to  a 
quack,  provided  always— as  the  act  says— that 
the  said  Dives  will  only  go  to  Somerset 
House  and  consult  the  register  !  How  grand  a 
reform  I  How  consolatory  I  Imagine  this  po¬ 
tent  bill  of  reform — a  bill  that  will  actually  make 
even  its  author  distinguishable  from  a  quack  1 
The  omnipotence  of  Parliament  truly  !  Could 
it  be  better  employed  ?  Could  it  be  more  hardly 
tested,  or  more  conclusively  placed  beyond 
doubt?  By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  legiti¬ 
mate  practitioner  distinguished  by  act  of  Par¬ 
liament  from  the  quack  ;  in  some  cases  tis  the 
only  distinction  practicable.  Only  we  would 
suggest  that  a  register  be  made  on  "the  register, 
so  that  we  might  have  a  second  distinc¬ 
tion — the  distinction  of  the  non-quackish 
legitimates  from  the  quackish  legitimates. 
Alas  1 — we  fear  it  much — there  would  be  little 
honour,  and  less  profit,  to  have  one’s  namd  on 


a  register  to  which  every  and  any  diploma — no 
matter  what  the  purchase — would  give  peremp¬ 
tory  right  of  admission  !  Distinction,  indeed, 
from  quaeks !  As  well  call  it  “distinction  among 
them”  !  Imagine  the  illustrious  name  of  the 
bill’s  author  in  the  midst  of  advertising  no¬ 
torieties,  flanked  by  long  files  of  hydropatliists, 
homceopathists,  and  the  other  recipients  in 
turns  of  daring  assaults  and  humble  apologies, 
and  a  lusty  voice  crying  out — “  Distinction 
from  quacks  for  ever!”  Great  distinetion,  cer¬ 
tainly  !  We  should  be  loath,  we  own,  to  share  it. 

We  wish  we  eould  speak  as  light-heartedly  of 
this  mountebank  bill’s  evils  as  we  can  afford 
to  do  of  its  advantages.  Make  it  law  to-day, 
and  medical  education  is  destroyed  to-morrow. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  it  involves 
an  inundation  of  the  profession  by  half-educated 
persons.  The  register  would  establish  such  a 
nominal  equality  among  all  inscribed  on  its  list 
that  a  young  man  would  hardly  have  a  motive 
for  avoiding  the  institution,  whether  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  Continent,  which 
would  give  him  a  legitimate  title  to  be  registered 
on  the  easiest  and  cheapest  terms.  Is  a  man 
rejected  at  the  Hall?  Is  he  found  unworthy 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ?  Is  he  turned  back 
from  the  College  of  Physicians?  What  cares 
he  ?  There  is  a  bankrupt  establishment  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  Germany  where  a  diploma  only  awaits 
his  purchase,  and  a  few  days  sees,  him  under 
the  nose  of  his  rejecting  examiners,  a  legitimate 
physician,  distinguished  by  Parliamentary  regis¬ 
tration  from  the  quack !  With  such  facilities  be¬ 
fore  him,  what  is  the  use  of  hard  work  to 
the  student?  Why  pay  largely  for  medical 
works  and  celebrated  courses?  Why  even 
trouble  the  grinder?  No  study,  one  half 
the  time,  less  fees,  will  secure  him  all 
he  wants — a  diploma  and  registration ;  and 
he  snaps  his  fingers  at  the  “  dubs  ”  here, 
the  “  pures”  there,  or  the  “  old  hags  ”  farther 
off!  The  present  system  of  medical  education 
is,  in  all  conscience,  bad  enough— but,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  from  the  public  spirit  of  some  of  the 
examining  bodies,  aided  largely  by  local  pri¬ 
vileges,  it  has  shown  a  disposition  to  rise.  But 
remove  those  privileges,  dishearten  that  public 
spirit,  make  the  shortest— the  worst— education 
as  publicly  useful,  honourable,  and  legitimate 
as  the  best — and  what  follows  ?  What  but  this 
—that  the  best-intentioned,  in  self-defence,  are 
compelled  to  abate  the  rigour  of  their  regula¬ 
tions;  to  make  their  examinations  less  and  less 
a  test  of  competency;  to  reject  the  incompetent 
with  less  frequency;  and  to  come  dowm  to  that 
level  of  easy  admission  which  must  overrun 
the  profession  with  low  and  ill-educated  prac¬ 
titioners. 

The  truth  is,  the  registration  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  only  the  smallest  part  of  medical 
reform;  and,  coming  without  that  medical 
reform,  is  like  a  digestive  pill  to  the  wretch  that 
is  famishing,  or  doubly-gilt  buttons  to  him 
that  is  without  raiment.  The  basis  of  all  reform 
is  medical  education.  Secure  that;  secure  that 
men  are  not  quacks,  and  then  we  may  have 
schemes,  if  then  indeed  they  are  even  necessary, 
to  distinguish  them  by  act  of  Parliament  from 
those  that  are.  But  a  mere  Registration  Bill  that 
allows  any  kind  of  education  to  give  a  man  a 


medical  title,  and  that  on  the  quickest  and  easiest 
principles  possible,  is  in  fact  but  a  bill  that  makes 
quacks  in  the  first  place,  and  then  declares  that 
they  are  not  quacks  in  the  second.  A  thorough 
medical  education,  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
below  par,  w'ould  make  a  Parliamentary  register 
of  very  little  consequence :  there  can  be  no 
greater  protection  against  quackery  than  the 
existence  of  a  first-rate  body  of  practitioners, 
who  will  want  very  little  assistance  to  keep 
themselves  distinguishable  from  quacks.  De¬ 
press,  reduce,  degrade  your  medical  education, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  a  thousand  Registration 
Bills  will  fail  to  give  the  only  merit,  paltry  as  it 
is,  it  ventures  to  lay  claim  to. 

Against  any  Registration  Bills  coming  alone 
— any  of  this  frill-without-shirt  legislation — 
there  is  no  part  of  the  medical  profession  not 
interested. 

1.  All  persons  connected  with  any  of  the 
present  licensing  bodies,  who  wish  to  uphold 
protracted  curricula  of  study  and  severe  ex¬ 
aminations,  must  be  against  it.  So  also  must 
be  ; — 

2.  All  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  system 
inevitably  leading  to  an  inundation  on  us  of 
half  educated  and  half-competent  practitioners. 

In  other  words,  all  the  respectable  conflicting 
parties  in  the  war  of  medical  interests  have  here 
a  common  cause  of  resistance.  Need  we,  then, 
say  one  word  more  about  the  merits  or  possible 
success  of  such  a  bill  ?  If  we  had,  that  word 
should  be  its  unfortunate  author’s  name. 


MiSCELLASiSEOUS  GOF.RESPOI\IDEI\ICE. 
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CORONER’S  COURTESY! 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.) 

Sir, — If  not  encroaching  too  much  on  your 
valuable  space,  you  would  oblige  me  by  inserting 
in  your  next  number  the  following  specimen  of 
a  coroner’s  courtesy  On  Monday  morning  last, 
I  was  called  to  38,  Great  Wild  street,  to  see  a 
woman,  named  Shelton,  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Finding  such  to  be  the  case,  I,  in  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  cause  for  her  sudden  decease,  wrote 
to  the  coroner,  Thos.  Wakley,  Esq.,  requesting  his 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  inquest  being 
held  on  the  body.  Not  having  received  an  an¬ 
swer  to  my  letter,  I  wrote  again  to  the  said 
coroner,  late  on  Tuesday  evening.  Wednesday 
evening  having  arrived,  without  any  answer  as  to 
the  inquest,  I  sent  down  to  the  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  to  say,  that,  not  having  heard  from  the 
coroner,  they  had  better  proceed  with  the  funeral 
arrangements.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  on  hearing 
that  not  only  had  the  coroner  been  there,  but 
that  an  inquest  had  actually  been  held  some 
hours  previously,  and  a  verdict  of  “  Natural 
death”  returned.  In  the  first  place,  I  much 
question  the  propriety  of  such  a  verdict,  seeing 
that  no  proper  inquiry  was  instituted.  The  wo¬ 
man,  it  is  true,  had  been  troubled  at  times  with 
asthma,  but  by  no  means  of  so  violent  a  nature‘as 
likely  to  end  fatally.  On  the  Sunday  she  dined  at  her 
son’s,  and  expressed  herself  how  well  she  felt.  A 
person  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  left  her  alive 
and  well  at  eight  o’clock  the  following  morning, 
about  to’  partake  of  her  breakfast ;  in  two  hours 
afterwards  she  was  found  dead  in  bed.  I 
w'ould  ask  you,  Mr,  Editor,  was  this  a  case  for  a 
P.M.  or  not  ?  In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  be 
informed  whether  this  M.P.  of  a  coroner  is  con¬ 
versant  with  the  common  courtesies  due  from  one 
gentleman  to  another;  or  whether  he  knows  in 
what  gentlemanly  behaviour  consists  ?  His  code 
of  politeness  is  certainly  an  odd  one,  judging 
from  the  above  specimen  of  it ;  not  only  did  he 
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fail  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  either  of  my 
letters,  but,  although  the  inquest  was  held  not 
one  hundred  yards  from  where  I  am  residing,  he 
never  had  the  common  politeness  to  send  me 
word  that  I  was  or  was  not  wanted. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  W.  Bradley,  M.R.C.S. 

42,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sib, — In  reply  to  Dr.  Woollam,  I  must  confess 
I  was  not  aware  that  his  worthy  preceptor.  Dr. 
Campbell,  had  published  anything  on  the  subject 
(in  respect  to  the  employment  of  stimulants), 
either  elementary  or  otherwise.  I  have  not  at  this 
moment  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  work,  but  take  it  for  granted  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Woollam  are  correct,  notwithstanding,  at 
the  same  time,  I  feel  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
subject,  being,  as  Dr.  Woollam  justly  observes, 
of  “  such  vital  importance^'  we  have  not  had  (that 
I  am  aware)  from  his  pen,  or  any  other  practi¬ 
tioner,  an  account  of  cases  so  treated,  and  the 
Ian  by  which  they  were  carried  into  operation, 
do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  arrogate  to  my¬ 
self  the  treatment  which  I  have  thus  far  called 
“  new  " ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  take  leave 
to  say,  that  I  had  acquainted  several  of  my  talented 
medical  friends  of  the  mode  adopted,  and  the  result 
of  which  they  had  never  before  heard,  more  espe¬ 
cially  my  highly  valued  and  much  esteemed  teacher 
and  friend.  Dr.  Blundell,  formerly  of  Guy’s  Hos¬ 
pital;  and  also  that  highly  distinguished  practi¬ 
tioner,  long  known  in  the  walks  of  science,  Dr. 
Wm.  Reid  Clanney,  of  Sunderland,  who,  in  a  note 
addressed  to  me  referring  to  the  subject  of  uterine 
hemorrhage,  in  respect  to  a  case  in  which  he  had 
been  consulted,  says.  “  In  fact,  I  teas  never  more 
pleased  at  anything  than  at  this  triumph  of  medical 
science  ”  ;  he  being  one  of  the  first  to  order  alcohol 
to  be  injected  in  a  case  of  miscarriage.  I  trust 
now,  the  subject  being  so  far  eliminated,  we  shall, 
through  the  medium  of  your  talented  journal, 
have  from  others  the  result  of  such  treatment,  and 
the  benefits  resulting  therefrom. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'Thos.  R.  Tobbock,  M.D. 
Kirkby  Stephen,  Dec.  21. 


PAINLESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 


A  subject  of  intense  professional  interest,  and 
one  which  is  likely  to  become  an  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  operative  surgery,  is  now  before  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  in  England.  Originating  in  America, 
and  being  the  invention  of  Dr.  Morton,  information 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  England,  and- within 
six  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  letter  announcing 
it,  it  was  employed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  surgeon- 
dentist,  of  Gower-street.  We  allude  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  even  the  most  severe  operations  with¬ 
out  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  Mr.  Robinson 
has  extracted  many  teeth  under  these  circumstances 
without  the  patient  evincing  by  movement  or  ges¬ 
ture  the  slightest  indication  of  pain ;  and  the 
patients  have  afterwards  expressed  their  full  belief 
that  the  operation  was  yet  to  be  performed. 

Mr.  Liston  next  employed  it  in  the  major  opera¬ 
tions — amputated  a  leg  and  performed  evulsion  of 
the  toe  nail,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patients. 

We  saw  Mr.  Fergusson  perform  the  operation  for 
phymosis  this  morning  (Thursday),  and  we  can 
testify  that  the  patient  showed  no  sign  of  pain,  and 
we  have  his  own  evidence  that  he  was  totally  un¬ 
conscious  that  the  operation  had  been  performed. 
Many  trials  will  be  made  of  the  plan,  which  will  be 
more  fully  explained  by  the  letters  we  insert  in  the 
present  number;  and  we  shall  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  placing  all  the  information  we  pos¬ 


sess  and  can  collect  on  the  subject  before  our 
readers.  The  great  obstruction  to  its  general 
adoption  in  the  metropolis,  in  all  severe  operations, 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  apparatus 
which,  while  admitting  a  free  respiration,  allows  an 
uninterrupted  inhalation  of  tlie  vapour  of  ether. 
An  elegant  apparatus,  which  obviates  all  these 
difficulties,  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber.  We  have  received  accounts  of  other  and 
severe  operations  performed  without  inconvenience 
or  pain  to  the  patient^ to  which  we  shall  refer  more 
at  large  in  a  subsequent  number.  We  must  direct 
attention  to  the  brilliant  operations  performed 
under  the  infiuence  of  this  agent,  at  King’s  College 
Hospital,  a  record  of  which  will  be  found  under 
our  heading  of  original  contributions. 

INSENSIBILITY  DURING  SURGICAL  OPE¬ 
RATIONS  PRODUCED  BY  INHALATION. 

Read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Improve¬ 
ment,  Nov.  9,  1846,  an  abstract  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  read  before  the  American  Academy  of 

Arts  and  Sciences,  Nov.  3,  184^). 

By  HENllY  JACOB  BIGEI.OW,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Sur¬ 
geons  of  the  Massacliusetts  General  Hospital. 

(From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tournal.) 

It  has  long  been  an  important  problem  in 
medical  science  to  devise  some  method  of  miti¬ 
gating  the  pain  of  surgical  operations.  An  effi¬ 
cient  agent  for  this  purpose  has  at  len-rth  been  dis¬ 
covered.  A  patient  has  been  rendered  completely 
insensible  during  an  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
regaining  consciousness  after  a  short  interval. 
Other  severe  operations  have  been  performed 
without  the  knowledge  of  parents.  So  remark  ¬ 
able  an  occurrence  will,  it  is  believed,  render 
the  following  details  relating  to  the  history  and 
character  of  the  process  not  uninteresting. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1846,  an  operation  was 
performed  at  the  hospital  upon  a  patient  who  had 
inhaled  a  preparation  administered  by  Dr.  Morton, 
a  dentist  of  this  city,  with  the  alleged  Intention 
of  producing  insensibility  to  pain.  Dr.  Morton 
was  understood  to  have  extracted  teeth  under 
similar  circumstances  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient.  'Fhe  present  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Warren,  and,  though  comparatively  slight, 
involved  an  incision  near  the  lower  jaw  of  some 
inches  in  extent.  During  the  operation  the  patient 
muttered,  as  in  a  semi-conscious  state,  and  after¬ 
wards  stated  that  the  pain  was  considerable,  though 
mitigated ;  in  his  own  words,  as  though  the  skin  had 
been  scratched  with  a  hoe.  There  was,  probably, 
in  this  instance,  some  defect  in  the  process  of  inha¬ 
lation,  for  on  the  following  day  the  vapour  was 
administered  to  another  patient  with  complete 
success.  A  fatty  tumour,  of  considerable  size, 
was  removed,  by  Dr.  Hayward,  from  the  arm  of  a 
woman  near  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  operation 
lasted  four  or  five  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
patient  betrayed  occasional  marks  of  uneasiness  ; 
but,  upon  subsequently  regaining  her  conscious¬ 
ness,  professed  not  only  to  have  felt  no  pain,  but 
to  have  been  insensible  to  surrounding  objects,  to 
have  known  nothing  of  the  operation,  being  only 
uneasy  about  a  child  left  at  home.  No  doubt,  I 
think,  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  this 
operation,  that  the  unconsciousness  was  real ;  nor 
could  the  imagination  be  accused  of  any  share  in 
the  production  of  these  remarkable  phenomena. 

I  subsequently  undertook  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
this  new  agent,  and  shall  briefly  state  them,  and 
also  give  some  notice  of  the  previous  knowledge 
which  existed  of  the  use  of  the  substances  I  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  first  experiment  was  with  sulphuric  ether, 
the  odour  of  which  was  readily  recognised  in  the 
preparation  employed  by  Dr.  Morton.  Ether  in¬ 
haled  in  vapour  is  well  known  to  produce  symp¬ 
toms  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  nitrous 
oxide.  In  my  own  former  experience  the  exhila¬ 


ration  has  been  quite  as  great,  though  perhaps 
less  pleasurable,  than  that  of  this  gas,  or  of  the 
Egyptian  haschUh.if)  It  seemed  probable  that 
the  ether  might  be  so  long  inhaled  as  to  produce 
excessive  inebriation  and  insensibility ;  but  in 
several  experiments  the  exhilaration  was  so  con¬ 
siderable  that  the  subject  became  uncontrollable, 
and  refused  to  inspire  through  the  apparatus. 
Experiments  were  next  made  with  the  oil  of  wine 
(ethereal  oil).  This  is  well  known  to  be  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  preparation  known  as  Hoffman’s 
anodyne,  which  also  contains  alcohol,  and  this 
was  accordingly  employed.  Its  effects  upon  the 
three  or  four  subjects  who  tried  it  were  sin¬ 
gularly  opposite  to  those  of  the  ether  alone.  The 
patient  was  tranquillized,  and  generally  lost  all 
inclination  to  speak  or  move.  Sensation  was  par¬ 
tially  paralyzed,  though  it  was  remarkable  that 
consciousness  was  always  clear,  the  patient  de¬ 
siring  to  be  pricked  or  pinched,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  how  far  sensibility  was  lost.  *  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  oil  of  wine,  and  also  chloric 
ether,  with  and  without  alcohol,  were  tried,  with 
no  better  effect. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  medical 
inhalation  has  been  previously  employed.  Medi¬ 
cated  inhalation  has  been  often  directed  to  the 
amelioration  of  various  pulmonary  affections,  with 
indifferent  success.  Instruments  called  inhalers 
were  employed  long  ago  by  Mudge,  Gairdner, 
and  Darwin ;  and  the  apparatus  fitted  up  by  Dr. 
Beddoes  and  Mr.  James  Watt,  for  respiring 
various  gases,  has  given  birth  to  some  octavo 
volumes,  More  recently  Sir  Charles  Scudamore 
has  advocated  the  inhalation  of  iodine  and  conium 
in  phthisis,  and  the  vapour  of  tar  has  been  often 
inhaled  in  the  same  disease.  The  effects  of  stra¬ 
monium,  thus  administered,  have  been  noticed  by 
Sigmond. 

The  inhalation  of  the  ethers  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  various  maladies,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  phthisis  and  asthma.  “  On  sait  que  la 
respiration  de  Tether  sulfurique  calme  souvent  les 
acciden'is  nervettx  de  certains  croups,”  is  from  the 
“  Diet. des  Sc.  Med.’’;  but  I  find  that  mention  of 
the  inhalation  of  this  agent  is  usually  coupled  with 
a  caution  against  its  abuse,  grounded  apparently 
upon  two  or  three  cases,  quoted  and  requoted.  Of 
these  the  first  is  from  “  Brande’s  Journal  of 
Science,”  where  it  is  thus  reported : — “  By  im¬ 
prudent  respiration  of  sulphuric  ether,  a  gentleman 
was  thrown  into  a  very  lethargic  state,  which  con¬ 
tinued  from  one  to  three  hours,  with  occasional  in¬ 
termissions  and  great  depression  of  spirits,  the  pulse 
being  for  many  days  so  low  that  considerable  fears 
were  entertained  for  his  life.”  Christison  quotes  the 
following  from  the  “  Midland  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour¬ 
nal,”  to  prove  that  nitric  ether  in  vapour  is  a 
dangerous  poison  when  too  freely  and  too  long 
inhaled : — “  A  druggist’s  maidservant  was  found 
one  morning  dead  in  bed,  and  death  had  evidently 
arisen  from  the  air  of  her  apartment  having  been 
accidentally  loaded  with  vapour  of  nitric  ether,  from 
the  breaking  of  a  three-gallon  jar  of  the  spiritus 
seth.  nitric.  She  was  found  lying  on  her  side,  with 
her  arms  folded  across  her  chest,  the  countenance 
and  posture  composed,  and  the  whole  appearance 
like  a  person  in  a  deep  sleep.  The  stomach  was 
red  internally,  and  the  lungs  were  gorged.”  The 
editor  of  the  journal  where  this  case  is  related  says 
he  is  acquainted  with  a  similar  instance,  where  a 
young  man  was  found  completely  insensible  from 
breathing  air  loaded  with  sulphuric  ether,  remained 
apoplectic  for  some  hours,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  perished  had  he  not  been  discovered  and  re¬ 
moved  in  time.  Ether  is  now  very  commonly 
administered  internally  as  a  diffusible  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic,  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms. 
But  here  also  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  few  ex¬ 
periments  that  ether  is  capable  of  producing  grave 
results  under  certain  circumstances.  Orfila  killed 
a  dog  by  confining  a  small  quantity  in  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a  ligature  around  the  oesophagus. 
Jager  found  that  half  a  drachm  acted  as  a  fatal 
poison  to  a  crane.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed 
to  be  injurious  to  the  animal  economy.  The  old 

(a)  Extract  of  Indian  hemp. 
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“  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,”  republished  here  in 
1816,  explicitly  states  that  it  is  to  be  inhaled  by 
holding  in  the  mouth  a  piece  of  sugar,  containing 
a  few  drops,  and  also  that  regular  practitioners  give 
only  a  few  drops  for  a  dose;  “  though,”  it  adds, 

“  empirics  have  sometimes  ventured  upon  much 
larger  quantities,  and  with  incredible  benefit.” 
P.  566.  Nevertheless,  it  was  known  to  have  been 
taken  in  correspondingly  large  doses  with  impunity. 
The  chemist  Bucquet,  who  died  of  scirrhus  of  the 
colon,  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines,  took  before  his  death  a  pint  of  ether  daily 
to  alleviate  his  excruciating  pains  (he  also  took  100 
gr.  opium  daily);  and  Christison  mentions  an  old 
gentleman  who  consumed  for  many  years  sixteen 
drachms  every  eight  or  ten  days.  Such  facts 
probably  led  Herat  and  De  Lens,  in  their  “  Matiere 
Medicale,”  to  question  its  grave  effects  when  swal¬ 
lowed.  Mentioning  the  case  of  Bucquet,  they  say, 
even  of  its  inhalation,  that  it  produces  only  “nn 
sentiment  de  fraicheur  que  suit  bientot  une  legere 
excitation.” 

This  variety  of  evidence  lends  to  show  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  effects,  especially  those  of  its  in¬ 
halation,  was  of  uncertain  character.  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson  well  sums  up  what  I  conceive  to 
have  been  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time  upon 
this  subject,  in  his“  London  Dispensatory”  of  1818. 

“  As  an  antispasmodic,  it  relieves  the  paroxysm  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  whether  it  be  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  its  vapour  only  be  inhaled  into  the 
lungs.  Much  caution,  however,  is  required  in  in¬ 
haling  the  vapour  of  ether,  as  the  imprudent  in¬ 
spiration  of  it  has  produced  lethargic  and  apopletic 
sysmptoms.”  In  his  ”  Materia  Medica  and  Thera¬ 
peutics”  of  1832,  however,  omitting  all  mention  of 
inhalation,  he  uses  the  following  words  : — “  Like 
other  diffusible  excitants,  its  effects  are  rapidly  pro¬ 
pagated  over  the  system,  and  soon  dissipated. 
From  its  volatile  nature,  its  exciting  influence  is 
probably  augmented,  as  it  produces  distention  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  thus  applied  to 
every  portion  of  their  sensitive  nature.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  is  absorbed  in  its  state  of  vapour,  and 
is,  therefore,  directly  applied  to  the  nervous  centres. 
It  is  the  diffusible  nature  of  the  stimulus  of  ether 
which  renders  it  sow'ell  adapted  for  causing  sudden 
excitement,  and  producing  immediate  results.  Its 
effects,  however,  so  soon  disappear,  that  the  dose 
requires  to  be  frequently  repeated.”  Nothing  is 
here  said  of  inhalation,  and  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  process  had  so  fallen  into  disrepute,  or  was 
deemed  to  be  attended  with  such  danger,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  a  notice  of  it  superfluous  in  a  work  treating,  in 
1832,  of  therapeutics. 

It  remains  briefly  to  describe  the  process  of  in¬ 
halation  by  the  new  method,  and  to  state  some  of 
its  effects.  A  small  two- necked  glass  globe  con¬ 
tains  the  prepared  vapour,  together  with  sponges 
to  enlarge  the  evaporating  surface.  One  aperture 
admits  tbe  air  to  the  interior  of  the  globe,  whence, 
charged  with  vapour,  it  is  drawn  through  the  se¬ 
cond  into  the  lungs.  The  inspired  air  thus  passes 
through  the^  bottle,  but  the  expiration  is  diverted 
by  a  valve  in  the  mouthpiece,  and,  escaping  into 
the  apartment,  is  thus  prevented  from  vitiating  the 
medicated  vapour.  A  few  of  the  operations  in 
dentistry,  in  which  the  preparation  has  as  yet  been 
chiefly  applied,  have  come  under  my  observation. 
The  remarks  of  the  patients  will  convey  an  idea  of 
their  sensations. 

A  boy  of  sixteen,  of  medium  stature  and 
strength,  was  seated  in  the  chair.  The  first  few  in¬ 
halations  occasioned  a  quick  cough,  which  after- 
wards  subsided ;  at  the  end  of  eight  minutes  the 
head  fell  back,  and  the  arms  dropped,  but,  owing 
to  some  resistance  in  opening  the  mouth,  the  tooth 
could  not  be  reached  before  he  awoke.  He  again 
inhaled  for^  two  minutes,  and  slept  three  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  tooth,  an  inferior  molar, 
was  extracted.  At  the  moment  of  extraction  the 
features  assumed  an  expression  of  pain,  and  the 
hand  was  raised.  Upon  coming  to  himself  he  said 
he  had  had  a  “first-rate  dream— very  quiet,”  he 
said,  “  and  had  dreamed  of  Napoleon— had  not  the 
slightest  consciousness  of  pain ;  the  time  had 
seemed  long’  ;  and  he  left  the  chair,  feeling  no  un¬ 
easiness  of  any  kind,  and  evidently  in  a  high  state 
of  admiration.  The  pupils  were  dilated  during  the 


state  of  unconsciousness,  and  the  pulse  rose  from 
130  to  142. 

A  girl  of  sixteen  immediately  occupied  the  chair. 
After  coughing  a  little,  she  inhaled  during  three 
minutes,  and  fell  asleep,  when  a  molar  tooth  was 
extracted,  after  which  she  continued  to  slumber 
tranquilly  during  three  minutes  more.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  force  was  applied  she  flinched  and 
frowned,  raising  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  but  said 
she  had  been  dreaming  a  pleasant  dream  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  operation. 

A  stout  boy  of  twelve,  at  the  first  inspiration 
coughed  considerably,  and  required  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement  to  induce  him  togoon.  At  the  end 
of  three  minutes  from  the  first  fair  inhalation,  the 
muscles  were  relaxed  and  the  pupils  dilated.  During 
the  attempt  to  force  open  the  mouth  he  recovered 
his  consciousness,  and  again  inhaled  during  two 
minutes,  and  in  the  ensuing  one  minute  two  teeth 
were  extracted,  the  patient  seeming  somewhat 
conscious,  but  upon  actually  awaking  he  declared 
“  it  was  the  best  fun  he  ever  saw,”  avowed  his  in¬ 
tention  to  come  there  again,  and  insisted  upon 
having  another  tooth  extracted  upon  the  spot.  A 
splinter  which  had  been  left  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  complying  with  his  wish,  but  the  pain 
proved  to  be  considerable.  Pulse  at  first  110, 
during  sleep  96,  afterwards  144;  pupils  dilated. 

The  next  patient  was  a  healthy-looking  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  inhaled  the  vapour  for  four 
minutes;  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  minutes  a 
back  tooth  was  extracted  and  the  patient  continued 
smiling  in  her  sleep  for  three  minutes  more.  Pulse 
120,  not  affected  at  the  moment  of  the  operation, 
but  smaller  during  sleep.  Upon  coming  to  herself, 
she  exclaimed  that  “  it  was  beautiful— she  dreamed 
of  being  at  home — it  seemed  as  il  she  had  been 
gone  a  month.”  These  cases,  which  occurred  suc¬ 
cessively  in  about  an  hour,  at  the  room  of  Dr. 
Morton,  are  fair  examples  of  the  average  results 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour,  and  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  feelings  and  expressions  of 
many  of  the  patients  subjected  to  the  process.  Dr. 
Morton  states  that  in  upwards  of  two  hundred  pa¬ 
tients,  similar  effects  have  been  produced.  The 
inhalation,  after  the  first  irritation  has  subsided, 
is  easy,  and  produces  a  complete  unconsciousness 
at  the  expiration  of  a  period  varying  from  two  to 
five  or  six,  sometimes  eight,  minutes  ;  its  duration 
varying  from  two  to  five  minutes;  during  which 
the  patient  is  completely  insensible  to  the  ordinary 
tests  of  pain.  The  pupils  in  the  cases  I  have 
observed  have  been  generally  dilated;  but,  with 
allowance  for  excitement  and  other  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences,  the  pulse  is  not  affected,  at  leak  in 
frequency  ;  the  patient  remains  in  a  calm  and  tran¬ 
quil  slumber,  and  wakes  with  a  pleasurable  feeling. 
The  manifestation  of  consciousness  or  resistance  1 
at  first  attributed  to  the  reflex  function,  but  I  have 
since  had  cause  to  modify  this  view. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  no  accidents  have 
attended  the  employment  of  a  method  so  wide  in 
its  application,  and  so  striking  in  its  results.  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  that  any  serious  conse¬ 
quences  have  ensued.  One  or  two  robust  patients 
have  failed  to  be  affected.  I  may  mention,  as  an 
early  and  unsuccessful  case,  its  administration  in  an 
operation  performed  by  Dr.  Hayward,  where  an 
elderly  woman  was  made  to  inhale  the  vapour  for 
at  least  half  an  hour  without  effect.  Though  I  was 
unable  at  the  time  to  detect  any  imperfection  in 
the  process,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such 
existed.  One  woman  became  much  excited,  and 
required  to  be  confined  to  the  chair.  As  this  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  same  patient  twice,  and  in  no  other 
case  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  owing  to  a  peculiar  susceptibility.  Very 
young  subjects  are  affected  with  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing,  and  for  this  reason  Dr.  M.  has  refused  to  ad¬ 
minister  it  to  children.  Finally,  in  a  few  cases,  the 
patient  has  continued  to  sleep  tranquilly  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  and  once,  after  a  protracted  inha¬ 
lation,  for  the  period  of  an  hour. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  a  few  days 
since,  will  illustrate  the  probable  character  of  future 
accidents.  A  young  man  was  made  to  inhale  the 
vapour,  while  an  operation  of  limited  extent,  but 
somewhat  protracted  duration,  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Dix  upon  the  tissues  near  the  eye.  After 


a  good  deal  of  coughing  the  patient  succeeded  in 
inhaling  the  vapour,  and  fell  asleep  at  the  end 
of  about  ten  minutes.  During  the  succeed¬ 
ing  two  minutes,  the  first  incision  was  made, 
and  the  patient  awoke,  but  unconseious  of 
pain.  Desiring  to  be  again  inebriated,  the 
tube  was  placed  in  bis  mouth  and  retained  there 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  the  patient  being  ap¬ 
parently  half-affected,  but,  as  he  subsequently 
stated,  unconscious.  Respiration  was  performed 
partly  through  the  tube  and  partly  with  the  mouth 
open.  Thirty-five  minutes  had  now  elapsed,  when 
I  found  the  pulse  suddenly  diminishing  in  force,  so 
much  so,  that  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  desist¬ 
ing.  The  pulse  continued  decreasing  in  force,  and 
from  120  had  fallen  to  96.  The  respiration  was 
very  slow,  the  hands  cold,  and  the  patient  in¬ 
sensible.  Attention  was  now  of  course  directed  to 
the  return  of  respiration  and  circulation.  Cold 
affusions,  as  directed  for  poisoning  with  alcohol, 
were  applied  to  the  head,  the  ears  were  syringed, 
and  ammonia  presented  to  the  nostrils  and  ad¬ 
ministered  internally.  For  fifteen  minutes  the 
symptoms  remained  stationary,  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  active  exercise,  as  in  a  case  of  narcotism 
from  opium.  Being  lifted  to  his  feet,  the  patient 
soon  made  an  effort  to  move  his  limbs,  and  the 
pulse  became  more  full,  but  again  decreased  in  the 
sitting  posture,  and  it  was  only  after  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  walk  during  half  an  hour  that  the  patient 
was  able  to  lift  his  head.  Complete  consciousness 
returned  only  at  tbe  expiration  of  an  hour.  In  this 
case  blood  was  flowing  from  the  head,  and  rendered 
additional  loss  of  blood  unnecessary.  Indeed  the 
probable  hemorrhage  was  previously  relied  on  as 
salutary  in  its  tendency. 

Two  recent  cases  serve  to  confirm,  and  one,  I 
think,  to  decide,  the  great  utility  of  this  process. 
On  Saturday,  the  7th  Nov.,  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  the  right  leg  of  a  young  girl  was 
amputated  above  the  knee,  by  Dr.  Hayward,  for 
disease  of  this  joint.  Being  made  to  inhale  the 
preparation,  after  protesting  her  inability  to  do  so 
from  the  pungency  of  the  vapour,  she  became  in¬ 
sensible  for  about  five  minutes.  The  last  circum¬ 
stance  she  was  able  to  recal  was  the  adjustment  of 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  apparatus,  after  which  she 
was  unconscious  until  she  heard  some  remark  at 
the  time  of  securing  the  vessels— one  of  the  last 
steps  of  the  operation.  Of  the  incision  she  knew 
nothing,  and  was  unable  to  say,  upon  my  asking 
her,  whether  or  not  the  limb  had  been  removed. 
She  refused  to  answer  several  questions  during  the 
operation,  and  was  evidently  completely  insensible 
to  pain  or  other  external  influences.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  followed  by  another,  consisting  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  Dr.  Warren. 
The  patient  was  insensible  to  the  pain  of  the  first 
incision,  though  she  recovered  her  consciousness  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  character  of  the  lethargic  state  which  fol¬ 
lows  this  inhalation  is  peculiar.  The  patient  loses 
his  individuality,  and  awakes  after  a  certain  period, 
either  entirely  unconscious  of  what  has  taken  place, 
or  retaining  only  a  faint  recollection  of  it.  Severe 
pain  is  sometimes  remembered  as  being  of  a  dull 
character;  sometimes  the  operation  is  supposed  to 
be  performed  by  somebody  else.  Certain  patients 
whose  teeth  have  been  extracted  remember  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  extracting  instruments ;  yet  none 
have  been  conscious  of  any  real  pain. 

As  before  remarked,  the  phenomena  of  the  le¬ 
thargic  state  are  not  such  as  to  lead  the  observer  to 
infer  this  insensibility.  Almost  all  patients  under 
the  dentist’s  hands  scowl  or  frown ;  some  raise  the 
hand.  The  patient  whose  leg  was  amputated 
uttered  a  cry  when  the  sciatic  nerve  was  divided. 
Many  patients  open  the  mouth  or  raise  themselves 
in  the  chair  upon  being  directed  to  do  so.  Others 
manifest  the  activity  of  certain  intellectual  faculties. 
An  Irishman  objected  to  the  pain  that  he  had  been 
promised  an  exemption  from  it.  A  young  man 
taking  his  seat  in  the  chair  and  inhaling  a  short 
lime,  rejected  the  globe,  and,  taking  from  his 
pockets  a  pencil  and  card,  wrote  and  added  figures. 
Dr.  Morton,  supposing  him  to  be  affected,  asked  if 
he  would  now  submit  to  the  operation,  to  which 
the  young  man  willingly  assented.  A  tooth  was 
accordingly  extracted,  and  the  patient  soon  after 
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recovered  his  senses.  In  none  of  these  cases  had 
the  patients  any  knewledge  of  what  had  been  done 
during  their  sleep. 

I  am  as  yet  unable  to  generalize  certain  other 
symptoms  to  which  I  have  directed  attention,  (a) 
The  pulse  has  been,  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends,  unaltered  in  frequency,  though  somewhat 
diminished  in  volume,  but  the  excitement  preceding 
an  operation  has  in  almost  every  instance  so  ac" 
celerated  the  pulse  that  it  has  contiuiied  rapid  for 
a  length  of  time.  The  pupils  are  in  a  majority  of 
cases  dilated ;  yet  they  are  in  certain  cases  un¬ 
altered,  as  in  the  above  case  of  amputation. 

The  duration  of  the  insensibility  is  another  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  process.  When  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  withdrawn  at  the  moment  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  it  continues,  upon  the  average,  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  the  patient  then  recovers  completely 
or  incompletely,  without  subsequent  ill  effects.  In 
this  sudden  cessation  of  the  symptoms,  the  vapour 
in  the  air  tubes  differs  in  its  effects  from  the  nar¬ 
cotics  or  stimulants  in  the  stomach,  and,  as  far  as 
the  evidence  of  a  few  experiments  of  Dr.  Morton 
goes,  from  the  ethereal  solution  of  opium  when 
breathed.  Lassitude,  headache,  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  lasted  for  several  hours  when  this  agent  was 
employed. 

But,  it  the  respiration  of  the  vapour  be  prolonged 
much  beyond  the  first  period,  the  symptoms  are 
more  permanent  in  their  character.  In  one  of  the 
first  cases,  that  of  a  young  boy,  the  inhalation  was 
continued  during  the  greater  part  of  ten  minutes, 
and  the  subsequent  narcotism  and  drowsiness  lasted 
more  than  an  hour.  In  a  case  alluded  to  before, 
the  narcotism  was  complete  during  more  than 
twenty  minutes  j  the  insensibility  approached  to 
coma. 

Such  cases  resemble  those  before  quoted  from 
Christison  and  other  authors,  and  show  that  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  inhalation,  after  it  has  been  prolonged 
for  a  length  ot  time,  does  not  produce  a  correspond¬ 
ing  cessation  of  the  symptoms  ;  while,  if  the  inhala¬ 
tion  is  brief,  the  insensibility  ceases  in  a  short  time. 
Recovery,  in  the  latter  case,  is  not  improbably  due 
to  the  complete  and  rapid  elimination  of  the  vapour 
from  the  lungs ;  the  more  gradual  return  ol  con¬ 
sciousness,  in  the  former  case,  to  the  presence  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  unexhaled  particles.  A  fact 
mentioned  by  Christison  bears  upon  this  point. 
This  author  states  that  insensibility  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  stomach 
often  gives  place  to  a  complete  and  sudden  return 
of  consciousness  when  the  alcohol  is  removed  by 
the  stomach-pump.  It  is  probable  that  the  vapour 
of  the  new  preparation  ceases  early  to  act  upon  the 
system,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  exhaled. 

The  process  is  obviously  adapted  to  operations 
which  are  brief  in  their  duration,  whatever  be  their 
severity.  Of  these,  the  two  most  striking  are,  per¬ 
haps,  amputations  and  the  extraction  of  teeth.  In 
protracted  dissections,  the  pain  of  the  first  incision 
alone  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  its  use ; 
and  it  may  hereafter  prove  sale  to  administer  it  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  to  produce  a  narcotism  of  an 
hour’s  duration.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  applicable 
in  cases  requiring  a  suspension  of  muscular  action, 
such  as  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  or  of  stran¬ 
gulated  hernia ;  and,  finally,  it  may  be  employed 
in  the  alleviation  of  functional  pain,  of  muscular 
spasm,  as  in  cramp  and  colic,  and  as  a  sedative  or 
narcotic. 

The  application  of  the  process  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  surgical  operations  is,  it  will  be  conceded, 
new.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  occasionally 
resorted  to  before,  it  was  only  an  ignorance  of  its 
universal  application  and  immense  practical  utility 
that  prevented  such  isolated  facts  from  being  ge¬ 
neralized. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  with  whom  this  invention 
originated.  Without  entering  into  details,  I  learn 
that  the  patent  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  Charks 
T.  Jackson,  a  distinguished  chemist,  and  of  Dr. 
Morton,  a  skilful  dentist,  ot  this  city',  as  inventors, 

(a)  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  find  this  irregu¬ 
larity  of  symptoms  mentioned  in  the  case  of  poison¬ 
ing  by  alcohol.  Dr.  Ogston,  according  to  Christison, 
has  in  vain  attempted  to  group  together  and  to 
clawify  the  states  of  perspiration,  pulse,  and  pupil. 


and  has  been  issued  to  the  latter  gentleman  as 
proprietor. 

It  has  been  considered  desirable  by  the  interested 
parties  that  the  character  of  the  agent  employed  by 
them  should  not  be  at  this  time  announced  ;  but 
it  may  be  stated  that  it  has  been  made  known  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  had  occasion  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  actual  position  of  this  invention  as  regards  the 
public. 

IN’o  one  will  deny  that  he  who  benefits  the  world 
should  receive  from  it  an  equivalent.  The  only 
question  is,  of  what  nature  shall  the  equivalent  be  ? 
Shall  it  be  voluntarily  ceded  by  the  world,  or 
levied  upon  it?  For  various  reasons,  discoveries 
in  high  science  have  been  usually  rewarded  in- 
directly  by  fame,  honour,  position,  and  occasion¬ 
ally,  in  other  countries,  by  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  Discoveries  in  medical  science, 
whose  domain  approaches  so  nearly  that  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  have  been  generally  ranked  with  them ; 
and  many  will  assent  with  reluctance  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  restricting  by  letters  patent  the  use  of 
an  agent  capable  of  mitigating  human  suffering. 
There  are  various  reasons,  however,  which  apolo¬ 
gise  for  the  arrangetnent,  which  I  understand  to 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  new  agent. 

First,  It  is  capable  of  abuse,  and  can  readily  be 
applied  to  nefarious  ends. 

Second.  Its  action  is  not  y'et  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  and  its  use  should  be  restricted  to  respon¬ 
sible  persons. 

Third.  One  of  its  greatest  fields  is  the  mechanical 
art  of  dentistry,  many'  ot  whose  processes  are  by 
convention,  secret,  or  protected  by  patent  rights. 
It  is  especially  with  reference  to  this  art  that  the 
patent  has  been  secured.  We  understand,  already, 
that  the  proprietor  has  ceded  its  use  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital,  and  that  his  intentions 
are  extremely  liberal  with  regard  to  the  medical 
profession  generally,  and  that,  so  soon  as  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  publicity  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  great  facilities  will  be  offered  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  what  now 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  important  discoveries  of 
the  age. 
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PAINLESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS, 

By  Mr.  FEItGUSSON. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Fergusson  performed  three 
operations  on  patients  while  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  which  tested  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  its  power  of  producing  a  species  of  in¬ 
toxication  and  loss  of  sensibility. 

The  first  operation  performed  was  a  case  of 
phymosis,  which  is  known  to  be  a  most  painful 
one.  It  was  quite  successful. 

The  second  was  a  case  of  permanent  and  very 
irritable  stricture,  in  which  the  catheter  was 
passed  without  producing  any  pain.  On  the 
patient  being  asked  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  if  he  felt 
it,  he  laughed,  and  said  “  Felt  what  ?” 

The  third  patient  upon  whom  the  operation 
was  performed  was  a  female,  who  had  a  very 
large  abscess  near  the  anus.  She  did  not  appear 
to  suffer  any  pain  ;  when  asked  whether  she  had 
felt  anything,  she  said  it  was  “  something  like  a 
leech  bite.” 

The  ether  was  inhaled  by  means  of  an  appa¬ 
ratus,  constructed  by  Mr.  Robinson.  Its  influence 
on  the  system  appeared  in  about  two  minutes 
in  the  two  first  patients ;  on  the  third  it  appeared 
to  act  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

After  the  operations  were  performed,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  made  a  few  remarks,  to  ihe  effect  that  these 
three  cases  had  so  far  proved  highly  satisfactory, 
and  that  there  could  be  now  no  doubt  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  effect  of  ether.  He  said  that  these  cases, 
which  he  had  just  operated  upon,  were  peculiarly 
adapted  for  its  use ;  and  he  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  testing  it  in  some  capital  opera¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  of  short  duration.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  help  stating  that  its  use  might  not 
be  without  danger,  and  that  much  discrimination 


was  required  as  to  the  description  of  patients  to 
whom  it  should  be  applied. 

The  interesting  question,  how  far  recovery  is 
served  or  impeded  by  the  painless  results  caused, 
is  of  course  yet  undecided.  We  shall,  therefore, 
sedulously  watch  these  and  the  other  cases,  now 
every  day  presenting  themselves,  with  this  view, 
and  shall  report  further  to  our  readers. 


LETTER  FROM  MR,  J.  ROBINSON, 
Surscon-Ueiitist  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital. 

Haying  been  the  first  in  this  country  to 
employ  the  inhalation  ot  ether  as  a  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  surgical  operations  painless,  I  beg  to  enclose 
you  tor  publication  the  result  of  several  cases  in 
vyhieh  I  have  extracted  teeth  with  success  under 
the  above  circumstances. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  this  month  that  I  received 
from  my  friend  Dr.  Boott  the  first  intelligence  re¬ 
lating  to  this  discovery,  and  which  intelligence  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  on  that  day  in  a  private 
letter  from  America,  and  stated  that  numerous  sur¬ 
gical  operations  had  been  performed  at  Boston,  and, 
amongst  others,  numerous  extractions  of  teeth, 
and  I  immediately  contrived  an  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  these  remarkable  allegations. 
On  the  19th,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Boott  and  his 
family,  at  his  own  residence,  I  operated  upon  a 
young  person  thrown  into  sleep  by  the  inhalation, 
and  extracted  a  molar  tooth  from  her  lower  jaw. 
The  inhalation  occupied  a  minute  and  a  half,  and 
me  patient’s  recovery  from  sleep  another  minute. 
Dr.  Boott  questioned  her  respecting  the  tooth,  and 
she  expressed  her  great  surprise  at  finding  that  it 
was  removed.  She  said  that  all  she  had  felt  was 
merely  a  sensation  of  cold  around  the  tooth— a  sen¬ 
sation  which  was  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  coldness 
of  the  extracting  instrument. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  the  lower 
part  of  Nooth’s  apparatus,  with  a  flexible  tube,  to 
which  was  attached  a  ball  and  socket  valve,  and 
mouthpiece,  similar  to  those  commonly  used  for 
inhalation. 

I  repeated  the  experiment  a  few  days  after  on 
other  parties,  but  in  several  cases  little  or  no  effect 
was  produced  by  the  vapour  ;  the  fact  was  that  the 
ball  and  socket  valve,  though  impervious  to  water 
was  not  so  to  air ;  moreover,  as  the  patient  was 
becoming  insensible,  and  the  breathing  tranquil 
and  involuntary,  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of 
raising  the  ball.  Hence  the  breath  passed  into  the 
vessel  and  diluted  the  ether  vapour,  and  only  an 
incomplete  insensibility  ensued. 

Instructed  by  these  circumstances,  I  have  had 
another  apparatus,  made  by  Mr.  Elphick,  of  Castle- 
street,  Oxtord-street.  It  consists  of  a  mouthpiece, 
containing  two  valves,  a  perpendicular  one  which 
permits  a  perfectly  free  inhalation,  but  closes  when 
expiration  begins,  and  opens  the  other,  a  hori¬ 
zontal  valve,  with  a  perpendicular  action  at  the 
top.  By  this  means  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
both  allowed  with  the  greatest  freedom.  To  the 
end  of  this  mouthpiece  is  attached  a  pad,  contain¬ 
ing  a  spring  weJl  stuffed  and  adapted  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  contour  of  the  mouth,  also  a  clip  for  compress¬ 
ing  the  nostrils,  and  thus  preventing  the  patient 
from  drawing  in  the  air,  either  through  the  nose  or 
by  ,the  corners  of  the  mouth.  This  apparatus  I 
tried  on  Saturday  last  on  two  patients,  from  one  of 
whom  I  removed  an  upper  molar,  from  the  other 
a  deep-seated  stump.  My  success  was  complete. 
Yesterday  I  again  operated  at  my  house,  in  Dr. 
Boott’s  presence,  on  Mr.  Dixon,  surgical  instru¬ 
ment-maker,  of  Tonbridge-place,  New-road. 

The  account  he  gave  of  his  status  during  the 
operation  is  extraordinary;  he  described  that  he 
underwent  a  most  remarkable  dream,  in  the  course 
of  which  all  that  he  had  done,  and  read,  and 
known,  and  all  the  events  of  his  early  youth, 
seemed  to  be  “  compressed  into  a  circle.”  He  then 
felt  as  though  an  evil  spirit  was  endeavouring  to 
triumph  over  him,  but  still  his  confidence  in  his 
own  victory  was  predominant.  The  actual  removal 
of  the  tooth  seemed  to  be  coincident  with  the  last 
eftort  of  the  supposed  evil  spirit.  In  half  a  minute 
the  patient  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  those 
around  him,  and  in  two  minutes  he  was  fully  reco¬ 
vered.  He  had  been  completely  uaconscious  of 
the  operation. 


This  morning,  at  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital, 
in  the  presence  of  several  medical  men,  I  again 
operated  in  two  cases  with  the  same  success —one  a 
child  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  a  young  man  oi 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  I'rom  the  child  1 
removed  two  teeth,  from  the  man  a  large  molar 
tooth  from  the  upper  jaw;  the  latter,  on  being 
Questioned  as  to  pain,  replied  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  as  he  had  lost  his  brains.  Both  recovered 
in  two  minutes,  and  left  the  hospital  perfectly  well. 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark,  that  I  entertain  the 
most  confident  hopes  that,  at  last,  a  means  is  pro¬ 
vided  which,  beyond  all  fear  of  failing,  without  any 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  tempera¬ 
ment,  susceptibility,  or  idiosyncrasy,  will  be  at  the 
service  of  all  who  are  obliged  to  undergo  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  dental  surgery.  I  trust,  however,  that 
no  incautious  or  unwarrantable  experiments  will 
be  tried — that,  whether  the  patients  suffer  pain  or 
not,  the  worth  of  the  human  body  will  be  too 
thoroughly  recognised  by  all  humane  and  scientific 
men  to  allow  them  to  palter  for  one  moment  with 
the  interests  or  in  the  avenues  of  life.  The  general 
humanity  and  enlightenment  of  the  age  will  thus 
allow  a  discovery  to  be  harmless  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  made  the  means  of  much  reckless 
mutilation.  In  this  case,  this  new  application  of 
steam  will  be,  indeed,  a  wide  blessing  ;  and  the 
steam  of  ether  and  other  substances  innumerable, 
if  properly  applied,  may  lead  to  results  as  new, 
whether  in  surgery,  physiology,  or  psychology,  p 
the  steam  of  water  and  its  application  has  been  in 
the  physical,  domestic,  and  social  existence  of  man¬ 
kind. 

7,  Gower-street,  Dec.  28. 

Since  writing  the  enclosed  communication,  two 
important  facts  I  forgot  to  notice,  which  occurred 
in  Dixon’s  case,  and  noticed  by  Dr.  Boott  and 
myself,  viz. — that  during  the  whole  experiment 
the  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  never  closed  until  he 
returned  to  consciousness. 

This  is  valuable  in  one  point,  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  operating  in  ophthalmic  surgery. 

Tlie  other  fact — there  is  a  perfect  flexibility  of 
the  muscles,  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  in 
cases  of  dislocation. 

I  again  operated  this  morning  with  the  most 
perfect  success  in  the  presence  of  my  friends — Mr. 
Stocks,  Mr.  Snow,  and  Mr.  Penney. 

J.  Robinson. 


[Copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr,  Robinson.] 

2,  Tonbridge-street,  King’s-cross,  Dec.  29. 

Sir, — I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  complying 
with  your  wish,  by  furnishing  a  written  statement 
of  the  feelings.  See.,  I  experienced,  at  your  house 
on  Sunday  morning,  after  inhaling  ether,  and  to 
your  using  it  for  publication,  if  you  think  it  of  suf¬ 
ficient  interest. 

On  the  nostrils  being  closed,  and  receiving  the 
tube  in  my  mouth,  I  found  I  could  breathe  the 
ether  through  it  perfectly  freely  and  witli  but  little 
unpleasantness  from  the  taste.  My  first  impressions 
were  those  of  warmth  about  the  chest,  and  a 
general  glow  throughout  the  system,  succeeded  by 
a  dizziness,  and  a  comparative  loss  of  power  or 
strength.  I  noticed  this  in  leaning  backwards 
more  reposingly  on  your  operating  chair.  The 
sensation  of  giddiness  now  came  on  rapidly,  and  I 
seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  whirl.  The  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  of  immediately  surrounding  objects  fol- 
h)wed  ;  thoughts  of  home  and  its  little  inmates 
came,  and  from  them  it  seemed  as  if  some  power 
weae  tearing  me  away. 

You  noticed  after  the  experiment  that  others 
during  its  influence  laid  their  arms' on  each  side, 
while  I  folded  mine  across;  this  was  induced,  I 
think,  by  drawing,  as  I  thought,  closer  in  my  em¬ 
brace  the  objects  of  endearment  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  as  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of 
folding  my  arms  together  as  if  that  act  were  being 
performed.  1  mention  it  particularly,  because  of 
a  seeming  curious  physical  response  to  the  mental 
impression.  My  thoughts  now  became  fixed  on  a 
great  struggle  which  seemed  going  on  between  a 
good  and  evil  principle ;  there  was  nothing  real  or 
apparent  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  rather  associated 


with  readings  and  lectures  which  I  had  frequently 
heard  on  such  subjects ;  but  there  was  a  straining 
of  every  faculty  towards  the  supposed  contest,  my 
eyes  seemed  as  though  they  would  burst  from  my 
head,  and,  though  I  do  not  consider  this  sensation 
to  have  been  so  painful  as  the  one  which  preceded 
it,  still  it  was  rather  painful  than  otherwise  from 
its  intensity.  How  long  I  might  have  endured  it 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  lasted  longer  than  any  other, 
and  seemed  to  die  away.  The  first  thing  I  became 
conscious  of  was  something  taking  hold  of  and 
pulling  among  the  teeth.  This,  you  told  me  after¬ 
wards,  arose  from  your  removing  the  root  of  a 
tooth ;  at  the  time  1  knew  not  who  was  doing  it,  nor 
did  I  feel  the  slightest  pain.  A  knowledge  of  where 
I  wa’s  soon  followed,  just  like  waking  from  sleep, 
and  glad  enough  I  was  to  find  that  I  had  been  but 
dreaming  all  the  while,  excepting  the  removal  of 
the  stump,  which  certainly  occasioned  no  sorrow. 
I  will  only  add,  that  I  think  the  effectson  the  mind 
might  be  very  different  with  another  trial;  but, 
being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  which  it  exerted  in  its  early  stage,  fears  were 
suggested,  and,  that  state  of  mind  being  excited, 
gave  to  the  whole  rather  an  unpleasant  feature. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully. 

To  J.  Robinson,  Esq.  W.  Dixon. 


Accident  and  Amputation.— On  Thursday 
afternoon  a  young  Irish  girl,  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  took  the  cars  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  Lynn, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Ipswich.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  Wenham  Depot  she  left  the  cars, 
supposing  she  had  reached  her  place  of  destination, 
and  did  not  discover  her  mistake  until  the  train 
was  starting,  when  she  attempted  to  step  on  board 
again ;  but,  falling,  the  cars  passed  over  one  of  her 
arms,  mangling  it  so  that  amputation  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Pierson 
of  this  city,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Fisk,  who  admi¬ 
nistered  to  the  snfferer,  wilh  perfect  success,  the  new 
preparation  lately  made  known  by  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson  and  Dr.  Morton,  dentist,  of  Boston,  the 
inhalation  of  which  produces  insensibility  to  the 
pain  of  surgical  operations.  The  unconsciousness 
of  the  girl  continued  undisturbed  until  near  the 
close  of  the  dressing,  when  she  simply  inquired 
what  they  were  doing;  but,  with  another  inhala¬ 
tion,  immediately  relapsed  into  insensibility,  and, 
upon  coming  to  herself,  supposed  she  had  been 
dreaming. — Salem  Reg. 

P.S. — Just  before  going  to  press  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Boott,  an  early  copy 
of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
December  2.  We  thence  learn  that  an  empirical 
attempt  is  being  made  by  one  or  more  physicians 
to  patent  the  new  agent  under  the  name  of  “  an 
anodoyne  compound^'  and  the  protests  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  portion  of  the  profession.  We  shall  revert 
to  this  startling  part  of  the  subject  in  our  next 
number. 


{^Advertisement.) 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Having  noticed,  in  several  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  reports  of  two  operations  recently  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Liston,  at  the  University  College 
Hospital,  upon  patients  under  tjie  stupifying  in¬ 
fluence  of  inhaled  vapour  of  ether,  in  which  am¬ 
putation  of  the  thigh  in  one  case,  and  evulsion  of 
the  nail  of  the  great  toe  in  the  other  case,  were  ef- 
fectcrl  without  pain  to  the  patients’,  I  take  this 
earliest  opportunity  of  giving  notice,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  to  the  medical  profession 
and  to  the  public  in  general,  that  the  process  for 
procuring  insensibility  to  pain  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  vapour  of  ether  to  the  lungs,  employed 
by  Mr.  Liston,  is  patented  for  England  and  the 
colonies,  and  that  no  person  can  use  that  process, 
or  any  similar  one,  without  infringing  up.m  rights 
legally  secured  to  others. 

lam  aware  that  doubts  exist  in  the  minds  of  some, 
as  to  the  liberality  of  rendering  inventions  or 
improvements  which  tend  to  alleviate  suffering  sub¬ 
jects  of  patients ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who,  by  skill  and  industry,  invents  or  dis¬ 
covers  the  means  of  diminishing,  or,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  annihilating  human  suffering,  is  not  fully  as 


much  entitled  to  compensation  as  he  who  makes  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  or 
other  fabrics  :  indeed,  he  is  entitled  to  greater 
compensation,  and  for  a  stronger  reason — he  has 
conferred  upon  mankind  a  greater  benefit. 

With  this  view  I  have  accepted  from  the  American 
inventors,  or  their  representatives,  the  agency  of 
affairs  connected  with  the  English  patent ;  and  it 
is  my  intention,  while  I  hold  the  trust,  to  adhere 
to  such  a  course,  that  the  charge  of  illiberality 
shall  rest  upon  any  persons,  rather  than  upon  the 
proprietors  of  the  patent,  or  upon  their  agent. 

James  A.  Dorr. 

London,  18,  Duke-street,  St.  James’s,  Dec.  28. 

War-office,  Dec.  29. — 9th  Light  Dragoons  : 
Surgeon  Robert  John  Gordon  Grant,  from  the  I6th 
Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Wood,  who 
exchanges. — I6th  Light  Dragoons  ;  Surgeon  Ar¬ 
thur  Wood,  M.D.,  from  the  9th  Light  Dragoons, 
to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Grant,  who  exchanges. — 13th 
Foot :  Assistant- Surgeon  Frederick  William  Tap¬ 
per,  from  the  57th  Foot,  to  be  A.ssistant-Surgeon, 
vice  Prout,  appointed  to  the  Staff. — 48th  Foot ; 
Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  James  Dickson,  to  be  As¬ 
sistant-Surgeon,  vice  Johnston,  promoted  on  the 
Staff.— 66th  Foot:  Joseph  Thomas  La  Presle,gent., 
to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Cowper,  promoted  in 
the 56th  Foot. — Hospital  Staff:  Assistant- Surgeon 
James  Townsend  Oswald  Johnston,  M.D.,from  the 
48th  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second 
Class;  Assistant- Surgeon  Alexander  Adam  Prout, 
from  the  13th  Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the 
Forces. 

Mr.  Mills  and  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  above  vestry,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to  : — “  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  conduct  of 
the  deputy-coroner,  in  publishing  an  exparte 
statement  of  the  evidence  given  on  the  late  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  death  of  Joseph  Woodward,  pend¬ 
ing  the  said  inquiry^  and  in  which  he  was  the 
presiding  judge,  accompanied  with  observations 
derogatory  to  the  vestry  and  directors  of  the 
poor  of  this  parish,  was  highly  unbecoming ;  and 
that  a  report  be  drawn  up  by  the  committee, 
recommending  the' vestry  to  take  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  court  respecting  such  conduct.” 
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27 

95 
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11 

6 
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7 

2 

2 
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70 

66 
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40 

27 

26 
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Medtnnal  treatment  of  diseases;  rational  remedies  ; 
rmtimsm ;  difference  between  enrintf  disease  and 
helping  to  cure  it;  illustrations;  Nature' s  efforts 
and  the  physician’s ;  processes  of  cure  not  ex¬ 
plicable  generally;  effects  of  hasty  inferences; 
anecdote  %n  point;  digitalis  in  consumption; 
reckons  of  its  advocates  for  urging  it;  cases  in 
sohich  these  reasons  do  not  apply ;  confirmation 
jrom  pathology  }  iodine  in  bronchocele  ;  judicious 
and  M-judged  opinions  concerning  it;  its  assumed 
specific  effects  ;  failure  in  certain  cases  ;  its  par- 
tundar  action  a  part  of  a  general  one;  mercury 
in^philis;  results  of  its  abuse;  not  a  specific  ; 
influence  on  the  salivary  glands  in  common  with 
many  other  medicines;  belladonna  on  the  iris  ;  no 
universal  remedies;  pathology  and  idisyncrasy 
tell  us  why  there  cannot  be  such  things;  instances 
oj  the  variable  action  of  medicines;  necessity  of 
avoiding  absolutism  in  'pTescribing , 
Gentlebien,— Having  treated  the  .subieet  of 
c  inical  medicine  thus  far,  in  the  generalities  of  diag¬ 
nosis,  let  us  say  a  few  words,  en  passant'  about 
treatment.  ’ 

Not  the  least  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  patho- 
logy  IS  our  knowledge  of  the  rationality  of  reme- 
^  mean  our  being  able  to  give  some¬ 
thing  like  a  precise  or  a  definite  reason  for 
administering  certain  medicines  in  certain  diseases. 
Ailment,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  made  up  otmany 
Items,  which  need  to  lie  observed  and  understood, 
singly  and  connectedly,  ere  a  judicious  opinion  can 
be  tormed  of  it,  or  of  the  requirements  for  its  alle¬ 
viation.  ^  It  was  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  as 
this  which  constituted  the  uncertainty  anef  in¬ 
accuracy  of  the  primitive  practitioners  of  physic : 
It  will  be  an  increase  of  it  that  will  make  our 
successors  more  skilful  than  we  are. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  practice  of  our 
forefathers,  which  physiology  and  pathology  have 
done  us  the  service  to  expose,  and  which  we  trust 
they  will  do  us  the  further  service  to  utterly  ex¬ 
plode,  was  a  reckless  routlnism.  Receipts  and  cures 
were  amongst  the  foremost  terms  in  the  vocabulary 
ot  physic  these  are  terms,  you  know,  which  ad¬ 
vancing  science  tells  us  are  of  doubtful  import,  and 

^  modestly.  Philosophers  of 

old  said  that  nature  was  just  a  compound  oi sym¬ 
pathies  uod  antipathies;  and  it  may  so  happen  that, 
as  in  the  inorganic  ^ot\A,  there  are  two  great  anta¬ 
gonisms,  oWrocfiow  and  repulsion,  so  in  the  organic 
world,  there  is  no  bane  that  has  not  its  correspond¬ 
ing  antidote.  Analogy  is  at  least  in  favour  of  the 
notion  and,  as  a  matter  of  speculative  inquiry,  it 
h  pretty  enough,  but  we  know  little  of  it  as  a  fact, 
t  the  principle,  en  uno  disco  omnesy  were  not  the 


antithesis  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  great 
rule  we  have  hinted  at  might  seem  to  be  probable 
at  once,  if  one  proof  were  sufficient.  Thus,  sup¬ 
pose  a  patient  to  be  suffering  from  severe  gastralgia, 
the  consequence  of  morbid  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
and  you  administer  a  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which,  neautralizing  the  acidity,  the  cause  of  the 
pain,  occasions  the  cessation  of  this,  you  may  ra¬ 
tionally  enough  say  that  you  (and  the  soda  together) 
have  cured  the  gastralgia !  This  would  be  perfectly 
true,  and  would  look  very  much  like  an  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  supposed  law  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  yet  it  would  not  be  truly  such.  In  this  case 
you  would  in  reality  have  done  nothing  more  than 
if  you  had  neutralized  so  much  vinegar,  or  other 
acid,  which  your  patient  might  have  swallowed  aiul 
suffered  pain  from.  You  would  be  only  chemically 
contending  against  the  acid  as  the  cause  of  the  gas¬ 
tralgia,  not  against  the  morbid  action  of  which  this 
acid  was  the  effect.  So  that  the  term  cure,  in  an 
example  like  this,  which  is  perhaps  as  striking  as 
any  we  could  take,  is  of  very  limited  signification, 
and  would  not  marvellously  redound  to  the  skill  of 
the  physician.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  cause 
of  this  frequent  gastralgia  was  removed,  that  is,  that 
the  morbid  function  giving  rise  to  the  acidity  was 
arrested  through  the  agency  of  tonic  aperient  treat¬ 
ment,  would  you  venture  to  say  that  you  had  cured 
the  dyspepsia,  with  the  same  confidence  that  you 
had  spoken  of  having  cured  the  gastralgia  ?  I 
think  not.  At  any  rate  the  cases  are  not  at  all 
parallel.  In  the  one  instance,  the  relation  between 
the  two  phenomena — the  acid  causing  pain,  and 
the  alkali  neutralizing  the  acid — is  clear  enough  ; 
there  is  plainly  an  irritant  whose  acridity  a  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  will  subdue,  and,  cceteris  paribus, 
this  same  remedy  will  always  act  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  results.  But  here, 
you  observe,  our  chief  dealing  is  with  inorganic 
laws  and  actions,  which  have  a  sort  of  laboratory 
precision  about  them  but  in  looking  to  the 
morbid  function,  the  vital  cause  of  the  ailment 
alluded  to,  we  are  looking  after  secrets  that  are 
only  very  imperfectly  revealed  to  us.  At  the  best, 
we  can  form  hut  a  very  limited  opinion  of  what 
organic  action  is,  in  its  healthy  state;  and  of 
what  it  is  in  the  endless  variety  of  its  morbid 
states  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  igxorant. 
Some  ot  the  varieties  of  dyspepsia,  for  instance, 
are  relieved  by  one  kind  of  treatment,  and  some 
by  another,  and  others  by  a  third,  and  so  on. 
Can  we  in  all  these  blind  adventures  of  ours,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  they  prove  successful,  credit  our¬ 
selves  with  having  cured  the  malady  ?  What 
proof  have  we  of  having  done  anything  more  than 


removed  certain  impediments  which  obstructed 
Nature  in  her  efforts  to  relieve  herself?  I  think  in 
most  cases,  if  we  contrast  ourselves,  and  physic, 
with  Nature,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  rather  her 
aid  than  her  authority  !  A  patient  may  get  well 
under  your  hands,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  pro¬ 
vidential  favours  for  you  to  be  thankful  for  ;  you 
may  talk  of  recoveries  in  this  wise,  if  you  choose, 
but  be  careful  how  you  talk  of  cures.  Besides  that 
there  is  something  of  quackery  in  the  term,  it  is  an 
expression  of  ignorance  at  the  best.  You  cannot 
explain,  satisfactorily,  in  any  of  the  striking  cases 
of  amended  health  to  which  you  may  have  con¬ 
tributed,  how  much  curative  good  you  have  done, 
and  how  you  have  done  it. 

It  is  this  silly  talk  of  curing  this,  and  curing 
that,  which  has  led  to  the  routinism  I  have  spoken 
of,  and  invested  medicines  with  certain  assumed 
and  unlikely  powers.  No  doubt  this  has  arisen 
from  a  want  of  due  discrimination  and  judgment, 
and  from  not  knowing  that  what  appear  to  be  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  only  coincidences.  I  may  best 
convey  my  meaning  by  an  illustration.  It  is  related 
of  a  French  student,  that,  hearing  a  fever  patient 
in  an  English  hospital  call  for  a  red-herring,  he 
gave  him  one.  The  man  recovered,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  made  a  memorandum  to  the  effect,  that  “  a 
red-herring  cures  an  Englishman  of  fever.”  When 
settled  in  practice,  at  home,  he  thought  he  would 
try  this  novel  remedy  upon  his  own  countrymen. 
Accordingly,  in  the  first  case  of  fever  that  he  had, 
he  administered  a  red-herring.  The  patient  died. 
He  made  another  note  to  signify  that,  “  though  a 
red-herring  cures  an  Englishman  of  fever,  it  kills  a 
Frenchman.”  The  story  is  absurd  enough,  yet 
not  without  its  parallels  in  physic.  It  was  the 
fashion  formerly,  not  to  speak  of  the  physiological 
and  other  effects  of  medicines,  but  to  call  them 
good  for  this  disease,  or  curative  of  that.  Even  in 
later  times,  this  folly  has  not  been  without  its 
examples,  as  the  history  of  many  a  drug  can  prove. 
Some  rabid  experimentalist,  after  having  seen  a 
particular  medicament  produce  certain  good  effects 
in  a  certain  disease,  has  neither  paused  to  inquire 
whether  these  good  effects  are  limited  to  a  few  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  or  apply  to  them 
all,  nor  observed  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
justify  the  sweeping  inference  drawn,  but  has 
forthwith,  and  most  unhesitatingly,  hailed  the 
world’s  attention  to  his  cure  for  so  and  so. 
The  history  of  digitalis  is  a  fair  example  in  point. 
Three  times,  if  not  oftener,  has  this  potent  drug 
been  launched  into  fashion  as  a  cure  for  eou- 
sumption,  and  each  time  for  a  different  reason. 
One  man,  for  instance,  having  remarked  the  fre- 
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quency  of  the  pulse  in  phthisis,  considered  this  ac¬ 
celerated  circulation  to  be  ferns  et  origo  of  the 
disease.  He  had  noted,  ulso,  the  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  of  digitalis  over  the  heart’s  action,  and 
concluded  that  this  was  the  genuine  remedy  in 
pulmonary  consumption.  He  tried  it,  and  finding 
that  it  lowered  the  phthisical  pulse,  perhaps  fancied 
that  it  did  many  more  extraordinary  things,  and 
vaunted  it,  sans  ekrtmonie,  as  curative  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

Another,  observing  tlie  evening  fever  of  some 
forms  of  phthisis,  and  the  night  sweats  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  concluded  that  these  were  the  simple  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  of  consumption,  and  that  their 
antagonism  would  be  the  antidote  of  the  disease. 
He  observed,  also,  that  the  accelerated  pulse  and 
hot  skin  we  speak  of  were  prevented  by  digitalis 
taken  discretionally,  and  in  due  time,  and  hence 
inferred,  without  liesitation,  that  digitalis  was  a 
cure  for  consumption. 

A  third,  considering  the  cough  and  expectoration 
of  consumption  as  the  only  morbid  conditions  re¬ 
quiring  correction,  found  in  digitalis  an  excellent 
remedy,  and  hence  inferred  it  to  be  the  antidote 
proper. 

Now,  to  see  that  these  several  observers  were 
wrong,  and  that  they  might  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  so,  had  they  investigated  with  more  scruple, 
and  taken  a  larger  scope,  I  lieed  only  mention  the 
following  facts  in  reference  to  phthisis  pulmonalis : — 

1.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  this  disease, 
that  the  pulse  is  not  above  the  ordinary  standard. 
The  woman  Truman,  a  late  out-patient  of  the 
hospital,  was  a  case  in  proof. 

2.  Hectic  and  night  sweats  are  often  wanting, 
as  is  instanced  in  the  case  of  Clays,  now  in  the 
hospital,  where  he  has  been  during  the  last  three 
months. 

3.  There  may  be  scarcely  any  cough  or  expecto¬ 
ration,  as  we  had  curious  occasion  to  remark  in  the 
case  of  the  boy  Yardley,  who  died  in  the  hospital 
about  five  weeks  back. 

I  mention  these  cases  to  you  as  singularities 
that  you  have  individually  seen,  for  they  will  come 
with  more  freshness  and  force  through  the  evidence 
of  your  own  senses ;  but  I  could  multiply  their 
number  manifold,  were  I  to  quote  from  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  abound  with 
examples  such  as  those  I  have  offered  you.  I  pre¬ 
fer,  however,  to  take  our  own  hospital  practice, 
which  is  rich  in  cases  for  your  own  personal  in¬ 
struction. 

Besides  that,  even  common  bedside  observation 
might  have  taught  the  advocates  of  digitalis  in 
consumption,  that,  for  the  very  reasons  they  as¬ 
signed,  it  could  not  be  curative  in  that  ailment, 
seeing  that  the  symptoms  which  it  was  said  to  an¬ 
tagonize  were  not  constant;  modern  pathology 
tell  Its  that  it  is  not  in  subduing  symptoms,  but  in 
taking  away  the  morbid  cause,  that  relief  is  to  be 
hoped  for  in  pulmonary  consumi)tion ;  and  it  tells 
us  also,  that,however  valuable  digitalis  may  proveas 
an  adjunct,  it  can  never  merit  or  maintain  a  leading 
position  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  without  its  value,  and  no  doubt  this  would 
have  been  better  estimated  and  acknowledged  by 
the  profession  at  large,  had  its  ill-judged  advocates 
vaunted  its  praises  less  vigorously. 

The  history  of  iodine  as  a  remedy  for  bronchocele 
illustrates  very  well  what  credit  or  discredit  a 
medicament  may  get,  according  as  its  claims  are 
W'isely  or  unwittingly  put  forth.  When  the 
efiecacy  of  iodine  in  causing  glandular  absorption 
had  been  well  attested,  it  was  pronounced,  and  very 
properly,  our  best  remedy  in  bronchocele.  M’^ithout 
speculating  how  its  absorbent  effects  were  pro¬ 
duced,  it  was  sufficient  for  its  judicious  patrons  to 
watch  those  effects,  and  report  them  accordingly. 
But  this  was  not  going  far  enough  for  the  enthu¬ 
siasts — I  mean  those  whose  imagination  is  too 
vivid  for  their  judgment — and  they  instantly  ac¬ 
credited  to  iodine  the  character  of  a  specific  in 
bronchocele.  Now,  the  very  fact  of  doing  this 
required  that  the  medicine  must  possess  powers 
which  it  never  had,  if  it  were  to  sustain  the  false 
character  that  had  been  assigned  to  it.  At  length  it 
began  to  be  perceived,  that  only  in  certain  cases 
of  bronchocele  was  iodine  serviceable,  and  that  in 
Others  of  very  long  standing,  that  had  become 


hard  and  even  semi-cartilaginous,  it  produced  no 
effect,  though  given  for  a  long  time,  and  in  doses 
as  large  as  could  be  borne.  The  enthusiasts  then, 
finding  that  it  really  had  not  a  specific  action  upon 
bronchocele,  as  was  shown  in  this  resisting  the 
action  of  iodine,  though  testes  and  mammae  wasted 
under  its  influence,  concluded  that  it  was  a  remedy 
of  no  value  at  all.  Because  it  did  not  answer  their 
ridiculous  expectations,  they  discarded  it  as  alto- 
getlier  worthless.  This  is  how  people  judge  and 
act  who  are  encumbered  with  a  prodigality  of 
fancy.  Now,  this  wholesale  denunciation  did  much 
to  lessen  the  confidence  rigidly  due  to  iodine  as  a 
remedial  agent,  notwithstanding  that  the  prejudice 
was  founded  in  bad  judgment.  This  was  what  the 
indiscreet  party  did  for  the  drug  ;  the  others,  how¬ 
ever,  having  never  imputed  to  it  any  character  that 
it  did  not  possess,  or  that  was  not  consistent  with 
the  common  operation  of  things,  neither  lost  their 
confidence  in  it  nor  compromised  their  own  credit 
in  its  advocacy.  They  regarded  its  influence  upon 
the  enlarged  gland  of  bronchocele  as  a  part  of  a 
general  action  of  which  it  was  capable;  and  not  as 
indicative  of  any  property  it  possessed  bearing 
specifically  upon  any  particular  organ. 

It  was  a  belief  in  the  individual  efficacy  of  iodine 
which  led  to  the  abuse,  and  subsequently  to  the 
comparative  disuse^pi  it.  Positive  and  negative 
mischief  was  the  issue  of  these  things.  Upon  the 
same  principle  may  we  account  for  the  disastrous 
effects  of  which  mercury  has  frequently  been  made 
the  author.  Ages  ago,  when  correct  observation 
and  induction  were  less  regarded  than  they  now 
are,  mercury  was  pronounced  a  specific  in  syphilis. 
Consequent  upon  this  came  the  belief  that  the 
remedy,  in  such  disease,  could  never  be  used  too 
largely.  The  evil  efifects  of  this  indiscriminate  and 
inordinate  employment  of  mercury  led  to  fatal 
results,  with  which  you  are  all  doubtless  familiar. 
Some  of  these  were  so  direful,  and  so  directly 
chargeable  upon  the  medicament,  as  to  lead  many 
to  the  belief  that  this  w'as  the  sole  origin  of  what 
was  called  the  secondary  form  of  syphilis.  Mercury 
then  fell  into  disrepute,  and  did  not  easily  regain  even 
a  respectable  position  as  an  anti-syphilitic  remedy. 
Rational  experience  subsequently  struck  mercury 
oft’  the  list  of  specifics ;  for  it  was  found  that  not 
only  would  syphilis  often  get  well  without  it,  but 
that,  in  occasional  cases,  the  disease  was  rather 
aggravated  than  relieved  by  it.  So,  you  see,  it 
could  not  be  a  specific !  It  may  be  objected  to  wTiat 
I  am  saying — has  not  mercury  a  specific  action 
upon  the'  salivary  glands  ?  If  it  had,  I  am  not 
aware  what  this  has  to  do  with  its  being  an  in¬ 
fallible  remedy  for  any  particular  disease.  Bella¬ 
donna  is,  perhaps,  the  best  instance  we  have  of  the 
direct  action  of  a  medicinal  upon  an  individual 
organ.  Yet  belladonna  will  not  cause  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  whilst  the  iris  is  being  fixed  by  in¬ 
flammatory  action  and  its  products.  But  allowing 
that  mercury  has,  as  is  really  the  case,  a  very 
marked  influence  upon  the  salivary  glands,  this  is 
not  invariably  exerted,  for  some  people  are  not 
susceptible  of  salivation,  and  others  are  often  suf¬ 
ficiently  advantaged  by  mercury  without  it.  Again, 
thisdrugacts  upon  other  glands  as  well  as  the  sali¬ 
vary,  and  it  is  noi  singitlar  in  affecting  these,  for  the 
materia  medica  has  many  sialogogues  in  it,  though 
they  may  not  produce  fetor  of  the  breath.  Did 
our  time  permit,  I  could  give  you  many  other 
instances  in  proof  of  the  folly  of  believing  in 
specific  medicines,  and  trusting  to  specific  treat¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  routinism  I 
mentioned  at  the  commencement,  as  a  danger  to  be 
avoided.  Rational  pathology  tells  us  that  there 
cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  a  universal  remedy,  and 
experience  proves  the  truth  of  this.  Morrison’s 
pills,  brandy  and  salt,  hydropathy,  and  such  like, 
would  fain  tell  us  differently;  but  we  knowhow 
much  credit  they  deserve,  and  infer  accordingly. 

As  your  pathology  informs  you,  that  people  do 
not  more  widely  dift’er  in  age  than  in  powers  of 
constitution,  in  pronencss  to  particular  diseases,  in 
idiosyncrasy,  and  so  forth,  so  does  it  also  suggest 
that  there  can  never  properly  be  such  a  thing  as 
exclusiveness  in  prescribing.  Only  the  other  day, 
you  know,  I  ordered  for  a  female  in  the  lower  ward 
(I  forget  her  name  at  this  moment)  a  tonic  mixture 
consisting  of  infusion  of  gentian  with  carbonate  of 


soda.  The  next  day  we  found  her  much  worse ; 
she  had  been  distressed  with  stomach-spasm  all 
night,  and  inquired  whether  there  were  any  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  in  her  mixture  ?  On  being  told  that 
there  was,  she  informed  us  that  it  invariably  pro¬ 
duced  the  effects  mentioned.  The  nurse  corrobo¬ 
rated  her  statement,  by  telling  us  that  each  dose  of 
her  medicine  caused  her  intense  pain.  She  gave  her 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  in  place  of  the  soda, 
and  it  agreed  with  her  perfectly  well.  I  have  a 
dispensary  patient  at  this  time  who  always  suffers 
a  Salivation  for  two  or  three  hours  after  having 
taken  a  dose  of  epsom  salts.  I  have  administered 
this  in  various  disguised  forms,  but  he  has  always 
discovered  it  by  its  effects  upon  his  salivary  glands. 
Some  people,  you  know,  cannot  take  the  smallest 
dose  of  opium  or  of  any  of  its  preparations  without 
being  distracted  and  kept  awake  by  it ;  others  it 
sends  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  quickly  ;  some  it 
makes  lively  and  merry,  whilst  in  others  it  causes 
despondency  and  wretchedness.  There  is  scarcely, 
indeed,  an  article  in.  the  materia  medica  whether 
actively  or  comparatively  inert,  that  has  not  some 
history  attached  to  it  in  connection  with  particular 
idiosnycrasies.  These  are  things  which  should  not 
only  suggest  a  certain  amount  of  observation  and 
caution  in  practical  thertipeutics,  but  should  also 
teach  us  that  the  laws  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
medicines  are  not  absolute,  but  that  they  vary  with 
certain  conditions  tq  which  living  beings  are  liable. 
Thus,  to  take  the  doses  of  medicines  in  example, 
how  indefinite  they  are  rendered  by  individual 
peculiarities.  I  have  more  than  once  had  a  patient 
whom  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  would  purge 
briskly  two  or  three  times.  These  were  not  cases 
in  which  the  bowels  were  relaxed  but  constipated, 
yet  that  small  quantity  of  mild  aperient  sufficed. 

I  have  known  others,  again,  who  could  swallow 
two  or  three  ounces  ot  the  drug,  and  be  little  dis¬ 
commoded  by  it.  The  smallest  dose  of  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  will  cause  nausea  and  profuse  perspiration 
in  some  people,  whilst  others  will  bear  a  large  dose 
before  sickness  comes  on,  and  at  the  same  time 
scarcely  perspire  at  all. 

I  mention  these  things  to  you,  amongst  many 
such  like  I  could  give  did  our  time  permit,  that 
you  may  see  the  desirableness  of  using  remedies 
rationally  and  not  empirically  ;  that  yon  may  know 
there  is  not  any  such  thing  as  absoluteness  in  the 
modus  operandi  of  drugs  ;  and  that,  however  it  may 
be  imputed  to  them  to  produce  this  particular 
effect,  or  lo  cure  the  other  particular  disease,  you 
may  know  there  is  no  constancy  in  these  things,  and 
that  there  never  can  be  whilst  physiological  and 
pathological  states  are  known  to  d.ffer.  I  shall 
say  a  few  more  words  upon  this  subject  at  our  next 
meeting. 


DU.MAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

No.  VII. 

ON  THE  BLOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  258.) 

The  blood  forms  the  next  subject  for  our  con. 
sideration ;  and,  to  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  this  liquid,  W'e  must  attentively 
study  its  component  parts,  as  found  in  man  and 
the  superior  animals.  The  blood  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  attracted  the  attention  of  philo¬ 
sophers  and  physiologists  ;  but  it  is  not  so  very 
long  since  chemical  science  was  brought  to  bear 
on  its  investigation. 

Boyle  was  one  of  the  first  who  experimented 
chemically  on  this  fluid,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centurj'.  He  proved  that  desiccated 
blood  burns  with  the  production  of  flame ;  that 
liquid  blood  is  coagulated  by  alcohol,  by  nitric, 
sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  by  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate ;  whilst  ammouia  renders  it  more 
liquid.  He  determined  its  specific  gravity  :  more¬ 
over,  he  subjected  it  to  distillation,  obtaining  from 
it  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  empyreumatic  oils, 
and  further  remarked  the  red  colour  of  the  ashes 
left  by  its  complete  incineration.  Lastly,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  resolve  its  relative  proportions  of 
serum  and  clot. 

Towards  the  same  period,  Leeuwenhoek  gave  a 
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description  of  the  globules  of  the  blood.  Men- 
ghiui  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  but  went  a 
step  further,  by  proving  the  existence  of  iron  in 
this  fluid,  and  especially  in  the  red  globules. 
Professor  Juriu  published,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  experiments  on 
the  blood,  and  determined,  by  very  rigorous  ana¬ 
lysis,  the  densities  of  the  serum  and  of  the  clot, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  blood  in  the  mass  ;  he  laid 
down  that  of  the  serum  as  I‘0295,  and  that  of  the 
blood  itself  as  1'0533.  Senac,  in  the  year  1760, 
drew  especial  attention  to  the  lenticular  form  of 
the  globules  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  central  ob¬ 
scure  point  which  they  present.  Hewson  made 
some  important  observations  on  the  blood:  he  re¬ 
marked  that  various  salts  prevent  or  retard  its 
coagulation  ;  he  noticed  the  flattened  form  of  the 
recently  drawn  globules,  and  the  property  which 
they  possess  of  assuming  a  rounded  figure  when 
mi.xed  with  water ;  he  likewise  discovered  the 
muriform  aspect  which  they  acquire  by  putre¬ 
faction,  and  their  capability  of  being  piled  one  on 
the  top  of  another  like  pieces  of  coin. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
many  works  appeared  on  the  blood,  more  es- 
pecially  in  relation  to  its  anatomical  constitution, 
from  the  pens  of  Muys,  Mayer,  Swammerdam, 
Eller,  Butt,  Weiss,  Della  Torre,  Magni,  Schmidt, 
and  others.  In  1776,  Rouelle  published  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  experiments  on  the  blood  and  on  the 
fluid  formed  in  dropsies,  and  he  showed  that  their 
alkaline  nature  is  principally  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  soda.  In  the  same  year,  Bucquet  stated 
that  the  clot,  w'hen  washed  in  water,  becomes  di¬ 
vided  into  two  distinct  portions:  the  one  being 
carried  off  by  this  liquid  ;  the  other,  the  fibrous  or 
filamentous  portion,  remaining  behind.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  proof  of  the 
existence  of  fibrine  in  the  clot.  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  experimented  on  the  blood  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Parmentier  and 
Deyeux,  also,  in  their  turn,  directed  attention  to 
the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Wells, 
about  the  same  period,  asserted  that  the  colour  of 
the  blood  was  not  owing  to  iron,  but  rather  to 
some  organized  animal  matter;  and  he  drew 
especial  attention  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  change  of  colour  in  venous  blood.  In  later 
times,  the  chemical  history  of  the  blood  has  been 
rendered  more  complete  by  the  labours  of  Ber¬ 
zelius,  Marcet,  Prevost,  Lecanu,  Andral,  Gavarret, 
Figuier,  and  my.self. 

The  blood  circulates  through  all  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  animal  economy;  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  principal  phenomena  of  animal  life.  In  the 
mammifercs,  birds,  reptiles,  fish,  and  the  annelidae, 
it  possesses  a  red  colour ;  it  is  of  a  lively  red  when 
taken  from  the  arteries,  and  of  a  more  or  less 
brownish  red  when  taken  from  the  veins.  In  the 
inferior  animals,  it  is  colourless  or  white,  as  in 
the  snail ;  in  some  animals  it  is  blue  or  of  a  deep 
amethyst  colour ;  in  the  orthopteri,  it  is  often 
greenish;  in  the  silkworm,  yellowish ;  and  of  a 
deep  brown  in  most  of  the  coleopteri.  As  this 
fluid  has  undergone  but  little  examination  in  the 
inferior  animals,  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  chiefly 
with  the  blood  of  the  mammiferae. 

The  blood  of  the  mammiferae,  when  taken  from 
the  veins,  is  a  viscid  liquid,  of  a  brownish  red 
colour,  and  which  acquires  a  lively  reef  tint  on 
agitating  it  with  air,  or  with  oxygen  gas;  when 
taken  from  the  arteries  it  presents  this  latter 
shade.  On  standing,  the  fluid  part  becomes  almost 
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According  to  Davy,  blood  drawn  in  the  morning 
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colourless,  and  in  it  are  found  floating  circular 
particles,  flattened  towards  the  centre,  but  rounded 
at  the  edges;  it  is  to  these  particles  that  the  pro¬ 
per  colour  of  the  blood  is  owing.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  1-050  to  1-057,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  namely,  from  15“  to  16“  C.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  some  experiments  per¬ 
formed  by  M.  Marchand 
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Blood  in  the  normal  state  is  always  alkaline. 
It  has  a  saline,  nauseous  taste.  Its  odour  is  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and  differs  in  most  animals,  but  is 
invariably  stronger  in  the  male.  This  odour  is 
increased  in  intensity  by  treating  the  blood  -with 
sulphuric  acid.  M.  Barruel  suggested  that  this 
character  of  the  blood  might  be  rendered  available 
in  certain  cases  of  legal  medicine,  as  in  poison¬ 
ing  ;  it  is,  however,  of  too  vague  and  uncertain  a 
nature  to  be  relied  on  under  such  circumstances. 
It  might,  perhaps,  according  to  MM.  Couerbe 
and  Soubeyran,  be  used  as  an  aid  or  index  in  such 
examinations. 

When  blood  is  left  for  some  time  to  itself, 
whether  it  be  arterial  or  venous,  it  becomes  di¬ 
vided  into  two  distinct  portions:  the  serum,  which 
constitutes  the  liquid  part,  and  is  transparent  and 
yellowish  in  colour  ;  and  the  clot  or  cruor,  which 
forms  a  soft,  opaque  mass,  of  a  brownish-red 
colour.  We  must  here  stop  an  instant  to  con¬ 
sider  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation  in  the  blood; 
for  this  will  form  a  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
its  constitution.  In  fact,  we  may  regard  the  blood 
as  a  liquid  holding  in  solution  an  albuminate  of 
soda,  in  which  the  coloured  globules  float,  and 
which  carries  a  quantity  of  spontaneously  co- 
agulable  fibrine  in  suspension,  or  in  a  state  so 
nearly  approaching  to  solution  that  it  appears  to 
be  veritably  dissolved  in  it  (just  as  we  find  to  be 
the  case  with  starch  in  the  watery  solutions  of  that 
substance) ;  lastly,  the  blood  contains  suspended 
particles  of  fatty  matters.  When  the  blood  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand,  the  fibrine,  which  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  mass  constitutes  so  delicate  a  network  that 
it  is  capable  of  undergoing  filtration,  becomes 
coagulated  and  imprisons  all  the  matters  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  blood,  expressing,  by  the  very  act 
of  its  retraction,  the  greater  portion  of  the  liquid, 
which  escapes  through  the  meshes  formed  by  it. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  fibrine 
formed  a  part  of  the  globules  of  the  blood ;  but 
M.  Muller  has  proved  the  contrary  by  the  most 
conclusive  experiments. 

Many  substances  have  the  propei-ty  of  retarding 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  while  some  kinds  of 
blood  coagulate  less  rapidly  than  others;,  that 
of  frogs,  in  the  spring  especially,  presents  this  pe¬ 
culiarity.  M.  Muller,  therefore,  performed  his 
experiment  during  that  season  in  the  following 
manner  : — He  dropped  some  frog’s  blood  into  one 
of  those  liquids  which  retard  coagulation — as,  for 
example,  water  charged  with  sugar  or  with  sea- 
salt.  After  having  slightly  agitated  it,  to  render 
the  liquid  of  homogeneous  consistence,  he  threw 
the  whole  upon  a  filter;  the  coloured  globules, 
being  rendered  le^s  capable  of  passing  through  the 
pores  of  the  paper,  remained  on  the  filter,  while  a 
colourless  solution  escaped  through,  which  after 
some  time  coagulated,  forming  a  clot  of  fibrine  ; 
this,  holding  nothing  within  its  grasp,  floated 
colourless  in  the  solution. 

If,  on  the  blood  escaping  from  the  body,  it  be 


received  into  a  vessel  cooled  to  such  a  point  as 
instantaneously  to  congeal  this  liquid,  it  may  be 
preserved  in  this  state  for  a  long  time  ;  on  applying 
heat  or  thawing  it,  however,  it  regains  its  origi¬ 
nal  qualities  and  becomes  coagulated.  The  co¬ 
agulation  of  the  blood  is  a  purely  physical  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  takes  place  without  the  aid  of 
external  agents  ;  it  is  effected  in  those  gases  which 
have  no  intense  chemical  action  on  the  blood,  as 
well  as  in  vacuo.  The  phenomenon  of  coagulation 
is,  however,  quite  prevented  by  adding  substances 
capable  of  dissolving  the  fibrine,  as,  for  instance, 
caustic  potass  or  soda;  the  carbonates  of  these 
bases,  when  employed  in  excess,  have  a  similar 
effect ;  if  the  latter  be  used  in  small  quantity,  they 
retard,  without  preventing,  this  action.  Many  salts 
have  the  power  of  checking  coagulation,  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  nitre,  chloride 
of  potassium,  acetate  of  potass,  and  borax.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Magendie,  the  nitrates  of  strych¬ 
nine,  of  morphine,  and  of  nicotine,  possess  this 
quality;  whilst  he  asserts  that  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  potassium,  sal  ammoniac,  chloride  of 
barium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  render  it  more 
easy.  Sugar  incontestably  retards  it.  The  diluted 
organic  acids  retard  or  prevent  it ;  mineral  acids 
also  have  the  same  effect.  The  principle  of  this 
action  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  phenomena  of  digestion.  If,  instead  of 
leaving  the  blood  to  itself,  it  be  quickly  stirred  or 
whisked  on  its  escape  from  the  vein,  the  fibrine 
will  be  collected  in  shreds  which  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  white  by  washing  them  in  water ;  we  may 
likewise  obtain  the  fibrine  from  the  common  clot, 
by  reiterated  washing  with  water  on  a  fine  cloth. 

In  some  cases  of  disease,  the  fibrine,  instead  of 
separating  from  the  blood  as  a  clot,  holding  in  its 
grasp  the  red  globules,  coagulates  by  itself,  whilst 
the  globules,  being  heavier,  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  serum.  The  fibrine,  which  separates  in  this 
manner,  has  received  the  name  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  cup;  I  say,  however,  the  fibrine  with  re¬ 
servation  :  for,  in  this  inflammatory  condition,  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  have  undergone  some  mo¬ 
dification  in  its  composition,  although  I  have  not 
yet  been  able,  by  analysis,  to  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  and  ordinary  fibrine.  One 
might,  however,  be  authorised,  d  pi-iori,  to  regard 
it  as  fibrine,  for  the  blood  of  the  horse,  for  example, 
always  presents  a  cupped  condition.  If  we  admit 
this  identity,  its  formation  becomes  easy  of  expla¬ 
nation  .-  for  then  we  may  suppose  that  the  coagu¬ 
lation  does  not  take  place  until  the  globules  have 
had  time  to  precipitate  themselves  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel. 

The  formation  of  the  cup  may  be  attributed  to 
three  principal  causes: — 1.  In  certain  conditions 
the  fibrine  coagulates  more  or  less  rapidly — a  pe¬ 
culiarity  dependent,  without  doubt,  on  its  physical 
properties  ;  2.  The  serum  may  contain  a  quantity 
of  salts  capable  of  checking  coagulation ;  3.  The 
serum  may  have  lost  its  proper  density,  have  con¬ 
sequently  become  poor  in  albumen,  and  may  thus 
facilitate  the  deposit  of  the  colouring  particles. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  nature 
of  the  blood  as  found  without  the  body  of  the 
animal.  Whilst  it  exists  within  the  arteries  and 
veins,  its  temperature  bears  relation  to  that  of  the 
animal  itself.  According  to  Davy,  arterial  blood 
is  nearly  one  degree  hotter  than  venous  blood ; 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  man  is  also  about 
a  degree  and  a  half  higher  than  that  of  tlie  cavity 
of  the  mouth  or  of  the  rectum. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  of  recently-drawn  blood  ;  and  these  may  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  foretold  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  materials  composing  it.  Let  us,  in  the  first 
place,  examine  the  action  of  different  gases  upon 
it.  These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 1. 
The  neutral  gases,  which  act  merely  in  a  mecha¬ 
nical  manner  upon  it ;  2.  The  acid  gases ;  3. 
Ainmoniacal  gas. 

Now,  if  we  operate  with  venous  blood,  we  shall 
find  that  atmospheric  air  and  o.x3’gen  cause  it  to 
assume  the  bright  red  tint  which  is  characteristic 
of  arterial  blood;  the  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
displaces  a  portion  of  those  gases  which  the  blood 
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always  holds  in  solution,  that  is  to  say,  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen.  The  oxide  of  carbon,  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  give 
to  it  a  violet-brown  colour.  Nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  hydrogen,  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  cause 
it  to  assume  a  brownish-red  aspect.  With  ar- 
senuretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  acquires 
a  deep  violet  tint,  which  gradually  passes  to  a 
greenish  brown.  These  gases,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  latter,  probably  act  in  a  merely  mecha¬ 
nical  manner.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphureous  acids 
produce  marked  changes  in  the  blood :  the  first 
alters  it  to  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  and  causes 
its  coagulation  ;  the  second  communicates  to  it  a 
black  tint,  and  coagulates  it  in  like  manner. 
Chlorine  at  first  gives  it  a  blackish-brown  colour ; 
it  coagulates  its  albumen,  primarily  by  its  own 
action,  and  secondarily  by  the  agency  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  resulting  from  its  combination 
with  the  organic  principles  of  the  blood ;  gra¬ 
dually,  however,  it  decolorises  it,  by  robbing  it  of 
the  iron  contained  in  its  colouring  globules. 
Ammoniacal  gas  renders  it  more  liquid,  and  gives 
to  it  a  cherry-brown  colour. 

But,  inasmuch  as  some  gases  act  on  the  blood 
in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  we  are  not  thence 
to  conclude  that,  if  respired  in  small  quantities, 
they  would  be  wholly  inoffensive ;  oxide  of  carbon, 
in  particular,  acts  during  life  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  may  induce  death  when  respired  in 
the  dose  of  only  one-half  per  cent.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  act  merely  by  preventing  the  eontact  of 
oxygen,  and  which  prove  hurtful  only  by  too 
greatly  diluting  the  air  for  respiration. 

Hydro-sulphureous  acid  is  a  very  poisonous  gas ; 
it  is  decomposed,  however,  by  contact  with  the 
blood,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  precipitation  of 
sulphur.  Individuals  who  are  often  compelled  to 
respire  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  some  physicians,  apt  to 
contract  the  disease  known  as  the  “  anaemia  of 
miners,”  a  malady  which  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  so  common  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  mines  and  underground  workings.  We 
all  know  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  disen¬ 
gagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  certain 
marshes,  where  it  is  caused  by  tbe  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  This  salt,  acting  on  the 
organic  matters  which  are  found  there,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  sulphuret  of  calcium,  which  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  in  its  turn  decomposes  into  carbonate 
of  lime  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  is  almost  always  indicative  of  great  danger, 
especially  if  we  find  the  locality  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tion  to  have  been  overflowed  with  water;  and 
that,  whether  we  consider  this  gas  to  act  by  itself 
(which  is  least  probable),  or  whether  it  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  vehicle  of  the  organic  miasmata.  In 
the  springs  where  it  is  erigendered,  it  is  found  to 
be  of  a  harmless  nature ;  but  its  temperature,  at 
the  inoment  of  its  disengagement,  is  sometimes 
suflBciently  high  to  prove  an  immediate  source  of 
combustion.  Arsenuretted  hydrogen  acts  as  a 
poison  from  the  arsenic  which  it  contains;  still, 
I  believe  that  its  deleterious  properties  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Hydrochloric  and  sul¬ 
phurous  acids,  as  also  chlorine  (to  which  mi'^ht 
likewise  be  added  hydrobromic  and  hydro-iodic 
acids)  interfere  more  or  less  materially  with  the 
functions  of  life  by  their  action  on  the  blood. 

All  the  acids  which  coagulate  albumen  produce 
the  same  action  on  the  blood.  We  should  observe 
that,  in  the  formation  of  the  clot,  the  colouring 
matter  itself  is  also  eoagulated  by  the  albumen 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  globules.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  those  bodies  which  dissolve  albumen,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  also  dissolve  the  colouring 
matter — that  is  to  say,  where  it  has  not  been 
already  separated,  but  is  still  contained  within  the 
organized  globules. 

If  any  of  the  alkaline  bases  be  added  to  the 
blood  they  prevent  its  coagulation;  ammonia 
exercises  the  same  influence.  All  these  bodies 
dissolve  the  colouring  matter.  We  have  already 
seen  the  phenomena  which  some  of  the  salts  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  blood :  generally  speaking,  the  me¬ 


tallic  salts  throw  down  precipitates  formed  by  the 
oxide  of  the  salt,  the  albumen,  and  the  hema- 
tosine.  These  precipitates  contain  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  metallic  soaps,  arising  from  the  fatty 
matters  which  are  dissolved  in  the  serum  by  means 
of  the  soda  which  it  contains. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  water 
would  exercise  no  influence  over  the  blood,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  devoid  of  action  on  albumen  or  on 
fibrine ;  but  its  effect  on  the  globules  of  the  blood 
is  remarkable.  In  fact,  if  we  place  some  blood  in 
contact  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and 
in  this  state  put  it  beneath  the  microscope,  we 
shall  quickly  see  the  globules  assume  a  spheroidal 
form,  and  become  entirely  altered  in  shape,  pro¬ 
bably  by  some  phenomenon  of  endosmosis.  This 
property  is  very  interesting,  and  shows  us  the 
danger  that  would  be  incurred  in  introducing  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  into  the  blood  of  an 
animal;  for  not  only  would  it  thus  become  liable 
to  hemorrhages,  but,  most  probably,  the  very  for¬ 
mation  of  the  globules,  and  the  vital  property  of 
the  blood,  would  become  seriously  deranged. 

Alcohol  coagulates  the  blood  by  robbing  it  of 
its  water;  it  also  abstracts  from  it  the  fatty 
matters,  and  various  salts  ;  hence,  we  can  readily 
understand  its  action  in  the  preservation  of  ana¬ 
tomical  preparations.  Creosote  and  tannin,  in  like 
manner,  produce  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
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EXPERIMENTS: 

Shewing  that  the  Chemical  Action  between  the  Car¬ 
bon  and  the  Hydrogen  in  the  Food  of  Man  and 
the  Oxygen  of  the  Air  is  not  the  only  Source  of 
his  Bodily  Heat, 

By  ROBEET  EIGG,  F.E.S. 

Third  Notice. 

On  that  most  difficult  branch  of  animal  phy¬ 
siology  which  relates  to  animal  heat,  upon  which 
experiment  has  thrown  so  little  light,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  very  guarded  in  making  our  deductions,  and 
admitting  reasoning  from  analogy,  that  fertile 
source  of  error.  Barou  Liebig  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  both  these  errors  on  many  occasions. 
On  the  subject  of  animal  heat  he  has  framed  a 
theory,  based  partly  upon  experiments  imperfectly 
examined,  and  partly  upon  mere  analogy  and 
assumption;  and,  as  was  shown  in  my  former  com¬ 
munications,  has  overlooked  more  perfect  experi¬ 
mental  information,  which  would  have  led  him  to 
conclusions  the  very  reverse  of  those  he  has  drawn. 

In  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry,  at  page  13, 
he  refers  to  experiments  made  upon  the  food  of 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  soldiers,  living  in  bar¬ 
racks,  for  a  month.  These  experiments,  from 
Liebig’s  own  showing,  are  Imperfect.  Neither  the 
quantity  nor  the  constitution  of  the  food  consumed 
out  of  barracks  is  given  with  that  accuracy  which 
would  admit  them  as  items  in  an  experimental 
inquiry  ;  and  no  definite  account  is  given  of  the 
egesta.  It  also  appears  that  the  constitution  of  the 
different  articles  ot  food  generally  was  determined 
rather  by  comparison  than  by  direct  analysis  of 
each  article  consumed.  Yet,  with  all  these  imper¬ 
fections,  the  evidence  they  furnish  is  regarded  as 
correct ;  and  he  alludes  to  the  results  thus  obtained 
when  he  says: — “  From  the  accurate  determination 
of  the  quantity  of  carbon  daily  taken  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  food,  as  well  as  of  that  proportion  of  it 
which  passes  out  of  the  body  in  the  fseces  and  urine, 
unburned,  that  is  in  some  form  in  which  it  is  not 
conibined  with  oxygen,  it  appears  that  an  adult 
taking  moderate  exercise  consumes  13-9  ounces  of 
carbon  daily.  This  13  9  ounces  of  carbon  escapes 
through  the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic  acid.'' 

lu  the  application  of  these  experiments  to  the 
source  of  animal  heat,  no  statical  account  is  taken 
of  the  hydrogen  in  the  food;  which,  according  to 
his  views  ujjon  this  subject,  forms  water  with 
inspired  oxygen.  The  following  observations  fur¬ 
ther  show  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  Baron’s 

theory  upon  this  subject  has  been  framed: _ “If 

we  reflect  that  one  litre  (about  61  cubic  Inches)  of 


oxygen  gas,  during  its  combination  with  hydrogen 
to  form  water,  gives  out  on  an  average  6,228 
degrees  of  heat,  while  the  same  volume  of  oxygen 
in  beinsr  converted  into  carbonic  acid  only  gives 
out  4,624  degrees  of  heat ;  if  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxygen  inspired  by  herbi¬ 
vorous  animals,  and  the  half  of  that  inspired  by 
carnivorous  animals,  is  converted  into  water  and  not 
into  carbonic  acid ;  if  we  take  into  the  calculation 
the  heat  thus  produced,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  heat  produced  by  the  process  of  combustion 
going  on  in  the  body  is  fully  sufficient  to  explain 
both  the  continual  evaporation  from  the  body  and 
its  constant  high  temperature.”  (Page  4o.) 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  this  subject,  let 
us  first  inquire  what  the  constitution  of  the  food  of 
animals  must  be,  with  respect  to  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  to  meet  these  statements,  which  admit, 
according  to  Liebig,  of  no  denial.  If  one-tenth 
part  of  the  oxygen  inspired  by  herbivorous  animals 
be  converted  to  water  by  combining  with  the  hy¬ 
drogen  in  the  food,  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  the 
food  which  are  converted  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid  must  be  in  the  proportions  by  weight  of  hy¬ 
drogen  1,  carbon  27  :  that  is  to  say,  if  that  part 
of  the  food  which  forms  these  products  contains  27 
parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  it  must  also  contain  one 
part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  independently  of  that 
hydrogen  which  is  contained  in  the  food  in  the 
proportions  of  hydrogen  1,  oxygen  8. 

Now,  if  we  refer  to  the  results  of  experiments 
which  he  has  furnished  us  with,  and  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  be  has  not  given  here  instead  of  these 
gratuitous  assertions,  we  find  that  this  hydrogen 
and  carbon  in  the  dry  food  consumed  by  the  horse, 
as  1  is  to  101,  and  by  the  cow  as  1  is  to  116,  only 
aboutone-fourth  of  that  required  to  meet  the  Baron’s 
views.  And,  if  we  make  the  comparison  by  taking 
the  food  of  cattle  which  subsist  upon  the  grass  iu 
the  field,  we  find  the  difference  greater. 

But,  if  the  statement  be  in  error  when  compared 
with  the  food  of  the  herbivora,  what  must  it  be 
when  compared  with  the  food  of  the  carnivora,  to 
meet  which,  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  must  bear 
the  proportion  by  weight  of  10  to  27  ?  If  such  a 
state  of  things  as  this  existed  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy,  no  edible,  not  even  the  tallow  candles  and 
train  oil  alluded  to  by  our  author,  could  be  found 
containing  such  a  proportion  of  hydrogen  as  would 
be  required  for  this  purpose.  This  hydrogen  in 
the  soldier’s  food  would  only  be  about  1  to  40  of  car¬ 
bon,  or  one-fifteenth  part  of  that  required.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  the  experimental  results  obtained 
by  Despretz  and  Dulong,  which  we  have  given  in  the 
first  communication,  would  lead  to  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  that  these  two  philosophers  made  their 
calculations  for  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  wat;  r  according  to 
the  volume  of  inspired  oxygen  which  entered  into 
the  constitution  of  the  ex[)ired  carbonic  acid,  and 
which  disappeared. 

It  would,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  decidedly 
preferable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
upon  this  subject,  to  receive  as  facts  that  only 
which  can  be  established  by  exjierimental  results, 
and  to  reject  every  theory  which  can  neither  be 
proved  by  experiment  nor  reconciled  with  esta¬ 
blished  chemical  principles';  at  the  same  time  admit¬ 
ting,  that  in  the  animal  economy  chemical  -actions 
take  place,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted. 

Now,  as  the  constitution  of  the  food  ol  the  her¬ 
bivorous  animals  docs  not  furnish  hydrogen  suffi¬ 
cient  to  form  water  with  more  than  “  one-fourth 
of  the  one-tentli  part,”  and  that  of  the  carni¬ 
vorous  not  sufficient  to  form  water  with  more 
than  one-fifteenth  of  the  “  half  of  the  oxygen 
inspired” ;  and,  as  there  is  no  evidence  in  any 
experiment  to  sanction  such  an  idea,  we  venture 
to  deny  the  assertion  of  Baron  Liebig  upon 
this  subject.  1  am,  moreover,  able  to  state,  that 
experiment  has  furnished  me  with  most  satisfactory 
proof,  that  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  the 
hydrogen  in  the  food  consumed  is  not  “  fully  suffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  both  the  continued  evaporation 
from  the  body  and  its  constant  temperature,” — an 
experiment  made  by  myself  expressly  for  the  i*ur- 
pose  of  testing  this  and  other  parts  of  animal  phy¬ 
siology. 
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That  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  a  part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  food 
consumed  is  a  source  of  animal  heat  will  not  be 
questioned  ;  but  that  this  chemical  action  between 
the  elements  of  the  food  and  a  part  of  the  inspired 
oxygen  is  not  the  only  source  of  animal  heat  in  the 
lower  animals  has  been  already  proved  by  experi¬ 
ments  fully  described  ;  and  it  is  the  purport  of  tliis 
communication  to  prove  by  the  same  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  chemical  action  is  not  the  only 
source  of  heat  in  man. 

If  this  eiiemical  action  between  the  elements  of 
the  food  and  inspired  oxygen  be  the  only  source  of 
heat,  the  heat  generated  by  this  chemical  action  in 
the  system  of  each  individual  must  be  sufficient  at 
all  times  and  umlerall  circumstances  for  the  purpose 
of  that  individual.  The  heat  so  generated  must  supply 
the  wants  of  the  feveiish  patient  who  languishes  for 
many  days,  and  in  some  instances  weeks,  in  his 
bed  ;  it  must  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  person 
who  is  i)revented  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks, 
from  eating  any  food  beyond  the  smallest  quantity ; 
it  must  supply  the  wants  of  him  whose  daily  em¬ 
ployment  keeps  him  constantly  in  a  state  of 
perspiration;  and  it  must  not  be  more  than  supplies 
the  wants  of  him  whose  food  is  abundant  in  the 
extreme. 

To  examine  every  dietary  and  habit  of  man 
would  be  superfluous,  because  our  view,  if  correct, 
must  meet  every  condition  of  food  and  individual 
habit;  and,  if  incorrect,  a  proper  examination  of 
any  one  case  will  prove  it  erroneous. 

I  had  made  frequent  calculations  of  the  amount 
of  heat  which  would  be  generated  by  this  chemical 
action  in  thehuman  subject  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  assuming  as  nearly  as  I  could  the  amount 
of  ingesla  and  egesta.  I  had  also  made  similar 
calculations  upon  the  data  afforded  by  the  dietaries 
of  military  hospitals,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  great  accuracy  and  correctness,  and 
the  result  in  every  case  appeared  to  me  to  prove 
the  existence  of  another  source  of  heat  in  the  animal 


system  besides  that  of  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen 
in  the  food,  which  form,  with  atmospheric  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid  and  water. 

I  was  anxious,  however,  to  subject  the  theory  in 


was  anxious, 

question  to  a  more  accurate  test;  and,  in  order  to 
this,  I  placed  under  experiment  a  labouring 
man  (a),  in  my  own  employment,  of  active  habits. 
The  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  followin 
manner,  and  with  the  following  results : — 

He  had,  previously  to  the  experiment,  lived  on 
the  usual  fare  of  a  labouring  man  who  has  a 
family  to  maintain.  The  experiment  commenced 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1846.  He  was  then  supplied 
with  abundance  of  food,  and  directed  to  eat  and 
to  drink  whenever  he  was  hungry  or  thirsty,  but 
not  to  eat  or  drink  anything  but  what  he  received 
from  me  ;  and  everything  which  he  took  was  accu¬ 
rately  weighed  and  analysed.  The  food  was  in 
quality  nearly  the  same  as  his  usual  fare.  His 
employment  was  laborious,  jirineipally  such  as 
building  a  hayrick  and  loading  hay.  One  im 
portant  feature  in  the  experiment  being  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  animal  force,  his  employment  was  not 
only  laborious,  but  continued  lor  many  hours 
each  day.  In  the  ten  working  days  he  was 
employed  144  hours,  including  rest  during  meal 
time,  making  the  average  hours  of  labour  from 
twelve  and  a  half  to  thirteen  each  day.  He  was 
clothed  during  the  hours  of  labour  in  cotton  stock¬ 
ings,  corduroy  trousers,  and  cotton  shirt,  with  a 
handkerchiefloosely  tied  about  his  waist,  and  wore 
a  light  hat  and  strong  shoes.  The  strictest  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  every  part  of  the  experiment, 
which  continued  for  twelve  days,  every  one  of 
which  was  very  hot.  Dnring  these  twelve  days  he 
increased  in  weight  from  9  st.  13  lb.  to  10  st.  1  lb. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  weight  and  the 
analyses  of  the  food  consumed  : — 


fa)  Thomas  Tyrrell,  aged  forty  years ;  height, 
5  ft.  75  in. ;  weight,  9  st.  13  Ib. 


Food  Consumed  in  Twelve  Days. 


Weight  in 

Hydro- 

INitro- 

Description  of  Food. 

pounds. 

Carbon. 

gen. 

gen. 

Ashes. 

Water. 

Bread,  second  quality,  spongy,  and  light-baked 
sp.  gr.  (  Alcohol  835  at  GO® 

Beer,  lu81'3  at  60®  J  Vegetable  matter 

96-451  pounds  (  Water  . 

19-000 

4-96:« 

•030 

•125 

■199 

13-683 

1-897 

•943 

•160 

.  . 

•794 

6-3.53 

2-795 

•004 

•077 

•158 

3-319 

88-201 

.  . 

,  , 

88-001 

Soup 

20-7.50 

•373 

•015 

•077 

•076 

20-209 

Meat  mixed  with  the  soup 

2-060 

•242 

•022 

•057 

•023 

1-716 

Barley  mixed  with  the  soup . 

•500 

•211 

•001 

■004 

•007 

•277 

Boiled  salt  beef,  lean  and  fat 

4-6.50 

1-618 

•193 

•361 

•263 

2-215 

Young  cabbage,  boiled  . 

13-200 

•340 

•00.5 

•036 

•129 

12-690 

::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

•068 

•029 

•003 

•004 

•010 

•022 

38-682 

38-682 

Butter  . 

•400 

•266 

•028 

•008 

•010 

•088 

Sugar 

•6.50 

•276 

.  . 

•374 

Cheese 

•500 

•197 

•008 

•030 

•024 

•241 

Skiiii-inilk  .. 

1-600 

•038 

•004 

•048 

•012 

1-478 

Total  . 

198-511 

12-311 

•473 

•827 

•911 

i  83-789 

Excretions  in  Twelve  Days. 


Urine  .  . 

17-07 

1 

1  *308 

•033 

•4-20 

•682 

15-627 

Faeces  . .  . .  . 

4-63 

1  -610 

•020 

■080 

•270 

3-650 

Solid  perspired  matter,  according  to  M.  Tenuard’s  ) 
inea’.i  proportion  and  niy  analysis  ..  ..  ) 

1-44 

■su 

•043 

•213 

•019 

•348 

'Total 

23  14 

1  1-735 

•096 

•713 

•971 

19-625 

Total  from  first  part  of  the  table 

198-511 

1  12-311 

•473 

•8‘27 

•911 

183-789 

Difference 

175-371 

1  10-576 

•377 

•114 

•060 

164-164 

+  or  _ 

! 

1 

1 

+ 

Tliat  the  experiment  might  appear  in  its  simplest 
form  I  have  placed  in  the  table  under  “Water” 
not  only  all  the  water  which  formed  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  beer,  soup,  tea,  &c.,  but  also  all  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  dry  food  which  was 
present  in  the  proportions  in  which  these  bodies 
form  water. 

Assuming  that  the  temperature  of  the  hot  tea, 
soup,  and  boiled  vegetables  would,  if  mixed  with 
the  other  cold  food,  make  a  mixture  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body,  our  subject  is  a  very  simple  one. 

If  the  chemical  action  between  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  food  and  inspired  oxygen  be  the 
only  source  of  animal  heat,  this  10-676  pounds  of 
carbon  and  -377  of  a  pound  of  hydrogen  inust 
evolve  as  much  heat  by  combustion  as  will  convert 


into  vapour  164  pounds  of  water  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body,  keep  the  temperature  of  this  man’s 
body  above  the  objects  which  surrounded  it,  and 
supply  that  heat  which  was  radi-ated  from  his  body. 

According  to  Baron  Liebig’s  corrected  calculation 
for  the  combustion  heat  of  hydrogen,  this  *377  of 
a  pound  of  hydrogen  would  evolve  as  much  heat 
as  1-504  pounds  of  carbon,  making  the  combustion 
heat  of  all  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  equal  to  that 
of  12-08  pounds  of  carbon.  This  weight  of  car¬ 
bon,  on  combining  with  oxygen,  would  generate  as 
much  heat  as  would  convert  157  pounds  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  into  vapour. 

An  important  feature  in  this  experiment,  and 
one  which  was  strictly  attended  to,  was,  that  no 
part  of  the  perspiration  was  wiped  from  any  part 


of  the  body,  and,  his  clothing  being  light  and  loose, 
the  principal  part  of  the  water  in  the  perspiration 
which  passed  through  the  skin  would  be  converted 
to  vapour  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  Now,  it  appears 
from  the  tabular  account,  that  164  pounds  of  water 
passed  off  as  vapour  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  being 
(164  —  157)  seven  pounds  more  than  all  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  the  food  which  formed  carbonic 
acid  and  water  would  by  combustion  convert  into 
vapour.  There  remains,  therefore,  more  heat  to  be 
accounted  for  in  this  experiment  than  was  imparted 
from  the  body  to  other  objects. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  information  on  which 
I  can  depend  for  this  amount  of  heat  imparted  to 
other  objects  during  the  twelve  days,  and  for  that 
which  kept  up  the  temperature  of  the  body.  We 
probably  would  not  err  much  if  we  regarded  it  as 
equal  to  what  would  be  evolved  by  the  cornl^fcon 
of  as  much  carbon,  as  is  calculated  for,  asflH^g 
disappeared  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  same  person  was  made  the  subject  of  an  ex¬ 
periment,  which  commenced  on  the  23rd  of  March 
and  ended  on  the  3rd  of  April.  His  principal  em¬ 
ployment  was  spade-husbandry;  his  hours  of 
labour  about  twelve  each  day.  He  increased  one 
pound  in  weight  in  the  twelve  days.  His  food 
differed  little  from  that  in  the  experiment  already 
described.  The  weight  of  food  consumed  was 
182-08  pounds,  which  comprised  121327  pounds 
of  carbon,  and  -3815  of  a  pound  of  hydrogen.  The 
weight  of  carbon  which  appeared  to  have  formed 
carbonic  acid  was  11-3117  pounds,  and  that  of  the 
hydrogen  which  formed  water  *3316  of  a  pound, 
and  that  of  the  water  which  passed  off  as  vapour 
150-033  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  dilute  food  consumed  by  this 
person,  and  that  of  the  perspiration,  appears  large, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  when  compared  with 
the  three  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours  which  Liebig 
assumes.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  the 
three  pounds  may  be  regarded  as  “  the  evaporation 
through  the  skin  and  lungs”  of  a  person  in  sum¬ 
mer  who  takes  little  exercise,  neither  the  quantity 
of  dilute  food  consumed  by  this  labourer,  nor  the 
water  which  escaped  as  perspiration,  exceeded 
what  nature  required  in  these  instances ;  and  it  is 
a  circumstance  of  common  occurrence  with  per¬ 
sons  who  labour  in  the  way  this  man  did,  in  very 
hot  weather,  to  consume  one  gallon  •per  diem  of  beer 
or  cider,  independently  of  other  dilute  food. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  chemical 
action  between  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
food  of  man,  and  the  oxygen  he  inspired,  cannot 
be  the  only  source  of  heat,  consequently  there  must 
be  some  other  source,  or  sources,  from  whence  he 
derives  heat. 

How  far  these  other  sources  of  animal  heat  are 
connected  with  the  nervous  or  any  other  part  of 
the  animal  system,  it  is  beside  my  purpose  to  in¬ 
quire.  This  much,  however,  admits  of  experimental 
proof,  that  animals  (as  well  as  plants)  secrete  or 
form  carbon  ;  that  in  a  healthy  animal  this  secre¬ 
tion  or  formation  of  carbon  bears  a  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  exertions  ;  that  during  this  secretion  of 
carbon,  inspired  oxygen  disappears,  and  apparently 
the  elements  of  water  also ;  and,  as  the  heat  ex¬ 
hibited  bythe  animal  is  in  proportion  to  itsexertions, 

I  infer  that  the  production  of  some  portion  of  the 
heat  generated  by  the  animal  economy  is  connected 
with  the  secretion  ot  carbon. 

Other  experimental  results  and  observations 
might  be  brought  forward,  equally  conclusive, 
against  views  which  Baron  Liebig  has  taken  of  the 
sources  of  animal  heat,  hut  I  trust  the  evidence 
comprised  in  these  three  papers  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  inquiring  mind  that  there  must  be 
some  other  source  from  whence  animals  derive 
heat  besides  that  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
and  the  hydrogen  in  the  food ;  and  that  both  in 
the  paper  read  before  a  society  of  physicians  at 
Darmstadt,  and  in  his  work  on  “  Animal  Chemis¬ 
try,”  Baron  Liebig  has  relied  upon  imperfect  data, 
and  come  to  very  erroneous  conclusions  on 
this  most  important  principle  in  animal  physio¬ 
logy. 

In  my  next  communication  I  purpose  showing 
that  Baron  Liebig’s  views  on  animal  respiration  are 
likewise  at  variance  with  established  principles, 
Greenford,  Middlesex,  December,  1846. 
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REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  'WILLIAMS,  M.U.,  &c.  SSc.  &«. 

(Continued  from  p.  261.) 

“  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.’ 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

CRIMINAL  LUNATICS. 

A  man  of  unsound  mind  who  commits  a  crime 
confounds  idealities  W'ith  realities  ;  and  it  is  a 
question  worthy  of  very  grave  inquiry  whether, 
when  a  person  is  really  insane,  all  responsibility  for 
his  actions  should  not  cease,  so  that  one  who  is 
non  compos  should  not  be  chargeable  with  criminal 
offences. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  the  invisible  line  that 
di^fte  perfect  and  partial  insanity,  and  while,  on 
tlJIHPilhand,  indulgence  must  never  be  given  to 
gn^&fimes,  inhumanity  must  never  be  shown  to 
the  oefects  of  human  nature.  Lord  Hale  considered 
“  such  a  person  as,  labouring  under  melancholy 
distempers, hath  yet  ordinarily  as  great  understand¬ 
ing  as  ordinarily  a  child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is 
such  a  person  as  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or 
felony.” 

According  to  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  when  Attorney- 
General,  against  Bellingham  for  shooting  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Percival,  a  man  may  be  deranged  in  mind, 
and  may  be  incapable  of  conducting  his  own 
affairs,  but  is  still  answerable  for  his  criminal  acts 
“  if  he  possess  a  mind  capable  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong”  ;  and  Sir  James  Mansfield  held 
that  Bellingham  was  accountable,  because  he  knew 
murder  was  a  crime,  and  could  distinguish  right 
from  wrong.  Lord  Erskine,  on  Hatfield’s  trial, 
said,  to  absolve  from  criminal  responsibility 
there  must  first  be  delusion,  and,  secondly,  the  de¬ 
lusion  and  the  act  must  be  connected” ;  but  his 
Lordship  did  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rules  by 
which  such  connection  could  be  proved  ! 

Lord  Lyndhurst’s  question  has  been  considered 
very  sound  :  “  Did  the  prisoner  know  that  in  doing 
the  act  he  offended  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature?”  but  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  prove 
that,  although  a  man  may  know  that  he  is  offend¬ 
ing  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  never¬ 
theless  he  may  be  occasionally  an  irresponsible 
agent. 

Although  a  man  may  know  right  from  wrong, 
yet,  when  labouring  under  hallucination,  he  cannot 
apply  such  knowledge  reasonably  to  his  own  case  ; 
and  in  moral  insanity,  where  there  is  no  delusion, 
yet  the  propensities  are  diseased,  and  there  is  very 
often  not  only  a  total  absence  of  self-control,  but 
an  instinctive  wish  or  desire  which  irresistibly  im¬ 
pels  an  individual  to  do  deeds  which  are  opposed 
to  his  reason,  conscience,  and  affection.  There  is 
no  form  of  insanity  so  dangerous  as  this,  and  the 
moment  it  is  detected  the  individual  should  be 
immediately  subjected  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
restraint ;  numerous  lives  have  been  sacrificed  from 
such  delay  or  neglect. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  moral 
insanity,  so  called  by  Dr.  Prichard;  the 
delire  of  Pinel,  or  instinctive  madness;  and  when 
persons  commit  murder  from  this  dreadful  instinct 
there  is  often  premeditcUion,  with  considerable  in¬ 
genuity  and  deception.  Generally  the  murderer  at 
once  confesses  the  deed,  and  appears  unmoved  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  uneommon  for  a  person  afflicted 
with  this  dreadful  propensity  or  destructive  wish 
to  warn  his  friends,  to  desire  them  to  go,  or  to 
remove  children  or  others  against  whom  he  feels 
the  deadly  intent. 

The  unfortunate  and  afflicted  subjects  of  homi¬ 
cidal  insanity  feel  the  instinctive  desire  to  murder, 
and  yet  know  the  enormity  of  the  crime  ;  the  im¬ 
pulse  is  irresistible,  and  they  sometimes  even  feel 
remorse  while  committing  the  deed ;  the  desire  is 
generally,  although  not  always,  for  the  life  of  their 
best  friends,  for  their  nearest  relatives,  often  of  the 
very  persons  they  are  caressing ;  it  sometimes, 
however,  happens  that  they  seek  the  death  of  their 
most  deadly  enemy.  IVhat  can  we  think  when  a 
son,  who  is  insane,  says,  “  Mother,  take  care  of 
yourself,  I  am  forced  to  kill  you;  I  am  no  longer 
master  of  myself,”  who,  before  his  attack,  and 
subsequently  to  it,  exhibits  the  greatest  aflection 
for  his  mother  ?  And  yet  many  persons  who  have 


committed  murder  under  such  circumstances  have 
been  executed  in  this  country,  and  especially  in 
France.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  different 
degrees  of  this  homicidal  propensity  exist.  Thus 
one  person  may  give  the  necessary  warning  or 
caution,  while  another,  from  a  more  morbid  and 
more  violent  impulse,  at  once  executes  the  mur¬ 
derous  deed. 

A  servant  in  the  Baron  Humboldt’s  family,  in 
Germany,'  fell  down  before  her  mistress,  and  en¬ 
treated  her  dismissal ;  and,  on  being  asked  by  her 
mistress  the  reason,  she  said,  whenever  she  un¬ 
dressed  her  little  child  the  whiteness  of  its  s’^in 
tempted  her  to  tear  the  child  in  pieces.  And  there 
have  been  many  other  instances,  and  they  are  now 
not  unfrequently  occurring,  where  patients  will 
themselves  request  to  be  confined,  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  some  particular  mischief,  or  even  from 
murdering  others. 

A  great  peculiarity,  however,  occurs  in  some 
cases :  the  perpetrator  masks  his  design  by  con¬ 
summate  flattery  and  deception,  but,  when  he  has 
accomplished  the  deed,  he  generally  at  once  con¬ 
fesses  it,  and  seldom  denies  the  crime,  usually  re¬ 
maining  in  an  apathetic  condition.  Amongst  these 
dreadful  and  dangerous  lunatics  there  is  a  great 
propensity  to  imitate,  and,  therefore,  those  minute 
details  so  frequently  given  in  the  daily  papers 
should  be  partially  suppressed.  The  greatest  care 
and  precaution  are  also  necessary  wherever  the  hal¬ 
lucination  is  of  a  dangerous  character,  for  such  per¬ 
sons  will  conceal  and  even  deny  their  hallucinations, 
and  dissemble  their  resentment,  and  on  the  very 
first  opportunity  they  gratify  their  revenge.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  many  lunatics  who  have 
threatened  others  and  themselves  have  not,  on 
their  recovery,  had  the  slightest  recollection  of  any 
such  denunciation,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
proves  their  irresponsibility  at  the  time. 

In  the  delirium  of  fever  patients  frequently  at¬ 
tempt  suicide,  or  endeavour  to  murder  others; 
suicide  is,  however,  much  more  common  under  such 
circumstances,  and  every  precaution  should  be  un¬ 
ceasingly  maintained  in  these  cases :  many  lives 
are  annually  sacrificed  from  such  neglect. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  murders  given  by  the  daily  press;  it  often 
creates  and  fosters  a  morbid  appetite  for  that  which 
is  horrible,  disgusting,  dangerous.  How  often, 
when  a  murder  has  been  committed,  do  those  pre¬ 
disposed  to  insanity  feel  irresistibly  inclined  to 
imitate  these  horrible  crimes  ! 

The  occurrence  of  a  murder,  especially  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  any  peculiarly  singular  or  horrify¬ 
ing  circumstances,  is  very  frequently  the  harbinger 
of  others,  which  result  from  imitation.  After 
Henriette  Cornier  had  murdered  an  infant  in  Paris, 
within  a  few  days  M.  Esquirol  knew  of  six  in¬ 
stances  where  persons,  some  of  them  ladies,  felt  the 
same  irrisistible  desire.  Amongst  silly,  weak- 
minded,  and  highly  nervous  individuals,  there  is  a 
great  propensity  for  imitation,  and  this  applies 
especially  to  things  of  a  dangerous  character ;  and 
this  shows  how  very  wrong  it  is  for  the  daily  papers 
to  give  such  minute  and  disgusting  particulars, 
when  a  murder  occurs.  The  mere  perusal  of  such 
an  account  drives  these  poor  creatures  mad  ;  they 
have  previously  the  predisposition,  and,  if  kept  free 
from  excitement,  may  even  pass  through  life 
tolerably  comfortably ;  but  they  read  of  a  dreadful 
murder,  it  haunts  them,  they  tremble  at  it,  and  yet 
they  are  tempted  to  imitate  it.  When  Courvoisier 
murdered  Lord  William  Russell,  the  papers  daily 
gave  minute  accounts  of  that  diabolical  affair ;  it 
was  in  every  person’s  mouth.  A  respectable  female, 
I  had  previously  attended  for  general  indis¬ 
position,  came  to  me  one  morning  in  an  excited 
state,  and  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  That  she 
was  tempted  during  each  night  to  cut  her  husband’s 
throat ;  that  she  loved  him  dearly,  and  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  the  deed,  but  sometimes  she  felt  as 
though  she  must  do  it.”  Even  when  speaking  to 
me,  she  grasped  her  hand  as  though  it  clutched  the 
deadly  weapon.  I  had  considerable  doubt  in  this 
case  what  to  do,  whether  to  have  her  temporarily 
restrained,  and  I  felt  great  anxiety  for  several  days ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  no  mischief  resulted  from 
her  liberty.  1  ordered  her  soothing  medicine,  and 
directed  her  particularly  to  place  confidence  in  Him 


who  never  sleepeth ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
very  act  of  prayer,  and  the  fact  of  such  persons 
feeling  that  they  are  placing  trust  in  another,  and 
not  in  themselves,  will  relieve  many  of  these  afflicted 
individuals  of  their  morbid,  perverted,  and  olien 
deadly  propensities :  for,  be  it  observed,  they  can 
be  reasoned  with,  they  know  their  actions  and 
their  consequences,  but  they  feel  an  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse  within  themselves,  which  is  incontrollable ; 
and  I  believe  in  such  cases,  that  if  they  will  trust 
in  God,  if  they  will  refer  their  own  want  of  self- 
confidence  and  control  to  Him,  in  addition  to  His 
blessing,  by  the  simple  act  of  believing  that  there 
is  a  protective  influence,  and  by  transferring  the 
responsibility  from  themselves,  and  referring  it  to 
awo(/i«',  that  this  very  transference,  of  itself,  actually 
tends  to  remove  from  them  their  preternatural  de¬ 
sires  ;  and  to  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  may  say,  I 
believe  if  a  Hindoo  female,  suffering  under  such 
temptation,  really  believed  in  the  power  of  one  of 
her  gods,  and,  when  sorely  tempted  by  this  moral 
depravity,  that  she  placed  full  confidence  in  her 
god’s  protective  power,  that  this  feeling  of  as¬ 
surance  and  trust  would  be  sufficient  to  reassure 
her.  Need  I  add,  that  if  I  believe  the  Hindoo  may 
possibly  be  relieved  by  her  confidence  and  trust  in 
an  image,  how  much  more  I  feel  the  efficacy  would 
be  by  the  Christian  woman  placing  her  trust  in  One 
whom  she  knows  is  too  wise  to  err,  who  never 
slumberetb,  and  who  never  refuseth  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him? 

Many  murders  have  been  committed,  many  lives 
sacrificed,  in  obedience  to  this  instinctive  prompt¬ 
ing,  and  often  where  there  has  been  no  animosity, 
where  nothing  but  mutual  regard  and  affection 
have  existed  between  the  homicide  and  his  victim  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  children  are  special 
objects  of  sacrifice.  There  appears  to  be  no  de¬ 
lusion,  no  hallucination;  it  arises  from  an  irre¬ 
sistible  wish  and  desire. 

The  man  who  murdered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonner, 
in  Kent,  had  no  delusion  whatever,  nor  any  motive 
of  revenge ;  he  had  always  been  treated  by  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness ;  but  he  felt  a  sudden 
and  irresistible  desire  to  kill  them,  in  which  he  un¬ 
fortunately  succeeded.  He  was  executed — declaring 
to  the  last  that  he  could  only  account  for  the  act 
by  the  promptings  of  the  devil. 

In  the  case  of  Stannynought,  who  murdered  his 
child,  whom  he  ardently  loved,  he  was  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  although  no  delusion  what¬ 
ever  was  proved  either  previous  to,  or  at  the  time 
of,  the  fatal  act.  He  was  consigned  to  an  asylum, 
and  soon  alter  verified  his  insanity  by  committing 
suicide. 

In  a  recent  case  which  occurred  at  Greenwich 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1845,  Martha  Brixey,  aged 
eighteen,  murdered  an  infant  by  almost  severing 
the  head  from  the  body.  It  appears  she  went  down 
from  the  nursery  to  the  pantry,  took  out  a  large 
table  knife,  and,  when  asked  by  the  housemaid  what 
she  was  going  to  do  with  it,  said,  to  cut  Miss  Mary’s 
pencil ;  when  told  a  smaller  knife  would  do  better, 
she  said  she  would  take  it  with  the  larger  one  as 
well,  as  it  would  do  to  cut  the  children’s  bread  and 
butter  in  the  afternoon.  She  then  tried  the  edge 
of  the  large  knife  with  her  finger  and  thumb,  and 
went  upstairs,  taking  both  knives  with  her. 

Within  a  few  minutes  she  had  effected  the  deed, 
and  immediately  went  down  stairs  to  the  father  and 
said — “  Oh,  sir, what  have  I  done,  will  you  forgive 
me?  ”  She  then  said — “  Oh,  sir,  I  am  a  murderer, 
I  have  murdered  the  dear  baby,  I  have  cut  the  dear 
bady’s  throat.”  She  then  went  down  on  her  knees 
and  prayed  God  to  forgive  her.  She  had  always 
previously  been  kind  to  the  child  in  every  respect. 

She  was  under  medical  treatment  at  the  time,  and 
complained  of  a  curious  sort  of  aching  pain  iu  her 
head;  she  was  dull  and  restless,  and  had  burnt  the 
skirt  of  a  mourning  dress  given  her  by  her  mistress 
because  she  considered  it  did  not  fit  her,  whereas  it 
really  fitted  her  very  well,  and  her  fellow-servants 
saw  nothing  the  matter  with  it ;  she  often  became 
excited  about  this  dress,  and  on  one  occasion  said, 
“she  wished  it  at  the  devil.”  Her  mistress  was 
informed  of  the  dress  having  been  burnt,  reproved 
her  for  it,  and  said  if  she  repeated  such  conduct  she 
should  leave;  she  was,  however,  pardoned.  She 
still  persisted  in  the  delusion  about  the  dress ;  went 
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again  to  the  dressmaker  respecting  it,  although 
desired  not  to  do  so,  and  she  was  so  obstinate  and 
troublesome  respecting  this  dress  that  she  received 
warning  to  leave. 

She  became  very  unhappy,  and  two  or  three  days 
before  she  committed  this  awful  deed,  when  trying 
to  cheer  herself,  said,  I  need  not  make  myself  so 
very  unhappy  as  I  do,  one  would  think  I  had  com¬ 
mitted  murder,  but  I  have  not  done  so.’’  When 
reproved  for  talking  thus,  by  her  fellow-servant, 
she  asked  her,  “  If  she  ever  knew  of  a  woman  being 
hung?”  The  reply  was,  “Why,  if  they  commit 
murder,  they  are  hung  as  well  as  men  who  were 
guilty  of  that  offence  ” ;  she  then  said  she  would  as 
soon  be  hung  as  transported  *or  put  into  a  mad¬ 
house.  Her  fellow-servant  stated,  that  from  the 
time  she  came  home  with  the  dress  in  her  hand 
she  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  melancholy  and 
wretchedness;  and  on  the  same  morning,  and  only 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  she  committed  the 
murder,  she  said  to  the  housemaid,  “  Oh,  Elizabeth, 
I  wish  I  was  dead.” 

In  this  case  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  the  act 
was  committed  by  a  person  who  was  deranged. 
The  housemaid  had  of-  late  noticed  a  change  in  the 
girl’s  appearance;  the  doctor  who  attended  her  for 
constitutional  irregularity  had  suggested  to  her 
master  that  she  should  be  sent  away,  as  she  ex¬ 
hibited  great  violence  of  temper  in  burning  the 
dress,  and  was  consequently  unfitted  to  be  amongst 
young  children.  She  was  ve»y  restless  and  un¬ 
settled,  found  the  Greenwich  air  disagree  with  her, 
and  that  she  would  leave,  then  that  she  would  stay, 
and  there  was  great  waywardness  and  caprice; 
and  then  her  saying  to  her  fellow-servant,  when 
desponding  and  previously  to  the  act,  that  she  had 
not  committed  murder,  and  that  she  would  as  soon 
be  hung  as  sent  to  a  madhouse,  thus  affording  the 
presumption  that  she  had  suspicion  as  to  her  own 
sanity— a  circumstance  so  often  noticed  in  these 
cases. 

Subsequently  to  the  act,  she  asked  the  police 
constable  in  charge,  if  he  thought  her  master  would 
forgive  her  “  in  a  week’s  time,”  and  then  the  ab¬ 
surd  particularity  about  chanzing  her  boots,  and 
the  want  of  another  gown,  collar,  and  glove.s,  ex¬ 
pressed  so  coolly  and  deliberately  so  shortly  after 
such  a  dreadful  catastrophe,  all  tend  to  show  that 
the  jury  acted  most  w'isely  in  acquitting  the  pri¬ 
soner  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

Her  counsel,  after  commenting  on  the  medical 
evidence,  urged  the  ab.«ence  of  all  motive,  and  the 
strange  wildness  of  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  act 
was  committed,  as  proofs  of  her  being  irresponsible. 
— {For  a  full  rcpm't  of  this  trial,  see  Medical  Ga¬ 
zette,  jp-  166,150?.  xxxvi.) 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  France  ;  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  but  without  premeditation, 
although  the  girl  had  herself  admitted  the  premedi¬ 
tation,  and  that  she  had  even  caressed  the  child 
that  the  mother  might  intrust  it  to  her!  She  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  and  to  be  branded.  On  hearing  this  sentence 
she  betrayed  no  emotion. 

It  appears  that  in  homicidal  insanity  there  is  an 
instinctive  impulse  which  is  often  irresistible,  al¬ 
though  conscious  of  its  being  wrong.  Persons  so 
afflicted  would  avoid  it,  but  cannot  do  so,  and  will 
even  often  caution  those  whose  lives  are  in  danger. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  there  should  imme¬ 
diately  be  some  control  exercised  over  such  an  in¬ 
dividual.  This  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  case 
of  a  physician  who  comrritted  suicide  the  other 
day ;  he  had  warned  the  father  of  the  children  with 
whom  he  temporarily  resided  “  that  he  had  a  desire 
to  kill  his  children  ”;  within  a  few  hours  from  that 
time  he  had  committed  suicide.  Now,  had  this  un¬ 
fortunate  gentleman  killed  his  friend’s  children, 
many  persons,  particularly  had  it  occurred  in  more 
humble  life,  would  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
make  an  example  of  him,  thereby  hoping  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  dreadful  catastrophe. 
Now,  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  while  the 
insane  do  sometimes  take  away  the  life  of  others, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  tempted  to 
sacrifice  themselves. 

To  prove  how  necessary  it  is  to  take  charge  of  a 
person  who  appears  suicidal,  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Captain  James  Purington,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  who 


was  very  avaricious,  and,  his  farm  suffering  from 
drought,  he  feared  his  family  might  starve.  One 
Sunday  his  second  daughter  saw  him  writing  a 
letter,  which  he,  perceiving,  hid.  He  asked  lor  his 
butcher  knife,  made  it  sharp,  stood  before  the 
glass,  and  seemed  preparing  to  cut  his  throat.  His 
daughter  seeing  it,  asked  what  he  was  doing?  He 
said,  calmly,  nothing.  The  letter  he  had  written 
W'as  found,  and  was  addressed  to  his  brother,  in¬ 
forming  him  he  was  going  a  long  journey,  and  di¬ 
recting  him  to  take  charge  of  his  children.  The 
next  day  he  told  his  wife  he  had  a  presentiment 
his  death  was  near.  The  day  after  he  ground  his 
axe,  and  in  the  evening  was  reading  the  Bible,  at 
Ezekiel,  chap.  ix.  At  two  in  the  morning,  his 
eldest  son  alarmed  the  neighbours.  When  they 
arrived,  they  found  Captain  Purington  was  lying 
on  his  face  dead,  with  a  razor  by  his  side;  he  had 
killed  two  sons  in  this  room,  and  in  the  next  room 
were  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  ten  years  of  age, 
both  killed ;  in  another  room  a  daughter,  aged 
nineteen,  was  found  dreadfully  butchered,  and 
another,  aged  fifteen,  desperately  wounded  ;  also  an 
infant,  eighteen  months  old,  with  its  throat  cut. 
The  eldest  son  was  also  wounded,  and  Captain 
Purington  attacked  and  dreadfully  mangled  the 
second  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  who  attempted  to 
escape.  During  the  time  of  this  dreadful  scene, 
this  maniac  did  not  speak  a  word.— p.  133, 
Prichard,  quoted  from  Parhman’s  Illusions  of  In¬ 
sanity. 

Some  persons  suffer  from  a  violence  of  temper 
which  is  so  incontrollable  and  unnatural  that  it 
has  been  termed  instinctive  rage ;  this  sometimes 
comes  on  at  regular  intervals  ;  it  is  called  by  Pinel, 
emportement  maniaque  sans  delire. 

Even  a  man  who  harbours  resentment,  for  the 
time,  often  much  resembles  one  who  is  mad  ;  his 
opinions  are  in  one  moment  changed.  His 
amiable  friend  is  now  his  bitter  enemy,  he  despises 
him  ;  his  very  excellences  become  failings,  and  his 
virtues,  vices  ;  but  reflection,  in  cooler  moments, 
brings  in  its  doubts,  and  he  now  finds  how  unjust 
his  suspicions  and  conduct  have  been.  If  rage  can 
produce  such  a  resemblance,  how  careful  should 
men  be  not  to  allow  their  passion  to  be  excited. 
Self-restraint,  self-government,  will  often  prevent 
insanity,  and  uncurbed  passion  will  not  unfre- 
quently  induce  it. 

Partial  insanity  is  recognised  by  the  law  in  civil 
cases,  and  any  act  performed  during  its  continuance 
is  invalid  ;  but  in  criminal  cases  it  does  not  excuse 
from  responsibility  unless  the  insanity  is  proved  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  act. 

Lord  Erskine  held,  that  when  a  maniac  commits 
a  crime  under  the  influence  of  an  impression  which 
is  entirely  visionary,  and  purely  the  hallucination 
of  insanity,  he  is  not  the  object  of  punishment ; 
but  that,  though  he  may  have  shown  insanity  in 
other  things,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  if  the 
Impression  under  which  he  acted  was  true,  and  the 
human  passion  arising  out  of  it  was  directed  to  its 
proper  object. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  two 
cases  of  Hadfield  and  Lord  Ferrers.  Hadfield  be¬ 
lieved  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand,  and  that 
this  would  be  accelerated  by  the  death  of  George 
the  Third.  Lord  Ferrers,  although  insane,  mur¬ 
dered  a  man  against  wliom  he  felt  deep  resent¬ 
ment,  and  from  whom  he  supposed  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  injuries.  Hadfield  was  acquitted,  his  action 
being  attributed  to  hallucination  ;  Lord  Ferrers 
was  left  for  execution,  because  his  passion  was 
founded  on  real  events,  and  was  directed  to  its 
proper  object. 

Lord  Erskine  appears  to  have  been  in  error  in 
holding  Lord  Ferrers  to  be  liable  to  punishment, 
because  the  impression  was  founded  on  fact,  as  the 
insane  are  apt  to  attach  undue  importance  to  facts, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  but  cannot  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  these  facts;  they  hold  distorted 
views  of  the  relation  of  things  to  each  other,  and  it 
w'ould  be  wrong  to  place  too  much  importance 
upon  this  case  as  a  precedent,  it  being  far  more 
safe  to  be  guided  by  the  various  circumstances 
connected  with  the  case  itself,  as  also  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  insanity  on  other  points. 

Persons  who  are  insane  constantly  mistake 
idealities  for  realities;  they  cannot  judiciously  I 


compare  facts  with  each  other,  they  mistake  one 
thing  for  another.  Thus  one  man  related  that  he 
had  fought  the  devil  and  broken  his  ribs,  and  on 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  had  really  broken  the 
ribs  of  a  keeper  whose  physiognomy  he  disliked. 
And  in  a  case  in  Scotlanil,  an  insane  woman  fan¬ 
cied  she  had  killed  the  devil,  when  she  had  poured 
vitriol  down  her  own  child’s  throat.  S(»  in  an  in¬ 
stance  where  antimony  had  been  given  to  nauseate 
a  patient,  as  its  cftect  was  gradually  induced  she 
attributed  it  to  sea-sickness,  and  imitated  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  a  rolling  vessel — so  that  they  often  reasoii 
incorrectly,  drawing  wrong  inferences  from  facts, 
and  even  mistaking  the  facts  themselves. 

To  prove  that  Lord  Erskine’s  opinion  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  that  because  the  resentment  of  Lord  Ferrers 
and  the  consequences  were  founded  on  fact,  that 
therefore  he  was  considered  responsible,  we  ^ed 
only  adduce  the  instance  of  an  unmarried  w^an 
who  murdered  a  man  who  had  seduced  her,  and 
this  woman  was  very  soon  found  “  in  a  state  of 
undoubted  and  deplorable  insanity.”  Here  the  re¬ 
sentment  met  the  right  object,  in  the  person  of  a 
man  who  had  inflicted  upon  her  the  greatest  of 
earthly  injuries,  and  according  to  Lord  Erskine’s 
theory,  this  woman’s  life  should  have  atoned  for 
the  deed.  Besides,  an  hallucination  may  be 
imaginary,  or  it  may  be  valid,  founded  on  a  real 
event,  viewed  in  false  relations,  and  leading  to  false 
consequences:  the  reasonings  are  distorted,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  some  occurrence,  some  real 
idea  or  fact,  always  gives  rise  to  the  hallucination, 
although  not  detected  by  or  known  to  the  inquirer. 
Thus,  a  priest  imagining  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  take  the  life  of  a  man  for 
whom  he  had  acted  as  confessor,  probably  was  led 
to  this  erroneous  deduction  by  falsely  reasoning 
upon  the  facts  disclosed  to  him  in  confession,  these 
possibly  having  been  of  a  heinous  character.  And 
to  prove  that  hallucination  may  represent  a  real 
event,  a  man  may  as  an  hallucination  believe  his 
wife  to  be  unfaithful,  and  such  may  be  W\e  fact ; 
so  that  the  fact  may  be  true,  and  yet  may  have 
arisen  spontaneously  in  a  person’s  mind  from  an 
hallucination. 

Where  there  is  hallucination,  and  this  especially 
refers  to  and  causes  the  act,  a  lunatic  is  held 
irresponsible  for  such  act,  however  criminal ;  but  it 
must  be  proved  by  most  distinct  and  unquestion¬ 
able  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  was  incapable  of 
judging  between  right  and  wrong  when  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  act. 

'fhas,  in  Bex  v.  Offord,  for  murder,  having  shot 
Chisnall— defence  insanity — the  prisoner  having 
supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hadleigh,  and 
especially  Chisnall,  continually  issued  warrants  to 
deprive  him  of  life ;  he  also  frequently  abused 
people  in  the  streets,  with  whom  he  was  unac¬ 
quainted.  In  his  pocket  a  paper  was  found, 
headed  “  List  of  Hadleigh  conspirators  against  my 
life,”  and  amongst  forty  or  fifty  names  “  Chisnail 
and  his  family”  were  included  ;  there  was  found 
also  another  paper  stating  “  This  is  the  beginning 
of  an  attempt  against  my  life.’’ 

Several  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  case  of  monomania. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury 
they  must  be  satisfied,  before  they  could  acquit  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  that  he  did  not 
know,  when  he  committed  the  act,  what  the  effect 
of  it,  if  fatal,  would  be,  with  reference  to  the  crime 
of  murder.  The  question  w'as,  did  he  know  that 
he  was  committing  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature?  Jlis  Lordship  referred  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  Bellingham’s  case,  by  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  and  expressed  his  complete  ac¬ 
cordance  in  the  observations  of  that  learned  J udge. 
The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of 
insanity. 

So  here,  it  appears,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  acquit 
a  prisoner  indicted  for  murder  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  did  not  consider 
that  it  was  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Janies  Mansfield 
in  Bellingham’s  case,  who  considered  “  that  in 
order  to  support  such  a  defence  it  ought  to  be 
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proved,  by  the  most  distinct  and  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  the  prisoner  was  incapable  of  judging 
between  right  and  wrong ;  that,  in  fact,  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  atrocious  act  with  which  he 
stood  charged,  he  did  not  consider  that  murder 
was  a  Clime  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  proof  of  insanity  which 
would  excuse  murder  or  any  other  crime.  That 
in  the  species  of  madness  called  “  lunacy,”  where 
persons  are  subject  to  temporary  paroxysms,  in 
which  they  are  guilty  of  acts  of  extravagance,  such 
persons  committing  crimes  when  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  malady  would  be,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  amenable  to  justice,  and  that  so 
long  as  they  could  distinguish  good  from  evil  they 
wouli^be  answerable  for  their  conduct.  And  that 
in  the?  species  of  insanity  in  which  the  patient 
fancies  the  existence  of  injury,  and  seeks  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gratifying  revenge  by  some  horrible  act, 
if  such  a  person  be  capable  in  other  respects  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  right  from  wrong,  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  any  act  of  atrocity  which  he  might 
commit  under  this  description  of  derangement. — 
Carrington  and  Payne’s  Reports,  vol.  b,p.  168. 

The  fact  seems  to  bethattliese  homicidal  lunatics 
are  often  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  the  crimes 
they  commit,  and  frequently  murder,  knowing  it  to 
be  wrong,  and  even  in  some  instances  to  obtain 
death  themselves. 

Martin,  when  he  fired  the  cathedral  at  York, knew 
he  was  doing  wrong,  but  said  that  he  had  a  com¬ 
mission  from  God  to  doit.  On  every  other  subject 
he  was  rational.  Hadfield  knew  his  own  life  was 
forfeited,  but  was  tired  of  it.  Greensmith,  imagin¬ 
ing  he  might  as  well  suffer  for  four  children  as  for 
two,  actually  returned  and  murdered  the  remain¬ 
ing  two. 

James  Hadfield  had  been  discharged  from  the 
army  on  account  of  insanity,  several  years  having 
elapsed  since  he  was  first  deranged,  but  according 
to  Lord  Hale’s  doctrine  he  was  on  the  day  of 
offence  sufficiently  sane  to  allow  of  the  imputation 
of  guilt;  of  his  insanity,  however,  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  He  had  been  left  as  dead  nn  the  field  of 
battle,  his  brain  having  probably  been  injured  by 
three  wounds  he  received  on  the  skull.  His  comrades 
subsequently  called  him  King  George.  He  had  been 
discharged  from  the  army  as  insane.  He  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  paroxysms,  and  at  such  times  was  blas¬ 
phemous,  would  threaten  a  favourite  child’s  life, 
saying  he  would  dash  out  its  brains.  He  imagined 
he  held  intercourse  with  God,  and  called  himself 
both  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  He  often  spoke  highly 
of  the  royal  family,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  he  attempted  the  King’s  life  he  was 
worse  than  usual,  and  said  he  had  dined  with  the 
King. 

His  act  was  most  deliberate.  He  sate  in  the 
theatre  three  quarters  of  an  hour  waiting  for  the 
King,  and  when  his  Majesty  entered  Hadfield  coolly 
took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired  a  pistol  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  loaded  with  slugs.  When  apprehended  he 
said  “  he  knew  perfectly  well  his  life  was  forfeited, 
that  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  regretted  nothing  but 
the  fate  of  a  woman  who  was  his  wife,  and  would 
be  his  wife  a  few  days  longer,  he  supposed.”  He 
also  said  he  made  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his  life 
of  which  he  was  tired,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
anything  against  the  life  of  the  King. 

Here,  according  to  Lord  Hale’s  doctrine,  the 
lunatic  was  responsible,  “  for  he  knew  his  life  was 
forfeited,”  and  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  nature  of 
his  offence.  But  as  Lord  Kenyon,  who  tried  the 
prisoner,  wisely  held,  that,  as  the  prisoner  was  de¬ 
ranged  immediately  before  he  committed  the  of¬ 
fence,  it  was  not  probable  he  had  recovered  his 
senses  in  the  interim,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  him  to  have  been  at  the  period  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  act  a  rational  and  accountable  being. 
He  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

(To  be  continued.) 

War-office,  Jan.  1.— 36th  Foot;  Assistant- 
Surgeon  James  Jopp,  M.D.,  from  the  2nd  Foot,  to 
be  Surgeon ;  Francis  Smith,  gent.,  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon. 

Apothecaries’  Hall. — Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Dec.  31,  1846;  Cornelius  Black  and 
Charles  Thompson. 
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STRABISMUS  CONVERGENS,  AND  ITS  TREAT¬ 
MENT  BY  OPERATION. 

(Continued  from  p.  262.) 

Part  II. 

Cases  admissible  for  the  operatimi ;  question  of  de¬ 
laying  it  ,■  operation  ;  state  of  the  internal  rectus; 
effects  of  the  operation  and  causes  of failure.  The 
eye  does  not  always  assume  a  central  position  im¬ 
mediately  ;  unfavourable  results ;  relapse ;  after- 
treatment;  conclusion. 

Cases  admissible  for  the  Operation. — There  has 
been,  and  is  still,  great  diversity  of  opinion  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.  Few  permanent  squints 
disappear  spontaneously ;  I  cannot,  from  my  own 
practice,  adduce  a  single  instance.  I  should  be 
happy  to  record  any  recovery  consequent  on  me¬ 
chanical  or  constitutional  treatment,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  I  am  not  able. 

I  have  seen  slight  improvement  in  the  squint 
result  from  the  renovation  of  health  in  children, 
who  have  been  brought  under  my  care  for 
squinting,  when  the  vital  powers  have  been  much 
impaired  from  teething,  worms,  and  disorders  of 
the  abdomen.  Adults  that  have  been  affected 
from  childhood  will  often  have  their  squint  more 
marked  when  they  are  out  of  health,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  depression  of  nervous  power. 

I  should  never  operate  when  the  causes  which 
seem  to  induce  the  affection  are  present;  when 
there  exists  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  or  its  ap¬ 
pendages;  nor,  of  course,  w’hen  the  obliquity  of 
the  eye  is  a  provision  whereby  atone  the  patient 
can  see,  in  consequence  of  opacities  of  the  cornea, 
or  changes  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  pupil. 

There  is  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  tarsi, 
especially  the  upper,  in  which  they  contract,  their 
edges  becoming  thick  and  indurated,  which  will 
contraindicate  the  operation.  I  shall  allude  to 
this  more  particularly  presently. 

Quesiioti  of  delaying  the  Operation. — After  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  case  is  a  proper  one  for 
an  operation,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  its  delay,  except  in  very  early  child¬ 
hood.  I  have  not  operated  earlier  than  between 
the  second  and  the  third  years. 

When,  in  answer  to  queries  from  parents,  I 
advise  an  immediate  operation,  I  am  frequently 
met  with  the  rejoinder,  “  But  is  there  not  a  chance 
of  the  child’s  outgrowing  the  deformity  ?”  There 
is  a  strong  feeling,  in  and  out  of  the  profession, 
that  the  operation  should  be  delayed  until  after 
puberty ! 

There  is  much  to  be  said  against,  but  nothing 
that  I  am  aware  of the  postponement.  Im¬ 
perfection  of  vision,  so  common  in  squinting  eyes, 
is  almost  always  a  secondary  effect,  and  is  not  al¬ 
ways  removed  by  setting  the  eye  straight ;  but  I 
strongly  suspect  that  its  restoration  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the  operation. 

Deficiency  of  abducting  power  is  much  more 
frequent  in  squints  of  long  standing  than  those  of 
recent  origin.  Another  objection  to  the  delay  is 
the  change  that  the  conjunctiva  and  subcellular 
tissue  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  undergo, 
whereby  they  are  thickened  and  hardened,  and 
make  the  operation  less  easy.  These  changes  of 
structure  are  more  frequently  seen  in  the  invete¬ 
rate  squints,  where  the  abducting  power  is  lost,  or 
nearly  so. 

Operation. — The  instruments  I  use  are  few  and 
simple.  They  consist  of  a  wire  speculum  with  a 
wooden  handle,  a  blunt  hook  very  slightly  curved, 
a  pair  of  scissors  rather  blunted  at  the  points,  and 
a  pair  of  forceps.  Formerly  I  thought  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  the  sharp  or  con¬ 
junctival  hook,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  but  I 
have  long  since  dispensed  with  its  use,  having 
deemed  it  a  dangerous  and  an  awkward  little  in¬ 
strument,  I  do  not  use  measures  preparatory  to 
the  operation,  unless  there  be  special  indications 
for  such. 

When  the  patient  is  possessed  of  sufficient  firm-, 


ness  not  to  offer  any  resistance,  the  operation  is 
a  very  simple  affair.  A  surgeon  with  well-edu¬ 
cated  fingers  may  perform  it  without  any  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  have  a  second 
person,  if  only  to  counteract  any  untoward  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  patient.  Children  and  refractory 
persons  must  be  effectually  secured,  I  imagine 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  about  the 
method  of  securing  them.  Common  sense  will 
suggest  all  that  is  necessary  on  that  point. 

Supposing,  then,  the  patient  adult  and  firm,  I 
prefer  him  seated  in  a  chair,  with  an  assistant  be¬ 
hind  him,  steadying  the  head  whilst  he  elevates 
the  lid  with  the  .speculum.  I  depress  the  lower 
lid,  with  the  third  or  the  little  finger  of  whichever 
hand  I  may  use,  with  the  forceps ;  while  I  raise,  with 
that  instrument,  a  small  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
midway  between  the  cornea  and  the  semilunar 
fold,  and  cut  it  through.  The  blunt  hook  is  then 
introduced  and  passed  under  the  muscle,  which, 
being  made  prominent,  is  divided,  together  with 
the  conjunctiva  that  may  be  over  it.  In  the  first 
instance,  I  divide  a  very  small  extent  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  just  enough  to  admit  of  the  free  passage 
of  the  hook,  and  afterwards  of  one  of  the  blades  of 
the  scissors.  When  the  hook  is  introduced,  I  can 
as  effectually  secure  the  muscle  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  conjunctiva  had  been  dissected  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  ball  of  the  eye.  I  prefer  my  method 
because  it  is  more  simple,  and  makes  less  of  the 
operation  ;  and  above  all,  the  semilunar  fold  is 
less  disturbed,  and  remains  more  perfect  after  the 
small  cut  has  healed,  than  when  there  has  been  a 
free  dissection  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  stated 
among  the  objections  to  the  operation,  that  there 
often  remains  a  vacancy  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye.  That  blemish  is  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  the  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva. 

If  the  hook  be  passed  in  a  line  below  the 
pupil,  in  its  ordinary  state  of  dilatation, 
and  directed  backwards  to  a  sufficient  distance, 
and  be  then  svept  along  the  side  of  the  globe, 
and  its  point  made  to  project  in  a  line  just  above 
the  pupil,  the  muscle  must  be  secured. 

When  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath  it,  or  both,  are  thickened,  a  greater  nicety 
is  required  to  get  at  the  muscle.  The  conjunctiva 
may  be  easily  cut  through,  and  the  subjacent  tissue 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  hook.  I  have  taken  up 
the  tissue  thus  thickened,  and  divided  it,  under 
the  idea  that  it  w'as  the  tendon  of  the  muscle. 
Again,  the  conjunctiva  may  itself  be  thickened, 
and  offer  more  resistance  to  the  scissors  than 
could  be  supposed.  I  overcome  the  difficulty,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  by  observing  the  rule,  never 
to  introduce  the  hook  till  I  have  exposed  to  view 
the  denuded  sclerotic.  When  the  conjunctiva  and 
the  tissue  beneath  it  are  healthy,  the  small  cut  that 
I  have  spoken  of  above  will  always  enable  it  to 
be  seen.  When  one  or  both  are  thickened  some 
dissection  will  be  required. 

After  the  muscle  has  been  divided  the  operation 
is  ended.  I  do  not  pass  probes,  or  other  instru¬ 
ments,  into  the  orbit,  with  the  intention  of  pushing 
the  severed  muscle  behind  to  encourage  a  more 
posterior  attachment,  or  adopt  other  manoeuvres 
that  are  commonly  resorted  to.  Generally  there 
is  little  or  no  bleeding,  and  a  sponge  is  seldom  re¬ 
quired. 

State  of  the  Internal  Rectus. — I  have  certainly 
observed  a  difference  between  the  size  and  the 
colour  of  the  muscles  of  different  individuals,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  met  with  what  may 
be  called  an  hypertrophied  muscle.  It  has  never 
been,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  larger  than  I  have 
seen  it  when  dissecting.  While  preparing  this 
paper  I  have  dissected  an  orbit,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  internal  rectus,  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement. 
Muscular  fibres,  or  tendinous  expansion,  will  be 
met  with,  in  proportion  as  the  conjunctival  cut  is 
made  near  to  the  cornea,  or  otherwise.  I  have  not 
noticed  any  variation  in  the  attachment  of  the 
muscle,  nor  any  supplemental  slips  passing  from 
it.  I  do  not  bandage  the  eye  which  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  operation,  as  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  it. 
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Effects  of  the  Opei'ation,  and  Causes  of  Failure, 
' — A(i  a  rule,  wlien  tlie  internal  rectus  muscle  of  a 
squinting  eye  is  divided,  the  eye  will  assume  a 
central  position  in  the  orbit.  But  so  good  a  result 
is  not  always  to  be  obtained :  sometimes  the  eye  is 
as  badly  adducted  as  ever  ;  sometimes  it  is  only 
more  or  less  improved.  The  failure  in  such 
cases,  partial  or  complete,  is  due  to  a  ant  of 
power  in  the  external  rectus  muscle  to  abduct  the 
organ.  I  do  not  regard  the  thickening  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  subcellular  tissue  as  impedi¬ 
ments  to  abduction ;  I  am  certain,  indeed,  that 
they  are  not. 

Some  deficiency  of  abducting  power  in  squint¬ 
ing  eyes  is  not  uncommon,  and,  according  to  the 
extent  of  this  want,  some  idea  of  failure  may  be 
formed ;  and  particularly  so,  when  the  abducting 
power  is  greatly  or  wholly  wanting.  But  there 
are  exceptions  which  will  not  always  allow  of  a 
correct  prognosis  being  arrived  at.  In  four  cases 
on  which  I  operated,  of  what  may  be  called  fixed 
eyes,  there  being  no  power  of  abduction  in  them, 
the  division  of  their  internal  recti  set  them 
straight.  When  the  patient  can  turn  the  eye  out- 
wards,  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  undertaken  with  great  confidence  of 
success.  The  deficiency  of  power  in  the  external 
rectus  is,  I  think,  almost  always  a  secondary  affec¬ 
tion,  induced  by  an  over-action  of  the  internal 
muscle.  I  have  not  recorded,  nor  can  I  re¬ 
member,  any  case  where,  with  full  abducting 
power,  the  operation  has  failed.  I  am  awmre  that 
some  think  that  the  inner  fasciculi  of  the  upper 
and  lower  recti  exert  a  strong  influence  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  squint,  and,  after  the  division  of  the 
internal  rectus,  will  occasionally  keep  the  eye  a 
little  adducted ;  and  therefore  that  the  external 
rectus,  if  partly,  is  not  wholly,  at  fault, 

I  have  been  dwelling  on  the  unavoidable  impe¬ 
diments  to  a  successful  operation.  From  that  I 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  failure  attributable 
to  the  operator. 

Without  doubt,  to  the  operator  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  odium  of  failure  in  nearly  all  the  un¬ 
successful  cases.  A  long  and  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject  has  convinced  me  of  this. 
What  I  have  called  unavoidable  impediments  to  a 
successful  issue  are  really  rare,  I  have  operated, 
in  several  instances  a  second  time,  on  cases  that 
had  passed  under  my  hands  before  I  understood 
the  operation  well,  and  all  of  them  succeeded.  I 
have  operated  a  second  time  on  the  patients  of 
others  also,  and  with  an  equally  good  result. 

I  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the  second  at¬ 
tempt,  in  each  instance,  on  account  of  the 
abducting  power  which  the  patient  possessed. 

It  will  probably  appear  to  some,  that  I  say  more 
on  a  common  little  operation  than  is  necessary, 
but  I  have  often  known  it  fail  from  want  of  skill 
or  knowledge  in  the  operator.  Over  and  over 
again,  after  bungling  attempts,  I  have  seen  the 
patients  dismissed,  under  the  supposition  that  it 
was  impossible  to  put  their  eyes  right,  when  I 
have  been  certain  that  the  muscles  had  not  been 
divided. 

In  the  operation  for  squinting,  as  in  all  others 
where  delicacy  and  exactness  are  required,  there 
must  be  failure  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
in  the  constant  habit  of  performing  it. 

There  is  a  greater  liability  to  take  up  a  portion 
only  of  the  muscle  than  one  would  think,  of  which 
any  one  may  convince  himself  by  operating  on  the 
dead  subject,  when  he  will  find  that,  unless  there 
be  great  precision,  he  will  be  apt  to  do  this. 

A  partial  separation  of  the  muscle  will,  almost 
always,  lessen  the  squint ;  but  for  its  entire  re¬ 
moval  not  a  portion  of  the  muscle  can  be  allowed 
to  remain  undivided.  I  know  of  no  exception 
to  this. 

When  the  muscle  is  divided,  the  patient  has 
not  the  power  to  adduct  the  eye  in  concert  with 
the  other. 

An  operator  often  thinks  that  the  case  has 
succeeded,  and  deceives  himself,  from  not  making 
a  proper  examination.  The  inability,  and  often 
the  unwillingness,  of  the  patient  to  open  the  eye, 
prevent  a  satisfactory  inspection.  These  ob¬ 


stacles  must  be  overcome  by  gently  raising  the 
lids  of  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  com¬ 
paring  the  positions  of  the  eyeballs. 

The  Eye  does  not  always  assume  a  CentralPosi- 
tion  immediately. — For  any  length  of  time  to 
elapse  before  the  eye  assumes  a  central  position 
after  the  division  of  the  internal  rectus  is  a  rare 
occurrence.  I  can  furnish  but  two  examples; — 
The  first  is  from  my  own  practice ;  it  was  a  case 
of  double  squint,  which  occasioned  me  some  mor¬ 
tification,  for  several  professional  friends  were 
present  to  see  me  operate.  E.  L,,  a  lad,  aged 
thirteen ;  both  eyes  adducted,  the  right  more 
than  the  left ;  either  could  be  abducted  as  far  as 
the  centre  of  the  orbit.  He  had  squinted  from 
early  childhood.  The  left  had  the  better  vision  of 
the  two.  I  performed  the  double  operation  at  a 
sitting.  The  left  was  slightly  improved,  the  right 
not  at  all.  Diligent  search  was  made  in  vain  for 
any  remaining  muscular  or  cellular  connection. 
The  case  was  considered  a  failure.  On  my  visit 
next  day  both  eyes  were  straight.  There  was  in¬ 
ability  to  turn  them  simultaneously  towards  the 
nose,  but  they  could  be  moved  freely  in  other 
directions.  When  the  patient  retired  to  rest  the 
night  before,  they  were  as  when  I  left  him ;  on 
rising,  however,  next  morning,  all  was  right. 

The  second  happened  in  the  practice  of  a  friend. 
I  assisted  at  the  operation.  The  patient,  a  male 
adult,  squinted  in  one  eye.  The  operation  pro¬ 
duced  no  improvement.  I  saw  him  two  months 
after ;  the  squint  was  gone.  He  told  me  that 
nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  the  eye  was  straight. 

In  operating  twice  on  the  same  eye,  some 
patience  and  trouble  are  required  to  detach  any 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  for  the  inflammation 
consequent  on  the  first  operation,  always  makes 
it  adhere  intimately  to  the  eyeball. 

Unfavourable  Effects  of  the  Ope^’ation:  Double 
Vision. — This  is  occasionally  induced  when  the 
eye  has  become  everted,  but  it  does  not  always 
remain.  Like  the  double  vision  in  the  early  state 
of  strabismus  convergens,  it  is  generally  lost  in  a 
few  days. 

Protrusion  of  the  Globe. — In  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  protrusion  will  be  met  with  in  nearly  all 
cases,  sometimes  it  is  so  slight  as  to  require  close 
inspection  to  observe  it. 

Eversion. — This  is  rather  common;  when  it  oc¬ 
curs  it  is  always  more  marked  immediately  after 
the  operation,  and  lessens  or  disappears  in  a  few 
days.  A  very  marked  case  has  never  resulted 
from  any  of  my  operations.  Now  and  then  I  see 
a  youth  who  has  his  right  eye  completely  turned 
outwards,  the  eye  is  also  the  most  prominent  one 
I  ever  saw.  His  operator  used  to  be  an  advocate 
for  dividing  the  inner  portion  of  the  superior 
rectus  muscle,  in  addition  to  dividing  the  internal 
muscle.  I  am  almost  sure  that  in  this  instance  he 
carried  out  his  crotchety  operation. 

I  have  never  divided  the  external  muscle  to 
remedy  the  evprsion,  nor  should  I  ever  think  of 
attempting  it  under  any  conditions. 

Opacity  of  the  Cornea. — I  have  before  said,  that 
contracted  tarsi,  with  thickened  and  hardened 
edges — entropium — forms  an  objection  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  protrusion  of  the  globe  that 
ensues;  if,  however,  the  protrusion  were  slight, 
no  ill  would  ensue,  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained 
beforehand.  The  result  produced  would  be 
similar  in  kind,  though  more  marked,  to  the 
opacityin  conical  cornea,  caused  by  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  lid  on  the  apex  of  the  cornea.  I 
have  seen  only  one  case  of  such  opacity  following 
the  division  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle.  The 
eyeball  was  very  prominent,  the  lids  hard  and  con¬ 
tracted,  and  the  cornea  had  become  cuticular. 
The  patient  was  not  one  of  my  own. 

Relapse, — I  am  quite  unacquainted,  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  with  relapse.  One  not  unfre- 
quently  hears  that  there  are  relapses,  but  I 
question  if  the  deformity  had  ever  been  removed. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  with  a  partial  division  of 
the  muscle,  cases  have  improved,  and  in  a  short 
time  become  as  bad  as  ever. 

After-treatment. — This  consists  in  doing  no¬ 
thing.  The  eyelids  may  be  ecchymosed  and 


the  conjunctiva  chemosed,  but  each  passes  away 
as  quickly  without  as  with  lotions  and  leeches. 
I  do  not  ever  cover  the  eye  with  a  bandage  or  a 
shade,  unless  the  patient  particularly  desire 
either.  Most  patients  pursue  their  avocations 
directly  after  the  operation.  The  cut  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva  often  takes  on  what  I  have  been  disposed 
to  regard  as  an  unhealthy  appearance,  but  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  its  not  healing  readily 
and  kindly.  Once  it  united  by  the  first  intention. 
The  little  granular  mass  that  sometimes  springs 
up  on  one  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  ought  to 
be  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Escharotics 
should  by  all  means  be  avoided.  This  little 
fungus  seldom  appears,  unless  the  conjunctiva 
has  been  lacerated,  and  partially  detached  from 
the  eyeball. 

Cmiclusion. — It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the 
improvement  produced  in  the  appearance  of  a 
squinting  person,  by  making  his  crooked  eye 
straight.  The  bettering  or  the  restoring  of  vision 
consequent  on  a  successful  operation  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  removal  of  the  deformity  of 
the  squint,  conspicuous  and  distressing  as  that  is. 
The  defective  eye  often  produces  so  much  con¬ 
fusion  of  vision  that  that  eye  requires  to  be  closed 
whenever  an  object  is  examined  attentively.  It 
is .  not  necessary  for  this  confusion  that  the 
squinting  eye  be  imperfect  in  vision,  for,  when 
used  alone,  its  vision  might  be  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  the  sound  eye. 

Even  when  the  sound  eye  is  not  interfered 
with  by  the  squinting  one,  confusion  of  vision 
and  double  sight  being  absent,  the  patient  sees 
better  after  the  eyes  are  parallel. 

Sometimes  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  is 
so  bad  that  only  large  objects  can  be  discerned. 
Should  such  an  eye  be  the  only  available  one 
for  vision,  the  other  having  been  injured  or  lost, 
a  successful  operation,  by  removing  the  de¬ 
formity,  may  restore  the  sight  also,  and  be  a 
great  boon. 

When  the  imperfection  of  vision  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  squinting,  improvement  or  return 
of  sight  may  be  expected  on  the  liberation  of 
the  eye.  What  I  have  before  stated  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  the  restoration  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the  operation. 

The  operation  for  squinting  may  be  made 
subservient  to  another  and  a  different  operation. 

I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  remove  a  squint, 
before  I  have  operated  for  cataract  in  the  same  eye. 

Happily  a  very  fair  proportion  of  cases  does  not 
present,  after  operation,  what  I  have  described  as 
“  unfavourable  effects.”  Many  exhibit  them  in  a 
very  slight  degree  only.  In  several  of  my  own 
cases  that  I  have  seen  a  year  or  two  after  the 
operation,  I  have  required  to  look  very  narrowly, 
and  sometimes  to  call  on  my  memory  to  assist 
me,  before  I  could  decide  on  which  eye  I  had 
operated. 

13,  Bernard-street,  Russell-square, 

Dec.  31,  1846. 


Errata  in  No.  379,  Jan.  2. 

Page  262,  column  1,  line  16,  for  “  toil”  read 
“  time.”  Column  2,  line  49,  for  “  adducting  ” 
read  “  abducting.”  Column  3,  line  17,  for 
”  being  ”  read  ”  possessing.” 


Poor-law  Medical  Relief. — To  show  you 
the  iniquity  of  the  present  system  of  giving  medical 
relief,  I  draw  a  comparison  between  the  charges 
of  a  poor-law  doctor  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  ; — 

“The  Guardians  of -  Union, 

“  Dr.  to - ,  M.R.C.S.E.L.A.C. 

“Attendance  upon  285  paupers,  supplying 
medicines,  &c.,  during  the  quarter  ending 

Sept.  29,  1846 .  £10.” 

“  Mr. - ,  Farmer, 

“  Dr.  to - ,  M.R.V.C 

“  Attendance  and  cattle  medicines 
to  15  cows  affected  with  epidemic. .  £12.  15s.  6d.” 

You  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  this,  and 
the  public  can  draw  their  own  conclusions. — Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times. 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
ilceting  of  Dec.  28  ;  M.  ^Iathieu  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  Analogies  betaveen  the  Supekior 
AND  Inferior  Extremities,  by  Dr.  Auzias 
Turenne. — This  question,  which  many  have  in¬ 
vestigated,  particularly  Vicq  d’Azyr,  Chaussier, 
Soemmering,  Meckel,  and  Cuvier,  has  also  occupied 
Gerdy,  Flourens,  Cruveilhier,  and  Blaudin.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  vital  parts  of  tlie  question, 
man  must  be  supposed  in  the  quadruped  position, 
and  the  limbs  of  animals,  particularly  of  monkeys, 
should  be  taken  for  standards  of  comparison.  The 
inferior  extremity  of  one  side  finds  its  analogous 
parts  in  the  shoulder,  arm,  and  the  two  superior 
thirds  of  the  arm  of  the  opposite,  and  in  the  infeiior 
tliird  of  the  arm  and  hand  of  the  corresponding, 
side. 

Tumours  op  Nervous  Tissue. — M.  Bouvier 
presented  tumours  found  on  the  third  and  sixth 
pair  of  nerves.  They  were  situated  at  the  origin  of 
the  nerves,  and  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  gan¬ 
glions  of  the  sympathetic,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  were  rather  more  red  and  more  vascular. 
Their  fenglh  was  fifteen  millimetres,  and  their  dia*- 
meter  at  least  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
nerve  itself.  The  usual  symptoms  of  paralysis  of 
the  third  pair  had  been  present  during  the  last 
months  of  life.  The  subject  was  a  man  of  thirty, 
who  had  died  from  the  gradual  progress  of  paralysis, 
which  had  first  begun  on  the  left  side,  and  lately  be¬ 
came  general.  On  dissection,  the  right  corpus 
striatum  was  found  in  a  state  of  ramollissement. 
On  the  left  part  of  the  pons  varolii  and  on  the  left 
crus  cerebri  an  alteration  was  observed,  consisting 
of  small,  irregular  red  tumours,  which  had  invaded 
a  portion  of  the  medullary  substance,  into  which 
they  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  several  millimetres. 


HOTEL  DIED. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Toxicology. — Case  op  Poisoning  by  the 
Sulphate  of  Copper — Treatment  by  Sti¬ 
mulants.— A  woman,  aged  thirty-six,  of  a  spare 
habit,  and  sufiering  from  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs,  attempted  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1846,  to 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  took  twenty  grammes 
Ojss.)  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  glass  of  water. 
The  poison  was  not  completely  dissolved,  and  one 
part  penetrated  into  the  nose,  whilst  another  ob¬ 
structed  the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  patient  was 
immediately  seized  with  pains  in  the  throat, 
stomach,  and  nose,  and  sickness  soon  followed.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  a  physician  was  called,’ and 
twelve_  eggs,  some  milk,  and  some  linseed-water 
were  given.  The  uvula  was  touched  with  a  feather 
and  abundant  vomiting  took  place,  accompanied 
with  copious  abdominal  evacuations.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  woman  was  brought  to  the 
hospital,  and  during  twenty-four  hours  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  treatment,  in  the  shape  of  poultices,  abundant 
drinks,  and  composing  mixtures,  was  employed 
unsuccessfully.  The  pulse  remained  quick  and 
small,  the  skin  cold,  frequent  subsultus  tendinum 
was  noticed, and  the  vomiting  was  incessant:  since 
twelve  hours  no  urine  had  been  secreted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  stimulant  mixture  was  exhibited a. 
Vin.  rubri  |iv.,  tinct.  cinnam.  5ib>syrup.  §ss. ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  considerable  improvement 
was  observed  ;  the  vomiting  was  arrested,  the  urine 
returned,  and  the  pains  ceased.  The  sense  of  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  stomach  disappeared.  The  treatment 
was  continued  during  four  days,  when  the  patient 
was  dismissed. 

Obstetric  Medicine.— Case  by  Dr.  Cza- 

JKM’SKI. 

yt  OTJND  OP  THE  UTERUS  DURING  PREGNANCY _ 

PREM  ATU  RE  ACCOUCHEM  ENT—  PERITO  N ITIS 
—  RECOTERY. 

The  “Journal  de  Chirurgie”  for  December  con¬ 
tains  the  following  interesting  case  : — 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1845,  a  peasant  woman, 
aged  twenty-seven,  of  habitually  good  health,  ad¬ 


vanced  five  months  and  a  half  in  her  pregnancy, 
was  chasing  a  cow  with  a  pitchfork,  which  she  held 
by  the  forked  extremity.  The  hindlc  of  the  in¬ 
strument  accidently  became  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  the  woman,  carried  on  by  the  rajiidity  of  her 
movement,  fell  on  the  fitchfofk,  which  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  abdomen.  Through  both  wounds 
a  green  and  yellowish  fluid  escaped  in  intermittent 
streams,  but  the  patient  preserved  sufficient  strength 
to  walk  to  her  home,  distant  500  metres  (about 
one-third  of  a  mile).  During  the  following  two 
days  she  remained  in  bed,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  July  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Czajewski  of 
a  stillborn  child.  On  the  body  of  the  foetus  a 
wound  several  millimetres  in  depth  was  observed 
on  the  lower  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  The  placenta 
was  also  perforated  in  the  vicinity  of  its  circum¬ 
ference.  Some  symptoms  of  the  peritoneal  inflam¬ 
mation  having  been  observed,  leeches  were  applied 
twice,  and  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  the  wounds  of  which  hea'ed 
at  once.  One  of  them  burst  open  eighteen  days 
after  the  accident,  and  yielded  passage  to  six  ounces 
of  fetid  pus,  and  afterwards  to  fecal  matter.  This 
orifice  was  seated  at  one  inch  from  the  symphysis 
pubis,  at  four  from  the  umbilicus,  and  rather  to  the 
right  side.  Its  extent  was  a  little  more  than  one 
inch.  The  fistula  was  cauterized  several  times, 
and  was  completely  obliterated  within  the  space  of 
five  months.” 

Diseases  of  the  Placenta. 

(Thesis  of  the  Faculty  of  Strasburg,  by  Dr.  Tceger.) 

1.  Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  placenta  seldom 
causes  the  death  of  the  foetus. 

2.  Placental  atrophy  is  a  secondary  alteration. 

3.  In  the  congested  placenta  the  blood  comes 
from  the  child. 

4.  Infiltration  of  blood  and  apoplexy  are  the 
most  common  diseases  of  the  yilacenta,  and  the 
transformations  which  the  extravasated  blood  un¬ 
dergoes  and  causes  in  the  textures  are  a  frequent 
cause  of  error. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  placenta  is  not  proved. 

6.  The  alteration  called  ossification  of  the  pla¬ 
centa  does  not  deserve  that  name. 

7.  Scirrhus,  cerebriform  cancer,  and  tubercles 
have  never  yet  been  met  with  in  the  placenta. 

8.  Serous  cysts  are  not  developed  in  that  part  of 
the  envelopes  of  the  ovum. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  by 
PkoJ-essor  Andral. 

An  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  the  venous  circu¬ 
lation  causes  a  gradual  distention  of  the  capillaries, 
eniurgement  of  their  walls,  and,  subsequently,  the 
accidental  production  of  an  anatomical  condition 
which  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  has  shown  to  be  natural 
to  some  animais  belonging  to  the  inferior  classes, 
i.  e.,  a  direct  communication  between  the  cavity  of 
the  venous  capillaries  and  the  neighbouring  cellular 
areolae.  Even  thus  enlarged  the  minute  orifices 
with  which  the  venous  parietes  are  perforated  can¬ 
not  permit  the  passage  of  any  but  the  thinnest  part 
of  the  blood,  viz.,  its  serum,  and  that  only  with  a 
small  quantity  of  its  albumen.  In  the  anasarcous 
effusions  we  find,  therefore,  only  water,  some  albu¬ 
men,  and  salts,  but  never  any  globules  or  fibrin. 
When  fibrin  is  detected  in  these  fluids  it  certainly 
has  not  oozed  through  the  vascular  walls,  but  has 
been  produced  in  loco  by  inflammatory  action. 
As  to  globules — they  cannot  escape  from  the  vessels 
without  laceration  of  the  capillaries. 

W  e  mentioned  in  our  last  lecture  that  serous 
effusions  might  result  from  another  cause — a  change 
in  the  natural  composition  of  the  blood  :  only  one 
sort  of  chemical  alteration  can  produce  them,  viz., 
diminution  of  the  albumen  ;  this  diminution  should 
not  be  considered  as  the  consequence,  but  as  the 
cause,  of  anasarca  and  dropsy — a  proposition  which 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  decrease 
of  the  albumen  is  ever  noticed  when  the  effusion 
has  been  occasioned  only  by  an  obstacle  to  the 
venous  circulation,  such  as  a  tumour,  for  instance. 
A  decrease  of  the  globules  does  not  bring  on  drop.sy  ; 
w'chaveseen  immense  numbers  ofcblorotic  patients, 
and  have  never  met  with  any  real  serous  effusions 
in  uncomplicated  cases.  Abundant  hemorrhage 


sometimes  causes  dropsy;  but  it  should  be  noticed 
that  at  first  hemorrhage  produces  only  loss  of 
serum  and  globuiine,  and  that  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  is  decreased  only  after  repeated  and  important 
losses.  Plethora  has  been  said  to  occasion  dropsi¬ 
cal  deposits,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  assertion  to 
be  founded  upon  fact. 

All  dropsies  may,  therefore,  be  referred  to  these 
two  causes  :  an  impediment  to  the  circulation,  or  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

This  general  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  mechanism  of  effusions  occurring  in 
ague,  in  pregnancy,  and  in  granular  disease  of  the 
kidney.  Dropsy  occurs  sometimes,  although  rarely, 
after  exposure  to  cold.  The  following  instance  is 
interesting  in  many  respects: — -A  man,  who  was 
perspiring  profusely  in  bod,  was  suddenly  awoke 
by  a  quantity  of  cold  water  thrown  upon  him  ;  he 
arose  and,  undressed  as  he  was,  pursued  his  ag¬ 
gressor.  A  few  days  after  this  circumstance  he  was 
admitted  into  our  wards  at  the  Hospital  of  La 
Charite,  labouring  under  ascites  and  anasarca.  On 
testing  the  urine,  we  found  it  contained  a  large 
proportion  ofalbumen,  which  gradually  diminished, 
and  absorption  of  the  effusion  was  shortly  afterwards 
complete.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  not,  as  would 
have  been  formerly  said,  repercussion  of  perspira¬ 
tion  which  had  occasioned  the  anasarca,  but  an 
acute  modification  of  the  kidney,  by  which  that 
organ  was  rendered  incapable  of  preventing  the 
albumen  of  tha  blood  from  escaping  with  the  urine. 
This  form  of  dropsy  from  exposure  to  cold  is  said 
to  be  endemic  in  the  East  Indies,  where  oppressive 
days  are  follo  wed  by  very  cool  nights;  it  is  probable 
that  the  cause  is  the  same.  The  subject  appears  to 
us,  at  any  rate,  deserving  of  investigation.  After 
scarlatina,  many  patients  present  dropsical  effusions, 
the  urine  also  contains  albumen  in  notable  pro¬ 
portions. 

The  other  secreted  fluids  differ  from  the  blood 
more  than  the  preceding,  because  they  are  separated 
by  a  special  organ  of  elaboration.  The  adipose 
secretion  presents  but  little  interest  to  us.  Froip  the 
skin,  perspiration  and  sebaceous  matter  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  of  the  alterations  of  the  latter  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  The  perspiratory  fluid  is  prepared 
by  a  particular  glandular  apparatus  placed  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  dermis,  the  excretory  duct 
being  perfectly  visible,  and  now  well  known  from 
the  researches  of  modern  anatomists.  Perspiration 
differs  widely  from  the  serum  of  the  blood — the 
latter  is  alkaline,  the  former  acid,  in  general.  It 
consists  of  water  containing,  in  a  dissolved  state, 
salts,  a  badly  defined  animal  matter,  and  lactic 
acid.  The  quantity  of  chlorides  is  particularly 
notable.  Increase  of  temperature  of  the  body  is 
productive  of  perspiration,  and  although  in  disease 
when  great  heat  of  skin  is  present  the  equilibrium 
of  temperature  is  generally  re-established  by  a 
sudoral  crisis,  still  in  many  cases  this  does  not  occur, 
and  the  skin  returns  to  its  natural  standard 
of  heat  without  the  •  production  of  moisture. 
In  some  cases  the  increase  of  perspiration  is  the 
only  morbid  symptom,  as  in  the  epidemic  form  of 
miliaria;  in  some  maladies  the  secretion  is  much 
decreased  ;  but  the  study  of  these  disorders  would 
lead  us  away  from  our  subject  into  semeiology. 
The  naturally  acid  perspiration  may,  when  very 
abundant,  becoriie  neutral,  but  we  have  never  seen 
it  alkaline.  When  the  test  paper  has  shown  an 
alkaline  reaction  we  have  always  found  it  had  been 
placed  in  contact  with  sebaceous  matter.  In  all 
diseases  we  have  observed  it  to  remain  acid.  Some 
authors  hold,  however,  an  ojrposiie  opinion.  We 
conceive  it  is  not  impossible  that  aminoniacal  pro¬ 
ducts  may  be  eliminated  by  the  skin  ;  in  this  respect 
experimental  phjsiology  demonstrates  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  action  of  one  organ  to  that  of  another 
in  a  manner  truly  remarkable.  Thus,  M.  Bernard, 
having  removed  the  kidneys  in  several  dogs,  was 
surprised  not  to  find  urea  in  the  blood  except 
during  the  last  moments  of  life;  but  in  other  dogs, 
who  presented  a  gastric  fistula,  the  kidneys  having 
been  extracted.  Dr.  Bernard  observed  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  was  ex¬ 
creted  from  the  stomach.  W’e  may,  therefore, 
conceive,  although  we  have  not  observed  it,  that  a 
similar  phenomenon  may  accidentally  take  place 
in  the  cutaneous  secretion.  This  subject  is  of  con- 
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siderable  importance,  because  a  change  of  reaction 
of  our  fluids  from  acid  to  alkaline,  or  vice  versa,  is 
much  rarer  than  has  been  supposed,  and  usually 
indicates  some  profound  disturbance  of  the  func¬ 
tions.  Anselmino,  quoted  by  Berzelius,  asserts, 
that  having  analysed  the  perspiration  of  a  gouty 
subject,  he  found  it  to  contain  ammonia,  where  it 
had  been  collected  during  the  attacks.  The  same 
anthor,  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  detected  in 
its  composition  albumen,  by  which  it  was  rendered 
coagulable.  But  this  fact  is  of  too  important  a 
nature  to  be  lightly  admitted  ;  it  must  receive  from 
chemical  research  further  confirmation. 

Mucus  secreted  by  the  lining  membranes  of  our 
viscera  may  also  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
quantity  by  disease ;  thus,  in  fever,  we  observe  the 
mouth  to  be  in  a  state  of  dryness  due  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  suppression  of  the  mucus,  and  in  the  va¬ 
rious  fluxes  we  witness  its  sometimes  enormous 
augmentation.  The  changes  of  composition  of  the 
blood  exert  no  demonstrated  influence  on  mucous 
discharges ;  and  yet,  as  they  are  chiefly  observed 
in  weak  and  lymphatic  subjects,  we  must  suppose 
that  alterations  of  the  blood  cannot  be  altogether 
witliout  action  upon  their  producing  causes;  but 
the  special  corresponding  change  of  constitution  of 
the  circulating  fluid  is  not  known  to  us.  In  its 
healthy  state  mucus  is  composed  of  a  colourless, 
transparent  acid,  slimy  fluid,  which  resembles  the 
perspiratory  secretion  in  some  respects,  and  differs 
from  it  by  its  acidity  and  viscid  consistency  ;  this 
liquid  is  occasionally  the  only  component  of 
mucus;  in  general,  however,  epithelial  remains 
are  visible,  and  often  corpuscles,  about  the  existence 
of  which  in  the  healthy  secretion  there  is  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  We  believe,  for  our  part,  that 
these  globules  are  always  the  result  of  morbid 
change.  But  perfectly  healthy  mucus  is  very 
seldom  submitted  to  our  observation, and  the  facility 
and  promptness  wiih  which  these  globules  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  slightest  hyperemia  accounts  for  their 
frequency;  it  also  explains  the  ready  transforma¬ 
tion  of  mucus  into  pus,  with  the  globules  of  which 
these  corpuscles  are  identical.  We  find  these  in 
the  expectoration  of  bronchitis,  in  the  discharge 
of  coryza,  and  in  the  morning  on  the  tongue  of 
many  persons  in  apparent  health.  The  liquids 
which  flow  from  mucous  membranes  sometimes 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
but  they  differ  materially  from  it  by  their  acidity 
and  the  absence  of  albumen.  In  cholera  the  white 
dejections  are  characteristic  ;  they  have  been  com¬ 
pared  not  inaptly  to  water  containing  in  suspension 
grains  of  rice.  It  has  been  said  that  this  fluid  was 
constituted  by  the  scrum  of  the  blood  loaded  with 
altered  albumen.  During  the  course  of  last  summer 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  several  cases 
of  cholera,  and  did  not  neglect  that  occasion  of 
putting  the  assertion  to  the  proof.  We  examined 
carefully  these  dejections,  and  by  no  reagent  could 
we  possibly  detect  the  presence  of  albumen.  The 
microscope  showed  a  transparent,  colourless  fluid, 
holding  in  suspension  myriads  of  globules,  some 
granular,  others  with  nuclei.  False  membranes, 
consisting  of  pure  fibrin,  are  also  exuded  on  mucous 
surfaces,  where  they  seldom  become  organized — an 
occurrence  we  know  to  be  common  in  serous  cavi¬ 
ties.  In  the  stomach  we  observe  a  special  secretion 
without  any  special  organ  provided  for  its  produc¬ 
tion,  viz.,  the  gastric  juice  ;  it  is  chiefly  composed 
of  animal  matter  and  an  acid  principle.  In  disease 
this  fluid  may  be  changed  in  its  composition  and  in 
its  quantity,  and  these  alterations  are,  doubtless, 
productive  of  modification  in  the  accomplishment  of 
digestion  ;  but  this  is  a  subject  entirely  new,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  investigated. 

We  now  come  to  the  alteration  of  liquids  furnished 
by  glands.  Of  tears  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except 
that  they  give  us  a  further  proof  of  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  secretion.  They  sometimes 
form  concretions,  in  which  alkaline  phospliates  and 
carbonates  are  found  ;  peroxide  of  iron  has  also 
been  met  with,  and  a  fatty  substance  which  we  sus¬ 
pect  to  depend  upon  the  accidental  addition  of 
sebaceous  matter. 

Saliva  is  known  to  increase  from  desire  for  food, 
and  also  from  repugnancy;  pathologically,  we  know 
the  influence  exercised  upon  the  salivary  secretion 
by  inflammations  of  the  mouth ;  and  in  hysteria  a  pe¬ 


culiar  k  ind  of  nervous  pty  alism  has  also  been  noticed ; 
during  pregnancy  we  have  observed  salivation  to 
last  throughout  its  duration;  and  lastly,  idiopathic 
increase  of  saliva  is  not  very  uncommon  from  ner¬ 
vous  influence.  We  again  observe  its  diminution, 
or  even  rotal  suppression  :  during  febrile  excite¬ 
ment  the  mouth  is  parched,  and  also  in  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach ;  also  in  some 
very  abundant  fluxes,  such  as  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  the  urinary  secretion.  Can  the  saliva  be¬ 
come  acid  ?  Burdacli  asserts  that  it  happens  in 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis  ;  but  our  researches 
do  not  confirm  the  fact.  We  believe  that  wherever 
acidity  has  been  noticed,  it  was  due  to  the  mixture 
of  the  saliva  with  the  buccal  mucus,  which  is  acid. 
Saliva  consists  of  water,  salts,  ptyalin,  and  a  badly- 
defined  organic  matter.  It  has  been  said,  that, 
w'hen  saliva  increases  in  quantity  from  nervous 
influence,  it  contains  less  organic  matter,  more 
water  and  more  salts  (Burdach).  The  same  author 
asserts,  that  when  salivation  results  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  mouth,  the  fluid  contains  more 
organic  matter,  less  water  and  salts  ;  the  same 
composition  is  observed  when  the  flow  of  saliva 
results  from  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of 
very  stimulating  substances.  In  the  same  person, 
alternately  submitted  to  a  debilitating  and  stimu¬ 
lating  regimen,  the  saliva  was  found  to  vary  in 
specific  weight :  the  saliva  being  twice  as  heavy  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  case  (Mitcherlitch). 

Concretions  are  observed  in  the  saliva ;  the 
quantity  of  earthy  salts  they  contain  is  enormous, 
compared  to  those  found  in  the  calculi  of  other 
fluids. 

The  pancreas  has  been  called  the  abdominal  sali¬ 
vary  gland.  Of  its  functions  we  know  little,  and 
nothing  of  the  influence  of  disease  on  the  changes 
of  its  secretion.  Even  the  healthy  composition  of 
the  latter  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  Its  calculi 
are  formed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Bile  may,  under  morbid  influences,  be  very 
much  increased  in  quantity,  and  form  a  true  flux. 

A  shock  on  the  nervous  system  has  been  knowm  to 
produce  it  suddenly ;  and  it  is  frequently  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  duodenal  irritation.  Nervous  in¬ 
fluence  may  also  arrest  the  secretion. 

What  is  the  formation  of  ttie  bile  ?  Is  it  merely 
an  excretory  fluid,  or  does  it  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  digestion  ?  These  important 
questions  have  not  yet  received  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion.  M.  Blondelot,  in  several  dogs,  after  dividing 
the  ductus  choledichus,  allowed  the  hepatic  secre¬ 
tion  to  flow  outside  the  abdomen,  without  ever 
passing  again  into  the  intestine.  The  animals  lived, 
and  digested  perfectly.  In  icteric  patients,  when 
no  complication  of  intestinal  or  gastric  irritation  is 
present,  the  digestive  functions  continue  unim¬ 
paired.  We  may,  therefore,  entertain  a  doubt  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  bile  in  digestion.  The  differ¬ 
ences  of  colour  to  be  observed  in  bile  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  well  known  to  you;  not  so  its  varieties  of 
composition,  about  which  we  cannot  well  show  too 
much  humility.  Thenard,  Berzelius,  Tiedemann, 
Gmelin — the  greatest  names  in  chemical  science — 
have  all  examined  bile,  and  each  has  furnished  us 
in  turn  with  a  different  analysis  of  it.  Thenard 
is  struck  with  the  presence  of  what  he  calls  biliary 
resin ;  Berzelius,  of  bilin  ;  and  Marcet,  of  choleine. 
All  have,  besides,  ascertained  the  existence  of  cho- 
lesterine,  albumen,  and  more  or  less  numerous 
salts.  In  foie  yras,  M.  Thenard  asserts  he  has 
found  the  bile  to  contain  an  enormous  amount  of 
albumen ;  but  the  fact  requires  confirmation.  Of 
biliary  calculi  we  know  four  varieties: — 1.  The 
yellow  concretion,  entirely  formed  of  colouring 
matter.  2.  The  black,  formed  of  colouring  matter 
also :  this  calculus  affects  the  mural  (mulberry) 
shape.  3.  The  cholesterine  calculus,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  crystallised.  And  4.  The  saline  concretion, 
formed  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Urine  is  changed  in  its  composition  and  modified 
in  its  quantity  by  an  infinite  number  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  these  changes  are  compatible  with 
health  ;  hence  you  may  judge  how  difficult  it  is  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  disease  on  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  secretion.  Urine  is  composed  of 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  containing,  in  a  dissolved 
state,  urea,  uric  and  lactic  acids,  one  or  more 
colouring  matters,  badly  defined  organic  substances,  ' 


and  a  large  and  variable  amount  of  salts.  All 
these  salts  are  dissolved  ;  urine  should,  therefore, 
be  limpid,  or  at  most  contain  a  very  little  quantity 
of  mucus  in  suspension.  We  shall  first  examine 
the  modifications  of  quantity  of  the  renal  secretion  ; 
2.  Tlie  changes  experienced  during  disease  by  its 
elements ;  3.  The  alterations  due  to  the  admixture 
of  new  principles  with  its  usual  components. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  correct  aver¬ 
age  of  the  quantity  of  urine  evacuated  in  one 
day  during  health,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
causes  which  may  occasion  an»  increase  or  a  dimi¬ 
nution  ;  Prout,  however,  places  the  average  at  9G0 
or  1,000  grammes  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  mini¬ 
mum  appears  to  be  600  grammes,  the  maximum 
1,500  or  1,600.  The  pathological  increase  of  the 
secretion  is  very  rarely  true ;  in  diabetes  more 
urine  is  excreted  than  in  health,  but  the 
patient  suffers  from  thirst,  and  drinks  a  great 
deal:  who  can  say  if  the  augmentation  of  urine  is 
due  to  the  disease  or  to  the  drink  ?  In  some  cases 
of  consumption  M,  Rayer  has  noticed  a  great 
abundance  of  urine.  The  diminution  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  result  of  disease  than  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  ;  thus,  in  febrile  excitement,  the  urine  is  se¬ 
creted  in  smaller  quantity  ;  also  in  some  forms  of 
dropsy,  particularly  those  caused  by  hepatic  dis¬ 
ease;  in  very  abundant  diaphoresis,  and  in  certain 
fluxes  (cholera,  e.y.)  urine  may  be  suppressed.  As 
to  those  instances  in  which  the  renal  secretion  is 
reported  to  have  been  arrested  for  a  considerable 
time  without  any  damage  to  health,  we  totally  dis¬ 
believe  them.  A.  Urea  constantly  exists  in  urine, 
and  does  not  proceed  from  the  food,  but  from  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  azotised  portions  of 
our  organs;  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  state  of  prolonged  abstinence,  and  in 
that  of  patients  who  for  weeks  had  not  touched 
food.  Berzelius  estimates  its  quantity  at  : 

this  average  we  think  too  high.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  correlation  exists  between  the  globules  in  the 
blood  and  the  urea  in  urine ;  the  causes 
which  influence  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  former  also  regulate  the  augmentation  and 
decrease  of  the  latter.  In  plethora,  therefore, 
urea  will  be  found  abundantly  in  the  urine ; 
it  will  be  very  scanty  in  that  of  anemic  pa¬ 
tients.  In  proportion  with  the  progress  of 

anemia  in  chronic  diseases  does  the  urea  diminish 
in  the  urine.  Fever  does  not  cause  an  increase  of 
the  quantify  of  urea  excreted  by  the  kidneys  ;  but, 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  urine  being  dimi¬ 
nished,  it  contains  relatively  more  urea  than  in 
healthy  subjects.  We  have  mentioned  the  de¬ 
crease  of  urea  in  chronic  diseases,  in  anemia,  in 
chlorosis.  In  neuroses,  particularly  those  attended 
with  fits,  and  during  the  latter,  the  urine  becomes 
pale  as  water.  Is  it  due  to  a  sudden  increase  of 
the  water,  or  to  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  solid 
elements  of  urine?  To  this  question  we  cannot 
give  a  positive  and  satisfactory  answer.  In  granu¬ 
lar  kidney,  when  albumen  passes  into  the  urine, 
urea  diminishes  considerably.  In  chronic  hepa¬ 
titis,  Dumas  and  Prevost  have  asserted  that  urea 
decreases.  It  is  true,  but  is  referrible  to  the  anemia 
produced  by  all  chronic  affections.  In  diabetes 
mellitus,  we  have  always  found  urea  present  in  its 
normal  quantities.  When  in  alkaline  urine  you 
find  a  diminution  of  urea,  do  not  ascribe  the  fact 
to  disease,  but  to  the  decomposition  of  the  urea 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  not,  however, 
absolutely  impossible  to  admit  that  in  some  very 
rare  cases  alkaline  urine  may  be  secreted  by  the 
kidney;  but  do  not  admit  it  without  being  well 
guarded  against  any  chance  of  error.  B.  Uric  acid 
forms  only  one  part  in  1,000  of  urine  in  man.  It  in¬ 
creases  under  the  same  circumstances  as  urea.  Its 
quantity  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
food  ingested ;  an  order  of  causes  which  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  urea.  Animal  food  increases  a 
great  deal  the  amount  of  uric  acid.  In  gravel, 
pure  uric  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  bladder,  and 
in  gout  we  find  it  deposited  around  the  joints  ;  in 
gout  it  is  also  increased  in  the  urine.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  of  gout  the 
secretion  of  uric  acid  is  suddenly  suspended  in 
the  kidney,  and  that  none  is  found  in  the  urine. 

This  assertion  tallies  too  well  with  theoretical  views 
on  gout,  not  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  re- 
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serve.  Uric  acid  is  also  found  combined  with 
ammonia.  Tlius  the  essential  character  of  febrile 
urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  acid  urate  of 
ammonia;  this  salt  gives  to  it  a  peculiar  aspect, 
which  we  will  refer  to  when  treating  of  semeiology. 
However,  in  proportion  as  fever  becomes  more 
chronic  and  tlie  patient  more  debilitated,  the  lithate 
of  ammonia  diminishes  in  quantity.  In  cirrhosis, 
the  urate  of  ammonia  can  be  detected  in  abundance 
in  the  urine;  and  Clielins  asserts  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  colchicum  causes  a  rettirn  oflithic  acid  in 
the  urine  of  gouty  subjects.  Lithic  acid  diminishes 
in  cases  of  neuroses,  and  during  the  rigor  of  in¬ 
termittent  fever ;  but  in  diabetes  we  have  not  found 
any  appreciable  decrease.  C.  Of  the  lactic  acid  of 
urine  we  know  nothi.ng.  D.  The  colouring  matter 
and  the  mucus  contained  in  the  renal  secretion 
may  also  increase  or  diminish  in  disease.  E.  Tlie 
state  of  science  is  not  fixed  on  the  changes  of  propor¬ 
tion  produced  by  disease  in  the  saline  elements  of 
urine.  They  are  usually  dissolved;  but  chemical 
actions  may  proceed  in  the  bladder  and  cause  their 
deposition.  Thus  when  urine  is  alkaline,  its  plms- 
phates  must  be  precipitated;  when  it  is  acid,  uric 
acid  and  urates  are  thrown  off.  Healthy  urine 
should  contain  900  parts  of  water  in  1,000.  The 
influence  of  drink  upon  this  water  is  all-powerful ; 
and  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  water  causes 
such  variations  ill  the  aspect  of  urine,  its  solid  com¬ 
ponents  remaining  the  same,  that  we  are  induced 
to  advise  you  never  to  judge  of  tlie  composition  of 
urine  by  its  aspect. 

D.  M'Carxhy,  D.M.P. 
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RUPTURED  UTERUS. 

Dr.  Lever  presented  the  uterus  of  a  woman,  aged 
twenty-eight,  who  had  given  birth  to  four  children 
at  three  confinements,  the  first  being  a  twin-labour, 
both  the  children  males,  in  both  of  which  there  was 
an  arrest  of  development  of  the  sexual  organs. 
Although  in  the  daily  expectation  of  her  confine¬ 
ment,  she  had  busied  herself  about  her  domestic 
concerns,  and  at  eleven  a.m.  on  the  Friday  she  ex¬ 
pressed  herself  as  feeling  very  tight,  and  thought 
she  should  be  confined  towards  evening.  Soon  after 
three  o’clock  she  felt  a  violent  foetal  movement,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pain  and  a  sensation  of  faintness.  She 
was  seen  at  half-past  three,  and  found  sitting  in  a 
chair,  supported  by  an  attendant,  gasping  for 
breath,  her  face  pallid,  somewhat  livid,  nostrils 
dilated,  eyes  staring,  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration 
bedewing  the  body,  and  her  pulse  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  A  vaginal  examination  found  the  os  uteri 
closed.  She  rallied  under  the  administration  of  sti¬ 
mulants,  and  at  eight  p.m.  a  second  vaginal  exami¬ 
nation  detected  the  os  uteri  as  large  as  a  crowm 
piece :  there  were  no  labour  pains,  but  she  com¬ 
plained  of  a  little  constant  stomach-ache.  At  teu 
the  pulse  was  small,  and  scarcely  perceptible;  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  was 
plainly  detected.  The  quantity  ot  liquor  amnii  was 
"very  great,  and  the  uterus  felt  exceedingly  tense 
She  was  delivered  by  artificial  assistance,  and  died 
at  half-past  eight  a.m.  The  child  was  a  male  •  its 
sexual  organs  presented  the  same  deformity  as  those 
of  the  twins.  On  examination,  thirty- two  hours 
after  death,  the  surface  of  the  body  was  very  pale. 
On  an  abdominal  section,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
and  coagulated  blood,  estimated  at  between  five 
and  six  pints,  was  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
All  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were 
pale,  hut  healthy.  The  uterus  was  large,  soft,  and 
pulpy.  On  the  fundus  there  was  found  a  lacera- 
tion  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  passing  transversely, 
^posing  the  proper  tissue,  but  not  implicating  it. 
On  the  posterior  part,  and  to  the  right  side,  of  the 
body  of  the  viscus,  there  was  another  laceration,  of 
zigzag  form,  implicating  the  superficial  uterine 
fibres,  and  exposing  a  large  vein,  from  which, 
doubtless,  the  greater  port.iou  of  the  blood  found  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  had  proceeded. 

RARE  UTERINE  DISEASE. 

Hr.  F.  Ramsbothara. 

Three  similar  are  recorded  in  English  medical 


literature :  one,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Clarke,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  “  Transactions”  of  a  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Knowledge;  another, by  Mr.  Coley,  late  of  Bridg¬ 
north,  in  vol.  iii.  of  “  The  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Transactions”;  and  the  third,  reported  by 
Dr.  Gooch,  “  Diseases  of  Women,”  his  foiirleentii 
case ;  the  same  ease  was  also  given  by  Dr.  F.  Itams- 
bolharn’s  father,  in  his  “  Practical  Observations  in 
Midwifery.” 

The  disease  consists  in  ulcr-ration  of  the  whole  or 
chief  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus, 
under  which  tlie  parietes  of  the  organ  become  soft¬ 
ened  in  structure,  much  as  tliey  do  in  pregnancy, 
and  generally  irregularly  thinned  in  substance, 
while  the  cavity  is  considerably  dilated,  and  con¬ 
tains  coagula,  unhealthy, foetid  pus, and  portions  of 
shreddy  fibrin,  which  adhere  with  greater  or  less 
tenacity  to  tlie  iniernol  surface.  In  tlie  specimen 
exhibited,  the  cavity  would  hold  a  lartre  orange ;  in 
his  father’s  case  it  would  have  contained  a  foetal 
head  at  birth.  In  the  instance  before  the  society, 
allhough  the  principal  part  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  ilie  uterus  is  destroyed  by  the  ulcerative  process, 
very  little  ot  the  fibrous  substance  is  eaten  away, 
and  tlie  parietes  have  consequently  not  lost  much 
of  tlieir  original  thickness;  in  his  father’s  case,  at 
some  points  near  the  cervix,  little  was  left  besides 
the  peritoneal  covering ;  and  in  Mr.  Coley’s  case 
the  fibrous  portion  was  so  completely  disorganized 
that  it  was  not  thicker  than  an  ox’s  bladder;  in 
some  places  it  was  altogetlier  destroyed  by  ulcera¬ 
tion,  and  at  one  spot  it  was  so  thin  that  the  peri¬ 
toneal  coat  gave  way  on  the  application  of  slight 
pressure,  when  a  quantity,  to  the  amount  of  three 
pints,  of  a  dark-coloured,  offensive  fluid  escaped 
into  the  abdomen.  At  other  parts,  as  well  as  at  the 
spot  where  the  laceration  took  place,  the  fibrous 
structure  was  quite  destroyed,  and,  on  being  divided, 
the  parietes  of  tlie  uterus  collapsed  like  moist  wash- 
leather,  its  average  thickness  being  reduced  to  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  In  another  preparation  of  the 
saine  disease,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ramsbotham  to  the 
society,  wliich  had  been  in  spirits  many  years,  and 
a  drawing  of  whicti  is  given  in  his  published  lec¬ 
ture,  already  referred  to  the  ulceration  affected  the 
wliole  mucous  lining,  and  had  even  extended 
through  the  peritoneal  covering  during  life  ;  for 
there  is  ajagged,  slougliy,  or  ulcerated  aperture  at 
the  fundus  uteri,  through  which  the  tijis  of  three 
fingers  could  lie  passed  with  ease,  no  part  of  the 
parietes  being  tliieker  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch ; 
and  the  same  kind  of  aperture  was  found  by  Dr.  J. 
Clarke  in  the  case  which  he  has  detailed. 

This  disease  (Dr.  Ramsbotham  observed)  is  inte¬ 
resting  in  three  points  of  view:  first,  on  account  ol 
its  rarity ;  secondly,  because  in  three  out  of  the  font 
cases  it  was  mistaken  for  pregnancy ;  and,  thirdly, 
from  its  fatal  tendency.  It  is  unlike  the  more  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  (although  they  are  also  very  rare)  that 
have  been  reported  under  the  term  hydrornetra. 
such  as  that  given  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  th( 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  “  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,”  as  well  as  others  noticed  by  Boivir 
andDughs;  because  in  them  the  internal  surfaet 
of  the  uterus  had  undergone  no  perceptible  morbic 
change,  and  because  the  os  uteri  was  obliterated  h\ 
adhesion;  in  Dr.  Tliomson’s  so  perfectly,  that 
although  its  situation  could  be  traced  from  the  va- 
gin  a,  yet,  internally,  it  was  no  more  perceptibh 
than  if  it  liad  never  existed.  In  the  cases  undei 
consideration,  on  the  contrary,  the  os  uteri  was  per¬ 
vious,  though  in  Mr.  Coley’s,  indeed,  it  was  plugget 

by  a  tough  mucus,  resembling  that  secreted  ir 
pregnancy. 

The  case  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  thii 

brought  before  thi 
society,  offered  another  ground  of  considerable  im- 

complicated  with  anothc 
rare  disease,  mollitiesossium,  of  about  twelveyears 
s  and.ng,  c  unng  which  time  the  patient  had  los 
eleven  inches  in  height:  being,  at  her  marriage 
five  feet  high,  when  she  died  she  only  measured  fou 
feet  one  inch.  She  was  married  sixteen  years  ago 
in  her  twentieth  year,  and  during  the  first  fou 
years  and  a  half  had  three  living  children;  sh 
then  had  a  dead  child,  after  a  very  severe  labour 
shortly  before  which  pregnancy,  the  disease  wouh 
appear  to  have  commenced;  another  child  was  de 


livered  by  craniotomy;  and  in  her  last  pregnancy, 
six  years  ago,  premature  labour  was  induced  at  five 
months,  and  the  feetus,  though  so  small,  passed 
with  difficulty.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  the  pel¬ 
vis  had  become  so  highly  contracted  that  from  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the  symphysis  pubis 
it  measured  only  one  inch  and  three-eighths;  ou 
the  right  side,  in  the  same  direction,  one  inch  ;  on 
the  left  side,  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  right 
oblique  measurement  was  three  inches  ;  left,  three 
and  a  quarter ;  transverse  diameter,  three  ;  depth 
from  brim  to  tuber  iscliii,  on  right  side,  three 
inches  and  five-eighths  ;  left,  tlirec  inches  ;  space 
between  spinous  processes  of  ilia,  nine  inches;  be¬ 
tween  tubera  ischiorum,  three  inches.  The  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  column  was  so  much  thrust  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra  was  opposite  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  the  sacrum  was  exceedingly  bent.  Tims 
the  pelvis,  during  the  last  eleven  years  and  a  half 
of  her  life,  had  become  diminished  from  at  least 
three  inches  or  more,  in  the  conjugate  diameter  at 
the  brim,  affording  a  space  sufficient  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a  live  child  at  full  time,  to  the  small  size 
just  noted.  The  vertebrae,  hones  of  the  pelvis,  and 
head  of  the  femur  were  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut 
with  a  cartilage  knife,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  spongy 
appearance,  with  a  thin  layer  of  osseous  matter  ex¬ 
ternally  ;  a  quantity  of  thick  oily  matter  oozed 
from  their  sections  when  scraped.  The  thickness  of 
the  pelvic  bones  was  much  diminished. 

The  following  account  is  furnished  by  Dr.  John 
Hall  Davis  : — “  Two  years  ago  she  had  sustained  a 
severe  loss  of  blood,  both  fluid  and  clotted,  from  the 
uterus,  and  was  then  considered  in  danger,  hut 
nothing  like  a  foetus  came  away,  as  far  as  could  be 
learned.  Up  to  October,  in  last  year,  she  men¬ 
struated  with  perfect  regularity ;  the  function  then 
ceased  until  April  of  this  year,  when  she  men¬ 
struated  once,  since  which  there  has  been  no  cata¬ 
menial  appearance.  She,  therefore,  thought  herself 
pregnant,  especially  as  she  further  had  enlargement 
of  the  breasts,  with  a  secretion  of  milk  in  them, 
morning  sickness,  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and 
a  sensation  as  though  she  had  quickened.  I  visited 
her  first,”  writes  Dr.  Davis,  “  on  October  the  24th; 
I  could  distinguish  no  well-circumscribed  solid  en¬ 
largement  of  the  uterus,  which  one  might  expect 
to  have  found  at  five  and  a  half  or  six  months  of 
pregnancy,  and  especially  with  an  extremely  con¬ 
tracted  pelvic  brim.  The  application  of  the  ste¬ 
thoscope  elicited  no  sign  of  pregnancy ;  there  was 
no  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  which  she  had  had  in 
her  former  pregnancies;  the  breasts  were  enlarged, 
and  contained  a  milky  fluid,  a  state  in  which  they 
had  not  been  for  six  years,  since  her  last  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  but  this  could  not  be  considered  of  itself  of 
great  value. 

“  Examination  pa'  vaginam. — The  conjugate 
measurement  of  the  pelvic  brim,  as  well  as  could 
be  taken  with  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  also  a  good 
deal  contracted,  did  not  give  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half,  if  so  much,  and  there  was  perceptibly  less 
apace  on  either  side  of  the  sacral  promontory.  The 
mouth  of  the  uterus  was  found  open,  admitting  the 
tip  of  the  index  finger  ;  the  part  of  the  uterus 
above,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  vaginal  at¬ 
tachment,  could  not  be  felt,  owing  to  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  brim  ;  so  that  no  idea  could  be  formed 
as  to  the  degree  of  uterine  enlargement  or  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  vaginal  examination.  I  now  passed  in 
a  staff,  or  bougie,  to  measure  the  length  of  the  ute¬ 
rine  cavity,  and  it  proved  to  be  five  inches  and 
a  lialf,  showing  an  expanded  cavity  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Withdrawing  the  bougie  two  inches, 
that  it  might  not  press  against  the  fundus,  I  left  it 
in  situ  for  five  hours,  secured  by  tapes,  the  bladder 
having  been  first  relieved.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
(ergot  of  known  good  quality  having  also  been 
given  in  the  interval)  no  action  had  been  induced, 
and  the  instrument  was  removed.  A  sponge  text 
was  then  introduced  within  the  uterine  orifice,  and 
the  vagina  was  plugged  with  sponge.  This  was 
withdrawn  on  the  following  night.  Some  bearing- 
down  pain  had  been  occasioned,  but  that  ceased ; 
on  the  removal  of  the  plug,  some  stiffish  mucus, 
and  a  slight  sanguineous  discharge,  blended  with 
mucus,  came  away.  During  the  following  day  she 
got  up,  and  sat  as  usual  in  her  chair,  thinking  that 
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her  child  woald  he  born  on  the  seventh  day,  as  on 
the  previous  occasion. 

“On  Friday,  the  30th,  Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham  saw 
her  with  me  and  her  ordinary  medical  attendant ; 
his  opinion,  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  although 
the  os  uteri  gave  the  sensation  of  pregnancy  to  the 
finger,  was  founded  partly  on  the  result  of  what 
had  been  done,  supposing  premature  labour  would 
have  followed  the  means  used,  and  also  upon  the 
information,  of  a  negative  kind,  furnished  by  the 
taxis  to  the  hypogastrium,  and  the  absence  of  vari¬ 
cose  veins,  which  she  had  had  in  all  her  former 
pregnancies.  He  found  the  same  length  of  cavity 
which  I  had  done,  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  case 
of  extension  of  the  uterine  parietes  and  cavity,  at¬ 
tended  by  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  with  pus  and  dark  grumons  blood  for  con¬ 
tents,  a  material  of  this  kind  having  come  away  in 
his  catheter. 

“  On  the  following  morning  she  was  seized  with 
shivering,  and  at  three  p.m.  with  a  severe  flooding. 
I  saw  her  at  four  p.m.,  plugged  the  vagina,  and  the 
flooding  was  arrested.  About  seven  the  plug  was 
removed.  A  profuse  action  of  the  bowels  set  in, 
owing  to  about  two  drachms  of  castor-oil,  which 
she  had  taken  in  the  morning ;  and  she  speedily  be¬ 
came  prostrate,  with  cold  clammy  skin  and  dysp¬ 
noea  ;  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  Her  usual 
medical  attendant  remained  with  her  during  the 
night,  plying  her  with  beef-tea  and  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  brandy-and-water;  and  about  every  two  or 
three  hours  exhibiting  the  only  form  of  opium  she 
could  take — tiie  compound  tincture  of  camphor. 
In  the  morning  she  had  rallied;  her  pulse  was 
good  ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  natural ;  but 
the  breathing  was  very  difficult,  which  she  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  dense  fog  of  that  day;  there  was  some 
red  discharge,  mixed  with  fibrinous  matter,  eva¬ 
cuated  during  that  day. 

“  On  Monday  the  napkins  were  very  little 
coloured,  and  afterwards,  not  at  all ;  but  she  gra¬ 
dually  suffered  more  and  more  in  her  breathing. 
This  continued  during  Tuesday;  she  became  worse 
at  night,  and  died  on  Wednesday  morning. 

“  For  upwards  of  six  years  this  poor  creature,  in 
consequence  of  the  osseous  deformity,  had  been 
unable  to  abduct  the  thigh-bones  in  the  least.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  get  into  bed  herself ;  her  hus¬ 
band  had  lifted  her  in  and  about  during  the  same 
period;  she  had  required  to  be  assisted  even  in 
making  any  change  of  position  in  her  bed.  She 
could  not  lie  on  either  side  without  great  aggra¬ 
vation  of  a  dyspnoea  and  cough,  which  she  had  had 
ever  since  the  deformity  of  her  chest  became  so  ex¬ 
treme;  her  position,  therefore,  when  recumbent, 
had  been  constantly  on  her  back.  She  could  move 
herself  along  a  plane  surface  on  crutches,  and  went 
up  and  down  stairs  in  a  sitting  posture,  shifting  her¬ 
self  thus  from  step  to  step. 

“  She  was  very  intelligent,  and  of  an  amiable  dis¬ 
position.  She  has  greatly  assisted  her  husband  in 
some  drawings  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  Her 
legs  and  arms  did  not  partake  of  the  deformity, 
probably  from  not  having  been  subjected  to  the 
same  pressure  as  the  spine  and  pelvis ;  but  they 
were  much  attenuated.” 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA  BURSTING  INTO 
THE  CESOPHAGU8. 


matous  deposit,  more  abundant  a  little  distance 
from  the  heart  than  elsewhere.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  arch  were  two  shallow  pouches,  the 
larger  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
the  other  below,  about  half  that  size.  At  the  trans¬ 
verse  portion  of  the  arch  there  was  a  deep  aneu- 
rismal  pouch,  filled  with  fibrin,  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
trachea.  About  two  inches  further  on,  at  the  back 
part  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  aorta,  was  a 
large  aneurism,  four  inches  in  diameter,  formed  of 
layers  of  fibrin,  resting  posteriorly  on  the  bodies  of 
three  of  the  dorsal  verlebrte,  which  had  undergone 
considerable  absorption.  The  coats  of  the  aorta 
were  deficient  in  two-thirds  of  (he  large  aneurismal 
sac.  The  oesophagus  was  attaclied  to  the  ancTirism 
posteriorly.  Its  mucous  membrane  was  ulcerated 
on  the  right  and  left  side;  the  ulcer,  in  the  latter 
situation,  had  involved  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
canal,  and  communicated  with  the  interior  of  the 
aneurism  by  an  ol)lique  sinus,  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  directed  downwards  and  outwards.  The 
ulcer  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
stomach  was  filled  with  a  clot  of  blood,  which  ex¬ 
tended  about  two  inches  in  each  direction  into  the 
oesophagus  and  duodenum.  The  clot  weighed 
thirty-four  ounces.  The  kidneys  w’ere  atrophied, 
very  pale,  and  slightly'  granular. 

FIBROUS  TUMOUR  OF  THE  LOWER  .TAW. 

By  Mr.  Adams. 

The  preparation,  accompanied  with  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  Gowland,  was  exhibited  The  tumour,  with 
the  portion  of  jaw  implicated  in  the  disease,  was  re¬ 
moved  by  Mr.  Adams  from  a  healthy  man,  aged 
twenty-four,  who  first  complained  of  toothache 
five  or  six  years  ago,  for  the  relief  of  which  a  molar 
tooth  was  extracted  at  the  time.  About  twelve 
months  afterwards  a  substance  was  observed  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  part  originally  occupied  by  the  tooth, 
and  which  continued  to  increase  in  size  until  two 
years  ago,  when  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
a  practitioner  in  the  country,  who  removed  the 
tumour  by  the  application  of  the  cautery  and 
caustic.  It  soon,  however,  grew  again,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  until  his  admission  into  the  Lon¬ 
don  Hospital,  two  months  ago.  The  tumour  had 
then  attained  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  spring  up  between  the  plates  of  the  bone 
close  to  its  base,  the  plates  being  separated  so  that 
there  was  a  considerable  bulge  externally,  and  pro¬ 
trusion  into  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  a  large  lo- 
bulated  mass,  highly  vascular.  It  occupied  the  left 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  near  the  symphysis  to 
the  angle.  The  man  was  well  in  ten  days  after  the 
operation.  The  tumour,  on  section,  was  found  to 
be  of  a  simple  epuiold  character,  and  had  evidently 
sprung  from  the  cancelli  near  the  base  of  the  jaw ; 
it  presented  a  beautifully  striated  appearance,  the 
striae  passing  in  a  vertical  direction.  Its  free  sur¬ 
face  was  impressed  with  the  crowns  of  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  had  gradually  thinned 
out  the  lamellae  of  the  bone,  which  in  some  parts 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  shell.  The  fibrous  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  tumour  was  well  represented  in  the 
drawing. 

MICROSCOPICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION 

OF  A  KIDNEY  AFFECTED  WITH  MORBUS 

BRIGHTII. 

By  Dr.  George  Johnson. 

The  kidney  examined  was  one  exhibited  by  the 
President.  It  was  larger  than  natural,  and  of  pale 
colour.  On  examining  sections  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  there  were  seen  many  opaque  dark  patches, 
which,  on  a  hasty  examination,  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
fused  masses  of  granules  and  globules.  On  a 
more  careful  examination  of  very  thin  sections, 
these  patches  were  found  to  consist  of  convoluted 
urinary  tubes,  filled,  distended,  and,  in  many  cases 
ruptured,  by  an  accumulation  of  globules  in  their 
interior.  Several  of  these  sections  were  digested 
for  some  hours  in  ether,  and  again  submitted  to  a 
microscopical  examination,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  globules  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the 
patches,  previously  opaque  and  dark,  had  now  be¬ 
come  transparent  and  clear.  The  appearance  of 
these  globules  under  the  microscope  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  satisfy  Dr.  J ohnson  of  their  oily 
nature.  The  result  of  digestion  in  ether  confirmed 


him  in  his  opinion,  and  may  perhaps  convince 
some  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  mi¬ 
croscopical  examination.  One  hundred  grains  of 
this  kidney  were  dried  over  a  vapour-bath  :  the 
dried  residue  weighed  thirty-one  grains  and  a  half. 
This  was  digested  in  ether,  on  evaporation  of  which, 
3  Yq  gtains  of  fatty  matter  remained.  M’as 
there  any  other  deposit  or  accumulation  in  this 
kidney?  None  that  could  be  discovered.  There 
were  no  products  of  inflammation  in  those  portions 
of  the  gland  W'hich  contained  no  oil ;  some  of  the 
tubes  appeared  quite,  healthy,  while  others  seemed 
to  be  shrunk  anel  atrophied,  probably  in  con- 
seqxiencc  of  the  destructive  pressure  which  the 
dilated  urinary  tubes  had  exerted  upon  the  sur¬ 
rounding  bloodvessels.  We  have  here,  then,  an 
accumulation  of  globules  in  the  tubes  and  epithe¬ 
lium  of  the  kidney,  producing  distention  and  even 
rupture  of  the  tubes,  these  globules  possessing  the 
refractive  power  and  the  general  appearance  of  oil- 
globules,  and  being  dissolved  by  ether. 

EXTENSIVE  EXTRAVASATION  OF  BLOOD 

IN  THE  BRAIN. 

By  Dr.  B.  Jones. 

Dr.  Bence  Jones  exhibited  the  brain  of  a  woman, 
aged  fifty-four,  who  had  died  of  apoplexy.  Blood 
was  observed  all  over  the  surface  of  the  visceral 
arachnoid,  not  quite  so  much  on  the  upper  as  on 
the  lower  part,  also  beneath  the  arachnoid  as  well 
as  between  and  beneath  the  convolutions.  In  the 
post-mortem  examination  the  heart  was  also  ob¬ 
served  to  be  larger  than  natural,  with  sbght  athe¬ 
romatous  deposit  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  on 
the  mitral  valve.  The  attack  of  apoplexy  was 
quite  sudden,  the  patient  having  left  St.  George’s 
Hospital  convalescent  from  some  uterine  affection, 
and  was  readmitted  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  suffering  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy ;  the 
symptoms  being  excessive  restlessness,  little  or  no 
pulse,  blanched  and  cold  extremities.  The  reac¬ 
tion  was  very  slight,  as  she  sank  twenty-two  hours 
after  the  attack,  and  twenty  hours  after  admission. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  own  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Gentlemesi  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller',  or  it  loill  he  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town,  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s.;  Quarterly,  6s.  6c?. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance, 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Snape  has  been  recently  elected  one  of  the 
honorary  surgeons  of  the  Bolton  Dispensary. 

An  extraordinary  press  of  interesting  matter  will 
compel  us  to  defer  our  usual  answers  to  corre¬ 
spondents  until  next  xceek. 

We  are  compelled  by  press  of  matter  to  defer  the 
insertion  of  Mr.  Brooke’s  case  of  Fracture  of  the 
Femur,  the  Memorial  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians,  Dr,  Searle’s  Letter  on  the  Action  of  Ether, 
and  several  other  interesting  communications  until 
the  next  number. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Clay, 
Dr,  Brown,  and  Mr.  Waite,  which  are  unavoid¬ 
ably  deferred  to  next  week. 


Apothecaries’  Hall. — Gentlemen  admitted 
members  Dec.  24:— Joshua  Lever,  Henry  Turner 
Lane  Rooke,  Richard  Budd  Painter,  Robert  Allen, 
Francis  Sibery,  and  James  Edmund  Clutterbuck. 


By  Dr.  Boyd. 

The  specimen  produced  was  taken  from  a  patient, 
aged  forty-five,  who  was  brought  into  the  Maryle- 
bone  Infirmary,  suffering  from  emphysema  of  the 
lungs,  and  who  died  four  days  after  admission,  being 
too  ill  at  the  time  of  admission  to  be  subjected  to  a 
minute  examination.  The  symptoms  that  came  on 
upon  the  morning  of  his  death  were  nausea  and 
hacking  cough,  followed  by  the  ejection  of  about 
half  a  pint  of  blood.  He  died  within  ten  minutes 
after  the  escape  of  tlie  blood.  He  had  been  in  bad 
health  for  four  years,  and  had  suffered  from  cough 
for  several  winters.  The  body  was  examined 
twenty-four  hours  after  death.  Old  pleuritic  ad¬ 
hesions  were  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  thorax; 
the  lungs  emphysematous,  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
left  being  infiltrated  with  bloody  serum.  The 
heart,  larger  than  natural,  weighed  thirteen  ounces; 
its  valves  were  healthy;  and  beneath  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  aorta  were  specks  of  steato- 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1847. 
HYDROPATHY. 

“  Prodire  teuus,  si  non  datur  ultra.” — Horace. 

This  motto  will  tell  our  readers,  that,  with  the 
present  article,  we  conclude  our  observations  on 
the  Cold-water  System.  Before  drawing  our 
inferences,  however,  we  have  a  few  more  proofs 
to  offer,  how  far  from  novel  the  present  hydro¬ 
pathic  practice  is. 

Mothers  and  nurses  have  lately  been  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  suggestion  of  dipping  new'born 
infants  in  cold  water,  and  of  regularly  perform¬ 
ing  the  said  immersion  every  morning  of  their 
lives.  That  the  custom  is  as  dangerous  and 
ridiculous  as  it  well  can  be,  every  man  in 
his  right  senses  will  doubtless  allow ;  but,  for 
all  this,  it  is  nothing  new.  If  there  were  ever 
such  a  being  as  Achilles,  or  such  a  mundane 
river  as  the  Styx,  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  first  instance  of  the  folly  we  speak  of 
was  manifested  by  the  maternal  parent  of  the 
said  Achilles  plumping  him  into  the  cold 
stream  to  tighten  and  toughen  his  skin.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  we  know  that  there  is  a 
country  called  Russia,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
make  a  common  practice  of  dipping  their  new¬ 
born  children  into  cold  water,  to  given  them 
strength  and  vigour.  We  know,  also,  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  poor  little  wretches  so 
exposed  perish  in  consequence.  Vigne,  in  his 
“  Travels  in  Kashmir,”  quoted  in  “  Graves’ 
Clinical  Medicine,”  p.  745,  note,  says— “  No 
one  visits  Simla  without  descending  to  Anna- 
dale,  to  pay  a  rupi  for  seeing  a  mother  put  her 
child  to  sleep,  by  laying  it  so  that  a  small 
stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  pour  for  two  or 
three  hours  upon  the  back  of  its  head.  The 
natives  say,  that  it  is  a  healthy  practice  j  that 
that  their  fathers  did  so  before  them  ;  and  they 
still  continue  to  do  so,  although  they  admit 
that  many  of  their  children  die  under  such 
treatment.” 

At  p.  129  et  seq.  of  Sir  John  Floyer’s  work, 
we  have  the  following  account  of  how  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  in  this  country,  used  to  treat  children  of 
a  j-ear  old  to  cure  rickets.  »  Extreme  cold 
springs,”  he  says,  “  were  sought,  into 
which  some  dip  them  twice  or  thrice, 
over  head  and  ears,  with  their  shifts 
and  nightcaps  on,  giving  them  a  little 
time  to  breathe  between  each  immersion. 
Others  dip  them  no  farther  than  the  neck,  be¬ 
cause  the  water  is  apt  to  stop  their  breath,  and 
dip  their  nightcaps  thoroughly,  and  put  them 
wet  upon  their  heads.  Others,  out  of  tender¬ 
ness  to  the  child,  or  in  regard  to  the  child’s 
weakness,  content  themselves  with  dipping  only 
the  shirt  and  nightcap  in  water,  and  put  them 
wet  upon  him.  As  soon  as  the  children  are 
dipt,  they,  with  their  wet  clothes  on,  are  wrapt 
up  in  warm  blankets,  over  their  head  and  whole 
body,  and  immediately  put  to  bed,  which  in¬ 
stantly  puts  them  into  a  violent  sw'eat.  In  this 
condition  they  lie  all  night,  till  towards  morning 
the  clothes  are  taken  oflf  by  degrees,  so  that 


they  may  cool  gradually,  and  in  the  morning 
they  have  dry  shirts  and  headclothes  put  on.” 

Dyspepsia  is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  cold- 
water  quacks,  and  no  doubt  they  have  done 
some  good,  and  earned  plenty  of  money,  by 
recommending  their  plan  to  men  who  have 
suffered  the  oppression  due  to  over  eating  and 
drinking  the  good  things  of  this  life.  But,  in 
this  said  plan  we  owe  nothing  to  Priessnitz  or 
his  followers.  Long  before  any  of  them  took 
to  “  doctoring,”  cold  water  was  known  to  be 
useful  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  w'as 
frequently  recommended  by  the  profession.  We 
could  quote  scores  of  cases  in  proof,  but  we  will 
quote  only  one,  and  challenge  modern  hydro¬ 
pathy  to  find  its  equal.  It  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
John  Bell,  in  Duncan’s  Medical  Commen¬ 
taries,”  vol.  xvi-,  pp.  386,  387  : — 

“  Some  years  ago,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  headache,  for  which  he 
could  assign  no  cause.  As  the  severity  of  the 
complaint  deprived  him  of  rest  and  prevented 
him  from  discharging  his  duty,  he  consulted 
many  eminent  medical  men  from  whose  prescrip¬ 
tions  he  derived  little  or  no  advantage.  The 
operation  of  the  trepan  was  even  recommended 
and  submitted  to.  Some  violent  febrile  symptoms 
succeeded,  but  the  w'ound  at  length  healed 
favourably,  though  the  pain  still  continued 
as  before.  Despairing  of  relief  from 
medicines,  he  totally  laid  them  aside,  when 
he  accidentally  met  with  a  person  who  under¬ 
took  to  relieve  his  complaint.  The  remedy  recom¬ 
mended  was  of  a  very  simide  nature  ;  but  its 
efficacy  was  pronounced  to  be  infallible,  pro¬ 
vided  the  patient  w'ould  persevere  for  a  certain 
time  in  the  use  of  it.  Willing  to  do  anything 
that  promised  even  an  alleviation  of  so  distress¬ 
ing  a  disorder,  he  undertook  to  drink  six  quarts 
of  spring  water  daily  for  three  months.  He 
had,  at  first,  no  great  faith  in  the  remedy,  but, 
as  custom  soon  reconciled  him  to  it,  he  per¬ 
severed.  He  was  the  more  induced  to  do  this, 
on  finding  his  complaint  mitigated  at  the  end  of 
a  few  weeks.  W^ithin  the  time  specified  it  was 
entirely  removed,  and,  after  having  been  up¬ 
wards  of  eighteen  months  in  a  state  w'hich  de¬ 
prived  him  of  all  enjoyment  of  life,  he  has  now 
been  nearly  three  years  free  from  any  attack  of 
his  disorder.” 

There  can  belittle  doubt  that  the  ailment  bad 
its  origin  in  the  digestive  apparatus  •,  and,  as  we 
before  said,  we  should  like  to  see  the  hydro¬ 
pathic  quacks  furnish  a  case  and  a  cure  equal 
to  it ! 

They  tell  us  they  treat  inflammations  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  cold  water.  That  many  of  them 
can  distinguish  between  inflammatiom  and  irri¬ 
tation,  or  spasm,  we  are  prepared  to  doubt,  and 
to  disprove  if  necessary.  But,  granting  them  all 
the  vantage-ground  they  want,  there  is  still 
nothing  new  m  treating  inflammation  with  cold 
water.  Abdominal  inflammation,  as  we  know, 
is  one  of  the  severest  and  most  rapidly  fatal 
ailments  of  the  acute  kind  we  are  liable  to.  A 
common  practice,  and  an  excellent  one  too,  with 
us  in  such  a  case,  is  to  leech  the  abdomen,  and 
follow  this  by  hot  fomentations.  But,  amongst 
other  like  cases  on  record,  four  are  narrated  by 


Mr.  Smith,  a  surgeon  of  Kingussie,  of  abdo¬ 
minal  inflammation  successfully  treated  by  cold 
water,  within  and  without.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  “  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,” 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  287 — 299.  One  of  them  is  so 
striking  that  we  really  must  quote  it. 

The  patient  was  “  taken  out  of  bed,  naked  from 
his  waist  downwards,  and  supported  by  two  at¬ 
tendants,  with  his  feet  upon  the  floor  (which 
was  a  damp  earthen  one)  while  several  pailfuls 
of  cold  water  were  dashed  upon  his  legs,  thighs, 
loins,  and  abdomen.  The  first  obvious  effect 
of  this  treatment  was  upon  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  At  his  first  getting  out  of  bed  he 
was  totally  unable  to  stand  icithout  support  ; 
but,  after  the  w'ater  was  applied  three 
^  or  four  times,  he  could  tralk  about  the  apart¬ 
ment  alone,  and  at  last,  when  he  saw  a  pailful 
of  water  aimed  at  him,  he  sprung  aside  with 
great  agility  to  avoid  it.  Being  questioned  as 
to  his  feelings  at  this  time,  he  said  that  the 
pain  and  sense  of  heat  within  him  were  gone, 
and,  except  in  his  legs  and  thighs,  he  had  not 
felt  cold  since  he  left  his  bed.”  By  drinking 
copiously  of  cold  water,  and  having  wet  cloths 
continually  applied  to  his  abdomen,  the  man 
completely  recovered. 

At  p.  446  of  his  article.  Dr.  Forbes  adver¬ 
tises  the  case  of  a  lady,  lame  from  rheuma¬ 
tism,  who  w'as  treated  at  a  “  hydropathic 
institution”  {Prqh  pudor !),  and  “  could 
.jwalk  a  few  steps,  immediately  after  leaving  the 
cold  bath.”  He  puts  the  marvellous  part  of  it 
in  italics,  and  then  tells  us  he  “  can  guarantee 
its  faith.”  Is  Dr.  Forbes  at  enmity  with  his 
own  profession,  or  is  he  only  half-read  in  its 
literature  ?  One  of  these  must  be,  or  he  would 
never  have  quoted  a  case  like  the  above,  in 
praise  of  a  “hydropathic  institution,”  forgetful 
that  the  legitimate  practitioner  has  put  many 
and  better  such  cases  upon  the  pages  of  our 
periodical  literature  !  In  proof,  we  refer  him 
to  the  one  ourselves  have  recorded,  and  it  is 
only  one,  amongst  many,  that  are  accessible  to 
him. 

To  treat  eruptive  diseases  by  cold  water,  the 
hydropathic  quacks  affirm  to  be  quite  a  novelty 
amongst  them.  Why,  the  practice  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Mercurialis,  who  is  said  to  have 
cured  himself  of  some  kidney  affection  by  sit¬ 
ting  with  his  back  to  the  stream  of  the  river 
Arnus,  at  Pisa;  and  who  further  recommends 
this  sort  of  bathing  in  the  coldest  rivers,  “when 
the  blood  is  hot,  when  the  skin  is  dry,  or  deformed 
by  scurf,  itch,  or  pustules.  But  to  quote  with 
more  orthodoxy,  and  come  nearer  our  own 
times,  we  can  furnish  proofs,  legitimate  and 
professional,  how  successfully  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  eruptive  diseases  have  been  treated  by 
cold  water.  Sir  John  Floyer  says  {Op.  cit,,  p. 
69),  “  in  that  low  degree  of  leprosy  in  our 
northern  climate,  w'hich  we  call  lepra  Gree- 
corum,  I  have  known  the  cold  bath  at  Willow- 
bridge  to  have  done  much  good.  And  for 
the  scurvy,  swimming  in  rivers  is  oft  pre¬ 
scribed;  and  our  country  has  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  cold  water  in  Sutton-park 
cures  all  scabious  affections. 

It  needs  no  great  amount  of  pathological  or 
practical  knowledge  to  testify  how  dangerous, 
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in  general,  is  the  sudden  suppression  of  active 
eruptions  that  have  a  defined  course  to  run. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  cold-water-men 
are  rash  enough  to  treat  smallpox  on  their  ex¬ 
clusive  plan,  but,  even  if  so,  we  can  prove  that 
in  this,  also,  there  is  no  novelty.  In  1779,  Dr. 
Fothergill  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  a  communication  from  Dr.  Wright,  on 
the  External  Use  of  Cold  Water  in  Smallpox. 
Its  author  obseryes — 

“The  maroon  negroes  in  Jamaica,  and  some 
other  nations  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  have  a 
•  custom  of  plastering  the  bodies  of  such  of 
themselves  as  are  taken  ill  of  the  smallpox,  and 
especially  during  the  eruptive  fever,  with  wet 
clay,  and  with  such  good  effects  as  induced  me 
to  try  the  cold  bath. 

“  So  soon  as  a  person  was  seized  with  the 
variolous  fever,  whether  from  inoculations  or 
otherwise,  I  caused  an  assistant  to  throw  cold 
water  on  their  naked  bodies  every  four  or  six 
hours.  The  consequence  was,  a  truce  from  the 
fever,  from  the  headache,  and  pain  in  the  back  ; 
a  glow  succeeded,  with  a  kindly  perspiration. 
The  eruption,  after  this,  was  for  the  most  part 
favourable.  In  the  cases  where  the  smallpox 
had  made  its  appearance,  and  by  its  quantity, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  a  confluent 
pock  was  apprehended,  the  cold  bath  not  only 
abated  the  fever,  but  diminished  the  number  of 
pustules,  and  the  patients  went  through  the 
disease  easier.  I  do  not  recollect  more  than 
one  person  out  of  500  treated  in  this  manner, 
but  what  agreed  perfectly  well  with  the  cold 
affusion.” 

As  for  the  treatment  of  fevers,  simple  and 
complicated,  by  the  cold  bath,  and  drinking 
cold  water,  it  originated  with  Hippocrates,  and 
has  never  been  out  of  fashion  to  this  day  with 
the  profession.  Galen,  Oribasius,  and  nearly 
all  the  old  w  riters,  commend  it  without  scruple. 
Vesputius  tells  us  that  the  savage  tribes  of 
America  used  to  cure  their  fevers  by  immersing 
themselves,  when  the  complaint  was  at  its 
height,  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  running 
about  until  they  became  hot  and  sleepy.  In  our 
own  country,  and  nearly  in  our  own  times,  the 
treatment  of  fever  by  cold  w  ater  found  an  able 
investigator  and  advocate  in  the  accomplished 
Currie,  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  treated 
the  subject  in  a  manner  that  left  little  room  for 
improvement. 

Cold-water  dressing  for  burns,  scalds,  and 
ulcers,  the  hydropathic  quacks  would  fain  make 
us  believe  is  a  suggestion  of  theirs.  It  has  been 
known  to,  and  practised  by,  tbe  profession  for 
half  a  century  !  Our  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  quote  further ;  we  must,  therefore,  be  content 
to  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  on  the  subject  of  cold-water  dressing 
to  a  striking  case  published  by  Dr.  Kinglake 
in  the  “  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,”  vol.  xvi., 
p.  17 ;  to  others,  by  Dr.  Evans,  of  Ketly,  in 
the  same  journal,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  527,  529 ;  to 
another,  most  singular  one,  at  p.  465  of  the  same 
work;  and  to  others,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  vol.  vi., 
p.  19,21. 

"We  think  we  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  these  articles,  viz.,  to  prove  that 
modern  hydropathy  has  nothing  whatever  of 
novelty  in  it ;  that  in  its  excellencies,  its  extras 


vagrancies,  its  varied  applications,  its  good 
effects,  and  its  bad  ones,  it  has  been  anticipated 
by  the  legitimate  profession  in  all  ages ! 
There  is  nothing  of  oddity,  absurdity,  killing, 
or  curing,  in  it,  that  has  not  got  a  predecessor 
in  the  pages  of  our  own  literature !  We  empha¬ 
tically  deny,  then,  that  the  hydropathic  quacks 
have  any  genuine  originality  to  boast  of.  As  for  the 
rustic  Priessnitz  having  no  access  to  the  literature 
which  speaks  of  these  things,  this  access  was 
by  no  means  necessary  to  his  acquaintance  with 
them.  Though  originating  with  the  profession, 
they  soon  became  popular,  for  there  was  no 
Latinity  to  clothe,  and  no  bottles  or  pill-boxes 
to  hide,  them.  People  saw  what  cold  water  did, 
and  they  told  their  neighbours  of  it,  and  these 
told  others,  and  then  popular  tracts  were  written 
in  its  praise,  and  at  last,  as  Dr.  Forbes  ought  to 
have  knoivn,  all  the  world  knew  of  it !  The 
very  fact  of  Priessnitz’s  system  having  been 
anticipated  in  every  part  of  it,  is  proof  enough 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  imitations.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  if  it  were  not,  what  is  that  to  us,  the  pro¬ 
fession  !  The  fellow  can  tell  us  nothing  that 
we  have  not  known  aforetime  of  cold  water,  can 
do  nothing  with  it  that  our  own  brethren  have 
not  aforetime  done ;  and  what  need  we  care 
whether  he  stole  or  borrowed  it  of  us,  or  had 
it  miraculously  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream ! 
We  care  nothing  about  such  idle  trash,  and  can 
only  express  our  surprise  and  sorrow  that  it 
should  be  panegyrized  by  a  pen  that  might  have 
done  the  profession  better  service.  If  Dr. 
Forbes  wishes  to  show  Priessnitz  as  a  curiosity 
and  a  cure-all,  we  beg  him  to  do  so  without 
offending  the  profession  by  eulogizing  the  quack 
as  its  contrast !  If  he  wish  to  advertise  and 
advocate  hydropathic  hotels  and  cold  water,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  practitioner  and 
his  honourable  calling,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  better,  first,  to  cease  to  be 
identified  with  either  !  We  feel  assured,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  can  in  reality  intend  no  such  non¬ 
sense,  and  we  hope  hereafter  to  see  him 
worthily  engaged  writinii  down  what  too  many 
give  him  credit  for  having  attempted  to  wi'ite 
up  ! 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  cold  water  has  not  only  proved 
useless  but  injurious  in  the  hands  of  those 
competent  to  employ  it  scientifically  would  have 
convinced  Dr.  Forbes  that  it  never  can 
be  made  a  therapeutic  system  !  To  render  it 
such  has  been  adventured  over  and  over 
again,  in  our  own  ranks,  by  “  good  men  and 
true  ”;  men  honest,  intellectual,  and  in  all  re¬ 
spects  equal  to  the  task,  and  yet  the  con¬ 
sequence  has  invariably  hec.n— failure.  If  such 
men  were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts,  are  better 
and  more  substantial  ones  likely  to  be  made  by 
a  rude  peasant?  We  marvel  that  any  rational 
mind  could  entertain  such  an  idea !  In  no 
single  form  of  disease,  in  no  set  of  diseases,  has 
cold  water  been  found  a  remedy  constantly  to 
be  trusted,  even  when  tried  by  the  scrutiny  and 
untiring  investigation  of  zealous,  conscientious, 
and  intelligent  advocates  of  it !  Is  it,  then, 
likely  to  prove  a  universal  remedy,  and  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  illiteracy  is  only  surpassed 
by  their  presumption  ?  Why,  the  notion  of  a 
philosopher’s  stone  might  be  set  down  as  good 


common  sense,  in  comparison  with  nonsense 
such  as  this !  Why  did  not  cold  water,  as  a 
remedy  only  in  certain  in  cases,  retain  its 
character  with  the  profession  ?  Because  it  was 
found  to  be  often  uncertain  and  unsafe !  Why 
did  it  not  continue  to  be  used  systematically  in 
certain  cases  ?  For  the  very  same  reason !  Does 
Dr.  Forbes  suppose  the  profession  would  have 
resigned  the  use  of  cold  water,  if  it  had  proved 
the  remedy  the  quacks  say  it  is?  And  does  he  sup¬ 
pose  this  said  profession  is  not  as  competent  to 
judge  of  such  a  subject  as  the  Priessnitziau  tribe? 
We  are  too  glad  of  good  remedies,  when  they 
are  obtainable,  to  part  with  them  readily :  but 
when  they  prove  unworthy  of  our  entire  con¬ 
fidence,  it  would  be  ignorance  and  wickedness 
to  give  it  them  !  Those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  pathology  and  practice,  best  know  that 
there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  exactitude  in 
physic.  There  are  plenty  of  rules  for  us  to 
know,  but  there  are  quite  as  many  exceptions  ; 
and  he  is  amongst  the  wisest  of  us  who  is  most 
familiar  with  these.  There  never  was  a  uni¬ 
versal  remedy,  and  there  never  will  be,  whilst 
constitutions  and  ages  and  diseases  differ!  He 
who  would  gainsay  this,  must  be  a  dolt,  or  a  dupe, 
oradeceiver!  Cold  water,  like  any  other  remedy, 
is  good  in  its  way,  and  the  profession  needs  not 
to  be  told  so ;  but  to  talk  of  its  large  or  its  un¬ 
limited  application,  is  to  tell  a  tale  of  folly  that 
has  had  its  answer  a  thousand  times. 


PAINLESS  OPERATIONS. 

We  anticipate,  and  with  reason,  that  the  year 
1846  will  be  characterized  by  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  that  we  have  ever  had  to 
record.  The  performance  of  severe  operations 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient,  or,  in 
other  words,  without  pain,  has  ever  been  a  desi¬ 
deratum  with  the  humane  and  benevolent  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong. 
Although  surgeons  have  the  character  of  hard¬ 
heartedness  among  the  vulgar,  yet  we  can 
deny  the  assertion  most  emphatically,  and  assert 
that  it  is  ever  their  most  ardent  desire  to  abridge 
human  suffering.  They  are  educated  for  that 
sole  purpose,  and  as  a  general  rule,  subject  it  is 
true,  to  some  unfortunate  exceptions,  they 
fulfil  their  vocation  of  alleviating  misery  in 
many  of  its  most  woeful  shapes,  i  That  they  are 
thus  anxious  to  alleviate  pain,  or,  when  it  is 
inevitable,  to  abridge  its  duration,  is  shown  by 
the  extensive  employment  of  the  vapour  of 
ether  as  a  means  of  rendering  the  patient  in¬ 
sensible  to  pain  while  undergoing  the  most 
severe  and  agonizing  operations.  We  may  even 
envy  our  American  brethren  the  discovery  of  a 
plan  so  beneficial  to  humanity.  That  the 
vapour  of  ether  possesses  the  property  of  pro¬ 
ducing  perfect  insensibility  to  pain,  when  in¬ 
haled  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  is  now 
sufficiently  proved.  We  have,  ourselves,  seen 
several  operations,  of  greater  or  less  severity, 
performed  on  patients  during  this  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility,  who  have  positively  declared,  on  re¬ 
covering  their  senses,  that  they  had  not  felt  the 
least  pain. 

The  cases  recorded  in  our  last  number  show 
that  ether  may  be  inhaled  to  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
tent  to  produce  complete  insensibility  without 
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danger,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  It  is, 
however,  a  new  practice,  and  will  require  en¬ 
larged  experience  to  fully  test  its  eflPects.  But, 
although  the  inhalation  of  ether  will  usually 
produce  insensibility,  yet  we  may  expect  that  it 
will  sometimes  fail  to  act  in  its  usual  manner. 
Idiosyncrasy  will  step  in  and  render  it  powerless, 
as  we  sometimes  see  in  the  case  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  which,  while  it  produces  most  power¬ 
ful  and  laughable  effects  in  most  persons,  en¬ 
tirely  fails  to  affect  others.  This,  we  anticipate, 
will  be  the  case  with  the  vapour  of  ether. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  apparatus  employed 
for  the  inhalation  of  the  ethereal  vapour.  Four 
requisites  are  necessary  to  complete  success  : — 
1.  Thatthe  air  which  has  been  taken  into  theluiigs 
should  not  be  again  returned  to  the  apparatus, 
and  respired  a  second  time.  2.  That  the  vessel 
in  which  the  vapour  is  generated  should  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  allow  the  air  to  become 
saturated  with  the  vapour.  3.  That,  iu  order 
to  effect  this,  a  large  evaporating  surface  should 
be  supplied.  4.  That  the  tubes  should  be  of 
large  diameter,  and  the  valves  of  the  most  de¬ 
licate  construction,  so  as  to  afford  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  free  respiration. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  fulfilled  by  the 
employment  of  two  valves,  one  of  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  and  allows  the  air  charged  with 
vapour  to  pass  from  the  apparatus  to  the  lungs 
of  the  patieut,  but  prevents  the  return  of  the 
expired  air  to  the  apparatus ;  while  the  other  is 
horizontal,  with  a  perpendicular  movement 
which  allows  the  expired  air  to  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  but  closes  when  inhalation  is  at¬ 
tempted.  The  structure  of  the  valves  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  a  more 
detailed  description  published  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number.  The  second  condition  is  ful¬ 
filled  by  employing  a  large  glass  vessel. 

A  large  evaporating  surface  is  obtained  by 
placing  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  sponge 
in  the  glass  vessel,  which  are  kept  soaked  with 
ether.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  of 
another  circumstance  of  great  importance — that 
the  ether  should  be  perfectly  pure  and  highly 
rectified.  Small  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  of  alcohol  are  contained  in  the  common 
crude  ether.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  of  a  very 
irritating  nature,  and  induces  troublesome 
cough;  while  the  inhalation  of  vapour  of 
alcohol  might  induce  a  prolonged  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility,  and  a  degree  of  reaction  which 
would  prove  very  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous, 
to  the  patient.  We  say  might,  because  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  decided  experiments 
on  the  inhalation  of  alcoholic  vapour. 

The  conditions  we  have  described  are  best 
fulfilled  by  an  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  surgeon-dentist,  of  Gower-street, 
which  is  carefully  described  and  figured  in  our 
present  number.  We  have  to  apologise  to  our 
readers  for  having  failed  to  perform  our  pro¬ 
mise  of  introducing  a  wood  engraving  into  the 
last  number  of  our  journal ;  we  can  only  excuse 
ourselves  by  stating  that  the  press  was  delayed 
several  hours,  with  the  expectation  that  the  cut 
would  have  been  received,  but,  as  it  did  not 
arrive  from  the  engraver’s  in  time,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  go  to  press  without  it. 


This  subject  continues  to  excite  the  liveliest 
interest  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  Me¬ 
dical  men  are  flocking  in  large  numbers  to 
our  hospitals  to  witness  the  results,  whenever 
an  operation  is  likely  to  be  performed  by  this 
means. 

At  University  College  Hospital,  on  Friday, 
Mr.  Liston  attempted  the  operation  of  ampu¬ 
tating  the  forearm  by  this  method,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Squires’  apparatus ;  but,  after 
endeavouring  to  produce  insensibility  for  ten 
minutes  without  success,  the  arm  was  ampu¬ 
tated  with  the  usual  amount  of  pain. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Tatham  also  attempted 
amputation  of  the  finger,  using  the  same  appa¬ 
ratus,  with  the  same  want  of  success. 

Several  dental  operations  were  successfully 
performed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  at  his  own  house, 
in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Liston,  Quain, 
Stocks,  and  other  medical  gentlemen.  In  one 
of  these  the  vapour  had  not  been  inhaled  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  the  patient  com¬ 
plained  of  some  pain,  but  not  nearly  so  great  as 
that  he  had  suffered  before  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth. 

On  Monday,  at  University  College  Hospital, 
a  most  extraordinary  scene  occurred.  A 
woman,  it  appears,  was  to  have  a  tumour  of 
the  breast  removed  by  Mr.  Liston.  After  in¬ 
haling  the  vapour  of  ether  for  upwards  of 
twenty  minutes  without  any  sensible  effect,  the 
operation  was  performed  with  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  severe  pain.  After  this,  a  woman 
was  operated  on  for  partial  closure  of  the 
mouth.  Mr.  Robinson  superintended  the  in¬ 
halation  of  the  vapour,  using  his  own  appa. 
ratus;  the  patient  became  perfectly  insensible 
in  two  minutes,  and  the  operation  was  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  patient  was  aware  that  it  had 
commenced.  When  asked  by  Mr.  Liston  whe¬ 
ther  she  felt  any  pain,  she  replied — “  No,  Sir,  I 
lave  been  asleep.” 

At  King’s  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Fergusson 
operated  on  Tuesday,  on  a  woman  for  laceration 
of  the  perineum.  The  patient,  after  taking  two 
or  three  inspirations,  declined  to  go  on,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  would  render  her  insensible ;  and, 
preferring  to  retain  her  sensibility  at  the  expense 
of  pain,  Mr.  Fergusson  remarked,  that  their 
worthy  physiologist,  Dr.  Todd,  justly  observed 
that  “  she  illustrated  the  physiology  of  obsti¬ 
nacy.”  Mr.  Robinson  attempted  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  vapour  in  this  instance. 

Other  operations  have  probably  been  per- 
:  ormed  in  various  hospitals,  which  have  not 
come  to  our  knowledge,  with  more  or  less  com¬ 
pete  success.  We  print  an  account  of  one 
rom  Bristol,  extracted  from  the  Times  paper, 
together  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herapath,  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  editorial  observations. 

We  draw  the  conclusion  from  a  somewhat 
extended  experience,  that,  in  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  insensibility  to  pain  will  be 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of 
ethei’’  although  some  few  persons  will  altogether 
resist  its  influence.  But  by  far  the  majority  of 
ailures  will  be  the  result  of  imperfection  of  the 
apparatus  or  want  of  tact  in  its  application,  or, 
again,  from  ignorance  of  the  signs  of  perfect  in¬ 
sensibility.  As  we  increase  in  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  this  agent,  we  do  not  doubt  that 


thenumber  of  failures  will  decrease;  although 
at  present  we  expect  to  hear  of  many  such 
arising  from  the  causes  we  have  enumerated. 

Ether  acts  on  the  animal  body  in  the  same 
manner  as  alcohol ;  but  the  effect  is  known  to 
be  much  more  evanescent.  In  the  case  of 
alcohol,  that  substance  does  not  appear  to 
escape  as  alcohol,  but  undergoes  decomposition 
in  the  system ;  while  ether  is  exhaled  at  once, 
without  undergoing  any  change  in  its  com¬ 
position.  Adding  to  this,  that  ether  is  much 
more  easily  converted  into  vapour  than  alcohol, 
we  may  give  a  reason  for  the  transient  effect  of 
ether  on  the  system.  We  have  said  that  the 
vapour  of  ether  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  al¬ 
cohol,  or,  to  use  a  vulgar  term,  makes  the 
patient  dead-drunk  and  insensible  to  pain  ;  but 
this  inebriety  is  of  a  very  transient  character, 
and  is  not  followed  by  the  excitement  and  dis¬ 
order  of  the  system  consequent  on  alcoholic 
potations. 

So  far  as  our  own  personal  knowledge  has 
gone,  no  injurious  effects  have  followed  its  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  patients  have 
escaped  inflammatory  fever,  so  frequently  a 
consequence  of  operations. 

Subjoined  will  be  found  a  selection  from  a 
vast  amount  of  communications  which  have 
reached  us  on  this  interesting  subject. 

PAINLESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ROBINSON’S  INHALER. 


The  above  woodcut  represents  the  apparatus, 
invented  and  employed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  for  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether. 

The  mouthpiece  appears  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part,  which  contains  two  valves — a  per¬ 
pendicular  one  which  permits  a  perfectly  free  in¬ 
halation,  but  closes  when  expiration  begins ;  and 
opens  the  other,  a  horizontal  valve,  with  a  per¬ 
pendicular  action,  placed  within  one  inch  of  the 
pad — by  means  of  which,  inspiration  and  expira¬ 
tion  are  both  rendered  perfectly  free. 

The  pad  for  covering  the  external  contour  of 
the  mouth  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of  leather  cut 
to  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  to  the  inside  of  which 
is  sewn  two  or  three  layers  of  flannel  or  cotton 
wool,  which  is  covered  with  soft  leather  ;  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  external  edge  of  the  pad 
is  inserted  a  very  thin  piece  of  sheet  copper, 
which,  being  of  a  flexible  nature,  is  easily  adapted 
to  the  variable  external  contour  of  the  mouth. 

A  small  clip  for  compressing  the  nostrils  is 
sometimes  employed,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  patient  breathing  anything  but  the  air  charged 
with  the  vapour  from  the  vessel. 

About  three  inches  from  the  horizontal  valve, 
inserted  in  the  tube,  is  a  stopcock  for  cutting  off 
the  communication  with  the  vessel,  if  necessary, 
or  if  the  operation  should  be  difficult  or  protracted, 
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and  the  patient  likely  to  recover  his  consciousness 
before  its  completion,  the  stopcock  can  be  re. 
opened  for  a  fresh  supply  of  vapour. 

As  regards  the  glass  vessel  which  contains  the 
ether,  it  is  merely  the  lower  part  of  Nooth’s  old 
soda-water  apparatus,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are 
placed  twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  sponge,  cut  in  a 
triangular  shape,  so  as  to  present  as  many  sur¬ 
faces  for  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  as  possible. 

The  apparatus  we  have  seen  employed  by  Mr. 
Robinson  himself,  at  King’s  and  University 
College  Hospitals,  is  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  above,  with  the  exception  that  he  has 
inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  lower  vessel 
the  upper  part  of  Nooth’s  apparatus,  which  also 
contains  numerous  pieces  of  sponge  suspended 
ou  wire.  The  tube  is  nothing  more  than  com¬ 
mon  flexible  tube,  only  of  a  larger  size,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  lower  opening  of  the  apparatus 
and  to  the  tube  constituting  the  mouthpiece,  by 
means  of  sealing-wax  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine. 

That  Mr.  Robinson  has  succeeded  in  inventing 
a  most  perfect  apparatus  cannot  be  questioned, 
we  should  imagine,  if  we  refer  to  our  hospital  re¬ 
ports  and  the  numerous  operations  by  himself  on 
the  teeth,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  men  in  the  country. 


The  following  amusing  remarks  on  this  subjec 
are  extracted  from  the  “  Annales  de  Therapeu- 
tique.”  We  fancy  that  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  English  Channel  are  rather  annoyed 
that  England  should  have  the  priority  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  valuable  surgical  acquisition  into 
Europe.  We  know  that  much  worse  experiments 
are  performed  in  Paris. 

“  An  English  Journal  {Medical  Times,  Dec,  26, 
1846)  reports  that  Mr.  Liston,  surgeon  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College  Hospital,  London,  performed  two  ope¬ 
rations  last  week  (amputation  of  the  leg  and  evul¬ 
sion  of  the  toe-nail),  without  production  of  pain  or 
knowledge  of  the  patient,  by  rendering  them  tipsy 
with  vapour  of  ether.  The  vapour  was  respired 
for  several^^minutes  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus, 
until  the  patients  became  comatose.  When  sen¬ 
sibility  returned,  they  found  that  the  operation  had 
been  performed  without  having  felt  it.  Already,  says 
the  author,  this  plan  has  been  employed  in  America 
for  the  same  purpose.  If  this  account  he  correct, 
we  cannot  attach  too  much  blame  to  such  conduct. 
You  poison  your  patients  to  spare  them  pain.  Are 
you  certain  that  they  will  be  restored  ?  As  well 
might  you  allow  them  to  sleep  under  au  upas  tree, 
or  make  them  dead-drunk  with  a  good  dose  of  gin. 
The  English  journals  speak  of  some  operations  per¬ 
formed  without  pain  during  the  mesmeric  sleep. 
It  is  probably  to  counterbalance  these  well-executed 
sleight-of-hand  tricks  of  charlatanism  that  Mr, 
Liston  has  operated  in  his  turn  with  the  ether. 
Sad  experiments  !  1 !  Homoeopathy  and  animal 
magnetism  shake  hands,  as  well  in  Paris  as  at 
London.” 

We  fancy  that  we  shall  very  soon  hear  of  similar 
trials  in  the  most  theoretical  and  experimental 
country  in  the  world — France ;  that  they  will  then 
have  a  different  appearance,  and  be  attributed  to 
the  pure  love  of  science,  &c. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medicitl  Times.] 

Park-street,  Bristol,  Jan.  4. 
Sir, — Your  attention  has,  no  doubt,  been  drawn 
to  a  surgical  case  here,  in  which  the  “  inhalation 
of  ether  ”  has  been  used  very  successfully.  I 
beg  to  hand  you  a  statement  of  it,  with  a  few 
observations. 

SURGICAL  OPERATION  WITHOUT  PAIN, 
Thursday,  Dec.  31.— -A  young  man,  a  patient  at 
the  Bristol  General  Hospital,  had  his  left  leg  re¬ 
moved  above  the  knee,  rendered  necessary  by  a 
white  swelling  of  three  years’  standing.  At  the 


suggestion  of  Dr.  Fairbrother,  the  senior  physician 
to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Lansdown,  the  operating 
surgeon,  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  upon  the 
patient  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether;  by  this  mode  the  patient  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  by  means  of  the 
bladder  used  in  imparting  the  laughing  gas,  into 
which  Mr.  Herapath  introduced  the  ether,  and 
caused  the  patient  to  inhale  the  vapour.  After  one 
minute  and  a  half  the  patient  was  unconscious ; 
the  surgeon  then  commenced  the  incision.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes,  Dr.  Fairbrother 
again  administered  tlie  vapour,  keeping  his  fingers 
on  the  patient’s  pulse,  and  watching  his  breathing; 
alternately  wine  was  administered  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  witli  the  vapour,  which  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  for  the  period  of  fifteen  minutes. 
The  limb  was  separated  from  the  body  in  one 
minute.  During  the.  operation,  the  features 
did  not  express  the  least  pain,  and  the  patient 
remained  motionless.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation  he  awoke  i)erfectly  quiet  and  calm,  and 
said,  he  had  not  felt  any  i)aiu  either  in  cutting 
through  the  skin,  flesh,  bone,  nipping  the  bone, 
or  tying  the  vessels,  some  of  which  required  to  be 
dissected  from  the  nerves,  whicli  is  exceedingly 
painful.  This  is  the  second  timp,  we  believe,  this 
process  has  been  used  in  England  in  amputating; 
in  America  it  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  large  and  painful  operations,  which  are  performed 
rapidly,  and  do  not  require  any  very  nice  dissection, 
the  eftect  passing  off  in  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
By  the  satisfactory  experiment  now  before  us,  as 
administered  by  Dr,  Fairbrother,  it  is  manifest  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  can  be  satisfactorily  ap¬ 
plied  to  operations  of  a  long  and  painful  character ; 
it  may  also  be  employed  for  the  alleviation  of  pain 
in  medical  cases.  The  patient  has  slept  better  than 
he  had  for  ten  nights,  and  is  going  on  favourably. 

The  above  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  matter.  I 
conceive  facts  of  some  importance  are  illustrated 
by  it:  —  1.  In  the  cases  cited  by  the  American 
authorities,  only  temporary  insensibility  has  been 
produced ;  in  the  instances  of  teeth  extraction 
almost  all  the  cases  frowned  or  raised  the  hand ; 
one  patient  whose  leg  was  amputated  uttered  a  cry 
when  the  sciatic  nerve  was  divided ;  others  opened 
their  mouths  and  showed  other  signs  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  one  case,  where  the  inhalation  was  carried 
on  incessantly  for  a  long  period,  the  patient  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  narcotism  and  drowsiness  lasting  an 
hour,  and  the  insensibility  approached  to  coma; 
respiration  was  very  slow,  hands  cold,  and  the 
patient  insensible ;  in  the  present  case,  by  keeping 
my  fingers  upon  the  pulse  and  closely  watching  his 
respiration,  varying  the  process  by  giving  wine 
(leaving  off  at  intervals  all  the  means,  and  allowing 
him  to  breathe  the  atmospheric  air),  he  was  ke[)t 
exactly  in  that  state  of  unconsciousness  that  was 
desired,  from  which  he  awoke  iinmediately  after 
the  operation  was  completed,  and  the  treatment 
ceased,  without  the  least  unpleasant  feeling,  and 
appeared  as  though  he  had  suffered  no  pain.  His 
pulse,  when  placed  upon  the  table,  was  110; 
on  the  first  application  of  the  inhalation  rose 
to  145  and  150  ;  the  average  of  the  pulse  was  60  to 
80  ;  the  respiration  was  in  proportion ;  the  pupils 
were  contracted. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  superintend  a  case  re¬ 
quiring  a  iongtr  duration  of  the  application  than 
the  present,  which  occupied  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

1  would  just  observe,  having  narrowly  watched 
this  case  twice  a  day,  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  patient  is  very  satifactory, 'which  I  attribute  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  absence  of  the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  which  usually  accompanies  these 
severe  operations :  a  result  so  desirable  that  it  is 
evident  the  process  has  manifold  advantages  ;  and 
I  would  beg  to  say,  that  under  judicious  manage¬ 
ment,  and  discretion  in  the  selection  of  cases,  it  may 
be  made  available  in  numerous  instances  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  suffering  humanity. 

1  am,  tsir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Fairbuother,  M.D., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Bristol 
General  Hospital, 

P.S. — ^I'he  quantity  of  ether  used  was  about  1  oz., 
taken  from  the  dispensary  of  the  hospital. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — As  notice  has  been  given  of  a  patent  for 
the  inhalation  of  ether  in  surgical  operations,  and 
as  such  notice  may  deter  surgeons  and  dentists 
from  using  it  in  the  mitigation  of  pain,  I  beg  to 
ask  your  insertion  of  the  following  letter,  which  I 
have  received  from  one  of  her  Majesty’s  counsel 
“  learned  in  the  law.” 

Yours,  &c.,  F.  Boott. 

24,  Gower-street,  Jan.  5. 

“  My  dear  Boott. — In  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  patent  alleged  to  have  been 
obtained  for  a  ‘  process  for  procuring  insensibility 
to  pain  by  the  administration  of  the  vapour  of 
ether  to  the  lungs,’  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  no  patent  can  be  valid,  giving  the 
patentee  the  exclusive  privilege  of  administering 
the  vapour  of  ether  to  the  lungs.  If  the  word  ‘  pro¬ 
cess’  is  used  to  denote  some  particular  apparatus 
for  the  convenient  administration  of  the  vapour, 
then  the  validity  of  a  patent  for  such  apparatus 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  patentee  is  the  first 
inventor,  and  the  apparatus  was  not  known  to,  and 
in  use  by,  the  public  before  the  granting  of  the 
patent.  The  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant  patents 
IS,  defined  by  the  21st  James  [.,  cap.  3,  which  was 
passed  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  grant  monopolies.  That  power  was 
by  this  statute  limited  to  the  granting  patents  ‘lor 
any  manner  of  new  manufactures.’  In  comment¬ 
ing  upon  this  statute,  in  ‘  Rex  v.  Wheeler’  (2nd 
Barn,  and  Aid.  Reports,  245),  Lord  Tenterden, 
describing  the  sort  of  inventions  for  which  patents 
can  be  granted,  says,  ‘The  word  manufactures  has 
been  generally  understood  to  denote  either  a  thing 
made,  which  is  useful  either  for  its  own  sake  and 
vendible  as  such,  as  a  medicine,  a  stove,  &c. ;  or  to 
mean  an  engine  or  instrument  to  be  employed 
either  in  making  some  previously  known  article,  or 
for  some  other  useful  purpose,  as  a  stocking-frame, 
or  steam-engine  for  raising  water  from  mines;  or 
it  may,  perhaps  extend  also  to  a  new  process  to 
be  carried  on  by  known  implements  or  elements 
acting  upon  known  substances,  and  ultimately  pro¬ 
ducing  some  other  hnown  substance  in  a  cheaper  or 
more  expeditious  manner.’ 

“  I  could  cite  abundance  of  other  authority  to  the 
same  eftect,  but  it  must  be  sufficiently  plain  that 
no  construction  of  the  word  ‘  manufacture’  can  give 
the  Crown  the  power  to  confer  by  patent  the  ex- 
.clusive  privilege  of  administering  the  vapour  of 
sulphuric  ether  for  the  purpose  of  producing  in¬ 
sensibility  to  pain,  or  of  administering  any  parti¬ 
cular  drug,  or  compound  of  drugs,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  any  particular  effect,  although  an  in¬ 
ventor  may  have  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
particular  medicinal  preparations.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  a  patent  for  the  performance  of  a  new 
operation  in  surgery  (as  for  example, that  by  which 
squinting  is  cured)?  I  can  see  no  distinction  in 
principle  between  such  a  patent,  and  the  patent 
supposed  to  be  claimed  for  the  administration  of 
ether.  If  this  patent  could  be  supported,  the  pa¬ 
tentee  might  grant  a  monopoly  to  any  particular 
surgeon,  of  all  operations  to  be  performed  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ether,  or  he  might  grant  it  to  such 
surgeons  in  each  town  as  he  might  please  to  select, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  for  though  he  might  sell 
licences  to  all,  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  do  so. 
He  might  almost  be  said  to  hold  in  his  hands,  in 
some  cases,  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  you  may  safely  advise  your 
professional  friends  to  continue  to  use  the  ether  in 
their  operations,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  legal 
consequences.  Whether  the  instruments  which  are 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  are  an  infringement 
of  any  valid  patent,  will  be  a  question  between  the 
patentee  and  the  manufacturers;  but  the  operators 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  it  would  be 
most  deplorable  to  have  any  interruption  to  such  a 
mitigation  of  human  suffering. 

“  Believe  me,  my  dear  Boott,  yours  ever  faith¬ 
fully,  “  Q.  c. 

“  Francis  Boott,  Esq.,  M.D. — Jan.  4.” 

Operation  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  while 

UNDER  the  Influence  of  Ether,  by  Mr. 

Tatum. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Tatum  performed  ampu- 
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tation  of  a  finger,  while  the  patient  (a  female, 
aged  forty-eight)  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
vapour  of  ether. 

The  inhalation  was  continued  some  time  before 
the  patient  became  affected  by  it,  which  might  be 
attributable  to  one  of  two  causes,  or  to  both — the 
imperfect  construction  of  the  vessel  for  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  ether,  and  the  passage  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  into  the  mouth,  on  each  side  of  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  tube.  When  it  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Mr.  Tatum  deemed  it  proper  to  allow  (for 
reasons  afterwards  stated),  the  amputation  was 
commenced.  At  the  first  incision  she  screamed, 
and  continued  to  moan  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  ;  but  did  not  exhibit  sufficient  consciousness 
to  lead  one  to  suppose  she  was  aware  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  operation. 

After  she  had  been  removed,  Mr.  Tatum  ob¬ 
served,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  that  the 
attempt  to  produce  insensibility  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  to  have  partially  succeeded,  though  not  en¬ 
tirely,  because  she  screamed  when  he  made  the 
first  inciMon.  That  he  did  not  continue  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ether,  as  she  was  advanced  in  life, 
and  was  troubled  with  a  chronic  cough  ;  but,  from 
what  had  taken  place,  he  had  no  doubt,  that  with 
a  more  fit  patient  for  the  experiment,  there  would 
be  a  more  satisfactory  result. 

When  she  was  in  bed,  the  writer  heard  her  in¬ 
quire  for  her  finger ;  and,  in  answer  to  some 
questions,  she  stated  that  till  the  first  incision  she 
was  quite  insensible,  and  then  she  was  not  aware 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  operation,  but  felt,  as 
she  described  it,— “as  if  she  were  being  cut  to 
pieces.”  She  was  not  quite  herself  again  for  some 
time  after. 


Bristol,  Jan,  2. — We  noticed  a  few  days  since 
a  method  of  rendering  a  patient  insensible  to  pain 
during  the  performance  of  surgical  operations  by 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether  combined 
with  atmospheric  air.  The  following  are  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  successful  amputation  of  the  leg  of  a 
patient  in  the  Bristol  General  Hospital  on  Friday, 
in  which  this  new  principle  was  tried 

A  young  man,  a  patient  at  the  Bristol  General 
Hospital,  had,  on  Friday,  his  left  leg  removed  above 
the^  knee,  an  operation  rendered  necessary  by  a 
white  swelling  of  three  years’  standing ;  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Fairbrother,  the  senior  physician 
to  the  hospital,  Mr.  Lansdown,  the  operating  sur¬ 
geon,  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ether.  -A-fter  inhaling  the  vapour  for  one  minute 
and  a  half,  the  patient  became  unconscious,  and 
the  surgeon  commenced  his  incision,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes.  Dr.  Fairbrother 
again  administered  the  vapour,  keeping  his  fino'ers 
on  the  patient’s  pulse,  and  watching  his  breathino'. 
Wine  was  administered  in  small  quantities  alter- 
nately  with  the  vapour,  which  kept  him  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness  for  the  period  of  fifteen  minutes. 
The  limb  was  separated  from  the  body  in  one 
minute.  During  the  operation,  the  features  did 
not  express  the  least  pain,  and  the  patient  remained 
motionless.  After  the  operation,  he  awoke,  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  and  cairn,  and  he  said  he  had  not  felt 
any  pain,  either  in  cutting  through  the  skin,  flesh 
bone,  sawing  the  bone,  or  in  tying  the  vessels,  some 
ot  which  required  to  be  dissected  from  the  nerves. 
Since  the  operation  the  patient  has  slept  better  than 
and  is  going  on  favourably. 

The  following  letter  upon  the  best  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  vapour  we  have  received  from  Mr.  He- 
rapath,  the  well  known  analytical  chemist,  who 
was  present  at  the  operation 


««•  T  Ljo ‘he  Editor  of  the  Times] 

Sir,  1  tecl  it  would  be  wrong  to  will 
from  the  faculty  and  the  public  in  general  tin 
have  repeated  the  American  experiment  of  adm 
tering  the  vapour  of  ether,  as  a  means  of  deade 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  with  the  most 
lect  success.  A  young  man  was  to  lose  his  Ic 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  at  the  Bristol  Gei 
Hosp^ital,  and  this  was  thought  a  good  opporti 
the  trial.  The  operation  was  rather  a  long 
Frona  several  arterial  branches  having  to  be  t 
up,  It  occupied  fifteen  minutes  j  and  during 


whole  time  the  man  was  kept  in  a  perfectly  quies¬ 

cent  state,  without  motion  or  sound.  He  after¬ 
wards  stated  himself  to  have  been  conscious  of  the 
amputation,  but  without  pain,  beyond  that  of  a 
scratch ;  and  during  the  operation  it  was  found 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  wine  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  vapour  of  ether  on  the  other,  he  could  be 
elevated  or  depressed  with  the  most  complete  con¬ 
trol,  his  absence  of  pain  being  continuous.  The 
operator,  Mr.  Lansdown,  and  the  other  medical 
gentlemen  present,  will,  no  doubt,  give  the  public 
the  details  of  the  case,  and  my  duty  is  merely  to 
show  the  very  simple  application  of  the  agent.  No 
complicated  apparatus  is  necessary,  nor  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  care  in  purifying  the  ether.  A  common, 
but  very  large,  bladder  should  be  fitted  with  a 
collar,  to  which  an  ivory  mouthpiece  with  a  large 
bore  can  be  screwed.  Without  the  intervention  of  any 
stopcock,  pour  in  about  an  ounce  of  good  common 
ether,  and  blow  up  the  bladder  with  the  mouth  till 
it  is  nearly  full ;  place  the  thumb  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  agitate  the  bladder  so  as  to  saturate  the 
air  in  it  with  the  vapour.  As  soon  as  the  patient 
is  ready  for  the  operation,  close  his  nostrils,  intro¬ 
duce  the  mouthpiece,  and  close  the  lips  round  it 
with  the  fingers.  He  must  now  breathe  into  and 
out  of  the  bladder,  and  in  about  one  or  two  minutes 
the  muscles  of  his  lips  will  lose  their  hold.  This  is 
the  moment  for  the  first  cut  to  be  made.  In  two 
or  three  minutes  the  effect  will  begin  to  disappear; 
the  mouthpiece  should  be  again  introduced,  and 
this  repeated  as  often  as  required.  If  the  pulse 
should  indicate  a  sinking  of  the  patient,  a  little 
wine  will  restore  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
inspiration  of  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas)  would 
have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  sensation 
as  the  vapour  of  ether,  as  I  have  noticed  that  per¬ 
sons  under  its  influence  are  totally  insensible  to 
pain  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  it  in  surgical  cases,  from  its  frequently  pro¬ 
ducing  an  ungovernable  disposition  to  muscular 
exertion,  which  would  render  the  patient  unsteady, 
and  embarrass  the  operator, 

‘•The  administrator  of  the  vapour  will  of  course 
take  great  care  that  no  fluid  ether  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  otherwise  suffocation 
would  result,  or  at  the  best  a  violent  cough,  which 
must  protract  the  operation  and  considerably  dis¬ 
tress  the  patient. 

“  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  William  Herapatii. 

“  Bristol,  Jan.  1,  1847.” 

[We  are  sorry  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hera- 
path  as  to  the  form  of  apparatus  to  be  used  for  the 
inhalation  of  ether  by  patients  about  to  undergo  sur¬ 
gical  operations ;  with  such  an  apparatus  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  run  great  risk  of  asphyxia,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  first,  the  bladder  is  directed  to  be  blown  up 
by  the  mouth  of  an  assistant,  thus  introducing  air 
containing  a  large  per  centage  of  carbonic  acid ; 
and,  secondly,  the  air  becomes  still  more  charged 
with  that  noxious  gas  by  being  repeatedly  respired 
by  the  patient.  We  have  now  witnessed  upwards 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  operations  performed  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  described  and  figured  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  number,  with  the  most  perfect  results;  the 
construction  of  this  apparatus  has  met  with  the 
perfect  approbation  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  profession,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  most  ef¬ 
fectual  and  safe  in  its  application.  The  results  have 
now  been  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  they  have  acknowledged  that  it 
really  exerts  the  influence  attributed  to  it  by  our 
American  brethren,  and  that  it  may  be  employed 
without  danger  or  difficulty.] 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Boston  Herahl 
being  the  concluding  observations  contained  in  a 
report  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  dentists  at 
Boston,  in  reference  to  the  inventor’s  right  of 
patent : — 

“  But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  subject  which 
we  would  gladly  have  been  spared  from  present¬ 
ing,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  throw  a 


shade  over  all  the  truths  which  are  yet  to  be 
learned  concerning  it.  This  discovery  is  one  of 
interest  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  may  be 
applicable  to  the  wants  of  millions  of  suii'crers, 
and  should  be  a  free  offering  to  those  who  can  be 
relieved  by  it. 

"  Yet  how  is  this  thing,  as  it  now  stands  before 
the  public It  has,  to  be  sure,  been  introduced,  in 
a  manner  which  we  do  not  clearly  understand,  to 
the  free  use  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  ;  but  from  all  else  an  attempt  is  made  to 
shroud  it  by  secrecy — by  the  mottled  mantle  of 
“  ethereal  compound”  and  “anodyne  vapour,”  and 
to  exclude  it  by  what  we  believe,  from  abundant 
legal  authority,  to  be  an  unwarrantable  and  invalid 
patent.  All  this  aim  at  exclusiveness  we  deprecate 
as  unworthy  ot  all  regular  and  honourable  phy¬ 
sicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists;  and  we  will  not 
in  any  way  give  countenance  to  efforts  for  de¬ 
priving  the  unfortunate  and  suffering  portion  of 
our  fellow. beings  from  the  full  and  free  advantage 
of  that  which  appears  to  us  to  be  their  inherent 
right. 

“  Though  it  might  have  been  a  pecuniary  benefit 
to  each  and  all  of  us  to  have  complied  with  the 
exorbitant  and  otherwise  unreasonable  demands, 
which  we  are  informed  have  been  made  for  the 
right  to  use  the  vapour  of  ether  by  the  ‘  pro¬ 
prietor’  of  the  said  patent,  we  heartily  protest 
against  holding  the  right  to  use  it  on  such  tenure, 
or  as  a  secret  medicine.  And  we  have  good  reason 
for  saying,  that  we  believe,  relying  on  the  well- 
known  character  of  Dr.  Jackson,  that  from  what¬ 
ever  cause  Lis  name  has  appeared  in  the  speci¬ 
fication  for  a  patent,  it  could  not  have  been  in 
conformity  with  his  own  original  design,  nor  in 
accordance  with  his  own  noble  and  generous 
feelings  as  alwajs  heretofore  manifested,  to  keep 
the  discovery  a  secret,  or  exclude  it  from  free  and 
general  use. 

“  But,  the  question  is  asked,  should  there  not 
be  secured  to  the  discoverer  some  reward  or  com¬ 
pensation  ?  We  answer  yes;  and,  if  our  hope 
shall  be  in  any  considerable  degree  realized  in  the 
benefit  of  the  discovery  to  mankind,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  made  it  will  be  reward  enough  for 
any  true  philanthropic  spirit ;  and,  if  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  recompense  shall  be  due,  there  is  a  high, 
honourable,  and  generous  way  for  the  public  to 
do  it,  that  will  be  of  more  value  than  all  the 
patents  in  the  world. 


xiA  liAc  uciUic  U9»  lo 


tion,  or  manufacture  of  instrument  or  apparatus, 
by  which  the  ether  is  administered  ?  No  ;  for  we 
have  seen  an  attested  copy  of  the  specification 
furnfshed  from  the  Patent-office  at  Washington. 
The  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Morton  (and  now,  as 
we  learn,  by  many  others  who  dare  to  use  the 
long-known  manufactured  article — pure  sulphuric 
ether)  was  contrived  and  manufactured  by  an  in¬ 
genious  philosophical  instrument  maker,  Mr.  N. 
B.  Chamberlain,  in  School-street,  and  we  have  his 
certificate  to  this  effect. 

“  We  now  close  by  saying,  that  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  this  subject  in  the  manner  above  expressed, 
in  reply  to  the  numerous  questions  and  demands 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  desire  to  know  what 
they  have  a  right  to  know  about  it ;  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duty  which  our  posi¬ 
tion  requires,  by  informing  them.  If  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  attempt  to  advance  the  cause  of 
science  and  truth,  we  shall  be  content. 

(Signed) 


“  J.  F.  Flagg. 
Joshua  Tucker, 
Thos.  Gray,  Juu. 
D.  M. Parker. 
Elisha  G.  Tucker. 
Francis  Dana. 


A.  L.  Waymouth. 
W.  W.  CODMAN. 

E.  G.  Kelley. 
Chas,  F.  Barnard. 
Chas.  Eastham. 
John  Clough.” 


VICE-CHANCELLORS’  COURTS. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  23. 

(Before  Sir  L.  Shadwell.) 

BROWN  V.  THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 

This  was  a  motion  for  an  injunction  on  notice  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  publishing  certain  ar- 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES 


tides  in  which  the  plaintiff  daimed  a  copyright, 
under  the  following  circumstances ; — The  plaintiff 
represents  the  well-known  firm  of  Longman  and 
Co.,  who  are  the  publishers  of  a  weekly  journal, 
entitled  the  Medical  Gazette,  in  which  articles 
chiefly  of  a  surgical  and  scientific  description  are 
published.  The  defendant  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
journal,  also  published  weekly,  and  treating  of  like 
subjects,  and  called  the  Medical  Times  ;  both  have 
been  brought  out  regularly  for  a  considerable 
time,  embracing  some  years,  but  are  of  different 
bulk,  the  defendant’s  work  being  quarto,  and  the 
plaintiff’s  octavo.  The  plaintiff  employs  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  conduct  the  Medical  Gazette,  who  acts 
as  a  species  of  editor,  and  obtains  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed  from  such  sources  as  he  can 
command,  the  matter  thus  obtained  being  arranged 
by  him,  and  printed  and  sent  forth  to  the  public, 
and  consisting  of  original  articles,  translations,  com¬ 
pilations,  and  extracts  from  other  British  and 
foreign  works.  In  the  month  of  April,  1845,  a 
new  series  of  the  plaintiff’s  work  was  commenced, 
and  since  that  time,  and  especially  in  the  number 
of  the  Medical  Times  for  the  Gth  of  June,  1846, 
several  articles  were  alleged  to  be  piratically  taken 
from  the  plaintiff’s  journal,  particularly  an  article 
upon  the  operation  of  “  tapping,”  and  these  were 
prefaced  by  an  advertisement  in  the  defendant’s 
table  of  contents,  stating  that  such  and  such 
articles  (of  which  a  list  was  given)  were  the  only 
articles  of  interest  to  the  profession  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  last  three  numbers  of  the  plaintiff’s 
publication.  The  articles  in  question  were  abridged 
from  those  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  the 
plaintiff  by  his  affidavit  stated  that  the  several 
articles  were  supplied  by  various  persons  who  were 
remunerated  by  himself  and  his  partners  ;  that  t^e 
editor,  who  had  been  such  since  the  new  series,  had 
a  certain  salary,  and  supplied  all  articles,  extracts, 
and  matters,  but  upon  the  terms  that  the  copyright 
and  property  in  the  same  should  belong  to  the 
plaintiff  and  his  partners.  By  the  18th  section  of 
the  Copyright  Act,  the  6th  and  Gth  of  Victoria, 
chap.  45,  it  was  enacted,  that  any  publisher  or 
other  person  who  should  conduct  any  periodical 
work  published  in  any  book  whatsoever,  or  employ 
persons  to  compose  the  same  in  or  as  part  of  such 
work,  on  the  terms  that  the  copyright  therein 
should  belong  to  such  publisher,  and  paid  for  by 
such  proprietor,  the  copyright  in  such  work  so 
composed  and  paid  for  should  be  the  property  of 
such  proprietor,  who  should  enjoy  the  same  right 
as  if  he  were  the  actual  author;  but  after  the  term 
of  twenty-eight  years  the  prjperty  in  works 
published  in  reviews  in  portions  to  revert  to 
the  author,  the  publisher  not  to  be  at  liberty 
during  the  twenty-eight  years  to  publish  such 
work  in  a  separate  form  without  the  consent 
of  the  author,  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act 
contained  should  prejudiefe  the  right  of  the 
author,  who,  by  a  contract,  express  or  implied, 
might  have  reserved  the  right  of  publishing  the 
work  separately ;  but  such  anthor  should  still  be 
entitled  to  the  copyright,  without  prejudice  to  the 
publisher’s  right  of  publishing  the  same  in  periodical 
publications. 

The  defendant  stated  that  the  authors  of  the 
articles  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  pirated  had 
actually  requested  him  to  insert  them  in  his  jour¬ 
nal,  and  in  some  instances  had  abridged  them  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  inserted  ;  and  it  was 
contended  that  they  were,  moreover,  fair  abridg¬ 
ments,  viz.,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  colums  abridged  into  a  tenth  of  that  space, 
and  not  such  as  courts  ofequity  had  decided  as  being 
infringements  of  copyrights,  if  any  such  existed  in 
the  present  case,  which  was  denied,  for  the  contracts 
to  supply  such  articles  were  between  the  authors 
and  the  editor,  and  not  between  the  authors  and 
the  publisher.  If  the  defendant’s  proceeding  were 
decided  to  be  piracy,  the  same  argument  equally 
applied  to  the  public  papers  of.  the  day,  or  even  the 
reports  of  legal  cases,  which  were  published  in  the 
most  varied  forms.  It  had  beeh  decided  that  there 
was  a  copyright  in  letters  written  in  private  cor- 
respondence,  and,  if  so,  much  more  in  articles 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  publication. 

Mr.  Bethell  and  Mr.  Renshaw  appeared  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  motion,  and  cited  “  Lewis  v.  FuUgrtgn,” 
6  Beay.i  and  Dickens  Vt  Lee,” 


Mr.  Rolt  and  Mr.  Books  appeared  contra,  and 
cited  “  Dodsley  v,  Kinnott,”  Ambl.,  and  “  Lord 
Percival  v.  Phipps,”  2  Ves.  and  Bea. 

The  Vice-Chancellor :  Now,  I  cannot  but  myself 
think,  that  before  I  interfere  to  stop  this  publica¬ 
tion,  that  the  matter  must  be  tried  at  law,  and  for 
this  particular  reason.  When  my  attention  was 
first  of  all  called  yesterday  to  the  language  of  the 
plaintiffs’  affidavit,  as  contrasted  with  the  language 
of  the  18th  section  of  the  5th  and  Gth  Victoria, 
cap.  45,  I  was  struck  with  this,  which  has  rankled 
in  my  mind,  and  this  morning  early  I  studied  the 
section,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  thought  that 
first  struck  me  was  such  that  I  could  remove,  or 
whether  it  does  not  still  operate,  and  whether  effect 
ouaht  not  to  be  given  to  it  to  this  extent  :  that  it 
appears  to  me  the  plaintiffs  have  not  by  their 
affidavit  sufficiently  made  out  that  sort  of  deriva¬ 
tive  copyright  which,  under  the  act  of  Parliament, 
they  might  have  obtained,  and  for  aught  I  know 
have  obtained.  1  will  state  exactly  how  it  occurs 
to  me  upon  the  18th  sectiofi. 

The  object  of  the  act  of  Parliament  plainly  was 
to  give  a  new  species  of  copyright  in  periodical 
works,  by  which  I  mean  to  have  it  once  for  all  un¬ 
derstood,  a  work  that  comes  out  from  time  to  time 
and  is  miscellaneous  in  its  articles;  and  then  the 
act  says — “  Be  it  enacted,  that  when  any  publisher 
or  other  person  shall,  before  or  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  act,  have  projected,  conducted,  and 
carried  on,  or  shall  hereafter  project  and  carry  on, 
or  be  the  proprietor  of,  any  encyclopeedia”  ;  and 
then  follows  several  other  words,  in  which  a  perio¬ 
dical  work  is  found — “  and  shall  have  employed, 
or  shall  employ,  any  person  to  compose  the  same, 
or  any  volumes,  parts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions 
thereof,  for  publication  in,  or  as  part  of,  the  same 
and  such  work,  volumes,  parts,  essays,  articles,  or 
portions,  shall  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  com¬ 
posed  under  such  employment,  on  the  terms  that 
tlie  copyright  therein  shall  belong  to  such  pro¬ 
prietor,  projector,  publisher,  or  conductor,  and 
paid  for.” 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  an  inaccuracy 
in  the  language,  and  the  only  possible  way  of 
making  it  English  would  be,  by  referring  the 
words  “  and  to  be  paid  for”  to  the  former  words, 
“  shall  have  employed  and  paid  for.”  In  that 
sense  it  would  be  right. 

Mr.  Bethell :  If  one  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  Vice-Chancellor:  But  still  one  must  speak 
tenderly  of  these  things.  The  spirit  may  be  very 
good,  but  the  composition  of  them  is  certainly  not 
always  the  very  best: — “and  paid  for  by  such  pro¬ 
prietor,  the  copyright  in  every  such  periodical 
work,  published  in  a  series  of  books  or  parts,  and 
in  every  volume,  part,  essay,  article,  and  portion 
so  composed  and  paid  for,  shall  be  the  property 
of  such  proprietor,  projector,  publisher,  or  other 
conductor,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  if  he 
were  the  actual  author  thereof,  and  shall  have  such 
term  of  copyright  therein  as  is  given  to  the  authors 
of  books  by  this  act.” 

Mr.  Bethell :  It  is  quite  a  maze  ;  the  only  thing 
that  is  clear  in  it  is  the  copyright  in  a  magazine. 

The  Vice-Chancellor:  1  have  got  the  words 
“  shall  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  composed 
on  the  terms,”  that  is,  that  the  author  shall  have 
employed  the  person  to  compose  on  the  terms  that 
the  copyright  therein  shall  belong  tosuchproprietor 
or  publisher,  and  paid  for  by  such  proprietor.  The 
coppright  then  shall  belong  to  the  publisher  who 
has  so  employed  the  person  to  make  the  articles, 
and  has  paid  him  for  them  upon  the  terms  that  the 
copyright  shall  belong  to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Bethell :  Your  Honour  will  pardon  me  for  a 
moment  for  saying  that  that  construction  would 
have  this  eft’ect,  that  if  I  seat  to  the“  Quarterly” 
an  article  written  by  me,  which  is  paid  for,  it 
would  confer  no  copyright ;  because,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  act,  there  has  been  no  antecedent 
employment  of  me. 

Mr.  Rolt :  That  is  quite  right ;  that  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  acted  on  with  respect  to  the  “  Quarterly  ”  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews.") 

The  Vice-Chancellor  :  I  am  not  observing  upon 
tha.t,  because  I  conceive  that  the  payment  is 
evidence  of  a  thing  at  least  tantamount  to  the 
originsj  gmployragnt,  I  am  not  putting  it  in  that 
way. 
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Mr.  Rolt :  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  Honour; 
it  was  not  with  a  view  to  anything  your  Honour 
said,  but  what  felt  from  Mr.  Bethell.  I  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  some  celebrated 
articles  of  Mr.  Macauley’s,  which  are  now  published 
in  separate  volumes,  every  one  of  which  was  written 
and  paid  for,  and  they  ail  appeared  in  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.” 

The  Vice-Chancellor :  I  am  now  assuming,  what 
has  been  in  my  mind  all  along,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  act  of  Parliament,  as  I  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  it,  is  this,  that  if  a  publisher  of  a  periodical 
work  employs  a  person  to  write  articles  for  him, 
and  pays  him  for  them  upon  the  terms  that  the 
copyright  shall  be  the  proprietor’s— that  is,  the 
proprietor  of  a  periodical  work — the  proprietor 
shall  have  the  copyright  of  the  periodical  work, 
containing  all  the  articles,  with  certain  subsequent 
limitations,  upon  which  nothing  turns  as  far  as  this 
ca.se  is  concerned. 

Now,  as  I  collect  from  the  language  of  this  affi¬ 
davit,  itrepresents  this,  that  the  Messrs,  Longman 
and  their  partners  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  the  publishers  of  this  periodical  work,  which 
is  called  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  in  the  month 
of  April,  1845,  a  new  series  was  published,  which 
is  still  continued.  Well  then,  the  affidavit  re¬ 
presents  that  the  London  Medical  Gazette 
consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  original 
articles,  and  so  on,  “  written  and  composed 
particularly  and  expressly  for  this  book,  and 
that  the  said  London  Medical  Gazette  has 
been  from  time  to  time  written,  composed,  and 
edited  for  me  and  my  partners  by  various  persons, 
who  have  been  employed,  paid,  and  remunerated 
by  me  and  my  partners  for  so  doing.”  Then  it  says 
— “  and  I  say  that  the  present  editor  of  the 
Medical  Gazette  has  been  the  editor  thereof  ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  new  series  ” — that  is, 
since  April,  1845— “and  that  I  and  my  partners 
have  paid  to  the  said  present  editor,  during  his  em¬ 
ployment  as  editor  of  the  said  London  Medical 
Gazette,  under  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  a  con¬ 
siderable  annual  pecuniary  salary,  and  that  the 
said  present  editor,  for  the  consideration  or  salary 
aforesaid,  has  supplied,  and  still  does  supply,  all  the 
articles,  dissertations,  communications,  and  so  on, 
and  matters  printed  and  published  in  tlie  said 
London  Medical  Gazette,  but  upon  the  terms  that 
all  copyright  in  the  said  London  Medical  Gazette, 
and  in  all  communications,  and  so  on,  shall  belong 
to.me  and  my  partners.” 

Now,  if  the  case  had  been  meant  to  remain  upom 
that  statement,  why,  I  should  have  put  this  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  language  of  it,  that  ever  since 
the  month  of  April,  1845,  the  present  editor  has 
himself  composed  all  the  articles  which  are  printed 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  ;  but,  upon  turnin'’’ 
to  subsequent  pages,  it  is  quite  plain  that  that  is 
not  so.  The  present  editor  has  been  paid  ;  but  it 
appears  that,  whatever  may  have  passed  between 
him  and  the  original  composers,  there  is  no  allega¬ 
tion,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  original  composers, 
have  been  paid  for  the  copyright  in  their  composi¬ 
tion.  And,  when  I  find  a  statement  senafim  of  a 
variety  of  articles  which  have  been  composed  bjr 
several  gentlemen  whose  names  follow,  I  have  then 
this  fact  presented  to  me,  that  Messrs.  Longman 
have  not  dealt  with  them  by  payment,  but  have 
dealt  in  this  way  :  that  they  have  paid  their  editor, 
and  whether  the  editor  has  paid  those  gentlemen 
who  so  composed  does  not  sufficiently  appear  upon 
this  affidavit.  The  fact  is,  the  affidavit  is  silent  as 
to  that ;  and  if,  therefore,  I  find  the  fact  to  be,  oa 
the  face  of  the  affidavit,  that  A,  B,  and  C  have 
composed  articles  which,  by  reason  of  some  dealing 
between  them  and  the  editor,  who  alone  has  been 
paid  by  Messrs.  Longman,  these  articles  have  by 
the  editor  been  inserted  in  this  Medical  Gazette, 
which  is  published  by  the  plaintiff,  it  appears  to  me, 
if  that  be  the  statement  of  the  facts  taken  altogether, 
that  then  the  Messrs.  Longman  have  not  entitled 
themselves  to  the  copyright  which  is  given  under  the 
terms  of  the  18th  section,  as  the  publishers  of  the 
periodical  work,  who  pay  the  composers  of  the 
articles  inserted  in  the  periodical  work  upon  the 
terms  that  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  them  as 
the  publishers. 

Nqw,  it  way  be,  and  it  is  certainly  very  possible, 
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consistently  with  what  is  here  stated,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  the  substance  of 
the  case  may  be,  that  the  editor  himself  has  been 
employed  as  a  sort  of  agent,  in  an  honorary  way, 
to  deal  with  these  gentlemen,  who  themselves  com¬ 
posed  the  separate  articles,  and  that  he  has  paid 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  true  that  the  payment  may 
have  been  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  in  point  of 
law,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  payment  made  by 
Messrs.  Longman ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  there 
is  such  an  infirmity  in  the  statement  on  this 
affidavit  of  the  terms,  which  according  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  18th  section  will  vest  the  copyright 
in  the  publishers,  that  I  do  not  think  at  present  I 
am  authorized  to  interfere;  and,  though  it  certainly 
does  appear  to  me  that  there  is  a  case  for  inter¬ 
ference,  I  do  not  say  now  to  what  extent ;  and  it 
certainly  also  appears  to  my  mind,  that  it  never 
can  be  said,  according  to  the  express  language  and 
within  the  spirit  of  this  18th  section,  that  if  persons 
do  become  the  limited  owners  of  the  copyright  in 
original  compositions,  published  by  them  in  their 
periodical  works,  that  any  other  person  who  is  the 
owner  of  a  periodical  work  has  a  right  to  take 
from  them,  without  stint  and  to  any  extent ;  and  I 
cannot  but  say,  in  my  opinion,  that  cannot  be  the 
law — it  appears  to  me  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
express  enactment  of  the  statute,  and  at  any  rate 
contrary  to  common  honesty,  and  it  rather  appears 
to  my  mind,  to  common  sense ;  but  still  my  opinion 
is,  that  there  is  such  an  infirmity  about  the  mode 
of  stating  the  title  in  the  manner  I  have  repre¬ 
sented,  that  I  think  that  all  I  can  do  at  present  is  to 
direct  that  the  matter  stand  over,  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  be  at  liberty  to  bring  such  action  as 
they  may  be  advised,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr  Rolt :  With  liberty  to  apply. 

Mr.  Bethell:  Yes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


OVARIAN  DROPSY. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.) 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  a  clerical  error  in  my  state¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  D’s.  case  should  have  afforded  both  Dr. 
Murphy  and  Dr.  F.  Bird  an  opportunity  for  re¬ 
marking  upon  it  in  their  respective  letters.  The 
original  word  in  my  manuscri;)!  was  reverted,  but, 
having  requested  one  of  my  pupils  to  copy  it  for 
publication,  the  word  inverted  was  accidentally 
written ;  but  surely  any  one  who  reads  my  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  case,  after  the  word  inverted,  must 
see  what  was  my  meaning ;  as,  however,  that  is 
not  the  point  at  issue,  I  shall  just  make  a  few  allu¬ 
sions  to  both  letters :  first  observing,  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  thoughts  or  intentions 
than  to  imply  any  want  of  professional  knowledge 
to  Dr.  Murphy  or  any  other  gentleman  mentioned.  I 
purposely  put  the  casein  that  form  so  that  no  doubt 
could  afterwards  arise  as  to  its  authenticity.  I  am 
very  m'uch  obliged  to  Dr.  Murphy  for  bringing 
forward  his  cases  in  the  fair  spirit  of  his  letter,  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  deductions,  because, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  first  lady,  who  only 
partly  tried  the  plan,  “  has  now  been  more  than 
three  years  comparatively  well”;  and  the  second 
lady,  described  by  Dr.  Murphy  as  younger  than  his 
former  one,  I  know  was  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  old,  and  of  a  poor  constitution.  Now,  Dr. 
Murphy  says,  in  this  case,  that  the  plan  “  had  utterly 
failed,  the  disease  again  sltowed  itself  in  a  more 
aggravated  form,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  (1846)  she  again  came  to  town  to  consult 
Dr.  Rigby.  All  hope  of  recovery  was  passed,  and 
she  died  in  March  last.” 

When  Dr.  Murphy  wrote  this,  I  am  quite  sure 
he  did  not  know  the  following  facts,  he  being  quite 
incapable  of  stating  anything  not  strictly  correct. 
This  lady  was  brought  to  town  by  an  eminent  pro¬ 
vincial  surgeon,  who,  having  proved  the  success  of 
the  treatment  by  pressure  in  another  case,  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  trying  it  in  this;  he  came  to  town  with 
his  patient,  and  Dr.  Locock,  who,  according  to 
Dr.  Murphy’s  own  words,  “  had  witnessed  a  case 
in  which  Mr.  Brown’s  practice  was  successful,” 
advised  it  in  the  present  case ;  the  treatment  was 


very  carefully  tried,  and  failed,  and  the  surgeon 
from  the  country  brought  her  up  to  town  to  consult 
me.  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  any  perma¬ 
nent  good  could  accrue  from  the  treatment  being 
again  followed,  because  she  had  already  been  twice 
tapped.  However,  at  her  own  request,  I  did  tap 
her,  and  apply'  pressure,  and  the  fluid  did  not  re¬ 
turn  for  six  weeks,  although  on  the  last  occasion  it 
returned  in  a  few  days.  Her  health,  however,  im¬ 
proved,  and  she  stated  to  me  that  she  was  in  better 
health  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time;  and  I 
advised  her  to  go  home  to  Dublin  directly,  and  on 
no  account  to  try  any  further  treatment  beyond 
tapping,  and  to  defer  that  as  long  as  possible ;  I 
saw  no  reason  why  she  might  not  live  for  many 
months.  Ten  days  after  taking  my  leave,  I  received 
a  letter  from  her  brother,  stating  she  was  dead,  and, 
on  my  calling  upon  him,  I  found  she  had  consulted 
Dr.  Rigby,  who  called  in  Dr.  F.  Bird,  and  they 
tapped  the  cyst  per  ano,  and  the  patient  died  three 
or  four  days  afterwards.  Now,  I  think,  after  this 
statement,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  she  died  under  the 
plan  of  treatment  I  advocate.  However,  that  I 
leave  entirely  to  my  professional  brethren  to  de¬ 
cide.  At  all  events,  my  statement  of  the  case 
difiers  from  that  of  Dr.  Murphy;  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  dope  it  may  not  be  inferred  that  I  ex¬ 
pect  all,  or  the  greater  portion,  of  the  patients 
submitted  to  this  treatment  to  be  cured  ;  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  that  arry  arc  cured  to  test  the  practice.  I 
need  not  say  that  very  many  reasons  may  exist 
why  pressure  should  not  be  successful,  and,  if  I  am 
not  misnfonned.  Dr.  F.  Bird,  at  this  present  time, 
could  state  that  one  lady  whom  I  had  treated  un¬ 
successfully,  was  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  any 
treatment;  I  think  he  could  state  that  the  patient 
died  a  few  days  after  his  operation,  and  that  the 
cyst  was  found  to  be  a  double  one,  and  in  both 
compartments  several  smaller  ones,  each  contain¬ 
ing  different-coloured  fluid. 

Now,  as  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  F.  Bird,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  allude  to  it,  because  its  tone  and  spirit  are 
not  such  as  I  feel  inclined  to  imitate  ;  and  1  believe 
I  should  have  passed  it  over,  but  perhaps  my  so 
doing  might  be  misconstrued.  I  beg  it  may  be 
distinctly  understood  I  have  nothing  to  say  per¬ 
sonally  against  Dr.  F.  Bird  or  his  operation. 
I  wish  not  to  detract  from  his  skill  and  success 
in  operating;  and,  in  advocating  another  plan,  I 
am  only  doing  what  he  does  with  his  own — publish¬ 
ing  my  cases,  and  leaving  the  profession  to  decide 
when  they  will  try  one  and  when  the  other.  But 
as  Dr.  F.  Bird  says,  in  his  letter,  “I  beg,  there¬ 
fore,  to  deny  tlie  accuracy  of  such  statement,”  I 
would  wish  to  ask  what  is  it  he  denies? — that  he 
did  see  this  patient  before  I  did — did  pronounce  it 
ovarian  dropsy,  and  did  propose  operating— and 
did,  after  I  had  treated  her,  call  and  examine 
the  patient  without  communicating  with  me,  and 
then  said  he  thought  the  fluid  would  return  in  a 
short  time?  Now,  unless  I  have  been  very 
strangely  misinformed,  these  are  facts  ;  and,  if  so, 
I  think  they  do  authenticate  my  case.  The  novel 
theory  put  forward  by  Dr.  F.  Bird,  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  *[)art  of  his  letter,  I  purpose  alluding  to 
berealter  more  fully. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  B.  Brown. 

27,  Oxford-square,  Hyde  Park. 

Dec.  26,  1846. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  ARTS. 


An  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  at  this  institution,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  prepare  candidates  for  ex¬ 
amination,  for  degrees  in  both  medicine  and  arts, 
by  causing  the  candidate  to  have  placed  under  his 
inspection,  all  the  objects  upon  which  he  is  to  be 
examined.  No  certificates  are  to  be  granted  by 
the  teachers  (four  in  number),  nor  are  systematic 
coarse  of  lectures  to  be  delivered. 

1  he  lecturer  (Dr.  Cooke)  explained  that  the  in¬ 
formation  to  be  given  would  be  limited  to  the 
demands  of  the  several  Courts  of  Examiners;  and 
the  chief  principle  to  be  followed  appeared  to  us 
to  be  the  solution  of  the  published  questipns,  ac¬ 
companied  by  demonstration  of  the  object. 


The  course  to  be  pursued  was  defended  from 
the  imputation  of  oeing  what  is  called  grinding, 
by  the  example  of  the  profe.ssors  at  University 
and  King’s  Colleges,  who,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Botany,  confine  their  notice  to  the  subjects 
selected  for  examination  by  the  University  of 
London. 

As  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  teachers  possess 
ample  means  of  illustrating  their  lectures,  and 
their  position  in  the  profession  gives  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  keep  their  promises. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  tea  and  coffee. 

We  observed  in  the  rooms,  one  or  two  members 
of  the  examining  bodies,  several  lecturers  in 
different  medical  schools,  and  the  secretaries  of 
some  of  the  scientific  societies.  The  weather  and 
previous  engagements  prevented  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  Mr.  Lane,  and  some  other  gentlemen  from 
attending.  In  their  apologies  they  expressed 
their  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  institution.  If 
carried  out  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  terms  of  the 
prospectus,  we  think  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
students. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  periodical,  to  state  that  I  have  not  now,  nor 
ever  had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  connection, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  shape  whatever, 
with  a  fellow  usurping  and  advertising  in  the 
name  of  ‘‘  Dr.  Bond”  (and  formerly  as  “  Dr.  John 
Bond”)  now  of  62,  Newman-street,  for  the  sale  of 
foreign  diplomas.  As  having  omitted,  long  ago, 
to  forewarn  the  professional  and  other  public  of 
such  daring  effrontery,  I  now  do  so,  as  thinking 
it  prudent  no  longer  to  neglect  the  old  adage, 
“  better  late  than  never,”  so  that  any  well-prin- 
cipled  and  conscientious  man  may  be  put  upon 
his  guard  against  coming  in  contact  with  such  an 
arrant  impostor.  Should,  however,  such  party 
still  continue  to  repeat  such  advertisement  in  the 
same  name,  his  own,  coupled  with  circumstances 
which  I  have  recently  ascertained,  shall  then  at 
once  appear ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Bond, 

M.D.,  M.R.C.S.L.  &  E„  L.A.C,,  &c. 

George -street,  Ponman-square, 

Dec.  24,  1846, 
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of  the  other  Organs  of 

236 

170 

Respiration  . . 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 

551 

354. 

Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 

70 

32 

of  Digestion  . '..... 

92 

70 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 
Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 

13 
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Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 

18 

12 

the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 
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14 

7 

lar  Tissue,  kc . 

5 

2 

Old  Age . 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
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81 
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88 
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Specific  remedies,  and  routinism,  treated  of  in  last 
lecture;  further  observation  thereon.  Disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  materia  medica  too  large  or  too  small ; 
anecdote  in  reference  to  one  form  of  purgative  ; 
cases  in  which  Epsom-salt  is  inadmissible ;  effects 
of  its  severe  action ;  aloes  as  a  purgative ;  cases  in 
which  it  loould  be  useful;  others  in  which  it  might 
do  harm ;  castor  oil,  when  advisable  ;  hydragogue 
cathartics,  when  to  be  preferred ;  when  not  to  be 
given  ;  sulphur,  how  useful  in  hemorrhoids  ;  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  expectorant  remedies  in  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis  of  old  people  ;  expectorants  in  pneumonia  ; 
narcotics ;  diuretics,  variously  desirable;  exam¬ 
ples  ;  formula  ;  fastidioicsness  of  patients  about 
their  medicines,  how  to  be  met ;  complexity  and 
simplicity  in  prescribing  ;  prescribing  for  symp¬ 
toms,  ox  their  cause ;  example ;  pathological 
causes  and  symptomatic  effects ;  pitrgative-taking. 

Gentlemen, — Atourlastlecture,  our  subject  was 
“  SpecificRemedies” :  understanding  as  such,  medi¬ 
cines  that  are  capable  of  curing  particular  diseases, 
no  matter  what  pathological  exceptions  these 
diseases  might  manifest.  I  told  you  that  I  knew  of 
no  such  remedies,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
term  specific  ought  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  voca¬ 
bulary  of  physic.  A  reckless  belief  in  the  mystic 
powers  of  certain  medicines  has  contributed  most 
deplorably  to  weaken  the  rationality  of  our  thera¬ 
peutic  system,  and  to  lead  to  a  conventional  and 
dangerous  routinism. 

Happily,  however,  before  the  light  of  pathology, 
this  cardinal  error  in  our  remedial  code  is  fast  dis¬ 
appearing;  but  it  is  not  gone.  You  occasionally 
meet  with  a  remnant  of  the  old  school,  who  will 
set  about  curing  a  simple  chancre,  in  a  scrofulous 
subject,  by  pouring  mercury  into  his  system  until 
his  teeth  are  loosened  and  nearly  covered  by  his 
fungus-looking  gums;  another,  who  will  tell  you 
that  digitalis,  rightly  administered,  will  cure  any 
form  of  dropsy ;  another,  who  has  known,  or 
whose  grandfather  knew  (which  is  about  the  same 
sort  of  thing),  consumption  cured  under  the  sole 
use  of  Iceland  moss  and  mare’s  milk ;  another, 
who  considers  steel  filings  superior  to  any  of  the 
modern  chalybeate  preparations ;  and  others, 
again,  with  certain  similar  crotchets,  which  we 
need  not  further  particularize. 

The  routinism  of  which  I  have  spoken  does 
not  confine  itself  to  a  belief  in  the  specific  virtues, 
properly  so  called,  of  particular  drugs,  but  extends 
itself  into  a  sort  of  perpetual  attachment  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  set  of  medicaments  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  In  speaking  upon  this  point,  I  am  not  in¬ 
tending  to  Advocate  an  amplitude  of  rmtma  m- 


dica ;  our  own  is  larger  by  much  than  it  need  be, 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  have  one  too  small.  This 
happens  to  the  ultra-routinist.  The  number  of 
remedies  may  be  so  reduced  that  their  com¬ 
pendium  shall  rather  be  curious  than  useful.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  purgative,  an  expectorant,  a 
sedative,  a  narcotic,  and  one  or  two  other  such 
representatives  of  particular  classes  of  medicines, 
are  ali  that  are  necessary  in  the  art  and  science  of 
prescribing.  This  is  true  enough,  if  empirical 
practice  be  signified,  but  it  cannot  be  called 
scientific.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the 
charlatans  of  old  contrived  to  make  a  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  establishment  of  their  pockets  1  This  ex¬ 
clusive  remedial  dealing  often  carries  danger  with 
it.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  drugged  too  much, 
but,  under  certain  circumstances,  patients  may  be 
dosed  too  little,  or  their  medicaments  badly  chosen. 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  likely  to  happen  when  the 
practitioner  allows  himself  little  variety  to  select 
from.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  some  ex¬ 
amples.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when  in 
my  pupillage,  a  man,  by  courtesy  called  a  doctor, 
practised  in  the  town  where  I  resided.  He  had 
no  qualification  whatever,  that  I  or  anybody  else 
could  learn,  but  he  ventured  upon  prescriptions 
by  little  and  little,  for  which  he  was  first  dubbed  by 
the  populace,  and  subsequently  by  himself.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of  he  was,  de  facto,  a  practising 
physician.  This  man  had  three  purgatives,  which, 
in  fact,  constituted  nearly  everything  he  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  first  consisted  of  Epsom-salt,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  moisture  and  rubbed  down  to  a  fine 
powder;  the  second  consisted  of  the  said  Epsom- 
salt,  rubbed  up  with  cochineal  for  the  sake  of  its 
colouring;  and  the  third  was  a  compound  of  the 
aforesaid  Epsom-salt  and  infusion  of  roses.  These 
three  varieties  of  the  selfsame  material  sufficed 
to  ring  any  amount  of  aperient  changes  that  might 
be  asked  for.  No  matter  what  a  patient’s  ailment, 
one  of  these  triplets  was  adventured  upon  him  ;  if 
that  did  not  answer,  a  second  was  resorted  to ; 
that  failing,  “  why,  then,  the  third  was  tried” — the 
“  what  then”  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say. 

This  case,  of  course,  is  no  authority — but  it  may 
be  an  example.  From  any  source,  you  know,  it  is 
allowable  that  we  obtain  the  latter.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  in  any  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  Epsom-salt  was  given,  as  above  referred  to,  it 
did  any  harm ;  but,  at  least,  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  might  do.  Suppose  you  w'ere 
consulted  by  a  leuco-phlegmatic  patient,  suffering 
from  suppressed  catamenia,  and  its  frequent  con- 
CQDutauts  in  such  teioperameats,  extreme  debility; 


sympathetic  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddiness 
faintness,  &c.  The  bowels,  perhaps,  might  be 
irregular,  we  will  say  costive,  as  usually  happens 
from  the  sedentary  propensities  of  such  people. 
One  of  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled,  of  course, 
would  be  to  increase  the  action  of  the  bowels. 
Would  you,  for  this  purpose,  give  a  good  dose  of 
Epsom-salt  ?  ”  Why  not,”  say  you,  “  it  is  an 

active  purgative,  and  it  may  rouse  the  dormant 
uterus  ?  ”  True  enough  it  is  a  purgative,  and 
often  a  potential  one,  as  you  would  probably  dis¬ 
cover  if  you  gave  it  to  that  weak  girl.  Its  hjdra- 
gogue  action  would  most  likely  be  manifested  in 
a  complete  temporary  prostration  of  her  vital 
powers,  and  it  might  happen  that  such  prostra¬ 
tion  would  be  permanent,  in  the  form  of  fatal 
syncope.  I  have  known  a  moderate  dose  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia,  acting  immoderately,  as  it  is 
apt  to  do,  cause  troublesome  fainting,  even  in  a 
stout  man.  Epsom-salt  would  not  be  an  advisable 
aperient  in  a  case  like  the  one  I  have  mentioned  ; 
but,  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of  using  none  other, 
of  course  you  would  use  this — despite  the  conse¬ 
quences.  This  is  but  one  amongst  many  evils 
that  would  be  likely  to  befal  you  in  practice,  were 
you  to  prescribe  only  one  form  of  purgative,  and 
that  the  variety  I  have  mentioned.  In  its  place 
it  would  have  been  more  judicious,  cateris paribus, 
to  have  administered  a  warm  resinous  cathartic, 
say  aloes,  in  proper  combination  with  other  mate¬ 
rials.  This  aloes  is  not  a  debilitant;  it  acts  by 
stimulating  chiefly  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  without  causing  a  discharge  from  their  ex- 
halents,  and,  on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility, 
much  of  its  action  is  manifested  upon  the  rectum, 
for  which  reason  it  is  valuable  in  certain  atonic 
conditions  of  the  uterus.  In  some  cases  its  effects 
are  extraordinary  and  most  valuable,  so  much  so 
that  more  than  one  patron  of  it,  observing  at 
random,  and  inferring  without  caution,  has  deno¬ 
minated  it  a  specific  in  amenorrheea.  It  is  often 
an  excellent  remedy  in  such  ailments,  but  it  is 
n&oer  more  than  this.  But  you  must  not  from 
these  things  conclude  that  aloes  is  a  purgative 
always  available  and  always  to  be  trusted.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  you  did  so,  and 
made  it  your  constant  remedy  in  costiveness. 
The  first  patient  you  prescribe  it  for,  perhaps, 
suffers  from  piles,  and,  without  telling  you  so, 
merely  complains  of  constipation  :  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  occasion  that  man  as  much  suffering  as 
will  give  him  cause  to  abuse  you  as  long  as  he 
lives.  Your  next  patient  may  be  liable  to  prolapsus 
ani,  in  which  case  yout  favourite  remedy  will 
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again  get  you  into  disfavour ;  a  third  may  be  a 
female  advanced  in  pregnancy,  arid  abortion  inay 
be  the  result  of  the  cathartic  action  you  have  in¬ 
duced  ;  a  fourth  may  have  stone  in  his  bladder, 
or  stricture,  or  scirrhus  of  the  neck  of  it,  and 
terrible  agony  you  would  cause  him  were  you  to 
ply  him  with  aloes. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  castor  oil,  as  a  milder 
and  more  certain  remedy,  would  be  preferable. 
But  you  would  be  ill-judged  thenceforth  to  con. 
elude  that  castor  oil  is  an  aperient  to  supersede 
all  others.  In  some  instances  it  is  better  than 
aloes,  and  in  others,  aloes  is  better  than  Epsom- 
salt;  but  in  others,  again,  the  last  is  preferable  to 
either  of  the  other  two.  In  certain  plethoric 
states,  and  in  some  forms  of  dropsy,  the  hydra- 
gogue  action  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  invaluable. 
So  also  is  it  when  feces  get  impacted  in  the 
bowels,  and  threaten  to  be  immovable,  unless  a 
serous  discharge  into  the  intestinal  cavity  shall 
ensure  their  liquefaction.  In  these  respects  the 
other  hydragogue  purgatives,  jalap,  gamboge,  and 
elaterium,  are  frequently  of  great  value.  But  these 
have  many  limitations  to  their  use.  In  weakly 
subjects  they  are  dangerous  remedies;  in  certain 
forms  of  heart  disease,  their  energetic  action 
would  be  likely  to  be  fatal.  If  you  give  a  hydra¬ 
gogue  purgative  at  the  time  you  want  to  pro¬ 
mote  secretion  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  your 
intention  will  most  likely  be  frustrated.  I  re¬ 
member  once  seeing  a  case  of  pneumonia  that  was 
most  satisfactorily  advancing  towards  recovery  by 
aprofuse  expectoration  being  critically  established; 
but,  on  account  of  costiveness,  a  purgative  was 
ordered  of  compound  powder  of  jalap.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  most  profuse  watery  evacuation  from 
the  bowels,  which  almost  immediately  arrested 
the  secretion  from  the  lungs.  In  consequence, 
these  organs  became  excessively  congested,  and 
quickly  too,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  patient  was  prevented  asphyxiating. 

Sulphur,  again,  is  ranked  amongst  the  aperients, 
and  on  account  of  its  mildness  is  often  used  in 
hemorrhoids.  I  am  not  aware  that  in  this 
affection  it  possesses  any  advantages  beyond  what 
are  due  to  its  laxative  properties — yet  it  has  more 
than  once  been  lauded  as  a  specific  in  piles.  But 
sulphur  acts  as  an  astringent  with  some  people  ;  so 
that  it  not  only  cannot  be  a  specific,  but  even  as 
an  aperient  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 

Take  the  class  of  expectorants,  and  see  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  adhere  constantly  to  any 
one  of  them.  Suppose  you  were  consulted  by  an 
octogenarian,  habitually  asthmatic  from  dilated 
bronchi,  and  his  cough  was  a  little  more  trouble¬ 
some,  and  his  phlegm  a  little  tougher,  than  usual ; 
but  no  particular  uneasiness  beyond  the  lodgment 
of  this  phlegm,  which  generally  happens  to  him 
in  hazy  weather.  Ipecacuanha  and  antimonials 
would  do  little  good,  perhaps  harm,  in  this  case. 
Senega,  squills,  ammoniacum,  compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  camphor,  and  such  like,  would  be  your 
best  remedies.  But  other  instances  might  happen 
to  you,  in  which  stimulating  expectorants  of  this 
class  would  prove  hurtful.  Take  a  case  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  for  example  :  the  secretion  is  scanty  and 
tough,  and  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  loaded 
with  blood:  you  want  relaxation  produced,  so  that 
the  surcharged  vessels  may  permit  the  watery  part 
of  their  contents  to  dilute  the  thickened  mucus  of 
the  bronchi,  and  favour  its  expulsion.  Here  your 
expectorants  should  be  of  the  antimonial  class. 
You  remember  the  case  of  passive  congestion  of 
the  lungs  consequent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  I  showed  you  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  a  few  weeks  back.  To  have  given  that  man  a 
stimulating  expectorant  would  have  been  to  add 
to  his  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Digitalis 
and  ipecacuanha  answered  all  the  intentions  we 
could  expect  to  fulfil.  Sometimes  you  meet  with 
cases  of  cough  from  mere  nervous  excitement. 
The  cough  is  dry  and  slightly  painful,  and  the 
patient’s  voice  is  husky.  The  secretion  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  morbid  irritability,  and  consequent 
tension  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi.  Often,  in  such  cases,  expectorants  prove 
useless,  whilst  a  good  dose  of  opium  or  other 


narcotic,  by  subduing  the  irritability,  causes  the 
mucous  membrane  to  relax,  and  a  copious  secre¬ 
tion  is  the  result. 

Talking  of  narcotics,  these,  again,  are  a  class  of 
medicaments  that  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  singly. 
It  often  happens  that  we  want  to  procure  quietude 
or  sleep,  but  dare  not  administer  opium,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  idiosyncrasy  that  prohibits  the 
patient  taking  it.  Then  hyosciamus  may  come 
to  our  aid,  or  conium,  or  camphor,  or  lactuca,  or 
the  more  potent  cannabis  or  aconite. 

Our  list  of  diuretics  is  an  ample  one ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  we  should  not  be  the  worse  for  a 
reduction  of  its  number.  Taraxacum  acts  ad¬ 
mirably  with  some  people,  whilst  others  it  purges, 
and  therefore  affects  their  kidneys  but  little ;  and 
others,  again,  it  sickens  so  that  their  stomachs  in¬ 
variably  reject  it.  Often,  when  it  fails,  spartium 
will  serve  us  in  good  stead.  The  bitartrate  of 
potass  is  a  good  diuretic,  but,  of  course,  inad¬ 
missible  when  acids  are  contraindicated :  then 
you  may  give  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  acetate  '5 
potass — the  last  producing  nausea,  as  it  often 
does,  you  may  supply  its  place  with  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether.  Digitalis  is  sometimes  invaluable 
as  a  diuretic,  but  you  must  be  careful  how  you 
give  it  to  a  patient  with  a  dilated  heart,  or  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  congestion  of  debility.  Squills  is 
a  good  diuretic  in  many  instances,  but  it  seldom 
acts  when  given  alone,  and  not  unfrequently 
nauseates.  'I'here  are  certain  atonic  conditions  of 
the  kidneys,  when  turpentine  and  cantharides 
produce  excellent  effects  ;  but,  when  these  organs 
are  irritable  or  congested,  such  medicines  would 
be  sure  to  produce  distress,  and  might  prove 
deadly. 

I  mention  these  things  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
you  may  see  the  necessity  of  avoiding  idle  or  pre¬ 
judiced  routinism.  You  can  never  commit  your¬ 
selves  to  it  without  danger.  That  we  may  never 
slur  over  cases,  or  prescribe  for  them  at  random, 
or  at  avoidable  hazard,  I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  introducing  any  forrnulm  into  my  practice 
in  this  hospital.  The  absence  of  these  things, 
which  are  only  a  convenience  at  the  best,  will  often 
give  me  an  opportunity,  that  otherwise  might  be 
wanting,  of  explaining  my  reasons  for  certain 
forms  of  prescription.  Whether  these  explana¬ 
tions  be  right  or  wrong,  your  owm  observation  and 
reflection,  and  the  issue  of  the  cases  themselves, 
must  determine. 

Let  me  caution  you  not  to  attach  other  mean¬ 
ing  than  what  I  intend,  to  what  I  have  said  about 
routinism,  and  the  danger  of  a  too  limited 
materia  medica.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a 
variety  of  medicines  to  select  from,  but  in  this 
indulgence  you  may  fall  into  the  error  of  changing 
your  prescriptions  too  often,  or  of  prescribing 
too  many  things  at  a  time.  These  are  faults 
especially  to  be  avoided.  Whilst  I  would  caution 
you  against  the  prejudice  of  continuing  a  remedy 
which  proves  itself  either  useless  or  injurious,  I 
would  warn  you  against  the  presumption  of  ex¬ 
changing  one  that  does  all  that  you  can  desire  of 
it.  The  maxim  of  “  letting  well  alone”  applies  to 
nothing  more  than  to  physic.  Patients  are  some¬ 
times  fastidious  enough  to  ask  for  a  change  of 
medicine  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a 
thing.  This  is  often  a  perplexity  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner  :  for,  if  the  caprice  be  not  gratified,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  patient  takes  an 
insurmountable  dislike  to  his  medicine,  and  will 
swallow  no  more  of  it ;  or,  swallowing  it  strongly 
against  his  inclination,  is  nauseated  in  conse¬ 
quence.  In  these  cases  the  best  plan  is,  first  to 
reason  with  your  patient,  and  endeavour  to  per¬ 
suade  him  out  of  his  prejudice;  if  your  patient  be 
a  woman,  your  task  will  not  be  a  very  easy  one; 
this  failing,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  authori¬ 
tative  expressions,  to  speak  jeeringly,  angrily, 
or  in  such  wise,  but  to  promise  that  some 
alteration  shall  be  made,  and  then  make  it  without 
compromising  the  chief  features  of  your  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Saccharum  ustum,  and  such  like  things, 
enable  us  often  to  meet  the  whims  of  nervous  and 
fastidious  patients  without  interfering  with  our 
own  direct  pperations.  I  speak  of  these  things 


as  well  in  their  application  to  pauper  as  to  rich 
patients.  Of  the  two,  indeed,  I  would  rather 
humour  the  former — their  prejudices  are  mostly 
natural,  and  education  has  not  taught  them  better. 
Poor  creatures,  they  have  their  constitutional  likes 
and  dislikes,  and,  when  these  are  neither  ridiculous 
nor  difficult  of  gratification,  a  harmless  placebo 
now  and  then  may  advantage  your  better  remedies. 

In  all  your  presccriptions,  avoid  complexity  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  seldom  that  you  can  do 
with  a  complicated  formula  what  you  cannot  do 
with  a  more  simple  one.  Simplicity  is  the  very 
science  of  prescribing.  The  better  pathologists 
you  become,  the  more  discreet  you  will  be  in  the 
use  of  remedies.  It  is  the  exclusive  symptoma- 
tologist  who  prescribes  for  everything  that  a 
patient  complains  of ;  it  is  the  pathologist  who 
reduces  these  many  items  of  suffering  to  the 
radical feio  that  constitute  /onset  origo  of  the 

whole,  and  directs  his  remedy  against  causes. 
What  endless  aches  and  pains,  for  instance,  may 
arise  merely  from  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
especially  if  it  be  attended  with  flatulence  ;  and 
how  many  things  you  might  be  induced  to  give  to 
meet  these  several  exigencies  !  You  might  order 
fomentations  or  a  stimulating  liniment,  to  relieve 
the  numbness,  coldness,  or  cramps  of  the  legs  ;  a 
plaster  or  a  blister,  to  quiet  the  dull  heavy  pain 
of  that  right  side  where  the  liver  lies  sluggishly  ; 
cupping  or  blistering,  to  the  left  side,  where  the 
heart  seems  oppressed,  and  perhaps  intermits 
from  sympathy,  and  from  the  mechanical  obstacle 
offered  by  a  stomach  distended  with  flatus ; 
plastering  between  the  shoulders,  to  assuage 
the  sharp  pain  there,  catching  the  breath, 
and  owing  its  existence  to  the  state  of  the  liver 
and  stomach ;  a  diuretic  for  the  kidneys,  torpid 
as  they  often  are  in  such  cases ;  something  for 
the  bladder,  rendered  irritable  by  pressure  from  a 
distended  rectum  ;  counter-irritants  to  relieve  the 
spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  carminatives 
to  expel  the  wind  from  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
a  tonic  to  improve  the  appetite;  a  saline  to  cool 
the  skin  and  quench  the  thirst ;  anything  you  can 
think  of  to  remedy  the  headache ;  and  a  purga¬ 
tive  for  the  boivels  ! 

I  have  pictured  to  you  an  extreme  case,  not  of 
complaining  (for  every  symptom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  you  may  meet  with  as  the  offspring  of 
simple  constipation),  but  of  variety  of  treatment; 
yet  it  is  possible  for  you  to  fall  little  short  of  this, 
if  you  fail  to  look  to  the  pathological  cause  from 
which  symptomatic  suffering  may  spring.  And 
to  prescribe  for  one  effect  is  scarcely  less  scientific 
than  to  prescribe  for  several  such,  unmindful  of 
the  source  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  You 
offend  not  less  in  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
against  principle  of  sound  pathology  and  prac¬ 
tice. 

Make  it  a  rule,  as  the  items  of  pain  and  uneasi¬ 
ness  are  being  detailed  to  you  by  patients,  to  refer 
them,  if  possible,  to  their  cause,  and  against  this 
direct  your  remedial  efforts.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  constipation  I  have  pictured,  one  leading  form 
of  treatment  may  supply  the  place  of  many  lesser 
ones. 

Avoid  giving  large  doses  of  medicines  when 
smaller  ones  will  suffice.  I  do  not  mean  such  as 
are  homceopathicalhj,  but  rationally  small.  This 
caution  especially  applies  to  aperients.  Purga¬ 
tive-taking,  like  dram-drinking,  is  a  habit  parti¬ 
cularly  prone  to  increase,  and  like  this,  also,  it  is 
a  very  bad  habit,  except  when  imperatively  called 
for,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  habitually 
costive.  Persuade  such  people  always  to  accus¬ 
tom  their  bowels  to  act  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
day.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  keep  them  in 
order.  Immediately  after  breakfast  is  the  best 
season.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  this 
head,  except  to  advise  you,  in  ordering  continuous 
medicines,  to  order  also  that  they  shall  be  re- 
yularly  taken  at  stated  hours.  There  is  much  im¬ 
portance  in  this. 


Obituary. — At  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  Dr.  Deneux, 
late  Professor  of  Midwifery  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 
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manner,  it  is  employed  for  different  purposes. 
Thus,  it  is  used  with  advantage  in  clarifying  some 
kinds  of  liquids.  Again,  the  blood  of  certain 
animals,  in  this  state  of  coagulation,  is  employed 
in  making  what  are  called  black-puddings ;  and 
this  leads  us  to  a  question  requiring  some  little  ex¬ 
planation.  For,  while  the  blood  of  swine  is  in 
itself  alone  eligible  for  forming  this  dish,  that  of 
most  other  animals  is  quite  unfit  for  it,  and  can 
only  be  rendered  available  by  the  addition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  milk,  which  conveys  to  the 
blood  two  essential  materials :  caseine  and  fatty 
matter.  Now,  does  the  blood  of  the  pig  contain 
these  two  principles  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  will 
one  alone  of  these  ingredients  suffice  ?  This  point 
is  not  yet  perfectly  clear. 

The  corpuscles,  which  are  shown  by  the  micro¬ 
scope  to  exist  in  the  blood  of  animals,  are  of 
two  kinds  :  the  one,  few  in  number,  are  colourless ; 
the  others  possess  a  red  tint.  The  corpuscles  of  all 
vertebrated  animals  are  smooth  and  of  a  somewhat  | 
flattened  shape,  and  capable  of  gliding  easily  one 
over  the  other.  In  man  and  in  most  mammiferse, 
they  are  circular  and  present  the  form  of  a  disc, 
somewhat  puflJed  out  along  the  edge.  They  possess 
great  elasticity  and  flexibility.  By  compressing  a 
drop  of  blood  beneath  the  microscope,  on  its  first 
escape  from  the  vein,  we  find  these  corpuscles  flat¬ 
tened,  but  they  immediately  regain  their  form 
when  the  pressure  ceases.  The  flexibility  of  the 
globules  is  easily  perceived,  if  we  examine  them 
within  the  circulation  of  a  living  animal.  This 
experiment  is  very  readily  made  in  the  frog,  in 
which  the  corpuscles  are  large  and  elliptical ;  we 
here  see  the  globules  become  elongated  in  the 
narrow  passages,  and,  should  they  meet  with  any 
obstruction,  they  assume  a  wedge  shape,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  regain  their  original  contour.  They  arc 
invariably  heavier  than  the  serum  and  fibrine  of 
the  blood.  Although  the  relation  of  weight  is  not 
constant,  insomuch  that  we  find  them  more  easily 
precipitated  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  yet  the 
more  developed  and  the  larger  they  are,  the  greater 
is  their  tendency  to  become  deposited.  Thus, 
whilst  in  the  blood  of  the  mammiferse,  after  its 
agitation,  they  sink  with  very  great  difficulty,  we 
invariably  find  them  rapidly  thrown  down  in  that 
of  the  frog. 

When  examined  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state,  these 
globules  mostly  appear  homogeneous.  In  the 
blood  of  some  animals  we  perceive,  soon  after  its 
escape  from  the  body  (and  in  others  not  until  after 
a  longer  interval),  a  central  obscure  point,  which 
is  at  all  times  rather  difficult  to  discover,  but 
especially  where  the  globules  are  very 
small.  M.  C.  H.  Schultz  has  made  some 
valuable  observations  on  this  subject.  In  examining 
the  blood  of  a  salamander,  asphyxiated  by  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  he  found  the  globules  of  a  very  deep 
colour,  more  marked  in  certain  points,  so  that  they 
presented,  as  it  were,  a  speckled  aspect.  When 
agitated  with  oxygen  they  lost  this  dark  tint,  and 
became  perfectly  transparent.  The  question  then 
comes — Does  this  central  obscure  point  depend  on 
a  fixation  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  displaced  by 
the  oxygen?  Such  would  appear  probable,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  central  stain  is 
not  perceived  while  the  blood  is  in  the  circulatory 
system.  Still  it  is  possible,  that  it  may  be  owing  to 
the  existence  of  minute  fibrinous  deposits. 

The  corpuscles  of  the  blood  preserve  their  form 
for  a  long  time,  when  kept  in  albuminous  liquids  or 
in  serum,  yet  they  always  sink  down  a  little  ;  they 
should,  therefore,  be  examined  immediately,  and 
that-wliile  contained  in  their  serum.  If  water  be 
added,  the  globule  becomes  distended  into  a  smooth 
spheroidal  shape ;  it  is  rendered  paler,  whilst  the 
central  stain  becomes  more  and  more  cTpi)arent. 
After  a  little  time  it  is  so  transparent  and  colour¬ 
less,  that  this  central  spot  seems  merely  surrounded, 
as  it  were,  by  a  pale  areola.  This  stain  no  longer 
seems  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  globule,  but  to  1 
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revolve  upon  the  internal  wall  of  the  sphere.  When 
the  cell  becomes  broken  down  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  the  water,  it  sinks  around  this  central 
nucleus,  under  the  form  of  a  slight  band.  If  blood 
be  mixed  with  too  large  a  quantity  of  water,  these 
phenomena  take  place  so  rapidly  as  to  be  in¬ 
appreciable,  the  globules  becoming  immediately 
broken  down. 

The  blood  of  the  frog  forms  the  best  medium  for 
observing  these  characters,  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  and  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  globule  is  formed  by  a  membrane  carrying 
in  its  interior  a  nucleus, — which  membrane  sur¬ 
rounds  and  encloses  the  colouring  mailer  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  a  state  of  solution  in  theinterior  of  the  vesicle. 
Weak  solutions  of  albumen  and  of  the  salts  of  the 
blood  act  in  the  same  way  as  water,  but  with  a 
rapidity  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  dilution. 
Acetic  acid  also  has  a  similar  effect,  but  is  much 
more  rapid  in  its  action.  So,  also,  with  regard  to 
oxalic,  phosphoric,  and  lactic  acids.  Concentrated 
solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of 
potass,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  sal  ammoniac, 
have  no  further  action  on  the  globules  than  that  of 
causing  them  to  contract  and  sink  down :  thus, 
those  corpuscles  which  have  been  distended  by 
water,  if  not  too  much  exhausted  by  its  action,  are 
found  to  regain  their  original  flattened  shape  when 
plunged  into  concentrated  saline  solutions,  or  at 
least  they  acquire  an  irregularly  retracted  globular 
form.  They  are  always,  however,  more  transparent 
and  thinner. 

Those  substances  which  are  capable  of  causing 
the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  and  of  the  globuline, 
contained  in  the  cells,  invariably  destroy  the  form 
of  the  globules ;  such  are,  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  alum,  alcohol,  and  chlorine.  In  like  manner, 
those  metallic  salts  which  form  compounds  soluble 
in  the  blood  deform  the  globules,  and  often  distend 
them  in  the  same  way  as  water.  The  alkaline  bases 
completely  dissolve  the  globules ;  coneine  acts  in 
the  same  manner,  as  also  does  ammonia.  Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  likewise  totally  dissolves  them,  forming 
a  gelatinous  mixture. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  globules  of  the  blood 
differ  in  various  animals  :  in  almost  all  the  mam- 
miferaj  they  are  circular ;  in  other  animals  they  are 
elliptical. 


Animals  in  which  the  globules  are  circular : — 


Diameter  of  globule. 

calculated  by  frac- 

tions  of  a  millimetre. 

Man . 

1-120 

Monkey  tribe,  dog,  rabbit,  pig. 

hedgehog, guinea  pig. . . . 

1-150 

Ass,  cat,  grey  and  white  mouse 

1-170 

Sheep,  horse,  mule,  ox  ... . 

1-200 

Stag . 

1-218 

Goat  . 

1.288 

Snail  . 

1-100 

Animals  in  which  they  are  elliptical 

: — 

Large 

Small 

diameter. 

diameter. 

Dromedary . 

1-125 

1-220 

Ospray,  pigeon,  turkey, 

duck  . 

1-75 

1-100 

Chicken . 

1-80 

1-100 

Peacock,  goose,  raven,  spar- 

row,  goldfinch  . 

1-8G 

1-100 

Titmouse . 

1-100 

11.50 

Land  tortoise . 

1-48 

1-77 

Viper  . 

1-60 

1-100 

Adder . 

1-50 

1-100 

Grey  lizard . 

1.66 

1-110 

Salamander  . 

1-30 

1-55 

Commom  frog  . 

1-45 

1-75 

Minnow . 

1-75 

1-125 

Having  examined  the  globules  of  the  blood  in 
the  organized  state,  we  w'ill  now  endeavour  to  give 
an  exact  account  of  the  materials  composing  them. 
We  find,  then ; — 1.  The  exterior  envelope  of  the 
globule.  2.  The  materials  contained  within  the 
capsule ;  that  is  to  say,  the  albuminoid  matters,  the 
red  colouring  matter,  and  the  nucleus.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  separate  the  envelope  and 
nucleus  of  the  blood  globule  :  for  this  purpose,  we 
have  merely  to  take  the  blood,  perfectly  deli- 
brinated  by  beating  with  a  whisk,  and  throw  over 
it  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  process  of  infla- 
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tion,  which  takes  place,  soon  ruptures  the  corpuscle; 
its  contents  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the 
nucleus  is  deposited  along  with  the  envelope.  But 
it  is  very  difficult,not  to  say  impossible,  to  separate 
these  two  bodies,  which  offer  all  the  outward  cha¬ 
racters  of  fibrine  as  obtained  by  beating  the  blood. 
No  analysis  having  yet  been  made  of  the  elementary 
constituents  of  these  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  more  decisively  as  to  their  composition ;  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
envelope  does  not  approach  more  in  nature  towards 
the  epidermic  tissues,  in  which  case  the  proportion 
of  carbon  would  be  less,  and  that  of  nitrogen 
greater,  than  in  albumen  and  caseine. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  render  a  com¬ 
plete  definition  of  the  nature  of  those  materials, 
soluble  in  water,  which  are  contained  in  the  glo¬ 
bules  of  the  blood ;  opinions  are  divided  on  this 
subject :  some  chemists  regard  them  as  pure  albu¬ 
men,  others  as  a  peculiar  matter,  which  M.  Berze¬ 
lius  has  denominated  globuline:  but  which  M. 
Lecanu  considers  as  albumen  which  may  have  be¬ 
come  coagulated  during  the  preparation  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

Globuline,  like  the  matter  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  caseine  extracted 
from  milk.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  digesting  in  ' 
water,  containing  carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta  sus¬ 
pended  in  it,  the  albuminous  parts  of  the  blood 
which  have  been  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  washed  in  sulphuric  alcohol.  The  filtered  re¬ 
sidue  is  reacted  on  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
globuline. 

M.  Mulder,  who  has  performed  some  analyses 
of  the  sulphate  of  globuline,  states  the  following  as 


the  result  of  his  observation : — 

Carbon .  4T1 

Hydrogen .  7*17 

Nitrogen  .  15‘70 

Oxygen .  20’52 

Sulphuric  acid .  2'50 

By  reducing  these  numbers  to  the  simple  organic 
elements,  we  shall  have 

Carbon .  55‘5 

Hydrogen  .  7'3 

Nitrogen  .  16T 

Oxygen .  21 '1 


Hematosine. — The  nan:e  of  hematosine  has  been 
given  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  globules  of  the 
blood.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  substance 
while  in  its  state  of  combination,  and  have  now 
merely  to  consider  it  in  an  isolated  condition ;  but, 
before  doing  so,  we  must  cast  a  rapid  glance  over 
the  properties  w'hieh  it  presents  at  the  moment  that 
the  globule,  being  ruptured  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  gives  issue  to  the  colouring  matter,  as  well 
as  to  the  globuline,  the  caseine,  or  albumen ;  and 
when,  whether  of  its  own  nature  or  by  the  aid  of 
the  substances  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
globule,  it  becomes  dissolved  in  the  water.  The 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  when 
mixed  with  the  albuminous  materials  with  which 
it  is  combined  in  nature,  acquires  by  its  agitation 
with  oxygen  a  tint  approaching  that  of  arterial 
blood,  but  never  equalling  it  in  intensity,  by 
reason  of  the  modification  which  it  has  already 
undergone.  We  may  evaporate  this  solution  at  a 
temperature  not  exeeeding50‘^  C.,  without  causing 
any  further  change  in  it ;  it  then  leaves  a  residue 
of  an  almost  black  colour,  capable  of  pulverisation, 
and  which,  when  thus  desiccated,  may  be  kept  for 
several  hoursataheatof  100° C.,  without  destroying 
its  solubility  in  water.  By  subjecting  this  solution 
to  a  temperature  of  75°,  it  is  coagulated  much  in 
the  same  way  as  serum;  if  the  solution  be  very 
concentrated,  the  coloured  liquid  which  surrounds 
the  coagulated  mass  separates  from  the  latter,  and 
coagulates  in  its  turn,  leaving  a  liquid  less  deeply 
coloured  and  of  a  yellowish  tint. 

Chlorine  decolorises  the  solution  of  this  matter. 
Alcohol  coagulates  it  in  the  same  way  as  beat.  The 
acids  act  in  a  similar  manner.  The  alkalis,  and 
also  the  acids,  form  combinations  with  it.  All  these 
characters  arc,  as  we  see,  perfectly  similar  to  those 
of  defibrinated  blood. 

Some  chemists  give  to  this  body  the  name  of 
liemaio-ylobuUne.  iSI.  Berzelius  regards  it  as  a 
veritable  combination  ;  I  think,  however,  that  we 
should  rather  consideritas  a  simple  mixture,  which 
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partakes  of  the  properties  of  its  constituents — glo- 
buline,  caseine,  albumen,  and  hematosine.  Ilune- 
feld  states  that  we  may  readily  obtain  non-coagu- 
lated  hematosine  by  treating  the  clot  of  blood  by 
ether,  thoroughly  freed  from  all  trace  of  acid,  and 
from  alcohol ;  for  this  purpose,  the  coagulum  is  to 
be  cut  into  thin  slices  and  suspended  in  ether, 
which  becomes  charged  with  the  hematosine,  and 
assumes  a  red  tint;  the  colouring  matter  is  then 
obtained  as  a  red  deposit,  but  combined  with  a 
portion  of  fatly  matter,  which  is  taken  up  from  the 
clot  by  the  ether.  If  this  ethereal  solution  be  left 
to  itself,  the  dissolved  hematosine  in  a  short  time 
passes  spontaneously  into  an  insoluble  state,  and  is 
at  first  precipitated  under  the  form  of  a  powder, 
but  before  very  long  it  becomes  coagulated  into  a 
solid  mass.  Alcohol  immediately  coagulates  the 
ethereal  solution. 

Acetic  and  phosphoric  acids,  if  diluted  with 
three  times  their  weight  of  water,  do  not  precipi¬ 
tate  this  solution ;  but  the  other  acids  throw  down 
the  hematosine  as  a  brown  substance,  and  form 
combinations  with  it.  MM.  Berzelius  and  Simon 
have  attempted,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  prepare 
hematosine  in  the  manner  above  detailed. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  coagu¬ 
lated  hematosine,  in  that  state  in  which  we  find  it 
after  its  coagulation  and  separation  from  the  albu¬ 
minoid  principles  of  the  globules.  Various  che¬ 
mists  have  endeavoured  to  isolate  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  but  not  with  much  success. 
M.  Gmelin  was  one  of  the  first  who  observed  that 
blood,  when  coagulated  by  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
treated  by  this  fluid  in  a  boiling  state,  in  excess, 
yielded  to  it  its  colouring  matter;  but  this  method 
does  not  give  it  in  a  state  of  purity.  He  after¬ 
wards  proposed  to  coagulate  the  blood  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid ;  by  reacting  on  the  coagulum 
by  alcohol,  the  hydrochlorate  of  hematosine  is  dis¬ 
solved.  M.  Lecanu  has  also  performed  a  numerous 
and  interesting  series  of  researches  on  the  blood, 
and  has  succeeded  in  isolating  this  principle  in  a 
very  perfect  manner ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  colouring  matter  thus  obtained  no  longer  ofiers 
the  properties  which  it  manifests  in  the  globule 
where  it  exists  in  a  non-coagulated  state.  There  is 
as  complete  a  change  in  its  regard  as  that  which  is 
efiected  in  the  albuminous  liquid  when  coagulated 
by  heat  or  by  acids ;  in  a  word,  it  passes,  by  the 
treatment  necessary  for  its  isolation,  from  the  state 
of  an  organized  to  that  of  an  organic  matter.  We 
shall  continue  this  subject  in  our  next  lecture. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


DR.  BUSHNAN’S  VISIT  TO  DIEFFEN- 
BACH.— NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  OPE¬ 
RATIONS  FOR  PSEUDARTHROSIS, 

Letter  I. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times,] 

Sir,— Several  years  ago  I  translated  Diefifen- 
bach’s  “  Surgical  Operations  for  the  Restoration 
of  the  Nose  ”  (Highley,  1833) ;  but  it  had  not 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
fessor  until  the  last  autumn,  when  the  state  of  his 
health  and  severe  rheumatic  pains  induced  him  to 
repair  to  the  baths  of  Wiesbaden,  where  I  was  re¬ 
siding.  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  his 
personal  acquaintance;  and  then  it  became  a 
matter  of  great  regret  that  I  had  so  long  ne¬ 
glected  to  do  so.  But  I  will  not  here  stop  to  tell 
of  the  man,  nor  of  the  operations  which  he  per¬ 
formed  while  at  Wiesbaden;  for  although  he 
came  there  for  relaxation,  and  for  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  an  enormous  practice,  little  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  him.  No  sooner  was  his  presence 
known  than  crowds  flocked  to  him  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhoods.  The  surgeons  of  the 
hospital  applied  to  him  to  perform  their  operative 
duties ;  the  lamed  and  the  crippled  from  all  parts 
sought  his  aid ;  and  patients  of  all  nations  who 
had  resorted  to  the  baths,  English  and  French, 
Russian,  Pole,  and  German,  forsaking  their  pool 
of  Bethesda,  entreated  him  to  relieve  their 
stiffened  and  distorted  joints.  Thus  I  had  many 


opportunities  of  witnessing  his  practice;  but  I 
longed  to  see  Dieflfenbach  in  his  own  “  klinik  ” — 
his  own  hospital,  in  the  theatre  from  whence  his 
name  has  become  one  of  European  celebrity, 
from  whence  so  many  thousand  unfortunates  of 
all  nations  and  of  all  languages  have  been  yearly 
dismissed,  relieved  of  the  greatest  disfigurements 
and  deformities,  and  cured  of  the  most  grave 
diseases.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  operator  in 
the  theatre,  where,  emancipating  himself  from  an 
incubus  of  surgical  absurdities  and  pedantic 
dogmas,  he  had,  with  a  few  simple  scalpels  in  his 
hand,  arrived  at  greater  results  than  any  other 
surgeon  has  ^  approached  in  any  age  or  any 
country.  And  so  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  Dieflf- 
enbach's  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Berlin ;  and, 
having  ascertained  from  him  when  his  klinik  would 
be  in  its  greatest  activity,  I  then  repaired  to  it. 
And  here  I  first  learned  how  very  few  instruments, 
and  of  what  simple  construction,  are  required  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  man  to  perform  the  most  for¬ 
midable  operations.  Some  surgeons  almost  re¬ 
quire  that  the  knife  itself  should  operate,  and 
think  their  share  of  the  business  merely  consists 
in  applying  it  to  the  part ;  while  the  chief  en¬ 
deavour  of  the  instrument-maker  seems  to  be,  by 
an  ingenious  combination  of  wheels  and  springs 
and  guides  and  guards,  to  enable  an  unqualified 
and  bungling  operator  to  play  at  surgery  with  as 
little  loss  of  life  as  possible.  But  not  so  Dieffen- 
bach :  he  never  commits  the  safety  of  a  patient  to 
the  mechanism  of  an  instrument.  His  hand, 
guided  by  a  master-mind  and  armed  with  a  simple 
scalpel,  is  quite  sufficient ;  and  thus,  whether  we 
see  him  perform  the  most  inconsiderable  or  the 
most  formidable  operations,  all  seems  so  easy,  so 
simple,  so  little  calculated  to  inspire  dread, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  think  we  could  do 
the  same  ourselves  and  with  the  like  results. 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  all  parade,  no 
dread  array  of  instruments  of  every  form  and 
shape  and  size  ;  no  fuss,  no  bustle,  no  display,  as 
with  the  older  surgeons  ;  but  a  calm  and  quiet  con¬ 
fidence  that  convinces  you  that  with  Dieflfenbach 
has  begun  a  new  surgical  era,  characterized  by  the 
abolition  of  all  complicated  apparatus,  and,  founded 
upon  a  sound  physiology,  a  greater  amount  of 
success  than  has  hitherto  been  attained. 

I  am  much  tempted  to  write  the  biography  of 
Dieflfenback — a  strange,  eventful,  and  instructive 
tale,  as  told  in  the  passages  of  his  life,  as  he  and 
others  have  related  them  to  me ;  and  I  may  pro¬ 
bably  do  so  in  the  edition  of  his  great  work  on 
Operative  Surgery  I  am  now  preparing  for  the 
English  press.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  the 
biography  of  a  great  man,  stimulating  us,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  imitate  the  deeds  it  records,  and 
warning  us,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  those  imper¬ 
fections  of  character  which  it  sometimes  displays ; 
but,  to  be  beneficial,  it  should  exhibit  all  the  phases 
of  a  man’s  character  and  career  ;  it  should  “  trace 
a  feeling  in  each  footstep,”  as  disclosed  by  Sallust 
in  his  “  Cataline”;  and  this  is  not  always  well  to 
do,  nor  expedient  to  be  done,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir.  But  to  return  from  this 
short  digression.  Diefifenbach’s  mode  of  lecturing 
is  purely  clinical,  and  therefore  most  instructive, 
particularly  to  students  who  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  leading  maxims 
of  surgery.  Again,  it  is  altogether  extempore ; 
and,  before  arriving  at  his  lecture-room,  he  does 
not  know  upon  what  new  case  he  may  have 
to  discourse.  About  150  students  attend  his 
lectures,  in  a  large  and  well-lighted  theatre,  the 
area  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  professor,  any 
toreign  visitor  or  private  friend,  and  the  clinical 
c  er  ^  A  patient  is  introduced  either  in  his  bed 
or  otherwise.  If  a  new  case,  Dieflfenbach  ex¬ 
amines  it,  or  desires  an  advanced  student  to  do  so 
and  briefly  to  describe  it.  This  done,  Dieflfen¬ 
bach  makes  his  remarks  upon  the  disease,  de- 
scn  ing  at  length  its  nature,  its  prognosis, 
diagnosis,  and  pathology  ;  the  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  pursued ;  the  opinion.s  of  others  con- 
“  ’  detailing  his  own  views,  and,  if  these 
difler  from  those  ot  others,  explaining  why  they 
do  so.  And  all  this  enriched  with  a  mass  oi 


knowledge  and  information  delivered  in  the  most 
terse  language,  alike  distinguished  for  its  energy 
and  its  truth.  This  over,  Dieflfenbach  proceeds 
to  operate — for  no  cases  are  produced  in  the 
theatre  but  those  who  are  to  be,  or  have  been, 
operated  upon — or,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  per¬ 
mits,  he  desires  an  advanced  student  to  operate, 
while  he  himself  superintends,  helping,  aiding,  and 
instructing  him.  The  operation  finished,  and 
bandages,  &c.,  applied,  the  bed  is  removed,  the 
blood  cleaned  from  the  floor,  and  another  patient 
brought  in  ;  and  in  this  manner  I  have  seen  five 
operations  in  one  sitting,  namely,  hernia,  vesico¬ 
vaginal  fistula,  two  cases  of  clubfoot,  and  an  am¬ 
putation.  I  know  no  surgical  hospital  where  so 
good  a  mode  of  instruction  is  adopted,  and  none 
where,  while  the  poor  receive  more  advantages, 
the  pupil  is  better,  if  indeed  so  well,  taught.  And 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  reputations  of 
many  English  surgeons  would  not  suffer,  while 
their  lectures  would  be  much  more  numerously 
attended,  if  they  would  follow  Dieflfenbach,  and 
occasionally  change  places  with  their  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils,  letting  them  operate  in  public, 
while  they  aided  and  guided  and  encouraged  their 
performances.  It  may  be  objected,  that  patients 
would  not  like  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
while  lying  on  an  operation-table,  and  their 
diseased  parts  exposed  to  so  many  curious  eyes ; 
and  still  less  would  they  wish  a  pupil  to  be  the 
operator;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  lecture  and  explanation  of  the  professor 
must  generally  inspire  a  great  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence,  and  his  presence  and  sanction  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  that  the  operation  was  adequately 
performed. 

Among  the  earliest  operations  I  witnessed  was 
one  for  pseudarthrosis,  or  false  joint,  caused  by  a 
disunited  fracture.  This  is  entirely  a  new  opera¬ 
tion,  and  hitherto  has  been  performed  only  by  the 
great  master  who  proposed  it.  In  each  case,  too, 
it  has  been  perfectly  successful ;  and  when  I  con¬ 
sider  its  great  importance,  and  the  difficulty  sur¬ 
geons  sometimes  experience  in  causing,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  union  of  fractured 
hones,  and  the  formidable  nature  of  a  false  joint, 
I  congratulate  myself  on  being  the  means  of 
making  known  to  the  English  profession  a  certain 
and  simple  means  by  which  to  remedy  so  serious 
an  evil.  I  shall  relate  three  cases.  The  two  for¬ 
mer  were  detailed  to  me  by  Dieflfenbach,  the  latter 
I  witnessed. 

Case  1. — In  the  winter  session  of  1845,  a 
woman,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  presented  her¬ 
self  at  the  klinik.  She  had  broken  her  thigh 
fifteen  months  previously.  On  examination,  the 
fractured  limb  was  found  to  be  nearly  three 
inches  shorter  than  its  fellow  ;  much  withered  or 
reduced  in  size,  except  at  the  fractured  part, 
where  there  was  a  soft,  circumscribed,  and  con¬ 
siderable  swelling.  The  limb  was  movable  like 
the  end  of  a  flail,  and  with  difficulty  she  dragged 
it  after  her  as  she  moved  on  crutches  ;  it  was  not 
only  useless,  but  a  positive  inconvenience,  causing 
her  frequently  to  fall,  and  to  stumble  at  every 
threshold;  the  poor  woman  earnestly  desired  its 
removal.  There  was  some  soft  callus  between 
the  fractured  bones  in  which  they  moved  as 
in  a  capsule,  but  no  bony  deposit.  Dieflfen¬ 
bach  caused  the  absorption  of  this  gristly 
matter  by  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  bones  toge¬ 
ther,  and  thus  setting  up  inflammatory  action  ; 
and,  this  object  effected,  he  attempted  to  produce 
bony  union  ;  not,  indeed,  by  the  usual  and  very 
uncertain  routine  of  very  close  and  accurate  con¬ 
tact — removing  the  ends  of  the  bones  by  excision, 
escharotics,  or  seions.  His  experience  of  gun¬ 
shot  wounds  had  taught  him,  that  when  foreign 
bodies,  as  bullets,  are  lodged  in  hones,  a  great 
quantity  of  healthy  and  hard  callus  is  always 
poured  over  them ;  and  the  experiments  of  Du- 
hamel  and  Flourens  Imd  established  the  fact, 
which  it  remained  for  the  genius  of  DietTenbach 
to  turn  to  account.  So,  having  pierced  the  leg 
with  a  small  scalpel  down  to  the  fractured  bones, 
with  a  common  gimlet  he  drilled  holes  through 
each  end  of  the  bone,  and  about  half  an  inch  from 
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each  fractured  extremity.  Into  each  of  these  holes 
he  introduced  a  small  ivory  peg,  the  same  size 
as  the  gimlet,  and  strongly  wedged  them  with  a 
few  strokes  of  a  hammer.  The  limb  was  then  ex¬ 
tended,  placed  in  splints,  and  carefully  bandaged. 
In  ten  days  it  was  apparent,  from  the  less  degree 
of  mobility  between  the  ends  of  the  fractured 
bone,  that  healthy  callus  had  been  thrown  out ; 
and  so  the  ivory  pegs  were  removed,  and  the 
wounds  allowed  to  heal.  In  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  operation,  the  patient  walked  with¬ 
out  crutches,  and  was  dismissed  cured. 

Case  II. — A  strong  hardworking  man,  aged 
thirty-one,  had  a  year  previously  broken  his  right 
humerus,  at  about  its  middle  part,  while  employed 
on  a  railroad.  No  union  had  taken  place,  and 
the  limb  was  useless.  The  same  treatment  as  in 
the  former  case  was  had  recourse  to  :  the  bones 
were  bored  with  a  gimlet,  small  ivory  pegs  in¬ 
troduced,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  removed.  In 
the  course  of  treatment,  however,  Dieffenbach  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  to¬ 
wards  bony  union,  he  therefore  introduced  smaller 
pegs  for  a  few  days ;  and  so  successful  did  the 
case  prove,  that,  twelve  weeks  from  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  pegs,  the  man  was  in  a  condition 
to  resume  his  employment. 

Case  III. — I  had  the  satisfaction  of  examining 
this  patient  and  witnessing  the  operation.  He 
was  a  robust  and  apparently  healthy  man  of  forty 
years  of  age,  who,  eighteen  mouths  previously, 
had  met  with  an  accident  upon  a  railroad,  by 
which  he  was  much  bruised  and  his  left  humerus 
fractured  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid.  The  limb 
was  perfectly  useless  and  much  withered;  the 
false  joint  was  capable  of  being  moved  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  giving  little  or  no  pain.  The  limb  bore 
the  marks  of  setons  and  issues;  and  indeed  the 
man  had  undergone  a  regular  routine  practice, 
under  the  care  of  the  surgeons  whom  he  had  con¬ 
sulted.  The  operation  was  rapidly  performed,  as 
in  the  preceding  cases,  and  the  limb  bandaged 
and  placed  in  a  sort  of  cradle.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  there  was  much  swelling  of  the  limb  and 
pain  in  the  fractured  parts,  which  were  not  as 
movable  as  before.  Ou  the  twelfth  day  it  was 
still  more  difficult  to  move  the  parts,  and  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  a  very 
stiff  joint.  Then  the  pegs  were  removed,  and  I 
did  not  again  see  the  case.  In  my  next  letter,  I 
doubt  not,  I  shall  be  able  to  report  most  fa¬ 
vourably  of  it,  and  ultimately  to  assure  the  medical 
public  of  its  successful  termination. 

Let  us  compare  these  satisfactory  results  with 
the  uncertain  and  unsuccessful  practices  which 
have  hitherto,  in  similar  cases,  been  resorted  to. 
All  are  agreed  as  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  and 
want  of  success  in  the  operation  recommended  by 
Celsus,  and  practised  in  modern  times,  of  sawing 
off  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Dr.  Physic's  proposal 
to  introduce  a  seton  between  the  fractured  ex¬ 
tremities  is  recorded  to  have  been  oftener  unsuc¬ 
cessful  than  otherwise.  Cutting  down  to  the  bones 
and  rubbing  them  with  caustic  potass  has  sig¬ 
nally  failed;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that 
hitherto  amputation  has  been  the  only  certain 
cure  for  pseudarthrosis.  Dieffenbach’s  operation, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  neither  dangerous  nor  dif¬ 
ficult,  nor  painful ;  and  it  may  be  performed,  with 
every  prospect  of  success,  by  any  one  with  suf¬ 
ficient  anatomical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  limb.  If 
I  have  not  sufficiently  explained  it,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  all  further  information  in  my  power; 
and  I  trust  soon  to  see  the  experience  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Dieflfeiibach  verified  in  England. 

I  am,  &c.  &c., 

J.  Stevenson  Bushnan,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 

Edinburgh. 

Wiesbaden,  Duchy  of  Nassau,  January,  1847. 


After  a  brilliant  anatomical  concours  at  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Gosselin  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  “  chef  des  travaux  anatomiques,”  a 
situation  which  has  been  successively  held  by 
Dupuytren,  Bedard,  Breschet,  and  Denonvilliers. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &e. 

(Continued  from  p.  282.) 

“  Nemomortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.” 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

CRIMINAL  LUNATICS. 

In  the  case  of  Greensmith,  who  strangled  four 
of  his  children,  it  appeared  that  he  laboured  under 
this  delusion,  that  it  was  better  for  him  and  for  his 
family  that  he  should  destroy  them,  and  be  him¬ 
self  executed  for  the  act,  rather  than  let  them  go 
to  the  workhouse. 

After  destroying  two  of  his  children  he  went 
down  and  sat  by  the  fire,  considering  whether  he 
might  not  be  capable  of  maintaining  two  of  them, 
and  he  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  each  of  his 
children  before  he  strangled  them.  Here  (here  was 
no  rational  motive — no  prospective  advantage — no 
anger ;  the  deed  was  caused  by,  and  was  the  act 
of,  delusion. 

Mr.  J ustice Park, in  summingup, said — “Nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  law  than  to  infer  in¬ 
sanity  from  the  very  malignity  and  atrocity  of  the 
crime ;  it  was  true  that  such  crimes  could  never  be 
committed  by  men  who  were  in  possession  and 
control  of  a  right  reason  and  a  proper  mind ;  but 
it  was  his  duty  to  infoiTn  the  j  ury,  that  the  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  reason  was  not  essential  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  legal,  any  more  than  the  moral,  respon¬ 
sibility  of  any  man :  it  being  merely  necessary 
that  the  party  should  have  sufficient  knowledge 
and  reason  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death.  Greensmith’s  sister  had  previously  la¬ 
boured  under  homicidal  insanity,  and  Dr.  Blake 
understood  that  the  grandmother  exhibited  the  same 
infirmity.  After  the  murders  he  was  composed, 
vigilant,  and  melancholic  j  he  had  a  monomaniacal 
cast  of  eye,  regarded  his  execution  without  emotion, 
but  shed  tears  when  asked  if  he  had  been  attached 
to  his  children. 

Greensmith  was  predisposed  to  insanity,  and  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  together  with  pecuniary  distress, 
brought  on  the  delusion  under  which  he  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  four  children. — For  a  full  account  of 
this  case  see  Med.  Chir.  Rev,,  p.  84,  vol.  viii. 

To  absolve  from  responsibility,  the  defect  in  mind 
must  be  unequivocal,  and  mere  dejection  of  spirits, 
or  eccentricity,  will  not  be  sufficient  for  such  a  de¬ 
fence.  Thus,  William  White  murdered  a  Miss 
Maria  Bally  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils.  She 
had  forbade  his  addresses.  Insanity  was  the  de¬ 
fence — failed — found  guilty — executed.  Here  the 
witnesses  merely  deposed  to  a  dejection  of  spirits 
previously  to  the  murder. — Collinson,  474. 

It  has  been  held  that,  to  render  a  criminal  ir¬ 
responsible,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  act  was 
irresistible ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
point  out  how  this  is  to  be  demonstrated  ! 

Who  can  reconcile  the  justice  of  this  case,  which 
occurred  in  1819?  A  young  man,  of  weak  intel¬ 
lect  and  strong  animal  passions,  was  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  a  female  superior  in  station  to  himself, 
and  was  rejected.  This  caused  ungovernable  feel¬ 
ings,  and  he  determined  on  her  murder.  He  had, 
at  the  same  time,  some  religious  ideas,  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  that  by  putting  this  woman  to  death 
he  would  send  an  unprepared  sinner  into  eternity, 
but  the  impulse  to  shed  blood  had  taken  irresistible 
possession  of  him.  There  was  a  child  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond,  and  had  often  caressed,  who,  he 
concluded,  had  fewer  sins  to  answer  lor,  and  this 
child  he  determined  should  be  the  victim.  He 
murdered  it,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to  justice. 
He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey. — See  Beck's  Med.  Jur.,  5th  ed. 
p.  435, 1836 ;  and  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  219. 

The  act  itself,  a  sufficient  proof  of  insanity,  was 
subsequently  strengthened  by  insane  notions  and 
actions,  and  there  was  absolute  raving  even  on  the 
scaffold.  This  case  must  ever  remain  a  blot  on  the 
legislation  of  this  country. 

Another  case,  which  occurred  in  Scotland  in 
1831,  should  also  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
both  j  udge  and  j  ury.  I  allude  to  John  Howison,  a 
beggar,  who  in  walking  through  a  village  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  asking  alms,  entered  the  cottage 


of  Widow  Geddes,and  soon  after  came  out  and  ran 
away ;  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  he  had 
murdered  her  with  a  spade.  He  was  apprehended 
and  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  murder. 

On  several  examinations  by  Dr.  Spens  and  Mr. 
Watson,  they  discovered  no  indications  of  insanity, 
:\o  hallucination,  but  he  appeared  to  be  of  low  and 
weak  intellect,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  great  deal 
of  cunning.  On  the  trial  it  was  proved  by  a  woman 
with  whom  he  had  lodged  six  years  previously, 
that  when  she  first  knew  him  he  was  a  hawker  of 
small  wares,  clean  in  his  person,  and  like  other 
people.  He  then  left  her  to  go  to  England,  where 
he  remained  till  within  the  last  two  months.  His 
appearance  now  was  that  of  a  beggar,  filthy  in  his 
person  and  peculiar  in  his  mind.  He  said  that  he 
had  had  a  fever  in  England,  but  no  correct  account 
of  this  could  be  obtained.  She  mentioned  some  of 
his  peculiarities :  he  was  solitary  and  silent ;  his 
only  companions  in  his  lodgings  being  a  cat  and  a 
child,  and  he  fed  both  before  eating  his  own  meal. 
He  was  very  superstitious,  salting  his  bed  and  head, 
brushing  away  the  files  with  his  hand  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  and  performing  the  same  actions  when  there 
were  none,  even  when  his  landlady  told  him  so. 
He  had  an  almost  incredible  appetite  for  food, 
usually  devouring  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  at  a  meal, 
with  one  or  two  pounds  of  bullock’s  liver,  almost 
raw  and  generally  filthy.  After  this  he  would  eat 
two  or  threepence  worth  of  bread.  He  habitually 
wounded  his  hands,  wrists,  and  arms,  with  needles 
and  pins;  and  if  he  went  to  bed  without  his 
weapons,  he  rose  and  procured  them.  In  this  state 
he  would  sally  forth,  brandishing  a  stick,  and 
playing  extravagant  tricks,  till  the  neighbours  in¬ 
terfered.  He  would  suck  tlie  blood  from  his  wrist 
after  every  two  or  three  mouthfuls  of  his  food,  and 
when  asked  why  he  ate  his  meat  so  raw,  said  he 
liked  the  blood. 

He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  become  a  Quaker  some 
weeks  before  the  murder,  andattended  the  meetings, 
paying,  however,  no  respect  to  the  worship,  but 
muttering  to  himself,  and  even  then  pricking  his 
body  with  pins  and  needles.  On  one  occasion  he 
violently  demanded  instant  admission  into  the 
Society.  He  had,  moreover,  occasionally  a  painful 
and  uneasy  feeling  in  his  head. 

Howison  was  convicted,  and  on  making  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Home-office  for  the  privilege  to  adduce 
additional  proofs  of  his  insanity,  it  was  denied. 
These  proofs  consisted  chiefiy  in  unprovoked  and 
boisterous  acts  of  violence  immediately  previous  to 
the  murder.  The  evening  before  his  execution  he 
stated  that  he  had  committed  eight  murders,  not 
one  of  which  had  ever  been  heard  of,  and  could  not 
have  occurred  without  being  known.  His  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  continued  until  his  execution ;  and 
his  uniform  answer,  both  before  and  after  trial,  was, 

“  nobody  saw  me  do  it.” — See  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  p,  45,  vol.  xxxviii. ;  also 
Beck’s  Med.  Jur.,p.  437,  fifth  edition. 

The  insanity  in  this  instance  consisted  in  a  sudden 
morbid  influence  to  commit  murder,  and  there  was 
the  absence  of  motive  ;  and  the  unsound  state  of 
mind  was  confirmed  in  several  particulars  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate,  but  was  particularly 
evidenced  in  his  wish  to  change  his  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  forms,  and  especially  in  the  folly  of  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  received  into  the  Society  of  Friends, 
when  paying  no  respect  to  their  worship,  and  not 
even  decorously  conducting  himself  before  those 
who  pay  so  close  attention  to  form ;  and  then  his 
demanding  from  them  violently  that  which  they 
only  accord  with  the  greatest  hesitancy  and  most 
prudent  circumspection,  all  prove  at  once  his  mani¬ 
fest  inconsistency  in  such  conduct. 

It  was  never  known  where  this  unfortunate  man 
had  been  when  in  England ;  and,  although  he  him¬ 
self  said  he  had  laboured  under /wer  when  there, 
it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  have  been  under 
confinement  for  madness,  and  may,  indeed,  have 
actually  made  his  escape  from  some  lunatic  asylum. 
Altogether  this  case  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
reflects  no  credit  either  upon  the  medical  men,  the 
judge,  or  the  authorities  at  the  Home-office. 

I  cannot  here  consistently  omit  a  case  which  oc¬ 
casioned  much  excitement  in  Paris :  it  is  that  of 
Louis  Papavoine,  a  young  man,  who  was  always 
melancholic,  and  suffered  from  the  hallucination 
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that  his  father  was  not  dead  but  buried  alive ;  and 
his  conduct  occasionally  so  frightened  his  mother 
that  she  avoided  eating  with  him. 

Business  called  him  to  Paris,  and  it  is  to  be  re* 
marked  that  amongst  his  baggage  he  packed  up 
two  commofti  tahle -knives.  He  transacted  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  Paris,  appears  to  have  been  very  reeluse, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  he  went  to  the 
Forest  of  Vincennes.  Hera  he  met  a  female  walk¬ 
ing  with  her  two  boys,  of  the  respective  ages  of  five 
and  six.  A  young  woman  walking  by  at  the  time, 
noticing  the  children,  wished  to  caress  them,  and 
then  continued  her  walk.  Papavoine  followed  her 
and  said — “  Do  you  know  whose  children  you  were 
caressing?”  She  replied,  “  We  may  caress  chil¬ 
dren  without  knowing  whose  they  are.”  He  then 
left  her  and  went  to  a  cutler’s  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  purchased  a  knife ;  he  then  returned,  and  with 
a  pale  and  haggard  countenance  met  the  mother, 
and  said  to  her,  “  Your  walk  is  soon  finished,” 
and  then  plunged  the  knife  into  the  breast  of 
one  of  the  children.  The  mother  immediately  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  her  umbrella,  but  he  succeeded  in 
stabbing  the  other  child ;  both  died,  and  the 
assassin  escaped  into  the  wood,  and  was  arrested 
some  hours  after,  having  just  previously  asked  of 
a  soldier  if  his  clothes  were  soiled. 

On  examination  he  denied  the  crime,  and  persisted 
in  it  for  a  month,  when  he  said  hehad  important  dis¬ 
closures  to  make,  but  only  before  two  Royal  Prin¬ 
cesses.  This  being  refused,  he  said,  he  had  committed 
a  mistake  in  murdering  these  children,  having  in¬ 
tended  to  destroy  those  of  the  Duke  de  Berri.  This 
was  considered  as  an  artifice  to  prove  his  insanity. 
He  now  became  very  furious  in  prison,  got  out  of 
bed  atnight,searche(ifor  aknife,and  even  attempted 
to  set  fire  to  his  bed.  His  keeper  having  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  momentarily  left  a  door  open  to  admit  fresh 
air,  he  escaped,  and  rushed  into  a  room  containing 
several  prisoners,  snatched  a  knife,  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  them,  gave  him  three  wounds,  and  was  ouly 
prevented  murdering  him  by  the  interference  of 
those  present. 

The  public  prosecutor  saw  in  all  this  “  a  criminal 
who  sought  in  new  crimes  a  justification  of  pre¬ 
vious  guilt.”  He  was  tried  on  the  25th  of  Feb., 
1825,  on  two  indictments — for  murder,  and  for  an 
attempt  to  kill. 

At  the  bar  he  was  calm,  but  sad  j  confessed  the 
murder,  but  said  he  was  not  himself ;  that  it  was 
unpremeditated,  that  he  did  not  know  the  infants, 
and  that  if  he  had  designed  to  kill  them  he  would 
have  carried  with  him  the  knives  he  had  brought 
from  the  country ;  that  he  was  insane  when  he 
committed  the  act,  but  that  on  its  execution  he 
became  conscious  of  its  enormity.  It  appeared 
that  his  father  had  been  subject  to  paroxysms  of 
mania. 

As  to  the  attack  on  his  fellow-prisoners,  he 
stated,  he  was  in  a  state  of  fury  from  confinement 
and  bad  treatment.  His  conduct  in  prison  was  such 
as  to  frighten  the  soldiers  who  acted  as  his  guard; 
and  the  keeper  said  he  had  never  seen  a  prisoner’s 
hair  in  such  a  state— it  literally  bristled. 

His  advocate,  M.  Paillet,  dwelt  on  his  previous 
illness,  his  misfortunes,  his  hallucination,  the  appa¬ 
rent  want  of  premeditation,  and  considered  this  a 
case  of  monomania  without  delirium,  and  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  him,  but  not  to 
send  him  to  the  scaffold. 

In  half  an  hour  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  on  both  indictments.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  was  executed  on  the  I9th  of  March. 
— Beck’s  Med.  J xirisp.,  p.  440.  Carnes  Celebres,  tom. 
i.,  pp.  203,  290. 

Now,  in  this  case  the  father  had  been  insane,  and 
when  this  young  man  left  home  Ms  mother  wrote 
to  Paris,  to  request  that  he  should  be  watched.  On 
the  day  of  trial  he  made  an  ingenious  defence, 
though  not  strictly  correct,  but  this  afforded  no  in¬ 
ference  of  his  sanity  a  month  previously.  We  know 
he  was  the  subject  of  hallucination,  although  no 
proof  existed  of  his  delusion  being  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  act.  It  is  a  fearful  responsibility  a 
person  undertakes  who  defines  the  exact  degree  of 
insanity  necessary  to  exculpate  a  criminal ;  and  in 
such  cases  there  must  necessarily  be  considerable 
doubt,  and  hence  Esquirol  considered  Pa4)avoine 
was  responsible  when  he  committed  tlie  act,  and 
Georget  thought  him  insane. 


I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  M.  Georget,  that 
partial  insanity  excludes  all  responsibility  from 
the  affected  individual  for  his  actions ;  and  Dr. 
Prichard  leaning,  I  believe,  somewhat  to  this  view, 
says,  p.  174,  partial  insanity,  “  or  monomania,  is 
generally  accompanied  by  the  state  which  I  have 
described  as  constituting  moral  insanity,”  and 
lie  considers,  while  too  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  particular  error  which  clouds  the 
understanding,  or  to  the  disordered  state  of  the 
intellect  dr  judging  and  reasoning  powers,  too 
little  notice  is  withheld  from  the  moral  state,  the 
disposition,  and  the  habits.  Pinel  gives  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  was  encouraged  by  his  mother  in 
every  caprice  and  passion ;  he  was  most  violent 
when  opposed,  and  even  put  to  death  any  animal 
that  displeased  him.  He  was  always  engaged  in 
quarrels,  and  at  last  actually  murdered  a  woman 
who  had  offended  him.  He  was  tried,  this  evidence 
adduced,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  impri¬ 
sonment  in  the  Bic6tre. 

Every  person  proved  insane  is  considered  so 
while  there  is  a  probability  of  a  relapse;  and  it  is 
even  questionable  whether  a  person  can  dispose  of 
his  property  or  perform  civil  acts  during  the  pla¬ 
cid  intervals,  as  some  even  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
perfectly  lucid  interval ;  and  yet,  if  during  the 
same  period  a  man  commit  a  criminal  act,  he  is 
responsible.  Now,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  in  homicidal  insanity  the  lucid  intervals  are 
often  of  great  length,  but  cerebral  irritation  still 
remains,  and  from  some  accidental  excitement  this 
dangerous  tendency  often  irresistibly  and  suddenly 
manifests  itself,  and  that  even  from  a  very  simple 
cause,  such  as  an  extra  glass  of  wine,  or  from  some 
slight  thwarting  or  provocation.  Of  course  the 
shorter  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  the 
less  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  irresponsibility  of  such 
a  maniac.  The  insane  are  never  exempt  from  a 
liability  to  paroxysms,  and  generally  it  will  be 
found  the  crimes  they  commit  are  from  sudden 
provocation. 

Should  any  person  who  is  insane,  whether  under 
Commission,  the  inhabitant  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
or  even  if  at  large,  be  held  responsible  for  his 
crimes?  Should  not  every  lunatic  necessarily  be 
considered  irresponsible  ?  Who  is  to  decide  that 
because  an  insane  man  may  be  capable  of  dictating 
a  letter,  or  of  taking  part  in  an  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion^ — ^perhaps  even  with  great  subtlety  and  in¬ 
genuity — who  can  decide  that  he  is  consequently  the 
master  of  all  his  actions?  Who  can  determine 
when  a  man  has  been  once  dangerous,  however 
rational  he  may  appear  either  before  or  after  the 
murder  he  has  committed,  that  he  did  not  at  the 
time  suffer  from  a  paroxysm?  Has  it  not  happened 
that  the  very  execution  of  the  wish  has,  on  its 
completion,  restored  the  maniac  to  his  senses?  Is 
not  the  same  often  seen  in  drunkenness,  where  suf¬ 
ficient  has  been  taken  powerfully  to  excite  but  not 
to  deaden  the  feelings,  that  a  man  in  his  drunken 
paroxysm  stabs  another,  or  puts  a  bullet  through 
him,  and  seeing  his  victim  fall,  he  is  so  horrified 
thereat  that  he  immediately  beeomes  sobered  ?  We 
know  how  prone  maniacs  are  to  paroxysms;  we 
remember  how  violent  are  the  antipathies  they 
often  take,  frequently  at  the  first  glance ;  and  we 
cannot  forget  that  a  lunatic  who  holds  erroneous 
opinions  on  one  point  cannot  be  expected  to  ex¬ 
ercise  so  sound  a  judgment  on  other  matters  as  we 
reasonably  demand  from  a  sane  man. 

It  really  seems  a  mere  mockery  of  j  ustice  for  a 
judge  and  Jury  to  investigate  the  degree  of  insanity 
in  criminal  cases;  what  they  shouid  do  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  criminal  is  or  is  not  insane.  They 
never  can,  and  they  never  will,  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  reasonable  irresponsibility  or 
^e  just  responsibility  of  a  lioinicidal  lunatic. 
Evidence,  both  general  and  medical,  should  be 
heard,  and  the  jury  should  decide  as  to  whether 
the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  of  sound  mind ;  and 
if  at  all  insane,  and  this  can  be  proved,  the  jury 
should  so  find. 

No  person,  however,  should  be  at  large  after 
committing  a  serious  crime,  for  which,  if  sane,  he 
would  be  punished.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  is 
enacted,  1  hat  in  case  any  person  charged  with 
treason,  murder,  or  felony',  proving  to  be  insane  at 
the  time  of  commission  of  such  ollencc,bc  acquitted, 


the  jury  are  to  declare  whether  he  was  acquitted 
by  them  on  account  of  insanity ;  and,  if  they  so  find, 
the  Court  shall  order  him  to  be  kept  in  custody  till 
his  Majesty’s  pleasure  be  known.” — Stat.  39  and 
40  Geo.  III.,  c.  94,  s.  1. 

Surely  here  is  power  enough  for  a/mwane  judge  ; 
the  law  requires  no  alteration ;  the  act  is  amply 
sufficient  to  protect  the  public,  and  to  prevent  the 
lunatic  from  again  committing  serious  crimes;  and 
no  one  can  doubt,  that  all  persons  who  commit  a 
deed  worthy  of  death  should  be  confined  for  life, 
even  though  subsequently  becoming  sane,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  relapses  not  unfrequently 
occur.  Such  confinement  is  not  for  punishment, 
but  for  the  public  protection  ;  and  it  yet  })OS8CS8es 
the  advantage  of  operating  as  a  check  and  as  an 
example :  no  person  would  voluntarily  enter  any 
asylum  as  a  prisoner  for  life. 

We  consider  that  the  judges  have  been  in  error 
in  their  charges  to  the  jury,  and  that  it  has  been  in 
their  power  to  point  out  with  greater  comprehen¬ 
siveness  the  various  shades  of  insanity ;  we  all 
know  how  much  depends  upon  the  charge,  and  we 
would  strongly  recommend  the  judges,  ere  trying 
another  case  where  there  is  the  least  doubt 
respecting  the  prisoner’s  state  of  mind,  to  visit 
lunatics  themselves,  and  there  learn  the  acuteness, 
the  subtlety,  the  design,  the  genius,  so  often  mani¬ 
fested  by  them. 

Should  a  person  be  left  for  execution  when  in¬ 
sane,  even  though  the  act  be  committed  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  resulted  from  his  hallucination  ? 
How  much  uncertainty  there  usually  is  in  such 
cases.  Although  such  lunatics  may  appear  talented, 
nay  brilliant,  they  may  even  “  mock  the  wisdom  of 
the  wisest  in  judicial  trials,”  and  yet  be  very  weak 
in  judgment;  and,  if  this  judgment  is  impaired, 
how  can  such  a  man  be  accountable  ?  Lord 
Erskine,  in  Hadfield’s  case,  said — “  In  all  the  cases 
which  have  filled  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most 
complicated  considerations,  the  lunatics  and  other 
insane  persons,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
them,  have  not  only  had  the  most  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  and  recollection  of  all  the  relations  they 
stood  in  towards  others,  and  of  the  acts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  lives,  but  have  in  general  been 
remarkable  for  subtlety  and  acuteness.”  Why 
should  we  distinguish  between  civil  and  criminal 
responsibility  ?  Surely  the  question  may  be  raised, 
if  a  man  is  not  capable  of  performing  a  civil  act,  if 
his  judgment  is  so  defective  that  he  is  considered 
incompetent  to  perform  a  civil  right,  how  can  such 
a  person  be  responsible  for  any  other  act  ?  Why 
should  he  be  held  non  compos  in  one  court,  and  be 
condemned  as  of  sound  mind  under  another  juris¬ 
diction  ?  A  hundred  years  hence,  such  a  glaring 
inconsistency  will  be  laughed  at,  will  not  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  possible:  that  a  man  is  so 
mad  that  he  cannot  marry,  he  cannot  make  a 
will,  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  property,  but  still 
this  very  madman  may  be  held  responsible  for 
any  criminal  act. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  it  has  been  urged  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  spare  a  criminal,  even  if  lu¬ 
natic  ;  that  punishment  should  take  effect,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  But  as  an  example,  an 
execution  is  a  mere  mockery,  it  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less;  it  has  no  beneficial  effect  upon  those  who 
hear  of,  and  much  less  on  those  who  actually  wit¬ 
ness,  these  executions;  and  be  it  remembered  these 
latter,  after  all,  generally  supply  the  next  criminal 
for  the  scaffold  ;  and,  if  so  little  effect  is  produced 
by  executions  on  those  held  to  be  of  sound  mind, 
what  influence  can  be  anticijtated  when  a  criminal 
is  acknowledged  to  be  insatie? 

The  terror  of  death  does  not  often  haunt  the 
wicked  and  the  ignorant ;  and  infidelity  and  igno¬ 
rance  are  so  prevalent,  that  large  masses  of  our 
population  scarcely  know  of  a  future  state ;  to  be 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  an  offended  God,  is 
nothing  terrible  to  them ;  and  hence  these  mise¬ 
rable  criminals  often  meet  death  on  the  scaffold 
with  what  is  called  courage,  but  it  is  insensibility 
to  danger.  It  is  very  true  a  longer  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  sentence  and  the  execution  is  now 
humanely  allowed,  and  that  this  time  is  employed 
by  a  chaplain  or  other  philanthropic  persons  in 
teaching  a  criminal  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  this, 
although  it  may  benefit  the  individual,  docs  not 
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act  upon  the  community,  and  in  no  way  tends  to 
mitigate  or  diminish  future  crime;  and, unhappily, 
these  offers  of  mercy  are  often  blasphemously  re¬ 
jected  by  one  even  condemned  to  death  :  thus 
proving  that  instruction  which  might,  if  given  in 
early  youth,  have  rendered  the  culprit  an  honest 
and  useful  member  of  society,  cannot  now  in  any 
way  soften  his  obdurate  heart. 

The  inutility  and  inefficacy  of  an  execution,  under 
any  circumstances,  as  an  example,  is  very  evident 
inacaso  which  occurred  on  the  SOlhof  March, 1846. 
The  following  are  the  facts;— A  young  man  had 
killed  his  master  by  shooting  him  with  a  pistol;  he 
had  long  harboured  the  design,  and,  even  after 
being  condemned  and  left  for  execution,  had  formed 
a  plan  for  murdering  in  his  prison  a  3’ouiig  woman 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate,  and  who  had 
been  called  as  a  witness  against  him. 

When  on  the  scaffold  he  bowed  twice  to  the  spec¬ 
tators,  who  loudly  cheered  him,  and  he  would  have 
repeated  his  obeisance,  had  he  not  been  admonished 
by  the  chaplain. 

It  appears  this  young  murderer  had  attended 
every  execution  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  several  years  ! 
Now,  I  ask,  what  effect  had  these  executions  upon 
him?  How  did  his  death  upon  the  scaffold  in¬ 
fluence  the  numerous  spectators?  Did  they  feel 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  a  fellow-creature  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  few  seconds  before  his  Maker  ?  Why, 
they  were  delighted  at  his  sang  froid,  they  cheered 
him,  they  did  all  they  could  to  prove  how  highly 
they  applauded  his  coolness,  his  determination ;  and, 
thinking  nothing  of  the  catiee  that  brought  liiin  to 
the  scaffold,  sent  him  out  of  this  world  amidst  a 
thousand  plaudits.  This  is  not  a  rare  instance  of 
insensibility  to  danger,  for  courage  is  not  its  name. 
Numbers  who  suffer  on  the  scaffold  care  for  nothing 
in  this  world  or  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

Crime  is  generally  associated  with  ignorance, 
and  ignorance  may  be  removed  by  education. 

It  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  occupy  more  time 
in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  inutility  of  execu¬ 
tions  when  the  criminal  is  acknowledged  to  be  in¬ 
sane,  were  it  not  that  so  much  prejudice  and  so 
mvch  precedental  folly  exists  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  this  leads  to  such  unhappy  consequences. 

A  lunatic,  fancying  he  foresees  destruction, 
murders  three  or  four  children  and  then  commits 
suicide;  or  a  lover  murders  his  paramour  and  then 
falls  by  his  own  band  ;  or  a  husband  at  once  puts  an 
end  to  the  supposed  infidelity  of  his  wife,  and  then 
terminates  his  own  existence.  The  feeling  may 
occur  at  once,  and  be  immediately  put  into  execu¬ 
tion,  but  more  generally  the  same  impulses  occur, 
but  are  at  first  controlled.  These  recur  with  in¬ 
creased  power,  often  inducing  the  possessed  to  warn 
his  friends  or  nearest  relatives,  or  the  individual 
himself  against  whom  he  harbours  deadly  designs, 
when,  if  restraint,  removal,  and  separation  are 
early  employed,  recovery  often  occurs,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort ;  but,  if  neglected,  the  sacrifice 
of  one  or  more  lives  but  too  frequently  has  resulted. 

Now,  it  is  asked,  can  it  be  j)resumed  for  one 
moment  to  be  right,  to  hold  such  a  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  actions?  Is  be  accountable  for 
the  deeds  he  has  committed  ?  Or  can  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  leave  him  for  execution  as  a 
warning  to  other  madmen?  Why,  the  warnings  of 
executions  are  useless  as  such,  even  to  those  held 
to  be  sane.  How  often  are  felonies  committed  at 
the  moment  a  felon  is  expiating  his  crime  upon 
the  scaffold.  At  a  recent  execution,  which  occurred 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  a  young  man  leaves  the  place  of 
execution,  and  on  the  same  night  commits  the  very 
deed  for  which  he  had  seen  the  murderer  suffer  on 
that  morning,  and  was  himself  very  soon  after 
executed  upon  the  same  spot!  If  punishment  by 
death  does  not  restrain  the  sane,  is  it  likely  to  in¬ 
fluence  those  proved  to  be  lunatic  ? 

A  Hindoo  devotee,  a  man  of  amiable  character, 
desired  his  wife  and  children  one  afternoon  to  take 
a  walk  on  the  beach,  from  whence,  he  said,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  accompany  them  on  a  longer  journey. 
She  inquired  whither?  and  he  informed  her,  that 
his  God  had  invited  him  to  heawen,  and  to  take 
his  family  with  him,  and  that  they  were  to  go  by 
water,  and  set  out  by  Back  Bay.  Perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  explanation,  the  wife  proceeded  with 


her  children  to  the  sacrifice.  The  parents  drove 
the  two  elder  children  into  the  sea,  and  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  waves;  they  then  drowned  the 
two  younger,  who  were  infants  ;  the  wife  walked  in 
and  perished, and  the  hnsbanrl  wasdelibferately  fol¬ 
lowing  her,  when  he  suddenly  recollected  that  the 
disappearance  of  a  whole  family  would  occasion 
inquiry  from  the  English  Government,  and  might 
involve  his  neighbours  in  some  trouble;  so  he  de¬ 
termined  to  step  back  and  inform  them  of  the 
circumstance  before  he  completed  the  sacrific^ 
His  Hindoo  neighbours  heard  the  story  with 
characteristic  insensibility,  and  perhaps  admired 
the  act ;  but  a  Mussulman  was  present,  and  took 
the  enthusiast  before  a  magistrate.  He  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  tor  murder ;  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  sentence,  and  only  re¬ 
gretted  that  it  occasioned  an  unpleasant  delay  in 
his  passing  to  heaven. 

Imprisonment  or  transportation  would  probably 
be  more  eflicacious  in  deterring  tliese  religious 
fanatics  from  such  Ueatbenisb  sacrifices.  About 
half  a  century  ago,  a  most  misciiievous  religious 
madness  broke  out  in  Denmark,  which  rapidly 
spread,  being  higlily  infectious.  The  persons  who 
were  influenced  by  it  believed  that  they  should  en¬ 
sure  their  own  salvation  by  committing  murder  and 
suffering  death;  and,  that  they  might  avoid  the 
danger  of  sending  any  soul  out  oi  the  world  in  an 
unprepared  state,  they  selected  children  for  their 
victims.  Such  madmen  were  not  to  be  deterred  by 
capital  punishment,  death  being  what  they  sought ; 
they  were  therefore  sentenced  to  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  this  put  a  stop  to  the  frenzy. 

It  has  been  held  that,  even  if  a  Commission  of 
Lunacy  has  been  granted,  the  lunatic  may  not 
murder  with  impunity  ;  he  must  be  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  good  and  evil.  As  the  law 
is  now  held,  a  lunatic  is  responsible  for  any  cri¬ 
minal  act  he  may  commit  during  a  lucid  interval. 
Many  physicians  deny  the  existence  of  lucid  inter¬ 
vals,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Haslam,  after 
twenty-five  years’ experience ;  however,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  lucid  intervals  do  exist;  and  a 
question  is  often  raised,  whether  a  man  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  perfectly  healthy  mind  during  a 
lucid  interval,  which  is  considered  bj'  some  to  be 
impossible.  While  quiet,  such  a  person  perceives 
and  judges  pretty  accurately  ;  but  let  anytlung 
excite  him,  and  the  disease  often  at  once  recurs  ; 
the  brain  is  irritable,  and,  as  Dr.  Combo  says,  this 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  as  the  heaviest  re¬ 
sponsibility  iias  been  incurred  by  lunatics  who 
have  committed  crimes  during  such  an  interval; 
and  this  appears  also  to  accord  with  an  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Prichard. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  in  a  civil  as  well  a  criminal  point  of  view; 
and  it  is  only  just,  again  to  state,  that  in  homicidal 
insanity  the  lucid  intervals  are  often  of  great 

length.  "  ... 

Another  point  worthy  of  deep  consideration  is, 
whether  a  criminal  lunatic  should  be  punished  for 
a  criminal  act,  committed  shortly  before  bis  attack 
— whether  it  is  not  most  probable  that  the  e.rime  re¬ 
sulted  from  latent  insanity,  which  possibly  de¬ 
veloped  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  criminal  act, 
the  insanity  being  only  suspected  or  proved  within 
a  short  time  after  the  crime.  Of  course  there  must 
be  some  limit  to  this  period  of  incubation,  but  it 
is  a  subject  worthy  of  grave  inquiry. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
DIABETES. 

By  M.  BOUCHARDAT. 

Translated  for  the  Medical  Times  by  ALFUfiD  MABK- 
XVICK,  Esq.,  Surseon  to  the  Wesleni  German  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  formeily  Extenie  to  the  Venereal  Hospital, 

Paris,  &c.  ...  , 

(Continued  from  p.  223.) 

ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  FECUEENTS,  AND  ON 
THE  PART  THEY  PERFORM  IN  NUTRITION. 

After  albuminous  substances,  fecula  periorms  the 
most  important  part  in  the  alimentation  of  man 
and  of  domestic  animals.  It  may  be  said,  with¬ 
out  any  exaggeration,  that  the  greatest  progress 
towards  avoiding  famine  has  been  to  increase  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  feculent  matters,  it  is  necessary,  there* 
fore,  to  know  how  they  are  digested,  and  to 
tain  their  part  in  nutrition.  The  researdifCV*^  . 
about  to  relate  have  been  undertaktV 
view. 

The  subject  is  naturally  divided  into  ;hv(^^r*9  t 
first,  the  digestion  of  raw  fecula  ;  ^eeoiSfij  .the 
digestion  of  cooked  fecula.  First,  tbe^yr  -'  V-- 
ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  RAW  SlAjlCtt- 

1.  If  a  person  ingest  for  two  or  three  \lav3''atarc'h 
mixed  with  cold  water,  and  the  excreiireiititibusA 
matters  be  afterwards  examined  with  a  mifcil^sc^ 

,  grains  of  starch  will  be  discovered  unacted  on,  • '  t’i.'S 

2.  We  gave  a  dog  starch  mixed  with  watel-^tlis 
excrements  presented  under  the  microscope  nu¬ 
merous  grains  of  starch  in  their  natural  state. 

3.  We  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog, 
into  which  a  fistulous  opening  had  been  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ingenious  proceeding  of  M.  Blondlot, 
a  small  linen  sac  filled  with  potato  starch.  At  the 
^nd  of  twenty-four  hours  it  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  grains  of  starch  were  found  entire.  These  ex¬ 
periments  are  in  accordance  with  those  published 
by  M .  Blondlot  in  his  work. 

4.  Some  potato  starch  was  mixed  with  some 
gastric  juice  obtained  by  giving  raw  meat  to  a  dog 
having  a  stomachal  fistula.  Tiie  mixture  was  left 
for  twenty-four  iiours  at  a  temperature  varying 


unaltered. 

5  and  6.  Some  starch  was  mixed  with  water,  con¬ 
taining  in  one  case  0*001  ol  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
in  the  other,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  Both  mixtures  were  exposed  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  a  temperature  of  38°.  The 
microscope  again  showed  the  grains  of  starch  to 
have  been  unacted  on. 

It  has  been  proved  by  one  of  us,  that  the^  dit- 
ferent  membranes  which  form  a  part  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus,  either  of  man  or  dogs,  have  not, 
any  more  than  the  gastric  juice,  tlie  power  of  rup¬ 
turing  the  integuments  of  grains  ot  starch  at  the 
temperature  of  38°. 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  that  grains  ot  starch 
pass,  in  great  part,  unaltered  into  the  digestive 
apparatus  both  of  man  and  of  the  dog.  Is 
this  a  reason  why  feeulents  may  not  be  wrefully 
employed  as  food  for  these  animals?  No,  in¬ 
deed,  but  we  consider  it  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
feeulents  are  not,  generally  speaking,  an  aliment 
for  man  and  the  carnivorous  animals  until  alter 
their  integaments  have  been  broken  by  coetion. 
We  will  now  pass  on  to  those  animals  which  Oigest 
raw  starch,  and  among  these  we  will  allude  to  the 
herbivorous  animals  among  the  mammalia,  and  the 


illinaceous  tribe  among  birds.  ... 

A  strong  adult  male  rabbit  was  placed  for  two 
lontbs  on  a  diet  consisting  of  raw  potatoes  cut 
ito  slices,  and  rolled  in  a  mixture  of  potato  sUirch 
Kl  bran  deprived  of  any  adherent  farinaceous 
ri'nciple.  This  rabbit  was  killed  three  hours  after 
good  meal,  by  dividing  the  medulla  oblongata. 
ytomocA.— This  was  filled  by  a  grey  pappy  matter 

liicb  strongly  reddened  litmus-i)aper,  and  presented 

iider  the  microscope  the  potato  parenchyma  and 
iirnerous  grains  of  starch  in  a  perfectly  unaltered 
ate.  The  pap  contained  in  tlie  stomach  was  ex- 
ressed,  and  the  liquid  repeatedly  filtered  so  as  to 
itain  it  perfectly  limpid.  On  being  D'^'i  exa- 
,ined,  it  was  found  to  have  a  density  of  1  Op  at 
,e  temperature  of  50°  F.  Observed  in  a  tube  of 
)0  milliin.,  by  means  of  M.  Biot  s  apparatus,  it 
ive  evidence  of  a  rotation  towards  the  left,  al- 
lough  to  a  very  slight  extent  oMy,  "“t  being 
;ore  than  -  1°  <?•  This  liquid  became  slightly 
oublcd  when  heated  to  212  b.,andletfall  a  preci- 
itate  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  of  solu- 
ons  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  prussiate  ot 

The  starch  appeared  to  us  to  haveleft  the  stomach 
laltered.  In  this  viscus  the  first  stage  only  of 
gestion  had  been  accomplished.  The  acid 
■  the  stomach  had  dissolved  the  albumen  of  the 
)tato,  as  was  proved  by  the  rotation  towards  le 
ft  band,  the  microscopical  examination  ot  tlie 

sidue,  and  the  reactions  above  mentioned. 

Small  I«/esD'nes.— These  were  entirely  filled  by 
mucous  pappy  matter  of  a  greyish  colour,  having 
iroughoiit  an  evident  alkaline  reaction.  Ihe  mi- 
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crpswpical  examination  of  this  pappy  matter  was 
verjr  interesting.  Some  of  the  grains  of  starch 
werh  still  found  entire,  and  tolerably  abundant, 
especially  near  the  pylorus  ;  others  were  observed 
fissured  in  several  places,  having  the  appearance  of 
pears  into  which  incisions  had  been  made  with 
a  sharp  instrument ;  some  were  deformed,  while 
others  were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Tincture 
of  iodine  produced  on  the  entire  and  fissured 
grains  the  characteristic  colour.  Besides  the  grains 
of  starch,  some  excessively  small  globules,  less  than 
of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  were  met  with, 
which  became  coloured  yellow  by  tincture  of 
iodine. 

The  pappy  matter  contained  in  the  small  in¬ 
testines  was  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol,  and  the  mixture,  after  standing  twenty- 
four  hours,  filtered.  Examined  in  a  tube  of  300 
millimetres  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to  have  any 
appreciable  action  on  polarized  light.  On  evapo¬ 
rating  the  alcohol  a  brownish  extract  was  left,  of  a 
bitter  taste.  It  was  redissolved  in  water,  and  one 
half  of  the  solution  mixed  with  yeast,  but  there 
was  no  evident  sign  of  any  alcoholic  fermentation. 
The  other  half  was  heated  to  212°,  F.,  with  Fromm- 
herz’s  liquid,  and  a  very  slight  reduction  was  the 
result. 

The  residue,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  was  treated  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water.  This  liquid  also  had 
no  apparent  action  on  polarized  light.  A  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture 
kept  for  anhour  at  the  temperature  of  212°  F.  The 
acid  was  then  separated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
and  Frommherz’s  reagent  added  to  the  solution.  A 
very  distinct  reduction  was  observed,  (a)  It  is  in 
the  small  intestines  of  the  rabbit  that  the  principal 
modifications  take  place,  by  which  fecula  is  ren- 
de.-ed  soluble  in  water.  The  conditions  which 
favour  these  modifications,  and  which  are  here  com¬ 
bined,  are — 1.  A  temperatureof  about  104°  F.;  2.  A 
slight  alkaline  condition  of  the  ambient  liquid; 
3.  The  presence  of  a  principle  having  an  action 
similar  to  diastase,  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
already  treated  of.  (b)  Under  the  influence  of  these 
three  conditions  combined,  the  integuments  of  the 
fecula  are  ruptured,  and  the  fecula  itself  converted, 
the  greater  portion  into  dextrine,  and  the  lesser 
portion  into  glucose. 

Cmcum. — This  organ  and  its  voluminous  appen¬ 
dix  were  filled  with  a  pappy  matter,  of  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  liquid  paste,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  a 
very  weak  acid  reaction,  but  which  became  very 
marked  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  Examined 
under  the  microscope,  this  paste  also  presented  the 
grains  of  starch  in  an  entire  state,  but  few  in 
number;  the  very  minute  globules  were  very  nu¬ 
merous. 

The  paste  was  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  the  liquid  repeatedly  filtered  ;  still  it 
never  passed  through  clear,  owing  to  the  transuda¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  extremely  minute  globules.  On 
adding  tincture  of  iodine  to  this  opaque  liquor  a 
very  distinct  violet  colour  was  produced. 

The  caecal  liquid  was  never  sufficiently  limpid 
for  examination  with  the  polarizing  apparatus.  We 
submitted  it  to  the  following  tests A  portion  was 
evaporated  slowly  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract 
and  then  taken  up  by  alcohol  at  85°.  On  evapo¬ 
rating  the  alcoholic  strainings,  a  coloured  residue 
trifling  in  amount,  was  left,  which  was  redissolved 
in  water.  To  one  half  of  the  solution  yeast  was 
added,  but  no  evident  fermentation  was  the  result. 
The  other  half  was  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of 
Frommherz’s  reagent,  and  a  very  apparent  reduc¬ 
tion  was  observed. 

The  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  was  taken  up 
by  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  boiled  with  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  by  means  of  the  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
then  again  boiled  with  Frommherz’s  reagent :  a 
very  considerable  reduction  was  obtained.  There- 
forc,  besides  the  insoluble  remains,  the  globules,  and 

(a)  In  the  experiments  we  have  related  we  have 
abstracted  the  mucous  and  albuminous  matters 
contained  in  the  small  intestines. 

(b)  See  VORMedical  Times,  vol.  xv.,  p.  67.  On  the 
Functions  of  the  Pancreas,  and  on  its  Influence  on 
the  Digestion  of  Feculents. 


the  disorganized  starch,  there  exists  in  the  paste 
contained  in  the  caecum  and  the  ileo-caecal  ap¬ 
pendix,  dextrine  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  glu¬ 
cose.  We  also  detected  in  these  matters  the 
presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Another  portion  of  the  liquid  obtained  from  the 
washings  of  the  pa^te  contained  in  the  caecum  was 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  then  taken  up 
by  strong  alcohol  and  the  liquid  acidulated  by 
adding  to  it  some  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  al¬ 
cohol.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid 
was  filtered,  and  then  saturated  with  very  finely 
powdered  litharge,  after  having  been  previously 
mixed  with  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  alcohol 
had  been  eliminated.  The  lead  solution  was  de¬ 
composed  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  liquid  then  presented  a  very  weak  acid  re¬ 
action.  It  was  evaporated  to  drive  off  the  sui- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  when  it  had  the  appearance  of 
an  acid  syrup.  This  was  the  lactic  acid  such  as 
M.  Berzelius  had  obtained  it  in  his  analysis  of  the 
blood.  It  was  saturated  with  a  few  drops  of  baryta 
water,  and  the  salt  of  baryta  formed,  carefully  de¬ 
composed  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  On 
evaporating  the  supernatant  liquor,  some  fine 
crystals  of  lactate  of  zinc  were  obtained. 

The  large  intestines  contained  solid  excremen- 
titious  matter,  in  which,  with  the  naked  eye,  we 
easily  detected  the  remains  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  potato ;  and  with  the  microscope  and  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  a  few  grains  of  starch  still  entire. 

Blood. — A  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood 
was  examined.  The  serum  was  colourless,  not 
milky,  transparent,  and  had  a  strong  alkaline  re¬ 
action.  The  blood  was  diluted  with  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  coagulated  by  heat ;  the  liquid  then 
filtered  and  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  was 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and 
afterwards  taken  up  by  alcohol ;  and  the  residue 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  strain¬ 
ings  redissolved  in  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
Frommherz’s  reagent  at  212o  F.  had  been  added.  A 
slight  reduction  was  observed.  The  residue,  in¬ 
soluble  in  alcohol,  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
was  subsequently  removed  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
Frommherz’s  reagent  then  indicated  in  this  solution 
the  presence  of  glucose,  derived  from  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  dextrine. 

To  the  second  portion  of  the  liquid  obtained  from 
the  coagulated  blood  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
were  added,  and  one  half  of  the  mixture  distilled 
in  a  glass  retort.  Some  water  passed  over,  which 
had  no  sensible  action  on  litmus,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  no  formic  acid. 

In  the  third  portion,  lactic  acid  was  sought  for 
in  the  mode  above  mentioned,  and  a  few  crystals 
of  lactate  of  zinc  were  obtained. 

The  bile  was  in  small  quantity  in  the  gall-bladder, 
of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  very  alkaline.  It 
was  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  was  after¬ 
wards  boiled,  and  the  acid  saturated  by  potash. 
Frommherz’s  reagent,  on  being  then  added  to  this 
liquor,  became  reduced  at  the  boiling  point.  An¬ 
other  portion  of  the  bile  was  diluted  with  water, 
then  acidulated  with  lactic  acid  and  mixed  with 
yeast.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  alcoholic  fermen¬ 
tation. 

Urfwe.— That  contained  in  the  bladder  was  alka¬ 
line,  small  in  quantity,  and  milky,  owing  to  the 
earthy  phosphates  it  held  in  suspension ;  it  con¬ 
tained  urea,  but  no  sugar  or  dextrine. 

No  chyle  could  be  obtained. 

7.  An  adult  male  rabbit  was  fed  for  ten  days  on 
raw  potatoes  cut  in  slices,  and  mixed  with  fecula 
and  bran,  free  from  farina. 

The  temperature  of  this  rabbit  was  very  carefully 
Mcertamed,  and  was  found  in  the  large  intestines 
to  be  140°.  F. 

Death  followed  the  hemorrhage,  occasioned 
by  dividing  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
venae  portae  an  operation  performed  with  a  view 
to  coBect  the  blood  from  this  vessel ;  and  secondly, 
by  the  division  of  the  subclavian  artery,  when  no 
more  blood  escaped  from  the  wound  in  the  branch 
of  the  portal  vein. 

The  stomach  was  filled  with  a  grey-coloured 
pappy  matter,  which  strongly  reddened  litmus- 
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paper.  On  examining  this  matter  with  a  micro¬ 
scope,  we  observed  in  it  a  large  number  of  grains  of 
starch  in  their  entire  state,  and  colourable  by  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine. 

A  liquid  was  expressed  from  this  paste,  which, 
when  carefully  distilled,  yielded  no  volatile  acid. 
We  detected  in  it  the  presence  of  an  albuminous 
substance,  a  trace  of  sugar,  of  lactic  acid,  of  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  and  some  alkaline 
bases  combined  with  one  or  more  organic  acids. 

The  small  intestines  were  very  carefully  and  tho¬ 
roughly  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  con¬ 
dition,  whether  acid  or  alkaline.  The  contents  of 
the  duodenum  had  a  very  strong  alkaline  reaction  ; 
and  mucus,  bile,  grains  of  starch — some  entire,  some 
fissured,  and  others  perfectly'  disintegrated;  glo¬ 
bules  which  were  coloured  yellow  by  the  addition 
of  iodine,  and  the  remains  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  potato,  were  easily  recognised  in  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  intestine  contained  a  semi-liquid, 
alkaline,  pappy  matter,  in  which,  on  examination 
with  the  microscope,  we  discovered  the  same  sub¬ 
stances  as  in  the  duodenum  ;  the  entire  grains  of 
starch  becoming  less  and  less  numerous  as  we 
approached  its  extremity.  The  liquid  obtained  by 
filtering  this  paste,  diluted  with  water,  contained  an 
albuminous  matter,  dextrine,  and  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion  of  glucose. 

The  erneum  and  the  vermiform  appendix  were 
filled  by  a  thick  substance  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour  than  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines, 
and,  contrary  to  what  was  observed  in  these,  had 
an  acid  reaction.  We  ought  to  mention,  however, 
that  the  extremity  of  the  ileo-caecal  appendix  was 
found,  immediately  after  death,  to  be  sensibly 
alkaline.  A  microscopical  examination  betrayed 
also  here  the  presence  of  all  the  substances  con¬ 
tained  in  the  small  intestines :  grains  of  starch, 
unaltered,  were  easily  recognised,  although  they 
were  few  in  number. 

On  diluting  this  paste  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  we  detected  in  the  filtered  liquid,  by  the 
proceeding  above  described,  the  presence  of  dex¬ 
trine,  glucose,  and  lactic  acid. 

The  large  intestines  enclosed  solid  matter,  having 
an  acid  reaction,  in  which  we  still  discovered,  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  entire  grains  of  starch 
which  had  escaped  the  digestive  process. 

Blood. — The  venous  blood  and  that  from  the 
venae  portm  were  separately  examined.  The  cha¬ 
racters  common  to  these  two  fluids  were  as  follows : 
they  both  separated  into  a  clot  and  a  colourless,  re¬ 
markably  transparent  serum.  In  both  we  ascer¬ 
tained  the  presence  of  dextrine,  a  few  traces  of 
glucose,  and  of  lactate  of  soda.  The  distinguishing 
characters  presented  by  arterial  blood  and  that 
from  the  vense  portae  were,  that  the  latter  furnished 
about  three  times  more  serum  than  the  formej; 
that  the  density  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  from  the 
venae  portae  was  1027,  and  that  of  the  serum  of 
of  arterial  blood  1028  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  dextrine  and  glucose  was  greater  in  the 
blood  of  the  portal  vein  than  in  the  arterial  blood. 

The  chyle  was  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  could 
not  be  collected. 

The  bile  was  also  trifling  in  amount,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  contained  glucose  and  dextrine. 

The  wine  was  milky,  alkaline,  and  scanty,  and 
contained  neither  glucose  nor  dextrine. 

8.  A  rabbit,  about  two-thirds  grown,  was  fed  for 
fifteen  days  exclusively  on  barley  and  distilled 
water,  and  then  killed  by  dividing  the  carotid 
artery ;  the  blood  was  collected,  and  had  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  103°  F. 

Stomach. — This  viscus  enclosed  a  grey-coloured 
pulp,  having  a  very  strong  acid  reaction.  Besides 
the  remains  of  the  barley,  whole  grains  of  starch, 
which  were  coloured  blue  by  a  solution  of  iodine, 
were  easily  distinguished  with  the  microscope. 
This  paste  was  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol,  and  the  mixture  filtered  after  twelve  hours’ 
maceration.  The  alcohol  was  removed  by  distil¬ 
lation,  and  the  alcoholic  extract,  under  the  form  of 
an  amorphous  reddish-brown  mass,  taken  up  by 
water.  The  solution  was  then  filtered  and  divided 
into  two  parts/"  To  one  a  few  grains  of  washed 
yeast  were  added,  which  gave  rise  to  no  very 
sensible  disengagement  of  gas ;  the  other  was  mixed 
with  Frommherz’s  reagent,  which  detected  a  few 
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traces  of  glucose.  The  portion  contained  in  the 
stomach,  and  which  had  not  been  acted  on  by  the 
alcohol,  was  treated  with  water.  The  filtered 
liquid  gave  the  reactions  of  dextrine,  and  contained, 
in  addition,  an  albuminous  matter,  lactic  acid,  and 
salts. 

Small  Intestines. — The  reaction  of  the  contents 
was  tried  in  different  situations  ;  the  yellowish- 
white  mucous  pap  always  restored  the  blue  colour 
of  reddened  litmus  as  much  at  that  portion  of  the 
duodenum  adjoining  the  pylorus,  as  at  its  opposite 
extremity. 

The  results  of  the  microscopical  examination  of 
the  pappy  matter  contained  in  the  duodenum  were 
very  interesting.  Entire  grains  of  starch  were 
easily  detected  in  it,  and  also  others  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  alterations  already  mentioned.  Besides 
these,  some  amorphous  substances,  and  globules  of 
extreme  smallness,  which  were  coloured  yellow  by 
a  solution  of  iodine,  were  also  observed  in  it.  To¬ 
wards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  small  intestines 
entire  grains  of  starch  were  still  noticed,  but  they 
gradually  decreased  in  quantity,  while  the  globules 
became  more  numerous. 

The  matters  contained  in  the  duodenum  and  in 
the  remainder  of  the  small  intestines  were  sepa¬ 
rately  examined,  but  yielded  the  same  results.  The 
extract  left  from  the  distillation  of  the  alcoholic 
mixtures  had  a  bitter,  afterwards  sweet,  taste ;  and 
when  redissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  From- 
mherz’s  test,  gave  evidence,  on  boiling,  of  con¬ 
taining  a  few  traces  of  glucose. 

The  residue,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  was  treated 
with  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  thus  ob¬ 
tained  boiled  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with 
one-twentieth  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  was 
afterwards  saturated  by  lime.  The  supernatant 
liquid  contained  a  very  small  quantity  of  glucose. 

A  portion  of  this  aqueous  solution  was  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  Frommherz’s  reagent,  and 
boiled ;  no  sulphuric  acid  in  this  case  being  pre¬ 
viously  added.  At  first  there  was  no  reduction, 
but,  on  a  further  application  of  heat,  an  abundant 
reddish  precipitate  was  formed. 

Ccectim  and  Vermiform  Appendix. — These  were 
entirely  filled  by  an  acid  pappy  matter,  in  which 
there  were  abundant  remains  of  the  ligneous 
portion  of  the  barley,  a  very  few  grains  of  starch 
still  entire,  and  numerous  globules  that  were 
turned  yellow  by  a  solution  of  iodine.  In  the 
matters  taken  up  from  this  pulp  by  alcohol  and 
water  w’e  detected  a  small  quantity  of  glucose,  a 
larger  proportion  of  dextrine,  and  free  lactic  acid. 

The  rectum  enclosed  solid  matter  which  was  not 
turned  blue  by  iodine.  Under  the  microscope  it 
was  found  to  contain  not  a  single  grain  of  starch, 
but  crystals  of  silica,  numerous  globules,  and  some 
of  the  remains  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  barley. 

Blood. — As  usual,  a  mixture  of  venous  and 
arterial  blood  was  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  and  coagulated  by  heat.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  the  filtered  liquid  was  treated  by 
Frommherz’s  test,  and  a  very  slight  reduction  was 
the  result.  To  the  largest  portion  was  added  about 
four  per  100  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  introduced  into  a  large  retort,  and 
half  of  it  carefully  distilled.  This  did  not  redden 
litmus-paper,  and  contained  neither  hydrochloric, 
acetic,  nor  formic  acid.  The  liquid  remaining  in 
the  retort  was  filtered,  saturated  with  potash,  and 
mixed  with  Frommherz’s  reagent,  which,  at  the 
boiling  point,  became  considerably  reduced. 

Bile. — This  existed  in  very  small  quantity  in  the 
gall-bladder,  was  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  very 
alkaline,  and  transparent.  It  yielded  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  in  the  other  experiments. 

Chyle. — Too  scanty  to  be  collected. 

The  urine,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  rab¬ 
bits,  was  acid ;  it  had  a  yellowisli  hue ;  contained 
urea,  but  no  dextrine  or  glucose;  uric  acid  we 
could  not  detect  in  it. 

As  is  well  known,  by  changing  the  diet  of  car¬ 
nivorous  and  granivorous  animals,  we  may  render 
their  urine  alkaline;  and  we  now  find,  that  by 
giving  corn  to  herbivorus  animals  they  void  an 
acid  urine.  The  alkaline,  or  acid,  condition,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  urine  depends,  as  is  proved  in  this 
instance,  not  on  the  difference  in  the  organs,  but 
on  the  difference  of  diet. 


9.  Two  pigeons,  two  months  old,  were  fed  solely 
on  barley  for  fifteen  days,  then  killed  by  dividing 
the  carotid  artery.  The  temperature  of  one  was 
109“  F.,  and  of  the  other  110“  F. 

The  crop  contained  grains  of  barley,  which  were 
merely  moistened,  and  had  an  acid  reaction. 

The  gizzards  contained  particles  of  quartz  and  a 
few  grains  of  barley  entire,  but  were  in  great  part 
filled  by  a  fine  very  acid  paste,  in  which  barley  was 
found  in  a  bruised  state.  By  the  aid  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  we  also  detected  in  this  paste  some  grains  of 
starch  entire,  and  Frommherz’s  test  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  glucose.  A  portion  of 
the  paste  was  washed  with  water,  and .  the  wash¬ 
ings  carefully  distilled,  but  no  volatile  acid  passed 
over.  We  detected  in  the  retort  lactic  acid  and 
some  phosphate  of  lime. 

Small  Intestines. — In  one  of  the  pigeons  the 
paste  contained  in  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the 
duodenum  was  acid,  while  in  the  other  it  was 
alkaline.  In  both,  the  remainder  of  the  small  in¬ 
testines  enclosed  matter  that  had  an  alkaline  re¬ 
action,  and  the  consistence  of  which  gradually 
increased,  the  colour  also  becoming  green.  In  the 
upper  third  we  observed,  by  the  aid  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  some  grains  of  starch  that  had  not  been 
acted  on,  and  some  eroded ;  the  remains  of  the 
others  we  discovered  by  the  tincture  of  iodine.  In 
the  lower  third  there  were  no  grains  of  starch,  but 
we  detected  in  these  matters  traces  of  glucose  and 
dextrine. 

The  rectum  contained  faecal  matter  of  an  acid 
reaction,  in  which  there  was  no  indication  either  of 
glucose  or  dextrine. 

The  hlood  was  mixed,  after  coagulation,  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  two  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid  then  added  to  it,  and  half  of  the  mixture 
carefully  distilled.  The  water  that  passed  over  was 
not  acid ;  and  the  residue  gave  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  glucose. 

ON  THE  DIGESTION  OF  COOKED  STARCH. 

Not  only  do  animals,  essentially  herbivorous  or 
granivorous,  digest  cooked  starch,  but  man  and  the 
carnivorous  tribe  also  digest  it,  generally  speaking, 
with  facility,  although  in  a  much  less  perfect 
manner  than  the  granivora.  For  instance,  when 
dogs,  or  other  carnivorous  animals,  are  fed  on 
bread  given  at  discretion,  starch  and  dextrine  are 
found  in  the  excrements  ;  whereas  in  pigeons  this 
substance  disappears  before  the  termination  of  the 
small  intestines. 

In  our  first  memoir  we  related  the  results  of  our 
researches  on  the  digestion  of  bread  in  dogs.  We 
have  since  repeated  them,  and  the  additional  re¬ 
marks  we  have  to  make  are  but  few.  As  we  therein 
stated,  the  digestion  of  bread  in  dogs  is  slow, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  prove,  is  a  favourable 
circumstance.  By  diluting  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  of  the  different  portions  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  with  water,  and  filtering,  a  liquid  is  obtained, 
which,  when  observed  in  a  tube  of  600  millimetres, 
had  not,  in  any  of  our  observations,  any  evident 
or  constant  action  on  polarized  light. 

These  results  naturally  led  us  to  conclude  that 
starch  was  not  converted,  during  the  process  of  di¬ 
gestion,  either  into  dextrine  or  sugar  ;  but,  on  eva¬ 
porating  this  liquid,  an  extract  was  obtained,  which 
we  treated  with  alcohol  at  85“,  then  strained  the  mix¬ 
ture,  evaporated  it,  and  dissolved  theresidue  in  water, 
when,  by  means  of  Frommherz’s  test,  we  detected 
in  this  solution  traces  of  glucose.  The  residue, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  also  gave  us  the  reaction  of 
dextrine.  The  inactivity  of  the  yeast,  and  the 
want  of  action  on  polarized  light,  were  owing  to 
the  proportion  of  glucose  being  so  excessively  small 
as  to  be  detected  only  by  an  extremely  sensitive 
reagent.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  was  formed  by 
its  destruction  during  fermentation,  was  so  small 
in  quantity  that  it  was  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
did  not  occasion  any  sensible  eff’ervescence.  The 
want  of  action  on  polarized  light  might  be  owing 
to  two  causes :  either  to  the  proportion  of  organic 
matters  dissolved  being  so  small  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  them  on  polarized  light  was  too 
slight  for  the  deviation  to  be  sensible ;  or  (and  this 
supposition  is  true)  to  the  matter  dissolved  con¬ 
taining  traces  of  glucose  and  dextrine,  which  occa¬ 
sion  a  rotation  towards  the  right,  and  of  albumi¬ 


nous  matters,  which  occasion  it  towards  the  left ; 
the  result,  in  consequence,  being  null. 

The  whole  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  from  the 
stomach  to  the  rectum,  of  a  dog  fed  on  soup  and 
plenty  of  bread,  contained  lactic  acid  in  both  a  free 
and  combined  state.  We  obtained  lactate  of  zinc 
in  a  well-characterized  form. 

Blood  and  Bile. — The  bile  of  a  dog  fed  on  bread 
contained  traces  of  dextrine  and  glucose  ;  so  like¬ 
wise  did  the  blood :  consequently,  cooked  as  well 
as  raw  fecula  become  converted  during  the  diges¬ 
tive  process  into  dextrine,  glucose,  and  lactic  acid. 

19,  Langham-place. 
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PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  4  ;  M.  Mathieu  in  the  Chair. 

Election  of  Office-bearers. — Alter  a  short 
address  to  the  meeting,  M.  Mathieu  vacated  the 
chair,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  new 
president,  M.  Ad.  Brongniart.  M.  Pouillet  was 
elected  vice-president  for  the  year  1847. 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  5  ;  M.  Begin  in  the  Chair. 
lithotomy  and  lithotrity. 

Professor  Roux  read  a  report  on  two  communica¬ 
tions  by  Dr.  Fleury  (of  Clarmont  Ferrand)  and 
Raynaud  of  Montauban,  both  relative  to  urinary 
calculi,  and  to  the  operations  necessary  for  their 
removal.  In  the  first  part  of  his  report.  Professor 
Roux  related  fully  a  case  of  lithotomy,  in  which 
the  operation  was  performed  in  November,  1845, 
by  M.  Fleury,  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus 
which  had  formed  on  a  shoemaker’s  awl,  both  ex¬ 
tremities  of  which  protruded  much  beyond  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  concretion.  The  patient  was 
perfectly  cured.  In  the  second  part,  the  learned 
reporter  gave  the  history  of  an  operation  in  which 
the  stone  was  successfully  crushed  in  the  bladder 
by  Dr.  Raynaud ;  the  concretions,  entirely  formed 
of  lithic  acid,  bad  acquired  the  size  of  a  nut;  also, 
the  details  of  four  successful  cases  of  lithotomy  in 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  After  relating 
these  observations.  Professor  Roux  proceeded  to  lay 
before  the  academy  some  remarks  of  his  own, 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  two  operations  at 
the  present  day,  and  drew  a  rapid  parallel  between 
the  two  methods.  In  children,  no  doubt  has  ever 
been  entertained  by  the  profession;  the  smallness  of 
the  organs,  the  fragility  of  the  instruments  which 
they  would  admit,  and,  above  all,  the  generally 
happy  issue  of  lithotomy  in  young  subjects,  have 
always  caused  lithotrity  to  be  rejected.  In  the 
adult,  from  twenty  years’  experience,  and  from 
numerous  cases  collected  by  M.  Roux  since  the 
great  discussion  which  took  place  in  1835,  in  the 
academy,  he  thinks  that  the  two  operations 
can  be  fairly  compared;  lithotrity  is  performed 
on  choice  subjects,  on  persons  in  the  most 
satisfactory  conditions  of  health ;  whereas, lithotomy 
is  limited  nowadays  to  those  patients  who  were  re¬ 
jected  as  too  unfavourably  disposed  for  the  adoption 
of  the  opposite  method.  Professor  Roux  did  not, 
by  any  means,  question  the  results  of  lithotrity, 
but  it  was  an  exceptional  operation,  applicable  only 
to  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Lithotomy,  on  the 
contrary,  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  me¬ 
thod.  The  reporter  concluded  by  proposing  that 
the  names  of  the  two  authors  be  inscribed  on  the 
list  of  candidates  to  corresponding  memberships. 

DI.  Velpeau:  In  a  recent  publication  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  academy  (M.  Civiale),  important 
and  curious  statistics  are  brought  forward.  Out  of 
200  cases,  in  which -lithotrity  was  performed, 
twenty  cases  of  death  have  been  recorded.  Now, 
if  it  was  recollected  that  all  these  were  subjects 
chosen  for  the  healthy  condition  of  their  urinary 
organs — that  cutting  was  performed  only  on  the 
most  unfavourable  cases — it  would  become  evident 
that  circumstances  were  not  equal  in  the  two 
operations,  and  that  their  relative  statistics  could 
not,  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  be  compared. 
Since  twelve  years,  M.  Velpeau’s  opinions  had  not 
changed  on  this  subject.  Taking  into  consideration 
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all  the  bearings  of  the  matter,  the  learned  professor  j 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  difference  between  j 
the  results  of  both  operations  was  not  so  great  as  it 
is  generally  believed. 

M,  Amussat  remarked  that  the  debate  was  of 
sufficient  importance  not  to  be  permitted  to  drop. 
For  his  part,  the  learned  member  bad,  since  the 
discussion  alluded  to  by  the  two  preceding 
speakers,  believed  the  triumph  of  lithotrity  to  be 
complete — that  it  was  generally  considered  as  a 
safer  and  more  satisfactory  method  than  lithotomy. 
However,  as  new  doubts  appeared  to  have  arisen, 
M.  Amussat  thought  it  would  be  proper  and  useful 
to  adjourn  the  subject  to  an  early  meeting,  when 
it  might  be  fully  entered  into. 

The  conclusions  of  the  report  were  adopted,  and 
the  debate  was  adjourned,  the  academy  having  de¬ 
cided  that  it  should  take  place  immediately  after 
the  discussion  relative  to  M.  Piorry’s  theories  on 
intermittent  fever. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  ox  Gexeral  Pathology,  by 
Professor  Andral. 

We  now  turn  to  the  study  of  those  new 
principles  which  disease  may  introduce  into 
the  urine.  Prout,  to  whom  science  is  indebted 
for  so  many  interesting  researches,  detected 
in  the  renal  secretion  free  muriatic  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acids.  Sir  C.  Scudamore  asserts,  that 
in  gouty  subjects  phosphoric  acid,  in  a  free 
state,  may  likewise  be  found.  The  recent  progress 
of  organic  chemistry  renders  it  very  desirable  that 
these  researches  be  repeated,  and  their  correctness 
tested  anew.  A  particular  variety  of  calculus  is 
composed  of  oxalic  acid  in  combination  with  lime, 
and  the  origin  of  this  acid  is  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Is  it  the  result  of  a  transformation  of 
uric  acid,  or  the  consequence  of  the  use  of  sorrel 
(oxalis  acetosa)  as  an  article  of  food  ?  The  latter 
opinion  we  do  not  fed  inclined  to  adopt ;  because 
the  use  of  sorrel  is  very  general,  and  oxalic  concre¬ 
tions  are  very  rare.  In  red  urine  we  find  sediments 
of  purpuric  acid,  but  the  independent  existence  of 
rosacic  acid  is  not  well  proved.  Hippuric  acid 
(Bouchardat),  butyric,  malanic,  benzoic,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acids  have  also  been  met  with.  In  one  case 
an  Italian  author  avers  that  hydrocyanic  acid  was 
present  in  human  urine.  Xanthic,  oxide,  and 
cystine  have  also  been  seen.  Sulphur  and  iron, 
uacombined,  can  be  sometimes  detected,  without  it 
being  possible  to  discover  by  what  agency  they  are 
dissolved.  As  to  phosphorus,  it  is  not  by  chemical 
analysis,  but  by  the  production  of  the  singular 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence,  that  its  presence 
has  been  recognised.  Instances  of  the  kind  are, 
however  very  rare  ;  pure  blood  or  its  elements  are 
Irequently  found  in  urine,  but  the  time  is  gone  by 
when  uiilk  could  be  admitted  to  exist  in  reality  in 
tiiat  tluid— casein,  perhaps ;  but  even  before  this  is 
established  as  a  fact,  further  experiments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  As  to  the  colouring  matter  of  bile  during 
icterus,  and  spermatic  fluid,  no  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  occasional  passage  into  the  urine. 
Fus,  emanating  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
urinary  organs,  is  frequently  met  with,  and  sugar 
m  one  particular  disease.  With  regard  to  sub¬ 
stances  introduced  into  the  stomach,  some  like 
quinine,  pass  unaltered  through  the  kidneys ;  othero 
on  the  contrary,  are  decomposed,  their  acids  o’r 
alkalis  alone  being  excreted  with  the  urine.  Four 
causes  only  can  render  that  fluid  alkaline I.  The 
ingestion  of  alkaline  salts  (Vichy  water,  e.  a.). 

of  the  urine  in 

the  bladder.  4.  A  spontaneous  secretion  of  alkaline 
urine  in  the  kidneys;  but  cases  of  this  latter  kind 
are  exessively  uncommon,  so  much  so  that  even  in 
granular  kidney,  although  large  quantities  of  albu¬ 
men  are  contained  in  the  secretion,  it  still  preserves 
an  acid  reaction.  We  fancy,  however,  that  in  a 
small  number  of  cases  of  convalescence  from  va¬ 
rious  disorders,  we  have  found  it  alkaline.  The 
odour  of  the  fluid  is  of  course  governed  by  its  state 
ot  freshness  or  putridity  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable  that  the  inhalation  of  some  substances 
such  as  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  communicates 
to  it  a  smell  totally  different  from  their  own.  The 
intensity  of  the  colour  of  urine  is  not  always  in  pro¬ 


portion  to  the  quantity  of  uric  add  and  urea,  and 
may  be  also  modified  by  the  amount  of  water.  The 
aspect  Is  therefore  deceitful,  and  cannot  by  any 
means  lead  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  urine.  The  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1,010  and  1,020.  In  diabetes  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  the  presence  of  sugar,  and 
with  80  much  regularity  that  from  an  increase  to 
1 ,030,  diabetes  may  be  diagnosed.  In  albuminuria 
the  specific  gravity  is  diminished  on  account  of  the 
passage  of  urea  into  the  blood. 

MORBID  CHANGES  IN  THE  .SOLIDS. 

A  living  solid  is  an  agglomeration  of  particles 
bathed  in  a  fluid  from  which  are  derived  the  com¬ 
ponent  materials,  and  to  which  return  the  super¬ 
fluous  portions.  This  incessant  movement  of  com¬ 
position  and  decomposition  constitutes  organic  life. 
All  the  alterations  of  living  solids  may  be  referred 
to  three  heads;— 1.  A  change  in  their  circulation 
(afflux,  stagnation,  extravasation);  2.  A  change  in 
the  mode  of  assimilation  ;  and  3.  A  change  in  the 
disaggregation  of  superfluous  particles,  by  which 
they  remain  deposited  between  the  living  molecules, 
and  form  the  various  sorts  of  accidental  productions, 
being  either  imperfect  representations  of  natural 
textures,  like  cartilage,  or  totally  different  from 
them,  like  tubercle,  melmna,  and  cancer.  These 
morbid  growths  may  exist  amid  the  tissues  without 
destroying  them,  or  constitute  unfinished  organ¬ 
isms,  subsisting  at  the  expense  of  the  being  in 
whom  they  have  been  developed.  Attaining  a 
higher  degree  of  organization,  they  may  live  of  an 
independent  life,  as  in  the  various  orders  of 
entozoa. 

From  these  preliminary  observations  two  re¬ 
marks  must  naturally  arise  :  first,  that  in  many 
alterations  of  the  solids  a  considerable  share  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  blood,  and  in  many  cases  the 
change  in  the  blood  has  been  the  primary  cause  of 
modification  of  the  solids  ;  secondly,  that  many  of 
these  local  changes  arc  the  expression  of  a  general 
disturbance  of  the  system.  In  one  class  of  these 
alterations  of  solid  textures  the  primary  fact 
seems  to  be  a  derangement  in  the  disposition 
of  the  blood  which  traverses  them.  This  class  may 
be  divided  into  three  genera — hyperemia,  anemia, 
and  hemorrhage. 

In  hyperemia,  accumulation  of  blood  takes  place 
in  the  small  vessels,  but  not  in  the  capillaries  ;  these 
small  vessels  are  shown  by  the  microscope  to  be  a 
subdivision  of  the  arterial  system,  and  constitute  a 
complete  network  terminating  in  the  venous  cir¬ 
culation.  In  man  no  blood  is  extravasated  in  the 
vacuolm  which  intervenes  between  the  small  blood¬ 
vessels,  except  in  the  spleen  and  erectile  tissues; 
the  network  intercepts  cellular  spaces,  in  which 
only  amorphous  solid  matter  can  be  detected.  In 
the  extremely  small  vessels,  two  sorts  of  fluids  are 
observed  to  flow  ;  in  one  set  the  blood,  with  all  its 
elements,  the  globules  being  occasionally  permitted 
to  pass  several  together,  and  in  smaller  tubes  only 
one  at  a  time ;  in  another  set  a  colourless  serous 
fluid  is  aloue  admitted,  the  diameter  of  the  ducts 
having  become  so  small  as  not  to  allow  the  passage 
of  any  blood  discs,  at  least  in  the  healthy  state. 
Blood  discs  are  never  observed  but  within  vessels; 
their  extravasation  necessarily  implies  laceration  of 
the  vascular  parietes.  In  the  cavity  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  the  corpuscles  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
stream ;  near  the  walls,  pure  serum  is  observed  in 
an  almost  complete  state  of  immobility,  containing 
transparent  globules  endowed  witii  a  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  progression.  In  the  centre  the  red  blood 
discs  flow  on  rapidly,  carried  onwards  by  the  san¬ 
guine  stream,  but  the  relative  movement  of  each 
disc  is  extremely  irregular :  the  accidental  meeting 
of  two  globules,  the  division  of  a  vessel,  the  shock 
against  a  neighbouring  blood  disc,  are  circum¬ 
stances  sufficient  to  occasion  changes  of  form,  of 
direction,  and  of  speed  in  each  corpuscle.  When 
the  circulation  slackens,  the  immovable  layer  of 
serum  in  contact  with  the  parietes  diminishes,  and 
the  contrary  is  observed  when  the  corpuscles  are 
thrown  into  the  centre,  and  the  general  rapidity  of 
the  stream  increased. 

The  blood  is  propelled  by  various  forces ;  by  the 
heart  in  the  first  place,  although  Bioliet  asserts  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  ceases  where  that  of  the 
capillaries  begins ;  in  the  second,  by  the  action  of 


the  vascular  walls,  and  by  the  influence  of  their 
numerous  nerves.  It  is  also  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  modifications  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
blood  also  have  some  influence  over  the  rapidity  or 
slowness  of  capillary  circulation.  The  form  of  the 
capillaries,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  each 
tissue  to  such  adegree  that  Beer  asserts  that  each 
organ  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
its  capillaries  under  the  microscope ;  their  forms 
and  arrangement,  doubtless,  have  some  action  on 
the  circulation,  and  regulate  more  or  less  its  move¬ 
ments.  Their  number,  their  diameter,  and  the 
ratio  between  their  diameter  and  the  interstices 
which  separate  them,  vary  considerably ;  in  this 
last  respect  the  intervals  may  be  equal,  inferior,  or 
superior  to  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries,  and 
hence  a  more  or  less  easy  disturbance  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  :  the  most  vascular  tissues,  like  the  lung, 
being  all  those  most  favourably  disposed  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  congestions.  The  microscope  has  never 
permitted  any  observer  to  notice  the  exit  of  any 
particles  of  blood  from  the  vessels  into  the  solid 
surrounding  textures.  The  exhaling  vessels  which 
Bichet  supposed  to  be  destined  to  form  the  tissues 
have  never  been  seen ;  but  the  daily  progress  of 
microscopic  science  shows  that  no  other  communi¬ 
cation  exists  between  the  solid  textures  and  the  cir¬ 
culating  fluid,  but  through  the  very  small  porous 
apertures  which  are  observed  in  the  vascular  walls, 
the  size  of  which  does  not,  during  health,  permit 
the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

We  have  stated  that  the  derangements  of  the 
capillary  circulation  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads — hyperemia,  anemia,  and  hemorrhage. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  examine  hyperemia  or 
congestion.  To  the  naked  eye  a  tissue  is  congested 
when,  having  lost  its  natural  colour,  it  acquires  a 
bright  scarlet,  red,  dark,  or  even  black  hue,  without 
mortification  having  taken  place.  This  change  of 
colour  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  an  increase 
of  volume  of  the  affected  part.  The  microscope 
shows  in  the  vessels,  the  globules  crowded  together 
and  an  accumulation  of  blood,  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 
This  accumulation  of  blood  is  the  result  of  the 
slackening  of  the  circulation,  and  of  its  stagnation 
under  the  influence  of  various  causes;  from  the 
variety  of  causes  naturally  arises  a  division  of  the 
several  sorts  of  hyperemia.  1.  In  the  first  place, 
hyperemia  resulting  from  diminution  or  increase 
of  the  action  of  the  heart.  2.  Another  form 
consequent  upon  suspension  of  the  circulation 
when  the  collateral  arteries  are  slow  in  supplying 
the  place  of  the  obliterated  vessels.  3.  Obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  may  oc¬ 
casion  a  third  form  of  hyperemia.  4.  Some  causes 
of  congestion  reside  in  the  capillaries  themselves, 
and  may  be  referred — A.  to  mechanical  influences, 
such  as  a  physical  disturbance  of  thecurrents  of  blood ; 
thus,  when  a  needle  is  introduced  into  the  tissues, 
pressure  being  removed  in  the  wounded  parts,  glo¬ 
bules  flow  towards  it  from  every  direction;  declivity 
of  any  region,  where  the  action  of  the  heart  has  lost 
some  of  its  energy,  is  another  of  the  mechanical 
causes  of  congestion,  amongst  which  we  should 
also  mention  the  influence  of  a  vacuum  made  on 
any  part  of  the  skin.  B.  the  physical  causes  of 
congestion  acting  specially  upon  the  capillaries  are 
the  influences  of  temperature  :  cold  slackens  the 
circulation  of  blood,  which  returns  to  its  natural 
standard  when  the  refrigeration  is  removed,  pro¬ 
vided  that  It  has  not  lasted  too  long  ;  heat  acts  in 
an  opposite  manner  :  if  the  degree  of  heat  is  very 
great,  coagulation  of  albumen  takes  place— another 
cause  of  arrest  of  circulation.  In  inorganic  tubes 
containing  fluids,  the  application  of  heat  or  cold 
slackens  or  quickens  the  movement  in  an  analogous 
manner. 

The  application  of  irritating  substances  also 
modifies  the  circulating  currents ;  is  it  merely 
by  tbeir  irritant  action,  or  do  they  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  endosmosis  into  the  blood  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  change  its  composition?  Whatever 
may  be  the  correct  solution  of  this  question,  the 
application  of  irritant  substances  slackens,  instead 
of  quickening  as  might  be  supposed,  the  progress 
of  the  stream  of  blood.  Again  we  find  these  cur¬ 
rents  deranged  by  disorders  of  innervation,  or  dis- 
I  turbed  by  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  circu- 
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latin?  fluid.  Thus  we  observe  frequent  conj?estion 
in  the  various  sorts  of  miasmatic  or  virulent  in¬ 
toxications,  or  in  cases  of  scurvy  (accompanied,  a.s 
we  have  previously  shown,  by  diminution  of 
fibrin).  But  numerous  as  are  the  causes  enume¬ 
rated,  still  these  are  not  all:  for  the  explanation  of 
certain  facts,  otherwise  unintelligible,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  form  a  hypothesis.  Solid  matter  ap¬ 
pears  in  some  instances  to  attract  and  fix  the 
blood  :  in  pregnancy  the  womb  ;  the  external 
organs  of  generation  during  erection  ;  the  embryo; 
the  basis  of  the  antlers  of  the  stag  at  certain  periods 
of  their  growth, — all  become  the  seat  of  a  conges¬ 
tion  to  which  none  of  the  above-mentioned  causes 
can  properly  apply. 

D.  McCarthy,  D.M.P. 


M.  Legrand  recommends  the  local  application  of 
an  ointment  containing  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  fifteen  of  common  cerate  in  leucorrhoea.  Thirty 
or  forty-five  grains  of  this  ointment  are  to  be  en¬ 
closed  in  a  muslin  bag  tied  round  the  index  finger, 
and  then  smeared  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
vagina  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  as  in  a  vaginal 
examination.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  successful 
plan  of  treatment. 

M.  Petrequin  reports  eight  cases  of  aneurism 
treated  by  galvano-pnncture  ;  seven  of  these  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  successful.  One  case  died  nearly 
a  month  after  the  operation  from  hospital  fever : 
so  that  the  death  could  not  be  attributed  to  that 
catise.  Even  in  this  case,  absorption  of  the  tumour 
had  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

M.  Gu6rad  advi'^es  the  application  of  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  ammonia  to  burns  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  of  severity.  If  the  fingers  are  burnt 
they  may  be  immersed  in  the  solution ;  if  other 
parts,  a  compress  dipped  in  the  solution  is  to  be 
applied,  covered  by  a  dry  cloth  to  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  pain  is  said  to  disappear  immediately. 
No  vesicles  form ;  but  the  epidermis  peels  off  in 
layers  resembling  parchment. 

Incontinence  of  urine,  so  common  among  young 
girls,  is  treated  by  M.  Gucrad  with  ergot  of  rye, 
in  doses  of  eighteen  grains  7)er  diem.  The  inconti¬ 
nence  is  attributed  to  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Browne,  of  Tamworth,  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  profession  to  the  external  application  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  as  a  means  of  allaying  pain  and 
irritation  in  eases  of  fracture  and  severe  contusions. 
He  asserts  that  it  supersedes  the  application  of 
leeches,  by  preventing  inflammatory  action  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  He  has  seen  it  produce  very 
marked  effects  in  infantile  convulsions,  even  when 
leeches  and  other  means  had  failed.  He  has  not 
favoured  us,  however,  with  the  precise  mode  of 
application,  and  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  acid. 

A  case  of  occlusion  of  the  os  uteri  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  of  operation  for  the  passage  of  the 
foetus  at  the  full  period  of  pregnaney,  is  detailed 
by  M.  de  Corral  y  Ona  in  the  “  Gaceta  Medica.” 
After  having  protected  the  rectum  and  bladder  by 
the  fingers  of  an  assistantand  his  own,  he  passed  up 
a  convex  bistoury,  protected  to  near  its  point,  and 
cautiously  made  an  incision  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  length.  The  opening  was  further  dilated  to 
about  three  inches  with  the  assistance  of  a  director. 
The  patient  was  happily  delivered;  and  the  child, 
although  at  first  asphyxiated,  was  ultimately  re¬ 
stored.  Authors  have  doubted  whether  such  a  state 
of  things  has  ever  occurred. 

M.  Roder,  of  Leuzberg,  found  that,  during  an 
epidemic  among  leeches  in  1845,  they  were  pre¬ 
served  by  dipping  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  water 
to  which  solution  of  chlorine  was  added  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  or  four  drops  to  forty-eight  ounces, 
and  afterwards  placing  them  in  pure  water.  Per¬ 
haps  the  same  end  would  have  been  effected  by 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  in  similar  propor¬ 
tions. 

The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  gall-bladder 
has  been  performed  by  M.  Rossi  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  gall-bladder  became  adherent 
to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  a  collection  of  matter 
formed  which  pointed  in  the  right  iliac  region.  It 
was  opened,  pus  escaped  ;  a  biliary  calculus  was 


felt  through  the  opening,  and  on  this  being  ex* 
tracted  the  abscess  healed. 

I-Ir.  Battley,  the  ingenious  chemist,  has  given 
the  following  mode  of  preparation  for  the  syrup  of 
iodide  and  chloride  of  iron.  Iodine  is  diffused  in 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  distilled  water, 
and  well  shaken  for  ten  minutes  with  half  its  weight 
of  iron  filings  gradually  added.  The  solution 
changes  from  purple  to  green.  The  protochloride  of 
iron  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  filings  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  I'lGO).  After  standing  for  some 
hours  a  green  liquid  is  obtained.  The  solutions  of 
iodide  and  chloride  are  mixed,  and  as  much  white 
sugar  added  as  is  necessary  to  form  a  syrup.  The 
syrup  should  be  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  the 
proportions  so  adjusted  as  to  contain  three  grains 
of  iodine  and  nearly  four  grains  of  iron  in  the  fluid 
drachm.  Either  of  these  salts  of  iron  may  be  used 
separately. 


REVIEWS. 


On  the  Antidotal  Treatment  of  Epuleniic  Cholera, 

By  JouN  Parkin,  M.D.  8vo.  London  : 

Samuel  Highley,  Fleet-street.  184G.  Pp.  48. 
For  this  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages  Dr. 
Parkin  charges  half-a-crown !  We  are  not  edito¬ 
rially  complaining  of  the  sum  specified  on  the 
covers,  for  we  did  not  buy  the  book,  and  therefore 
have  not  thrown  two-and-sixpence  away  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have  better  consisted 
with  a  lofty  spirit  of  philanthropy,  such  as  our 
author  affects  to  be  provided  with,  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  this  ready  antidote  to  this  rebellious  disease 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  Half  a  crown,  y;er  se,  is  not 
very  much,  but  yet  we  should  consider  it  more 
than  a  little  for  forty-eight  pages ! 

Of  the  work  itself  we  have  not  much  to  say  :  it 
is  clearly  the  production  of  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  subject  he  writes  upon,  and  is  not 
over  particular  how  he  treats  it.  Thus,  at  page  1 
of  the  preface,  speaking  of  the  specifics  for  cholera, 
he  says : — 

“  That  the  remedy  here  alluded  to  is  o^ie  of  this 
class,  I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.” 

And  at  page  3  of  the^  same  preface,  he  tells  us 
that 

“  Nature  never  employs  tico  agents  when  one 
will  suffice.  If,  therefore,  the  cause  be  single,  why 
should  not  the  remedy  be  single  also?” 

Whilst  carbon  is  one  of  a  class  of  specifics  for 
cholera,  it  is  also  the  specific;  nature  never  employ¬ 
ing  twain  when  one  will  answer  !  Pretty  logic  this, 
and  a  pretty  compliment  to  nature,  say  we. 

The  Doctor  tells  us  that  he  has  failed  “  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  by  analysis,  what  the  nature  or  composition 
of  this  poison  (of  cholera)  is;  and,  consequently, 
what  are  the  substances  capable  of  combining  with 
it,  altering  its  properties,  or  destroying  its  viru¬ 
lence.”  (P.  10.)  Did  Dr.  Parkin,  or  anybody  else, 
ever  obtain  any  of  this  said  poison  to  try  any  of 
these  said  analytical  experiments  upon  ?  We  should 
feel  very  much  obliged  by  the  proper  details:  no 
doubt  they  would  constitute  quite  an  era  in  the 
march  of  organic  chemistry !  He  informs  us,  at 
p.  9,  that  “  the  poison  of  cholera  acts  principally 
on  the  stomach  and  intestines.”  We  suppose  he 
means  when  there  is  plenty  of  vomiting  and  purging. 
But  may  it  not  also  act  upon  the  skin,  causing  its 
extreme  aridness  and  harshness ;  upon  the  kidneys, 
causing  a  suspension  of  their  secretion  ;  upon  the 
bladder,  contracting  it  into  a  little  ball ;  upon  the 
salivary  glands,  arresting  their  function  ;  upon  the 
liver,  stopping  the  formation  of  bile  ? — nay,  may 
we  not,  in  extravagance,  go  still  further,  and  say,  it 
acts  on  the  extremities,  turning  them  blue  ?  We 
think  in  these  absurdities  there  is  little  choice. 
But  what  will  Dr.  Parkin  say  of  that  cholera  in 
which  there  is  neither  vomiting  nor  purging  ? 
Does  cholera-poison,  then,  act  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels  ? 

His  remedy,  or  specific,  rather,  is  either  carbon 
or  carbonic  acid — we  cannot  tell  which,  and  we 
doubt  whether  himself  can.  At  any  rate,  he  does 
not  seem  to  know  the  difference  between  the  two. 
He  appears  to  rest  its  claims  upon  the  antiseptic 


properties  of  the  antidote,  and  thus  curiously  enough 
remarks 

“  Knowing  that  carbonic  acid  combines  with, 
and  renders  innocuous,  putrefactive  and  other 
substances  injurious  to  animal  life,  it  is  neither 
unreasonable  nor  unscientific  to  conclude,  that  this 
gas  neutralizes  the  effects  of  those  noxious  and 
excrementitious  matters,  which  always  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  exist  in  such  situations.”  (P.^13.) 

Without  replying  to  the  Doctor’s  conclusion, 
which,  in  common  with  all  bad  logicians,  he  be¬ 
takes  himself  to  much  sooner  than  he  ought,  we 
simply  deny,  m  toto,  the  proposition  he  offers 
respecting  the  antiseptic  powers  of  carbonic  acid 
gas!  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  per¬ 
form  none  of  the  wonders  he  imputes  to  it !  As 
regards  its  efficacy  in  cholera,  administered  in 
effervescinc  draughts,  and  in  every  other  convenient 
W’ay,  Dr.  Parkin  was  not  the  first  to  tell  us  that  it 
hail  been  frequently  tried,  but  he  was  the  first  to  tell 
us  that  it  had  been  frequently  successful!!  We 
have  seen  it  tried  a  score  times,  and  without  once 
doing  the  least  good  !  Moreover,  the  history  of  the 
disease  and  of  its  treatment  will  confirm  what  we 
say.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Parkin,  however,  “  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  an  antidote,”  and  we  congratulate  him 
on  the  circumstance  !  May  his  discovery  never 
grow  less  !  Carbon,  again,  is  an  antidote  with 
him !  Truly  enough,  it  never  rains  but  it  pours. 
Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  sweep  having  cho¬ 
lera  ?  We  never  did.  If  this  be  a  rule,  the  soot 
may  have  something  prophylactic  about  it. 
Smoky  chimneys,  and  the  corners  thereof,  will 
be  at  a  premium,  if  cholera  should  again  visit  us; 
and  hydraulics  of  extra  power  will  be  wanted  for 
forcing  soda- water  bottles,  which  ought  to  be  la¬ 
belled,  “  specifics  for  vomiting,  purging,  and 
cramps.” 
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Dec.  10 ;  Dr.  Todd,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Griffith  read  a  paper  on  “  Skin  Diseases 
and  their  Treatment.”  In  his  introductory  obser¬ 
vations  he  alluded  to  the  fruitful  source  of  profit 
which  skin  diseases  afford  to  quacks,  and  remarked 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  success  of  quackery  is 
the  imperfection  of  medical  art,  and  the  ignorance 
of  medical  men ;  that  the  right  way  to  combat 
quackery  is  to  strive  to  remove  these  opprobriums 
from  our  profession. 

In  considering  a  case  of  skin  disease,  the  physi¬ 
cian  has  first  to  determine  the  following  points: 
1,  whether  it  is  inflammatory  or  acute;  2,  whether 
syphilitic ;  3,  if  neither  inflammatory  nor  syphi¬ 
litic,  but  chronic,  whether  contagious  or  non-con¬ 
tagious.  For  the  first,  antiphlogistic  measures  are 
appropriate,  except  when  the  inflammation  pre¬ 
sents  an  asthenic  character,  in  which  case  tonics 
are  indicated.  The  question  of  syphilis  is  deter¬ 
mined  iu  the  affirmative  by  the  presence  of  a  cop¬ 
pery  hue  on  the  skin  and  on  the  eruption.  As 
this  coppery  hue,  however,  is  not  always  very  rea¬ 
dily  recognisable,  owing  to  difference  of  com¬ 
plexion,  evidence  of  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the 
eruption  should  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the 
case ;  in  the  presence  of  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
iritis,  or  periostitis.  For  syphilitic  eruptions,  the 
author  believed  mercury  to  be  an  efficient,  and  the 
only  efficient  remedy.  Mflth  regard  to  the  reputed 
good  effect  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  these  maladies, 
he  remarked,  that  he  has  never  seen  it  have  the 
slightest  effect  on  them  except  when  mercury  was 
given  with  it,  whilst  a  sharp  course  of  mercury 
seldom  or  never  fails  to  produce  a  cure.  Iodide  of 
potassium  is  usually  administered  with  alterative 
doses  of  Plummer’s  pill,  and  under  this  treatment 
syphilitic  eruptions  frequently  get  well  slowly ;  but 
may  not  the  cure  be  due  to  the  mercury  alone  in 
these  cases,  unaided  by  the  iodide  ?  He  altogether 
disbelieved  its  efficacy  in  the  affections  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

If  a  case  of  skin  disease  is  found  to  be  neither 
inflammatory  or  acute,  nor  syphilitic,  but  chronic, 
then  the  question  is,  is  it  contagious  ?  If  conta¬ 
gious,  it  is  also  local,  and  requires  appropriate 
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local  remedies?  If  the  disea.se,  being  chronic, 
is  not  contagious,  it  belongs  to  what  the  author 
believes  to  be  a  very  natural  group  of  cu¬ 
taneous  affections,  and  designates  “  non-con¬ 
tagious  ciironic  diseases  of  tlie  skin.’’  None  of 
these,  he  considers,  are  local,  but  all-dependent 
upon  a  constitutional  cause,  and  he  believes  that 
this  cause  Is  much  the  same  in  every  variety  of  the 
large  group  in  question  ;  the  vari'elie.s  depending 
upon  accidental  circumstances  of  age,  climate,  and 
idiosyncrasy.  This  ojiinioii  he  supported  witli  the 
fact  that  they  all  yield  to  the  same  remedy.  He 
had  found  that  arsenic,  judiciously  administered, 
is  a  uniformly  successful  remedy  for  all  these  affec¬ 
tions  as  much  a  specific  for  tiiem  as  quinine  is 
for  ague.  Ihe  arsenic  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  three  to  five  minims  of  the  liq.  arsenical 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  regu!  itiiig  tlie  quantity 
and  the  frequency  of  the  doses  so  us  to  keep  up  a 
slight  action  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and,  with  this 
indication  of  its  effect,  should  be  persevered  in  for 
sometime  after  the  affection  has  disappeared.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  arsenic  is  a  cdinula- 
tive  medicine,  not  one  of  tiiose  of  wbich  the  system 
becomes  more  and  more  tolerant  the  lon-jer  they 
are^  taken.  It  should  bC  given  after  the  food, 
which  prevents  its  injurious  effect  on  the  stomach. 
The  author  then  proceeded  to  read  a  number  of 
brief  accounts  of  cases  in  which  arsenic  was  admi¬ 
nistered  for  the  cure  of  “chronic  non-contagious 
skin  diseases”  with  uniform  success  j  in  several  of 
these  the  effect  of  the  arsenic  was  strikingly  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  exacerbation  of  the  eruption  when 
when  the  medicine  was  accidentally  omitted  for  a 
few  days  during  the  progress  of  the  cure.  These 
cases  were  one  of  lichen,  one  of  prurigo  puilendi 
muliebris,  one  of  prurigo  scroti,  one  of  prurigo  for- 
micans,  two  of  lepra,  three  of  psoriasis,  one  of  urti¬ 
caria,  and  one  of  purpura ;  with  regard  to  the  case  of 
purpura,  he  hinted  that  the  cure  might  probably 
have  been  due  to  the  tonic  effect  of  arsenic  on  the 
capillaries,  rather  than  to  its  specific  virtue  in  skin 
disease. 


Mr.  Rhodes  was  astonished  to  hear  the  author 
express  himself  so  decidedly  against  iodide  of  po¬ 
tassium  ;  he  had  often  seen  its  exhibition  attended 
with  marked  good  effect  in  syphilitic  eruptions. 

Mr.  Eade  remarked  that  iodide  of  potassium  has 
very  marked  effect  in  curing  syphilitic  periostitis, 
which  warrants  a  presumption  of  its  efficacy  in 
other  syphilitic  affections. 

Mr.  Pittard  observed  that  the  fact  of  a  remedy 
curing  syphilis  in  one  tissue  furnishes  no  presump¬ 
tion  of  its  efficacy  in  curing  it  in  other  tissues:  be- 
rause,  though  iodide  of  potassium  has  very  marked 
influence  in  syphilitic  periostitis,  it  is  not  of  the 
slightest  use  in  syphilitic  iritis,  and,  vice  versiL, 
mercury  cures  syphilitic  iritis,  whilst  it  makes 
syphilitic  periostitis  worse.  He  could  not  give  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  iodide  of  uotas- 
sium  m  syphilitic  eruption,  but  he  had  great  confi- 
aence  in  mercury, 

Mr.  Wood  questioned  the  expediency  of  givin-' 
arsenic  for  many  skin  diseases;  he  thought  the 
author  had  underrated  the  dangerous  nature  of 
that  remedy.  He  once  saw  arsenic  given  for  nitv- 
riasis,  m  doses  of  four  drops  of  the  liq.,  iucreask 
to  five  drops,  to  a  girl ;  as  soon  as  the  conjunctiva 
became  affected,  she  got  extremely  ill ;  left  off  the 
medicine  and  recovered ;  resumed  it ;  was  a-^ain 
taken  ill  suddenly,  and  died.  The  eruption  in  Uiis 
rase  was  much  bettered,  but  he  considered  it  far 
better  that  many  skin  diseases,  which  are  often 
merely  very  trifling  inconveniences,  should  be  lefi 
uncured,  than  that  they  should  be  cured  at  the  risk 
of  the  patient’s  life. 

Mr.  Griffith  had  seen  arsenic  given  in  very  nu- 
nacrous  cases,  and  had  never  witnessed  anything  sr 
alarming  in  its  effects  as  occurred  in  the  case  men- 
tioned  by  Mr  Wood.  Was  Mr.  Wood  sure  thal 
the  patient  had  not  taken  over  doses? 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  he  should  have  added  ihai 
tUe  patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  oi 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  but  actually  died  in  a  fit  re- 
after  to  which  she  was  subject,  soor 

^i^M^Webb  and  Dr.  Arlidge  also  joined  in  the 
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Mr.  T.  N.  R.  Morsox  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  C.  ilajor  received  prizes  for 
proficiency  in  organic  cheniistey. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  w'us  read, 
“  On  the  Action  of  Strong  Nitric  Acid  on 
Sugar.” 

IMr.  Squire  read  a  paper  “  On  the  Inhalation 
of  Ether  in  Surgical  Operations,”  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  his  inhaling  apparatus.  This 
instrument  resembles  m  form  a  Nooth’s  appa¬ 
ratus  :  a  sponge  wetted  with  ether  being  placed 
in  the  upper  part,  the  vapour  descends  to  the 
bottom,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by 
a  flexible  tube,  to  which  a  mouthpiece  is  at¬ 
tached.  The  tube  contains  a  valve  to  prevent 
the  return  of  air  into  the  vessel,  and,  by  a 
simple  conti'ivance  — a  ferrule  placed  near  the 
mouthpiece  with  one  perforation,  the  supply  of 
vapour  can  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  enabling  the  surgeon  to  give  the  whole  of 
his  attention  to  the  patient.  Mr.  Squire  ex¬ 
plained  that  various  reasons  might  be  given  for 
the  apparent  failure  iu  producing  insensibility, 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  instrument,  as 
in  the  experiment  by  Mr.  Liston  in  the  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  forearm,  where  the  precaution  was  not 
taken  to  preventthe  ingress  of  free  atmospheric  air 
to  the  lungs  through  the  nose,  which  is  essential 
to  success.  In  consequence  of  the  publication  of 
the  failure,  without  the  mention  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  merits  of  the  apparatus  had  been 
rmjustly^  called  in  question,  as  the  omission  is 
equally  ratal  to  the  production  of  stupor  in  the 
use  of  every  apparatus.  He  considered  that 
much  depended  on  the  w’lUingness  of  the  patient 
to  receive  the  vapour,  as  the  effect  was  produced 
much  more  casdy  when  that  is  inhaled  freely. 
He  had  found  in  some  cases  that  one  minute 
wms  sufficient  time  for  the  effect  to  show  itself ; 
the  patients  in  these  cases  were  in  health,  and 
breathed  freely.  It  w'ould  be  found  in  all  cases 
wdiere  coma  was  brought  on  by  the  use  of  this 
means,  the  patients  are  equally  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  the  length  of  time  which  they 
have  lost — s;me  thinking  it  an  age  ;  others,  an 
hour.  He  had  observed  that,  when  unw'ashed 
ether  was  used,  the  lungs  were  often  irritated, 
hut  this  was  avoided  by  wasliing. 

Mr.  Hooper  exhibited  and  described  an  appa¬ 
ratus  made  under  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Boot 
and  Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  in  many  respects  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  preceding,  but  contains  more  valves, 
and  the  mouthpiece  is  furnished  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  copper,  which,  being  flexible,  is  easily  adapted 
to  the  external  contour  of  the  mouth.  Mr. 
Hooper  had  observed  that  the  result  was  less 
speedy  when  the  patient  was  given  to  drinlcing, 
and  took  place  earlier  in  the  case  of  voung 
persons.  He  stated  that  the  apparatus  produced 
had  never  been  known  to  fail. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clend on  exhibited  an  apparatus  of 
d^ifferent  construction  from  the  preceding,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  glass  cylinder,  into  which  is  in¬ 
serted  a  tube  for  the  supply  of  vapour  obtained 
from  ether,  placed  in  a  funnel  at  the  top  of  the 
tube.  The  inhaling  tube  is  provided  with  stop¬ 
cock  and  valves,  and  is,  like  the  ether  and  air 
tube,  inserted  in  the  top.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  action  of  this  apparatus  depends  not  on  the 
weigm  of  the  vapour,  but  on  its  elasticity. 
Mr.  Clendon  remai-ked  that  the  comatose  state 
w-ould  not  always  be  induced  by  the  inhalation 
instanced  the  case  of  a  young  man 
of  Guy  s  Hospital,  who  for  a  quarter  of  an 
nour  on  two  occasions  inhaled  so  freely  that  the 
expelled  impregnated  the  atmo- 
sphere  of  the  whole  house,  but  no  insensibiUty 
A\as  pranced.  Another  effect,  however,  fol- 

completely  lost  the  use 
of  his  raemoiy  He  was  not  of  opinion  that  any 
app.ixatms  could  be  contrived  which  would  he 

successful  m  all  cases  ;  it  was  well  known  that 

opium,  spirits,  and  other  powerful  stimulants 
sometimes  produced  effects  differing  from  thoTe 
ordinarily  found  to  follow  this  use,  and  it  might 
be  expected  that  this  would  be  the  case  wuth 
this  vapour.  He  cautioned  the  meeting  against 


its  indiscriminate  use,  cited  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Aston  Key  against  its  employment  where  pul¬ 
monary  disease  exists,  or  there  was  a  tendency 
to  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Ward  had  observed  that  very  much  de¬ 
pended  on  the  effectual  exclusion  of  free  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  from  the  mouth,  and  he  wished  to 
perform  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  Dr.  Har¬ 
wood,  of  St.  Leonard’s,  by  ascribing  to  him  the 
invention  of  the  mouthpiece,  which  had  been  so 
generally  adopted. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  exhibited  a  very  eligible  ap¬ 
paratus  which  lie  had  constructed,  having  the 
merit  of  efficiency,  compactness,  and  elegance. 

Mr.^  M  ard,  Mr.  Girdlestone,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Air.  Tracey,  each  exhibited  an  apparatus.  Mr. 
Tracey  had  found  bj'  use  that  all  had  answered 
the  purpose,  except  under  circumstances  where 
some  little  precaution  had  been  omitted. 

A  very  simple  contrivance  administering  the 
vapour  was  described  by  a  member,  being  a 
bladder  with  a  large  tube  and  stopcock.  Three 
drachms  of  ether  were  placed  in  it,  when  it  was 
inflated  with  a  bellows.  In  this  method  the 
opera.tor  is  able  to  assist  the  inhalation  by 
pressing  the  sides  of  the  bladder. 

^  The  Chairman  explained,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  that  alcohol  is  often  combined  with  the 
ether,  and  that  the  washing  is  intended  to  remove 
the  same,  but  that  pure  sulphuric  ether  does  not 
require  it. 

A  gentleman  who  had  inhaled  the  vapour 
stated  that  the  effect  depended  in  some  degree 
on  the  length  of  time  spent  in  inhaling  before 
stupor  came  on,  and  on  the  entire  exclusion  of 
free  atmospheric  air.  On  one  occasion,  when, 
OAving  to  the  admission  of  free  atmospheric  air, 
the  time  had  been  protracted,  the  effects  were 
not  unlike  those  following  the  breathing  of 
nitrous  oxide,  and  sometimes  very  distressing. 

Andrew  Ure  remarked,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  the  piure  vapour  of  ether  Avas  a 
non-respirable  gas,  and  coAild  not  be  admitted 
into  the  lungs  Avithout  an  admixture  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  He  suggested  a  hood  to  be  used,  en¬ 
closing  the  head,  in  preference  to  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  Avhich  AA'otdd  always  more  or  less  impede 
respiration. 

Mr.  Squire  expressed  his  intention  of  adding 
to  liis  apjiaratus  a  bladder,  which  may  enable  the 
operator  to  use  a  pressiu’e  in  overcoming  the 
obstacles  to  free  inhalation. 

The  meeting,  which  w'as  very  large,  separated 
at  half-past  eleven. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


TRE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  oum  Office,  andxohich  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  ordes' 
on  any  Newstnan  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  err  an  order 
on  some  party  in  tovm.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  f err  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s.;  Quarterly,  6s.  M. 
Isio  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  /<»•  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference— may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

A  Constant  Reader  cannot  certainly  he  indicted 
for  a  misdemeanour  for  acting  as  an  apothecary 
without  the  license  of  the  W orshipful  Company ; 
but  a  civil  action  may  be  brought  against  him, 
and  he  may  be  mulcted  in  damages. 

We  cannot  insert  the  q/ “  A  Second  Anti¬ 

humbug,”  as  in  doing  so  we  should  render  our¬ 
selves  liable  to  an  action  for  libel.  If  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  letter  we  have  received  are  correct, 
the  Doctor  requires  some  castigation. 
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A  Medical  Student,  Bristol. —  We  should  recom¬ 
mend  Keightley’ s  History  of  England''  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece"  hi  the  Library  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  Goldsmith’ s  “  History  of  Rome, any  work 
cm  Geography,  Crank’s  “  Arithmetic,"  Latham’s 
“  English  Grammar.’’  We  shcndd  further  re¬ 
commend  the  student  to  obtain  the  “  University 
Calendar,"  and  ascertain  by  its  means  exactly 
what  is  required  in  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
fiaiion. 

A  Provincial  Medical  Student  will  find  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  requires  in  the  qiresent  number  of  our 
journal. 

Justus. —  We  have  great  cause  to  regret  that  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  we  have  no  control  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  completion  of  Dr.  Rigby’s  course  of 
Lectures.  We  hope  to  give  the  few  remaining 
lectures  very  shortly.  When  we  promised  a 
course  of  Lectures  by\Dr.  Knox,  toe  fully  expected 
thcU  our  promise  would  be  fulfilled.  Other  en¬ 
gagements  have  interfered,  and  caused  the  course 
to  be  delayed,  if  not  altogether  abandoned.  For 
this,  of  course,  we  are  not  answerable. 

P- — 1.  The  Apothecaries’  Company  have  no  power 
over  persons  practising  purely  as  physicians. 
2.  If  any  one  accused  of  practising  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary  should  obtain  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  prosecutor  I  but  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  recover  damages  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
and  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  and  the  proof  o/" injury  ar  ising 
from  the  prosecution.  3.  All  Scotch  graduates 
and  me^nbers  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  if  practising 
as  apothecaries  in  England. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Brown  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  ether,  saturating 
his  handkerchief  icith  it,  and  inhaling  the  vapour . 
Aspecies  of  intoxication  was  produced,  accom¬ 
panied  by  movements  and  gestures  which  excited 
the  merriment  of  the  bystanders.  We  have  seen 
precisely  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  nitrous 
oxide  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour 
from  a  common  bladder.. 

A  Correspondent  MTites, — “  I  saw  in  yaur  last 
week’s  paper  the  account  before  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  of  ‘  Brown  against  the  Medical  Times.’ 
Are  you  aioare  that  they  {the  “  Medical  Gazette”) 
extracted  from  your  journal  a  case  of  poisoning 
by  aconite,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Sayle,  of  Lynn  ?  It 
appears  to  me  a  hard  case  that  they  are  to  do  with 
impunity  what  they  deny  your  right  to  do.” — {The 
inconsistency  of  the  procedure  is  its  least  enor¬ 
mity. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Winstone,  of  Bouverie-street,  and  Mr.  Eden,  of 
Langham-place,  se^it  us  the  narrative  of  three 
dental  performances,  in  which  the  former  was  the 
subject,  the  latter  the  operator,  and  the  adjuvant 
the  far-famed  ether.  From  the  late  hour  at  which 
the  communication  has  reached  us,  as  well  as  from 
others  on  similar  subjects,  we  have  only  occasion  tn 
remark  that  the  operations  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactory,  without  any  subsequent  effects  to 
serve  as  a  drawback. 

M.D.  and  other  Correspondents. — We  really  can¬ 
not  here  enter  on  the  discussion  between  Mr.  Dorr 
and  the  profession  as  to  the  ethereal  patent, 
further  than  to  say  that  the  enterprise  is,  like  that 
of  attempting  to  bind  the  winds,  not  less  absurd 
than  improper;  and  that,  if  these  things  go  on, 
the  public  must  be  on  the  look  out  lest  some  fine 
morning  they  find  they  must  not  eat  hot  rolls  for 
breakfast,  without  the  license  of  some  enterprising 
patentee.  We  look  on  every  sticcessful  operation 
performed  with  the  aid  of  ether,  since  the  arrival  of 
the  news  from  America,  as  the  forcible  protest  of 
humanity  against  the  sordid  speculator. 

A  Physician’s  long  article  on  the  absurdity  of  a 
registration,  whose  only  great  effect  would  be  the 
offer  of  a  premium  to  low  and  lowered  medical 
education,  and  his  protest  against  it  on  the  score 
of  its  debasing  influefnee  on  the  character  and 
status  of  the  profession,  tell  a  tale  we  have  our¬ 
selves  before  now  unfolded,  and  lohich  we  know 
has  already  produced  the  sufficing  effect. 

K.Y .Z.,who  asks  us  direct  answers  tohalfadozen 
legal  questions,  should  have  favoured  us  with  his 


name.  1.  A  British  surgeon-apothecary  is  aname 
unknmen  to  law.  2.  Xo  teachers  of  themselves 
give  any  legal  rights  to  a  pxqnl,  and  certainly  no 
protection  against  the  legal  peers  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Company.  3.  Xo  German  University  can 
give,  by  its  diploma  of  M.D.,  any  privilege  of 
English  practice  not  2rreviously  jwssessed.  4.  The 
eligibility  of  the  possessor  of  such  diploma  to  a 
public  appointment  depends  on  the  private  orjmblic 
law  rcgidating  the  institution  connected  with  such 
appointment.  Ho  is  clearly  not  eligible  for  any 
parochial  medical  office! 

Severed  Correspondents  must  accept  our  apology  for 
the  postponement  of  their  obliging  communications. 
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“  The  Lord  hath  created  medicine?  out  of  the  earth  ;  and 
he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.” — Eccl. 

We  had  intended,  ere  thus  much  of  the  current 
medical  session  had  slipped  away,  to  have  devoted 
occasional  columns  to  discoursing  on  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  with  our  friends  the  Students.  Various 
and  imperative,  hitherto,  have  been  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  our  pen,  which  must  be  the  excuse,  we 
hope  not  unacceptable,  for  having  as  yet  de¬ 
layed  an  important  and  pleasing  duty.  True, 
however,  to  a  promise  made  long  ago,  and  here¬ 
tofore  not  neglected,  we  take  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  of  proceeding  with  our  task.  Its  per¬ 
formance  comes  as  willingly  from  our  heart  as 
did  that  of  its  predecessors  in  the  same  line, 
twelve  months  ago,  and  we  not  only  hope,  hut 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  will  find  a 
cordial  greeting  from  those  to  whose  service  it 
is  dedicated. 

Last  session,  after  a  chapter  or  two  of  pre¬ 
face,  valedictory  to  those  that  were  gone,  or 
going,  from  the  ranks  of  studentship — congra¬ 
tulatory  to  those  who  were  rejoining  the  said 
ranks,  and  introductory  to  such  as  were  coming 
amongst  them  for  the  first  time  :  after  all  these 
things,  and  sundry  others,  we  proceeded  with 
special  words  of  admonition !  These  chiefly 
bore  reference  to  the  practical  study  of  anatomy 
and  chemistry,  additionally  to  which  we  said  a 
few  words,  in  the  summer,  about  botany.  These 
things  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  first  year’s 
student,  to  whose  notice  we  especially  com¬ 
mended  them.  Regarding  this  student  as  now 
in  the  second  year  of  his  probation,  it  is  to  him 
that  our  attention  and  advice  are  further  to  be 
directed. 

If  laboratory  chemistry  were  not  attended  to 
in  the  previous  summer,  it  is,  perhaps,  well 
pursued  during  the  present  session,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  not  encroach  upon  the  duties  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  summer  (which  should  comprise  medical 
jurisprudence  and  midwifery),  and  will  aid  an 
important  study  just  now  to  be  pursued,  viz., 
materia  medica.  Anatomy,  in  the  dissecting- 
room  we  mean,  is  still,  of  course,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  :  for  every  winter  of  the  student’s  career 
should  have  a  specific  portion  of  it  devoted  to 
this  most  necessary  branch  of  duty.  Demon¬ 
strations  and  dissections  should  be  prosecuted 
just  now,  attention  being  particularly  directed 
to  the  joints  liable  to  luxation,  to  the  parts  of 
hernia,  to  the  precise  spots  for  taking  up  arteries. 


and  to  the  individual  character  and  relative 
situation  of  the  more  important  internal  organs. 
In  the  dissections  now  made,  the  student  should 
consider  the  bearings  they  may  have  upon  his 
practical  obligations  hereafter.  lie  should  bear 
in  mind  that  he  now  becomes  an  anatomist,  that 
in  future  days  he  may  be  a  surgeon — that  he 
now  studies  the  right  disj)Ositiun  of  parts,  that 
he  may  subsequently  discover  when  those  parts 
are  wrong — that  he  now  learns  the  character  of 
healthy  organism,  that  in  future  he  may  know 
whether  it  be  morbid,  directly  that  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  It  is  a  great  error  of  the 
student,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  to  pride 
himself  rather  in  being  an  excellent  anatomist, 
than  in  being  able  to  well  apply  his  anatomy. 
In  this  respect  he  .stands  in  similitude  to  the 
classical  scholar,  who  is  so  lamiliar  with  dead 
languages  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
right  use  and  beauty  of  a  living  one,  though  it 
may  be  that  the  very  employment  of  this  is  the 
means  where!)}’  he  has  to  live.  There  may  be 
learning  in  this,  but  there  is  very  indifferent 
toisdom  in  it.  We  have  known  a  man  fully 
competent  by  theoretical  and  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  by  reading  and  assiduous  dissection,  to 
describe  every  muscle  of  the  body,  individually 
and  relatively,  and  knowing  well  every  ligament 
and  the  uses  of  it,  in  the  several  joints,  yet 
be  quite  unable  to  discover  a  luxation,  or  to 
reduce  it  after  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
All  this  was  for  the  want  of  seeing  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  anatomical  knowledge  he  was 
gathering — of  seeing  that  that  very  anatomy 
was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  In  like  manner 
we  have  known  a  man  pride  himself  upon  being 
the  cleanest  dissector  in  the  room,  and,  in  truth, 
he  could  lay  bare  a  muscle  better  than  any 
scalpelist  we  ever  saw,  yet  he  knew  less  of  the 
muscles  than  any  man  who  dissected  near  him. 
The  fact  was,  he  thought  more  of  picking  up 
scraps  of  cellular  tissue,  and  leaving  a  bare 
structure  prettily  exposed  for  an  artist,  than  of 
studying  what  that  structure  was — what  were 
its  attachments,  relations,  and  uses. 

Dissecting,  like  learning  the  import  of  words, 
is  of  little  value  unless  it  extend  beyond  this, 
and  apply  itself  as  we  have  said.  A  man  may 
know  a  dictionary  by  heart,  yet  be  a  wretched 
composer  of  language. 

We  must  not  descant  further  on  this  head, 
ibr  our  motto  has  reference  to  materia  medica. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  the  profession,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  is 
one  of  the  most  frequently  neglected.  Every 
man  says  it  is  so  dull — and  no  man  can  see  any¬ 
thing  in  it  until  he  has  to  make  a  demand  upon 
its  services,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  lie 
finds  there  is  much  more  in  it  than  he  ever 
gave  it  credit  for.  Botany  is  liked  by  one  man, 
and  another,  because  it  leads  to  pleasant  walks 
and  murmuring  rills,  and  the  picking  of  pretty 
flowers,  and  breathing  fresh  air,  and  tearing 
the  birds  sing  :  in  all  of  which  things  tiere  is  a 
dash  of  pleasantry  that  is  not  wholly  prosaic. 
Chemistry  is  liked  by  another,  because  it  is  a 
science  that  has  some  precision  and  power  in  it ; 
it  is  a  great  organ  in  the  hands  ef  the  active 
world ;  it  is  capable  of  good  aid  evil,  and 
has  made  many  a  man’s  fortuie ;  moreover, 
there  is  a  significance  about  it  that  impresses 
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beholders  or  investigators  with  an  awe  of  its 
consequence.  Practice  of  physic  is  a  favourite 
with  another,  because  it  is  the  “very  head  and 
front  of”  professional  importance,  and  gives 
dignity  to  whomsoever  may  be  its  agent..  Sur¬ 
gery,  with  another,  is  paramount,  for  he  may 
love  blood  and  the  instruments  of  it,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  off  a  man’s  limb,  or  slitting  up  any  other 
portion  of  him,  is  everything  in  the  eyes  of  the 
embryo  pure  surgeon,  who  loves  the  glitter  of 
the  knife  and  the  gash  it  makes,  far  more  than 
the  paltry  medicinal  means  that  may  save  all 
this  splendid  show  and  derided  suffering.  Mid¬ 
wifery  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of  another,  w'ho 
thinks  it  his  highest  honour  to  be  an  arbitrator 
between  Nature  and  her  sternest  agony.  Me¬ 
dical  jurisprudence  is  preferred  by  another,  for 
it  is  made  up  of  varieties,  scraps  of  consequence 
derived  from  law  and  physic,  and  perhaps  may  ■ 
meet  with  an  exaltation,  some  solitary  now  and 
then,  before  the  pompous  self-sufficient  chair  of 
a  petty  magistrate,  or  in  the  more  orthodox 
precincts  of  a  judge  and  jury. 

Amongst  all  these,  materia  Thedtca  is  for¬ 
gotten  you  never  find  a  voluntary  champion 
in  its  cause.  Students  dislike  it  utterly,  and 
yet,  when  they  become  practitioners,  they  have 
more  to  do  with  it  than  with  anything  else.  In 
fact  they  never  can  move  without  it — it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  they  can  be  called  to  any 
case  which  does  not  involve  the  services  of 
materia  medica.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  commonly  demanded  subjects  of  in¬ 
formation,  so  is  an  ignorance  of  it  one  of 
the  most  serious  failures  that  can  happen  to 
the  practitioner.  It  is  no  trifling  matter 
to  mistake  a  drug,  or  to  mistake  the  dose 
of  it.  Many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed  by 
the  perchloride  being  substituted  for  the 
protochloride  of  mercury— corrosive  sublimate 
for  calomel.  Scheele’s  prussic  acid,  and  the 
diluted  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  have  more 
than  once  been  confounded,  and  a  victim  has 
been  the  consequence.  Morphia  has  been  given 
for  opium,  and  strychnia  for  nux  vomica,  and 
the  result  may  be  inferred.  We  remember,  in 
our  own  pupillage,  a  man  being  asked  the  dose 
of  bitartrate  of  potass,  and  he  said  “  about 
half  a  grain.”  He  was  then  asked  the  dose  of 
elaterium,  and  he  replied,  “  about  half  an 
ounce.  He  was  properly  rejected  at  once  : 
yet  this  man  teas  a  good  anatomist.  He  was 
excellent  in  the  dissecting-room;  at  the  bed¬ 
side  he  might  have  poisoned  his  first  patient  t 
Besides  doing  actual  harm,  a'  practitioner. 
Ignorant  of  materia  medica,  may  make  himself 
very  ridiculous  in  consultation.  Some  years 
ago,  ourselves  had  occasion  to  suggest  at  a 
“ineeting”  the  propriety  of  altering  a  pre- 
scription  which  consisted  of  tonics  and  a  stimu- 
lau  as  Its  author  said,  and  which  said  tonics 
and  stimulant  were  compounded  of  sulphate 
ot  inn,  sulphate  of  quinine,  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  water !  We  know  an  instance  of  a 
consultation  between  a  very  sensible  man  and  a 
very  sillj  one,  when  the  former  advised  a  stimu¬ 
lating  plai,  which  the  latter  assented  to,  at  the 
same  timi  strongly  recommending  an  out¬ 
landish  for®  of  ether.  The  superior  said  he 
had  had  no  experience  of  it,  but  should  he 
®ppy  to  try  it  on  the  other’s  suggestion,  pro¬ 


vided  he  Would  tell  him  the  dose,  which  he  was 
unahh  to  do  ! 

To  those  of  our  young  readers,  to  whom  the 
story  may  be  novel,  it  may  be  amusing  to  know 
that  a  physician  once  wrote  a  prescription 
running  thus — 

R.  Infnsi  sennae,  jvij. 

Tinct.  ejusdem,  §j. 

The  apprentice  read  the  first  line  easily 
enough,  but  he  was  foiled  at  the  second,  for  he 
could  not  find  a  bottle  labelled  tinct.  ejusdem 
throughout  the  whole  surgery.  In  despair  he 
scouted  every  street  in  the  neighbourhood 
containing  a  druggist’s  shop,  but  everywhere 
meeting  with  the  risible  reply  that  they  did  not 
keep  tincture  of  ejusdem  !  In  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  we  once  met  with  a  somewhat  similar 
case  that  might  have  proved  fatal.  A  lady, 
shortly  confined,  and  suflfering  from  constipa¬ 
tion  and  afterpains,  was  ordered  two  or  three 
draughts  of  castor  oil,  an  ounce  each,  with 

twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  the  order  being _ 

haustus  pro  re  nata.  The  pupil  translated  the 
latinity— /or  rt  thing  new-born,  and,  imaginino- 
that  this  must  be  the  child,  ordered  it  to  take  a 
draught  now  and  then !  Of  course,  if  it  had  taken 
one,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  dose. 

The  experience  of  the  profession  is  full  of 
mistakes  and  mischiefs,  consequent  upon  an 
ignorance  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 
These  things  may  seem  dull  enough  to  the 
student,  but  he  should  remember  that  their 
main  value  is  their  application — ^nd  he  should 
remember,  also,  that  this  will  be  the  chief 
business  of  his  professional  life.  Often,  on  the 
instant,  he  will  be  required  to  prescribe  this  or 
that,  and  sad  will  be  his  dilemma  if  he  fail  in 
his  duty  or  faultily  perform  it.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  slip,  thus  made,  leaves  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  atonement.  Gnce  done,  the  mischief  is 
too  frequently  ever  done. 

The  only  available  occasion  of  rightly  study¬ 
ing  materia  medica  is  during  studentship,  when 
its  details  are  theoretically  given  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  daily  corroborated  in  the  practice  of 
the  hospital.  To  these  two  sources  the  student 
ought  scrupulously  to  look.  They  will  never 
fail^  /im— but  if  he  fail  them,  he”  may  mourn 
their  loss  ever  after.  We  earnestly  commend 
this  subject,  and  these  remarks,  to  the  notice  of 
our  young  friends. 


ON  THE  PROPER  CONSTITUTION  OF 
A  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH. 
Commissions,  committees,  and  councils,  for 
an  infinite  variety  of  purposes,  are  things  of 
daily  occurrence  in  this  busy  age.  Many  of 
them  are  purely  abortive;  no  results  flow 
from  their  inquiries ;  and,  being  of  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  character,  are  rather  a  burden  than  a 
benefit  to  the  nation.  We  cannot  deny  the 
utility  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission, 
whose  report  we  have  read  with  considerable 
attention;  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  causes  of  disease  in  large 
towns,  and  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  the 
highest  authorities  as  to  the  means  to  be  used 
for  their  removal.  Unfortunately  the  report 
occupies  four  moderate-sized  octavo  volumes. 


and  is  not,  for  that  reason,  adapted  for  general 
circulation;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
ignorance  of  even  the  educated  classes  would 
be  much  enlightened  by  so  bulky  a  document, 
even  were  the  report  extensively  circulated 
among  them,  containing,  as  it  does,  much 
matter  from  which  most  persons  would  turn 
away  with  disgust.  "Were  it  not  for  this  reason, 
we  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  diffusion  of 
such  questions  as  those  we  append  to  the 
present  article  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion.  The  truth  is,  that  full  and  complete 
answers  to  all  these  questions  are  contained  in 
the  report  we  have  already  noticed. 

But  the  agitation  of  any  question  of 
general  importance,  such  as  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  health  of  the  people,  re¬ 
quires  that  the  same  questions  should  receive 
reiterated  answers ;  that  they  should  be  put  and 
answered  again  and  again,  until,  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the-answers  in  a  brief  form,  by  leading 
articles  in  the  periodical  press,  by  pamphlets, 
and  other  similar  means,  the  public  mind  is 
fully  awakened  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  We 
have  seen  that  such  a  process  was  successful 
in  the  agitation  of  some  recent  questions 
of  national  importance.  Taking  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  consideration,  we  think  that 
the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Health  of  London  Association  will  prove 
of  great  national  benefit ;  for  tbe  results  of  its 
inquiries  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  other  towns  besides  the  metropolis. 
We,  therefore,  call  upon  all  our  metropolitan 
medical  brethren  to  reply  as  fully  as  they  are 
able  to  the  questions  proposed,  and  to  give  as 
much  information  concerning  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  localities  as  may  be  in  their  power. 

But  we  are  fearful  that  the  measures  founded 
on  the  different  sanitary  reports  will,  like 
many  former  measures,  prove  in  some  degree  a 
job.  We  are  fearful  that  the  test  of  efficiency 
will  not  be  that  of  knowledge,  but  of  influence; 
and  that  thus  the  whole  scheme  will  prove  a  de¬ 
cided  failure.  When  Sir  J.  Graham  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical  profession, 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  found,  at  the  same 
time,  a  Council  of  Health;  and  this  was  intended 
to  consist  of  the  “  creme  de  la  erhne  ”  of  tbe 
profession.  It  was  more  than  whispered  that 
the  redoubtable  baronet.  Sir  B.  Brodie,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  its  head ;  that  the  other  members  of 
the  council  would  consist  of  the  more  influential 
members  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  and  that  a  part  of  the  duty  of  this 
board  would  be  to  present  recommendations 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  regulation  of  the 
public  healtii.  Now',  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  either  of  the  gentlemen  who,  had 
this  bill  become  the  law  of  the  land,  might  have 
been  chosen  councillors,  would  have  ever  paid 
any  marked  attention  to  hygiene ;  and  we  very 
strongly  suspect  that  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  commence  this  portion  of  their 
studies  after  they  had  received  the  appointment 
of  councillors  of  health.  This  looks  very  much 
like  what  is  called  in  the  country  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  But  this  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  result  of  modern  appointments :  the 
parties  appointed  learn  their  duties  after  having 
entered  on  their  office.  Probably  these  very 
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sapient  men  would  have  proposed  one  or 
two  gentlemen  who  had  really  paid  attention  to 
the  subject  as  subordinate  members  of  the 
council,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  requi¬ 
site  information  ;  and  thus  the  clumsy  con¬ 
trivance  would  have  been  enabled  to  move, 
though  with  slow  and  halting  steps.  The  creme 
de  la  creme  of  the  profession  would  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  best  salaries ;  they  would  have 
feathered  their  nests  very  comfortably  at  the 
expense  of  the  less  influential,  but  really  more 
useful  and  important,  portion  of  the  council, 
who  would  have  been  graciously  permitted  to 
take  the  leavings  of  their  betters. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  do  need  a  good  and  effi¬ 
cient  Council  of  Health,  composed  of  men  who 
have  the  object  at  heart,  and  who  possess  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  One  important 
feature  in  the  construction  of  such  a  council  is 
this : — Its  members  must  be  w'ell  paid,  and  so  well 
paid  as  to  render  other  employment  unnecessary 
for  their  respectable  maintenance;  and  they 
must  be  compelled,  when  taking  the  offices,  to 
abandon  all  other  pursuits,  and  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  If  our 
unwise  parsimony  dictate  an  insufficient  salary 
for  such  important  offices,  the  work  will  be 
badly  performed,  and  the  council  will  prove 
worse  than  useless,  because  it  will  lead  the 
public  into  a  false  security. 

That  a  well- constituted  Council  of  Health  is 
really  required  needs  no  proof.  We  are  all 
aware  that  any  piece  of  machinery  requires  a 
central,  intelligent  directing  power,  without 
which  good  results  cannot  follow'.  We  shall 
take  this  matter  for  granted,  and  now  give 
the  general  plan  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
true  constitution  of  an  efficient  council.  But 
before  entering  on  the  plan  a  short  digression 
may  be  permitted. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  daily  disclosed  by  the 
public  papers,  that  the  crime  of  poisoning  is 
largely  on  the  increase  in  England,  and  that  it 
very  commonly  escapes  detection ;  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  murders  of  this  description  are  of 
weekly,  if  not  daily,  occurrence.  As  so  atro¬ 
cious  a  crime  is  becoming  a  common  one,  ex¬ 
aminations  for  the  detection  of  poison  are, 
necessarily,  much  more  numerous,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  medical  jurists  becomes  proportion¬ 
ally  necessary.  Without  disparaging  the  know'- 
ledge  or  education  of  the  medical  profession, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  very  few  practi¬ 
tioners  are  capable  of  performing  the  chemical 
operations  necessary  for  the  detection  of  a 
poison  with  sufficient  accuracy.  We  will  ex¬ 
plain  ourselves.  Chemistry  is  not  an  essential, 
but  simply  an  auxiliary,  science  to  medicine  and 
surgery;  some  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary, 
but  a  profound  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  the  science  w’ould  occupy  more 
time  and  attention  than  can  be  given 
by  the  majority  of  medical  students,  with  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  more  direct  object  of  their  pursuits. 
Medical  students,  therefore,  do  not  pay  any 
marked  attention  to  that  science,  unless  im¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  by  their  own  peculiar  taste.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  fitted  to 
undertake  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
of  chemical  questions — the  detection  of  minute 
traces  of  a  deleterious  substance  ?  The  usual 


and  the  safest  practice  followed  by  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  is,  to  place  the  parts  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  the  poison  in  the  hands  of  some  acknow¬ 
ledged  chemist  for  examination.  It  has  long 
been  our  intention  to  propose  the  appointment 
of  a  certain  number  of  what  we  should  term 
medical  jurists,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
examine  all  cases  in  which  foul  play  was  sus¬ 
pected  ;  that  all  viscera  of  persons  suspected  to 
have  been  poisoned  should  be  sent  to  them, 
and  io  them  alone,  for  examination ;  and  that 
such  examinations  only  should  be  legal.  These 
gentlemen,  thus  officially  delegated  as  medical 
jurists,  should  not  confine  their  attention  to 
cases  of  poisoning,  but  extend  their  investiga¬ 
tion  to  all  other  cases  involving  medical  ques¬ 
tions. 

Two  medical  jurists  might  be  appointed  for 
each  circuit,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  ac¬ 
company  the  judges  through  the  different  cir¬ 
cuits.  They  ought  to  receive  a  sufficient  salary 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  style  which  becomes 
their  position. 

The  medical  jurists,  thus  appointed,  would 
constitute,  when  assembled,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Health,  to  whose  judgment  all 
questions  of  medical  jurisprudence,  whether 
sanitary  or  not,  would  be  presented  for  decision 
with  a  perfect  and  well-grounded  confidence 
that  they  wonld  undergo  a  sufficient  examina¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  council  would 
thereby  acquire  a  character  which  could  not  be 
equally  obtained  by  any  other  means.  The 
medical  jurists,  indeed,  being  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  judges,  would  be  bound  by 
their  oath  of  office  to  undertake  no  other  employ¬ 
ment,  but  to  give  up  their  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office.  In  travelling  the  circuits 
they  w'ould  be  enabled  to  investigate  the  state 
of  each  town  in  the  circuit,  and  present  to  the 
notice  of  the  judge  any  nuisances  they  might 
observe.  But  a  better  arrangement  might  be 
made,  if  local  offices  of  health  were  appointed. 
The  medical  jurists  might  then  receive  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  local  officers,  and,  should  any  par¬ 
ticular  circumstance  demand  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion,  such  inspection  might  be  made  while  the 
jurists  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Thus 
much  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved,  and 
due  attention  would  be  given ;  the  impartiality 
of  their  reports  and  decisions  would  command 
equal  confidence. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  that  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Ilealth  should  be  constituted  by  the  assem¬ 
bled  medical  jurists.  These  gentlemen,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  judges  in  their  circuits,  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  meet  in  London  during  each  term,  and 
thus  ample  time  and  opportunity  would  be  af¬ 
forded  for  the  meetings  of  the  council.  At 
these  meetings  all  the  more  important  questions 
and  reports  would  be  fully  examined  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  calm  and  impartial  reports  or  de¬ 
cisions  would  result. 

There  are  many  and  important  collateral  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  Council  of  Ilealth.  We  will  content 
ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  the  notice  of 
one  only,  as  we  should  far  outrun  the  limits  of 
a  leading  article  were  we  to  indulge  in  a  full 
examination  of  so  important  a  question. 


It  has  been  a  common  and  oft-repeated  re¬ 
mark,  that  members  of  our  profession,  even  the 
most  highly  gifted,  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure 
in  courts  of  justice;  that  their  evidence  has 
been  of  a  contradictory  or  vague  description ; 
and  that  medical  testimony  does  not  obtain  the 
credit  which  is  freely  accorded  to  that  of  men  far 
below  the  members  of  our  profession  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  intellect.  What  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  so  lamentable  a  circumstance — a  state  of 
things  so  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  medical 
science  ?  That  we,  who  are  in  the  daily  habit 
of  conducting  the  most  complicated  and  delicate 
investigations,  of  balancing  conflicting  evidence, 
of  cross-examining  our  patients,  and,  finally,  of 
performing  the  part  of  judges  in  deciding  on 
the  evidence  placed  before  us,  should  be  so  in¬ 
capable  of  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  when 
acting  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  seems 
to  be  an  inexplicable  and  anomalous  circum¬ 
stance  to  non-professional  auditors.  But,  when 
we  examine  the  circumstances  more  attentively, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  true 
causes  of  this  failure  in  medical  testimony. 
Two  chief  causes  of  failure  may  be  assigned : 
want  of  confidence,  and  the  amount  of  un¬ 
certainty  which  must  always  attach  to  a  science 
of  observation  such  as  medicine.  We  can¬ 
not  feel  surprised  that  medical  practitioners 
succeed  so  badly  in  the  witness-bo.x,  when 
we  reflect  that  they  are  comparatively  rarely 
placed  in  that  position.  A  practitioner  may, 
and  often  does,  pass  thi'ough  a  long  pro¬ 
fessional  life  without  being  called  as  a  witness 
in  any  important  trial,  before  one  of  the  higher 
tribunals.  Now,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
man  who  has  so  little  practice  in  giving 
evidence  will  do  so  with  becoming  firmness 
and  coolness.  He  is  teased  by  the  opposing 
counsel,  becomes  flurried,  is  put  off  his 
guard,  and  commits  some  sad  mistake, 
which  is,  of  course,  immediately  wrested  by 
the  opposite  party  to  his  own  advantage. 
The  fault,  then,  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  want  of  knowledge 
or  capacity  of  the  medical  practitioner,  as  in 
his  want  of  confidence  and  practice  in  giving 
evidence.  Now,  this  would  not  be  the  case  with 
the  medical  jurist;  he  would  be  frequently 
placed  in  the  witness-box,  would  become  familiar 
with  the  mode  of  examination,  and  would  ac¬ 
quire  that  confidence  and  experience  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  as 
the  great  difficulty  with  which  the  practitioner 
has  to  contend.  The  ordinary  limits  of  a  leader 
have  been  somewhat  overstepped  in  this  article, 
but  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted,  and  we 
shall  take  a  fitting  opportunity  of  recurring  to 
it,  and  of  detailing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Association  in  some  future 
number.  In  the  meantime  we  print  below  the 
questions  we  have  already  noticed,  as  about 
to  be  circulated  among  the  members  of  our 
profession. 

1.  Have  you  observed  sickness  and  disease  to 
arise  from  badly-constructed  and  ill-ventilated 
dwellings,  from  imperfect  sewage,  and  from  bad 
cleansing  of  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys? 

2.  Have  the  poor  power  to  remedy  these  evils  ? 

8.  Are  there  any  nuisances  existing,  or  are  there 

any  offensive  trades  carried  on,  in  your  locality, 
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Such  as  tallow-boilingr,  slaughtering  of  cattle,  pig- 
styes,  the  burning  and  boiling  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  matter,  &c.  ? 

4.  In  your  neighbourhood  are  there  any  noxious 
or  oflPensive  chemical  works,  especially  lead,  colour, 
mercurial,  and  water-gilding  factories  ? 

5.  If  so,  have  you  found  them  injuriously  alFect- 
ing  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  them,  or  of  the 
neighbourhood  ? 

6.  Would  it  be  advantageous  to  the  public  that 
an  inspector  of  nuisances  and  a  public  officer  of 
health  should  be  appointed  ? 

7.  Do  you  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a 
council  of  health  to  watch  over  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  cities  and  towns,  with  power  to  rectify  all 
those  evils  which  are  removable,  and  which  are 
prejudicial  to  health  ? 

8.  In  the  evidence  collected  on  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labouring  classes  by  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  and  by  the  Government  Health  of 
Towns  Commission,  it  is  therein  stated  that  it 
would  be  a  pecuniary  saving  to  the  rate-payers  to 
remedy,  at  the  parish  expense,  the  insufficient 
drainage,  the  bad  cleansing,  and  the  imperfect  ven¬ 
tilation  of  houses,  workshops,  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  inasmuch  as  sickness,  and  the  evils  attendant 
thereon,  entail  heavy  burdens  on  the  public,  not 
only  through  voluntary  institutions,  such  as  hos¬ 
pitals,  dispensaries,  &c.,  but  add  to  the  increase  of 
poor-rates.  Do  you  agree  in  this  opinion  ? 

9.  Are  all  the  houses  and  streets  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood  provided  with  sewers  and  drains? 

10.  Are  there  any  open  drains  or  sewers,  and  if 
any,  are  you  aware  of  any  case  of  disease  having 
arisen  from  their  effluvia  ? 

11.  Should  the  sewers  and  drains  be  covered 
over? 

12.  IVo  general  survey  as  to  levels  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  has  as  yet  been  made  as  a  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  for  efficient  drainage.  Do  you  think  that 
such  a  step  should  be  immediately  undertaken  by 
competent  persons  legally  appointed  ? 

13.  It  is  recommended  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  as  well  as  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  April  30,  1846, 
to  examine  the  application  for  local  acts,  &c., — 
that  all  waterworks,  all  works  for  drainage  of 
towns,  for  sewage,and  for  paving,  should  be  placed 
under  one  administrative  body.  Does  your  opi¬ 
nion  coincide  with  these  recommendations? 

14.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  new  legislative  mea¬ 
sures  are  required,  applicable  to  all  towns  and 
populous  districts,  for  the  introduction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  not  only  of  an  efficient  and  economical 
system  of  house  drainage,  sewage,  paving,  and 
cleansing,  but  also  for  the  provision  of  an  ample 
supply  of  water  for  public  and  private  purposes? 

15.  Are  there  any  cesspools  and  privies  in  the 
poorer  ueighLourboods,  full,  and  suffered  to  over¬ 
flow? 

16.  Are  they  productive  of  sickness  among  the 
inhabitants  ? 

17.  State  what  cases  of  disease  you  have  known 
to  arise  from  this  cause. 

18.  Have  the  houses  of  the  poor  separate  privies, 

or  are  the  inmates  compelled  to  use  a  common  one’ 
indiscriminately  as  jo  the  sexes  ?  ’ 

^  19.  Are  uncleanly  and  indecent  habits  created 

by  the  want  of  separate  privies  ? 

20.  Is  it  practicable  to  introduce  a  water-closet 
into  each  house  ?  If  so,  would  it  produce  more 
decent  and  cleanly  habits,  and  a  better  state  of 
health  ? 

21.  Do  not  the  public  suffer  in  their  health  and 
comfort,  and  is  not  decency  outraged  from  the 
want  of  public  water-closets  and  urinals  in  large 
cities  and  towns  ? 

22.  Are  the  poor  adequately  supplied  with 
water  ? 

23.  What  accommodation  have  they  for  keeping 
the  water,  and  what  is  its  general  condition  ? 

24.  Is  the  charge  for  it  reasonable? 

25.  Does  its  scarcity  conduce  to  uncleanliness 
and  ill  health,  and  are  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
greatly  abridged  in  consequence  ? 

26.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
vide  au  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  to  protect 
the  poor  from  high  and  unreasonable  charges  ? 

27.  Would  not  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  the 


public  at  large,  and  to  the  poor  in  particular,  at 
high  pressure,  instead  of  the  present  intermittent 
supply  at  low  pressure,  greatly  conduce  to  the  com¬ 
fort,  cleanliness,  health,  and  morality  of  the  people? 

28.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  if  all  dwelling- 
houses  capable  of  being  benefited  by  an  ample 
supply  of  water  were  rated  in  the  same  way  as  for 
sewage  and  other  local  purposes  ? 

29.  Are  the  present  water  companies  sufficiently 
under  the  control  of  Government? 

30.  Is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  ventilation 
of  workshops  and  houses  occupied  by  the  poor  in 
your  district? 

31.  Is  the  neglect  of  it  productive  of  demorali¬ 
zation,  such  as  drunkenness,  &c.  ? 

32.  It  is  proved  that  the  want  of  ventilation  is  a 
prolific  source  of  disease,  such  as  fever,  consump¬ 
tion,  scrofula,  &c.,  among  the  inhabitants.  Do  you 
think  that  public  means  should  be  adopted  for  pro¬ 
moting  a  proper  system  of  ventilation  in  all  edifices 
for  public  assemblage  and  resort,  especially  those 
for  the  education  of  youth? 

33.  It  is  likewise  proved  by  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  that  over¬ 
crowding  in  common  lodging-houses  in  poor  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  is  a  prolific  source  of  disease  and  demo¬ 
ralization.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  lodging- 
houses  should  be  placed  under  inspection  and 
control  ? 

34.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  construction  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  provision  for  the  efficient 
admission  of  light  (especially  solar  light)  and  air 
should  be  enforced  ? 

35.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
power  to  parishes,  or  to  the  local  administrative 
bodies,  to  raise  money  to  purchase  property  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  thoroughfares  whereby  both 
light  and  air  would  be  more  freely  admitted  into 
the  abodes  of  the  poor  ? 

36.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  reconcileable  with 
the  feelings  of  the  poor,  to  remedy  the  evil  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  their  dead  (frequently  for  a  week 
or  upwards)  in  the  same  room  with  the  living  ? 

37.  How  often  are  the  streets,  eourts,  and  alleys 
cleansed  in  your  district,  and  by  what  means? 

38.  Are  they  effectually  cleansed  ? 

39.  Are  the  habits  of  the  people  as  to  cleanliness 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  streets,  alleys,  &c.  ? 

40.  What  is  the  reason  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
metropolis  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  are 
cleansed  daily,  while  in  others  they  are  only  eleansed 
at  indefinite  and  irregular  periods? 

41.  Are  those  courts  which  aje  private  property 
cleansed  by  the  public  scaveng^? 

42.  Ought  mews  to  be  kept  as  clean  as  the 
streets  ? 

43.  If  the  public  thoroughfares  were  skilfully 
constructed,  proper  attention  being  paid  to  surface 
drainage  and  efficient  kennelling,  would  there,  in 
your  opinion,  be  a  diminution  in  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  cleansing  them  ? 

44.  Is  not  interment  in  towns  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  desecration  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  with 
outrage  on  public  decency,  and  is  not  the  frequent 
disturbance  of  the  earth  in  churchyards,  saturated 
with  the  gases  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  dele¬ 
terious  to  health  ? 

45.  Are  not  the  quantities  of  smoke  generated  in 
cities  and  towns  injurious  to  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

_  46.  Ought  not  the  Legislature  to  make  every  pos¬ 
sible  exertion  to  abate  this  nuisance  ? 

47.  The  Legislature  having  passed  an  act  to  au¬ 
thorize  municipal  authorities  and  vestries  to  esta¬ 
blish  baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  poor  at  very 
low  rates  of  payment,  are  you  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  use  in  your  locality  without 
delay  ? 

48.  Would  you  recommend  baths  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  parish  and  union  workhouses  and  hospi¬ 
tals,  not  as  a  remedial  measure  only,  but  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  inmates  ? 

49.  Do  you  think  that  habits  of  uncleanlincss 
are  productive  of  demoralization  ? 

50.  Should  it  not  be  an  object  of  the  Legislature 

to  encourage  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  in 
the  execution  of  the  measures  for  sanitary  improve¬ 
ment  ?  ^ 

51.  If  the  expense  for  sanitary  improvements 


should  be  charged  upon  properties,  and  be  distri¬ 
buted  over  a  term  of  years  coequal  with  the  pro¬ 
bable  duration  of  the  works,  and  if  a  special  rate  of 
small  amount  be  levied  upon  the  occupiers  until 
the  capital  and  interest  shall  have  been  repaid,  do 
you  think  the  burden  would  be  felt  by  the  people  ? 


PAINLESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 


The  investigation  of  the  new  method  of  render¬ 
ing  surgical  operations  painless,  rather  increases 
than  diminishes  in  interest,  both  among  medical 
men  and  the  public,  who,  having  now  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  safe  application,  followed  by 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  results,  have  also  been 
crowding  our  hospitals  to  witness  the  operations. 

KING’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL 
presented  an  unusual  amount  of  interest,  by  the 
numbers  that  arrived  to  witness  three  operations 
performed  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  who  had 
been  operated  on  previously  for  an  abscess  in 
ano.  When  brought  into  the  theatre,  she  in¬ 
sisted  upon  having  her  sleeping  draught  as  in  the 
first  operation.  On  this  occasion  the  operation 
was  for  fistula,  and  she  was  obliged  to  lie  on  her 
side.  The  inhalation  was  employed,  but  the 
effect  was  not  so  rapid,  nor  was  it  so  satisfactory, 
as  on  the  former  occasion ;  and  on  recovering, 
and  being  asked  after  the  operation  what  had 
been  her  sensations,  she  stated  she  had  felt  more 
pain  than  in  the  last  operation.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  patient  appeared  to  us  to  be  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  Dr.  Forbes. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  who 
had  four  or  five  venereal  warts  on  the  inside  of 
the  prepuce.  The  patient  was  placed  in  an  upright 
position ;  the  vapour  was  in  this  instance  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  the  word  given 
to  the  operator  when  to  begin  after  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  operation  commenced  and  the 
warts  removed ;  during  the  first  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  a  slight  reflex  action  of  the  muscles  took 
place ;  but  on  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  on 
being  questioned  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Dr. 
Forbes,  he  was  unaware  that  the  operation  had 
been  performed. 

The  third  case,  a  man  who  had  also  been 
previously  operated  on  for  stricture,  was  brought 
in  to  have  a  catheter  passed.  Dr.  Forbes  ap¬ 
peared  to  manage  this  case  as  the  first.  After  in¬ 
haling  the  vapour  for  seven  minutes  the  catheter 
was  passed,  and  he  evidently  showed  symptoms 
of  pain,  which  he  afterwards  stated  to  be  the  fact. 
In  the  former  operation  no  pain  was  felt. 

We  cannot  see  the  propriety  or  good  judgment 
in  the  authorities  permitting  any  person  present, 
unconnected  with  the  hospital  (and  only  invited 
as  a  spectator  to  witness  the  results),  to  interfere 
in  any  way.  The  patient  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  care  of  the  operator  and  the  party  who  ad¬ 
ministers  the  vapour.  It  reminds  us  of  the  old 
adage,  “  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.” 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

A  large  number  of  medical  men,  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  supporters  of  the  institution,  were  in 
attendance  to  witness  the  results  of  two  opera¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Hale  Thompson.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Robinson  administered  the  vapour  in  both 
cases.  A  w'oman  who  had  three  very  large  vene¬ 
real  warts  on  the  labia  was  first  operated  on. 
She  was  affected  in  four  or  five  minutes ;  the  word 
given  to  the  operator,  ”  Patient  ready  !”  and  the 
operation  of  removal  quickly  performed.  On  re- 
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covery  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
operation  was  completed.  A  young  man  with 
phymosis  was  next  placed  on  the  table ;  he  was 
affected  in  three  minutes,  operated  on,  the  sutures 
inserted,  and  the  whole  completed  without  his 
knowing  or  feeling  the  slightest  pain. 

The  results  in  these  cases  were  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  present,  which,  we  believe,  were 
widely  different  in  those  attempted  by  similar 
means  on  several  other  occasions  at  this  hospital. 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL. 

It  having  become  publicly  known  that  two 
most  formidable  operations  were  to  take  place 
at  one  and  two  o’clock,  as  early  as  half-past 
eleven  numbers  had  arrived,  and  anxiously  waited 
the  appointed  time.  As  it  drew  near,  the  entrance 
became  crowded,  and  when  the  doors  of  the  opera¬ 
ting  theatre  were  thrown  open,  a  tremendous 
rush  took  place  to  secure  the  best  places.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  theatre,  gallery  and  body  of  the 
place,  were  densely  packed,  while  some,  disap¬ 
pointed  at  not  gaining  admittance,  availed  them¬ 
selves  by  some  means  of  a  skylight  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  were  contented  to  be  distant 
spectators  of  the  coming  scene.  The  entrance 
passage  to  the  lower  part  of  the  theatre,  where  the 
patients  are  brought  in,  was  also  densely  crowded, 
and  a  large  number  were  obliged  either  to  return 
home  or  wait  to  learn  the  results  from  their  more 
fortunate  brethren. 

At  one  o’clock  Mr.  Robinson  arrived  with  his 
apparatus,  and  a  few  minutes  after,  the  first 
patient,  a  little  boy,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  brought  into  the  theatre  to  be 
operated  on  for  stone.  He  was  bound,  but  the 
eyes  were  not  bandaged.  At  first  the  poor  little 
fellow  refused  the  vapour,  as  he  was  frightened  at 
the  numbers  present.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  operator^ 
having  introduced  his  sound  before  the  vapour  was, 
administered,  caused  considerable  pain.  After  en¬ 
deavouring  to  persuade  the  patient  to  ’take  the 
pipe,  although  he  still  refused,  Mr.  Robinson 
closed  the  nose,  the  patient  opened  his  mouth, 
the  pipe  was  instantly  introduced,  and  the  boy 
compelled  to  breathe  the  vapour.  In  two  minutes 
the  word  was  given — “  Patient  ready  !”  The 
excitement  of  the  audience  at  this  moment  was 
intense.  In  half  a  minute  the  stone  was  extracted, 
without  the  patient  offering  the  slightest  resist¬ 
ance,  or  presenting  the  least  suffering.  After 
three  or  four  minutes  he  recovered  and  appeared 
totally  unconscious  that  the  operation  had  been 
performed.  He  was  taken  back  to  bed,  and  after 
the  elapse  of  ten  minutes  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  operator,  and  others.  When  shown 
the  stone,  and  asked  whether  he  knew  it — 
“  Lord,  Sir,  you  never  took  that  out  of  me,  I 
knows,  as  I  never  felt  it !” 

The  next  operation  was  for  hernia,  and  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Aston  Key,  on  a  man  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  When  brought  into  the 
theatre  and  offered  the  inhaler,  he  readily  took 
the  pipe,  and  after  five  minutes  Mr.  Robinson 
gave  the  word — “  Ready  I”  Although  operating, 
as  it  was  supposed,  for  common  hernia,  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  congenital  entero- 
epiplocele.  The  operation  was  continued,  and  a 
portion  of  omentum  cut  away,  which  weighed 
about  five  ounces.  During  this  time  the  patient 
was  perfectly  insensible,  showing  no  sign  of  life, 
save  that  the  respiration  remained  perfect  and 
easy.  While  under  the  operation  the  patient  was 
allowed  to  breathe  atmospheric  air,  through  the 
nose,for  eight  or  ten  inspirations,  the  vapour  having 
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been  cut  off  by  means  of  the  stopcock  attached 
to  the  apparatus.  Again  he  was  made  to  inhale 
the  vapour,  and  this  again  cut  off ;  the  inhalations 
required  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  a 
minute.  The  pupils  of  the  patient  were  fixed,  and 
turned  towards  the  eyebrow ;  these  were  examined 
from  time  to  time,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  made 
observations  to  those  around  him,  the  purport  of 
which  we  could  not  hear.  During  this  time  the 
patient  presented  the  appearance  of  a  corpse,  but 
he  breathed  as  freely  as  ever;  the  dissection  of 
the  parts  while  in  this  state  was  continued  and  com¬ 
pleted.  Three  or  four  minutes  before  the  bandages 
and  sutures  were  applied,  the  pipe  was  removed,  and 
while  the  last  turn  or  so  of  the  bandage  was  ap¬ 
plied,  the  patient  showed  symptoms  of  reco¬ 
very.  Wine  was  administered  in  small  doses;  and 
in  three  or  four  minutes  after,  he  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Calaway  and  those  around,  if  he  had  felt  pain, 
he  replied,  “  God  bless  you,  I  have  been  looking  at 
those  gentlemen  up  there”;  alluding  to  those  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  skylight.  He  was 
removed  to  his  ward,  and  a  rush  was  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  admittance,  but  orders  had  been  given  not  to 
admit  any  persons,  as  they  excited  the  patient  by 
asking  questions.  We  learned  a  few  hours  after, 
that  the  patients  were  going  on  well. 

Thus  terminated,  successfully,  two  of  the  iftost 
important  operations  ever  performed  with  the 
assistance  of  the  inhalation  of  ether.  The  cases 
were  of  a  totally  different  character,  as  well  as 
the  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  ;  and  thus  the  discovery  was  completely 
tested.  By  administering  sufiicient  for  a  short 
operation,  and  continuing  the  effect  in  another  of 
a  more  difiicult  and  dangerous  nature,  during  an 
interval  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  proves  at 
once,  that  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate  and  regulate  the  in¬ 
halation  with  proper  judgment  and  care,  there 
cannot  be  any  danger  in  keeping  the  patient  in 
this  quiescent  state  for  even  a  longer  period, 
adopting  the  same  caution,  and  observing  closely 
the  appearance  of  the  patient. 

Those  who  were  present  and  witnessed  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  who  had  gone  to  the  hospital  at  all 
sceptical  on  this  subject,  must  now  be  convinced 
that  the  most  formidable  operations  in  surgery 
may  be  performed  without  the  patient’s  know¬ 
ledge.  The  practice  is  no  longer  of  a  question¬ 
able  character,  but  puts  on  an  air  of  certainty. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

The  vapour  of  ether  was  administered  from 
Robinson’s  apparatus,  at  the  hospital,  on  Saturday 
last,  to  a  child  six  years  of  age  with  complete 
success ;  in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  including  the 
inhalation  and  operation,  the  fore  finger  of  the 
right  hand  was  removed.  The  boy,  being  per¬ 
fect!^  unconscious  that  the  operation  had  been 
performed,  was  asked  if  he  had  felt  any  pain.  He 
replied  he  had  not.  Mr.  Maemurdo  was  the 
operator. 

SURGICAL  OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON 

THE  EYE  WITHOUT  PAIN,  UNDER  THE 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  VAPOUR  OF  ETHER. 

Case  I.  WHS  a  female,  aged  sixty-five.  The 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Robinson,  was  used  t)y  Dr.  Brett, 
late  superintendent  of  the  Government  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Calcutta,  and  now  surgeon  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Institution  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  in  the 
presence  of  several  gentlemen.  Some  tact  and 
perseverance  is  requisite  to  render  the  patient  per¬ 
fectly  insensible :  this  occurred  in  about  four  mi¬ 
nutes.  The  operation  was  performed  and  the 


cataract  extracted  in  about  one  minute.  'The  pa¬ 
tient  remained  insensible  for  two  minutes  longer; 
then  revived — knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 
Was  your  eye  cut?  No. — Had  you  any  pain? 
No. — Was  anything  done  to  your  eye?  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Case  II.  was  for  a  squint,  in  a  boy  aeed  twelve. 
He  became  insensible  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  operation  was  performed  in  less  than  a  minute. 
The  patient,  on  reviving,  was  quite  unconscious  of 
what  had  taken  place. 

Case  III. — Amaurosis  and  ptosis  (dropping  of 
the  lid).  'The  former  affection  had  yielded  to 
medical  treatment  under  Dr.  Brett ;  but,  though 
sight  was  restored,  the  dropping  of  the  lid,  or  palsy 
of  the  muscle  which  raised  the  lid,  remained,  for 
which  Dr.  Brett  proposed  removing  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  skin,  with  some  fibres  of  the  subjacent 
orbicular  muscle.  The  patient  remained  in  a  state 
of  utter  insensibility  during  the  incision  of  the  skin 
and  the  application  of  three  ligatures  to  unite  the 
divided  edges.  On  recovering,  “  she  had  felt  no¬ 
thing,”  and  was  not  aware  that  the  operation  had 
been  performed.  On  presenting  her  to  a  mirror 
she  perceived  that  the  lid  was  now  open  as  that  of 
the  opposite  eye. 

As  these  are  the  first  operations  performed  on 
the  eye  since  the  introduction  of  this  most  valuable 
discovery,  they  call  for  some  special  notice  as  to 
the  great  tranquillity  of  the  organ — a  most  import¬ 
ant  object,  especially  in  so  delicate  an  operation 
as  that  of  extracting  the  cataract.  Reasoning 
d  priori,  it  might  have  been  presumed  that  the 
eyeball  would  have  turned  upwards,  so  as  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  operator ;  but  tliis  was  riot  tiie  case. 

Dr.  Brett  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  Robinson’s  ap])a- 
ratus  has  failed  in  any  instance  to  produce  tlie 
desired  effect. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  MedicalTimes.] 

Park-Street,  Bristol,  Jan.  12. 

Sir, — Yesterday  an  operation  was  performed  at 
the  Bristol  General  Hospital,  upon  a  female,  aged 
63  years.  Her  leg  was  amputated  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Lansdown,  the  operating  surgeon,  and  completed 
in  less  than  five  minutes. 

In  this  case  I  administered  the  ether  by  means 
of  Robinson’s  apparatus  with  the  most  complete 
success.  It  took  about  eight  to  ten  minutes  to 
procure  a  state  of  insensibility.  During  the  time 
she  was  quiet ;  and,  on  being  interrogated  after¬ 
wards,  said,  she  had  not  suffered  any  pain,  nor 
could  she  believe  her  leg  was  removed  until  the 
nurse  turned  down  the  bedclothes,  and  showed 
her  she  had  undergone  the  operation.  During  the 
operation,  brandy  was  given  alternately  with  the 
inhalation  of  the  ether.  The  patient,  though  aged, 
is  going  on  well. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Fairbrother,  M.D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital. 


THE  INHALATION  OF  ETHER. 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  ITS  OPERATION  IN  INDUCING 
INSENSIBILITY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — As  no  effect  can  take  place  without  a 
cause,  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
widely-circulated  journal,  to  offer  what  appears 
to  me  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  insensi¬ 
bility  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether.  The 
condition  of  the  patient  under  its  influence  is 
that,  I  am  of  opinion,  of  asphyxia,  and  which  is 
thus  induced.  Vital  action,  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  my  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  to 
prove,  to  be  the  result  of  the  chemical  action 
developed  in  the  system  by  the  agency  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  inspired,  in  its  combination 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  blood,  at  the 
extreme  points  of  the  circulation — in  the  capil¬ 
lary  vessels  more  particularly,  in  which  the  final 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  take 
place  ;  and  hence  their  excitement  and  the 
organic  life  of  the  system— these  vessels  entering 
into  the  structure  of  all  the  organs.  The  vital 
action  here  induced,  the  inhalation  of  ether,  I 
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am  of  opinion,  arrests ;  and  hence  the  asphyxia 
and  insensibility  which  are  occasioned. 

Before  this  can,  however,  be  accepted  by  my 
reader,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  ether,  when  received  into  the  system  from 
the  stomach,  operates  as  an  excitant.  This  it  does 
in  virtue  of  its  composition — it  being  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  :  its  absolute  composi¬ 
tion  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
but  the  latter,  it  is  presumed,  is  in  combination 
with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  character  of 
water;  that  it  virtually  is,  as  I  say,  a  hydro¬ 
carbon.  This,  then,  when  received  into  the  blood 
from  the  stomach,  existing,  ns  we  presume  it 
does,  in  a  lesser  state  of  combination,  or  more 
available  condition,  than  the  fatty  or  other  hydro- 
carbonaceous  constituents  of  the  blood,  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood,  by  predilection  of  affinity, 
enters  into  combustion  with  it,  and  then  ensues  a 
more  active  combustion  and  excitement  of,  the 
capillary  system  of  organic  life  ;  and  thus  the 
stimulant  qualities  of  ether,  in  common  with 
other  alcoholic  or  hydro-carbonaceous  fluids, 
when  received  into  the  stomach.  But  ether  is 
said  to  have  both  stimulant  and  sedative  effects  : 
the  latter  I  shall  advert  to,  after  offering  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  eflfects  of  its  inhalation — 
which  I  shall  now  attempt.  The  office  of 
respiration  is — the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  the  reception  into  the  blood  of 
oxygen.  Now,  as  in  the  ethereal  inhalation  the 
air  is  presented  to  the  blood  diluted  with  the 
ethereal  vapour  and  in  admixture  with  this  hydro- 
carbonaceous  fluid,  when  imbibed  from  the  air- 
cells,  the  latter  immediately,  by  predilection  of 
affinity,  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxygen, 
and  these  chemical  changes  take  place  iri  the 
blood  of  the  lungs  which  should  be  effected,  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  its  circulation,  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  general  system;  and  thus  the 
defective  excitement  of  the  heart  and  brain,  into 
the  composition  of  which  organs  these  vessels 
enter,  and  the  condition  of  asphyxia  which  is  in- 
duced--limited  of  course  by  the  extent  and  period 
of  the  inhalation. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  Mr.  Herapath,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  of  Bristol,  is  quite  wrong  ir 
his  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Times  of  yesterday— that  the  in- 
halation  of  nitrous  oxide  will  produce  a  similai 
result,  insensibility !  On  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
halation  of  the  latter  must  increase  generally 
capillary  excitement,  and  augment  the  energy  ol 
the  brain  in  all  its  functions,  and  sensibilitv 
among  the  rest ! 

I  must  now  return  to  the  sedative  influence  ol 
ether,  in  contradistinction  to  its  exciting  qualities 
when  received  into  the  blood  from  the  stomach. 
It  having,  as  I  have  explained,  produced,  by  its 
union  with  the  oxygen  and  the  blood  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  circulation,  a  certain  amount  of  temporary 
excitement,  other  portions  of  it  existing  in  the 
blood  in  their  passage  through  the  lungs  (and 
where,  too,  it  has,  by  virtue  of  its  volatile  nature, 
a  strong  tendency  to  fly  off,  and  thus  dilute  and 
contaminate  the  air  presented  to  the  blood  for  ab¬ 
sorption)  now  enter  into  combination  with  the 
oxygen  imbibed  from  the  air-cells,  and  thus  in 
the  lungs,  as  in  the  case  of  its  inhalation,  deprive 
the  blood  of  the  general  system  of  its  oxygen 
and  henee  its  sedative  influence  on  the  capillary 
system  and  reducing  powers. 

And  thus,  Sir,  I  believe,  are  all  the  operations 
of  ether,  whether  received  into  the  system  from 

aewunted^^for”"^  inhalation,  very  satisfactorily 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Ja„.  5. 


PAINLESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS  PRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  INHALATION. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.) 

Sir,— Monopoly  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  more  particularly  in  connection  with  a  subject 


the  application  of  which  must  tend  to  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  suffering  liumanity.  As  I  can,  without 
doubt  prove,  that  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Acadiasteamcr  in  Liverpool, on  the  I6th  ofDecember 
last, thaton  the  10th  ofDecember, atapubliclecture 
in  this  town,  I  did  declare  that  I  had  oftentimes 
produced  unconsciousness  by  the  inhalation  of  nar¬ 
cotic  and  stimulating  vapours,  so  that  “  surgical 
operatiom”  might  be  performed  without  pain  to  the 
patient  during  that  condition,  I  urge  this  claim 
now  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement,  that  the 
use  of  inhalation  for  surgical  operations  was  being 
patented!  This  is, indeed,  prefiosterous.  I,  as  the 
rightful  claimant,  now  give  it  cheerfully  and  freely 
to  all  who  may  desire  to  use  it.  In  the  year  1842, 
I  tried  the  experiment  on  more  than  twenty  per¬ 
sons  with  entire  success ;  in  fact,  the  uncmiscious 
state,  remains  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours ; 
whereas,  the  recent  experiments  in  America  do  not 
produce  ttnconsciousness  for  a  longer  period  than 
tico  to  Jive  mimites  !  I  also  combine  narcotic  witli 
stimulating  vapours,  and  can  regulate  the  dose, 
though  in  many  constitutions  it  would  not  be  safe, 
and  in  these  mesmerism  will  be  sure  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  rendering  unconsciousness ! 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  “  mesmerism’’ 
is,  in  any  degree,  interfered  with,  in  consequence 
of  the  production  of  “  unconsciousness  by  inha¬ 
lation.”  In  the  list  of  nervous  diseases,  neural¬ 
gia,  paralysis,  headaches,  epiiepsy,  palsy,  &c., 
“  mesmerism”  must  be  resorted  to  !  Moreover,  the 
whole  credit  of  “  inhalation”  is  due  to  “  mes¬ 
merism,”  and  the  state  induced  is,  in  every  way,  a 
similar  one ! 

In  the  year  1843  I  published  a  work  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston : 
wherein,  at  pages  26,  27,  and  28,  I  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  declare  “  that  unconsciousness  can 
be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  narcotic  and 
stimulating  vapours”  More  than  a  thousand 
copies  were  sold;  and  my  experiments  hy  inha¬ 
lation  were  the  topic  of  conversation  from  one  end 
of  the  United  States  to  the  other. 

There  was  hardly  an  editor  who  had  not  a  joke 
on  the  “  bo wl-of- molasses  experiment,”  as  it  was 
called  at  the  time.  I  have,  fortunately,  several 
copies  with  me.  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  the  third  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Zoist,  refers  to  it. 

I  know,  then,  you  will  render  me  every  facility 
of  vindicating  that  which  is  most  dear  to  every  man 

teputation,  and  the  priority  of  having  produced 
a  condition,  wdiose  application  must  tend  to  the 
alleviation  of  much  human  suffering. 

I  am  yours,  respectfully, 

Robert  H.  Collyer,  M.D. 

St.  Helier’s,  Jersey',  Jan.  2. 


PAINLESS  OPERATIONS. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Dear  Sir,— Having  to  communicate  with  your 
office,  I  may  just  mention  that,  on  Friday  last,  I 
witnessed  the  attempted  administration  of  ether 
in  two  operations  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this 
town.  Into  details  I  have  not  at  present  time  to 
enter.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Turner  were  the  ope¬ 
rators.  The  patients  old  :  the  one  requiring  the 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  the  other  amputation  of 
the  leg.  Mr.  Wilson  had  previously  intimated  to 
me  his  intention  to  try  the  ether;  but,  owing  to 
some  delay  or  mishap,  a  suitable  apparatus  by 
which  to  administer  it  had  not  been  provided. 
1  he  first  patient  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Wilson 
continued  to  gulp  at  the  vapour  of  ether  issuing 
ironi  an  open-mouthed  glass  vessel  for  twenty 
minutes  or  longer,  without  any  effect  being  pro¬ 
duced  (as  might  be  expected,  and  as  I  very  natu- 
ra  y  prognosticated) ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
thigh  was  quickly  severed  by  the  flap  mode,  with 
r  expression  of  pain.  The  second  patient 

inhaled  the  vapour  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  by  means  of  an  ordinary  inhaling  ves¬ 
sel,  and  afterwards  from  a  bladder,  into  the  neck 
of  which  a  glyster-pipe  had  been  inserted,  from 
which  he  took  a  few  whiffs.  No  effect  from  this 
eing  expected,  the  operator  proceeded  to  work. 
Vhen  just  about  to  make  the  first  incision,  the 


patient’s  eyes  closed,  the  head  fell  on  one  side, 
and  he  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  person  in  tranquil 
sleep.  At  this  moment  the  first  incision  was 
mad;  and  to  all  the  spectators  it  appeared  to 
be  done  without  any  manifestation  of  pain  in  the 
patient.  A  second  afterwards  consciousness  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  before  the  completion  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  sensitiveness  was  in  full  vigour.  Your  own 
observations  in  the  leading  article  of  Saturday 
fully  explain  the  "  why  and  the  wherefore.” 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

A.  W.  Close. 

Grosvenor-street,  Manchester,  Jan.  12. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Tiroes] 

18,  Duke-Street,  St.  James’s,  Jan.  11. 

Sir, — Y^ou  have  published  in  the  Medical  Times 
of  the  9th  inst.  a  communication  from  u  physician, 
reinforced  by  an  opinion  upon  a  supposed  case 
given  by  one  of  the  Queen’s  Counsel,  tending  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  patent  for  the  Letheon, 
which  I  represent ;  you  will  doubtless,  therefore, 
do  me  the  favour,  or  rather  the  justice,  to  give 
equal  publicity  in  your  next  number  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  short  answer  to  that  communication. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  A.  Dorr. 


Reply  to  “  the  Opinion”  of  Queen’s  Counsel,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Medical  Times  of  Jan.  9. 

1.  No  counsel  can  give  a  client  valuable,  or  even 
safe,  advice  as  to  the  validity  of  a  patent  or  danger 
ot  infringement,  who  has  not  read  the  specification, 
and  does  not  know  the  claim  of  the  patent. 

The  patent  for  the  Letheon  has  been  duly  sealed, 
but  the  specification  is  not  yet  made  public. 

2.  So  far  as  the  general  principles  of  law  enun¬ 

ciated  in  the  opinion  go,  they  confirm  the  views  of 
the  patentees.  James  A.  Dorr. 


E^ilSCELLAiilEOUS  CQRRESPOI^DENCE. 

— - 

OVARIAN  DROPSY. 

Mr.  Bainbrigge  describes  an  interesting  case  of 
this  disease  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  married 
lady,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  had  no 
children,  in  whom  the  cyst  emulated  the  size  of  the 
uterus  at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy.  The  lower 
part  of  the  cyst  also  protruded  into  the  vagina. 
Emaciation,  dyspnoea,  and  depression  of  spirits  were 
the  result  of  the  enlarged  abdomen.  The  disease 
was  first  observed  eighteen  months  before,  com¬ 
mencing  as  a  small  tumour  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
Menstruation  ceased,  vomiting  and  the  areola 
around  the  nipple  were  observed;  thus  simulating 
pregnancy. 

When  Mr.  Bainbrigge  saw  her  on  the  2l8t  of 
January,1842,theabdominal  tumour  fluctuated  very 
freely,  giving  the  impression  that  it  consisted  of  a 
single  cyst,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the  tumour  in 
the  vagina  was  a  portion  of  this  cyst.  On  examina¬ 
tion  per  vaginam,  a  tumour,  the  size  of  an  orange, 
was  found  protruding  externally  from  the  os  ex¬ 
ternum,  which  fluctuated  very  freely,  and  received 
an  impulse  by  coughing,  &c.  She  rvas  afterwards 
tapped  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who  drew  off  |about  25 
pints  of  the  ordinary  fluid  of  an  ovarian  cyst. 
Both  tumours  disappeared,  but  gradually  returned, 
and  she  was  eventually  tapped  a  second  time  about 
nine  months  after  the  first  operation. 

Iodide  of  potassium  and  electrio-galvanism  were 
afterwards  employed  without  benefit.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  remarks  of  friends  she  spontaneously 
adopted  a  system  of  compression  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wood  placed  on  the  abdomen  and  bound 
down  by  a  bandage.  The  vaginal  tumour  was  in¬ 
creased  by  this  compression  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  dyspnoea  aggravated.  On  the  0th  of  May, 
symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis  supervened,  which 
soon  subsided  under  the  ordinary  treatment.  From 
this  period  there  was  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  tumour,  so  that  in  about  two  months 
the  abdominal  and  vaginal  tumours  had  both  sub¬ 
sided.  She  rapidly  improved  in  general  health 
and  remained  in  a  satisfactory  state  till  May,  1844. 
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Another  tumour  then  made  its  appearance,  which 
seemed  to  have  commenced  in  the  right  ovary  ; 
but  tliis  tumour,  although  it  slowly  attained  a  large 
size,  was  unaccompanied  by  any  decided  vaginal 
protrusion.  An  operation  somewhat  different  from 
that  usually  employed  was  projected — it  was  this  : 
to  make  an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  the 
abdominal  parietes ;  to  draw  out  about  one  half  of 
the  cyst,  preventing,  at  the  same  time,  any  escape 
of  the  fluid  into  the  peritoneum  ;  to  remove  the 
outer  portion  of  the  cyst  and  bring  the  edges  of  the 
remaining  in  apposition  with  the  external  wound 
in  order  to  cause  adhesion,  and  thus  form  an 
opening  from  which  the  contents  of  the  cyst  might 
easilj'  escape. 

This  operation  was  attempted  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1846.  After  placing  the  patient  in  the 
serai-erect  position  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  an  in¬ 
cision,  three  inches  long,  was  made  in  the  linea 
alba,  commencing  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus, 
through  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  cyst  was 
laid  bare,  the  adhesions  were  such  that  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  draw  it  outj  but  these  ad¬ 
hesions  prevented  effusion  into  the  peritoneum. 
The  cyst  was  opened,  its  contents  evacuated,  and  a 
plug  inserted  to  prevent  closure  of  the  wound. 
Twenty-five  pints  of  sero-sanguineous  fluid  were 
removed.  The  discharge,  after  a  few  days,  became 
more  and  more  purulent,  and  averaged  eight 
ounces  in  the  day  and  night.  The  patient  suffered 
from  debility  consequent  on  so  large  a  discharge. 
Stimulant  and  astringent  injections  into  the  cyst 
were  employed  for  about  a  month,  but  these  pro¬ 
duced  no  beneficial  effect.  The  discharge  gradually 
decreased,  and  the  lady  took  a  tour  which  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  her  general  health.  At  her  re¬ 
turn,  after  two  months’  absence,  the  tumour  had 
entirely  disappeared.  A  fistulous  opening,  the  size 
of  a  quill,  remained,  from  which  only  about  half  an 
ounce  of  pus  escaped  daily.  Her  general  health 
was  perfectly  restored,  but  the  catamenia  were  re¬ 
placed  by  a  vicarious  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
opening,  which  returns  regularly,  and  continues 
about  three  days. 

Mr.  Bainbrigge  remarks,  that  the  attack  of  peri¬ 
tonitis,  in  all  probability,  supervened  in  a  rupture 
of  the  ovarian  cyst,  by  the  piece  of  wood  which  was 
used  by  the  patient  for  compression  of  the  abdomen; 
and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  sudden 
and  total  disappearance  of  the  tumour. 

The  operation  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the 
subsequent  cyst  had  for  its  effects — the  formation 
of  an  exit  for  the  fluid ;  the  production  of  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  subsequent  secretion,  by  setting 
up  of  a  new  action ;  the  diminution  of  the  secreting 
surface,  by  removal  of  a  part  of  the  cyst,  without 
endangering  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  former  object  was  attained ;  the  latter  defeated 
by  the  presence  of  adhesions;  but  the  operation 
was  ultimately  successful. 

Some  remarks  follow  on  the  advantages  of  the 
operation,  as  compared  with  other  plans  proposed 
for  the  removal  of  the  entire  cyst,  but  the  reasons 
assigned  do  not  appear  to  us  sufficiently  cogent : 
for  we  should  imagine  that  there  is  no  more  danger 
in  removing  the  whole,  than  a  part,  of  the  cyst. 

Note.— We  can  testify  to  the  fact,  that  the  se¬ 
cretion  from  the  surface  of  an  ovarian  cyst 
changes  very  rapidly  from  a  somewhat  serous  to  a 
purulent  character,  if  a  communication  with  the 
external  air  be  maintained.  We  remember  to 
have  been  consulted,  in  a  case  of  an  ovarian  dropsy 
where  the  sac  so  distended  the  abdomen,  and  pressed 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  to  produce  reten¬ 
tion  of  urine.  The  surgeon  who  was  consulted  in  this 
case  performed  the  operation  of  puncturing  the 
bladder;  but  fortunately,  perhaps,  made  an  opening 
into  the  ovarian  cyst,  and  drew  off  a  large 
quantity  of  the  usual  fluid  of  ovarian  dropsy. 
This  removed  the  pressure  on  tlie  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  the  urine  was  again  voided,  and  the  ab¬ 
dominal  tumour  disappeared.  The  perforation  was 
kept  open  by  the  introduction  of  a  male  catheter 
which  was  gradually  protruded,  and  cut  off  bit  by 
bit,  until  the  whole  was  extracted.  A  small  fis¬ 
tulous  opening  was  left  in  the  locality  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  perforation.  The  discharge  from  this  opening 
very  goon  became  purulent ;  the  opening  was  in¬ 


sufficient  for  the  free  discharge  of  the  matter,  which 
caused  excruciating  pain  in  its  passage,  and  the 
poor  patient  was  compelled  to  resort  to  large  doses 
ot  opium  to  alleviate  her  agony.  When  we  saw 
her,  the  fistulous  opening  was  tortuous,  so  that  a 
probe  could  not  be  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
sac.  We  therefore  proposed  to  enlarge  the  opening, 
but  the  patient  would  not  consent  to  this  trivial 
operation  ;  and,  after  lingering  in  severe  suffering 
for  several  months,  died  worn  out  by  pain  and 
profuse  discharge.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
this  case  would  have  done  well,  had  the  opening 
been  maintained  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  free 
escape  of  pus  and  gradual  contraction  of  the  cyst. 
Ed. 


COMA  IN  A  CHILD  OF  SEVEN  HOURS’ 
DURATION,  INDUCED  BY  RUM.— RE¬ 
COVERY. 


A  little  girl,  ageel  seven,  was  brought  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital  at  seven  p.m.,  on  Chrisetnus-eve, 
having  twenty  minutes  previously  swallowed,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  about  eight  ounces 
of  undiluted  rum,  which  she  had  reached  from  a 
high  shelf  in  a  cupboard  during  the  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  of  her  parents,  who,  five  minutes  afterwards, 
found  her  on  the  floor  of  the  room  lying  on  her 
back,  and  insensible. 

On  admission  she  was  perfectly  comatose,  a  smart 
pinch  of  the  extremities  producing  no  effect  upon 
the  countenance,  which  was  pallid  and  bedewed 
with  perspiration ;  the  pupils  were  much  con¬ 
tracted  ;  extremities  relaxed  ;  pulse  quick,  fre¬ 
quent,  and  rather  jerking;  skin  cool  and  moist; 
the  respirations  were  not  accelerated,  and  were 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  stomach-pump  was  in¬ 
stantly  resorted  to,  and  tepid  water  injected,  which 
returned  the  colour  of  pale  sherry,  exhaling  a 
strong  spirituous  odour,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
gastnc  mucus  only.  Cold  affusion  from  a  water¬ 
ing-pot  without  the  rose,  at  the  height  of  six  feet, 
was  then  employed,  with  the  effect  in  about  one 
mmute  of  causing  the  child  to  struggle,  moan,  and 
attempt  to  get  up  for  a  few  moments  only,  when  it 
again  relapsed  into  coma.  The  cold  affusion  was 
repeated  twice  afterwards  at  intervals  of  half  an 
hour,  with  a  similar  but  temporary  effect.  Cold 
was  then  constantly  applied  to  the  head,  and  blis¬ 
ters  behind  the  ears. 

Half-past  twelve  A.ir.  In  a  very  similar  con¬ 
dition  to  that  on  admission,  excepting  that  the 
pupils  are  much  dilated,  and  features  less  re¬ 
laxed  ;  smart  pinching  of  the  extremities  does  not 
appear  to  produce  the  slightest  effect. 

Eight  A.M.  The  child  was  perfectly  sensible, 
answering  questions  readily,  and  complaining  only 
of  headache.  The  pupils  continued  much  dilated, 
and  the  skin  was  hot,  otherwise  she  appeared  to 
have  entirely  recovered  from  the  consequences  of 
her  heavy  potation.  The  comatose  condition  left 
her  between  two  and  three  A.sr.  (having  continued 
about  seven  hours),  the  mental  powers  returning  at 
the  same  time,  and  she  was  removed  by  her  mother 
in  the  afternoon  as  convalescent. 


A  MEMORIAL 

Presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sie  George  Grey, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Augusts,  1840. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  are  induced  respectfully  to  address 
Sir  George  Grey,  as  her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  because  they  are 
unable,  without  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  to  com¬ 
plete  certain  changes  in  their  constitution  which 
appear  to  be  called  for  by  the  state  of  the  profession 
and  of  society,  and  which  they  have  long  contem¬ 
plated  and  desired  to  carry  into  effect. 

The  College  is  bound  by  its  charter  of  incorpo¬ 
ration,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  examine  and  to 
license,  if  found  competent,  all  persons  who  desire 
to  practise  as  physicians  in  London  and  within 
seven  miles  round.  But  the  office  of  examining 
and  liceijsing  those  who  wish  to  prastise  beyoncl 
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seven  miles  from  London  was  given  by  the  act 
which  confirmed  the  charter,  not  to  the  College  at 
large,  but  to  a  small  body  composed  of  eight  of  its 
members,  termed  elects.  The  elects  not  having 
been  chosen,  even  at  first,  by  the  members  at  large, 
^  are  endowed  with  separate  functions,  which  they 
exercise  independently  of  the  College,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  their  body  being  such,  that  all  vacancies 
occurring  in  it  are  required  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
survivors. 

As  might  be  expected,  inconveniences  have  arisen 
from  this  divided  jurisdiction.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  amongst  all  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  petitions  for  medical  reform 
which  were  presented  at  one  time,  in  great  number, 
to  Parliament,  none  were  complained  of  more  than 
the  existence  of  local  and  exclusive  jurisdictions; 
and  the  exercise,  by  numerous  independent  bodies, 
of  the  power  ot  examining  and  licensing  medical 
practitioners.  The  latter  circumstance,  it  was 
alleged,  had  caused  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
education  and  qualifications  ot  practitioners  passing 
under  the  same  denomination;  and  from  the 
former  circumstance  it  has  resulted,  that  licenses 
valid  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  invalid  in  ano¬ 
ther, — a  restriclioii  which  proves  most  detrimental 
to  the  good  of  the  profession,  and  even  leads  fre¬ 
quently  to  an  infringement  of  the  laws. 

Of  late  years  it  has  happened  that  the  demand 
by  physicians  for  licenses  to  practise  in  the  country 
(termed  extra-licenses),  which  was  formerly  small, 
has  been  greatly  increased  ;  hence  the  evils  and  in¬ 
convenience  of  the  licenses  emanating  from  the 
College  being  divided  into  two  kinds,  and  of  their 
being  granted  by  separate  bodies,  have  become 
strikingly  manifest,  and  have  given  rise  to  com¬ 
plaints,  and  caused  disputes  and  dissensions  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  act  of  Parliament  already  referred 
to  has  also  given  to  the  elects  the  function  of 
choosing  annually  one  of  themselves  to  be  the  pre¬ 
sident  ot  the  College.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  College  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  improvement;  for  that  the  choice  of  the 
president  ought  not  to  be  deputed  to  so  small  a 
body,  which  is  neither  elected  by  the  fellows  at 
large,  nor  under  their  control. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  stated,  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  desirous  that  a  short  act  of  Parliament 
should  be  passed,  enabling  it  to  accept  a  charter 
modifying  its  former  charter,  as  regards  the  elects, 
and  transferring  their  functions  to  the  general  cor¬ 
poration.  An  act  for  this  purpose  was  in  fact 
prepared,  with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of 
the  late  Government,  and  laid  before  Parliament. 
But  it  proceeded  no  further,  because  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  conjunction  with  other  measures  affecting 
the  profession  more  widely,  which  were  subse¬ 
quently  abandoned. 

There  are  other  improvements,  lying  more  within 
its  own  power,  to  which  the  College  has  of  late 
years  directed  its  earnest  attention. 

In  particular,  it  has  extended  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  examinations  of  those  whom  it  licenses 
to  practise  as  physicians. 

With  respect  to  those  who  are  admitted  as  fel¬ 
lows  or  members  of  the  corporation,  during  very 
nearly  two  centuries,  they  were  required,  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  College,  almost  e.xclusively,  to  have 
been  educated  at  the  English  universities ;  so  that 
by  long  prescription,  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  admitted  nearly  as  a  matter  of 
course  into  the  order  of  fellows  ;  and,  beside  them 
few  indeed  either  were  or  could  be  elected. 

The  object  of  this  regulation  was  to  ensure  in  the 
fellows  of  the  College  the  best  and  highest  educa¬ 
tion.  And  it  had,  confessedly,  the  effect  of  raisin»- 
highly  the  character  of  the  College,  and,  through 
its  influence,  that  of  all  orders  of  the  profession  In 
this  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  ruleexcited 
jealousy  and  discontent,  and  became  a  cause  of 
frequent  litigation,  until,  by  repeated  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  law,  the  right  of  the  College  to  be  the 
sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  it 
would  elect  as  fellows  had  been  established  beyond 
dispute. 

In  the  present  century,  a  high  standard  of  edu¬ 
cation  tieing  adopted  more  generally,  the  restrig- 
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tion  in  favour  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  had  been  enforced  so  long  by 
the  College,  became  proportionately  less  requisite 
and  proper. 

Wherefore  the  College,  although  still  retaining  a 
conviction  of  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  education  in  those  universities  with  whieh 
it  had  been  so  long  connected,  has,  nevertheless, 
rescinded  its  exclusive  by-laws. 

For  several  years  the  fellows  have  been  selected 
out  of  the  order  of  licentiates :  solely  from  regard  to 
their  character  and  attainments,  and  without  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  the  place  of  their  education. 

To  a  considerable  extent  this  plan  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  profession.  Yet  a  system  of  se¬ 
lection  is  attended  always  with  some  invidious¬ 
ness.  Therefore  the  College  has  resolved  to  adopt 
another  principle  in  the  admission  of  fellows,  not 
liable  to  the  foregoing  objections,  which  will  be 
perfectly  equitable  in  its  operation,  and  most  ho¬ 
nourable  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it ;  viz., 
that  the  ordinary  mode  of  admission  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship  shall  be  through  an  examination,  high  in  cha¬ 
racter,  comprehensive  in  extent,  and  open  to  all 
licentiates  who  may  submit  themselves  voluntarily 
to  it.  Whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  limited  power 
shall  be  preserved  to  the  College  of  admitting  as 
fellows,  without  examination,  those  persons  who 
may  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
scientific  pursuits  and  discoveries;  who,  not  having 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  best  early  education, 
may  have  made  up  for  this  deficiency  by  superior 
talents  and  energy,  but  whose  age  may  be  such,  as 
well  as  their  known  attainments,  that  they  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  the  examination  intended  for 
younger  men. 

As  far  as  the  College  is  concerned,  the  changes 
and  improvements  which  have  been  mentioned 
might  have  been  efleeted  earlier,  had  they  not  been 
retarded  by  cireumstances  over  which  the  College 
could  have  no  control.  An  outline  of  the  reforms 
contemplated  by  the  College  was  submitted  to  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  favourably  entertained  by  his  lordship.  A 
change,  however,  in  the  Government  followed  soon 
afterwards,  and  delayed  further  progress. 

The  subject  of  these  reforms  was  repeatedly 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  they  met  with  his  approval;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  expedient  that  they  should  be  brought 
forward  simultaneously  with  the  general  measures 
which  he  contemplated  for  the  regulation  of  the 
whole  medical  profession. 

In  consequence  of  the  desire  then  expressed  by 
the  Government,  the  College  proceeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  own  legal  advisers  and  those  of 
the  Crown,  and  with  considerable  pains  and  ex¬ 
pense,  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  new  charter,  mo¬ 
difying  its  former  charter  in  the  way  which  has 
been  already  explained. 

The  title  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
was  to  be  changed  by  the  new  charter  to  that  of 
the  “  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ofEngland” ;  and, 
by  one  of  its  clauses,  the  College  offered,  for  one 
year  after  its  acceptance,  to  admit  as  members, 
without  examination,  all  graduates  of  British  uni¬ 
versities  of  a  certain  standing,  now  practising 
throughout  England  and  Wales. 

A  conciliatory  measure  of  this  kind  appears  to 
be  much  required  in  the  present  state  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  ;  for  there  are  many  physicians  prac¬ 
tising  in  England,  not  being  graduates  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  who  yet  are  not,  as  legally  they 
ought  to  be,  possessed  of  a  license  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Loudon. 

Therefore  the  College  proposed  this  measure  as 
the  commencement  of  a  more  regular  and  effective 
system,  and  in  order  that  it  might,  more  perfectly 
than  is  possible  at  present,  represent  and  regulate 
the  interests  of  all  physicians  in  this  country. 

The  College  will  be  ready  to  abide  by  the  oflTer 
and  concession  which  it  then  thought  right  to 
make,  provided  means  can  be  devised  whereby  all 
^jhysicians  practising  in  England  and  Wales  shall 
henceforth  (reserving  the  rights  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  be  required  to  submit 
their  pretensions  to  the  Censors’  Board  (to  which 
the  College  deputes  the  examination  of  those  w’hom 
it  licenses),  in  order  that  their  competency  may  be 


properly  tested,  and  that  they  may  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  College. 

By  another  clause  in  the  new  charter,  power  was 
given  to  the  College,  in  certain  specified  cases,  to 
expel  unworthy  members.  As  circumstances  some¬ 
times  arise  requiring  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 
the  College  believes  that  it  would  be  expedient 
that  it  should  possess  it.  A  similar  power  has 
recently  been  given  by  charter  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

It  was  also  provided  by  the  new  charter,  that 
persons  who  having  exceeded  the  age  of  forty  years, 
and  having  been  duly  examined  by  the  College, 
are  found  competent  to  practise  as  physicians,  shall 
be  entitled  to  use  the  designation  of  Doctor  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  although  not  graduates  of  any  university. 
Whereas,  for  all  candidates  who  present  themselves 
for  the  license  under  the  age  of  forty,  it  is  made  an 
indispensable  requisite  that  they  should  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  some 
recognised  university,  before  they  can  be  admitted 
to  examination  by  the  College. 

The  reason  of  this  distinction  is,  that  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  profession,  like  that  of  medicine,  it  is  always 
l  ight  that  those  who,  by  superior  talents  and  in  - 
dustry,have  raised  themselves  in  public  estimation, 
should  have  the  power  of  rising  from  a  lower  even 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  profession.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  the  College,  to  whieh  sueh  persons 
must  apply  for  legal  authority  to  practise  as  phy¬ 
sicians,  should  be  empowered  to  confer  the  title 
which  through  common  usage  is  necessary  to  ren¬ 
der  the  license  intelligible  by  the  public,  and  useful 
therefore  to  the  possessor  of  it.  In  this  way  a  want 
which  is  occasionally  felt  in  the  profession  might 
be  supplied,  without  detriment  to  the  universities, 
and  without  material  infringement  of  the  rule, 
which  ought  to  be  upheld,  that  those  who  intend  to 
be  physicians  should  resort  to  the  universities  for 
preliminary  and  general  education. 

Such  being  the  objects  and  i>rincipal  enactments 
of  the  new  charter  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
College,  the  salutary  changes  which  it  would  effect 
are  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  College,  to 
render  it  an  institution  more  generally  acceptable 
to  the  physicians  of  this  country,  and  more  useful 
to  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Therefore,  the  College  respectfully  but  earnestly 
requests  the  assistance  of  Government,  in  order 
that  a  short  act  of  Parliament  may  be  passed, 
enabling  the  Crown  to  grant  this  charter,  on  the 
petition  of  the  College,  and  in  order  that  the  Crown 
may  be  advised  to  grant  it. 

Francis  Hawkins,  M.D.,  Registrar. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  WEEK. 


War-office,  Jan.  8. — 1st  Dragoon  Guards: 
J.  Peile,  Gent.,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  promoted  on  Staff". — Hospital  Staff" :  As¬ 
sistant  Surgeon  W.  O.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  from  1st 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Staff"  Surgeon  of  2nd  Class, 
vice  Nivison,  retired  on  half-pay;  F.  M.  Tweddell 
and  W.  G.  Dickson,  Gents.,  to  be  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geons  to  the  Forces. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  King,  of  Saekville-street, 
has  submitted  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  a 
paper  “  On  the  Cause  ('f  Death  of  Infants  preter- 
naturally  Stillborn,”  wherein  he  denies  the  truth 
of  the  theory  of  death  from  asphyxia,  and  insists 
that  it  is  from  syncope  ;  and  therefore  suggests,  for 
the  con>ideratiou  of  the  medical  profession,  the 
propriety  of  tying  the  navel-string  immediately 
the  nates  are  expelled,  by  which  means  a  large 
majority  of  children  preteruaturally  presented  will 
in  future  be  born  alive. 

Marvellous. — A  Professor  of  Botany,  of  the  faculty 
of  Abon  Zabcl,  near  Alexandria,  found  that,  while 
the  cholera  was  raging  in  that  country,  many  of 
the  graminesB  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  such  as 
maize,  &c.,  were  suddenly  destroyed.  The  leaves 
were  immediately  covered  with  a  layer  of  viscid 
matter,  on  which  myriads  of  microscopic  insects 
were  observed.  This  matter  was  of  an  acrid  cha¬ 
racter,  and  irritated  the  skin.  The  diseased  leaves 
proved  fatal  to  cattle  fed  on  them ! ! !— [These  insects 
far  surpass  the  celebrated  upAts  vasintor  of  which 


we  have  heard  so  much  in  this  country  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  potato  disease.] 

Cholera. — Thirty  or  forty  persons  have  died 
daily  of  this  disease  in  Bagdad,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  at  Bassora. 

Injunction. — The  London  Medical  Di¬ 
rectory. — His  Lordship  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  has  granted  an  injunction  against 
John  S.  B.  Budgett,  of  Temple-chambers,  Fleet- . 
street,  and  John  Johnson,  of  Brook-street,  Holborn, 
to  restrain  them  from  printing  and  publishing  a 
work  under  the  title  of  “  The  London  Medical  Di¬ 
rectory,”  the  same  being  pirated  from  an  elaborate 
work,  bearing  a  similar  title,  published  by  Mr 
Churchill,  the  medical  bookseller. 

Obituary. — At  83,  Summer-hill,  Dublin,  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  John  Bickerson  Flanagan,  Esq  ,  late 
surgeon  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  in  the  62nd 
year  of  his  age. — On  the  1st  inst.,  at  Greenwich, 
deeply  regretted  by  his  numerous  friends,  Mr.  John 
Hope,  surgeon,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hope, 
in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. — On  the  1st  inst.,  at 
Hereford,  F.  B.  Glasspoole,  M.D. — On  the  23rd 
ult.,  at  Morefields,  near  Aberdeen,  John  Cameron, 
late  surgeon,  R.N. — At  Brighton-place,  Porto- 
bello,  Ist  instant,  Mr.  James  Lawrie,  surgeon. 
— January  4,  at  Andover,  in  his  83rd  year, 
P.  H.  Poore,  M.D.  January  6,  at  Studham, 
Herts,  Thomas  Sweeny,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Jan.  7,  at 
M'Farlane-street,  Glasgow,  George  Black,  Esq., 
surgeon.  Dec.  29,  at  his  residence,  the  Great 
Salterns,  near  Portsmouth,  Francis  Sharp,  Esq., 
formerly  surgeon,  &c.,  of  that  town,  aged  77. 
Jan.  5,  at  his  house,  19,  Abercromby-place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  J.  Henry  Davidson,  M.D.,  one  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Physicians  in  Ordinary.  Nov.  26,  at  Parma, 
the  celebrated  Italian  Professor  Tommasini,  aged 
76  Dec.  17,  M.  Broussonet,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  School  of  Montpellier,  aged  80. 
Dec.  23,  in  Dublin,  John  Bickerson  Flanagan,  Esq., 
late  Surgeon  of  4th  Drag.  Guards,  61.  Jan.  1,  at 
Hereford,  F.  B.  Glaspole,  Esq.  M.D.  Lately,  Peter 
Milner,  Esq.  surgeon,  of  Mirfield,  near  Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire.  Jan.  10,  J.  E.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the  firm 
of  Warren  and  Jones,  surgeons,  Gravesend,  Kent, 
in  his  36th  year. 
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COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE, 

Delivered  in  the  THEATRE  of  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  Birmingham. 

By  SAMUEL  WRIGHT,  M.D., 


Physician  to  Queen’s  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham  ;  Physician  to  the  General  Disnencaw  in  u  w  > 
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Diet  treated  of  generally ;  the  subject  novel,  but  yet 
necessary  in  Clinical  Medicine ;  not  practically 
enough  treated  of  in  Materia  Medica ;  Clinical 
elucidations  of  it  usefid;  necessitg  far  consider¬ 
ing  diet  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ;  effect  of  a 
M  of  dyspepsia  suddenly  induced  by  an  indigesti¬ 
ble  meal ;  ratio  of  dyspeptic  cases  at  the  Birmhig- 
ham  Dispensary ;  common  causes  of  dyspepsia  ; 
bad  food,  insufficient  food,  too  rich  food,  too  much 
indulged  in  ;  appetites  of  Englishmen  ;  dyspeptics 
at  'watering-places ;  inclinations  of  the  poor  to 
luxury  ;  examples  ;  forgetfulness  on  recovery  from 
disease  ;  causes  of  the  success  of  watering-places, 
^c.;  effects  of  error  in  diet;  effects  of  certain 
forms  of  diet ;  tea  ;  grilled  beef;  pork-pie  ;  con¬ 
clusions. 

Gentlemen, — The  last  subject,  in  connection 
with  the  generalities  of  Clinical  Medicine,  upon 
which  I  have  to  dwell,  is  diet.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  some  novelty  in  embracing  such  a  topic, 
in  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  this;  and,  were  I 
to  look  for  a  precedent,  perhaps  I  might  have 
some  diiScuUy  in  finding  one.  However  this 
might  be  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  my- 
selt,  and,  I  hope,  of  less  consequence  to  you.  I 
am  always  inclined  to  defer  to  examples  that  are 
worth  imitating — I  hope  to  avoid  those  that  are 
worthless — and,  wherever  example  may  be  want¬ 
ing,  I  am  the  last  man  to  hesitate  in  steering  an 
independent  and,  it  may  be,  a  strange  course, 
when  the  results  of  it  promise  a  reward  worth 
having.  Such  I  shall  think  the  issue  of  this  even¬ 
ing’s  dissertation,  provided  I  can  thereby  commu¬ 
nicate  to  you  any  information  calculated  to 
advantage  you  now  as  students,  or  hereafter  as 
practitioners. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  subject  of  diet  is- 
coraprehended  in  the  lectures  on  materia  medica  ; 
this  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  there  treated  of  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  and  of  practice  without  illustra¬ 
tion.  Here  we  shall  treat  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  illustrate  it  as  amply  as  possible.  We  shall 
make  it,  in  fine,  what  everything  ought  to  be  that 
appertains  to  the  clinical  chair — practical.  In  this 
respect,  it  being  premised  that  the  subject  of  diet 
is  important  and  necessary  to  be  well  understood, 
the  clinical  elucidation  of  it  has  all  the  advantages 
over  the  more  theoretical,  that  a  bona  fide  bedside 
medical  discourse  has  over  the  drier  and  less  tan¬ 
gible  detail  in  the  exclusive  “  theory  and  practice 
of  physic”  lecture.  The  one  comes  directly  before 
you,  with  its  living  evidences,  either  personally 
observed  of  yourselves,  or  communicated  with  the 
freshness  that  belongs  to  recent  experience  and 


observation  by  your  teachers;  the  other  is  a 
maMer  of  duller  and  more  deliberative  study,  in 
which  the  senses  and  the  more  active  faculties 
have  little  participation. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  further  important  that 
the  subject  of  diet  should  receive  some  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  clinical  chair,  inasmuch  as  the  un¬ 
explained  dietary  of  the  hospital  gives  the  student 
very  little  idea  of  the  alimentary  treatment  of 
diseases.  The  diet  table,  in  fact,  no  more  accounts 
for  itself  and  for  its  varied  usages,  than  will  a  set 
of  formulie  acquaint  us  with  the  rationale  of  their 
exhibition  in  the  manifold  diseases  to  which  such 
things  are  too  often  unceremoniously  applied.  It 
is  possible— I  have  known  more  than  one  instance 
of  it — that  a  student  may  be  very  expert  at  pre¬ 
scribing  this  formula  and  the  other,  without  in 
the  least  degree  having  a  scientific  reason  for 
doing  so,  and,  indeed,  gaining  no  knowledge  from 
this  empirical  mode  of  treatment ;  and  in  just  the 
same  rnanner  may  he  also  be  conversant  with  all  the 
items  in  the  diatery  of  a  hospital,  and  yet  go  into 
private  practice  without  being  able  judiciously  to 
advise  one  aliment  in  preference  to  another. 

The  result  of  my  experience,  hitherto,  tells  me 
that  a  due  regard  to  the  condition  and  supply  of 
the  alimentary  organs  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  both  of  preventing  and  remedying  disease. 
There  is  no  organ  of  the  body  with  which  the 
gastro-intestinal  apparatus  is  not  immediately  or 
remotely  connected  in  function ;  nor  is  there  any 
organ  which,  being  disordered,  would  not  ex¬ 
perience  an  increase  of  its  disorder  on  an  accession 
of  irregularity  in  the  elementary  process  of  nu¬ 
trition.  ^  There  is  no  saying  what  mischief  a  fit  of 
dyspepsia  may  do.  In  the  professional  business 
of  your  after  life,  this  dyspepsia  will  be  an  every¬ 
day  opponent  with  which  you  will  have  to  contend. 
It  will  be  well  for  you  to  be  provided  against  its 
various  diflBculties. 

In  the  five  years  and  a  half  that  I  have  held  the 
office  of  physician  to  the  General  Dispensary  in 
this  town,  I  have  seen  at  the  institution  itself,  in¬ 
dependently  of  home-visiting,  rather  more  than 
five  thousand  patients.  Of  these  more  than  five 
hundred  have  been  the  subjects  of  dyspepsia, 
seemingly  per  se  (though  we  know  there  cannot, 
pathologically  speaking,  be  such  a  thing) ;  and  at 
least  five  hundred  others  have  suffered  from  ail¬ 
ments  which  indigestion  has  either  originated  or 
I  have  watched  the  majority  of  these 
cases  with  much  care,  and  am  fully  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  now  tell  you.  I  am  not  aware 
that  Birmingham  is  singular  in  this  respect  per¬ 


haps  the  history  of  any  other  town  would  furnish 
items  corroborative  of  those  I  have  given. 

In  looking  at  this  prevalence  of  dyspepsia,  it 
becomes  us  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  In  a 
very  great  majority  of  cases,  I  am  certain  you  will 
find  this  to  be  in  the  solid  and  fluid  materials 
habitually  swallowed. 

Were  we  just  now  situated  in  that  part  of  our 
unhappy  sister  country  where  cold  and  hunger 
furnish  their  victims  daily  and  by  wholesale,  I 
think  we  should  find  that  dyspepsia,  in  its  worst 
forms,  was  rife  amongst  the  miserable  many  who 
are  being  fed  with  food  not  suited  to  human  sus¬ 
tenance.  Seaweed,  potatoes  all  but  poisonous, 
and  scraps  of  offal  revolting  in  its  putrescency, 
must  be  doing  murderous  work  amongst  the  ill- 
fated  sufferers,  who  find  in  these  things  their  only 
remedy  against  direct  starvation. 

To  look  from  these  to  a  very  different  class  of 
people — the  habitual  gourmands,  whether  met  with 
in  aldermanicor  other  circles — we  find  them  illus¬ 
trating  the  truth  of  the  adage,  plures  crapula 
quam  gladius.  An  Englishman,  you  know,  is  pro¬ 
verbially  regarded  by  other  countries  as  prone  to 
gluttony.  Our  Continental  neighbours,  especially, 
look  upon  us  as  making  the  grand  mistake  of 
livmg  to  eat,  instead  of  eating  to  live.  I  hope 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  sarcasm  amongst 
us,  and  yet  I  fear  many  a  prodigal  illustration  of 
it  might  be  found  in  the  better  walks  of  society. 
If  you  wish  to  trace  the  effects  of  gastric  indul¬ 
gence,  visit  any  of  our  watering-places  that  are 
famous  for  the  salubrity  of  their  atmosphere  and 
the  aperient  qualities  of  their  springs.  There  you 
will  see  the  bloated  face  and  rotund  figure  of  the 
man  devoted  to  turtle  and  venison ;  the  sallow 
complexion  and  sunken  cheeks  of  him  whose 
satiated  appetite  prompts  to  spices  and  rich  con¬ 
diments  and  spirits,  to  beget  an  inclination  to  eat, 
and  to  help  the  pallid  stomach  to  its  offices  of 
digestion ;  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  that  tell  of 
late  hours  and  luscious  wines,  and  the  many  in¬ 
dulgences  that  do  the  body  disservice  and  the 
mind  dishonour :  all  these,  and  many  more,  are 
the  evidences  you  meet  with  of  the  “vanity 
of  human  wishes,”  and  the  danger  of  gratifying 
the  unworthier  of  them. 

Not  to  the  higher  circles,  however,  are  these 
gastric  abominations  confined ;  even  the  poor  are 
prone  to  luxuries  whenever  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  them  may  fall  in  their  way.  It  would 
really  seem  to  be  in  some  sort  a  cardinal  error  in 
the  constitution  of  certain  minds.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  me  to  observe,  in  distributing  the 
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charity  of  our  General  Dispensary  to  the  most 
necessitous  of  its  patients,  that  they  will  almost 
invariably  choose  such  things  as  promise  to  gratify 
the  palate  rather  than  to  do  the  system  service. 
The  old  smoker  or  chewer  of  tobacco  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  for  his  favourite  “  weed”  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  good  food  that  would  help  his  stomach 
and  his  strength ;  women  who  have  seen  better 
days,  and  therein  had  been  habituated  to  the  “  cup 
that  cheers  but  not  inebriates,’’  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  pinch  of  hyson  and  bohea,  with  dry  bread, 
to  the  latter  with  a  proportionate  allowance  of 
good  meat ;  the  w  asted  mechanic,  once  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ample  wages,  and  indulgent  of  good 
living,  has  chosen  a  moiety  of  the  food  meant  for 
him,  that  the  equivalent  of  the  rejected  half  might 
be  furnished  in  a  pot  of  beer;  whilst  the  sot  “  of 
other  days,”  in  expressing  a  loss  of  appetite,  has 
also  avowed  his  inclination  for  a  glass  of  spirits. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in¬ 
dulgences,  once  easily  obtained  and  luxuriously 
enjoyed,  should  be  again  coveted,  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  temptingly  to  reofter  themselves  after  a  pain¬ 
ful  absence ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  singular  that 
adversity  should  not  discipline  the  human  mind, 
and,  teaching  it  how  the  necessities  are  to  be  pre- 
fered  to  the  Ixixuries  of  this  iife,  teach  it,  also,  to 
reject  the  latter  and  choose  the  former,  when  these 
only  seem  likely  to  be  available.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case :  whilst  bodily  oppression  and  pain 
bow  down  the  spirit,  it  obeys,  subserviently,  the 
advice  of  the  physician.  Let  the  body  recover, 
and  the  doctor  and  his  drugs  are  alike  laughed 
at.  Mark  the  fattened,  feverish  dyspeptic  1  How 
patient  he  is  over  wmter  gruel,  and  weak  tea,  and 
the  plainest  food ;  how  willingly  he  retires  to  an 
early  bed,  and  how  anxiously  he  awaits  the  hour 
that  brings  him  the  medicine  he  hopes  to  do  him 
good !  Let  that  good  be  done,  and  that  consti¬ 
tution  recover  itself,  and  the  odds  are  many  that 
the  gratitude  of  the  individual  is  shown  in  his 
directly  returning  to  the  very  source  of  all  his 
previous  suffering.  He  will  feast  and  fill  himself 
again,  until  again  satiated,  and  be  the  same 
patient  creature  he  was  aforetime,  whilst  the  ob¬ 
stacles  are  being  removed  that  stand  between  his 
appetite  and  its  indulgence.  See  the  victim  of 
gout  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  that  most 
painful  visitation  I  He  inwardly  repents  himself 
of  his  errors,  and  outwardly  vows  that  he  will  be 
guilty  of  them  no  more  for  ever.  See  him  freed 
from  the  fiend  that  tortured  him,  and  he  drinks 
to  his  renovated  health  and  the  future  absence  of 
his  old  enemy.  He  once  more  betakes  himself  to 
the  bowl  and  the  glass,  until  he  is  again  the  martyr 
of  their  poison ! 

Thus  it  is  that  dyspeptics  rarely  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  get  thoroughly  well,  or,  having  attained 
this  happy  condition,  rarely  allow  themselves  long 
enjoyment  of  it.  The  success  of  remedies  and 
regimen  suggests  a  belief  in  the  impunity  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  thus  it  is  that  spas,  and  bathing- 
places,  and  fashionable  water-doctors,  find  plenty 
of  periodical  candidates  for  their  restorative 
services.  These  things,  however,  have  their  limit, 
and  often  it  is  a  narrow  one  :  upon  the  best  con¬ 
stitutions,  even,  dissipation  finally  tells  its  own 
tale,  and  the  man  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  ought 
to  be  hale  and  hearty,  has  literally  produced  his 
premature  decrepitude,  and  dug  his  own  grave! 

Bear  constantly  in  mind,  gentlemen,  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  human  nature  upon  the  subject  con¬ 
cerning  which  I  am  now  discoursing  to  you.  It 
may  happen  to  you  but  seldom  to  meet  with  a 
patient  inordinate  in  the  gratification  of  his  appe¬ 
tite  ;  but  you  will  very  rarely  meet  with  one  that 
is  not  in  somewise  a  sufferer  from  this  indulgence, 
venial  though  it  be.  The  most  trifling  deviations 
from  a  correct  system  of  dietetics  will  suffice  to 
to  put  some  people  into  sad  disorder.  One  of  the 
worst  cases  of  convulsions  I  ever  saw  in  my  life 
arose  thus : — It  happened,  several  years  back, 
that  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  visit  a  female, 
said  to  be  in  fits ;  and,  in  truth,  she  was  in  fits  of 
no  common  kind.  It  required  the  united  efforts 
of  four  strong  people  to  restrain  her,  and  their 
services  were  scarcely  sufficient,  for  she  more  than 


once  broke  loose  from  them,  and,  dashing  herself 
upon  the  ground,  rolled  about  in  seeming  agony. 
Her  eyes  stared  wildly,  her  jaws  were  firmly 
fixed,  and  her  livid  lips  covered  with  foam.  She 
replied  to  no  questions,  and  was  altogether  so 
violent  as  to  prevent  any  administration  to  her 
relief.  Whilst  I  was  deliberating  what  to  do,  she 
suddenly  eructated  an  immense  volume  of  flatus, 
and  in  a  moment  her  convulsions  ceased;  in  a 
few  seconds  further,  after  gasping  once  or  twice, 
she  vomited  a  large  quantity  of  material  that 
proved  to  be  veal,  bacon,  and  potatoes.  Directly 
after  the  vomiting  she  became  perfectly  sensible, 
and  then  informed  us  that  all  her  struggling  arose 
from  an  agonizing  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  she 
was  unable  to  speak  about,  and  which  completely 
overwhelmed  her.  I  then  learnt  that  veal  almost 
invariably  disagreed  with  her,  yet  she  was  parti- 
cularlv  fond  of  it,  and  on  this  occasion  had  eaten 
very  heartily  and  ravenously  of  it. 

Infants  at  the  breast,  you  know,  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  affected  by  whatever  is  likely  to  con¬ 
taminate  the  mother’s  milk.  In  proof,  I  may 
mention  to  you  a  case  that  happened  at  the  Dis¬ 
pensary  about  a  fortnight  back.  A  suckling- 
woman  was  ordered  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder, 
to  relieve  some  pains  that  she  suffered  from.  In 
a  few  hours  after  she  had  taken  it,  the  child  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  without  intermission  from  midday 
on  Satwday  until  the  evening  of  the  following 
Tuesday.  It  then  fairly  woke  up,  and  has  since 
showed  no  signs  of  having  been  hurt  by  its  pro¬ 
tracted  slumber. 

Strong  mental  emotion  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  will  often  cause  the  milk  next  drawn  by 
the  child  to  purge  and  vomit  it ;  occasionally, 
convulsions  have  resulted  from  this — and  even 
death.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  will  errors  of  diet 
materially  affect  the  milk,  and  cause  gieat  suffer¬ 
ing  to  the  infant.  I  have  known  an  indulgence 
in  home-made  wine,  in  cider,  and  pickles  produc¬ 
tive  of  terrible  mischief  in  this  way. 

It  frequently  happens  that  patients  come  before 
you  complaining  of  gastric  troubles,  due  either  to- 
recent  indulgence  or  to  the  moderate  use  of  food 
that  happens  to  disagree  with  them.  With  some 
people  there  is  such  an  idiosyncrasy  in  reference 
to  particular  articles  of  diet  that  they  are  wofully 
disturbed  by  them.  These  peculiarities  you  gene¬ 
rally  find  to  refer  to  fish,  especially  cod,  salmon, 
eels,  oysters,  and  muscles  ;  but  they  are  occasion¬ 
ally  observed  in  connection  with  flesh — such  as 
pork  and  veal ;  cheese,  again,  is  the  antipathy  of 
some  people,  and  butter  of  others. 

If  a  patient  consult  you  for  dyspepsia,  never 
forget  that  this  is  owing  to  some  cause  or  other; 
and  let  it  be  one  of  your  first  objects  to  find  out 
what  this  cause  may  be.  This  being  discovered 
and  removed,  your  patient’s  road  to  recovery  is 
generally  a  very  short  one.  You  may  exhibit 
aperients,  and  stomachics,  and  tonics,  ad  infinitum  ,■ 
but  you  will  not  remedy  a  dyspepsia  whose  cause 
is  permitted  a  eontinuance.  Ihe  man  who  has  a 
pale  furred  tongue,  and  fetid  eructation,  and  epi¬ 
gastric  tenderness  through  sedentary  occupation 
in  an  impure  atmosphere,  will  be  better  relieved 
by  fresh  air  and  exercise  than  by  bitter  potions 
and  cathartic  pills.  The  glutton,  who  gobbles 
down  his  food  like  a  turkey-cock,  and  never 
thinks  of  leaving  off  a  meal  until  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  swallow  any  more,  will  notrecover 
from  his  flatulence  and  spasm  and  heartburn,  un¬ 
less  you  teach  him  to  eat  at  a  moderate  rate,  and 
in  moderate  quantities. 

Always  make  a  point  of  inquiring  what  meals, 
and  of  what  quality,  your  patient  takes,  and  what 
are  his  sensations  after  them.  In  some  cases  the 
information  thus  gained  will  lead  you  to  a  know- 
ledge  both  of  the  cause  and  cure,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
malady.  Some  time  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a 
gentleman  on  account  of  lowness  of  spirits,  irrita¬ 
bility,  and  sleeplessness,  under  which  he  laboured. 
He  could  assign  no  moral  or  mental  cause  for 
these  things,  and  I  learned  that  they  chiefly 
troubled  him  in  a  morning,  after  breakfast  until 
midday,  and  in  the  evening,  from  after  tea,  some¬ 
times  through  the  whole  night.  I  learnt  further, 


that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  somewhat  pro¬ 
fusely  of  strong  tea  for  his  first  and  last  meal  of 
every  day,  and,  suspecting  that  this  might  have 
some  share  in  his  annoyance,  advised  him  to  take 
coffee  in  its  stead.  From  the  time  he  began  this 
change  he  began  also  to  mend,  and  was  finally 
quite  relieved  of  his  distress,  without  being  in¬ 
debted  to  the  intervention  of  a  single  dose  of 
medicine. 

During  the  prevalence  of  ailments  not  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  stomach  disorder,  this,  oc¬ 
curring  through  the  use  of  improper  food,  will 
often  cause  an  aggravation  of  them.  I  am  at  this 
time  attending,  with  my  colleague  Professor 
Knowles,  a  gentleman  suffering  from  nervous 
debility  consequent  upon  anxiety  and  over- study. 
Amongst  other  things  I  at  first  advised  him  was 
to  substitute  a  lightly-cooked  mutton-chop  for 
the  bacon  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  to 
breakfast.  This  change  of  diet  agreed  with  him 
remarkably  well ;  but  he  one  morning  thought  he 
would  indulge  in  some  grilled  beef.  He  partook 
heartily  of  it,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  was 
purged  excessively  three  or  four  times,  at  the 
same  time  experiencing  severe  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  distressing  nausea.  It  was  not  until  after 
three  or  four  days  that  he  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  injudicious  meal.  A  short  time  back 
I  was  attending,  with  Mr.  Wood,  of  this  town,  a 
gentleman  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  gout. 
Whilst  this  was  favourably  progressing,  he  one 
day  took  a  fancy  to  some  pork  pie,  of  which  he 
ate  very  heartily.  Upon  this  shortly  supervened 
an  attack  of  dyspepsia  that  was  attended  with 
sympathetic  bronchitis  of  a  most  violent  kind.  It 
was  relieved  somewhat  by  expectorants  and  blis¬ 
tering,  but  it  only  subsided  as  the  stomach  re¬ 
covered  its  proper  function. 

I  could  multiply  examples,  did  our  time  permit 
of  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  inquire  into,  and 
provide  for,  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
organs,  whatever  the  diseases  requiring  special 
treatment.  This  is  much  better  done,  however, 
by  preventing  the  accession  of  trouble,  than  by 
relieving  this  after  its  occurrence.  Tonics,  ape¬ 
rients,  and  so  forth,  are  admirable  remedies  when 
called  for,  but  it  is  best  to  dispense  with  them 
by  giving  your  patients  such  directions  ns,  if 
obeyed,  shall  be  likely  to  save  their  alimentary 
organs  from  suffering.  The  causes  of  this  are 
numerous,  but  there  is  none  more  common  than 
errors  in  diet.  Errors  in  eating  too  much,  or  too 
often,  or  too  fast,  and  sometimes  in  eating  too 
little ;  errors  in  eating  particular  food  that  is  in¬ 
digestible,  or  unsuited  to  certain  hours ;  errors  in 
eating  too  great  a  variety  of  food,  or  in  studying, 
or  sleeping,  directly  after  it.  These  things  all  re-  j 
quire  to  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  corrected  i 
if  possible.  By  doing  this  you  will  often  save  ! 
your  patients  much  suffering,  yourselves  much 
trouble,  and  your  remedies  much  risk  of  having 
their  intention  defeated.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  i 
prescribe  for  a  patient  without  telling  him  what  to  ! 
eat,  and  when  to  eat,  and,  indeed,  hotc  to  eat !  ' 

You  will  be  surprised,  in  after  life,  to  find  how  ^ 
ignorant  are  people,  who  ought  to  know  better,  of 
these  simple  things ;  and  you  will  then  seethe 
necessity  of  giving  them  due  admonition  on  the 
subject  of  indulging  their  appetites.  It  is  not  in  j 
my  province  to  treat  this  subject  more  in  detail.  < 
For  minute  particulars  concerning  diet  and  re-  j 
gimen,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  various  works  that  j 
treat  of  these  subjects. 


DUMAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Ko.  VIII. 

ON  THE  BLOOD.  ( 

(Continued  from  page  a9S.)  ; 

Uematosine — (continued).  —  There  are  several 
ways  of  preparing  bematosine;  the  following  is  the  j 
most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  very 
pure  product.  The  other  plans  are,  however,  very  , 
similar,  and  in  fact  offer  no  essential  modification. 

Blood  is  to  be  taken,  perfectly  defibrinated  by  j 
beating,  and  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  I 
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gradually  added  until  it  is  converted  into  a  thick 
brownish  kind  of  pap.  VVe  are  next  to  dilute  this 
mixture  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  throw  the  whole 
upon  a  cloth  to  allow  it  to  drain ;  finally,  it  is  to  be 
submitted  to  pressure.  The  brown  mass  which  we 
thus  obtain  is  reacted  on  by  alcohol,  acidulated  by 
sulphuric  acid.  This  treatment  is  to  be  continued 
80  long  as  the  liquor  assumes  a  red  colour.  The  al¬ 
cohol  dissolves  the  colouring  matter,  and  leaves 
an  almost  white  residue,  in  which  we  find  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  albumen  and  the  globuline  or  caseine.  The 
alcoholic  liquors,  being  filtered,  are  to  be  super¬ 
saturated  with  ammonia,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  desiccated  residue  will  now  be  found  to  consist 
of  hematosine,  some  salts,  fatty  matters,  and  a  little 
extractive ;  it  is  to  be  freed  from  the  latter  by  per¬ 
fectly  pulverizing  it,  and  treating  it  successively  by 
ether,  alcohol,  and  water.  This  residue  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  colouring  matter  almost  in  a 
state  of  purity ;  but  it  should  be  again  taken  up 
by  ammouiacal  alcohol,  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  It  is  next  to  be  washed  in  pure  water, 
and  dried  at  a  rather  elevated  temperature.  When 
obtained  in  this  manner,  hematosine  is  a  solid 
brownish-coloured  body,  without  taste  or  smell. 
Procured  hf  evaporating  its  solution  in  ammoniacal 
alcohol,  in  the  water-bath,  it  is  presented  as  a 
blackish-red  mass,  having  somewhat  of  a  metallic 
aspect. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
ether,  and  most  of  the  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  whether 
hot  or  cold ;  but  it  may  be  dissolved  by  heat  in 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  in  olive  oil.  Water,  al¬ 
cohol,  and  acetic  ether,  when  containing  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  caustic  potass,  or  soda, 
readily  dissolve  it:  these  alkalis  preserve  their 
peculiar  reaction,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of 
hematosine  contained  in  solution  with  them.  The 
colour  of  the  liquor  is  of  a  blood  red.  If  the  solu¬ 
tion  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  the  hema¬ 
tosine  becomes  modified  j  with  potass  it  assumes  a 
greenish  colour,  and  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acidu¬ 
lated  alcohol.  The  carbonates  of  soda  and  of  potass, 
as  well  as  borax,  dissolve  hematosine  very  readily. 

It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  acidulated  by  sul¬ 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acids.  These  solutions  have 
a  brown  colour,  but  change  to  red  if  the  acid  be 
neutralized  ;  water  precipitates  it  from  these  acidu¬ 
lated  alcoholic  solutions.  Dilute  alcohol,  charged 
with  sulphate  of  soda,  dissolves  it ;  this  salt  docs 
not  communicate  a  similar  property  to  water. 

Sulphuric  acid  does  not  dissolve  hematosine  ;  it 
removes  from  it  a  little  of  its  iron,  and  leaves  a 
brown  residue,  which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acidu¬ 
lated  or  ammoniacal  alcohol.  This  acid,  when  di¬ 
luted  w’ith  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  acts  nearly 
in  the  same  manner;  but  the  residue  which  it 
leaves  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  sulphuric  acid.  The  brown  residue  left 
from  the  above  is  destroyed  by  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  and  nitric  acids,  aided  by  heat.  Acetic  acid 
does  not  dissolve  it.  On  suspending  it  in  water, 
and  passing  through  the  solution  a  stream  of  chlo¬ 
rine,  it  becomes  decolorized,  and  the  liquid  will 
be  found  to  contain  chloride  of  iron. 

M.  F.  Simon  has  performed  some  experiments 
to  show  the  action  of  hematosine  under  different 
reagents:  for  this  purpose  he  dissolved  hematosine 
in  water  rendered  slightly  alkaline,  and  afterwards 
added  acetic  acid,  until  the  solution  was  perfectly 
neutralized.  Having  filtered  the  liquid,  the  he¬ 
matosine  was  precipitated  from  it  under  the  form 
of  brown  flakes  by  sulphuric,  bydrochloric,  nitric, 
arsenic,  and  acetic  acids. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  throws  down  flakes  from  this  solution, leaving 
the  liquid  of  a  dark  colour.  The  neutral  and 
basic  acetates  of  lead  form  with  it  a  brown  flaky 
precipitate,  and  completely  decolorize  the  liquid. 
Chloride  of  zinc,  acetate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  precipitiite  it.  Chloride  of  iron  produces  a 
slight  deposit.  The  yellow  cyanuret  of  potassium 
and  iron  does  not  precipitate  it ;  but,  on  acidifying 
it  by  sulphuric  acid,  brown  flakes  are  thrown  down, 
the  surrounding  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming 
green.  Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  produces  in 
it  an  intense  red  colour,  giving  also  a  deposit  of 
brown  flakes.  The  salts  of  baryta  and  alum  form 


brownish  flaky  precipitates,  and  completely  de¬ 

colorize  the  liquid.  All  these  reactions  may  be 
effected  on  the  ammoniacal  solution,  when  neutra¬ 
lized  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Hematosine,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  furnishes 
those  products  which  invariably  result  from  the 
destruction  of  azotised  matters;  heated  in  the  air, 
it  bums  like  the  organic  salts  of  lead,  giving  out  a 
smell  resembling  that  of  burnt  horn,  but  without 
melting  or  swelling  up.  If  it  be  deflagrated  with 
nitre,  we  shall  discover  in  the  residue  neither  phos¬ 
phoric  nor  sulphuric  acid  :  a  proof  that  it  contains 
neither  phosphorus  nor  sulphur  among  its  elements. 
When  perfectly  pure,  the  only  product  of  its  inci¬ 
neration  is  peroxide  of  iron — resulting  from  the  iron 
with  which  it  is  combined. 


M.  Mulder  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  hema- 

tosine,  and  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived 

are  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  own.  They  are 

as  follow  ; — 

Arterial 

Venous 

Blood  Blood 

blood  of 

blood 

of  of 

the  ox. 

of  ox. 

ox.  sheep. 

Carbon  . .  66-49 

65-91 

66-20  65-73 

Hydrogen  5-30 

5-27 

5-44  5-28 

Nitrogen..  10-54 

— 

10-46  10-57 

Oxygen..  11-01 

— 

11-15  11-97 

Iron .  6-66 

6-58 

6-75  6-43 

100-00 

10000 

100-00  100-00 

From  the  above  we  may  deduce  the  following 

formula :— 

C44 . 

..  3363-14 

65-84 

H44 . 

.  274-55 

5-37 

Az® . 

10-40 

0®  . 

. .  600-00 

11-75 

Fe  . 

6-64 

5108.01 

100-00 

M.  Lecanu  found 

rather  more  iron  than  M. 

Mulder.  ^ 

The  following  are 

the  results  arrived  at  by  dif- 

ferent  experimenters : 

— 

Oxide  of 

Iron 

iron  in 

in  Observers. 

cents. 

cents. 

Blood  of  man . 

10-00 

6-93  Lecanu. 

Blood  of  ox . 

12-85 

8-90  Lecanu. 

Arterial  blood  of  ox 

9-60 

6-66  Mulder. 

Venous  blood  of  ox 

9-62 

6-75  Mulder. 

Blood  of  ox . 

11-50 

7-97  F.  Simon. 

Blood  of  sheep  . . . 

9-SO 

6-45  Mulder. 

Blood  ofchi^cen. . 

8-34 

5-78  Lecanu. 

Hematosine  combines  with  acids.  It  absorbs 

gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 

ture ;  at  100°  C.  this  compound  loses  a  moiety  of 

the  acid  which  it  contains.  M.  Mulder  has  assigned 

to  it  the  following  composition  :- 

C®® . 

61-71 

Hfli . 

5-21 

Azi'*  . 

9-76 

. 

11-01 

Fe» . 

6-22 

Ch3 . 

6-09 

If  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  be  directed  on 
hematosine,  which  has  been  previously  desiccated 
at  a  temperature  of  ISO**  C.,  it  absorbs  nearly  half 
of  its  own  weight  of  it.  M.  Mulder  gives  to  this 
composition  the  formula : — • 

C44 .  43-32 

H44 .  8-54 

Az® .  6-84 

O® .  7-73 

Fei .  4-37 

Cps .  34-20 

M.  Sanson  has  found  in  the  blood  a  yellow  colour¬ 
ing  matter,  on  which  the  tint  of  the  serum  depends, 
and  which  has  some  analogy  to  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  bile.  It  may  be  obtained  by  washing 
well  dried  ox-blood  in  alcohol,  which  menstruum 
takes  up  some  salts  and  fatty  matters  ;  afterwards, 
the  residue  is  to  be  treated  by  distilled  water.  The 
yellow  matter  is  dissolved  in  this  liquid,  and  there 
is  left,  on  its  evaporation,  a  residual  mass  having  a 
saline  taste  ;  by  reacting  on  it  by  pure  alcohol  we 
obtain  a  solution  of  a  golden  yellow  colour. 

M.  F,  Simon  states  that  he  has  discovered  a 
peculiar  colouring  matter  in  the  blood,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  hemapheeine.  It  is  chiefly 


distinguished  from  hematosine  by  its  solubility  in 
water  and  in  ether,  and  by  the  intense  red  colour 
which  it  gives  to  alcohol.  He  believes  the  yellow 
matter  of  Sanson  to  be  analogous  to  this. 

The  foregoing  matters  have  not  been  sufficiently 
studied  for  us  to  enter  more  particularly  into  them  ; 
they  are  very  probably  mere  modifications  of  the 
normal  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

MM.  Lassaigne  and  Lecanu  have  met  with  a  blue 
colouring  matter  in  the  blood  of  jaundiced  patients. 
M.  Chevreul  has  pointed  out  a  similar  principle  in 
the  bile ;  hence,  probably,  the  reason  of  its  being 
found  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  jaundice.  M.  San¬ 
son  has  discovered  this  blue  matter  in  normal 
blood.  To  procure  it,  we  have  merely  to  precipitate 
the  blood  by  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  to  dry  the  re¬ 
sidue,  and  take  it  up  again  by  alcohol  at  0-800, 
which  dissolves  this  matter  and  colours  it  blue.  The 
solution  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the 
residue  washed  in  water  and  ether  {cold)  and, 
lastly,  in  alcohol,  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  We 
thus  obtain  a  brownish  product,  which  is  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  which  gives  to  it  a  sky-blue 
tint.  This  colouring  matter  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water,  when  cold.  It  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  it  on  cooling. 
The  concentrated  acids  (excepting  sulphuric)  do 
not  afiect  it.  Ammonia,  when  added  to  its  alco¬ 
holic  solution,  colours  it  green  ;  the  acids  restore 
to  it  its  blue  tint.  Chlorine  decolorizes  it.  The 
acid  solution  contains  no  iron. 

By  spontaneous  coagulation,  the  blood  is  divided 
into  two  portions  :  the  serum  and  the  clot.  The 
serum  holds  in  solution  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
and  the  soluble  matters.  The  clot  may  be  regarded 
as  containing  the  insoluble  portion,  the  fibrine,  and 
the  globules;  it  also  contains  some  serum,  which 
may  be  readily  abstracted  from  it.  We  shall  at 
once  understand  that,  if  we  could  succeed  in  deter¬ 
mining,  in  an  exact  manner,  the  relation  by  weight 
which  exists  between  these  matters,  we  should  have 
made  a  grand  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  blood;  let  us  therefore  proceed 
to  describe  the  method  generally  followed  in  ana¬ 
lyses  of  this  kind.  The  numbers  which  we  obtain 
are,  undoubtedly,  not  always  fixed ;  but  I  have 
myself  found,  in  two  analyses  of  the  blood  drawn 
from  the  same  animal,  that  identical  results  were 
furnished,  by  taking  the  precaution  of  choosing  an 
animal  of  large  size,  and  not  abstracting  too  much 
blood  at  one  time ;  in  this  case,  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  solid  materials,  as  found  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  two  venesections,  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  action  of  endosmosis.  Large  bleedings 
undoubtedly  impoverish  this  fluid. 

The  blood  is  to  be  received  into  two  vessels  of 
equal  capacity,  so  arranged  tliat  we  shall  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  first  and  the  last  quarter  in  the  one,  and 
the  second  and  the  third  part  in  the  other.  The 
blood  in  the  first  vessel  is  then  to  be  put  aside  to 
coagulate ;  while  that  of  the  second  is  beaten  oii  its 
escape  from  the  vein,  so  as  to  separate  the  fibrine. 
These  precautions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure 
an  e.xactitude  in  the  proportions  of  water  and  of 
solid  materials  in  the  two  divisions  of  blood,  col¬ 
lected  during  the  oue  bleeding,  for  this^  fluid  be¬ 
comes  quickly  impoverished,  especially  in  animals 
of  small  size.  The  next  steps  of  the  operation  are 
as  follow : — 

1.  We  take  the  beaten  portion  of  the  blood  in 
which  the  fibrine  has  been  separated,  and,  having 
laid  the  coagulated  mass  on  a  fine  cloth,  we  are  to 
wash  it  until  it  becomes  perfectly  white ;  it  is  then 
to  be  dried,  at  first  in  a  stove  and  afterwards  in  the 
water-bath,  until  it  ceases  to  shrink  any  further. 
The  beating  of  the  blood  may  be  effected  with  a 
small  switch,  or  better  still  with  the  hand:  in  the 
latter  case,  the  fibrine  becomes  attached  to  the 
fingers,  forming  around  them  a  network  something 
after  the  shape  of  a  glove;  this  is  very  easily  re¬ 
moved,  and  that  without  any  loss. 

2.  We  are  to  separate,  with  great  care,  the  serum 
from  the  clot ;  the  serum  is  to  be  dried  and  the 
residue  weighed. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  greater  facility,  we  are  to 
cut  the  clot  into  thin  slices,  and  then  dry  and  weigh 
them. 

We  shall  thus  obtain:  1.  The  weight  of  the  dry 
fibrine,  by  direct  determination.  2.  The  weight  of 
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the  solid  materials  of  the  serum,  and  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  it  contains.  3.  Knowing  the 
quantity  of  water  and  of  solid  materials  of  the 
serum,  the  loss  which  the  clot  undergoes  gives  the 
weight  of  the  serum  which  it  imprisoned,  and  the 
composition  of  which  is  known.  We  estimate  the 
quantity  of  dry  materials  left  in  the  clot  by  this 
serum — its  weight  must,  therefore,  be  deducted 
from  the  total  weight  of  the  dry  clot,  as  also  that 
of  the  fibrine,  which  is  to  be  calculated  by  reference 
to  the  total  weight  of  the  coagulated  blood;  the 
remainder  represents  the  weight  of  the  globules. 

According  to  the  foregoing  calculation,  we  set 
down  the  entire  liquid  of  the  clot  as  due  to  the 
serum — a  supposition  which,  probably,  is  not  rigor¬ 
ously  true.  In  any  case,  however,  this  method  of 
analysis  serves  to  separate  three  orders  of  matters 
contained  in  the  blood,  but  which  are,  perhaps, 
more  distinct  in  a  physical  than  in  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  namely — I.  the  coagulable  matter;  2. 
the  soluble  matter ;  3.  the  matter  in  suspension — 
matters  which,  by  their  variations,  undoubtedly 
modify  the  vital  properties  of  this  fluid  in  the 
highest  degree. 

The  mineral  matters  are  obtained  by  the  incine¬ 
ration  of  the  blood,  whether  this  process  be  effected 
in  the  mass  or  after  its  separation  into  serum  and 
clot  by  coagulation. 

M.  Eiguier  has  recently  performed  some  analyses 
on  the  blood  after  treating  it  by  sulphate  of  soda — 
a  substance  which  seems  to  render  it  more  suscep¬ 
tible  of  filtration.  If,  after  separating  the  fibrine 
of  the  blood  by  beating,  we  mix  the  defibrinated 
portion  with  double  its  volume  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  at  a  density  of  16'^  to  18®  of 
Beaume,  the  liquid  when  thrown  on  the  filter 
passes  through  in  a  colourless  state,  leaving  the 
globules  behind.  These  globules  should  be  washed 
in  the  soda  solution  until  all  their  serum  is  removed. 
By  subsequently  freeing  them  from  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  they  will  be  left  on  the  filter  in  a  state  of 
purity.  The  above-named  chemist  succeeded  in 
this  object  by  heating  the  filter  to  100“  C.  The 
globules  thus  coagulate  and  become  insoluble.  By 
now  pouring  boiling  water  over  the  filter,  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  is  dissolved  and  the  globules  remain 
behind.  The  liquor  which  is  charged  with  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  being  filtered,  gives  by  ebullition 
all  the  albumen  that  was  previously  contained  in 
the  serum,  in  a  state  of  coagulation. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  is  deter- 
inincd  by  the  simple  evaporation  of  a  fixed  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  fluid.  The  salts  are  isolated  by  the  in¬ 
cineration  of  the  residue,  and  then  analysing  it 
according  to  the  ordinary  plan. 

By  the  above  method  we  can  at  once  ascertain  that 
the  globules  are  formed  of  hematosine,  of  albumen, 
and  of  fibrine.  In  fact,  they  give  up  their  hemato¬ 
sine  to  ammoniacal  alcohol.  If  the  globules  be 
dissolved  in  water,  this  solution  may  be  coagulated 
like  all  other  albuminous  fluids.  Lastly,  this 
liquor,  by  simply  standing  in  the  cold,  throws  down 
a  deposit  of  fibrine.  In  experienced  hands,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  M.  Figuier  seems  capable  of  inducing 
results  of  great  importance.  It  gives  better  promise 
than  any  other  plan  of  affording  a  qualitative  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  blood— an  object  of  great  interest  and 
utility ;  and,  moreover,  it  appears  susceptible  of 
yielding  very  precise  data,  in  so  far  as  regards  its 
quantitative  analysis. 
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REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLLIMS.  M.U..  &c.  &c.&e. 

(Continued  from  p.  301.) 

“  Nemo  morlalium  omnibus  horis  eapit.” 

IXS.VNITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

Even  where  there  is  “evil  intention,”  I  very 
much  question  whether  the  law  has  the  right  to 
punish  a  lunatic  ;  this,  be  it  observed,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Court  ordering  a  lunatic  who  has 
committed  a  criminal  offence  to  be  properlv  se¬ 
cured  and  jireveiited  from  ever  acting  again*  in  a 
dangerous  way,  but  simply  regards  the  expediency. 


or  even  the  right  a  judge  has,  to  make  an  example 
of  a  lunatic  by  punishing  him ;  the  object  of  all 
punishment  should  be  for  example,  not  revenge. 

Instances  have  occurred  where  persons  who  have 
been  imbecile  from  birth  have  committed  murder, 
and  this  too  not  of  their  own  will,  but  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  others ;  this  wa.s  the  case  witli  Louis 
Lecouffe,  who,  though  imbecile  from  birth,  was  in¬ 
stigated  by  his  mother  to  murder  a  woman  against 
whom  she  felt  deep  hatred  and  revenge ;  he  was 
executed. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  imbecile  or 
half-witted  or  silly  persons  are  generally  very 
easily  persuaded ;  they  can  often  be  convinced  of 
anything,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  warp  the  little 
judgment  they  possess;  and  hence  designing  villains 
and  expatriated  traitors  or  foreign  knaves  have  em¬ 
ployed  simple  and  weak-minded  individuals  to 
perpetrate  deeds  of  which  their  abettors  are  not 
only  ashamed,  but  even  possess  not  the  courage,  to 
carry  out  themselves.  The  punishment  should  not 
be  visited  upon  these  imbecile  tools  or  hirelings, 
but  should  be  directed  against  those  monsters  who, 
in  repose  and  quiet,  design  and  plot  such  diabolical 
machinations. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
numerous  attempts  made  on  that  amiable,  saga¬ 
cious,  and  talented  King,  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  and  which  Providence  has  so  often  so 
happily  and  so  wisely  frustrated,  have  been 
efiected  through  imbecile  or  insane  individuals ; 
and  the  greatest  precautions  should  be  taken  by 
the  French  Government  to  ascertain  not  so  much 
the  disafiected  themselves,  as  to  find  who  are 
likely  to  be  the  tools  they  could  employ.  The 
liberty  of  an  imbecile  or  eccentric  person  should 
not  be  restrained,  at  the  same  time  that  a  most 
active  surveillance  is  not  only  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  justifiable,  but  most  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and,  if  proper  precautions  had  been  taken,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  Lecomte  could  have  at¬ 
tempted  his  murderous  scheme. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  eccentric, 
e.xcitable,  morose,  shall  I  say,  lunatic  ?  himself, 
first  fancying  he  had  wrongs  unredressed,  had  these 
presumed  injuries  not  mitigated  but  aggravated  by 
traitors  ever  ready  and  vigilant  to  find  so  easy  a 
dupe ;  who,  while  putting  him  forward  to  gratify 
his  personal  revenge,  thereby  hoped  to  attain  their 
own  guilty  and  wicked  purpose. 

Where  a  regular  design  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  murder,  this  is  considered  to  render  the 
responsibility  of  a  lunatic  greater.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Edward  Arnold  wdio  shot  at  Lord  Onslow,  no 
doubt  existed  of  his  being  to  a  certain  extent 
deranged,  and  that  he  had  greatly  misconceived 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Onslow ;  he  had,  however, 
formed  a  regular  design.  He  was  found  guilty, 
but  was  reprieved  at  Lord  Onslow’s  request.  He 
died  after  tliirty  years’  confinement.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Court  that  he  could  not  be  guilty,  if  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing;  that  partial  insanity 
would  not  excuse  him,  but  he  must  have  laboured 
under  such  a  deprivation  of  reason  as  rendered 
him  as  senseless  as  a  brute  or  iidunt. —  Collinson, 
vol.  I,  p.  476. 

So  as  to  Lord  Ferrers  who  murdered  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  and  was  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords;  it 
was  proved  that  his  Lordship  was  occasionallv  in¬ 
sane,  and  incapable  from  this  insanity  of  knowing 
what  he  did,  or  of  judging  of  the  consequences  of 
his  actions ;  but  because  the  murder  was  deliberate 
he  was  executed,  it  being  ruled  that  he  had  suf¬ 
ficient  capacity  to  form  a  design  and  to  know  its 
consequences. 

It  being  held  according  to  law  that  “  to  excuse 
a  man  HI  the  commission  of  a  crime  he  must,  at  the 
period  when  he  committed  the  oflence,  have  been 
wholly  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  good 
anct  evil,  or  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  what 
he  was  doing--a  state  of  mind  distinct  from  that 
which  IS  merely  unequal  to  the  pursuit  of  a  regular 
and  continued  line  of  conduct  in  the  management 
ot  private  affairs.”— Cof/fn.wu  on  Lunacy,  477. 

It  IS  not  sound  to  hold  that,  because  there  is 
design,  therefore  the  responsibility  is  greater.  I 
presume  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  Captain  Puring- 
ton  was  insane,  who  not  only  committed  suicide 
but  murdered  his  wife  and  several  children,  and 
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attempted  the  lives  of  two  others.  Here  the  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  a  day  or  two  before,  com¬ 
mended  to  his  care  those  very  children  he  subse¬ 
quently  murdered;  he  wrote  that  letter  when  con¬ 
templating  suicide,  but  was  prevented  by  the  hesi¬ 
tancy  occasioned  by  the  presence  or  entrance  of  one 
of  his  daughters ;  but  our  object  here  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  prove  the  design,  the  deliberation ;  we 
find  that  he  grou7id  his  axe,  and  this  instrument,  a 
few  hours  after,  he  used  to  despatch  his  wife  and 
children.  Now,  bad  he  not  terminated  his  own 
life,  would  not  this  fact  of  having  ground  the  axe, 
have  been  strongly  dwelt  on,  to  prove  the  bloody 
design  and  the  calculating  deliberation  ? 

One  more  e.xample  and  we  have  done.  We  find 
that  Martha  Brixey,  who  murdered  an  infant  whom 
she  nursed,  went  dowti  stairs  for  the  knife  with 
which  she  nearly  severed  the  head  from  the  body, 
and  she  was  seen  to  fry  the  edge  w'ith  her  thumb  ; 
and,  when  asked  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  the 
knife,  said  it  was  to  cut  a  pencil  with.  Now,  here 
there  was  a  direct  lie  with  subterfuge;  she  knew  when 
she  tried  the  edge  of  that  knife  what  her  intentions 
were;  and,  in  both  this  case  and  that  of  Captain 
Purington,  the  sharpness  of  the  instrument  was 
ascertained  in  order  that  life  should  be  more  cflTec- 
tually  taken. 

To  prove  also  the  premeditation  and  design  in 
the  case  of  a  Frenchman  who  a  short  time  since  at 
Walworth  murdered  three  ox  four  children,  and 
then  committed  suicide,  here  the  wife  rushed 
down  stairs  on  hearing  the  noise,  and,  when  hor¬ 
rified  at  the  sight  which  met  her  eyes,  attempted  to 
open  the  street  door,  Irut  found  the  chain  had  been 
twisted  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being 
opened. 

There  is  an  evidence  of  design  in  almost  every 
suicide  which  occurs ;  and  the  most  placid  lunatic 
or  the  most  dangerous  maniac  constantly  shows  the 
deepest  design  in  his  actions. 

What  more  clever,  what  more  artful,  than  for  a 
lunatic  when  being  conveyed  to  an  asylum,  or 
being  merely  transferred  from  one  establishment 
to  another,  so  to  arrange  as  that  by  a  stolen  inter¬ 
view'  with  the  warder  or  gatekeeper  he  prepares 
him  to  receive  his  keeper,  he  having  previously 
called  to  make  him  aware  of  the  troublesome  cha¬ 
racter  he  will  shortly  bring,  and  whose  delusion 
consists  in  declaring  that  he  is  himself  mad.  The 
keeper  and  his  patient  arrive ;  the  madman  exuK“ 
ingly  says — “Take  him,  there  he  is”  ;  in  vain  the 
keeper  protests  he  is  the  keeper ;  “  I  told  you  so,” 
says  the  madman  ;  and  amidst  cries,  protestations, 
and  threats,  the  keeper  is  hurried  away  to  his  place 
of  confinement,  while  the  madman  quietly  with¬ 
draws.  This  stratagem  has  occurred  in  several 
instances,  and  shows  consummate  resource  and 
evident  design  ;  and  the  various  means  by  which 
it  has  been  efiected  prove  the  greatest  ingenuity 
and  depth  of  design. 

It  is  quite  piossible  that  deep  malignity  may 
exist  in  raving  mania,  and  even  in  milder  cases  of 
melancholia ;  and  although  such  deep  and  malign 
feelings,  even  when  long  cherished,  have  often  led 
to  homicide,  yet  the  maniac  or  lunatic  cannot  be 
considered  criminally  responsible.  How  can  a 
maniac  or  a  lunatic  control  his  actions? — a  want 
of  self-control  is  an  evidence  of  insanity. 

Is  punishment  justified  by  the  degree  of  con¬ 
sciousness  lunatics  possess  ?  They  kill  others,  and 
often  ask  others  to  kill  them,  and  very  frequently 
kill  themselves  ;  but,  although  there  is  usually  con¬ 
siderable  cunning,  yet  there  is,  when  insane,  gene¬ 
rally  imprudence  in  their  design.  Even  when 
homicidal  persons  have  been  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  they  have  often  subsequently 
committed  suicide,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  such  lunatics  to  make  repeated  attempts  on  the 
lives  of  their  keepers.  It  is  true  many  such  persons 
never  again  show  the  homicidal  propensity  ;  this 
may  often  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  an  ex¬ 
citing  cause :  for  it  is  probable  in  many  instances, 
where  they  are  placid  while  under  control 
and  kind  treatment,  that,  on  being  rc-oxposed  to 
the  ill-usage  of  society,  they  would  again  become 
dangerous  lunatics. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  homicidal  insanity  is 
confined  to  those  who  are  naturally  ferocious,  in¬ 
discreet,  or  melancholy,  for  the  propensity  is  some- 
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times  developed  in  the  mild,  the  amiable,  the  most 
affectionate  individuals,  thus  iirovinfj,  by  the  great 
change  in  their  character,  their  want  of  self-control 
and  iiTesponsibility.  Indeed  there  are  various 
stages  of  this  inability  to  restrain  their  deadly 
•wishes :  thus  we  hear  of  a  man,  who,  seeing  his 
family  around  him,  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
despatch  them  at  once  with  the  poker,  but,  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  affection  and  love  yet  restraining  him,  he 
warns  them  instantly  to  depart,  or  their  very 
presence  will  stimulate  him  to  commit  the  deed. 
Here  there  is  no  malignity,  parental  affection  can 
for  the  moment  stay  the  deadly  blow  ;  but  even 
this  love,  strong  as  it  is,  will  in  a  few  moments 
rnore  yield  to  the  instinctive  and  incontrollable  de¬ 
sire  to  take  away  life. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  suffering 
from  melancholia  feels  life  to  be  Intolerable  and 
disgusting,  and  while  knowing  suicide  to  be  highly 
criminal,  by  that  morbid  perversity  of  reasoning, 
that  error  in  judgment,  which  we  have  so  often 
previously  illustrated,  he  commits  murder,  so  as  to 
die  himself  by  the  hands  of  justice;  in  this  manner 
imagining  his  sin  to  be  less  in  sacrificing  two  or 
more  lives,  than  it  would  have  been  to  die  by  his 
own  hands. 

^  The  most  trifling  causes  sometimes  lead  to  homi¬ 
cidal  acts:  thus  a  maniac  has  even  committed 
murder  to  secure  his  removal  to  another  place  of 
confinement,  where  there  might  be  a  chance  of  his 
seeing  a  windmill;  it  having  been  ascertained  that 
previously  to  his  incarceration  he  frequently  occu¬ 
pied  himself  for  days  in  watching  windmills,  and, 
not  being  able  to  see  his  favourite  object,  com¬ 
mitted  so  deadly  a  deed  in  order  to  obtain  even 
the  chance  of  again  beholding  it. 

After  Mr.  Drummond  was  shot  by  Macnaughten, 
and  this  having  occurred  so  shortly  after  several 
attempts  had  been  made  upon  other  individuals, 
considerable  excitement  prevailed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  many  persons  thought  such  propensities 
should  be  checked  by  examples  upon  the  scaffold, 
instead  of  consigning  them  to  close  confinement 
for  life;  and  the  House  of  Peers  considered  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  put  the  following  question  to  the  whole 
of  the  J udges  : — 

What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  persons  afflicted  with  insane  delusions 
in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or 
persons  ?  As  for  instance,  when,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew 
he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  but  did  the  act  com¬ 
plained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  in¬ 
sane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some 
supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some 
supposed  public  benefit  ?” 

The  Judges,  in  answer  to  this  question,  thus  re¬ 
plied  ; — “  Assuming  that  your  Lordships’  inquiries 
are  confined  to  those  persons  who  labour  under 
such  partial  delusions  only,  and  are  not  in  other 
respects  insane,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  party  accused  did  the  act  complained 
of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  de¬ 
lusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed 
grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  public 
benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime  committed,  if  he  knew  at 
the  time  of  committing  such  crimes  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  law,  by  which  expression  we  un¬ 
derstand  your  Lordships  to  mean  the  law  of  the 
land,” — but  which  we  presume  the  Judges  consider 
is  opposed  to  the.  law  of  reason  or  of  humanity. 

When  a  murder  has  been  committed,  and  there 
is  a  question  whether  the  murderer  was  insane,  it 
will  be  important  to  inquire  what  motive  the  pri¬ 
soner  could  have  had  ;  whether  any  apparent  rea¬ 
son  existed  for  the  action,  and,  if  so,  whether  such 
reason  was  founded  upon  hallucination  ?  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  culprit  had 
ever  attempted  suicide,  whether  he  •wished  for 
death,  whether  he  was  dejected,  shy,  suspicious, 
eccentric,  or  morose,  and  particularly  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  there  existed  any  predisposition  to  insanity,  or 
whether  epileptic,  or  even  hypochondriacal  ?  again, 
was  the  homicide  without  robbery,  or  without  any 
personal  interest  or  advantage? 

It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  epileptics, 
when  holding  delusions,  are  not  only  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  and  homicidal,  but  they  often  commit  most 


indecent  and  brutal  crimes,  their  passions  frequently 
appearing  to  be  specially  excited  ;  and  in  criminal 
cases  it  is  highly  important  to  bear  this  fully  in 
mind. 

It  may  to  a  certain  extent  assist,  in  considering 
how  many  victims  have  fallen  :  the  murderer  ge¬ 
nerally  kills  one,  while  a  lunatic  may  slaughter  se¬ 
veral  ;  also  whether  there  were  any  accomplices,  as 
a  lunatic  would  never,  under  ordinary  circum- 
sta'jces,  obtain  any  one  in  a  sound  state  of  mind 
to  assist  him.  We  should  also  endeavour  to  trace 
the  whole  circumstances,  the  time  the  murder  was 
effected  ;  whether  there  was  any  malice  or  preme¬ 
ditation,  and  especially  whether  any  attempt  was 
made  at  escape ;  as  it  is  very  generally  observed 
that  the  maniac  yields  himself  up  at  once  to  justice 
in  an  apathetic  and  careless  mood. 

It  is  probably  of  even  more  consequence  to  weigh 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  than  to  depend 
upon  any  individual  fact;  and,  although  the  number 
of  victims  which  have  fallen  do  not  afford  a  proof 
of  insanity,  yet,  coupled  with  other  circumstances, 
it  may  materially  aid  in  the  investigation. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  such 
guides  for  inquiry,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the 
probable  conduct  of  a  lunatic  is  departed  from  in 
particular  instances  ;  this  much  depending  upon 
temperament,  character,  and  former  habits,  or  edu¬ 
cation,  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  most  maniacs  surrender  themselves  after 
committing  murder,  yet  they  do  sometimes  escape, 
and  it  is  only  humane  and  just  that  this  should  be 
remembered ;  it  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Dadd,  who  murdered  his  father  at  Cobham, 
he  immediately  went  over  to  France,  where  his  ex¬ 
cited  state  attracted  attention ;  he  was  brought 
over  to  England,  but  not  before  he  had  endangered 
the  lives  of  some  persons  with  whom  ho  travelled 
when  in  France;  no  doubt  whatever  existed  of  his 
maniacal  condition.  So  Jonathan  Martin  also  ab¬ 
sconded  after  he  had  fired  York  Cathedral,  and 
was  only  taken,  after  considerable  trouble,  in  the 
north  of  England. 

In  the  case  of  John  Howison,  who  murdered  the 
widow  Geddes  in  Scotland,  great  stress  was  laid 
upon  his  hurried  escape  immediately  after  he  had 
murdered  the  woman  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Belling¬ 
ham,  who  shot  Mr.  Perceval,  no  particular  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  his  having  quietly  sur¬ 
rendered  himself.  His  whole  conduct,  both  pre¬ 
viously  and  subsequently  to  the  act,  appears  that  of 
a  madman. 

Dr.  Prichard  says  he  was  assured  by  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Bellingham  could 
easily  have  escaped  during  the  confusion  which 
took  place  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  but  that 
he  sat  down  quietly,  and  apparently  with  perfect 
indifference,  awaiting  the  event.  And,  it  appears, 
he  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  it  did  not  signify  to 
him  which  of  the  Ministers  he  destroyed;  but  he 
was  very  sorry  it  happened  to  be  Mr.  Perceval,  on 
account  of  his  family.  This  being  just  a  parallel  to 
a  case  we  have  observed,  where  the  young  man 
would  not  murder  the  young  woman  who  had  of¬ 
fended  him,  because  she  might  not  go  to  heaven, 
dying  perhaps  in  a  state  of  unrepentance ;  but  he 
victimizes  an  infant,  whom  he  presumes  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  find  acceptance.  In  these  cases,  although 
the  motive  may  be  bad,  yet  there  is  no  personal 
animosity,  or  rather  no  evil  intended,  against  the 
selected  or  accidental  victim;  the  presumed  injnry 
has  to  be  atoned  for,  but  the  atonement  is  efiheted 
in  an  irrational  manner.  It  affords  a  far  higher 
proof  of  Insanity  when  the  criminal,  even  for  a 
supposed  injury,  reeks  his  vengeance  on  another, 
and  not  on  the  party  actually  offending. 

The  evidence  of  the  hereditary  tendency  is  now 
received  in  criminal  cases.  In  B.eg.  v.  Tuchet  it  was 
wished  to  strengthen  the  plea  of  insanity  by  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  grandfather  of  the  person  accused 
had  been  insane.  Judge  Maule  said — “I  know 
these  questions  are  generally  admitted.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  law,  that 
Insanity  is  often  hereditary  in  a  family ;  but  I 
think  you  should  prove  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  testimony  of  medical  men,  and  then  your 
question  will  be  legitimate.” — Late  Times,  p.  50, 
vol.  iv.,  1844. 

The  evidence  of  hereditary  tendency  was  also 


received  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  who  shot  at  her. 
Majesty  ;  and  was  also  allowed  in  the  case  of  Gib¬ 
son,  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
Edinburgh,  for  fire-raising. 

After  criminal  acts,  madness  is  often  feigned,  and 
it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true 
character  of  the  case ;  it  is  a  defence  more  fre¬ 
quently  set  up  than  any  other,  and  is  consequently 
becoming  of  increasing  importance ;  scarcely  any 
execution  is  now  ordered  without  the  friends  of  the 
culprit  putting  in  this  plea ;  and  the  great  point 
for  the  medical  inquirer  to  bear  in  mind,  is  truth 
and  candour ;  he  should  neither  be  inhuman  nor 
yet  indulgent.  He  should  be  extremely  cautious 
also  how  he  receives  confidential  communications, 
it  being  ruled  that  these  must  be  revealed  in  a 
court  of  justice  when  required.  Upon  the  opinion 
of  a  medical  witness,  who  has  merely  heard  the 
evidence  and  facts  adduced  at  the  trial,  a  criminal 
may  or  may  not  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insa¬ 
nity;  thus  in  Hex,  v.  Searle,a.  physician  was  asked 
whether  the  facts  and  appearances  proved  showed 
evidence  of  insanity,  and  on  his  opinion  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. — 2 
Moody  and  Malkin,  N.P.,  case  75. 

Insanity  is  seldom  sudden  in  its  attack,  but  there 
are  generally  precursory  symptoms,  and,  even  when 
a  person  does  become  insane  at  once,  the  impulse 
to  kill  would  not  probably  immediately  arise ;  but 
when  a  criminal  feigns  he  becomes  mad  all  at  once. 
It  is  important  that  a  prisoner  should  be  watched, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  is  unconscious  of 
being  under  observation.  Often  when  left  alone, 
there  is  no  paroxysm,  but  it  returns  on  any  one 
approaching.  The  pretender  overacts  his  part,  and 
never  endeavours  to  conceal  his  madness,  he  be¬ 
comes  more  absurd  and  incoherent  when  the  me¬ 
dical  man  or  the  keepers  are  iu  his  presence,  but 
this  is  not  usually  the  case  with  real  lunatics ;  he 
also  sleeps,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  simulate  vigilantia 
or  watching  for  two  nights  together.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
visable,  when  still  in  doubt,  to  make  the  prisoner 
write,  and  this  will  sometimes  at  once  expose  his 
erroneous  perceptions. 

A  person  who  is  insane  seldom  gives  a  direct 
answer,  but  evades  it ;  he  tries  to  conceal  his  delu¬ 
sion,  and,  if  contradicted,  becomes  enraged,  and 
perhaps  resents  the  supposed  insult ;  he  often  also 
conceals  bodily  indisposition. 

There  is  a  peculiar  irritability  about  a  lunatic, 
which  occurs  so  suddenly  on  the  slightest  contra¬ 
diction,  that  this  should  be  especially  remembered. 
We  should  also  notice  whether  the  prisoner 
is  submissive  and  pusillanimous,  whether  he  de¬ 
livers  himself  with  rapidity,  as  when  insanity  is 
counterfeited  there  is  more  reflection.  Generally, 
when  wishing  to  make  an  impression,  the  prisoner 
becomes  very  violent,  and  represents  the  most 
furious  mania,  it  being  more  rare  and  difficult  for 
him  to  assume  melancholia ;  but,  above  all,  his  phy¬ 
siognomy  should  be  closely  investigated,  as  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  represent  the  particularity  of  look 
peculiar  to  lunatics. 

There  must  necessarily  be  great  difficulty  in 
detecting  whether  insanity  is  or  is  not  feigned ; 
and  the  conversation,  correspondence,  and  general 
conduct  should  be  minutely  noted.  It  has  been 
found  that  insane  people  are  less  guarded  in  what 
they  write,  than  when  influenced  and  checked  by 
the  presence  of  those  with  whom  they  converse, 
consequently  they  should  be  encouraged  to  carry 
on  a  written  correspondence ;  and  it  might  much 
aid  in  the  inquiry  if  any  letters  could  be  obtained 
which  had  been  written  a  short  time  before  the 
criminal  act  had  been  committed ;  the  absence  of 
the  confirmation  or  the  negative  evidence  would 
not  of  course  prejudice  a  prisoner,  while  any  cor¬ 
roboratory  proof  with  the  present  confirmatory 
facts  would  most  probably  at  once  indicate  ir¬ 
responsibility. 

A  man  may  feign  dumbness,  be  arraigned  and 
ordered  for  execution,  and  subsequently  acknowi- 
ledge  his  dissimulation  ;  so  a  soldier,  wishing  to 
obtain  his  discharge,  has  pretended  blindness,  and 
everything  which  ingenuity  could  possibly  adopt  to 
detect  his  imposition  was  tried,  some  of  these,  ap¬ 
parently  to  himself,  placing  him  in  the  greatest 
danger,  as  by  leading  him  into  a  rapid  river.  After 
some  months  his  certificate  was  signed,  he  was  dis- 
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charged,  and  his  eyesight  was  immediately  re- 
itored! 

The  plea  of  insanity  has  been  even  disavowed  by 
a  prisoner,  when  urged  to  do  so  by  his  friends. 
Fodere  was  nearly  deceived  by  a  female  criminal, 
and  was  about  to  certify  that  she  was  insane ;  he 
returned,  however,  to  her  cell,  and  said,  “To¬ 
morrow  I  shall  visit  her  again,  and  if  she  continue 
to  howl,  and  is  not  dressed,  and  everything  pro¬ 
perly  arranged  in  her  chamber,  I  shall  order  a  hot 
iron  to  be  applied  between  her  shoulders.’’  On  the 
morrow  she  was  dressed  and  washed,  and  had  re¬ 
mained  quiet  since  the  doctor  left.  In  a  few  days 
more,  Fodere  certified  that  her  mind  was  not 
affected. 

Although  a  non~compos  should  not  be  punished 
for  crime,  yet,  if  be  injure  the  person  or  property 
of  others,  his  property  is  liable  for  damages,  it 
being  held  that  the  intention  is  immaterial,  if  the 
act  be  prejudicial. 

If  a  prisoner  become  insane  after  judgment  has 
been  passed,  execution  may  be  stayed,  because  it  is 
held  that  possibly  the  prisoner  might  have  adduced 
some  reasons  why  his  sentence  should  be  reversed ; 
so  judgment  cannot  be  pronounced  upon  a  lunatic, 
and,  indeed.  King  Alfred  actually  hanged  Cole  for 
passing  sentence  of  death  upon  a  person  when  f»ut 
of  his  senses.  There  was  a  law  passed  33  Hen. 

\  III.,c.  20,  by  which  a  person, being compoi  mentis, 
who  committed  high  treason,  though  subsequently 
becoming  insane,  might  be  tried  and  executed  as  if 
perfectly  sane  j  but  this  barbarous  act  was  happily 
repealed  in  the  next  reign  by  1  and  2  Philip  and 
Mary,  c.  10. 

Ungovernable  passion,  however  sudden,  the 
phrenzy  of  intoxication,  or  mere  eccentricity,  how¬ 
ever  absurd,  does  not  constitute  insanity. 

By  the  law  of  England,  a  man  who  commits  a 
crime  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  held 
responsible  for  that  crime,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  justice  and  the  general  necessity  of 
such  an  enactment ;  still  there  may  be  mitigatory 
circumstances.  Thus  drink  makes  one  man  stupid, 
another  quarrelsome;  the  one  perhaps  murders, 
while  the  other  remains  lethargic.  Now,  these  men 
are  both  responsible  for  the  beastly  state  of  Intoxi¬ 
cation  in  which  they  have  voluntarily  brought 
themselves,  but  it  may  so  happen  that  the  man 
who  when  drunk  is  homicidal,  may’  be  a  more 
quiet,  amiable,  and  placid  person,  than  the  other 
on  whona  drink  acts  merely  as  a  sedative;  and  yet 
the  one  is  locked  up  for  the  night  and  discharged 
the  next  morning,  while  the  other  expiates  his 
deed  on  the  scaffold.  This  is  the  difference  in 
temperament ;  and  predisposition  or  idiosyncrasy 
can  no  man  alter ;  justice,  tempered  with  humanity, 
^ould  always  guide  the  judgment  in  such  cases. 
Delirium^  tremens  is  generally  caused  by  frequent 
intoxication,  but  a  person  who  commits  murder  in 
the  phrenzy  of  such  delirium  is  not  considered  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  so  that  delirium  tremens,  although  pro¬ 
duced  by  intemperance,  is  received  as  a  plea  in 
CTiminal  cases,  while  drunkenness  is  rejected. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  such 
distinction,  although  it  at  first  sight  appears  some¬ 
what  paradoxical;  and  it  would  be  far  more  justi¬ 
fiable  to  prevent  a  man  from  incurring  that  phrenzy 
which  results  from  delirium  tremens,  by  placing 
him  at  an  early  period  under  such  restraint  as  to 
prevent  hiin  from  getting  drunk,  rather  than 
punishing  him  for  his  acts,  however  criminal,  when 
clearly  resulting  from  disease,  even  though  such 
mamdy  is  the  result  of  his  own  imprudence. 

There  have  been  several  instances  of  late  years 
of  captains  of  traders  drinking  to  excess,  and,  when 
under  such  excitement,  mutilating  or  even  mur¬ 
dering  some  of  their  crews ;  partial  insanity  has 
been  frequently  the  plea,  but  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence  upon  which  dependence  can  be  placed,  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  society  too 
readily  to  admit  such  a  defence. 

Intoxicating  drinks  act  very  powerfully  on  the 
insane;  they  often  produce  the  greatest  excitement; 
they  cause  the  most  furious  phrenzy.  If  unhappily 
under  such  circumstances  a  person  proved  to  have 
been  insane  previously  to  committing  any  criminal 
act,  or  if  conliued  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  he  must  be 
held  irrcsjioiisible  lor  any  act,  liowevrr  calamitous, 
provided  the  deed  was  executed  while  under  the 


intoxicating  fit ;  if  punishment  is  to  be  visited 
anywhere,  it  should  be  upon  those  whose  indis¬ 
cretion  or  want  of  necessary  precaution  has  led  to 
the  deplorable  result. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CASE  OF  COMPOUND  FRACTURE  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  CONDYLE  OF  THE  FEMUR  : 
Extending  into  the  knee-joint,  complicated  with  a 

simple  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  same 

bone.  Recovery  without  Amputation. 

By  W,  PHILPOT  BKOOKES,  M.D., 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Cheltenham  General  Hospital  and 
Dispensary. 

Master  Henry  Timms,  aged  eleven  years  and  a 
half,  of  a  pale  exsanguineous  temperament.  He 
has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  health  for  the  last 
six  years,  but  before  that  time  was  of  a  very  sickly, 
delicate  habit  of  body. 

While  getting  up  behind  a  coach,  on  Saturday, 
June  28th ,  1 845,  he  fel  1 ,  and  the  left  leg  got  entangled 
between  the  spokes  of  the  hind  wheel.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  carried  home,  and  my  attendance  sought. 
On  examination  of  the  limb  I  found  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  extending  into  the  popliteal 
space.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  was  protruding, 
and  sufficient  hemorrhage  had  taken  place  to  cause 
collapse.  On  minutely  examining  the  injury,  I 
found  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  rup¬ 
tured,  and  an  oblique  fracture  through  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur  so  evident  that  both  Mr. 
Fricker  (who  kindly  gave  me  his  assistance)  and 
mpelf  could  pass  our  finger  between  it  and  the 
joint ;  there  was  also  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  femur  above  the  joint.  The  po¬ 
pliteal  artery  remained  uninjured.  The  joint  was 
very  much  distorted.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  the  boy  having  rallied,  immediate  amputation 
of  the  limb  was  advised,  but  the  father  strongly 
objected,  and  would  not  give  his  consent  to  that 
measure.  Accordingly,  the  wound  in  the  popli¬ 
teal  space  was  dressed  with  wet  lint,  the  limb  put 
in  a  natural  position,  and  a  straight  splint,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  hip  down  to  the  ancle,  was  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  limb,  and  a  short  concave  one 
on  the  inside,  lightly  bandaged.  Constant  cold  ap¬ 
plications  kept  to  the  knee-joint;  low  diet,  and 
15  drops  of  liq.  opii  sed.  (Battley)  with  an  ounce 
of  camphor  mixture  given  at  bedtime.  The  pulse  in 
the  evening  was  90,  and  the  boy  much  more  tran¬ 
quil  than  could  have  been  expected. 

June  29,  twelve  a.m.  Slept  well;  pulse  80; 
tongue  slightly  furred;  is  moderately  tranquil.  Re¬ 
peat  the  draught  at  bedtime ;  bowels  not  opened; 
ordered  him  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  directlj'. 
Eight  o’clock  p.m.  Oil  not  operated ;  pulse  90, 
and  quick. 

30,  a.m.  The  oil  had  not  any  action  on  the 
bowels  ;  is  very  restless,  pulse  120  ;  thigh  dressed ; 
very  little  discharge,  but  escape  of  synovia  mixed 
with  blood,  which  still  continues  slightly,  and  has 
done  so  since  the  accident.  The  knee  is  much  more 
swollen ;  the  patella  thrown  out  of  place,  and  we 
can,  on  passing  the  finger  into  the  wound,  plainly 
feel  between  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  and 
head  of  the  tibia ;  tongue  harsh  and  furred. 
Ten  p.m.  Bowels  opened  twice;  tongue  white,  but 
much  moister  than  this  morning;  pulse  varied 
during  the  day  from  120  to  90,  which  it  is  now; 
sleeps  a  good  deal,  and  is  very  much  more  tranquil 
than  he  was. 

Julyl.  Tongue  clean;  bowels  not  opened  ;  pulse 
80  to  90 ;  knee  less  tense ;  discharge  from  it  in¬ 
creases  ;  is  very  tranquil,  and  slept  well  last  night. 
Has  been  kept  on  low  diet  up  to  to-day,  when  he 
took  an  egg.  Continue  the  cold  applications  to  the 
joint. 

2.  Going  on  well ;  bowels  not  being  opened,  I 
gave  him  more  oil;  pulse  80.  The  anodyne  draught 
at  l^dtime.  Ten  p.m.  He  had  great  pain  in  the 
limb  this  evening,  and  the  pulse  rose  to  110, 

3.  Bowels  not  being  acted  upon,  the  oil  was  re¬ 
peated;  the  leg  was  dressed  to-day,  it  discharges 
much.  To  take  a  more  nourishing  diet.  A  splint 
was  also  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  thigh. 

4.  Bowels  well  opened;  going  on  well  in  every 

respect.  ^ 

6.  Limb  drissed  to-day;  the  wound  looks  very 


healthy ;  discharge  less ;  knee  lew  swollen ;  Is  goinp 
on  well. 

10.  Has  gone  on  very  well  since  last  report ; 
swelling  gradually  subsiding.  Takes  a  full,  gene¬ 
rous  diet. 

23.  Continues  to  go  on  well;  wound  nearly 
healed,  discharges  very  little,  and  pain  only  on 
moving  the  limb  to  dress  it.  He  continued  to  go  on 
well,  the  splints  were  taken  off  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks:  the  bone  was  united;  the  wound  had 
healed,  and  he  had  slight  motion  in  the  knee-joint. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  splints  were  taken  off, 
I  found  the  knee  swell,  and  applied  pasteboard 
splints,  and  tincture  of  iodine  was  painted  over  the 
joint  every  day.  A  small  piece  of  bone  is  working 
out  at  the  popliteal  space;  general  health  very 
good ;  is  kept  quiet  In  bed,  and  cold  water  douche 
used  every  morning.  About  two  months  after  the 
splints  were  left  off,  a  piece  of  bone,  nearly  an  inch 
long,  worked  out  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  after 
that  time  all  went  on  well. 

I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  this 
lad  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  since  the  accident,  up 
to  the  present  time ;  he  has  now  got  very  good 
motion  of  the  joint,  in  fact,  can  bend  the  leg  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  thigh ;  he  can  also  support  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  on  the  injured  limb,  and 
walks  very  well  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  he  will  entirely  re¬ 
cover  the  use  of  the  joint.  On  reviewing  this  case,  the 
whole  credit  of  allowing  the  limb  to  have  a  chance  of 
recovery  must  be  given  to  the  father  of  the  boy,  for 
he  was  strongly  urged  to  allow  amputation,  but 
would  not  do  so,  and  stated,  the  youth  of  the  patient 
may  give  him  some  chance  of  recovery,  and  so  it 
turns  out  it  did.  Should  another  similar  case  come 
under  my  care,  I  shall  certainly  (having  regard  for 
the  age  of  my  patient)  be  inclined  to  endeavour  to 
save  the  limb  before  I  urge  amputation,  as  nature, 
combined  with  treatment,  will  do  much  for  us  with 
these  young  subjects. 

I  cannot  find  any  case  reported  where  the  injury 
was  so  extensive  as  in  this,  and  recovery  took 
place;  in  fact,  the  only  one  at  all  approaching  it  is 
in  a  patient  of  the  name  of  Dixon,  reported  in  Sir 
Astley  Cooper’s  work  on  Fractures.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  given  it  more  fully  than  perhaps  may  be 
deemed  quite  needful. 

Albkm-house,  Cheltenham,  Dec.  27th,  1846. 


CASE  OF  ANEURISM  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  THE 
AORTA  IMPLICATING  THE  INNOMINATA 
AND  LEFT  CAROTID  ARTERIES. 

Bead  before  tiie  Westminster  Medical  Society,  Jan, 9,  1847. 

By  PHILIP  B.  AYfiES.  M.D,, 

Physician  to  the  Islington  Dispensary. 

A.  B.,  aged  40,  was  seen  by  me,  as  a  patient  of 
the  Islington  Dispensary,  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1845,  At  this  time  he  was  somewhat  emaciated, 
with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  expres¬ 
sive  of  organic  disease  implicating  the  respiratory 
function,  pallid,  and  complaining  of  a  pulsatory 
sensation  behind  the  sternum.  Fie  had  been  for¬ 
merly  a  patient  of  a  dispensary  in  the  Strand.  I 
had  been  told  that  he  was  suffering  from  disease  of 
the  heart.  He  had  observed  a  gradual  diminution 
in  his  health  for  three  years,  and  this  had  so  much 
increased  of  late  as  to  have  prevented  him  from 
following  his  occupation  as  a  bricklayer’s  labourer 
for  some  months.  Little  complaint  was  made  by 
the  patient,  save  that  above  mentioned,  of  pulsa¬ 
tion  in  the  chest,  accompanied  by  some  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  caused  him  to  need  an  addi¬ 
tional  pillow ;  together  with  occasional  cough,  and 
pain  in  the  limbs  resembling  chronic  rheumatism. 
As  the  wife  stated  that  he  had  been  said  to  be 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart,  my  attention 
was  immediately  called  to  the  chest.  When  this 
was  laid  bare,  I  observed  a  slight  prominence  of 
the  second  bone  of  the  sternum  ;  and,  on  applying 
the  stethoscope  over  it,  a  strong  impulse  was  felt 
and  loud  bruit  heard,  synchronous  with  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  ventiifcies.  This  impulse  and  bruit 
extended  to  some  distance  from  the  prominent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sternum,  gradually  decreasing  in  force 
as  the  instrument  receded  from  that  point.  A  simi¬ 
lar  bruit  was  heard  in  both  the  primitive  carotids. 
Pursuing  the  stethoscopic  examination,  the  sounds 
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of  the  heart  were  ascertained  to  be  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal,  and  its  impulse  rather  feeble.  The  respiratory 
murmur  was  distinctly  heard  on  both  sides  of  the 
thorax,  and  no  dulness  on  percussion  existed 
throughout  the  thoracic  walls,  except  at  and  near  the 
second  bone  of  the  sternum  and  in  the  cardiac 
region,  the  latter  being  natural.  Pulsation  was 
felt  when  the  finger  was  pressed  behind  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  in  the  interclavicular  space ; 
I  consequently  inferred  the  presence  of  aneurism 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  abdominal  visceia 
appeared  to  perform  their  functions  in  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  manner,  but  the  function  of  nutrition  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  interfered  with,  as  was  shown 
by  the  progressive  but  slow  emaciation.  I  insist 
particularly  on  the  auscultatory  signs  observed  at 
this  time,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  apparent  in  the 
sequel.  The  pulse  was  much  smaller  and  weaker 
at  the  left  than  the  right  wrist.  I  am  only  able  to  give 
a  general  sketch  of  the  progress  ofthe  disease,  as  I  un¬ 
fortunately  kept  no  very  connected  records  of  the 
progress  of  the  case.  The  impulse  and  dulness  on 
percussion  continued  to  undergo  a  gradual  and  pro¬ 
gressive  increase;  the  bruit  in  the  right  carotid 
continued  up  to  within  a  short  time  before  death, 
but  diminished  somewhat  in  intensity.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  state  of  the  left  carotid  was  not  observed 
after  the  first  few  visits,  but  the  obliteration  of  the 
vessel  by  coagula  discovered  on  the  autopsy  renders 
it  probable  that  the  bruit  as  well  as  the  pulsation 
of  the  artery  had  ceased  long  before  death  took 
place.  The  lungs  on  both  sides  continued  for 
some  time  permeable  to  air,  as  shown  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  respiratory  murmur  and  the  clear  sound 
given  by  percussion.  The  left  side,  however,  after 
a  time  became  dull  on  percussion,  which  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  prominence  of  the  tumour  and  the 
presence  of  the  heart  on  that  side  of  the  chest.  As 
the  aueurismal  tumour  increased  in  size  its  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  trachea  and  cesophagus  was  augmented, 
the  breathing  became  more  oppressed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  be  raised  higher  by  means  of  ad¬ 
ditional  pillows.  He  was  troubled  with  a  dry 
cough,  which  was  of  variable  frequency,  and  was 
accompanied  by  expectoration  of  a  viscid  mucus. 
The  expectoration  remained  of  the  same  character 
until  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  when  it  assumed  a  muco-purulent  appear¬ 
ance.  A  corresponding  pressure  exerted  on  the 
oesophagus  produced  dysphagia,  which  gradually 
increased  until  only  fluids  or  very  soft  food  could 
be  taken.  These  circumstances,  conjoined  with 
sleeplessness  occasioned  by  the  frequent  cough, 
gradually  diminished  the  powers  of  life,  until  he 
died  worn  out  on  the  15th  of  August,  1846. 
During  this  lengthened  period,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  no  hectic  had  manifested  itself ;  there 
was  no  abnormal  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  no  evening 
febricula,  no  colliquative  sweatings  or  diarrhoea, 
nor  indeed  any  other  general  symptom  by  which 
the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  could  be 
diagnosed.  The  dulness  on  the  left  side  of  the 
thorax  might  very  naturally  be  imputed  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  in  that  direction, 
conjoined  with  the  presence  of  the  heart  on  that 
side. 

Autopsg  thirty -tix  hours  after  Death.— ’Vho  body 
was  extremely  emapiated  ;  a  slight  prominence  of 
the  second  bone  of  the  sternum  was  observed,  but 
no  absorption  of  the  bone.  On  opening  the 
thorax,  a  large  aneurismal  tumour  was  discovered, 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  bifurcation  of  the  inuo- 
minata  into  the  right  subclavian  and  carotid  arte¬ 
ries.  The  left  lung  was  adherent  in  almost  its 
entire  extent,  and  the  adhesions  were  broken  down 
with  considerable  difficulty.  When  removed  from 
the  thorax,  this  lung  was  found  to  be  one  complete 
mass  of  miliary  tubercles  pretty  equally  distributed 
through  its  substance,  and  giving  to  it  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  liver.  These  miliary  tubercles  oblite¬ 
rated  not  only  the  air  cells,  but  also  all  the  smaller 
bronchi.  A  small  tubercular  cavity  was  found  at 
the  base  of  the  lung,  and  two  similar  ones  near  its 
apex.  When  thin  sections  were  made,  the  minute 
tubercles  were  seen  filling  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
lung.  The  right  lung  was  crepitant  throughout, 
but  contained  some  scattered  tubercles  of  small 


size.  With  the  exception  of  the  vomiese,  all  were 
in  a  crude  state,  and  these  vomicae  did  not  com¬ 
municate  with  the  bronchi.  No  disease  could  be 
discovered  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  aneurism,  about  double  the  size  of  the 
clinched  hand,  arose  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta ;  it  was  almost  filled  with  con¬ 
centric  lamellar  coagula  of  very  firm  consist¬ 
ence,  which  scarcely  allowed  a  larger  channel 
for  the  blood  than  that  aflbrded  by  the  healthy 
vessel.  The  outer  layers  of  clot  were  perfectly 
white  and  fibrous;  the  inner  one  presented  a  rosy 
aspect,  and  easily  separated  from  the  more  external 
layers.  The  aneurism  implicated  the  whole  of  the 
innominata  artery  as  far  as  its  bifurcation,  but  the 
vessel  remained  pervious ;  the  left  carotid  was  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  by  a  clot  which  extended  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  aneurism  into  the  vessel,  while 
the  left  subclavian  remained  pervious.  The  aneu¬ 
rism  had  exerted  so  much  pressure  on  the  trachea 
and  left  bronchus  as  to  flatten  them  and  impede 
the  free  passage  of  air ;  the  right  bronchus  suffered 
less  compression.  The  oesophagus  was  flattened 
and  compressed  in  like  manner,  and  separated  from 
the  trachea  by  a  small  interval.  The  compression 
of  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  fully  accounted  for 
the  obstruction  of  respiration  and  deglutition  from 
which  the  patient  suffered  so  severely  for  some  time 
before  death.  The  walls  of  the  aneurism  were 
moderately  thick  and  resistent,  except  at  one  or 
two  points  on  the  posterior  surface,  where  they  were 
scarcely  thicker  than  paper. 

Remarks, — This  case  is  of  an  interesting  character 
in  several  points  of  view.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  preceding  report  I  have  made  no  mention  of 
treatment;  I  have  purposely  done  so  because,  in 
truth,  the  treatment  was  purely  palliative.  When 
first  seen  the  aneurism  was  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  patient  was  then  in  so  debilitated  a  state 
that  active  remedies,  even  if  thought  advisable 
for  the  reduction  of  the  aneurismal  tumour, 
would  have  been  clearly  inadmissible.  The  patient 
was  kept  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  state,  the  ordinary 
palliatives  for  couglr  were  occasionally  adminis¬ 
tered,  and,  when  the  rheumatic  pains  were  severe, 
small  doses  of  colchicum  were  ordered.  Tlie  diet 
was  of  a  mild,  unstimulating  character;  but  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  debility 
was  extreme,  small  quantities  of  wine  were  allowed. 
In  this  case  the  aneurism,  instead  of  pressing  an¬ 
teriorly  and  causing  absorption  of  the  sternum, 
projected  backwards  and  compressed  the  cbso- 
phagus  and  trachea.  The  sac  was  much  thinned 
at  its  posterior  part  near  the  trachea,  so  that,  if 
life  had  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  effusion  of 
blood  might  have  occurredfroin  the  bursting  of  that 
portion  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  and  the  blood 
have  found  an  exit  from  the  body  by  the  trachea  or 
oesophagus. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  aneurismal  sac  was  filled 
with  firm  coagula  showed  that  Nature  had  made  a 
strong  effort  to  effect  a  cure;  indeed,  tlie  channel 
for  the  blood  was  nearly  reduced  to  its  natural 
dimensions. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  in  this  case  was 
the  rapid,  formation  of  tubercles.  Even  when  I 
first  saw  him  there  were  no  auscultatory  signs  by 
which  the  presence  of  any  extensive  tuberculiza¬ 
tion  could  be  detected.  The  resonance  and  respi¬ 
ratory  murmur  were  heard  very  distinctly  over  the 
whole  of  the  left  side — a  condition  that  could  not 
be  compatible  with  extensive  tuberculization  such 
as  that  discovered  after  death.  Hence  the  inference 
may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  tubercles  are  often  very 
rapidly  deposited,  so  that  a  lung  which  con¬ 
tains  only  a  few  scattered  tubercles  may,  in 
a  few  months,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
become  completely  infiltrated  with  these  morbid 
deposits.  Professor  Hasse,  in  his  work  “  On  Pa¬ 
thology,”  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  has  discussed  the 
question  of  the  rapidity  of  the  development  of 
tubercles,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
successive  depbsits  occur  in  the  progress  of  phthisis; 
or  that  a  gradual  and  progressive  increase  of  these 
abnormal  deposits  takes  place  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  disease,  in  this  manner  slowly  im¬ 
plicating  a  greater  extent  of  the  lung.  If  this 
opinion  be  correct,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  we  can 
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easily  understand  why  the  auscultatory  signs  of 
phthisis  are  so  very  uncertain  and  obscure  in  the’ 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  become  mfre  anff 
more  obvious  and  unmistakable  as  that  clisek§e  ad-^- 
Vances.  The  case  I  have  now  related  yieldsvcqu-i^ 
siderable  support  to  tlie  opinion  of  the  G^mstV.^ 
professor,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  poriffitf^ 
if  not  the  whole,  of  tlic  tuberculization  occun-^*  * 
within  the  nine  months  of  my  attendance  on  this 
case.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  a  similar 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  which 
the  left  lung  became  an  entire  tubercular  mass. 
The  crudity  of  the  tubercles,  and  the  want  of  com¬ 
munication  of  the  two  or  three  abscesses  of  the 
lung  with  the  bronchi,  prevented  the  expectoration 
of  purulent  matter  and  the  occurrence  of  hectic 
symptoms.  It  is  evident  from  this  case  that  tuber¬ 
culization  may  take  place  to  an  enormous  extent 
without  inducing  hectic,  provided  there  be  no  dis¬ 
charge  of  purulent  matter ;  and  hence  that  hectic 
essentially  depends  on  the  excessive  loss  of  nu¬ 
tritions  organic  matter,  in  the  shape  of  albumen, 
and  corpuscles  which  are  contained  in  all  pus.  The 
further  discussion  of  these  matters  would,  however, 
lead  me  from  my  proper  subject. 


VARICOSE  VEIN  OPERATIONS  BY  VIENNA 
PASTE. 

First  suggested  by  M.  Langier,  of  Paris,  in  1839, 
and  confirmed  by  frequent  sweessful  Operations  in 
England  in  the  same  year. 

By  Dr.  CI/AY,  of  Manchester.  Reported  in  the  “  Lancet  ” 
of  1839,  40,  41,  42.  Now  claimed  as  an  original  applica¬ 
tion  by  F.  C.  SKEY,  Esq.,  in  the  “  Medical  Gaiette  ”of 
August  7, 1847. 


Sir, — I  felt  no  little  surprise  to  see  in  “  Braith- 
waite’s  Retrospect,”  just  issued  (Dec.,  1846),  a 
copy  of  an  article  of  yours  from  the  Medical  Gazette 
of  August 7th,  1846,  proposing  anew  operation  for 
the  successful  cure  of  varicose  veins.  I  am  very 
sorry  that,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Medical  Gazette,  I  did  not  see  the  article  in  question 
sooner.  By  the  manner  in  which  your  article  is 
written,  it  is  evidently  your  intention  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  suggesting  to  the  profession  an  original 
mode  of  your  own,  for  in  the  detail  you  make  use 
of  such  expressions  as  the  following : — “  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  my  past  experience,”  “  I  can  pledge 
myself^'  “  The  material  I  employ,”  “  So  far  as  I 
have  seen,”  “J  commence  the  treatment,”  w'ith 
many  other  similar  expressions,  in  which  the  letter 
/stands  prominently  conspicuous.  Again,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  article  there  does  not  exist  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  other  practitioner;  a  per¬ 
fect  silence  on  the  claims  of  any  one  but  yourself. 
This  being  the  case,  I  cannot  but  consider  you  must 
be  deplorably  ignorant  of  what  has  been  doing  in 
the  profession  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  or  wil¬ 
fully  blind  to  its  progress  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  except  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your 
own  residence,  or  you  would  have  known  passing 
well  that  you  had  not  the  smallest  possible  claim 
to  originality  in  the  practice  proposed  by  you  in 
the  article  I  allude  to,  in  August  last.  Had  your 
reading  been  equal  to  the  position  you  have  as¬ 
sumed  to  yourself  in  the  profession,  you  would  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  practice  of  obliterating  the 
varicose  veins  by  Vienna  paste  was  due  to  M. 
Langier,  of  Paris,  in  1839— a  practice  which  he 
illustrated  with  great  success  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  the  results  of  which  were  reported  in  the 
Lancet  of  1839  and  1840;  you  would  not  need 
also  to  be  told  that  /  was  the  first  person  in  England 
that  confirmed  the  valuable  practice  of  Langier  by 
frequent  successful  operations  with  the  Vienna 
paste.  In  conducting  this  delicate  operation,  how¬ 
ever,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  in  some  degree  im¬ 
proved  on  the  practice  proposed  by  M.  Langier,  and 
theresultwasequally  satisfactory.  The  results  of  my 
numerous  cases  were  recorded  in  four  separate  com¬ 
munications  to  the  Lancet,  commencing  in  1839, 
and  continuing  to  1842,  which  may  easily  be  re¬ 
ferred  to.  In  the  Lancet  of  1841-42,  you  will 
also  find  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Scratchley,  on  the 
merits  of  the  operations  practised  by  M.  Langier, 
M.  Berard,  and  in  Etigland  by  myself.  All  these 
articles  wera  illustrated  by  numerous  cases,  and 
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therefore  so  much  the  more  valuable.  Now,  Sir, 
with  all  this  accumulation  of  evidence,  can  it  be 
possible  that  you  could  plead  ignoraivce?  and,  if 
not  ignorant,  what  other  motive  could  induce  you 
to writean article  withoutthe  slightest  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  any  one  but  yourself  in  a  matter  so  fre¬ 
quently  published  before?  You  do  not  even  bring 
forward  a  single  case  to  confirm  your  views.  As 
to  the  use  of  the  caustic  potash  alone,  that  practice 
is  of  very  old  date,  even  so  far  back  as  Ambrose 
Pare,  Guillemeau,  &c.  In  fact,  there  is  not  in 
your  article  the  slightest  claim  to  originality,  save 
and  except  your  bold  appropriation  of  the  views, 
practice,  and  experience  of  others.  In  that  I  do  not 
envy  your  notoriety. 

Since  my  communications  in  1839,  and  up  to 
1842, 1  have  repeated  the  practice  frequently  and 
successfully,  but  in  no  case  have  ever  operated 
more  than  four  times  on  the  same  limb.  You,  say 
txoelve  times  on  the  same  limb  ” — a  point  in  which  I 
do  not  envy  you,  as  I  have  never  seen  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  cruelty  necessary.  I  believe  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  as  bad  varicosed  limbs  as 
any  other  person  living,  but  have  always  found 
four  applications  amply  suffice  to  obliterate  all  the 
diseased  trunks. 

There  is  another  remark  of  yours  I  cannot  pass 
over,  and  for  the  sake  of  correctness  I  have  pro¬ 
cured  the  Gazette,  and  quote  the  passage  literally. 

“  In  some  few  examples  the  suffering  has  been 
remarkably  slight,  such  persons  having  prosecuted 
their  various  occupations^romi/terfay  ff  operation," 

Surely,  Sir,  you  cannot  be  serious  in  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  is  it  possible  that  the  continuous  destruc¬ 
tion  of  so  vascular  a  tissue  for  four  or  five  hours 
can  be  esteemed  by  you  as  remarkably  slight  f  How 
true  it  is  that  surgeons  feel  not  the  pains  they 
inflict.  Again,  can  you  for  a  moment  justify 
allowing  a  patient  to  go  to  any  occupation,  however 
slight,  with  a  large  eschar  on  a  large  diseased  vessel, 
the  slightest  motion  of  which  (before  suppuration 
has  taken  place)  might  endanger  the  most  rapid  if 
not  fatal  hemorrhage  ?  These  singular  assertions 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  your  experience  on  this 
matter  has  been  extremely  small,. and  your  judg¬ 
ment  far  from  ripened. 

And  now.  Sir,  in  conclusion,  let  me  advise  you  in 
future  to  be  just  before  you  are  generous  ;  let  me 
entreat  you,  before  giving  your  dreams  to  the 
world,  to  search  the  records  of  the  past,  and  see  if 
some  one  has  not  preconceived  you ;  above  all, 
never  attempt  to  build  a  temple  of  fame  for  your¬ 
self  on  the  materials  collected  from  the  hard-earned 
experience  of  others,  whose  fame  it  should  rather 
be  your  pride  to  confirm  or  contradict,  not  to 
appropriate  to  yourself. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

CiiAS.  Clay,  M.D.,  Manchester. 

To  F.  C.  Skey,  Esq. 


CHOLERA,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT. 

By  W.  G.  MAXWELL,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Madras  Light  Cavalry. 

From  the  public  papers  and  private  letters  I 
learn  that  cholera  is  becoming  prevalent  in 
Europe,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to 
make  my  fellow-countrymen  acquainted  with  my 
opinion  and  treatment  of  that  disease,  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  twenty  years  in  India. 

In  1826,  twenty  years  ago,  I  published  a  short 
paper  (a)  on  the  diseases  then  prevailing  at 
Aladras,  in  which  I  designated  cholera,  “  febris 
congestiva  I  considered  bilious  fever  at  the 
head,  cholera  at  the  foot,  of  the  list  of  Indian 
fevers.  Since  then  I  have  continued  constantly 
to  find  proofs  in  favour  of  this  opinion ;  wherever 
I  have  been,  whether  in  China  or  India,  I  have 
found  the  fevers  and  the  cholera,  in  all  their 
varieties,  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
Having  premised  thus  far,  I  will  proceed  to  em¬ 
body,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  a  few  heads  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the 
disease.  1.  The  same  causes  that  produce  inter- 

(a)  Vide  No.  VI.,  “  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,”  edited  by  Dr. 
Milligan. 


mittent  fevers  also  produce  cholera.  2.  All  great 
vicissitudes  of  climate  and  temperature,  from  heat 
to  cold,  or  damp  attended  by  strong  east  winds. 
3.  Hot,  sultry,  unusual  seasons,  succeeded  by 
cold,  damp  east  winds.  4.  No.  3,  referable  to 
seasons,  as  well  as  to  day  and  night — i.e.,  shorter 
periods  of  time.  5.  The  greater  the  exposure  of 
the  body  to  these  vicissitudes,  the  greater  the 
liability — e.  g,,  in  India  the  porters  carrying 
loads  to  distant  stations,  and  the  ryots,  or  la¬ 
bourers — exposed  and  undergoing  great  fatigue, 
and  then  coming  under  the  influence  of  the 
sudden  vicissitudes — are  those  most  liable  to 
cholera.  I  have  travelled  from  Calcutta  to 
Comorin,  from  Comorin  to  Scinde,  and  I  have 
found  this  always  to  be  the  case.  6.  Cholera  is 
most  prevalent  in  feverish  localites.  7.  Cholera, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  fever,  always  prevail  to¬ 
gether  as  one  family.  8.  Diarrhoea  runs  into  fever 
or  dysentery.  9.  Or  fever  and  dysentery  may  exist 
in  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  or  they  may 
intermit.  10.  The  greater  the  exposure,  the 
greater  the  liability  to  cholera  at  certain  times,  so 
according  to  that  exposure,  will  be  the  degree 
or  severity  of  seizures — e.  g.,  if  an  individual 
exposed  all  day  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  under¬ 
going  at  the  same  time  great  fatigue,  should 
then  indulge  to  excess  in  spirituous  liquors,  and 
sleep  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the  wind  (with 
little  or  no  covering),  he  will  (at  the  season  of 
cholera)  have  the  severest  form  of  the  disease, 
and  by  the  time  he  is  discovered  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  beyond  the  means  of  recovery. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  numbers  of 
labourers  and  pilgrims  on  the  roads  annually 
perish,  and  also,  particular!}^,  I  have  remarked  the 
same  with  the  crews  of  vessels  (with  Europeans 
and  natives)  in  the  Hoogly  at  Calcutta.  II.  At 
sea,  at  great  distance  from  land,  there  is  no  vicis¬ 
situde  of  climate  ;  the  range  of  thermometer  is 
steady,  and  the  sea  breeze  is  mild.  There  is  then 
no  cholera.  12.  In  famines,  deaths,  great  con¬ 
tinued  heat,  want  of  rain,  strong  east  winds, 
cholera  is  almost  always  found  to  prevail,  pre¬ 
ceded  and  succeeded  by  fevers,  dysenteries,  and 
diarrhoeas. 

PKOPHYLACTIC. 

13.  In  the  prophylactic,  therefore,  the  converse 
of  the  above  exactly  obtains,  viz. : — 

14.  Regular  and  moderate  living.  15.  Avoidance 
of  all  excessive  fatigue,  and  especially  subsequent 
exposure.  IG.  The  body  to  be  well  clothed  in  a 
flannel  shirt  from  the  neck  to  the  pelvis.  17. 
The  exhibition  of  quinine  and  other  tonics  and 
antiperiodics. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  CURE. 

18.  Vomiting  being  the  first  symptom,  it  is  to 
be  carefully  and  diligently  encouraged  with 
copious,  bland,  warm,  or  hot  diluents,  as  barley- 
water,  or  other  mucilaginous  drinks,  to  assist 
Nature  in  throwing  off  the  congestion,  in  other 
words,  to  assist  her  in  escaping  into  the  febrile 
stage.  Narcotics,  especially  in  large  doses,  to  be 
avoided.  I  consider  that  they  paralyse  the  nerves 
and  interfere  with  the  operations  of  nature.  The 
surface  to  be  constantly  rubbed  dry  with  flannel, 
and  the  throat,  back,  and  chest  to  be  covered  with 
the  same  material.  Should,  at  the  same,  a  febrile 
reaction  not  have  shown  itself  (known  by  a 
slight  shivering  or  desire  to  be  covered  up), 
then  the  epigastrium  is  to  be  rubbed  un¬ 
remittingly  with  the  liquor  lyttas,  till  the  patient 
is  fully  sensible  of  its  action,  then  an  emplastrum 
lyttse  is  to  be  applied  to  that  part,  and  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  loins  enveloped  in  a  flannel  roller,  well 
applied  in  several  convolutions.  The  only  hope 
depends  on  the  blister  being  well  and  pro¬ 
perly  applied.  I  have  tried  boiling  water  and  the 
actual  cautery ;  I  found  them  too  violent,  and  fail. 
If  the  thirst  continue,  it  may  be  relieved  by 
effervescing  draughts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
citric  or  tartaric  acid  ad  libitum.  At  the  same 
time,  the^  respiratory  apparatus  must  be  attended 
to ;  and^  if  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  with  a  sense  of 
suffocation,  general  and  topical  bleeding  must  be 
had  recourse  to,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 


symptom- ,  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner. 

Leeches  to  the  cardiac  region  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  chest. 
The  symptoms  requiring  bleeding  and  leeches 
may  make  their  appearance  from  the  first,  or  they 
may  arise  at  any  period  of  the  disease.  They 
require  to  be  narrowly  watched.  They  are  often 
known  by  a  tendency  to  coma,  as  if  the  cere¬ 
brum  were  alone  affected.  Should  the  dyspnoea 
continue,  and  appear  to  proceed  from  participation 
of  the  recurrent  nerves,  and  the  larynx  be  more 
especially  affected,  then  the  liquor  lyttce  must  be 
well  rubbed  in,  till  its  effect  is  produced,  and  an 
emplastrum  lyttce  w’ell  applied  with  a  flannel  roller. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  direct  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  treatment. 

This  being  the  24th  of  October,  is  the  last  day 
for  this  overland  mail,  and  I  cannot  enter  at  pre¬ 
sent  further  into  the  subject. 

I  may  add,  the  moment  the  blister  begins  to  act, 
the  patient  feels  relief,  and  the  practitioner  has 
then  more  time  to  attend  to  any  extended  affection 
of  the  respiratory  nerves.  But,  I  repeat,  that  if 
the  affection  of  gastric  plexuses  is  not  translated 
to  the  periphery  by  the  above  means,  all  other 
means  will  fail.  The  after  treatment  consists  in 
regulating  the  bowels  by  aperients ;  also  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
frequent  application  of  leeches  is  often  necessary, 
assisted  by  nauseating  doses  (frequently  to  full 
vomiting)  to  keep  down  the  febrile  diathesis. 
The  exhibition  of  calomel,  &c.,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  any 
other  medicine  which  he  may  think  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  above  principles  of  treatment. 

In  conclusion,  having  only  had  a  few  hours, 
since  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  reports  of 
cholera  in  Europe  to  the  departure  of  the  over¬ 
land  mail  of  this  day,  to  draw  up  this  hasty  sketch, 
I  beg  most  respectfully  that  all  due  consideration 
and  allowance  may  be  made  by  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  for  these  hasty  remarks. 

Bangalore,  Oct.  24,  1846, 


OVARIAN  DROPS!’. 

By  E.  MURPHY,  M.D.. 

Professor  of  Midwifery  to  the  University  College. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — I  very  willingly  acquit  Mr.  Brown  of  any 
intention  to  impute  to  me  an  error  of  judgment 
in  the  case  he  has  reported  as  cured,  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  number  of  your  journal.  The  design  of 
my  letter  was  not  to  defend  myself  from  a  charge 
that  had,  at  best,  only  a  poor  woman’s  miscon¬ 
ceptions  for  its  support,  but  rather  to  give  the 
result  of  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  it  has  gone 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Brown’s  plan  of  treatment  for 
ovarian  disease :  for  this  purpose  I  related,  briefly, 
two  cases  which  seemed  to  present  to  me  a  re¬ 
markable  contrast  in  their  results.  The  one  had 
not  been  tapped,  moderate  pressure  was  employed 
to  retard  as  much  as  possible  the  growth  of  the 
cyst,  and  strict  attention  paid  to  the  general 
health.  The  other,  presenting  very  similar 
symptoms,  and  a  younger  person,  had  been 
tapped ;  powerful  pressure  applied,  in  order  by 
this  means  to  obliterate  the  cyst;  mercury  given 
to  salivation  ;  diuretics  prescribed.  Mr.  Brown’s 
treatment  was,  in  fact,  carried  into  effect  by  a 
skilful  practitioner  of  Nottingham,  The  former  is 
now,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  quite  as  well  as 
when  I  first  saw  her.  The  latter  died  in  March, 
1846,  about  eight  months  after  she  was  tapped. 

The  obvious  inference  which  such  results  esta¬ 
blish  has  very  naturally  drawm  from  i\lr.  Brown  a 
reply.  He  says — "  I  cannot  agree  with  him  (Dr. 
Murphy)  in  his  deductions,  because  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  first  lady,  who  partly  tried  the  plan, 
has  been  now  more  than  three  years  comparatively 
well ;  and  the  second  lady,  described  by  Dr.  Mur¬ 
phy  as  younger  than  his  former  one,  I  know 
was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old,  and  of 
a  poor  constitution.”  I  think  that  this  last 
patient  was  under  forty-three ;  and  as  to  her  con- 
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stitution,  it  is  rather  singular,  that  neitl  '  r  Dr. 
Locock,  the  eminent  provincial  surgeon  \v..o  un¬ 
dertook  Mr.  Brown’s  treatment,  nor  the  writer, 
could  discover  this  objection  to  the  plan  proposed, 
although  I  can  easily  conceive  that  when  Mr. 
Brown  saw  her,  for  the  first  time,  some  months 
afterwards,  he  found  her  of  a  poor  constitution. 
With  regard  to  the  first  patient,  Mr.  Brown’s  re¬ 
mark  is  still  more  singular,  if  I  am  correct  in  the 
sense  I  take  it,  viz.,  that  the  lady  had  been  for 
three  years  comparatively  well,  because  his  plan 
was  partly  tried,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  I  was 
compelled  to  give  up  even  this  partial  trial  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavourable  symptoms  that 
presented  themselves,  and  it  was  only  when  it  was 
discontinued  the  lady  began  to  resume  her  pre¬ 
vious  health. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  second  case.  Mr. 
Brown  thinks  that  I  have  been  inaccurate  in  at¬ 
tributing  her  death  to  his  treatment,  not  knowing 
that  she  had  been  tapped  “per  anuni”  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Drs.  Rigby  and  F.  Bird.  These  eminent 
obstetric  physicians  can  explain  why  they  did  so 
better  than  I  can,  and,  I  am  sure,  are  able  to  give 
very  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  operation  ;  but 
Mr.  Brown  must  pardon  me,  if  I  express  my  dis¬ 
belief  that  either  of  them  would  tap  in  this  way 
unless  compelled  by  some  strong  necessity  arising 
from  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  patient.  She 
had  been  already  tapped  three  times  through  the 
abdomen  ;  after  each  tapping  strong  pressure  was 
applied  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and 
cyst  were  so  thickened  in  that  direction  as  to 
leave  no  other  means  of  relieving  her  from  the 
distressing  accumulation  of  its  contents.  I  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  assume  any  explanation  of  the 
immediate  cause  ot  this  lady’s  death.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  object  I  had  in  view,  in  stating  my 
experience  of  this  plan,  to  repeat  what  I  think  has 
been  proved,  that  “  the  treatment  was  very  care¬ 
fully  tried,  and  failed”;  that  tapping  and  strong 
pressure  had  been  three  times  repeated  unsuc¬ 
cessfully — the  last  time  by  Mr.  Brown  himself  ; 
that  she  finally  consulted  two  obstetric  physicians 
of  high  professional  reputation,  and  died  in  less 
than  a  year  from  the  time  she  was  first  tapped  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  case  forms  a  remark¬ 
able  contrast  to  that  in  which  the  cyst  was  un¬ 
touched. 

Having  a  great  dislike  to  controversy,  I  should 
not  have  trespassed  on  your  attention  with  these 
cases,  only  that,  w'hen  anew  practice  for  the  relief 
of  a  very  serious  disease  is  proposed  and  pressed 
forward,  it  seems  to  be  very  important  to  afford 
the  profession  every  opportunity  of  determining 
accurately  its  value.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
presenting  them  both  sides  of  the  question,  that 
they  may  compare  cases  against,  with  those  in 
favour  of  the  practice,  an4  arrive  at  a  fair  con¬ 
clusion.  Having  felt  the  great  disadvantage  of 
imperfect  information — reading  only  of  successful 
cases,  and  hearing  nothing  to  the  contrary — I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  state  these  results, 
when  Time,  the  great  tell-tale  of  events,  revealed 
the  truth. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Wm.  Murphy. 

12,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square,  Jan.  11. 


HAHNEMANNISM;  OR,  HOMOEOPATIIICS. 
By  CHARLES  RDWARD  IIERBERX  ORPEIsr,  M.D., 
Fellow  aud  Member  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland  and  of  England,  Birkenhead. 


Your  correspondent,  Dr.  George  Hilbers,  of  Jfor- 
wieh,  who  took  out  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  rational 
medicine,  and  lias,  it  seems,  renounced  it  wdiolly  for 
irrational  Ilahnemannisin,  has,  in  page  3  73,  noticed 
my  previous  letter  on  homcBopathic  humbuiiology. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  tlmt  ho  can  have  read  Hah¬ 
nemann’s  own  books,  or  those  of  his  principal  foreign 
followers,  or  he  would  never  liave  ventured  to  as¬ 
sert  that  1  was  in  au  “  error,  which  consists  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  say,  or  believe,  that  the  medicines, 
in  their  diluted  or  attenuated  form,  are  capable,  as 
a  general  rule,  of  producing  any  medicinal 


symptoms,  when  taken  by  persons  in  health.” 
“  Into  this  error”  (be  says)  “  more  than  one  es¬ 
teemed  medical  friend  has  fallen,  who,  I  know,  is 
honestly  examining  into  the  merits  of  homoeopathy.” 
The  error,  however,  into  which  I  fell,  was  quite  a 
different  one,  viz.,  that  of  thinking  that  Hahne¬ 
mann  and  his  followers  must  have  observed  some 
part,  at  least,  of  what  they  stated  as  to  minute 
doses.  Until  I  tried,  T  did  not  and  could  not  be¬ 
lieve,  that  any  men  would  state  such  utterly  base¬ 
less  figments  as  observations  of  their  own,  or  would 
present  a  whole  body  of  fallacies  as  facts,  and  thus 
risk  liuman  lives ;  and  I  therefore  determined  to 
test  their  statements  by  experiments  on  mj^elf, 
and  glean  out  whatever  truth  was  in  them  for  my 
own  and  others’  good.  I  could  not,  however,  find 
any  at  all,  as  I  have  already  explained. 

Is  he  so  ridiculously  ignorant  of  the  writings  of 
the  founder  and  sectaries  of  his  own  heterodoxy 
as  not  to  know  that  he  and  they  have  filled  half 
their  books  with  catalogues  of  the  effects  of  medi¬ 
cines  upon  themselves  and  other  persons  in  healtli, 
even  down  to  the  filthy  Smegma  ?  And  was  it  not 
Hahnemann’s  own  a.ssertion,  that,  as  he  protends 
to  have  found  that  Peruvian  bark  would  cause 
ague  to  a  person  in  health,  therefore  he  was  led  to 
form  his  theory  that  it  ought  to  cure  it  in  those 
diseased  with  intermittent  fever  ?  In  fact,  are 
not  the  whole  of  his  dogmatic  hypotheses  founded 
upon  bis  and  their  assertion  of  the  supposed  fact, 
that  each  medicine  will,  in  health,  produce  a  kind 
of  disease  similar  to  that  for  which,  in  sickness, 
they  give  it  to  effect  a  cure  ? 

What  cau  he  mean  by  the  experimental  “undi¬ 
luted  state”  of  the  “  medicines,”  “aconite,  bella¬ 
donna,  and  nux  vomica,”  as  the  only  forms  used 
by  Hahnemann  ?  Docs  he  really  venture  to  assert 
that  all  Hahnemann’s  so-called  experiments  or 
observations,  or,  as  he  calls  them,“  provings,”  were 
made  with  the  very  essential  and  concrete  princi¬ 
ple  of  each  of  these,  and  of  all  other  medicines,  in 
their  most  concentrated  and  energetic  form  ?  If 
so,  he  either  cannot  have  read  Hahnenmnn’s  or 
others’  works  at  all,  or  he  trusts  that  the  readers  of 
his  letter  have  not,  and  will  not,  and  therefore 
cannot,  detect  his  fallacy.  The  essential  principle 
of  many  medicines  was  utterly  unknown  in  his 
days. 

Does  not  Hahnemann  himself  say,  that  the  effect 
of  the  most  minute  fraction  of  one  single  globule 
of  some  medicines  will  often  not  disappear  for  six 
weeks?  And  if  so,  will  Dr.  Hilbers  please  to  tell 
the  public  how  any  of  Hahnemann’s  observations 
upon  himself,  in  health,  while  taking  these  medi¬ 
cines,  or  any  of  his  own  observations  on  pupils, 
or  those  of  other  disciples  on  them^elve8,  can  be 
relied  on,  when  it  is  known  especially  that  al¬ 
most  all  his  pupils  were  habitual  smokers  of  a  most 
violent  poison,  namely,  tobacco;  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  all  his  long  life  a  most  inveterate 
Dutch  steamer,  as  such  self-fumigators  are 
called?  If  one  globule  ofa  strong  medicine  will  im¬ 
bue  the  whole  man  with  its  effects  for  six  weeks,  as 
he  states,  how  many  years,  or  centuries  rather,  of 
purification  would  it  take  to  disinfect  every  tissue 
and  secretion  of  Hahnemann’s  co^'pus,  or  carcase, 
from  the  forty,  sixty,  or  eighty  years  of  thorough 
soaking  that  he  gave  it  with  nicotianin,  which 
would  be  necessary  first  to  enable  him  to  observe 
at  all  what  would  be  the  pure  unmixed  effect,  or 
materia medica  pura,  of  any  medicine?  According 
to  all  the  so-called  laws  of  homoeopathies,  it  would 
take  about  a  thousand  thousand  millenniums  to 
purify  the  bodies  of  such  inveterate  tobaccoists. 
He  and  his  German  disciples,  who  were  thus  as 
insensible  to  infinitesimal  doses  as  Mithridates  to 
poisons,  know  also  another  Hahnemannistortwo  in 
this  country  who  are  similarly  tobacconized  all 
through,  and  spoiled  for  ever  for  all  experiments; 
and  in  this,  I  believe,  they  are  often  his  mimics. 

Let  Dr.  Hilbers  answer  this  plain  question — Has 
he,  or  any  homoeopathic,  or  any  one  else  that  he 
knows,  tried,  iis  I  did  on  myself,  as  I  described  in 
my  last,  every  one  of  their  eighty -lour  chief  bottles 
of  globules,  and  watched  for  their  effects,  and,  to 
give  them  each  fair  play,  extended  this  trial  over 
tliree  years?  Did  he,  or  any  oue  of  tlie  experi¬ 
menters  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  his  first  para¬ 
graph,  abstain,  as  I  did,  during  all  that  time,  and 


as  I  had  done  for  many,  many  years  before  (for  it  has 
been  my  habit  almost  all  my  life), from  all  spirituous, 
vinous,  fermented,  narcotic,  or  stimulating  drinks, 
aud  from  all  smokii>g, snuffing,  condiments,  spices, 
&c. ;  so  that  my  body  was  better  qualified  for 
ascertaining  whether  there  was  one  word  of  truth 
in  their  statements  than  Hahnemann’s  ever  was,  or 
than  most  men’s  are?  I  sent,  also,  that  list  of 
eighty-four  medicines  to  one  of  the  best-informed 
homoeopathies  in  England,  and  asked  him  to  strike 
out  any  inefficient  ones,  and  to  add  any  other 
potent  novel  medicines ;  and  he  made  only  four 
or  five  erasures,  and  three  or  four  additions,  so 
that  the  list  must  be  very  comprehensive. 

As  to  Dr.  Hilbers’  theoretic  illustration  from 
“  mu8k,”it  is  an  absurdity ;  for,  first  of  all,  I  deny,  and 
indeed  he  does  not  even  assert,  that  the  experiment 
was  ever  tried  at  all,  as  to  its  not  losing  weight  by 
decenniums  or  centuries  of  exhalation  ;  secondly,  all 
our  scales  and  weights  are  utterly  incapable  of 
weigliing  gaseous  odoriferous  atoms,  if  they  exist 
at  all ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  olfaction  is  in  any  case  produced  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  waste  of  particles  issuing  from  the  odorous 
body,  and  impinging  on  the  nervous  expansion  for 
smelling,  or  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  that 
they  are  lost  by  such  a  transit,  or  by  some  un¬ 
known  incorporation  with  the  nerves.  There  is  no 
more  proof,  I  assert,  nor  so  much,  that  olfacieut 
bodies,  such  as  musk,  ought  to  lose  weight  by 
causing  a  sensation  of  smelling  unintermittingly 
for  a  century,  than  that  a  church  bell,  if  rung  every 
Sunday,  ought  to  lose  weight  by  causing,  for  ages, 
the  church-inviting  sensation  of  sound  in  a  thousand 
parishioners — for  rust  and  its  clapper  will  wear  it 
out. 

It  is  very  possible  that  a  homoeopathic,  reading 
Hahnemann’s  description  of  the  effects  of  any  me¬ 
dicine,  and  then  trying  that  medicine  on  himself, 
may  fancy  all  the  medicinal  symptoms  that  he 
thence  thinks  ought  to  supervene ;  and  hence  sup¬ 
pose  that  bis  observation,  on  experiment,  has  con¬ 
firmed  Hahnemann’s  assertion  ;  whereas  all  the 
time  Hahnemann’s  statement  may  be  merely  a 
daring  figment,'  and  his  own  feelings  a  mere  ima¬ 
ginative  sensiblerie,  to  use  a  French  phrase  for  fan¬ 
ciful  sensations  excited  by  the  mind’s  ideas.  It  is 
very  possible,  too,  that  when  I  swallowed  two 
whole  bottles  of  globules  of  arsenic,  or  of 
belladonna,  or  of  phosphorus,  I  may,  from  knowing 
the  symptoms  that  these  medicines  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  (ail  medical  men  know  them),  have  fancied 
merely  the  sensations  which  I  thought  I  felt  from 
them  alone,  as  I  stated,  which  destroys  the  wliole 
argument  of  Dr.  Hilbers’  sixth  aud  last  paragraph  ; 
but  he  will  please  to  remember  that,  as  homoeo¬ 
pathies  usually  give  only  minutesimal  doses  of 
fractions  of  globules,  I  probably,  in  these  doses  of 
two  bottles  at  once,  swallowed  a  centillion 
times  as  much  as  they  usually  prescribe.  In 
fact,  it  is  capable  of  proof,  by  arithmetical  calcula¬ 
tion,  that  their  doses  sometimes  cannot  be  more 
powerful  than  if  one  grain  of  opium  were  dissolved 
in  the  whole  body  of  waters  of  the  South  American 
Maranon  (or  Amazon’s  river),  which  is  so  immense 
that  it  carries  its  fresh  stream,  unmixed,  sixty  miles 
into  the  sea  from  its  month;  or  than  if  one  grain 
of  phosphorus  were  diffused  in  solution  in  the 
whole  Caspian  Sea,  or  one  of  belladonna  even  in 
the  vast  Atlantic  or  Pacific  itself. 

Will  Dr.  Hilbers  answer  these  questions  ?  Is  not 
true  hoemoptysis  a  spitting  of  blood  from  the  rup¬ 
tured  artery  or  vein  in  the  lungs?  And  does  he, 
or  any  homosopathic,  in  trying  to  cure  it  (or  let  it 
cure  itself),  give,  as  he  ought  by  Hahnemann’s 
theory,  a  medicine  that  causes  rupture  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  bloodvessels ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  medi¬ 
cine  for  the  arterial  and  what  for  the  venous  rup¬ 
ture  ?  And,  further,  will  he  consent  to  prove  to  me 
its  effects,  by  taking  each  such  medicine  himself,  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  any  one  rational  physician  of  Norwich, 
until  it  causes  such  venous  or  arterial  sputation  on 
himself?  Or  let  him  choose  any  other  healthy 
person  who  will  consent  to  try  it  ?  Or,  if  he  can¬ 
not  find  one  at  Norwich,  let  him  send  the  medi¬ 
cines  to  me,  aud  I  will  try  each  as  long  as  he 
pleases?  Again,  is  not  hydrocephalus  acutus  pri¬ 
marily  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  arachnoid,  or 
pia  mater,  causing,  secondarily,  efi'nsion  of  serosity 
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into  the  ventricles;  and,  third!}',  subsequent  para¬ 
lysis,  convulsions,  or  death,  by  pressure?  Well, 
does  he  or  do  they  give  medicines  for  its  three  stages, 
that  cause  similar  diseases,  and  what  are  these  me¬ 
dicines?  or,  were  his  eyes  or  Hahnemann’s  ever, 
during  life,  inside  a  healthy  ])erson’8  bram  to  see 
similar  inflammation,  exudation, and  pressure,  &c., 
produced  by  either  great  or  small  doses  of  these 
medicines?  In  what  patients,  sick  or  well,  did 
they  give  medicines  to  produce  all  these  symptoms 
unto  death  ? 

I  have  always  observed  that  all  hypothetists 
invoke  the  names, or  »ia«es,ofGalileo,Bacon,  New¬ 
ton,  or  Harvey ;  and  hope  to  mislead  their  readers 
into  thinking  that,  beeause  these  great  men  were 
discoverers  of  facts  which-  yet  were,  for  a  time, 
doubted  by  persons  ignorant  previously,  of  these 
facts,  and,  consequently,  suspieious  of  the  sujter- 
structed  theory,  therefore  they  themselTe3now,mere 
sciolists,  with  their  miserably  tame  hypotheses  not 
founded  in  facts,  are  victims  to  public  incredulity, 
and  martyrs  for  truth,  persecuted  by  the  followers 
of  old  truths.  Hence,  of  course.  Dr.  Hilbers  quotes 
Harvey.  Harvey  discovered  a  physical  fact  and 
piece  of  anatomical  mechanism,  by  proving  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  use  of  the  cardiac,  arterial,  and  venous 
valves,  which  made  his  theory  as  self-evident  as  the 
locks  of  a  canal,  or  the  floodgates  of  a  dock,  as  to 
what  is  the  possible  and  the  impossible  current  of 
the  blood  of  those,  or  of  the  waters  of  these. 

Observe  Dr.  Halbers’  illustration.  He  says  it  is 
“  a  well-known  fact  ”  that  “  marsh  miasm  ”  will 
cause  a  person  in  health  to  become  diseased  with 
ague;  therefore  he  argues  that  medicines  will  cure 
a  person  who  is  diseased.  What  connection  have 
the  fact  and  the  inference  ? 

Besides,  forgetting  that  he  had  just  said  their 
doctrine  was  that  “  diluted  or  attenuated  forms”  of 
“  medicines  ”  are  not  “  capable,  as  a  general  rule, 
of  producing  medicinal  symptoms”  (in  me,  because) 

“  in  health,’’  he  asserts,  in  the  very  next  jiaragraph, 
that  “  undetectable  particles,”  “  infinitely  minuter 
than  the  highest  homoeopathic  dilutions,”  or  “  at¬ 
tenuations,”  viz,,  from  “  musk,”  “  paint,”  “  to¬ 
bacco,”  “  hay,’  and  “  march  miasm,”  will  produce 
diseased  effects,  “  even  when  the  body  is  in  a  state 
of  apparent  health” ;  and  it  is  on  this  fact  and 
theory,  both  of  which  he  had  just  before  denied,  in 
the  name  of  all  Ilahnemannians,  that  he  founds  his 
assertion,  that  “  infinitely  small  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter,”  in  homoeopathic  dilutions,  will  “  affect  the 
body,  as  powerfully  when  in  a  state  of  disease,”  so 
as  to  produce  new  diseases,  and  so  cure  old  ones. 
How  stands  it  to  reason  that  infinitely  minute  par¬ 
ticles  out  of  the  body  will  produce  disease  in 
healthy  persons,  and  that  infinitely  minute  parti¬ 
cles  inside  the  body  will  not  ? 

As  to  his  quotation  of  a  pretty  sentence  from  tlie 
great  discoverer  of  the  circulation,  he  forgets  that 
I  had  for  three  years  before  been  trying,  “  ho¬ 
nestly”  (as  he  says  men  ought,  but  implies  I  did 
h’ruinof  truth  from  the  bushel  of 
chaff  of  their  fictions,  and  had  been  paid  the  chaff 
for  my  pains ;  and  that  my  letter  was  intended,  not 
as  a  search  after  truth  in  their  explored  labyrinth, 
but  as  an  indignant  reproof  of  a  detected  maze  of 
deceptions. 

But  Dr.  Hilbers  actually  says,  that,  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  Hahuemanuic  statements,  we  must 
not  do  anything  but  “  repeat  /us  experiments” ;  we 
are  never  to  dare  to  “  inve/ii  experiments  of  our 
own.”  (The  italics  are  verily  his.)  I  wonder  what 
Liebig,  Berzelius,  or  Faraday  would  say  to  the  man 
who  ventured  to  enact  a  similar  absurdity  as  a  law 
for  them  as  to  chemical,  magnetic,  or  diamagnetic 
e.xperiments.  Oh!  shades  of  Hippocrates,  Sydeu- 
^m,  and  Hunter,  of  Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  and 
Davy,  to  what  a  pass  is  all  science  come,  when  we 
are  only  allowed  by  homoeopathies  to  repeat  the 
experiments  of  the  dark  ages,  and  never  again,  hke 
Bacon  or  Boyle,  to  interrogate  Nature,  in  her  own 
words  or  in  her  works,  by  well-devised  experi¬ 
ments!  ^ 

Homoeopathy  is  already  changed  ;  Hahneman- 
msm  no  more.  A  few  years  ago  they  used  almost 
exclusively  globules  all  madeuji,  as  they  said,  with 
sugar  of  milk  (asses’  milk,  probably,  as  it  contains 
much  more  saccharine  matter  than  cows'  milk,  and 
IS  more  akin  to  humbugology).  And  yet  I  believe 


that  what  the  cheating  London  milkmen  call  the 
“black  cow,”  that  is,  thepumpand  its  watery  dilu¬ 
tion,  has  much  more  effect  than  all  their  globules. 
Now,  they  chiefly  use  tinctures  and  powders  ;  their 
medicine-chests,  too,  are  grown  much  larger — with 
age,  of  course;  I  know,  too,  as  a  fact,  that  they 
sometimes  give  good  large  doses  of  powders,  and 
not  infinitesimal  atoms  in  Atlantic  dilution ;  they 
sometimes,  too,  do  not  scruple  thus  quietly  to  use 
common  medicines  in  the  common  way,  sui  rosU, 
as  it  were,  their  patients  not  thus  knowing  it,  as 
they  would  if  globules  only  were  used.  This 
change  proves  their  own  disbelief,  after  trial,  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Hahnemann  himself ; 
and  if  that  old  man,  who  bad  really  great  natural 
talents,  were  to  rise  from  his  grave,  he  would 
wholly  disavow  them  as,  illegitimate. 

“  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,”  is  the  best  and  truest  sentence  in  all  Dr. 
Hilbers’  letter.  Let  him,  therefore,  and  some  ra¬ 
tional  physician  at  Norwich,  choose  a  number  of 
persons,  healthy  and  sick,  there,  on  the  spot ;  let  him 
supply  the  rational  physician  with  all  the  best  eighty- 
four  medicines,  globules,  tinctures,  and  powders,  un¬ 
diluted  and  diluted;  let  that  physician  give  each, 
in  succession,  to  a  healthy  and  to  a  dLseased  sub¬ 
ject,  without  either  Dr.  Hilbers  or  the  patients  at 
all  knowing  what  medicine  he  is  giving,  or  what 
effects  are  said  to  be  expected ;  and  if  the  un¬ 
biassed  patient  record  the  same  sensations,  effecte, 
diseases,  and  cures  as  Hahnemann  asserts,  or  Dr. 
Hilbers  believes,  as  to  each  medicine,  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  mix  all  the  medicines  togetlier  that  are 
in  one  of  Headland’s  pretty  boxes,  and  swallow 
them  all  “undiluted”;  and,  as  Dr.  Hilbers  says 
of  homoeopathy,  “  the  sooner  the  bubble  will  be 
burst”  the  better. 

As  Dr.  Hilbers  expresses  his  opinion  that  he 
cannot  “depend  on  the  trustworthiness”  of  me, 
as  an  observer,  in  my  own  body,  I  commit  the 
above-suggested  experimentum  crucis  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  under  his  own  eyes,  at  Norwich,  if  he  will 
only  pledge  himself  to  abide  by  the  result. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  Edwarb  H.  Orpen,  M.D.,  &c. 

34,  Hamilton-square  West,  Woodside, 
Birkenhead,  Jan.  1st,  1847. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
VAPOUR  OF  ETHER. 

By  HENKT  TATLOK,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Nottingham, 
Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

I  forward  to  you  a  few  hasty  notes  of  an  expe¬ 
riment  which  was  made  last  evening  on  the  effects 
of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether. 
The  relation  of  the  case  possesses  greater  value 
from  having  been  tried  on  one  of  our  own  profes¬ 
sion,  who  is,  therefore,  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  sensitive  parts  of  the 
system.  It  is  by  a  repetition  of  such  experiments 
that  a  correct  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  full 
value  of  this  new  application  of  an  old  thera- 
peutial  remedy. 

Dr.  Gill,  a  physician  of  this  town,  anxious  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric 
ether  in  depriving  the  body  of  sensation,  under¬ 
took  himself  to  inhale  the  vapour  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  his  medical  friends.  This  he  did 
last  evening,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  a  simple 
construction,  contrived  by  himself. 

Before  the  experiment  was  commenced  we  con¬ 
sidered  it  advisable  to  make  the  following  obser. 
various : — 

The  temperature  of  the  room,  55°. 

Respiration,  15  in  the  minute. 

Pulse,  74  in  the  minute. 

Temperature  in  grasp  of  hand,  75°  F. 

Temperature  in  mouth,  95°  F. 

Pupils  rather  dilated. 

Dr.  Gill  expressed  himself  not  quite  well,  which 
he  attributed  to  some  experiments  he  had  tried 
upon  himself  on  the  previous  evening.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  was  simply  a  glass  receiver,  containing 
pieces  of  sponge  saturated  with  ether,  with  a 
breathiiig-tube  attached,  the  receiver  being  fed  by 
a  funnel,  holding  another  piece  of  sponge  moist¬ 


ened  with  ether,  so  that  the  air  which  was  to  be 
respired,  while  passing  down  the  funnel,  would  be 
saturated  with  the  vapour.  The  expired  air  was 
passed  through  the  return  valve  of  a  stomach- 
pump.  The  ether  used  was  previously  washed, 
and  of  the  specific  gravity  *750. 

Being  seated  in  a  chair,  he  commenced  the  in¬ 
halation  one  minute  after  seven  p.m.  ;  some  little 
irritation  in  the  fauces  was  produced,  which  ex¬ 
cited  coughing,  and  after  a  time  prevented  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  process.  This  was  resumed  at 
eleven  minutes  alter  seven,  when  he  proceeded  by 
slow  and  steady  respiration  to  inhale  the  vapour. 
According  to  a  previous  arrangement  he  was  to 
stamp  on  the  ground  so  long  as  he  remained 
conscious;  and  he  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
continue  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  one  minute 
and  a  half  after  the  last  stamp  of  the  foot  on  the 
ground.  In  one  minute  after  the  commencement 
of  the  inhalation  he  struck  the  ground  with  his 
foot,  and  repeated  it  at  two,  two  and  a  half,  three, 
three  and  a  half,  and  again  just  before  the  fourth 
minute,  directly  after  which  he  thrust  the  appa¬ 
ratus  suddenly  from  him,  and  the  most  marked 
effects  fbllowed — perfect  insensibility,  with  a  dis¬ 
position  to  struggle,  and  a  strong  effort  to  throw 
himself  backwards  on  the  ground ;  the  respi¬ 
ration  was  more  hurried,  the  eyelids  were  firmly 
closed;  on  raising  them  the  pupils  were  seen  to 
be  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  inhalation. 
Dr.  Wright,  on  examining  the  pulse,  found  it  to  be 
eighty  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Thomson  raised  the 
integuments  about  the  wrist  with  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  passed  a  full-sized  needle  through, 
leaving  the  point  transfixed  for  some  rime.  The 
eyelids  and  conjunctiva  were  brushed  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil  without  producing  any  winking 
or  uneasiness.  The  temperature  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  was  83°.  This  state  of  perfect  un¬ 
consciousness  and  insensibility  continued  two 
minutes,  when  he  became  partially  sensible  to 
pain,  as  was  shown  by  pinching  the  points  of  his 
fingers,  and  ^tXfour  minutes  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  insensibility  he  became  perfectly  conscious 
of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him. 

During  the  inhalation,  so  soon  as  the  system 
appeared  to  be  affected  by  the  vapour,  the  respira¬ 
tion  became  deeper  and  more  protracted.  The 
body,  during  expiration,  was  bent  forward  nearly 
to  the  ground,  and  was  again  raised — proportion- 
ably  raised — at  each  inspiration.  The  veins  of  the 
forehead  became  full  and  congested,  and  the 
whole  system  appeared* ,ynder  a.  state  of  excite¬ 
ment.  About  ten  minutes  after  the  effects  had 
passed  off,  he  stated  that  he  had  felt  rather  heavy, 
but  he  was  perfectly  senrihld  The  pulse  was  82 
at  this  time,  the  body  was  much  warmer*  and 
the  system  appeared'  in  a  state  of  glow  and 
excitement,  snch  as  is  produced  after  drinking  a 
strong  stimulant.  The  quantity  of  ether  used  was 
about  an  ounce.  ' 

In  venturing  to  pass  an  opinion,  whether  the 
state  produced  by  the  inhalation  is  a  proper  one 
for  operating  (judging  from  the  solitary  case  re¬ 
lated  above),  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  consider 
it  altogether  favourable,  for  the  following  reasons ; 
— In  the  first  place,  the  body  was  thrown  into  a 
condition  approaching  to  tonic  spasm,  instead  of  a 
state  of  prostration.  Secondly,  the  blood  appeared 
to  be  forced  violently  to  the  head  and  surface  of 
the  body.  -  Thirdly,  the  length  of  time  during 
which  perfect  insensibility  continued  was  so  short 
as  scarcely  to  admit  the  completion  of  some  of  the 
capital  hperations.  Fourthly,  the  restlessness  and 
partial  sensibility,  which  occurred  with  returning 
consciousness,  would  sadly  interfere  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  operation;  and  the  difficulty 
which  would  then  exist  in  persuading  the  patient 
to  renew  the  inhalation  would  be  considerable,  if 
not  insurmountable. 

These  are  objections  which  strike  me  as  likely 
to  occur  to  the  general  employment  of  so  power¬ 
ful  an  agent.  Still,  I  am  prepared  to  hope  and 
believe  that  it  may  yet  be  found  to  be  most  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  hands  of  the  operating  surgeon 
and  medical  practitioner  in  numerous  cases  where 
insensibility  lo  pain  is  required  ;  still  I  think 
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judgment  most  not  be  hastily  passed  upon  a  mat¬ 
ter  so  weighty,  and  pregnant  with  much  benefit, 
without  its  having  a  series  of  trials  and  experi¬ 
ments  performed,  solely  and  entirely  for  the 
elicitation  of  truth. 

Bridlesmith-gate,  Nottingham,  Jan.  14. 
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Of  the  quantity  of  Vapour  of  Ether  in  100  cubio 
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peratures. 
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56 
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39-5 
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66 

45-3 
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68 
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16*0 

70 

49-4 
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38-9 

15*4 

72 

51*5 

48-5 

40*6 

14*7 

74 

53’6 

46*4 

42-2 

14*1 

76 

56-0 

44*0 

44*1 

13*4 

78 

58-4 

41*6 

46*0 

12*6 

80 

61*0 
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48*1 

12*0 

82 

637 

36*3 

50*2 

11*0 

84 

66-6 

33*4 

52*5 

101 

86 

69-5 

30-5 

54*8 

9*3 

88 

72-5 

27-5 

571 

8-3 

90 

75-6 

24*4 

59*6 
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At  about  45”  the  weights  of  vapour  of  ether 
and  of  air  are  equal,  and  at  a  little  above  70“  the 
volumes  are  equal. 

The  weights  are  calculated  with  the  barometer  at 
thirty. 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  11  ;  M.  Brongniart  in  the 
Chair. 

Curb  op  Deafness. — Dr.  Baudelocqne  com¬ 
municated  the  case,  and  demanded  a  commission 
for  the  examination  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child, 
^ed  nine  years,  and  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility^ 
in  whom,  by  a  new  surgical  treatment,  be  liad  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  audition  and  the  elements  of 
speech. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  12  ;  M.  Begin  in  the  Chair. 

PAINLESS  OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  INSPIRA¬ 
TION  OF  ETHER. 

M.  Malgaigne  announced  to  the  academy  that  he 
had  tried  in  five  cases  the  new  method  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  surgical  operations 
free  from  pain.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  aged  eighteen,  affected  with  a  suppurated 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  inferior  paft  of 
the  leg.  The  inspiration  of  ether  was  continued 
during  the  space  of  two  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
wliich  he  was  thrown  into  a  complete  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility  ;  the  operation  was  performed,  and  the 
patient  awoke  half  a  minute  afterwards,  and,  not 
having  felt  the  incision,  expressed  himself  quite 
resigned  to  have  the  abscess  opened. — In  a  second 
case,  the  patient,  bearing  a  tumour  of  the  neck,  was 
somewhat  older ;  the  inspiration  of  ether  lasted  five 
minutes,  when  the  tumour  was  removed.  The  man 
asserted  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  operation, 
but  that  he  had  felt  no  pain.— A  young  woman,  also 


afflicted  with  a  tumour  of  the  neck,  was  thrown 
into  a  lethargic  state,  but  only  after  eighteen 
minutes  j  the  first  incision  was  painless,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  operation  was  as  painful  as  if  no 
inspiration  of  ether  had  been  made. — On  Monday 
morning,  the  llth,  the  leg  was  removed  in  a  man 
who  had  been  injured  by  a  railway  waggon  ;  the 
ethereal  vapour  was  inspired  during  seventeen 
minutes  ;  when  restored  to  consciousness,  he  said 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  operation,  but  that  he 
had  suffered  no  more  than  if  the  limb  had  been 
slightly  scratched  with  a  penknife. — Ether  was  used 
during  ten  minutes  in  another  case,  previous  to  the 
operation  for  strabismus.  The  patient  suffered  as 
much  as  usual.— In  the  first  case  M.  Malgaigne 
used  a  tube,  which  the  subject  held  in  his  mouth ; 
in  the  other,  a  tube  communicating  with  a  phial, 
which  contained  ether,  was  introduced  Into  one 
nares,  the  other  being  closed,  The  vapour  was 
inspired  through  the  nose,  and  e.xhaled  from  the 
mouth. 

M.  Velpeau,  after  some  remarks  on  the  history 
and  origin  of  this  invention,  stated,  that  six  weeks 
ago  he  was  asked  to  permit  a  plan,  supposed  to 
prevent  pain  during  operations,  to  be  tried  in  his 
wards,  and  that  he  refused  to  do  so  until  the  nature 
of  the  experiment  to  be  attempted  should  be  made 
known  to  him.  A  few  days  afterwards,  be  received 
from  Boston  a  letter  explaining  the  whole  secret. 
M.  Velpeau  acknowledged  he  had  not  yet  ventured 
upon  a  trial  of  the  method,  because  be  feared  that 
inspiration  of  ether  might  be  productive  of  some 
indisposition,  by  which  its  alleged  advantages 
would  be  counterbalanced.  Besides,  the  stupefying 
action  of  ether  was  of  very  short  duration,  and 
would  therefore  yield  only  slight  benefit  in  opera¬ 
tions  of  any  length. 

M.  Guibourt  observed,  that  the  apparatus  used 
for  the  inspiration  of  medicated  vapours  could 
readily  be  employed  for  the  inhalation  of  ether;  he 
did  not  fear,  from  the  new  plan,  any  unpleasant 
results ;  his  only  apprehension  was  that  the  ether 
might  produce  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  patient. 
For  his  part,  he  had  often  breathed  for  a  long  time 
air  loaded  with  abundant  ethereal  vapours  without 
being  in  the  least  sensible  of  any  lethargic  in¬ 
fluence. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

M-  Piorry  remarked,  that  the  subject  of  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers  was  connected  with  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  problems  of  pathological  science, 
and,  in  order  to  put  the  academy  in  full  possession 
of  his  theory,  read  the  following  extracts  from  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  treatise  on  Pathology : — “  A 
complete  febrile  paroxysm  is  an  attack  of  progres¬ 
sive  neuropathy,  arising  from  the  abdominal  or 
thoracic  plexus,  and,  mainly,  from  those  of  the 
spleen,  kidneys,  or  genital  organs.  This  nervous 
suffering  successively,  invades  various  parts  of  the 
cerebro- spinal  apparatus,  and  afterwards  irradiates 
towards  the  circumference.  It  is  reproduced  in 
the  skin,  and  causes  chills  and  shivering  in  the 
same  manner  as  neuralgia,  uteralgia,  &c.,  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  suffering  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  Febrile  paroxysms,  periodical  in  their  re¬ 
turn  and  limited  in  their  number,  may  have  their 
first  cause  in  the  renal,  spermatic,  ovarian,  &c., 
plexus;  in  such  cases  the  neuropathy  extends  thence 
to  the  splenic  nerves.  These  periodic  attacks,  quo¬ 
tidian,  tertian,  or  quartan,  arise  in  reality  from  the 
ranufications  of  the  splenic  plexus.  Various 
lesions  of  tlrespleep — congestion,  inflammation,  or 
hypertrophy— may  occasion  this  neuropathy.  Con¬ 
gestion  of  the  spleen,  attended  with  increase  of 
size  of  the  viscus,  is  thfe  most  frequent  cause  of 
genuine  iatermittent  fever,  and  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  marshy  emanations,  the  first  effects 
of  which  are  modifications  of  the  composition  of 
the  blood.  The  change  in  the  blood  produces  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  spleen,  and  the  obstruction  brings 
on  the  periodical  neuropathy  which  characterizes 
intermittent  fever.  It  is  a  local  lesion,  analogous 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  heart  or  bladder,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  introduction  of  digitalis  or  can- 
tharidine  into  the  blood  :  in  its  turn  the  disease  of 
the  spleen  modifies  the  blood,  and  produces  the 
change  of  complexion,  the  weakness,  and  anemia 
generally  observed  in  cases  of  ancient  ague. 

M.  Rochoux  would  confine  his  remarks  to  the 


demonstration  of  two  assertions; — 1.  Intermittent 
fever  begins  before  the  spleen  is  diseased.  2.  Ague 
ceases  before  the  spleen  has  returned  to  its  natural 
size.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  say  that  the 
functions  of  the  spleen  had  been  proved  bj’  several 
physiologists  to  be  very  secondary,  and  therefore 
M.  Rochoux  did  not  think  that  the  spleen  should 
be  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ague.  In  the  Pontine  Marshes,  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  France,  in  tiie  Antilles,  one  night’s 
exposure  produced  ague,  and  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  the  spleen  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
become  diseased.  In  some  persons  the  passage  of 
a  catheter  caused  intermittent  fever,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  conclude  that  ague  existed  independently 
of  any  splenic  alteration.  With  regard  to  his 
second  assertion,  M.  Rochoux  said  that  numerous 
observations  proved  that  febrile  paroxysms  were 
arrested  as  readily  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  in 
cases  where  the  spleen  was  enormously  hypertro¬ 
phied,  as  in  others,  and  concluded  that  its  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  the  least  important  of  the  symptoms  of 
ague. 

M.  Piorry,  in  reply,  observed,  that  M.  Rochoux 
merely  asserted  that  the  spleen  was  not  increased 
in  size  before  the  first  febrile  paroxysm  ;  but  he 
had  frequently  examined  it  during  the  first  attack, 
and  found  it  enlarged.  Lesions  of  the  spleen,  con¬ 
tusions,  wounds,  had  been  productive  of  intermit¬ 
tent  symptoms;  of  this  M.  Piorry  related  several 
cases.  It  was  true  that  cases  of  enlarged  spleen 
without  fever  were  frequently  met  with  ;  but  cases 
of  confirmed  phthisis  were  also  observed,  attended 
with  little  or  no  cough.  Cancer  of  the  stomach 
sometimes  did  not  produce  any  derangement  of 
digestion.  The  same  thing  would  also  occur  in 
ancient  organic  disease  of  the  spleen ;  its  alteration 
might  not  bring  on  any  regular  febrile  paroxysms. 

M.  Bouillaud  stated  that  he  had  observed  nearly 
250  cases,  either  during  fever  or  during  the  apyretic 
intervals,  and  had  often  found  a  trifling  increase  of 
size  after  the  first  attack ;  but  it  was  always  after 
numerous  paroxysms  that  the  viscus  acquired  any 
considerable  enlargement.  M.  Bouillaud  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  intermittent  fever  as  an  active 
neurosis  of  organic  life ;  now,  during  some  neural- 
giae  of  the  face,  congestion  appears,  and  perhaps  the 
same  thing  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  spleen 
during  intermittent  fever.  M.  Bouillaud  had  never 
seen  inflammation  of  the  spleen  produce  periodic 
febrile  attacks,  although  he  had  seen  that  organ  in¬ 
flamed  even  to  suppuration.  In  typhoid  fever  the 
spleen  was  usually  found  enlarged,  and  yet  no  in¬ 
termittent  symptoms  had  been  present.  The  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  viscus  could  not  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  ague.  Professor  Bouillaud  con¬ 
cluded  with  some  observations  on  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  spleen,  observed  by  M.  Piorry,  after  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  M.  Bouillaud  said 
he  had  repeated  M.  Piorry’s  remarkable  experi¬ 
ments,  but  had  not  observed  any  instantaneous 
diminution.  The  dose  he  had  employed  was  eight 
grains  in  a  seven-ounce  mixture. 

M.  Piorry  said  that  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  M.  Bouillaud  aud  himself  chiefly  arose 
from  the  different  mode  in  which  each  performed 
percussion.  Plessimetric  percussion  alone  could 
yield  results  of  a  positive  nature.  The  doses  of 
quinine  employed  by  M.  Bouillaud  accounted  for 
his  failure  in  his  experiments  on  the  diminution  of 
the  spleen.  M.  Piorry  exhibited  eighteen  grains  of 
quinine  in  one  ounce  of  fluid  acidulated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  M.  Piorry  had  never  seen  splenitis 
unattended  with  intermittent  symptoms ;  but,  when 
the  spleen  was  disorganized  by  chronic  disease,  it 
has  changes  in  function  as  well  as  in  structure,  and 
no  periodic  fever  could  be  expected  to  arise. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  five  o’clock. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

General  Pathology,  by  Professor  Andral. 

CONGESTION — (continued). 

One  01  the  first  consequences  of  congestion  is  the 
dilatation  of  blood-vessels ;  it  is  the  only  necessary 
result  of  hyperemia  :  the  casual  consequences  are 
very  numerous.  The  first  of  the  latter  is  the  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  vascular  parietes  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  blood— the  serum,  for  instance,  with 
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a  reduced  amount  of  its  albumen,  when  the  venons 
ramifications  are  the  seat  of  hyperemia  ;  but,  when 
definitive  arrest  of  the  circulation  becomes  esta- 
blished,  fibrin  algo  escapes.  What  becomes  of  tbc.se 
extraviisated  principles?  Wiiea  vvater  and  salts 
and  ulbumtn  have  alone  bifen  t  ffu.sed  thev  .may 
remain  nuchanced  in  their  nature,  but  occurrences 
of  a  very  different  order  appear  when  fibrin  has 
escaped.  That  element  becoming’  .solid  will  reveal 
its  marvellous  property  of  becoming  organized— 
that  is,  of  becoming  vascular,  and  of  participating 
in  tlie  phenomena  of  life ;  in  other  cases  the  extra- 
yasated  fibrin  is  exhausted  by  its  transformation 
into  ]>us,  or  into  tlie  Iramework  of  various  acci¬ 
dental  products.  These  latter  results  of  hyperemia 
are,  as  we  have  said,  merely  contingencies,  but  thet^ 
will  be  produced  if  the  congestion  acquire  any 
degree  of  violence  or  of  duration. 

With  regard  to  the  solid  matter  in  the  region 
occupied  by  congestion,  it  may  remain  unchanged 
but  it  may  also  become  the  seat  of  several  struc¬ 
tural  alterations,  referrible  to  two  heads  : — A.  They 
inay  be  the  mechanical  produce  of  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  blood,  of  the  vascular  distention,  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  distended  vessels  on  the  solid  particles  • 
or,  B.,  result  from  the  new  relations  established  by 
hyperemia  between  the  blood  and  the  solid 
matter :  thus  the  blood  is  more  abundant,  and 
slower  in  its  progress ;  hence  the  secretions,  the 
nutrition,  and  the  vitality  of  the  part,  must  of 
necessity  be  more  or  less  modified.  We  have 
hitherto  supposed  tliat  circulation  of  the  blood 
continued,  although  much  interfered  with  by  con¬ 
gestion  ;  but  hyperemia  may  be  sufiiciently  violent 
to  arrest  it  altogetlier,  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
arterial  blood  into  the  solid  particles,  and  thus  to 
occasion  mortification.  Obliteration  of  the  main 
artery  of  a  limb  will  cause  gangrene ;  also  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins  may 
although  it  very  seldom  occurs,  cause  engorgement 
of  the  capillaries,  arrest  of  circulation,  and  gan¬ 
grene.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  less  ener- 

getic-  when  the  circulation  is  languishino- _ loss  of 

vitality  will  readily  follow  congestion  in  any  part 
as  we  observe  it  in  typhus,  and  other  adynamic 
diseases.  A  rapid  and  sudden  accumulation  of 
blood,  sometimes  arising  spontaneously  or  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  influence  of  intense  heat  or  cold, 
also  brings  on  gangrene.  In  all  these  various  in¬ 
stances,  the  mortification  is  occasioned  bv  the  same 
niechanism,  viz.,  the  interruption  of  the  stream 
ot  arterial  blood  into  any  region.  But,  in  other 
cases,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  that  local  death  is 
not  brought  on  in  this  manner:  in  one  class  of 
diseases,  in  which  a  virus  aiipears  to  act — as  in  tlie 
plague,  pustula  maligna,  some  forms  of  typhus,  in 
the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  use  of  ergot  of 
rye,  &c.— gangrene  is  frequent;  congestion  lasts  but 
an  extremely  short  time,  and  mortification  seems  the 
^  destruction  of  nervous  energy. 

len  life  has  ceased  in  any  part, its  molecules  return 
to  the  empire  of  the  pliysical  and  chemical  laws 
which  regulate  inorganic  matter,  and  decomposition 
begins.  But  this  IS  not  all:  we  have  considered  con¬ 
gestion  only  locally.  M'hen  the  intensity  of  hyper¬ 
emia  18  considerable,  or  its  duration  long,  the  arrest 
of  circiilation  in  a  circumscribed  spot  is  re-echoed 
in  all  the  other  portions  of  the  system.  Thus,  in 
the  blood  we  find  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  in¬ 
crease  of  its  fibrin,  and  in  the  solid  parts  functional 
disturbances  by  which  their  sympathy  with  the 
local  disorder  is  testified. 

Inflammation,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  hyper- 
emia  producing  some  of  its  casual  results,  and  vou 
must  now  perceive  how  perfectly  impossible  it  is 
0  raw  a  rigorous  and  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  congestion  and  inflammation.  The  in¬ 
tensity,  rapidity,  and  duration  of  hyperemia,  its 
cause,  will  tend  to  change  it  into  phlogosis.  The 
nature  of  the  affected  tissue  will  also  have  some 
intliience ;  and  the  predisposition  of  each  individual 
snoula  be  taken  into  account. 

Hemorrhage  is  the  second  sort  of  derangement  of 
the  capillary  circulation  which  we  have  to  examine ; 
It  IS  constituted  by  extravasation  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  may  occur  on  all  the  free  surfaces  of  the 
o  y-  On  the  skin,  for  instance,  from  vascular 
parts,  such  as  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  it  is  extremely 
uncommon  to  meet  with  hemorrhage,  from  a  more 


I  Mtensive  surface  of  the  dermis,  when  no  external 
I  injury  has  taken  place  from  the  effects  of  friction 
I  ivith  the  tartar  emetic  ointment;  also,  on  the  piis- 
j  tales,  in  some  mali^iiBut  forms  of  variola,  blood  is 
I  found  to  be  exuded  from  the  skin  Mucous  mem¬ 
branes  are',  more  frequently  than  the  ciitaneou,^  en¬ 
velope,  the  seat  of  hemorrhage;  from  all,  it  has  been 
observed, .even  from  the  conjunctiva ;  from  the  free 
surface  of  serous  sacs,  hemorrhage  has  also  been 
noticed.  Let  us,  however,  say  that  after  death  a 
sanguineous  fluid  is  occasionally  found  in  serous 
cavities,  which  is  not  the  result  of  hemorrhage,  but 
of  putrefaction  :  this  fluid  does  not  consist  of  real 
blood,  hut  of  hematine  wliich  has  filtered  through 
the  tissues  under  the  influence  of  decomposition. 
Ill  general,  we  may  assert  that  genuine  hemorrhage 
13  very  uncommon  in  serous  membranes,  where  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  blood  are  habitually  due  to  vascular 
rupture.  Synovial  texthrdS,  the  areolous  cavities  of 
the  cellular  Structures  of  the  body,  are  often  invaded 
by  extravasated  blood,  whether  the  cellular  tissue 
be  examined  Under  the  skin,  the  mucous  or  serous 
membranes,  or  in  the  inter-muscular  Spaces  or 
even  between  the  bones'and  their  periosteum  we 
find,  also,  hemorrhage  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
various  membranes  enumerated — in  the  shape  of 
ecchymotic  or  petechial  patches — usually  referrible 
to  a  general  cause.  In  the  parenchyma  of  our 
viscera,  in  the  brain,  and  more  especiallv  in  some 
particular  regions  of  the  organ,  we  meet  with 
hemorrhage.  After  the  cerebrum  the  lung  is  most 
frequently  affected  in  this  manner ;  the  liver  some¬ 
times,  and  very  seldom  the  kidney.  In  all  these 
cases  the  blood  is  extruvasated  with  all  Its  compo¬ 
nent  principles ;  but  may  not  some  of  its  elements, 
as  Vogel  asserts,  escape  during  life  from  the 
vessels?  \Ye  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  such 
may  be  the  case;  it  is  not,  however,  a  demon¬ 
strated  fact. 

W  hat  becomes  of  the  extravasated  blood  ? 
When  accumulated  in  a  cavity,  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  air,  it  will  become  decomposed  ; 
in  other  cavities,  such  as  the  stomach,  it  will 
be  ^  submitted  to  the  action  of  certain  agents 
which  may  modify  it  more  or  less.  Thus^ 
by  its  contact  with  the  acids  of  the  stomach’ 
blood  IS  rapidly  altered— its  globules  disappear, 
and  It  IS  changed  into  a  brown  fluid  holding  in 
suspension  black  clots.  The  same  will  happen  ■when 
blood  is  placed  in  a  vase  in  contact  with  muriatic 
acid.  If  not  in  communication  with  air,  or  with 
any  of  those  decomposing  agents,  the  blood  may 
long  remain  unchanged  and  even  in  a  fluid  state  • 
it  may  also  be  absorbed  completely  or  incom¬ 
pletely;  in  the  cellular  tissue,  absorption  always 
takes  place.  In  cerebral  substance,  matters  assume 
the  following  course :— Around  the  sanguineus  effu¬ 
sion  a  membrane  becomes  organized,' and  exhales 
a  serous  fluid  by  which  the  clot  is  more  or  less  di¬ 
luted  or  liquefied ;  being  thereby  permitted  to  re- 
circulation,  a  cavity  then  remains 
nlled  with  serous  exudation,  which  gradually  di¬ 
minishes  in  quantity  and  finally  disappears,  leaviii" 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  close  apposition,  and 
afterwards  adhesion  takes  place  between  them. 
T  he  extravasated  blood  of  hemorrhage  may  also 
undergo  many  singular  changes,  and'  become  the 
origin  of  some  accidental  productions.  We  have 
seen,  for  instance,  that  its  fibrin  may  become  or¬ 
ganized  and  participate  in  the  phenomena  of  life. 
As  to  the  solid  textures  which  have  been  the  seat  of 
hemorrhage,  changes  may  be  observed  which  have 
pri^ed^,  or  which  have  followed,  the  extravasation 
ot  blood.  Thus,  the  parenchyma  may  be  lacerated 
or  compressed,  its  colour  may  be  remarkably  pale 
irom  the  compression  exercised  by  the  blood  ;  the 
presence  of  the  clot  occasions  phenomena  of  local 
congestion  and  reaction,  the  anatomical  traces  of 
wnich  can  also  be  readily  detected.  With  regard 
to  the  alterations  which  have  caused  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  hernorrhage,  they  are  referrible  to  in¬ 
flammation  and  to  hyiieremia— to  the  latter  more 
being  in  most  cases  incom¬ 
patible  wi  h  hemorrhage.  Amongst  the  structural 
changes  which  frequently  bring  on  extravasation  of 
blood  certain  forms  of  softening  and  ulceration 
should  more  particularly  be  noticed.  Two  acci¬ 
dental  products,  cancer  and  tubercular  deposit,  are 
also  often  the  cause  of  hemorrhage.  All  these  va¬ 


rious  alterations  bring  on.  Invariably,  one  result, 
viz  ,  vascular  laceration,  which  we  can  readily  see 
in  largo  vessels,  and  which  we  are  obliged  to  sup¬ 
pose  in  the  capillaries,  but  the  supposition  is 
supported  by  so  many  and  so  strong  proofs,  that  it 
amounts  almost  to  a  po.sitive  certainty.  Vascular 
rupture  is,  therefore,  the  proximate  cause  of  he¬ 
morrhage;  but  its  remote  causes  must  be  sought 
either  in  the  altered  state  of  the  parietes  of  the 
vessels,  in  some  impediment  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood,  or  to  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
that  fluid. 

The  altered  state  of  the  vascular  walls  often  ori¬ 
ginates  in  the  textures  which  surround  them  ;  this 
happens  in  tubercular  disease,  and  permits  us  to 
account  easily  for  the  differences  observed  in  he¬ 
moptysis,  according  to  the  period  of  the  thoracic 
affection.  , 

An  Impedimetit  to  capillary  circulation  is  very 
commonly  the  cause  of  hemorrhage;  we  see  it 
thus  occasioned  by  too  violent  action  of  the  heart, 
by  -w'hich,  sometimes,  congestion  is  brought  on : 
but  want  of  energy  in.  the  action  of  the  heart,  pro¬ 
ductive,  as  we  have  seen,  of  congestion,  never 
causes  hemorrhage ;  an  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
the  venous  blood  will  produce  it;  we  see  it  in 
animals  resulting  in  the  intestine  from  ligature 
of  the  vena  portarum,  and  in  man  nasal,  pul¬ 
monary,  or  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  consequence  of  violent  efforts,  during 
which  the  venous  blood  accumulates  more  or 
less  in  the  capillaries.  We  find,  also,  that  or¬ 
ganic  disease  of  the  heart  is  the  exclusive  cause 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  disturbance  of 
capillary  circulation  may  consist  in  a  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  capillaries  themselves ;  when, 
for  instance,  pressure  is  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  the  blood  rushes  to  the  surface,  as  it 
does  under  the  bell  of  a  cupping-glass  when  the 
air  it  contained  has  been  exhausted.  M.  de  Hum- 
bolt  made  the  remark  on  the  summit  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  Mountains ;  and  it  appears  that  hemorrhage 
will  even  be  induced  by  the  circumstance  of  removal 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  particularly  if  any'  violent 
exercise  be  indulged  in;  oxen  bleed  at  the  nose 
when  forced  to  walk  fast  in  elevated  mountains. 
The  disturbance  of  capillary  circulation  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  disorder  of  the  nervous  influence  by 
which  it  is  regulated  :  thus  we  find  mental  emo¬ 
tions,  anger,  hate,  occasion  hemorrhage  in  persons 
not  otherwise  subject  to  loss  of  blood,  and  cause  the 
return  of  suspended  hemorrhages  in  cancerous  or 
tubercular  patients.  During  menstruation,  pains 
are  often  present,  which  we  refer  to  the  preceding 
and  accompanying  congestion  in  the  dense  tissue  of 
the  womb ;  this  hyperemia  we  observe  also  in 
pregnancy,  and  we  have  attributed  it,  with  Muller, 
to  a  certain  vital  attraction  between  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body  in  given  conditions.  In  some 
cases,  in  proportion  with  the  tendency  to  hemor¬ 
rhage,  a  gradual  transformation  of  healthy  parts 
takes  place  into  erectile  tissue.  Hemorrhages  are 
called  active  when  they  are  preceded  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  congestion,  often  appreciable  by 
general  symptoms  which  prepare  the  local  disorder. 
In  some  women  menstruation,  in  many  persons 
hemorrhoidal  discharges,  follow  febrile  excitement 
and  general  symptoms  of  a  special  kind.  We  find 
also  hemorrhage  coinciding  with  quite  another  order 
of  facts,  viz.,  a  change  in  the  natural  composition  of 
the  blood  ;  we  find  here  a  rule  so  very  general  in 
its  applications  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
law :  a  diminution  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  rela¬ 
tively  to  its  globules,  facilitates  the  production  of 
hemorrhage,  hence  a  relative  or  an  absolute  decrease 
of  fibrin  will  both  tend  to  create  hemorrhage ;  but 
the  morbid  conditions  will  bedifferent  in  each ;  thus, 
when  the  fibrin  remains  natural,  the  globules  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity,  plethora  is  present,  and  hemor¬ 
rhage  appears  chiefly  from  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  particularly  from  the  nose.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fibrin  diminishes — the  globules  re¬ 
maining  natural,  as  it  happens  in  scurvy,  purpura, 
typhus,  &c. — hemorrhatre  showsitself,  very  generally 
diffused  all  over  the  body  and  in  the  most  different 
organs.  Why  this  siiould  be  the  result  of  dimi- 
nition  of  fibrin  does  not  very  clearly  appear.  It  is, 
however,  a  well  demonstrated  fact  that  laceration 
of  the  capillaries  coincides  with  a  fall  of  that  ele- 
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merit  of  the  blood.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  fibrin  is  itself  a  result,  not  a  cause ; 
and  that,  in  the  various  maladies  enumerated, 
the  vital  force  of  the  subject  is  decreased,  and  at 
the  same  time  removes  from  the  blood  its  fibrin, 
and  from  the  vascular  walls  their  solidity.  Im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  blood  is  therefore  a  cause  of 
hemorrhage,  but  impoverishment  of  its  fibrin  only. 
We  do  not  find  clilorotic  subjects  much  exposed  to 
loss  of  blood;  we  do  not  observe  it  in  cases  where 
the  blood  is  deprived  of  its  albumen,  but  solely 
where  the  circulating  fluid  does  not  contain  its 
healthy  average  of  fibrin. 

Anemia  is  the  third  alteration  of  the  solids  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  derangement  in  their  circulation  ;  this 
change  in  their  condition  presents  but  little  interest 
when  compared  with  congestion  or  hemorrhage. 
Let  us  merely  state,  however,  in  a  general  manner, 
that  when  in  an  anemic  state  the  vessels  arc  empty 
and  the  colour  of  the  tissues  remarkably  pale. 

Such  are  the  changes  brought  on  in  the  solids  of 
the  body  by  a  modification  of  their  circulation. 
In  these  the  substance  of  the  solids  is  not  altered  in 
a  primary  manner ;  but  we  now  come  to  alterations 
of  nutrition  of  the  solids,  in  which  the  substance 
itself  is  modified. 

The  solid  particles  may  be  altered  in  four  distinct 
modes  1.  According  to  their  respective  arrange¬ 
ment — hence,  a,  alterations  of  conformation ;  b, 
alterations  of  position.  2.  According  to  their 
number — a,  hypertrophy ;  5,  atrophy.  3.  To  their 
consistency — a,  ramolissement ;  h,  induration.  4. 
To  their  nature ;  hence  the  various  accidental  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  may  either — a,  be  a  transformation 
of  healthy  structures,  or  b,  a  deposition  between 
compressed  natural  tissues. 

D.  McCarthy,  D.M.P. 
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Saturday,  Dec.  29 ;  R.  Carmichael,  Esq., 
in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  O’Ferrall  said  he  had  on  former  occasions 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Pathological  Society  to 
some  of  the  varieties  of  intestinal  obstruction  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  and  the  present  case  he  con¬ 
sidered  not  less  interesting.  The  subject  was  a 
child  of  twelve  months  old,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  children’s  ward  of  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  and 
the  following  account  given  of  its  illness  ; — About 
a  fortnight  before  admission  the  child  was  attacked 
with  diarrhoea,  which  after  two  days  ceased,  and  an 
interval  of  apparent  health  occurred  ;  but  the  day 
before  admission  the  diarrhoea  returned,  and  some 
blood  was  passed  with  the  stools.  He  was  suddenly 
seized  with  pain,  evidently  of  a  very  acute  character; 
he  twisted  about  in  his  mother’s  arms,  and  mani¬ 
fested  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  child  suffering 
from  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  A  loose  evacua¬ 
tion  followed,  and  ultimately  blood,  and  next  day 
he  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  He  was  then  very 
much  collapsed  from  the  considerable  loss  of  blood ; 
there  was  great  sinking  evidenced  by  coldness  of 
the  extremities  and  of  the  nose ;  the  eyes  were 
sunken  and  surrounded  by  the  peculiar  dark  circle 
so  familiar  to  the  practitioner.  He  now  appeared 
to  suffer  occasionally  from  very  severe  pain,  though 
not  constant ;  but  when  present  it  was  evidently 
very  intense  from  the  writhing  of  the  limbs.  No 
stool  of  a  natural  character  occurred  after  this  time, 
and  very  little  water  was  passed  during  the  illness. 

A  detail  of  the  daily  report  from  this  time  until 
the  occurrence  of  death,  in  six  days  after  admission, 
is  unnecessary,  the  leading  symptoms  having  been 
occasional  exacerbations  of  pain  as  described  above, 
with  persistent  constipation,  excepting  only  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  bloody  mucus  now  and  then,  accom¬ 
panied  for  a  few  days  by  constant  vomiting,  which, 
however,  then  ceased,  and  the  stomach  retained 
food  afterwards.  Cold  chicken-broth,  arrowroot, 
and  such  matters  as  were  likely  to  be  retained 
by  the  stomach,  were  given,  and  the  little  patient 
showed  some  slight  tendency  to  rally  ;  the  extre¬ 
mities  acquired  some  warmth,  but  the  expression 
of  countenance  did  not  improve,  and  no  intestinal 
evacuation  of  a  satisfactory  kind  occurred. 

Dr.  O’Ferrall,  on  first  examining  the  patient, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  case  was  most  pro¬ 


bably  one  of  intussusception ;  that  it  was  one  of 
mechanical  obstruction  he  had  no  doubt.  The 
child,  originally  stout  and  plump,  became  ema¬ 
ciated  from  day  to  day.  Such  were  the  symptoms 
during  life. 

.4t  the  dissection,  an  intussusception  by  descent 
was  found,  consisting  of  the  ilium,  ilio-ciecal  valve, 
and  ccecuin  itself,  drawn  to  a  very  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  colon,  nearly  in  fact  to  where  the 
descending  colon  commences.  The  including  por¬ 
tion  of  intestine  was  observed  to  be  very  flaccid  for 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  extent,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  ;  while  a 
little  further  on,  corresponding  to  the  descending 
colon,  it  was  much  contracted.  The  included  in¬ 
testine  was  extremely  congested  and  swollen,  and 
two  orifices  could  be  observed,  the  one  crescentic, 
the  other  circular ;  the  former  leading  to  the  ver¬ 
miform  appendix,  the  latter  communicating  with 
the  ilium.  Thus  the  included  portion  of  intestine 
having  presented  two  openings,  that  of  the  ilium 
and  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  an  inverted  view 
of  the  ccBCum  itself  was  consequently  presented. 

With  respect  to  the  question  raised  by  Crnveil- 
hier,  as  to  whether  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  ilium 
passes  through  the  ilio-ceecal  valve.  Dr.  O’Ferrall 
believes  that,  if  such  occurs  at  all,  it  must  be  very 
rarely,  and  that  cases  of  this  kind  must  be  ex¬ 
ceptional  ;  that  to  permit  of  such  an  occurrence,  in 
fact,  the  vitality  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  valve 
must  be  first  impaired.  Dr.  O’Ferrall,  in  his  essay 
“On  Ilio-Ccecal  Abscess,”  had  adduced  evidence  to 
sustain  the  opinion  that  this  valve  is  pursed  up 
and  accurately  closed  during  life.  Therefore,  be¬ 
fore  the  ilium  could  pass  through  the  valve  and 
present  itself  in  the  colon,  the  valve,  he  would 
say,  must  have  lost  its  power.  In  the  present  case 
the  ilium  evidently  did  not  pass  the  valvular  open¬ 
ing,  beeause,  as  before  stated,  the  invaginated  in¬ 
testine  presented  a  double  opening — the  one  in¬ 
cluding,  probably,  the  ilio-csecal  valve,  the  other 
being  the  orifice  of  the  vermiform  appendix.  If 
the  ilium  passed  freely  through,  the  vermiform  ap¬ 
pendix  would  not  retain  the  anatomical  relations 
that  it  does  to  the  circular  opening  in  the  present 
instance. 

In  support  of  his  opinion  that  loss  of  power  is 
essential  to  the  permission  of  the  passage  of  the 
ilium  through  the  ilio-csecaivalve,Dr.O’FerralI  states 
that  if  in  the  dead  subject  we  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  intussusception  in  this  locality,  the  ilium 
will  be  found  to  pass  without  any  interruption 
through  the  valve  and  along  the  course  of  the 
colon  as  far  as  the  experimenter  may  wish,  without 
carrying  the  emeum  at  all  from  its  proper  situation. 
But  it  shows  how  powerful  must  be  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  valve  during  life,  when  a  part  so 
firmly  bound  down  as  the  emeum  may  be  dragged 
into  the  large  intestine  rather  than  the  ilium  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  valvular  opening. 

Into  an  analysis  of  the  symptoms,  as  compared 
with  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  morbid  parts, 
he  would  not  at  present  enter,  it  being  his  intention 
upon  a  future  occasion  to  bring  forward  a  more 
digested  report  upon  this  subject,  which,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  it,  must  yet  be  admitted 
to  be  very  imperfectly  understood,  both  as  regards 
its  pathology  and  diagnosis,  and  for  the  treatment 
of  which  a  rule  of  practice  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist. 

REMARKABLE  CASE  OE  INJURY  OP  THE  HEAD. 

By  Dr.  McDonnell. 

In  a  child  who  died  of  injury  of  the  head,  at  the 
Richmond  Hospital,  some  days  ago,  there  were 
found  on  dissection,  inflammation,  exudation  of 
lymph,  ulceration,  and  perforation  of  the  dura 
mater,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  injury,  the 
frontal  bone  over  the  right  superciliary  ridge ;  a  thin 
layer  of  purulent  matter  lay  along  the  upper  and 
under  surface  of  the  tentorium,  and  covered  also  the 
under  surface  of  the  three  lobes  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The  substance  of  the 
latter  was  somewhat  softened,  and  the  pia  mater 
was  more  vascular  than  natural.  At  the  time  of 
the  injury,  which  was  inflicted  by  a  fall,  in  which 
the  forehead  struck  violently  on  the  kerbstone, 
the  bone  at  the  point  injured  was  bared,  and  soon 
evidently  lost  its  vitality. 

Such  were  the  morbid  appearances  ;  and  the  fol¬ 


lowing  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  case, 
which  is  interesting  from  the  absence  of  symptoms 
during  life  to  indicate  the  mischief  that  was  going 
on.  That  there  was  mischief  firoaressing.  Dr. 
M'Donnell  had  all  along  feared,  but,  with  the 
exce])lion  of  three  points  of  time,  there  was  no 
symptom  to  excite  alarm  for  the  immediate  safety 
of  the  child. 

About  a  month  before,  the  child  fell,  and  the 
forehead  came  against  the  edge  of  the  kerbstone, 
by  which  a  large  flap  of  the  right  side  of  the  sculp 
was  torn  and  thrown  down  on  the  face.  The  child 
was  not  brought  to  the  hospital  for  two  days  aiter, 
and  when  admitted  the  wound  had  a  very  ne¬ 
glected  appearance,  the  dirt  from  the  fall,  mixed 
with  hair,  still  adhering  to  it.  Till  the  fifth  day, 
however,  the  child  ap})eared  to  go  on  ]ierfcctly 
well;  no  symptom  to  excite  uneasiness  occurred ; 
but  now  fever  set  in,  and  by- and -by  he  became 
drowsy  and  heavy,  unwilling  to  answer  questions, 
and  the  appetite  was  lost.  A  grain  of  calomel  was 
given  every  second  hour,  and  in  a  short  time  these 
symptoms  disappeared,  the  little  patient  appearing 
to  recover. 

On  thesixteenth  day  the  same  symptoms  returned, 
aud  were  removed  by  similar  treatment,  and  once 
more  the  child  appeared  to  be  going  on  favourably. 
Soon  after  the  mother,  who  attended  on  the  child, 
observed  a  slight  rigor,  which,  not  being  followed 
by  any  other  disagreeable  symptom,  attracted  little 
attention,  the  case  once  more  assuming  a  favourable 
aspect.  The  wound,  however,  never  put  on  a  sa¬ 
tisfactory  appearance;  it  was  not  dry  or  glassy, 
and  the  discharge  was  of  a  tolerably  healthy  cha¬ 
racter,  but  it  never  assumed  an  appearance  of 
frankly  commencing  to  heal :  the  flap  was  flabby, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  wanted  the  charac¬ 
teristic  marks  of  the  healing  process.  These  were 
the  only  points  that  kept  up  a  suspicion  that  all 
was  not  right.  Things  appeared  going  on  favour¬ 
ably  till  the  twenty-fourth  day,  when  the  following 
note  was  taken  by  Mr.  M'Carthy,  his  resident  pupil 
in  the  Richmond  Hospital ; — 

“Again  things  looked  well,  and  so  continued 
till  the  twenty-eighth  day,  when  the  child  was  seized 
with  convulsions ;  at  five  o’clock  a.m.  the  whole 
of  the  left  side  of  the  body  was  convulsed,  the  eyes 
were  motionless,  the  look  vacant,  and  the  pnpils 
contracted;  pulse  qiiick  and  small;  urine  and 
faeces  passing  involuntarily.  After  eight  o’clock 
these  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
child  became  sensible,  but  still  had  an  appearance 
of  great  prostration ;  the  pupils  became  dilated, 
and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  after,  he  sunk  and 
died.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  mon  Office,  andiohich  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Neicsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  lohich  will  free  them  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s.,’  Quarterly,  6s.  6d. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for- 
xcarded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  6s.  Axi  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade, 

'Etyp.a..  The  work  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  Colchester, 
to  which  our  correspondent  alludes,  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  an  early  number  of  the  Medical  Times. 

Mr.  Markwick’s  paper  has  been  received. 

We  have  received  a  form  of^  inhaler  for  sulphuric 
ether  from  Mr.  Owen,  which  is  of  very  ingenioxts 
construction  i  allowing,  as  it  does,  freedom  of 
respiration,  and  obviating  the  objection  which 
renders  many  of  these  instruments  dangerous,  if 
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not  useless,  namely,  the  absence  of  fresh  air  im- 
ccmtaminated  with  the  products  of  respiration. 
Its  greatest  recommendation  will  be  its  cheapness. 
We  have  also  to  acknotcledge  a  model  of  another 
apparatus,  for  the  same  purpose,  from  Dr.  Mur- 
ray,  of  St.  Ilelier’s,  Jersey,  which  may  be  made 
at  a  small  cost ;  but  as  a  bladder  of  air  is  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  which  must  be  repeatedly  inspired  and 
expired,  we  do  not  think  it  fulfils  the  whole  of 
the  conditions  we  have  '  indicated  in  our  leading 
article  of  last  week. 

We  cannot  but  feel  deeply  grateful  to  our  corre¬ 
spondents  for  their  kindtiess  in  forwarding  to  us 
models  or  apparatus  for  the  inhalation  of  ether ; 
but  we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  publish  en¬ 
gravings  of  them ;  and,  in  many  cases,  mere 
descriptions  would  be  insufficient  to  make  their 
construction  intelligible  to  our  readers, 

G.  R.  B.,  Manchester. —  We  fear  that,  in  carrying 
out  Mr .  B.'s  proposition,  we  should  neither  be 
serving  him  nor  ourselves.  We  regret  that  our 
duty  compels  us  to  decline  his  offer, 

A  Victim. — The  greater  portion  of  the  parties  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  to  which  allusion  is 
made  are  arrant  quacks,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
profession.  We  know  nothing  of  the  part]/  either 
by  name  or  reputation. 

Mr.  Syme’s  “  Vase  of  Amputation  at  the  Shoulder 
Joint,"  and  Mr,  Smith’s  third  paper  “  On  Ert/si- 
pelas,"  have  been  received.  Other  corresjKtndents 
must  excuse  the  delay  of  their  commwiications, 
which  has  been  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  large 
mass  of  matter  we  have  now  on  hand. 

C.  L. —  There  is  no  omission  of  any  part  of  Mr. 
Guthrie’s  lecture ;  but  the  numbers  to  which  he 
alludes  were  accidentally  misplaced, 

Ireland..— Our  correspondejit  has  no  legal  claim  on 
any  party  for  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  no 
inquest  being  held.  Our  correspotident’ s  case  is 
only  one  of  many  illustrating  the  arduous  duties 
enforced  on  medical  inen,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  no  Revision  for  their  being  paid  for. 

Mr.  Finlay,  in  asking  us  for  the  best  means  of  se- 
ettring  himself  a  physicianship,  asJis  for  an  ad¬ 
vice  which  crtM  be  of  little  value.  Our  “  Students’ 
Number’’  gave  the  terms  of  all  the  British  and 
Irish  Institutions  giving  physicians’  diplomas, 
and  our  correspondent  will  act  wisely  in  choosing 
otie  among  them  for  himself.  Nobody  can  know 
his  connections  so  well  as  himself. 

\V.  S.— The  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
will  send  our  correspondent  an  admission-ticket 
on  application  by  letter. 

Mr.  H.  s  operation  is  not  of  a  character  to  be  ser¬ 
viceable  in  its  publication  to  either  him  or  our 
readers. 
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PAINLESS  OPERATIONS. 

It  is  now  three  weeks  since  we  published  our 
first  account  of  the  important  discovery,  made 
by  one  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  of  a 
potent  means  of  alleviating,  if  not  absolutely 
annihilating,  pain  during  the  most  severe  ope¬ 
rations  to  which  suffering  humanity  is  com¬ 
pelled,  by  dire  necessity,  to  submit.  This 
method  has  fully  realized  the  anticipations  we 
ventured  to  indulge  :  patients  have  undergone 
operations,  confessedly  the  most  painful,  with¬ 
out  a  sigh  or  groan ;  nay,  they  have  been 
utterly  unconscious  that  the  knife  had  ap¬ 
proached  their  limbs ;  and  great  has  been  their 
astonishment  and  gratification,  on  awaking 
from  a  pleasant  dream,  to  find  that  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  completed  under  a  state  of  tempo¬ 
rary  insensibility.  But  failures  have  occurred. 


which  would  somewhat  damp  our  rejoicings 
over  this  inestimable  benefit,  did  we  not  know 
that  many  of  them  arose  either  from  the  use  of 
imperfect  agents,  or  from  positive  clumsiness  in 
the  employment  of  perfect  instruments;  or, 
again,  from  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  ethereal 
vapour.  To  one  or  other  of  these  causes  we  may 
legitimately  attribute  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
failures  we  have  had  the  disagreeable  duty  to 
record.  The  right  appreciation  of  the  signs 
of  complete  insensibility  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Unless  these  signs  are  carefully  ob¬ 
served  and  described,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  right  moment  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  operation ;  and  thus  a  poor  patient 
may  be  made  to  suffer  extreme  torture,  who, 
by  a  few  more  respirations  of  the  intoxicating 
vapour,  would  have  escaped  all  suffering. 

In  another  of  our  columns  we  publish  a  note 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  had  more  experience 
in  the  administration  of  ether  than  any  other 
man  in  the  kingdom,  describing  succinctly  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  the  complete  insensibility  of  the  pa¬ 
tient;  and  we  can  ourselves  testify,  from  a 
limited  experience,  to  the  correctness  of  his 
statements.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  note  to 
which  we  refer,  that  the  eye  is  the  true  index  of 
the  state  of  the  patient;  that  the  different  move¬ 
ments  of  this  organ,  the  state  of  the  pupil,  and 
its  fixed  and  upturned  condition  when  perfect  in¬ 
sensibility  has  been  induced,  point  out  the 
different  stages  of  the  process,  and  the  moment 
for  successful  application  of  the  knife. 

The  interest  attached  to  a  process  which 
promises  the  alleviation  of  what  is  most  repug¬ 
nant  to  human  nature — pain — cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  to  our  profession ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
and  must  necessarily  be  felt  and  estimated  by 
all  classes  of  the  community;  and  hence  we  see 
that  reports  of  operations,  hitherto  confined  to 
the  medical  journals,  are  now  extensively  reported 
by  the  daily  press  as  forming  one  of  the  wonders 
of  this  busy  age.  The  medical  press  teems 
with  the  details  of  such  operations,  and  matter 
accumulates  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  a 
selection  from  the  mass  of  correspondence  we 
receive  the  more  necessary. 

Our  selection  has  been  and  wilt  be  made  on 
the  principle  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the 
most  remarkable  cases  that  may  fall  under  our 
notice,  either  in  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  the 
letters  of  correspondents,  or  the  English  and 
foreign  journals.  The  great  object  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  in  view,  on  this  as  on  all  other  occa¬ 
sions,  is  the  dissemination  of  scientific  truth ; 
and  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  among 
tbe  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  lay  this  subject 
before  our  medical  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Other  matters  connected  with  tbe  dis¬ 
covery  imperatively  demand  notice.  The 
keen  commercial  spirit  for  which  the  United 
States’  men  are  notorious,  has  impelled 
the  discoverer  of  this  important  property  of 
ether  to  demand  and  obtain  a  patent  for  its 
employment.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  such 
an  extraordinary  demand  as  that  of  a  patent  for 
the  alleviation  of  pain.  We  have  hitherto  asso¬ 


ciated  the  doings  of  quacks — their  two-and- 
ninepenny  bottles  surmounted  by  official  stamps 

with  the  word  “patent”;  and  we  should 
never  have  dreamt  of  the  perpetration  of  so 
heinous  a  breach  of  professional  etiquette  by  a 
modern  regularly  qualified  practitioner  of  the 
noble  art  of  medicine.  It,  nevertheless,  appears 
that  this  spirit  of  commerce  has  penetrated  to 
our  own  country ;  that  a  patent  has  been  duly 
sealed  for  England ;  and  that  the  patentee  has 
even  advertised  the  terms  on  which  he  will  dole 
out  freedom  from  pain  to’  the  unfortunate  suf¬ 
ferer.  We  fully  believe  that  the  English 
patent  is  invalid,  and  for  this,  among  many 
more  potent  reasons  : — It  can  be  proved  that 
the  vapour  of  ether  was  actually  employed 
within  six  hours  after  the  transmission  of  the 
discovery  to  this  countrj’,  in  the  presence  of 
several  medical  gentlemen,  and  before  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  patent  could  by  any  possibility 
be  made.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  patent  is 
manifestly  invalid,  and  no  injunction  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  or  action  sustained,  by  the  patentee 
against  any  parties  for  breach  of  patent  right. 
We  shall  look  with  considerable  interest  for  the 
first  legal  step  taken  by  the  patentee  in  this 
matter. 

The  “  patent  ”  is  undergoing  a  very  warm 
discussion  in  the  American  journals.  We  in¬ 
sert,  with  some  reluctance  it  is  true,  letters  from 
Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Flagg,  in  defence  of  the  patent ;  but  we  cannot 
restrain  an  expression  of  surprise  that  Dr. 
Bigelow  should  put  himself  forward  as  its 
champion.  Our  readers  w'ill  judge  of  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  arguments  employed  by  these 
gentlemen. 


WAKLEY  V.  THE  “  MEDICAL  TIMES.” 
Our  readers  know  that  about  November  the 
tenth,  of  last  year,  the  West  Middlesex  Coroner 
applied  for  leave,  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  to  file  a  criminal  information  against 
the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  this  journal. 
So  anxious  was  the  mover  then,  apparently,  to 
have  the  case  heard,  that  we  met  the  most 
vigorous  resistance  in  an  application,  that  we 
might  have  more  than  five  or  six  days  in  an¬ 
swering,  by  affidavit,  the  ex  parte  statements 
submitted  to  the  court.  The  fourteenth  of  this 
month  was  fixed  for  the  argument  before  the 
court,  as  to  whether  the  leave  prayed  should 
be  finally  granted.  We  had  hoped  to  have 
submitted  to  our  readers,  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  a  record  of  the  argument ;  but,  after  daily 
postponements,  it  is  arranged,  as  we  go  to 
press,  that  the  affair  shall  not  come  off  till 
Monday  next.  Till  our  next  number,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  any  curiosity  our  readers  may  feel  in 
a  subject  to  them  so  interesting,  and  on  many 
accounts  so  important. 


THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 

[The  following  memorial  has  reached  us  at  so 
late  an  hour  that  we  cannot  do  more  this  week  than 
direct  attention  to  its  important  contents.] 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  her 
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Majesty’ $  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Home  Department,  ^c.  : 

The  Memorial  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  and  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwiferj', 

Showeth, — That  your  memorialists  are  legally 
qualified  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
are  general  practitioners  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery.  That  the  National  Institute  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  association  of  general  practitioners  in  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  that  your  memorial¬ 
ists  have  been  duly  elected  the  representative 
Council  of  the  National  Institute ;  and  that  they 
represent  the  opinions  of  above  four  thousand  of 
the  general  practitioners  of  England  and  Wales. 

That  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  are  de¬ 
partments  of  the  same  profession  ;  which  profession, 
in  a  scientific  and  educational  point  of  view,  is 
essentially  one  and  indivisible ;  although,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  it  has  for  a  long  time 
past  consisted  of  three  classes,  viz. : — Physicians, 
practising  physic  only  ;  surgeons,  professing  to 
practise  surgery  only  ;  and  the  class  of  practitioners 
of  which  your  memorialists  constitute  a  large  pro¬ 
portion,  practising  not  only  physic  and  surgery, 
but  midwifery  also,— ^the  last-mentioned  branch 
not  being  comprised  In  the  range  of  practice  gene¬ 
rally  undertaken  by  the  members  of  cither  of  the 
two  former  classes ;  and  that  this  tripartite  di¬ 
vision  of  the  practice  of  medicine  must  continue  to 
exist. 

That  of  every  hundred  practitioners  in  this 
country,  more  than  ninety  belong  to  the  class  which 
your  memorialists  represent ;  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  individuals  constituting  this  nume¬ 
rous  class  are  legally  and  fully  qualified  as  general 
practitioners,  by  possessing  a  license  to  practise 
medicine,  and  a  diploma,granted  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  qualifying  them 
as  surgeons;  although  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  arising  out  of  the  anomalous  state  of 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  physic  and  surgery. 

That  the  general  practitioners  have  ever  been,  and 
still  continue,  the  ordinary  professional  attendants 
of  many  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  that  they  may  be  considered  exclusively 
the  medical  advisers  of  the  labouring  population  of 
this  country ;  physicians  and  pure  surgeons  acting 
as  consulting  practitioners,  and  their  assistance 
being  called  for  in  cases  of  great  emergency  or  diffi¬ 
culty  arising  in  their  respective  departments;  and  that 
the  physician  or  the  pure  surgeon,  or  both,  educated 
specially,  and  confining  their  practice  to  their  re¬ 
spective  departments,  can  never  supersede  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  exists  for  a  competent  body  of  medical 
practitioners  performing  all  the  functions  of  the 
present  class  of  general  practitioners,  and  educated 
to  the  highest  practicable  standard  of  qualification 
in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

That,  in  further  illustration  of  the  views  of  your 
memorialists,  your  memorialists  regard  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  medical  practice  into  distinct  departments, 
as  those  of  physic  and  surgery,  presided  over  by 
speciai  institutions,  and  represented  by  different 
individuals,  as  an  arrangement  chiefly  adapted  for 
densely-populated  and  wealthy  communities,  and 
generally  available  by  the  rich  only  ;  and  that, 
even  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  larger  towns,  the 
general  practitioners  must  always  constitute  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  profession,  while  in  country  districts 
the  division  of  labour  here  indicated  is  totally  im¬ 
practicable  ;  and  your  memorialists  have  a  tho¬ 
rough  conviction  that  the  well-being  and  comfort 
of  every  class  in  this  great  community  are  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  competency  and  skill  of 
this  class  of  practitioners  ;  and  that  every  defect  in 
the  medical  institutions  of  the  country,  or  any  line 
of  policy  calculated  to  retard  the  progressive  im¬ 
provement  of  the  general  practitioners,  or  to  de¬ 
press  the  standard  of  their  qualification,  or  to' 
diminish  their  scientific  and  practical  attainments, 
or  in  any  way  to  lower  their  status  in  society,  has 
not  only  the  effect  of  debasing  the  cliaracter  of  the 
profession  in  this  country,  and  of  retarding  the 
progress  of  medical  science,  but  is  fraught  with  in¬ 
calculable,  direct,  and  consecutive  evils  to  society 
at  large. 


That,  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the 
general  practitioners  of  medicine,  surgery,  andmid- 
wiiery  are  without  a  bead  or  home  amongst  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  their  position  is 
at  present  most  anomalous.  They  are  acknowledged 
as  practitioners  of  medicine  alone,  under  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries’  Act,  and  they  have  been  recognised  as 
practitioners  of  surgery  alone  by  the  College  of 
tsurgeons :  neither  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  nor  the 
College  of  Surgeons  recognises  them  as  practitioners 
of  medicine  and  surgery — as  one  profession.  The 
College  of  Physicians,  by  its  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  can  have  no  sympathy  with  them,  but  a  direct 
interest  in  maintaining  the  class,  in  point  of  educa¬ 
tion,  general  and  professional,  and  qualification,  to 
practise  medicine  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the 
standard  of  that  college  as  possible.  Since  the 
recent  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  that  college  has  no  sympathy  with  them,  but 
has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  them,  in  point 
of  general  and  professional  education  and  qualifica¬ 
tion,  to  practise  surgery  at  as  great  a  distance  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  standard  of  qualification  adopted  for 
the  fellowship  of  that  college ;  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons  has,  moreover,  rendered  it  totally  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  any  great  proportion  of  them  as  general 
practitioners — although  possessing  its  own  diploma 
as  surgeons — ever  to  become  fellows  of  the  college. 
The  examinations  instituted  by  the  Apothecaries’ 
Society,  and  their  certificate,  relating  only  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  obviously  are  inadequate  to 
their  present  requirements  ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular 
anomaly,  this  society  is  the  only  body  capable  of 
giving  a  legal  title  to  practise. 

Thus,  although,  as  your  memorialists  have 
shown,  the  general  practitioners  constitute  an  in¬ 
dispensable  professional  body,  which  has  been 
created  by  the  customs  and  necessities  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  and  although  they  have  progres¬ 
sively  increased  in  numbers,  and  may  now  be 
estimated  at  many  thousands,  and  have  rapidly 
advanced  in  scientific  and  professional  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  are  possessed  of  great  individual  in¬ 
fluence,  they  are  unknown  in  a  collective  capacity ; 
and  legislative  enactments  have  been  attempted 
under  the  auspices  of  special  institutions,  repre¬ 
senting  particular  sections  of  the  profession,  having 
interests  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  general  practitioners,  without 
even  an  allusion  to  their  existence.  And  your  me¬ 
morialists  most  emphatically  declare,  that  this 
anomalous  state  of  the  profession  operates  as  a  di¬ 
rect  infliction  of  the  greatest  evils  upon  society, 
especially  l)y  the  systematic  efiTurts  which  it  en¬ 
genders  to  depress  the  attainments,  the  character, 
and  the  status  of  the  general  practitioners,  and  by 
arresting  the  progress  and  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  the  great  body  of  the  profession. 

That,  for  these  and  other  considerations,  it  has 
for  a  long  time  past  been  acknowledged  by  all 
parties,  that  the  laws  aflfecting  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  are  most  defective;  and,  your  memorialists 
having  been  led  to  hope  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  may  entertain  the  question  of  Medical  Re¬ 
form  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  your 
memorialists  have  felt  it  their  duty  respectfully  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  circumstances  relating  to  the  class 
which  they  represent ;  and  they  have  felt  called 
upon  to  do  so,  at  the  present  moment  more  espe- 
cially,as  various  attempts  have  beenmadefrom  time 
to  time  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  revise  the  said 
laws;  which  attempts havefailed, owing — according 
to  the  belief  of  your  memorialists — to  the  interests  of 
the  general  practitioners,  as  before  recited, not  having 
been  duly  recognised,  and  the  public  welfare,  as 
connected  with  the  efficiency  and  respectability  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  profession,  having  been  ac¬ 
cordingly  entirely  overlooked. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  the 
principal  objects  of  legislation  in  medical  affairs 
are,  to  promote  the  public  health,  by  securing  the 
education  of  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  for  the 
practice  of  the  profession  to  meet  the  medical  and 
surgical  exigencies  of  the  community,  to  ensure 
the  advancement  of  medical  and  surgical  know¬ 
ledge  and  its  general  diffusion  among  all  classes  of 
the  profession,  and  to  protect  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  public,  and  of  qualified  practitioners, 


by  rendering  it  penal  for  unqualified  persons  to 
practise. 

That  different  plans  of  medical  reform  having 
been  suggested,  but  every  attempt  to  effect  such 
reform  having  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  your 
memorialists  having  stated  truly  what  they  believe 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  these  at¬ 
tempts,  your  memorialists  do  not  desire,  upon  the 
the  present  occasion,  further  to  press  their  own 
opinions  upon  the  Government  as  to  the  principles, 
or  to  enter  into  the  details,  of  a  measure  of  medical 
reform ;  but  they  are  anxious  to  assure  the  Go¬ 
vernment  that  they  would  most  gratefully  accept 
of  a  settlement  of  this  long-agitated  question,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come,  provided  the  interests 
of  the  general  practitioners  were  duly  regarded  in 
any  measure  that  may  be  proposed,  that  efficient 
medical  and  surgical  advice  and  attendance  were 
secured  for  all  classes  of  the  community  alike,  and 
that  proper  encouragement  were  given  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  diffusion  of  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  your  memorialists, 
aware,  from  their  former  experience,  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  are  likely  to  be  opposed  to  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  medical  reform,  feel  it  their  duty 
further  to  state  that,  although  they  would  be  willing 
to  accept  such  a  modification  of  either  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  as  should  make  it  the  head  and 
home  of  the  general  practitioners,  giving  the 
general  practitioners  therein  the  means  of  securing 
a  complete  and  efficient  medical  and  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  for  their  own  class,  yet  they  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  objects  of  medical  reform  can 
only  be  certainly  attained  by  the  establishment  of 
a  new  college,  distinct  and  different  from  either  of 
the  existing  special  institutions,  which  shall  embrace 
all  persons  possessed  of  any  recognised  qualifica¬ 
tion  or  license  whatever,  and  in  actual  practice  as 
general  practitioners  at  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
and  shall  providefor  the  education  and  qualification 
of  all  its  future  members;  and  further,  your  me¬ 
morialists  cannot  refrain  from  the  remark,  that  the 
founding  of  a  new  college,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  is  worthy  the  consideration 
of  a  paternal  Government,  and  of  a  social-reform 
Ministry  ;  and  that  such  a  stop  would  develop  the 
energies  of  the  medical  profession  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unprecedented  in  this  country 
— would  maintain  the  respectability  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  profession — would  promote  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  duties  of  the  general  practitioners  have  an 
Intimate  connection  with  every  legislative  proceed¬ 
ing  bearing  upon  public  hygiene  and  sanitary  im¬ 
provement,  would  be  one  of  the  most  direct  and 
efficient  means  of  ameliorating  and  preventing 
those  social  evils  which  are  acknowledged  to  pre¬ 
vail  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  this  highly  civilized 
community. 

That  your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  no 
bill  affecting  the  medical  profession  may  be  brought 
into  Parliament  which  does  not  recognise  the  gene¬ 
ral  practitioners  as  a  class,  and  provide  for  them 
an  efficient  control  over  the  education  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  class,  so  that  they  may  not  only  main¬ 
tain  the  high  standard  of  qualification  which  is  now 
adopted,  but  that,  by  the  cultivation  of  collateral 
sciences,  they  may  promote  the  progressive  im¬ 
provement  of  the  class,  and  thereby  secure  the  true 
respectability  of  the  great  body  of  practitioners  in 
this  country,  to  whose  skill  and  judgment  the  limbs 
and  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  population  are  in¬ 
trusted. 

Your  memorialists,  in  conclusion,  have  only  re¬ 
spectfully  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  facts, 
opinions,  and  sentiments  contained  in  this  me¬ 
morial,  in  full  confidence  that  matters  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  profession  of  medicine  in  this 
country,  and  to  the  public  interests,  will  meet  with 
due  consideration,  and  respectfully  to  request  that 
an  opportunity  may  be  aff’orded  them  of  giving,  as 
they  are  prepared  to  give,  the  fullest  explanation 
that  may  be  required  by  a  deputation  from  their 
body,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

(^Signed)  Robert  Rainey  Pennington, 
President. 

Offices  pro  tern.,  Hanover- square  Rooms, 

Dec.  34,  1846. 
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PAINLESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 


We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Journal,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  narrative : — 

“Yesterday  (Friday,  Jan.  15th), in  the  presence 
of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  students  and  in¬ 
fluential  practitioners  of  the  town,  ethereal  vapour, 
as  an  antidote  to  pain,  was  tried  at  the  above  in¬ 
stitution.  The  subject  of  the  operation  was  Mary 
Ann  Chambers,  an  interesting  female,  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  She  was  suflFering  from  scrofulous 
ulceration  of  the  foot,  implicating  some  of  the 
more  important  of  its  bones.  The  disease  had 
existed  above  two  years ;  nine  months  of  which 
she  had  passed  in  the  hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Knowles.  Before  entering  therein,  various 
remedies  had  been  used,  but  without  avail,  and 
after  her  admission,  other  plans  having  proved 
ineffectual,  amputation  was  determined  upon. 
Professor  Parker  kindly  lent  his  inhaling  appa¬ 
ratus  (a  modification  of  Robinson’s,  and  which 
we  understand  has  lately  received  some  further 
improvements)  to  be  used  upon  the  occasion. 
The  patient  had  had  two  experimental  trials  with 
ether,  which  was  found  to  produce,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  complete  temporary  insensibility.  At  a 
quarter  to  eleven,  yesterday  morning,  she  began 
to  inhale  the  ether  preparatory  to  the  operation  ; 
in  two  minutes  and  two  or  three  seconds  she  was 
under  its  influence,  when  the  knife  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  Professor  Knowles,  made  a  sweep  through 
the  integuments  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg ;  a 
sudden  but  transient  frown  was  all  the  change 
that  passed  over  the  features.  The  knife  was 
next  passed  through  the  leg,  close  behind  the 
bones,  whence  it  was  directed  backwards, 
slantingly,  cutting  all  before  it.  During  this 
part  of  the  operation  the  patient  uttered  an 
audible  moan,  but  it  was  evident  to  those 
who  heard  it  that  it  was  very  different 
to  the  cry  or  shriek  of  an  individual  in  a 
state  of  consciousness.  There  was  no  bandage 
over  her  eyes,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  was 
in  no  degree  apprehensive  of  what  was  passing 
around  her.  Directly  that  intelligence  returned, 
she  asked  if  the  foot  were  off?  On  being  told  in 
the  affirmative,  she  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
it,  and  asked  to  be  raised  that  she  might  look. 
In  a  short  while,  when  the  effects  of  the  inhalation 
had  further  passed  away,  she  complained  of  the 
pain  she  suffered  from  the  exposed  stump,  though, 
of  course,  at  this  time  the  pain  was  incomparably 
less  than  it  had  been  a  few  minutes  previously. 
She  was  now  asked,  consciousness  having  fully  re¬ 
turned,  whether  she  felt  the  operation,  or  was  in 
any  wise  apprehensive  of  it,  when  she  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  said  ‘  Ao.’  Two  or  three  times  was  she 
requestioned  as  to  whether  she  had  felt  any  pain 
during  tne  amputation,  and  she  invariably  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative.  The  question  was  mooted, 
whether  the  knitting  of  the  brows,  and  the 
moaning,  did  not  indicate  suffering  ?  That  men¬ 
tally  there  was  none,  was  proved  in  the  fact,  that 
directly  the  girl  awoke  from  her  lethargy,  she  was 
unconscious  how  far  the  operation  had  advanced 
though  the  foot  had  been  off  two  or  three 
minutes ;  and  she  herself  repeatedly  averred  that 
she  felt  no  pain  whilst  the  knife  was  in  use. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact,  that 
people  may  cry,  and  shriek,  and  scream  in  their 
sleep,  without  knowing  anything  of  it  or  its 
cause  after  having  awakened;  and  that,  during 
profound  states  of  coma,  they  will  sometimes 
start  and  make  noises,  while  there  is  plainly 
nothing  but  organic  sensation  remaining. 

Further  to  ascertain,  however,  the  effects  of 
the  ether,  the  patient  was  again  put  under  its 
influence,  prior  to  the  sutures  being  placed  in 
the  flaps  of  the  stump.  This  operation  is 
olten  a  very  painful  one,  if  the  needle  be 
passed  through  the  skin  from  without,  inwards 
(as  was  intentionally  done  in  this  case),  yet 
tlm  patient  gave  no  proof  whatever  of  being 
affected  by  it,  and,  on  recovering  herself,  was 


totally  unconscious  of  what  had  been  done.  She 
was  very  comfortable  after  the  completion  of  the 
operation,  and  we  understand  is  doing  remarkably 
well.” 

"We  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Parker 
with  the  details  of  another  operation,  performed 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  by  Mr.  Partridge, 
of  Birmingham,  assisted  by  himself.  The  subject 
of  it  was  a  lady,  seventy  years  of  age,  suffering 
from  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  the  size  of  two 
fists.  Owing  to  the  extreme  contraction  of  the 
aperture  (not  admitting  even  the  point  of  the 
little  finger),  through  which  this  protrusion  of 
bowel  and  omentum  had  passed,  all  attempts  at 
reduction  were  fruitless,  and  an  operation  was  the 
only  resource.  Without  apprizing  the  patient  of 
what  was  going  to  be  done,  the  inhaling  apparatus 
that  had  been  used  for  the  operation  at  Queen’s 
Hospital  was  brought  into  the  room,  with  the 
operating  instruments,  which  were  carefully  con¬ 
cealed.  She  was  then  requested  to  breathe  from 
the  mouthpiece,  being  told  that  it  was  to  produce 
a  relaxation  that  would  enable  them  to  push  the 
bowel  back  into  its  proper  place.  In  less  than 
three  minutes  she  was  rendered  insensible,  when 
the  taxis  was  again  tried,  but  ineffectually,  and 
the  operation  was  forthwith  prosecuted.  The 
tumour  was  on  the  right  side,  and  her  hand  lay 
listlessly  near  it.  The  first  incision  through  the 
integuments  bounding  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
hernia  xoas  upwards  of  five  inches  in  length,  yet  the 
patient’s  hand  never  moved,  and  the  only  stir  she 
made  was  in  slightly  drawing  up  the  right  leg. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation  to  the 
fastening  the  last  suture,  the  time  occupied  was 
about  twenty-two  minutes,  during  which  there  was 
no  consciousness  whatever',  nor  the  smallest  indica¬ 
tion  of  suffering. 

When  the  patient  awoke,  she  was  informed  that 
the  obstinacy  of  the  case  was  such  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  perform  an  operation ;  to  which 
she  assented,  at  the  same  expressing  a  wish  that 
it  should  be  proceeded  with  and  finished  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  told  by  Mr.  Partridge  that  it 
was  all  over,  she  could  scarcely  be  induced  to 
credit  his  statement. 

This  case  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  complete  of  any  yet  recorded- 
The  age  of  the  patient,  the  great  size  of  the 
hernia,  the  complexity  of  its  situation,  and  the 
tension  of  its  stricture,  all  combined  to  make  the 
operation  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous;  whilst 
the  utter  igorance  of  the  patient  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  impending,  her  complete  insensibility 
during  it,  and  her  subsequent  surprise  on  being 
told  that  it  was  done,  all  tend  to  prove  how  valu¬ 
able  an  agent  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon,  to  avert  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that 
usually  beset  the  more  painful  operations.  There 
is  another  feature  in  this  case  which  we  think  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked,  how  should  a  patient  be  treated 
with  the  ethereal  vapour  for  an  operation  that  is 
likely  to  be  protracted  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
respiration  of  this  intoxicating  atmosphere  cannot 
be  long  persisted  in  without  the  risk  of  producing 
asphyxia,  or  some  direct  or  indirect  cerebral  mis¬ 
chief;  and  yet,  to  withdraw  it  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  operation,  is  to  endanger  the  success 
of  its  stupefying  effects.  We  think  Professor 
Parker  s  observations  on  this  point  are  of  great 
value.  In  the  case  just  narrated,  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  most  likely  have  been  fatal,  of 
allowing  the  patient  to  breathe  the  etherealized 
atmosphere  for  twenty-two  minutes,  and  yet  to 


have  withdrawn  it  altogether  after  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  insensibility  would  have  been  to  have  had 
a  return  of  consciousness  too  soon.  For  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  observed,  if  he  removed  the  mouthpiece  for 
a  few  seconds,  that  there  were  certain  premonitory 
signs  of  returning  intelligence.  But  to  preserve 
the  insensibility  requires  less  of  the  vapour  to  be 
breathed  at  once  than  is  required  to  produce  it* 
He  consequently  found  that,  if  he  allowed  foxtr 
inspirations  of  atmospheric  air  regularly  to  alter¬ 
nate  with  two  inspirations  from  the  inhaling  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  prostration  and  painlessness  continued 
complete!  We  think,  with  our  talented  corre¬ 
spondent,  that  in  this  way  insensibility  might  be 
preserved  long  enough  for  the  most  tedious  ope¬ 
ration,  without  any  injury  resulting.  This,  of 
course,  is  premising  that  the  individual  so  sub¬ 
jected  shall  offer  no  constitutional  or  casual 
impediments  to  the  ordinary  and  safe  action  of 
the  ether.  It  may  happen  that  the  rule  for  re¬ 
spiration  given  above,  and  which  applied  so  well 
in  the  case  to  which  it  refers,  will  not  apply  to  all 
cases.  This,  however,  the  operator  will  easily  see 
at  the  time  of  its  being  tested,  and  vary  it  accord- 
ingly.  But  at  least  it  is  of  no  inconsiderable 
value  to  have  a  rule  given,  for  whatever  excep¬ 
tions  occur  to  it  will  necessarily  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  requirement  also,  during  the  period 
of  its  application.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  the 
other  portion  of  his  valuable  communication,  we 
are  much  indebted  to  Professor  Parker,  who  has 
promised  to  furnish  us  with  future  results  of  bis 
experience  on  this  most  important  subject. 

We  perceive  that  on  Tuesday  last  he  delivered 
a  practical  lecture  on  the  inhalation  of  ether  be¬ 
fore  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Theatre  of 
Queen’s  College,  Birmingham.  An  abstract  of 
his  lecture  lies  before  us,  of  which  we  hope 
to  make  ample  use  in  the  future  articles 
we  intend  devoting  to  this  important  topic.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  we  cannot  help  men¬ 
tioning  that  Professor  Parker’s  researches  appear 
to  prove  that  the  operation  of  ether  is  not  con¬ 
stant,  either  in  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  its  phy¬ 
siological  effects.  We  perceive  that,  in  one  patient 
experimented  upon  at  Queen’s  College,  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  and  serenity  were  produced, 
the  patient’s  eyes  continuing  wide  open  and  im¬ 
movable,  yet  expressive  of  some  agreeable  thought 
having  taken  possession  of  the  mind.  After  a 
time  she  fell  into  a  listening-like  posture,  that 
would  not  easily  be  assumed,  and  by  no  means 
easily  maintained,  by  a  person  awake,  and  wa* 
then  in  a  condition  approaching  that  of  catalepsy. 
In  another  case  the  action  of  the  ether  showed 
itself  by  manifest  signs  of  pugnacity,  so  strong  and 
determined  that  it  required  the  efforts  of  six 
or  eight  students  to  hold  him.  Directly  that  he 
began  to  recover,  he  felt  in  each  of  his  pockets, 
and  drew  forth  his  watch  to  examine  it.  When 
consciousness  had  quite  returned,  he  said  he  had 
been  dreaming  of  a  conflict  with  some  fellows  who 
had  endeavoured  to  rob  him. 

As  the  Medical  Times  was  the  first  to  give  an 
account  of  the  use  of  ethereal  vapour  in  this 
country,  so  has  it  been  the  only  medical  journal 
that  has  regularly  reported  the  experiments  and 
observations  upon  it,  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  course,  on  a  subject  like  this,  the 
great  object  to  be  answered  is  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  body  of  evidence,  before  inferences 
are  drawn  from  it.  This  we  shall  continue  to  seek 
after  with  all  diligence,  and  we  invite  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  aid  us  regularly  with  the  results  of  their 
experience,  in  return  for  which  we  promise  them, 
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hereafter,  a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  with 
the  vapour  of  ether,  and  our  own  deductions  con. 
cerning  its  modus  operandi. 


[From  the  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser,'] 

Mr.  Editor, —  I  was  much  surprised  this 
morning  by  a  letter  in  your  paper  from  Dr.  Flagg, 
in  which  he  says  he  shall  take  possession  of  the 
invention  for  preventing  pain  in  surgical  ope¬ 
rations.  This  letter  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
repetition  of  a  series  of  remarks  by  Dr.  Flagg,  in 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  last  week,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  writer  of  a  former  commu¬ 
nication  to  that  journal.  Below  is  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Flagg,  from  the  Medical  Journal  of  to-day.  I 
have  only  a  few  remarks  to  add  to  it. 

Dr.  Flagg  talks  a  great  deal  in  your 
columns  of  “  right,”  “  the  broad  principles  of 
right,”  and  “  morality.”  He  says,  ”  my  sole  aim 
in  the  matter  has  been  for  the  right.”  Now,  un¬ 
less  he  can  show,  and  I  do  not  know  any  body  else 
that  can,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  ”  it  has  been 
known  and  published  for  some  years  that  the 
vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  would  produce  the 
visible  effects  now  said  to  be  discovered  ” ;  “  that 
the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether,  if  inhaled  into  the 
lungs,  will  produce  such  a  state  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  as  to  admit  of  some  brief  yet  severe  ope¬ 
rations  in  surgery,” — unless  he  can  show  this, 
the  invention  is  original  with  those  whose  names 
the  patent  bears,  and  Dr.  Flagg,  in  using  it  for  his 
own  advantage  on  “  the  broad  principles  of  right 
and  morality,”  seems  to  me  to  be  considerably 
more  zealous  than  consistent.  About  the  patent 
I  have  nothing  to  say;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  and 
content  with  the  legal  advic6  I  have  long  since 
taken.  I  subjoin  the  article  alluded  to  from  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

19,  Tremont-row.  W.  T.  G.  Morton. 


Sir, — I  observe,  in  the  last  number  of  your 
journal,  an  article  entitled  “The  Inhalation  of  an 
Ethereal  Vapour,  to  prevent  Sensibility  to  Pain, 
&c.,”  signed  by  J.  F.  Flagg,  M.D.,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  is  devoted  to  comments  upon  a 
paper  of  mine  in  the  same  journal  of  the  date  of 
Nov.  18,  1846.  Any  one  who  will  trouble  him¬ 
self  to  examine  that  paper  will  find  there  a 
narrative  of  physiologieal  facts  observed  by  my¬ 
self,  with  a  few  concluding  remarks  connected 
with  the  patent  right,  intended  chiefly  to  inform 
the  medical  profession,  at  the  request  of  the  in¬ 
ventors,  that  every  practicable  facility  would  be 
afforded  to  them  in  their  use  of  the  new  process. 
It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  take  part  in 
any  differences  likely  to  arise  from  the  invasion 
of  the  patent,  and  I  indulged  the  belief  that  I 
had  avoided  any  points  of  a  controversial 
character. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  notice  one  or 
two  points  in  the  communication  of  Dr.  Flagg, 
but  I  do  so  with  regret,  that  they  thould  have 
emanated  from  so  respectable  a  quarter.  I  dis¬ 
claim  any  interest  of  any  kind  whatever  in  the 
matter  under  discussion,  except  the  heartfelt  de¬ 
sire  I  have,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  almost 
every  man  in  the  community,  that  full  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  inventors  of  a  method  by 
which  the  whole  human  race  is  benefited ;  and  I 
regret  that  an  article  embodying,  as  I  believe  this 
does,  the  views  of  those  who  would  appropriate 
to  their  own  advantage  the  discovery  of  others, 
should  have  first  emanated  from  a  gentleman  for 
whose  position  I  entertain,  in  common  with 
others,  much  respect. 

I  am  free  to  say,  that  I  believe  many  persons 
besides  myself  would  have  been  gratified  if  this 
invention  could  have  been  issued  to  the  world 
unfettered  by  any  restrictions  of  law  or  private 
right ;  but  when  your  correspondent,  in  his 
anxiety  to  take  possession  of  the  invention,  re- 
fu.ses  to  allow  to  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  any 
right  to  their  discovery,  or  to  admit  any  “  apo¬ 
logy”  for  the  patent,  I  am  ready  to  show  what  I 
consider  their  right  to  be,  and  shall  also  take  the 


liberty  to  examine  how  far  Dr.  Flagg  has  sus¬ 
tained  his  position. 

The  history  of  inventions  is  well  known.  Some 
fortunate  individual  makes  a  discovery :  this  indi¬ 
vidual  is  frequently  not  he  who  has  investigated 
the  most  deeply  or  theorized  the  longest  upon  the 
subject ;  though  the  discovery  itself  is  all  the 
evidence  the  public  can  require  of  his  right  to 
receive  for  it  an  equivalent.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
discovery  announced  than  a  multitude  of  indi¬ 
viduals  begin  to  recognise  their  own  claims  to  a 
reward ;  and  we  hear  that  “  there  was  nothing 
new  in  the  discovery”  ;  “  they  were  quite  near 
it” ;  “  they  had  produced  the  same  effect.”  It  is 
rare,  however,  that  a  man  who  offers  no  evidence 
of  any  participation  in  a  discovery,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  openly  avows  his  intention  to  share 
in  the  profits.  This  point  deserves  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  inventors  of  a  method  of  producing  in¬ 
sensibility  by  inhalation  have  shown  an  almost 
infallible  way  of  annihilating  the  pain  of  some  of 
the  most  formidable  surgical  operations.  If  any 
plan  were  to  have  been  devised  for  promoting  the 
comfort  of  the  race,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  suggest  one  so  wide  in  its  application  as  that 
which  should  obliterate  sensibility  at  will  j  which 
should  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  endure  pain  in  its  most  atrocious 
forms.  If  any  individuals  have  bestowed  this  in¬ 
estimable  boon  upon  the  race,  they  have  a  right 
to  look  to  their  race  for  a  substantial  return  in 
some  shape  or  other.  Who,  then,  are  these  in¬ 
dividuals  ?  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  in¬ 
vention  would  not  have  slept  for  twenty  years 
longer,  had  not  Drs.  Morton  and  Jackson  de¬ 
monstrated  it  to  the  public. 

I  have  no  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  tribe  of 
ex  post  facto  inventors,  who  always  settle,  like  para¬ 
sites,  upon  every  recent  invention  of  any  pecuniary 
value.  Either  the  discovery  was  previously  made,  or 
it  was  not.  If  it  was,  we  have  only  the  alternative  of 
supposing  that  the  fortunate  individual  saw  fit,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  to  keep  in  his  own 
bosom  a  secret  which  he  knew'  to  be  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value  to  the  whole  human  family.  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  it  was  not. 

But  what  sort  of  claim  is  now  made  to  previous 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  ?  Is  the  maid-ser¬ 
vant  mentioned  by  Dr.  Christison,  who  died  in 
the  cause,  to  be  held  as  the  discoverer  ?  or  the 
gentleman  who  recovered  from  his  lethargy  ?  or 
yet,  your  correspondent  who  “almost  fell  asleep”? 
Obviously  not.  These  facts  were  mere  suggestions, 
pointing  to  a  hypothetic  principle ;  and  it  was  the 
business  of  those  who  received  such  hints  to  have 
pursued  them  till  the  single  fact  was  generalized 
and  the  principle  established.  Drs.  Morton  and 
Jackson  have  done  all  this.  They  have  struck  out 
a  new  path;  and  even  when  future  science  shall 
have  abridged  and  improved  the  present  method, 
or  substituted  another  for  it,  it  will  not  detract  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  merit  of  the  original 
discoverers  of  a  great  and  novel  principle. 

It  is  fair  to  presuppose  that  your  correspondent 
has  ample  grounds  for  availing  himself  of  this 
discovery,  without  offering  to  the  inventors  a  re¬ 
compense.  I  shall  examine  these,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  understand  them.  And,  first,  let  me  se¬ 
parate  the  question  of  legal  right  from  that  of 
common  right  and  justice.  With  the  former  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  can  only  be  decided  by 
those  who  possess  competent  legal  knowledge 
Your  correspondent  exclaims,  “  What  is  patented? 
A  power?  A  principle  ?  A  natural  effect  ?  The  ope¬ 
ration  of  a  well-known  medicinal  agent  ?  I  doubt  the 
validity  of  such  letters  patent.  It  would  seem  to 
me  like  patent  sunlight  or  patent  moonshine.” 
This  figurative  expression  of  Dr.  Flagg’s  legal 
opinion  may  be  of  great  value,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  inventors  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opinions  of  several  eminent  authoritie.s, 
and  also  that  of  the  commissioners  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  that  the  patent  is  perfectly  valid  and  tenable. 
Leaving,  then,  for  those  who  are  competent  to  it, 
the  discussion  of  the  law  of  the  questions,  I  shall 
inquire  on  what  grounds  of  professional  right,  or 


of  common  justice,  your  correspondent  proposes 
to  appropriate  this  discovery  ? 

In  the  first  place,  he  objects  to  the  use  of  pa¬ 
tent  or  secret  medicines.  “  I  shall  not,”  says  he, 
“  obtain  and  use  it  as  a  secret  medicine ;  I  shall 
not  purchase  and  use  it  as  a  patent  medicine,” 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  “  the  enlightened 
and  regular  medical  faculty  of  Massachusetts 
are  associated,  and  have  arrayed  themselves 
against  all  secret  remedies  or  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  themselves  at 
liberty,”  &c.  &c.  “  But,”  says  he  in  another 
place,  “  I  shall  use  it.”  The  scruples  of  youf 
correspondent  lie,  then,  not  against  the  use  of 
the  discovery,  but  against  the  purchase  of  it.  I 
shall  attempt  to  remove  all  hesitation  he  may 
have  on  this  point. 

In  so  doing  I  may  state  that,  as  far  as  my 
humble  influence  was  concerned,  I  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  new  method  in  one,  at  least,  of 
the  early  cases  which  occurred  at  the  hospital, 
without  consulting  the  by-laws  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Medical  Society,  in  full  reliance  upon  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  framers  of  that  code. 
A  subsequent  examination  of  it  has  confirmed  my 
position.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  law  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  present  case.  The 
tenth  by-law  of  the  Massachusett’s  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  is  directed,  as  I  understand  it,  against  any 
one  who  shall  publicly  advertise  or  ofi'er  to  cure 
disease  by  medicine  the  composition  of  which  the 
advertiser  makes  [a  secret.  It  deals  with  the 
question  of  proclaimed  secrecy ;  and  in  my  view 
is  directed  against  that  prudish  class  of  prac¬ 
titioners  whose  ostentatious  solicitude  to  conceal 
their  wares  is  their  only  chance  of  persuading 
people  of  their  value.  'The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  fifty-eighth  by-law.  I  leave  others  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  applying  such  restrictions  to  a 
method  which  has  been  voluntarily  announced  to 
every  surgeon  who  has  used  it,  and  of  which  the 
immense  utility  is  universally  conceded.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  discover  that  your  correspondent  has  here 
any  ground  for  his  scruples  about  purchasing  a 
right. 

But,  says  he,  “  no  one  can  restrict  them  from 
using  what  is  used  for  the  relief  of  suffering  hu¬ 
manity.”  It  is,  then,  “  suffering  humanity  ”  which 
compels  them  to  share  in  the  equivalent  which 
the  public  is  returning  to  the  inventors.  But 
why  not  send  “  suffering  humanity  ”  to  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ton,  or  call  him  to  its  aid  ?  Dr„  Morton  has  made 
ample  arrangements  for  its  reception  at  No.  19, 
Tremont-row,  or  for  its  relief  at  the  houses  of 
other  dentists.  When  the  papers  coolly  announce 
“  the  best  method  in  use  for  narcotizing  patients,” 
or  “  the  improved  method,”  I  for  one  enjoy  the 
audacity  of  those  who  assert  their  intention  to 
have  a  share  in  any  profits  to  be  made.  But  it  is 
painful  that  any  man  should  be  compelled  by  his 
conscience  to  receive  a  part  of  the  substantial 
gratitude  of  suffering  humanity,  when  they  to 
whom  alone  its  gratitude  is  due  have  made 
ample  arrangements  for  its  relief. 

I  confess  my  inability  to  follow  your  corre¬ 
spondent  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument,  and 
shall  therefore  only  allude  to  it.  He  says  : — “  The 
free  use  of  the  article  has  been  ceded  to  the  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
these  gentlemen  would  receive  it  or  adopt  its  use 
on  no  other  condition,  of  course,  than  that 
of  knowing  what  it  was,  and  having  full  and  free 
control  of  it  for  that  institution.  Hence,  I  ask, 
why  I  must  now  purchase  the  right  to  use  it  ?” 

I  can  only  interpret  these  logical  sequencse 
upon  the  ground  that  your  correspondent  con¬ 
founds  the  question  of  secret  and  that  of  patent, 
and  infers  that  what  is  no  longer  secret  is  no 
longer  patent.  It  is  understood  that  the  matter 
was  secret  just  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  secure 
patents  here  and  elsewhere,  and  no  longer.  But 
the  fact  of  its  subsequent  publicity  does  not 
change  the  question  of  property.  The  discovery 
and  the  patent  right  still  belong  to  the  inventors  ; 
and  your  correspondent,  and  whoever  else  of  us 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it,  must  accede  to  their 
very  reasonable  terms.  It  remains  to  say  a  word 
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with  regard  to  three  very  inoffensive  “  apologies,” 
**  two  of  which”  your  correspondent  considers  to 
be  “  without  force,”  while  “  the  total  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  the  main  part  of  the  third  must  be  apparent 
to  all.”  I  am  unable  to  see  that  your  corre- 
spendent  has  invalidated  the  force  of  the  two 
first.  With  the  intention  of  testing  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  my  statement,  that  certain  secrets  are  con¬ 
ventional  among  dentists,  I  have  applied  to  three 
of  the  most  eminent  dentists  of  this  city,  and  to 
whom  I  can  refer  your  correspondent,  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  that  they  are  so.  But  if 
Dr.  Flagg  still  holds  that  he  “does  not 
know  of  anything  which  is  practised  in  den¬ 
tistry,  even  relating  to  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  kept  secret  by  duly  educated  den¬ 
tists,”  I  know  no  way  in  which,  according  to  his 
own  views,  he  could  contribute  more  directly  to 
the  cause  of  “  suffering  humanity,”  than  by  volun¬ 
teering  to  communicate  to  “  duly  educated  den¬ 
tists,”  for  the  mere  equivalent  of  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  so  doing,  a  concise  account  of  his  methods 
in  some  of  the  more  recondite  departments  of  his 

— for  example,  in  the  composition  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  mineral  teeth.  I  am  confident  that  the 
number  of  applicants,  who  would  amply  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  his  time,  would  testify  at  once  to  the 
demand  for  this  sort  of  knowledge,  both  in  town 
and  in  the  country,  and  to  the  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  skill. 

I  have  been  led  to  exceed  my  intended  limits, 
because  I  was  desirous  of  answering,  in  some 
measure,  a  class  of  objectors,  of  whom  I 
regret  that  your  correspondent  should  be  the 
representative.  No  one  can  doubt  that  an  inesti¬ 
mable  discovery  has  been  made.  Though  it  may 
be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  made  free  to  all, 
yet  the  inventors  have  an  undoubted  legal  right 
to  pursue  with  regard  to  it  w'hatever  course  may 
seem  to  them  best.  They  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  place  it  at  the  command  of  any  who 
are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  t  and  I  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  the  community,  if  not  the 
Government,  will  be  forward  in  recognising  the 
magnitude  of  their  claims.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  1  am  not  ambitious  of  controversy,  and  that 
I  shall  make  no  further  communication  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  unless  the  position  I  have 
here  assumed  shall  seem  to  me  to  be  in  any  way 
invalidated.  ^  ^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  J.  Bigelows 

Boston,  Dec,  4,  1846. 

N.  B.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  days  since,  to  tie 
the  femoral  artery  of  a  patient  who  was  unable  to 
pay  for  the  operation.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  method,  nor 
do  I  conceive  that  others  would,  in  similar 
circumstances.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
patient  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  dissection. 

j • 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Lawrence  performed 
one  of  the  most  painful  surgical  operations _ ex¬ 

tirpation  of  the  eye  — on  Friday  last,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  vapour  of  ether.  The  patient  inhaled 
the  vapour  for  two  or  three  minutes,  by  which 
he  was  kept  in  a  quiescent  state  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  During  this  time  the  operation  was 
completed.  The  patient,  on  recovering,  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  vapour  had  failed,  and  could 
not  be  convinced  that  the  operation  was  already 
performed  until  assured  that  such  was  the  fact  by 
an  old  servant.  Mr.  Hooper  attended  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  vapour  by  means  of  a  similar  appa¬ 
ratus  to  that  constructed  by  Mr,  Robinson. 

Operations  on  the  teeth  have  now  become  of 
daily  occurrence,  so  that  there  is  little  interest  in 
reporting  them,  except  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
novel  operators  under  the  new  method,  and  who 
are  delighted  to  see  their  names  in  print. 

The  two  patients  operated  on  at  Guy’s  Hospital 
last  week  are  progressing  towards  convalescence. 

A  very  important  and  highly  successful  instance 
of  the  application  of  ether  occurred  on  W'ednesday 
at  the  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  where 


Mr.  Charles  Guthrie,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  that 
institution,  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
on  a  young  man  with  the  most  complete  success. 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  rather  spare  figure,  and 
aged  about  twenty. five.  At  three  years  of  age 
he  had  suffered  from  a  stoppage  of  the  urinary 
passage,  but  by  the  use  of  the  catheter  he 
was  relieved,  and  until  about  three  years  ago 
he  had  been  free  from  the  disease.  Three 
years  since  he  was  again  attacked,  but,  want¬ 
ing  the  courage  to  undergo  an  operation,  he 
bore  his  infirmities  for  some  time,  and  was  at 
length  temporarily  relieved.  During  the  past  six 
months,  however,  he  has  been  suffering  the  most 
excruciating  torture,  and  the  presence  of  a  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  bladder  having  been  ascertained  be¬ 
yond  all  ^  doubt,  he  was  advised  to  submit  to 
an  operation  while  under  the  influence  of  etheric 
vapour.^  Mr.  Guthrie,  having  obtained  his  con¬ 
sent,  Wednesday  was  appointed,  and  shortly  be¬ 
fore  two  o’clock  the  patient  was  brought  into  the 
theatre  of  the  institution,  where  a  large  assem- 
blage,  including  several  persoqages  of  distinction 
and  eminent  medical  men,  had  previously  ar¬ 
rived  by  invitation.  Amongst  those  present  we  ob¬ 
served  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Lord  Dalmeny, 
&c.  The  patient  having  been  placed  on  the  ope¬ 
rating  table,  the  apparatus  by  which  the  vapour  is 
inhaled  was  applied  to  his  mouth.  For  some 
moments  it  had  no  perceptible  effect ;  in  about 
two  minutes  a  want  of  consciousness  became  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  observer,  and  in  less  than  four 
minutes  the  patient  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility.  The  operation  was  now  commenced 
by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  in  about  three  minutes  a 
rough  stone,  considerably  larger  than  a  hazel-nut, 
was  extracted  from  the  bladder.  Another  minute, 
and  the  operation  was  completed,  the  patient  not 
having  betrayed  the  slightest  symptom  of  pain 
from  its  conimeneement  to  its  close.  On  being 
removed  from  the  table  the  poor  fellow  remained 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  for  a  few  moments, 
but  after  the  lapse  of  about  four  minutes,  during 
which  interval  he  had  been  placed  in  bed,  he 
regained  his  senses  perfectly.  On  being  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  to  whether  he  was 
conscious  of  what  had  taken  place  during  the 
preceding  few  minutes,  he  replied,  that  he  was 
cognizant  of  nothing  save  having  enjoyed  a  plea¬ 
sant  dream,  in  which  he  fancied  himself  at  his 
native  village,  in  Norfolk.  His  pulse,  it  should  be 
stated,  remained  perfectly  calm,  and,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  he  had  suffered  no  inconve¬ 
nience  from  inhaffng  the  ether.  It  is  needless  to 
say  the  result  was  extremely  gratifying  to  all  as¬ 
sembled,  and  to  none  more  so  than  the  operator 
himself.  [Since  the  above  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  Thursday,  we  have  ascertained  that  the  patient 
is  going  on  well,  is  free  of  pain  and  suffering,  and 
is  delighted  with  the  result  of  Mr.  Guthrie’s  ope¬ 
ration.] 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times] 

Sir, — Having  now  administered  the  vapour  of 
ether  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  surgical  ope¬ 
rations  painless  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  at  our 
metropolitan  hospitals  and  at  my  private  residence, 
with  perfect  success,  permit  me,  if  not  encroach¬ 
ing  too  much  on  your  valuable  columns,  briefly 
to  state  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  vapour,  which  indicates  the 
proper  time  for  the  operation  to  commence. 

As  my  own  operations  on  the  teeth  have  now 
become  numerous  and  satisfactory  to  those  medi¬ 
cal  men  who  daily  witness  them,  I  will  not  occupy 
the  time  of  your  readers  by  entering  into  details. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation,  always 
allow  the  patient  to  inhale  the  vapour  three  or 
tour  times  without  closing  the  nose.  The  nosa 
being  closed,  observe  carefully  the  appearance  of 
the  ej'e,  the  pupil  of  which  will  be  found  in  most 
cases,  after  about  a  minute’s  inhalation,  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  dilated.  After  eight  or  ten  more  inspi¬ 
rations  the  pupil  will  remain  stationary  and  fixed, 
for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  three  seconds ; 
it  will  then  turn  towards  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
this  motion  will  be  repeated  several  times.  If  the 


inhalation  be  continued  the  pupil  will  be  observed 
to  turn  beneath  the  upper  eyelid  and  remain 
fixed.  Three  or  four  inhalations  more,  and  the 
operator  can  commence. 

In  operations  which  are  protracted,  and  require 
any  length  of  time,  cut  off  the  vapour  by  means 
of  the  stopcock  attached  to  the  apparatus  ;  permit 
the  patient  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  through  his 
nose  five  or  six  times ;  again  turn  on  the  vapour 
— breathing  alternately  atmospheric  air  and  the 
vapour  of  ether,  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute, 
until  within  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  operation,  when  the  mouthpiece  may  be 
removed  with  perfect  safety  as  to  the  result. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Robinson. 

7,  Gower-street,  Bedford-square,  Jan.  16. 

These  remarks  are  not  offered  from  a  desire  for 
reputation,  but  because  a  letter  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Medical  Times  has  excited  them. 

Your  correspondent  offered  an  explanation  of 
the  rationale  of  the  effect  of  ether  in  preventing 
pain  from  surgical  operation,  but  failed  to  afford 
it,  although  Dr.  Searle  displays  no  little  chemical 
ingenuity  in  his  explanation. 

The  philosophy  of  an  explanation,  of  course, 
depends  on  its  rationale,  which  must  first  exhibit 
a  base  on  which  to  rest. 

To  understand  the  wonderful  effect  of  ether,  let 
us  inquire  into  pain  and  its  cause.  Pain  is  always 
attended  with  pressure  of  arterial  or  vivified  blood 
in  that  part  that  is  painful.  Where  there  is  not 
that  pressure  there  is  no  pain.  Sentience  being 
the  tenant  of  the  nerves  and  declarative  to  the 
living  creature,  in  ratio  to  their  distention  and 
consequent  pressure  from  arterial  and  vivified 
blood,  we  experience  pain.  In  proportion  as  that 
arterial  distention  ceases  is  pain  mitigated.  The 
cause  of  that  distention  is  in  the  increased  action 
of  the  arteries  forcing  onward  to  their  extremities 
their  contents,  which  extremities  become  gorged, 
and  the  nerves  capable  of  declaring  that  state 
are  sentient  of  pain.  The  surgeon’s  knife,  from 
the  sentience  of  those  nerves,  calls  or  determines 
to  it  an  increased  flow  of  blood.  Thence  the 
nerves  of  touch  impinge  the  sentient  organization 
with  the  sensation  of  pain. 

'To  suspend  the  painful  function  of  touch,  with¬ 
out  suspending  the  functions  of  other  sentient 
organs  or  their  impinges,  has  been  the  wonder  of 
this  age,  and  is  the  subject  of  my  remarks. 

The  endowment  of  the  nerves  with  sentience  of 
contact  is  now  comparatively  under  human  con¬ 
trol.  To  obtain  which,  acceleration  of  arterial 
circulation  is  at  first  promoted,  because  it  will  be 
followed  of  necessity  by  exhaustion  and  loss  of 
energy ;  and  as  energy  of  the  arterial  circulation  is 
diminished,  congestion  of  the  veins  filled  with  ex¬ 
hausted  blood  is  induced,  which  is  asphyxia. 

No  excitement  can  take  place  without  ex¬ 
haustion  of  its  cause,  and  then  follows  depression. 
In  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  syncope  of 
touch,  which  inhalation  of  ether  induces  that  a 
surgical  operation  may  be  performed. 

The  learned  doctor  has  yet  to  show  that  the 
vivificationof  arterial  blood  arises  from  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  oxygen,  although  its  bulk  be  reduced  by 
respiration.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  vivification 
of  arterial  blood,  beyond  the  absorption  of  nutri¬ 
tious  fluids,  is  the  effect  of  electric  fluid  being  im¬ 
bibed  in  the  action  of  respiration  of  air  in  terrestrial 
animals,  and  of  water  in  aquatic  animals. 

'The  presence  of  that  fluid  in  oxygenated  air 
and  water  I  need  not  here  attempt  to  prove.  In¬ 
deed  my  remarks  are  already  longer  than  at  the 
beginning  of  them  I  intended,  but  trust,  if  they 
have  truth  in  their  character,  you  will  adapt  them 
to  the  scientific  times. 

I  am,  Sir,  respectfully, 

G.  R.  Skene. 

22,  Haverstock-hill,  Jan.  18. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Dear  Sir, — On  Saturday  last  I  assisted  Mr. 
Bullen,  of  this  town,  at  an  amputation  of  a  scir¬ 
rhous  breast,  on  a  single  woman,  forty  years  of  age. 
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The  inhalation  of  ether  was  employed,  and  the  ap¬ 
paratus  consisted  of  a  plain  tube  and  mouth-piece 
of  wood,  inserted  into  an  ox  bladder.  About  5  x,  of 
ether  were  added  to  oiss.  of  water  in  the  bladder, 
and  the  latter  extended  by  atmospheric  air,  intro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  a  common  pair  of  bellows. 
The  patient  was  directed  to  expire,  and  the  ether 
was  immediately  applied.  In  four  minutes  sh 
appeared  unconscious,  and  the  pulse,  which  before 
the  application  was  slow,  but  full,  was  now  dimi¬ 
nished  in  strength  and  frequency. 

The  removal  of  the  breast  occupied  about  five 
minutes,  in  the  middle  of  which  animation  was 
apparently  returning,  but,  upon  the  ether  being 
again  inhaled  three  or  four  times,  she  relaxed  into 
her  previous  state.  After  the  removal,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  sutures  being  applied,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  give  her  three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine. 

Previous  to  the  sutures  being  applied,  the 
effects  of  the  ether  had  quite  passed  off,  and  I 
thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  to  observe 
the  difference,  if  any,  whilst  under  its  influence 
and  without.  Not  only  was  there  motion  of  the 
lips,  but  also  slight  expression  of  pain  on  their 
application,  which  during  the  operation  were  both 
entirely  absent.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  if  she 
felt  any  pain, she  replied,  “  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  did  or  not”  ;  which  must  be,  I  think,  positive 
proof  that  she  did  not. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Satle. 

King  Staith-square,  Lynn,  Norfolk,  Jan.  18. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  an  Irishman  was  brought 
into  the  London  Hospital  with  a  compound  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  the  tarsal  bones  of  the  foot. 
The  man,  after  considerable  reluctance,  at  last  con¬ 
sented  to  amputation  of  the  leg,  provided  the  pain 
was  in  some  way  diminished.  The  vapour  of  ether 
was  had  recourse  to,  and  applied  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Pereira,  and  a  numerous  assembly  of  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen.  In  five  minutes  the  inhalation 
proved  successful,  and  in  less  than  another  the  leg 
was  amputated  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  patient  during 
the  time  giving  sly  winks  and  facetious  nods  to 
those  surrounding  him.  During  the  intervals  of 
the  inhalation  his  observations  were  of  the  most 
facetious  character,  forcing  from  the  bystanders  in¬ 
voluntary  laughter,  and  converting  that  which  to 
the  poor  fellow  was  a  most  tragical  event  into  a 
scene  little  short  of  a  farce.  Upon  removing  the 
ether  he  called  out,  “  Hold  hard  there  a  bit,  let’s 
have  another  go  at  the  grog,”  which  he  drew  in 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  Not  for  one  moment 
during  the  operation  did  he  exhibit  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  pain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  expressive  of  the  greatest  hilarity ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  after  the 
effects  of  the  ether  had  passed  off,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  his  leg  had  been  so  painlessly  removed. 
His  ideas  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  vapour 
were  similar  to  those  of  a  person  enjoying  a  pleasant 
dream ;  he  had  fancied  himself  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Cork  with  his  sweetheart,  and,  to  use  his 
own  expressions,  “  enjoying  most  pleasurable  sen¬ 
sations.”  He  has  slept  well  during  the  night,  and 
is  in  every  respect  progressing  favourably. 

[From  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  Neios  oi 5m.  16.] 

On  Thursday  morning,  Drs.  Preshaw  and 
Clement  removed  a  large  tumour  from  the  left 
arm  of  a  female  residing  at  St.  Clement’s,  by  a 
perfectly  painless  operation ;  this  being  the  first 
time  that  the  inhalation  of  ethereal  vapour  has 
been  applied  for  such  a  purpose  in  Jersey,  and  the 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  above- 
named  gentlemen  tried  the  effects  of  ethereal 
vapour  upon  themselves,  by  means  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  Messrs.  Herapath  and  Robinson, 
and  also  recommended  by  Dr.  Collyer,  but  without 
producing  the  desired  effect.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  devised  a  most  complete  instrument,  com¬ 
bining  the  principles  of  the  various  instruments 
now  in  use,  and  have  produced  a  machine  ren¬ 
dering  the  vapour  powerful  to  any  degree,  and 
perfectly  manageable. 

Ou  Thur»day  morning  the  patient  was  [placed 


in  a  chair,  and  made  to  inhale  the  vapour.  After 
forty  seconds  she  was  thrown  into  the  desired 
condition ;  the  tumour  was  removed ;  and 
though  it  required  the  greatest  care,  being  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  brachial  artery,  and  occupied  two 
minutes  in  extirpation,  the  patient  was  perfectly 
unconscious. 

After  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  one  of  the 
surgeons  said,  “  Mary,  how  do  you  feel  ?”  “  Quite 
well,”-  said  she.— “  Have  you  felt  any  pain  V 
“  No !” — ‘‘  The  operation  is  over.”  “  Can  it  be 
possible  ?  God  bless  you,  gentlemen ! !” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Although  I  have  devoted  much  time  to 
making  mouthpieces  and  valves  for  inspiration  of 
vapour  of  ether,  and  respiration  also,  I  must  bear 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  Herapath’s  system  of 
using  a  bladder  with  a  large  mouthpiece  attached 
to  it,  and  this  I  have  formed  with  the  hollow  end 
of  a  small  elephant’s  tusk,  or  the  tip  of  a  wal¬ 
rus’s  tooth,  with  a  large  hole  made  through  it. 

In  my  most  successful  cases,  half  an  ounce  of 
fresh-drawn  sulphuric  ether  has  been  placed  in  the 
bladder  and  well  shaken  ;  the  bladder  has  then 
been  inflated^  and  the  tube  placed  in  the  patient’s 
mouth ;  owing  to  its  size  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
become  air-tight  during  the  inspiration.  Expi¬ 
ration  into  the  bladder  appeared  to  me  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  syncope,  which  in  a  good  subject,  to 
whom  I  can  refer,  came  on  in  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  and  remained  altogether  half  a  minute  ; 
and  this  person  assured  me  that  he  experienced 
no  pain  whatsoever  during  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth.  After  consciousness  returned,  a  faintness 
remains  some  minutes,  rendering  restoratives  ne¬ 
cessary. 

I  fear  with  children  some  difficulty  will  exist,  as 
the  pungency  of  the  ether,  and  a  coughing  which 
immediately  comes  on,  create  too  much  alarm. 
But  to  delicate  females  easily  acted  on,  and  whose 
health  requires  all  absence  of  fright  and  excite¬ 
ment,  I  recommend  it  most  strongly.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  strong  men,  I  would  not  as  yet  recom¬ 
mend  the  vapour  of  ether.  I  hope,  however, 
that  soon  instruments  of  different  dimensions, 
and  modified  in  strength,  will  be  employed,  and 
necessary  rules  will  be  laid  down,  when  expe¬ 
rience  has  better  taught  us  its  principles  of  appli¬ 
cation.  I  would  recommend  dentists,  unless 
medical  men,  in  general  to  refrain  from  its  use. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Waite. 


The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether  has  been 
applied  by  Mr.  R.  Lucas,  of  Liverpool,  to  the 
relief  of  pain  during  operations  on  the  brute 
creation.  A  tumour  was  removed  from  a  New’- 
foundland  dog  while  under  its  influence.  Not 
only  was  the  tumour  removed  without  pain,  but 
the  dog  has  gone  on  satisfactorily  since  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  following  observations  on  the  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  ether  are  extracted  from  the  Gazette 
Medicale.  They  show  that  the  attention  of  our 
French  neighbours  is  beginning  to  be  awakened  : 
“  Both  the  English  medical  and  political  journals 
are  filled  with  interesting  details  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  inhalation  of  ether  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  insensibility  during  surgical  operations. 
We  have  been  aware  of  this  discovery  for  some 
time,  but  as  it  was  at  first  especially  a  question  of 
drawing  teeth  without  pain,  we  waited  till  the  re¬ 
sults  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety 
before  we  made  mention  of  it.  Numerous  trials 
have  been  repeated  by  surgeons  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  result  has  proved  such  as  was 
announced  in  almost  all  the  cases.  We  must  then' 
receive  this  discovery  as  a  new  and  precious  con¬ 
quest  of  science  in  the  pause  of  humanity,  and 
offer  a  short  notice  to  our  readers.”  After  giving 
short  notes  of  some  of  the  more  important  cases 
with  which  our  readers  are  familiar,  our  worthy 
contemporary  concludes  in  thefollowing  words: — 
“  All  the  English  surgeons  appear  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  reassured  as  to  the  possible  inconveniences 
of  this  method.  None  have  at  present  considered 


the  influence  it  may  have  on  the  consequences  of 
operations.  It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that 
by  preventing  pain,  agitation,  and  loss  of  vital 
force,  which  almost  all  operations  cause,  it  could 
not  but  be  favourable.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  favourable  condition  may  not  be 
overbalanced  by  the  influence  of  this  ethereal 
intoxication  :  for,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired 
result,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dose  may 
be  pushed  to  a  poisonous  extent.  Whatever 
there  may  be  in  this  restriction,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  in  this  discovery  a  method  by  which 
many  physiological  questions  may  be  answered, 
and  many  practical  applications  made  in  a  large 
number  of  lesions  and  diseases  in  which  it  will 
prove  a  powerful  palliative,  if  not  an  efficacious 
remedy.  We  shall  not  neglect  to  give  our  readers 
information  of  what  is  done  in  this  matter.” 

Medical  Inventions. — An  interesting  paper 
on  a  pneumatic  inspirator,  for  the  protection  of 
dry-grinders  and  others  from  dust  and  noxious 
vapours,  was  brought  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
June  3,  1846,  and  its  purposes  explained  by  Mr, 
Startin,  the  surgeon  of  the  Cutaneous  Institution, 
its  inventor,  by  which  it  would  appear  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  breathing  of  gases  or  heated  air, 
and  also  as  a  diving  apparatus.  We  learn  that 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  will  be  resumed 
on  Wednesday  next,  the  27th  inst. ;  and  the 
matter  is  especially  interesting  to  the  profession 
at  this  moment  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Startin  has 
modified  his  instrument  for  the  purposes  of  in¬ 
haling  ether,  iodine,  opium,  mercury,  &c.,  which 
will  furnish  medical  men  with  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  means  yet  employed  for  these  purposes.  We 
believe  that  we  are  authorized  in  stating,  that  aa 
low  a  sum  us  half  a  guinea  yiiW  furnish  the  com¬ 
plete  apparatus,  which  has  been  entitled  the 
Pneumatic  Inhaler.  We  purpose  presenting  our 
readers  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Startin’s  paper  next 
week. 

Mr.  Edwards  reports  a  successful  case  of  the  use 
of  ether,  in  amputation  of  the  thigh. 


li/!!SCELLA!l!EOUS  OORRESPQS^OENCE. 

- - - 

INDEPENDENCE  AND  DUTIES  OF  HOS¬ 
PITAL  SURGEONS  IN  FRAMING  HOSPITAL 
REPORTS. 

PROFESSOR  SYME  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  IN¬ 
FIRMARY. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir,— Without  entering  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  presently  at  issue  betwixt  Professor  Syme 
and  the  Managers  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
—who,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  are  annually  elected, 
and  not  house-governors  for  life,  as  in  many  English 
public  charities — the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter 
published  by  its  author  in  the  Edi^nburgh  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  not,  it  is  thought,  be  unacceptable  to  the 
profession — all  more  or  less  interested  in  duly  main¬ 
taining  the  independent  action  of  their  brethren 
in  public  medical  institutions.  While  we  would 
not  withhold  from  managers  of  hospitals  one  iota 
of  that  power  which  may  be  necessary  for  securing 
to  the  public  the  fullest  possible  benefit  of  all 
medical  charitable  institutions,  it  will  not  be  denied 
we  believe,  that,  beyond  this,  all  unnecessary  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  medical  attendants  must  be  not 
only  galling  in  the  extreme  to  their  feelings,  but, 
eventually,  hurtful  to  the  institutions  themselves. 
The  grievances  complained  of  are  sufficiently  laid 
open  in  the  letter  itself;  and  it  remains  for  the 
contributors  to  the  hospital  to  decide  at  their  next 
general  special  meeting— early  in  February,  we  be¬ 
lieve— whether  they  shall  view  them  as  really  such 
or  not.  At  a  public  meeting  held  only  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  date  of  Professor  Syme’s  letter,  Dr. 
Christison  stated,  that  “  the  appointment  of  the 
surgeon’s  clerk,  or  the  house-surgeon,  not  being 
vested  in  the  surgeon,  was  the  keystone  to  the 
whole”;  though,  from  circumstances  that  have 
since  transpired,  Mr.  Syme,  it  is  believed,  does  by 
no  means  look  on  this  as  such,  though  no  doubt 
considered  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  management 
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requiring  amendment.  Dr.  Christison  at  the  same 
time  stated,  that,  even  in  the  medical  clinical  wards, 
where  the  clerks  are  entirely  under  the  control  and 
appointment  of  the  physician,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  comply  (in  deference  merely  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  expediency  of  the  Senatus  Aeade- 
micus)  with  the  demands  of  the  managers,  without 
“a  mental  reservation.” 

At  the  same  meeting,  and  though  without  ex¬ 
pressing  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  point  at 
issue,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Adam  Black, 
Esq.,  bookseller,  was  pleased  gratuitously  to  state, 
that  in  his  intercourse  with  society,  necessarily  pretty 
extensive,  he  had  nowhere  met  with  a  more  wilful 
or  obstinate  class  than  that  of  medical  men,  which, 
if  seriously  meant  by  his  lordship,  did  not  seem  to 
be  entertained  by  the  meeting  as  otherwise  than  a 
passing  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  profession.  But 
to  resume. 

The  methods  of  reporting  cases,  in  public,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  must  be  pretty  well  known 
to  the  profession.  They  are  briefiy  and  neatly 
detailed  in  the  preface  to  the  widely-known  work 
“  On  Purgative  Medicines,”  of  the  late  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  forty  years  physician  to  the  Infirmary, 
where  the  cases  thus  reported  are  there  stated  “  to 
possess  an  authenticity  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
and,  in  the  establishment  of  medical  facts,  may  be 
produced  as  an  authority  that  cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted.”  And,  whether  rightly  deserving  this  eulogy 
or  not,  no  change,  it  would  appear,  in  the  mode 
of  keeping  these  public  records,  had  ever  been 
thought  of  till  March,  1844.  Had  anything  then 
occurred,  the  public  will  ask,  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  men  or  their  clerks  (in  the  surgical  de¬ 
partment,  necessarily  the  resident* surgeon),  to 
render  such  deviation  from  the  old  and  established 
practice  necessary  or  proper?  For  the  sake  of  the 
managers,  and  of  the  institution  itself,  we  hope 
such  explanation  will  be  given  as  may  prove  satis¬ 
factory  ;  though  it  is  evident  such  change,  whether 
meant  or  not,  necessarily  conveyed  to  the  public 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  physicans  and  surgeons, 
originally  the  principal  supporters,  as  they  have 
ever  been  the  best  friends,  of  this  most  useful  in¬ 
stitution.  So  far  as  brought  out  in  the  speeches  at 
the  public  meetings,  or  in  the  correspondence,  the 
sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  of  the  managers  would  appear 
to  be  the  only  reasons  hitherto  assigned.  As 
regards  the  profession  in  general,  one  thing  is 
pretty  evident,  that  on  the  liberal  adjustment  of 
the  questions  involved  may  ultimately  rest  the 
independence,  in  public  life,  of  our  best  hospital 
surgeons  and  physicians,  and  eventually  the  in¬ 
terests  of  medical  charitable  establishments  them¬ 
selves,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  require  enume¬ 
ration. 

An  Old  iNFiRMARr  Pupil. 

Banks  of  Lochleven,  Jan.  16. 


MEDICINE  IN  WALES. 


A  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  at  the  Ow'ain  Glyn- 
dwr  Inn,  Dowlais,  before  William  Davies,  Esq., 
coroner,  on  view  of  the  body  of  James  Evans. 

Eliza  Davies,  widow,  sister  of  the  deceased, 
stated  that  he  kept  his  bed  one  month  previous  to 
his  death  ;  he  died  on  Thurday  night  last,  Decem¬ 
ber  17  •,  his  age  was  nineteen  years  last  March  ;  he 
lodged  with  her  at  her  house,  near  Pontgelly  vailog ; 
Mr.  Lewis,  druggist,  gave  him  medicine,  which  cost 
Is.  6d, ;  salts  was  part  of  it;  could  not  exactly 
say  how  long  previous  to  keeping  his  bed,  but  sup¬ 
posed  nearly  a  fortnight  or  tliree  weeks;  that  was 
six  or  seven  weeks  before  his  death.  Richard 
Thigins,  collier,  gave  him  some  medicine  three 
weeks  previous  to  his  death,  in  one  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  one  pint  and  a  half  of  mixture,  and  another  of 
one  pint  of  mixture,  of  which  he  was  to  take  one 
tablespoonful  niglit  and  morning,  and  for  which  he 
charged  him  Os.  2d. ! 

Richard  Thigins  was  then  called.  He  stated  that 
he  gave  deceased  a  small  bottle  containing  balsam 
copaiba,  spirits  of  nitre,  Fryar’s  balsam,  and  elixir 
vitriol,  likewise  the  following  recipe,  which  was 
handed  to  the  coroner  and  jury  ; — “  Ten  grains  of 
groovesuplement  to  be  desolved  in  spirits  of  wine 
and  a  pint  of  frensh  Brandy  to  be  Desolved  four 


and  twenty  oures  a  table  sponful  to  be  taken  Night 
and  Morning.  A  Owns  of  Salts  and  Three  haperth 
of  Irapicra  Mixed  in  a  quart  of  Water  A  small  Gin 
Glass  to  be  taken  every  night.”  After  he  attended 
him,  Mr.  Powell  gave  him  a  box  of  pills. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Powell  (late  postmaster,  Dowlais) 
called :  Stated  that  the  deceased  applied  to  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  give  him  something  for 
a  certain  disease ;  he  told  the  deceased  he  had  from 
his  late  uncle  a  recipe ;  deceased  gave  him  (witness) 
2s.  for  the  medicine,  which  consisted  of  a  box  of 
pills,  containing  one  drachm  each  of  calomel,  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  jalap,  divided  into  32  pills,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

The  jury,  after  hearing  medical  evidence  from 
Mr.  Russell  showing  that  the  death  originated  in 
this  maltreatment,  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect 
that  the  disease  killed  the  man. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Law  of  Copyright. — ^The  trial  just 
brought  to  an  issue  by  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Dugald  Stew'art  and  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black, 
in  Edinburgh,  as  involving  important  legal 
points,  and  disclosing  some  curious  literary  facts, 
we  tliink  worthy  of  some  special  notice.  The 
relative  position  of  author  and  bookseller  has 
been  one  too  frequently  beset  with  unpleasant 
suspicion  and  dissatisfaction,  arising  mostly  from 
the  utter  ignorance  of  authors  of  the  details  of 
pubhshing,  and  of  booksellers  of  the  pangs  of 
authorship.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  when  a 
searching  trial  like  the  present  discloses  nothing 
but  the  liberality  and  honour  of  the  bookseller, 
showing  that  a  truly  liberal  sum  had  been 
awarded,  acknowdedging  the  power  of  the  author, 
and  the  estimation  of  the  pubhc  for  the  really 
excellent.  The  last  copyright  law  settled  that 
the  articles  contributed  to  a  periodical  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  such  periodical,  but  camiot 
be  published  separately  without  the  consent  of 
the  author.  In  the  present  instance  it  w^as  en- 
deav^oured  to  be  maintained  by  the  representative 
of  Dugald  Stewart  that  the  essay  (although 
£1,600  was  paid  for  it)  was  intended  only  for  the 
“  Supplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaimica,” 
and  not  for  the  re- edition  of  that  work,  incor- 
poratmg  all  the  supplementary  and  much  addi¬ 
tional  matter.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cadell  and  other  authoritative  witnesses,  how¬ 
ever,  put  the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light  that  the 
idea  W'as  considered  preposterous,  and  an  imme¬ 
diate  verdict  given  for  the  defendants.  During 
the  trial  the  magnitude  of  the  expenses  of  tbk 
truly  national  work,  “  The  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,”  seventh  edition,  in  twenty-one  volumes, 
quarto,  was  shown,  and  it  was  proved  to  have 
been  no  less  a  sum  than  £125,667  9s.  3d. — a  smn 
which,  when  considered  as  the  venture  of  two  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  is  truly  creditable  to  om-  native 
enterprise  and  energy.  This  amount,  of  course, 
includes  every  item  of  expenditure,  among  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important : — 
Contributions  and  editing  . .  £22,590  2  11 

Pruithig .  18,610  1  4 

Stereotyping .  3,317  5  8 

Paper .  27,854  15  7 

Bookbindhig .  12,739  12  2 

Engraving  and  plate  printing  11,777  18  1 

Eor  the  contribution  of  the  dissertation  in  dis¬ 
pute  Dugald  Stewart  received  from  the  fiiTu  of 
Constable  and  Co.  £1,600,  and  for  the  accom¬ 
panying  dissertations  by  Sh  James  Mackintosh 
and  Sh  John  Leslie  the  present  proprietors  of 
the  “  Encyclopcedia”  paid  £1,030.  The  cost  of 
Professor  Playfah’s  dissertation  is  not  precisely 
stated,  but,  if  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  Sh 
John  Leslie’s,  it  could  not  fall  short  of  £500. 
Eor  editing  the  volume  the  sum  of  £320  was 
paid,  bringing  up  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
literary  labour  of  this  volume  alone  to  £3,450. 
Of  this  outlay  only  £106,526  had  as  yet  been  re- 
tui'ned  to  the  proprietors  ;  but  we  trust  that  the 
sale  of  the  stock,  which,  as  it  embraces  the  works 
of  so  many  celebrated  men,  must  continue  for 
many  years,  will  ultimately  reward  the  sphit  and 
energy  of  its  projectors.  — ■  Douglas  J el-row’s 
Weekly  Newspaper, 


War-office,  Jan.  15. — 2nd  Foot:  Assistant- 
Surgeon  E.  Scott  Docker,  from  the  60th  Foot,  to 
be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Jopp,  promoted  in  the 
36th  Foot. 

St,  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  —  John 
Painter  Vincent,  Esq.,  so  long  and  so  deservedly 
well  known  to  the  medical  profession  as  the  Senior 
Surgeon  of  this  institution,  has  just  resigned  his 
appointment,  and,  on  doing  so,  generously  pre¬ 
sented  the  treasurer  with  the  sum  of  £100  for  the 
funds  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Vincent  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  of  which  institution,  we  believe,  he 
has  been  twice  elected  president.  This  gentleman 
will  be  succeeded  in  the  hospital  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 
A  sharp  contest  is  going  on  for  the  office  of  Assistant- 
Surgeon.  The  candidates  are,  Messrs.  Paget, 
M'Whiimie,  and  Pennington. 

A  Dr.  Lovell,  a  disciple  of  Prie.ssnitz,  has  had  a 
verdict  of  “  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree” 
brought  against  him  by  a  coroner’s  jury  at  Enfield, 
sitting  on  the  body  of  Martha  Higgs,  who  had  been 
treated  on  hydropathic  principles  by  him.  The 
autopsy  gave  evidence  of  arachnitis  and  peri¬ 
carditis. 

Obituary. — Death  of  Dr.  Davidson,  M.D. 
— It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  this  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Davidson 
was  out  in  his  usual  practice  last  week,  but  was  a 
few  days  ago  seized,  as  we  understand,  with  inflam¬ 
mation  or  other  affection  of  the  chest,  which  carried 
him  off  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Davidson  was 
an  accomplished  scholar — rather  of  a  retired  and 
unobtrusive  character,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits, 
when  not  engaged  in  professional  acquirements  and 
practice.  In  his  younger  days  he  visited  different 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  succeeded  the  late  Dr. 
Abercromby  as  Queen’s  Physician  for  Scotland. 
The  doctor  was,  we  believe,  about  sixty  years  of 
age  ;  he  has  been  for  some  years  a  widower,  and  has 
left  a  family  of  several  young  daughters,  with 
whose  sad  bereavement  the  public  will  feel  deep 
sympathy. — Jan.  1,  at  his  residence,  in  St.  John’s- 
street,  Hereford, Frederick  Brame  Glasspoole,  Esq., 
M.D.,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.^ — On  the 
I4th  instant,  at  Warwick,  aged  seventy-nine, 
William  Blenkinsop,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association, 
and  more  than  fifty  years  a  medical  practitioner  in 
the  above-mentioned  town. 


MORTALITY  TABLE. 


For  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  16,  1847. 


Causes  of  Death. 

Total. 

Average  of 
5 

Winters. 

All  Causes . 

1291 

1068 

Specified  Causes... 

1291 

1061 

Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 

Diftpflsp.cj . 

169 

114 

183 

112 

Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat . 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
-  Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses . 

170 

170 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organs  ot 
Respiration  ....  ...... 

533 

354 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood-vessels . 

45 

32 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 
of  Digestion  . 

85 

70 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

13 

8 

Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  &c. 

15 

12 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 

7 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu¬ 
lar  Tissue,  &:c . 

8 

O 

Old  Age . 

98 

81 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
and  Intemperance . . 

34 

30 
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ORIGINAL  LECTURES. 

DUMAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

No.  IX. 

ON  THE  BLOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  318.) 

We  have  now  to  e.xamine  the  normal  physiologi¬ 
cal  composition  of  the  blood  in  man.  But,  before 
doing  so,  we  will  make  one  important  observation  : 
— The  blood  is  found  in  the  economy  in  two  dis¬ 
tinct  states :  as  venous,  and  as  arterial  blood.  The 
first,  having  served  for  the  nutrition  of  the  organs 
which  it  has  traversed,  returns  to  the  heart  and  is 
arterialized  in  the  lungs;  after  which,  it  is  again  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  body,  and  brought  back  by 
the  veins,  as  before.  There  is,  then,  a  remarkable 
difference  between  venous  and  arterial  blood  ;  but 
this  is  a  point  we  shall  enter  into  more  fully  here¬ 
after. 

Arterial  blood  is  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  economy.  But  it  is  not  so  with  venous 
blood  ;  for  the  blood  which  returns  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  organ,  in  which  it  has  deposited  the  prin¬ 
ciples  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  that  organ, 
— or  which  removes  the  matters  rejected  by  it,  and 
destined  to  be  burned, — cannot  have  the  same  in¬ 
variable  composition,  but  must  of  necessity  differ. 
The  venous  blood  which  returns  from  the  breasts, 
where  it  has  deposited  its  milk, — from  the  liver, 
where  the  bile  is  secreted,  &c., — must  be  different  on 
its  return  from  each  of  these  parts.  It  cannot  have 
a  similar  or  uniform  constitution  when  taken  at  the 
moment  of  its  return  to  the  heart/rom  the  lung, 
as  arterial  blood,  and  on  its  arrival  at  the  lung  in 
the  state  of  venous  blood.  Now,  in  our  own  species, 
we  almost  always  analyse  the  blood  drawn  from 
the  veins  of  the  arm. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  normal 
venous  blood  in  man : — 

Serum  .  870 

Clot  .  130 


1,000 

Clot — Fibrine .  Ol 

'  f  Hematosine .  2  1  130 

l_  Albuminous  matter  125  J 

Serum — Water  .  790 

Albumen .  70 

Oxygen . 

Nitrogen  . 

Carbonic  acid  . 

Extractive  matters 

Phosphuretted  fatty  matter  . 

Cholesterine . .' . 

Seroline  . 

Oleic  acid . 

Margaric  acid . 

Chlorides  of  sodium  . 

,,  potassium  . 

,,  ammonium . . . 

Carbonates  of  soda .  jq 

,,  lime . 

„  magnesia . 

Phosphates  of  soda . 

„  lime  . 

„  magnesia . 

Sulphate  of  potass  . 

Lactate  of  soda  . 

Salts  with  fixed  fatty  acids  . 

Salts  with  volatile  fatty  acids  ..... 
Yellow  colouring  matter . ' 

1,000 
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Jersey  Hospital  .  343 
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The  fatty  matters  belonging  to  the  blood  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  found  in  variable  proportion  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  regimen  to  which  the  animal  has 
been  subjected.  If  a  dog  be  fed  for  some  time  on 
pure  fat,  the  serous  portion  of  its  blood  will  become 
perfectly  opalescent,  owing  to  the  globules  of  fatty 
matter  which  are  suspended  in  it.  I  have  also  dis¬ 
covered,  on  analysing  the  blood  of  the  dog  both 
before  and  after  such  fatty  regimen,  a  very  singular 
result,  namely,  the  presence  of  a  considerable'quan- 
tity  of  fat  in  the  serum,  while  the  clot,  after  being 
freed  from  the  serum  which  pervades  it,  is  found 
almost  destitute  of  it.  This  fact  gives  still  greater 
importance  to  those  methods  of  analysis  which, 
as  in  the  system  of  M.  Figuier,  are  based  on  the 
study  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the  blood,  taken 
by  itself  and  isolated  from  all  around  it. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  give  the  following  as 
the  mean  composition  of  the  blood  in  man  and  in 
woman,  considered  in  a  state  of  health,  and  at  the 
middle  age  of  life : — 

The  density  of  the  defibrinated  blood  is  equal  to 
1,060  in  man,  and  to  1,057  in  woman.  That  of  the 
serum  may  be  as  high  as  1,028  in  man,  and  1,027 
in  woman. 

The  mean  composition  of  the  two  bloods  is  re- 


presented  by  the  following  numbers : — 

Man. 

Woman. 

Water . 

780-0 

791 

Globules . 

140-0 

127 

Albumen  . . 

69-0 

70 

Fibrine  . 

2-2 

2-2 

Extractive  matters  and  salts  . . 

6-8 

7-4 

Seroline . 

0-02 

0-02 

Phosphuretted  fatty  matter. . . . 

0-49 

0-46 

Cholesterine  . 

0-09 

0-09 

Soapy  matter . 

1-00 

1-05 

Blood . . 

100-00 

100-00 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

3-1 

3-9 

Soluble  salts . . 

2-5 

2-9 

Phosphates . . 

0-334 

0-354 

Iron . 

0-565 

0-541 

Proportion  of  salts  in  1,000  parts 

of  blood . 

6-495 

7-695 

To  be  enabled  to  make  a  good  analysis  of  the 
blood  in  its  normal  state,  we  shall  find  that  some 
precautions  are  necessary  as  to  the  manner  of  col¬ 
lecting  it.  The  blood,  as  we  have  already  said, 
becomes  rapidly  impoverished  in  solid  materials  by 
repeated  venesections.  Some  experiments,  per¬ 
formed  on  this  subject  by  M.  Prevost,  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result : — 

A  strong  healthy  cat  was  bled  freely  from  the 
carotid.  Its  blood  yielded — 

Serum.  Blood. 

900  water  7,938  water 

100  albumen  1,184  globules  and  fibrine 

878  albumen,  &c. 

Two  minutes  after,  it  was  bled  from  the  external 
jugular  vein  ;  it  then  contained — 

Serum.  Blood. 

916  water  8,092  water 

84  albumen  1,163  globules  and  fibrine 

745  albumen,  &c. 

After  a  further  interval  of  five  minutes,  the  inter¬ 
nal  jugular  vein  was  opened,  when  its  contents 
were  found  as  follows : — 

Serum.  Blood. 

915  water  8,293  water 

85  albumen  935  globules  and  fibrine 

772  albumen,  (See. 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  the  proportion  of  water 
rises  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  bleeding. 

M.  Lecanu  has  performed  some  analogous  ex¬ 
periments.  The  following  are  his  results : — 


Blood  of  a  woman. 
Ist  venesection. 

Blood  taken 
same  night  by  a 
2ud  bleeding. 

Water  . 

702-90 

834-05 

Globules  and  fibrine  127  73 

87-51 

Albumen  . 

70-21 

71-11 

Salts,  fatty  and  ex 

tractive  matters  . . 

9-16 

7-33 

1000-00 

1000-00 

Blood  of  a  strong  man 
23  years  of  age 

Blood  of  the 
game  at  the  3rd 
bleeding. 

Water  . 

, .780-21 

853-46 

Globules  and  fibrine 

139-13 

76-19 

Albumen,  salts,  (fee. 

80-66 

70-35 

1000-00 

1000-00 

The  experiments  of 

M.  Lecanu  thus  fully  accord 

with  my  own.  They  are,  moreover,  amply  con¬ 
firmed  by  similar  analyses  performed  with  great 
care  by  MM.  Andral  and  Gavtirret. 

The  principal  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  various 
authors,  as  to  the  composition  of  this  fluid,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words : — 

1.  The  blood  of  man  contains  less  water  than 
that  of  woman,  the  same  proportion  of  fibrine, 
more  globules,  and  a  little  less  albumen. 

2.  The  stronger  the  constitution,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  globules;  the  blood  of  lymphatic  in¬ 
dividuals  is  poorer  than  that  of  sanguine  persons 
of  the  same  age  and  sex. 

I  3.  The  proportion  of  solid  matters  is  greater  in 
adults  than  in  children  and  in  old  people. 

M.  Denis  draws  from  his  experiments  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions:— From  the  second  or  the  third 
week  up  to  about  the  fifth  month,  the  proportion  of 
water  augments,  while  that  of  the  globules  di¬ 
minishes.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  fifth  month 
to  about  the  fortieth  year,  the  quantity  of  water 
diminishes  and  that  of  the  globules  increases.  From 
forty  to  seventy,  as  during  the  first  period,  the 
proportion  of  water  again  increases  and  that  of  the 
globules  diminishes.  The  quantity  of  albumen  re¬ 
mains  at  all  ages  much  the  same.  According  to 
M.  Denis,  very  young  animals  have  the  richest 
blood.  He  supports  this  opinion  by  the  following 
experiments: —  ,, 

Blood  of  a  woman  nine  months  enceinte — 


Water  .  78’10 

Fibrine .  024 

Albumen  .  5‘00 

Globules  .  14'07 

Extractive  matters,  salts,  (fee .  2'59 


100-00 

Placental  blood  furnished  by  the  cord — 

Water  .  70(15 

Fibrine . 0*22 

Albumen  .  5100 

Globules  .  22,'4p 

Salts,  extractive  matters,  (fee. ....  2-2'3 


100-00 

He  supposes  that  the  blood  of  the  new-born 
child  presents  nearly  the  same  composition  as  the 
placental  blood,  which  is,  perhaps,  rigorously  pos¬ 
sible.  But,  as  we  cannot  analyse  the  blood  in  a 
child  80  young,  M.  Denis  was  forced  to  content 
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himself  by  comparing  the  blood  drawn  from 
puppies.  A  small  quantity  was  taken,  first,  froni  Ihe 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  then  from  the  left  primi¬ 
tive  carotid  artery,  but  within  do  short  an  interval 
that  the  first  bleeding  could  not  possibly  have  any 
Influence  over  tlie  nature  of  the  blood  drawn  in  the 
second.  The  puppy  was  three  months  old. 

Arterial  Blood.  Venous  Blood. 


Water . . 

83-00 

Water . . 

Fibrine  . . 

0-26 

Fibrine  . . 

Albumen  .... 
Globules  .... 

5-70 

9-95 

Albumen  . . . 
Globules  .  , 

Salts,  &c . 

1-10 

Salts,  Ac.  ..  . .. 

0-24 

5-86 

0-70 

.1*20 


10000  loo-po 

Blood  extracted  from  the  large  vessels  of  five 
newly-born  puppies : — 

Water  .  7800 

Fibrine . .  -  0‘20 

Albumen  . . .  •  -  -  , . 

Globules  . . .  16'5p 

Salts,  . .  •  .070 

'  ,  lOp-QO 

The  fatty  matters,  oxide  of  iron,  and  calcareous 
salts,  were  not  isolated  in  these  experiments.  It 
would  certoinly  be  wortlhour  while  to  feitew  these 
researches  at  the  present  day,  when  ^he  principles 
of  analysis  are  so  much  better  fixed.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  of  M.  Denis  must  be  received  with  some  re¬ 
serve,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  attending  his 

proceedings.  .  ....... 

4.  The  blood  is  neber  m  solid,  materials  in  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  well  fed,  than  in  those  who  are  but 
indifferently  or  badly  nourished ;  this  principle  re¬ 
quires  no  demonstration. 

The  foregoing  analyses  give  us  the  composition 
of  the  venous  blood  in  man.  But  not  so  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  arterial  blood :  the  opportunities  of 
analysing  arterial  blood  in  the  human  being  oc¬ 
curring  too  rarely  for  any  fixed  data  to  have  been 
formed.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  information  derived  from  ani¬ 
mals  on  this  head.  Arterial  blood  differs  espe¬ 
cially  from  venous  blood  in  its  colour ;  beyond 
that,  arterial  and  venous  blood  appear  to  have  great 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  odour  of  arterial 
blood  seems  always  stronger  than  that  of  venous 
blood.  Also,  the  temperature  of  arterial  blood  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  little  more  elevated  than  that  of 
venous  blood;  the  difference  may,  according  to 
Scudamore,  Krimer,  Davy,  and  Schmeuker,  range 
from  1®  to  1-5  or  2“  C. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  some  observers,  as  Coleman,  Martin], 
and  Cooper,  the  temperature  of  the  arterial  Is  lower 
than  that  of  the  venous  blood,  as  though  the 
evaporation  determined  by  the  air  on. the  surface  of 
the  lung,  and  the  beat  which  the  air  itself  absorbs 
in  traversing  that  organ,  had  more  than  balanced 
the  results  arising  from  the  combustion  of  the 
blood.  Boissier  and  Bamberger  have  found  arterial 
blood  denser  than  venous  blood.  In  general,  ar¬ 
terial  blood  has  a  greater  tendency  to  coagulate 
than  venous  blood. 

Let  ns  now  inquire  in  what  way  the  materials  of 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  vary.  Arterial  and  venous 
blood  can  scarcely  differ  in  any  very  great  degree 
from  one  another.  In  fact,  if  we  t^e  the  venous 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  arterial 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vein,  these  two  liquids  can 
have  hardly  any  variation.  If  the  venous  blood 
loses  some  water  by  its  contact  with  the  air,  which 
becomes  saturated  with  vapour  in  the  lung,  this 
evaporation  is  but  trivial  in  amount.  And,  again, 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  which  take 
place  in  the  blood,  being  accomplished  in  the  lung 
itself,  the  venous  blood  thereby  loses  a  portion  Of 
its  solid  materials,  at  the  same  time  that  it  parts 
with  its  water — a  fact  which  thus  tends  to  restore 
its  balance.  Still,  if  the  theory  of  Lagrange  he  cor¬ 
rect, — that  the  respiration  gives  rise  in  the  lung  to  a 
|)hw<wenon  of  evaporation,-^— the  arterial 
Dloba  ougnttfr  Hintain  rather  more  solid  materials 
thsn  ffie  v'enmjnWood. 

By*  taking  the/weeaution  of  drawing  but  a  mo¬ 
derate  <juafility  .^^klood  from  some  strong  animal, 
Egxk  1u{X^riaor^|^V  collecting  both  kinds  at  the 
BaoK'm^rqcBt,  find  that  the  proportion  of 

water, 4»-«eiijBi|^!^£|^r  io  yeuous  than  in  arterial 
hloodl  J 


Arlerial  blood, 
i'ixad 

matters.  Water. 

Sheep  17  07  82.93 
Cat..  17-65  82  35 
Cat,.  19.62  79-38 
Sheep.  17  07  82  93 
Horse  .  21  62,78-38 
Horae;  21-45  78-55 


Observers. 


Venous  blood 
Fixed 

matters.  Water. 

16- 36  83-04 -j 

17- 41  82-59  f  Dumas  and 
19  08  80-92  r  Prevost. 

16  36  83  643 
20-43  79-57  )  -ana 

.  ...  19  55  80-46  ^ 

Acceding -to  M.  Denis,  thd  two  species  of  blood 
have  the  same  obvious  eomposition  ;  whilst,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Letellier,  the  proportions  are  variable. 

'He  has  obtained  in  the  sheep 

Artertal  bioo*.  Venous  blood, 

'  •  ■  Fta^  Fixed 

matters.  Water,,  ..  .matters.  Water. 
1st .  experiment  17.57.  82'43  .J.8  26  ^  81-14 

2nd  experiment  14’57  85"43  13'81  86-19 

,3rd  experiment  1912  80-88.  ,  17-72  82-28 

These  contradictory  results  may,  perhaps,  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  an  observation  made  %  M.  Schulze,  who 
found  lhat  the  arterial  ..blooif  o(  the  Jiorse,  while 
contained  but  15-5  per  cent,  of  fixed  inat- 
terrj'Whilst  the  venous  blcxitd  held  ;iS.^per  cent.  A 
horse,  after  a  fulMeed,,  on  tbe  con’uai^;,  furoished 
22-9  per  cent,  of  fixed  matters  la  the  artmal  blood, 
aiid-19-6  onl.y  in  the  venous  hTpod.,,  -  . 

MJtf.  Bering  and  Franz  .^imon  fwna  less  fix^ 
matters  in  arterial  than  In  venous  blood.  Thus, 
according  to  M.  Hering,  the  blood  of  the  following 
herbivora  contains -.— 

Sheep.  - 
Arte¬ 
rial.  Veiioiis 

85-02  84-12 
0-61  0-53 
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Water  . . 
Fibrine .. 
Albumen 


Ox. 

Arte¬ 
rial.  Vpnoiis. 

78-89  79  49 


0-66 

2-58 


0-76 
2-61 

Globules  10-47  17*04 
Extrac¬ 
tive  mat¬ 
ters  and 
salts. 


2-64 
10-61  12-44 


;  Horse. 
Arte-  . 
rial.  Venoai, 
83-95  83  16 
0  46  0-69 
2-20  2-67 
13  09  13  11 


_ _  0-26  0  23  0-40  0-27  0-30  037 

M.  F.  Simon  performed  two  very  perfect  analyses. 
The  following  are  his  results. 

Horse  labouring  under  malleus  humidus 

Blbod  of  Blood  of 


Water  . 

Fibrine . 

Fatty  matters  .. 
Albumen  ...... 

Globules 
Hematosine  .... 

760-08 

11-20 

1-86 

78-88 

136-15 

4-87 

757-35 

11-35 

2  29 
85-88 
128-70 

5-17 

AJs  A  LI  caws  V  V.  JASW 

ters  and  salts.. 

8-96 

9-16 

Lean  horse  killed  on  account  of  old  age ; — 
Blood  of  Bl'.od  ol 

carotid.  jugular. 

Water  . 

789-39 

786‘50 

Fibrine . . 

6-05 

5-08 

Fatty  matters  . . 

1-32 

1-46 

Albumen . 

113-10 

113  35 

Globules  . . 

26-40 

78-04 

Hematosine.... 

3-04 

3-95 

Extractive  mat- 

tors  and  salts.. 

10-00 

10-82 

Almost  all  authors  are  agreed  on  one  poipf: 
namely,  that  there  is  more  fibrine  in  arterial  than 
In  venous  blood..  Prevost,  Denis,  Lccanh,  and  jny- 
self  have  found  arteriai  blot^., richer^  in  globules. 
M.  Letellier  considers  .tbe^glipb“J'^A'ani^lc  jn  the 
two  kinds  of  blood.  He  found  in  the.Bfi^^:— 

.  .  ...  .  “Vtn'ouS  Wood. 


Water. .  . 
Globules. 
Albumen 


Axi.eriai  blood. 
Isl.  .  Slid  ‘  '  "Sa 
ari.-i-  ana-  ana- 
15  »i»,  lyaU.  lysis. 


■  ana. 

.  ly^is. 


Slid 

sna- 


3d 

ana- 


lyais.  lysis. 


..  824-3  854-3  808-8  81  l  A  861-9  822-8 
i.  .97-3  ’  72-9  121-2  il3-Q  63  5,1061 
..  78-4  73  7  70  0  .75-6  74  6  71-1 
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LECTURE  >!-  -*- 
By  Sir  B.  BRODIB,  Bart.  ' 


ON  STUhrLATINO  APrUCATIONS. — 1847. 

'  Gentlemen,— In  the  early  ^leriod  of  its  his- 
toify,  the  medical  art  was  exereis^  by  those  whose 
pretensions  to  be  medical  practitioners  were  founded 
OP  their  supposed  knowledge  of  certain  remedies 


or  nostrums,  which,  at  first,  they  used  very  much 
at  haphazard;  but,  after  a  time,  when  medical 
schools  were  established,  the  method  of  study  be¬ 
came  changed,  and,  from  attending  to  the  effect  of 
these  nostrums,  men  began  to  investigate  the  na¬ 
ture,  progress,  and  character  of  disease,  thinking 
that  this  procedure  would  better  enable"  tlajm  to 
select  proper  remedies.  The  first  of  these  methods 
is,  as  you  know,  called  the  empirical ;  the  second, 
the  scientific ;  from  the  latter  the  greatest  and  most 
beneficial  results  have  followed,  both  In  medicine 
and  surgery.  But  although  by  the  empirical 
method  a  man  may  kill  when  he  ought  to  cure, 
and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scientific 
method  of  investigation  has  such  superior  advan¬ 
tages,  we  are  not  to  despise  the  other;  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  in  the  modern  art,  we  do  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  remedies  we  employ.  I  think  that  much 
valuable  knowledge  might  be  communicated  by 
considering  the  various  remedies  in  the  course  of 
our  lectures,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  che¬ 
mical  qualities,  but  the  particular  cases  to  which 
they  were  applicable  in  practice. 

With  this  view  I  shall  now  call  your  attention, 
first,  to  that  class 'bf  remedies  which  you  will  re¬ 
cognise  as  local  stimulating  applications,  commonly 
called  eonnter-irritants.  I  prefer  the  former  desig¬ 
nation,  because  cdiinter-irrital  ion  is  only  an  effect 
produced.  A  number  of  remedies  are  included  in 
this  class,  as  blisters,  liniments,  stimulating  oint¬ 
ments,  Setons,  issnes,  &c.  We  will  commence  with 
blisters.  ;  A  blister  is  a  remedy  producing  vesica¬ 
tion,  causing  inflammation  of  the  cutis,  and  a 
secretion  '  of  serum  from  its  surface,  which  is 
deposited  in  little  bags,  as  it  were,  between  the 
cutis  and  cuticle.  A  great  number  of  applications 
have  the  power  of  producing  thl.s  effect,  though 
there  may  be  some  varieties  in  the  progress  of  their 
action!  some  are  immediate  in  their  effect,  and 
some  act  more  slowly. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  obtain  immediate 
vesication ;  and  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  employed, 
for  this  purpose,  scalding-hot  water,  and,  no  doubt, 
this  is  a  most  certain  way  of  producing  a  blister; 
the  manner  of  applying  it  was  this : — A  rag  dipped 
into  the  water  is  applied  immediately  to  the  skin,  it 
scalds,  and,  consequently,  produces  a  blister.  There 
Is  an  objection  to  this,  as  it  is  not  free  from  pain,  and 
often  produces  great  constitutional  disturbance. 
Another  form,  which  some  prefer,  is  proposed  by  a 
physician  of  eminence,  which  is  an  application  of 
strong  liqnid  ammonia,  not  that  of  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  but  one  much  stronger — as  much  ammonia 
as  can  be  dissolved  in  water ;  a  piece  of  lint  is 
dipped  in  this  solution,  and  in  a  few  minutes  pro¬ 
duces  vesication  :  the  pain  accompanying  its  action 
is  not  so  great  as  that  of  boiling  water,  there  not 
being  that  burning  heat.  A  blister  also  may  be 
caused  by  the  application  of  acetic  acid— the  pure 
acid,  will  act  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  this  is 
rendered  more  efficient  by  a  combination  with  can- 
tharides,  a  saturated  solution  in  strong  acetic  acid. 
The  acid  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  good  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  not  strong  "enough  ;  it  should  be 
stronger,  so  as  to  extract  the  vesicating  principle 
-which  exists  in  the  cantharides.  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  common  blister  plaster. 
Various  have  been  the  agents  that  have  at  different 
times  been  proposed ;  they  have  come  and  gone, 
but  it  has  stood  its  ground,  and  proved  itself, 

I  venture  to  say,  better  than  ail  the  rest.  It 
makes  a  larger  blister,  draws  off  more  liquid, 
and  its  effects  are  more  permanent  than  any 
of  the  others.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe 
the  mode  of  applying  it ;  it  must  be  put  on  with 
sufficient  pressure,  so  as  to  produce  contact  with 
the  skin,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  vesication 
taking  place.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  in- 
.conveniences,  and  I  mast  tell  yon  the  means  of 
obviating  them.  By  absorption  of  the  cantharides 
it  is  apt  to  excite  the  kidneys,  cause  retention  of 
urine,  Ac.  There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  this :  pat  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  between  the 
skin  and  bliMer;  this  will  not  affect  the  vesication, 
it  will  rise  just  as  well,  hut  it  will  prevent  the 
absorption  of  the  cantharides.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  blister  with  cam¬ 
phor,  but  1  do  not  think  this  is  bettor  than  the 
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oiled  paper.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  these  things 
interpos^  between  the  skin  and  blister,  make  it  less 
efficacious ;  but  I  think  this  is  not  altogether  cor¬ 
rect,  for  I  remember  that  the  first  time  I  tried  the 
plan,  on  an  elderly  woman  in  this  hospital,  she 
declared  it  gave  her  much  more  pain  than  any  she 
had  on  before  ;  but,  though  I  do  not  believe  this,  I 
cannot  think  it  the  less  useful  for  the  paper. 

After  we  have  removed  the  blister  we  generally 
dress  the  parts  with  the  ccratum  cetacei,  or  some 
ether  simple  dressing;  you  will  find  the  following 
very  useful.  It  is  made  of  prepared  chalk,  oil,  and 
rose  water.  Those  portions  of  the  ointment  which 
adhere  to  the  blistered  surface  can  easily  be  re¬ 
moved.  This  is  also  a  very  good  application  : — 

R.  Zincl  oxydi,  pulv.  calamin.,  parte.s  ajqualcs; 
cerati  simplicis,  q.s.  misce.  ft.  ceratum. 

You  will  find,  also,  that  the  lapis  calamin.  is  a 
very  good  application ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  procure  it  genuine,  because  it  is 
scarce,  and  they  will  give  you  some  stuff  made  red 
with  oxide  of  iron. 

Bli.«ter8  rise  in  some  cases  much  more  readily 
than  in  others;  in  some  persons  it  is  difficult  lo  pro¬ 
duce  a  blister;  occasionally  the  fault  is  in  the 
quality  of  the  plaster,  and  your  remedy  under 
these  circumstances  is  very  easy;  but  the  cause 
may  often  be  found  in  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle, 
for  a  thick  cuticle  prevents  vesication.  If  cold  lotions 
have  been  used  successively,  or  liniments  and  stimu¬ 
lating  applications,  the  skin  is  then  hardened,  and 
blisters  will  not  rise.  If  theskin  be  thin  the  vesica¬ 
tion  is  very  rapid.  When  you  apply  a  blister  to 
the  body,  you  should  consider  the  constitution  of 
your  patient;  in  young  children,  you  must  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution,  it  should  be  removed  much 
earlier  than  in  the  case  of  an  adult that  is,  take  it 
off  in  two  or  three  hours;  if  left  on  eight  or  ten 
hours  it  will  ulcerate,  and  most  probably  slough. 
I  have  known  a  child  lose  its  life  from  the  too 
long  application  of  a  blister..  In  the  adult,  some 
parts  rise  quicker  than  in  others ;  and  in  people  of 
the  same  age  a  blister  will  rise  sooner  on  a  certain 
part,  in  one  case,  than  on  the  like  part  in  another 
case.  Also,  be  careful  in  applying  a  blister  where 
the  skin  is  thin.  Never  apply,  for  instance,  a 
blister  on  the  scrotum  ;  the  skin  is  very  thin  here. 
I  saw  a  man  nearly  die  from  such  an  application 
for  hydrocele.  One  was  admitted  into  this  hospital, 
in  a  high  state  of  fever,  and  with  delirium.  On 
an  examination,  all  these  symptoms  were  found  to 
arise  from  a  blister  on  the  scrotum.  You  will 
generally  heal  the  blister  immediately;  some,  how¬ 
ever,  advocate  keeping  it  o{>en,  as  by  dressing  its 
surface  with  stimulating  ointments,  as  the  ceratum 
cantharidis,  or  the  ceratum  sabina:  of  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  I  am  not  prone  to  titis  plan  ;  I  think  it 
much  better  to  apply  a  succession  of  blisters.  The 
open  blister  is  very  painful,  distresses  the  patient 
much,  and  disturbs  the  constitution ;  but,  if  you 
resolve  upon  keeping  it  open,  the  ceratum  cantha¬ 
ridis  is  decidedly  better  for  dressing  than  the 
ceratum  sabinm  ;  it  is  more  injurious  to  use  the 
latter  than  the  former;  for  savin,  as  you  know, 
when  taken  internally,  is  a  poison,  and  scarcely 
less  injurious  when  applied  to  the  cutis,  for  it  pro¬ 
duces  fever  and  many  other  distressing  symptoms 
by  the  absorption  of  the  poison  ;  it  may  even  pro¬ 
duce  infiammatiou  of  the  intestines.  It  is  this 
medicine  which  is  given  by  quacks  and  unprincipled 
people  to  produce  abortion.  I  have  opened  several 
women  wbo  have  evidently  died  from  the  effects  of 
this  poison. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  uses  of  blisters. 
Upon  the  application  of  a  blister  the  infiammation 
leaves  one  part  and  goes  to  another ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  a  case  of  chronic  gout  of  the  foot :  the  person 
has  gout  in  the  stomach ;  upon  the  latter  com- 
meocing  the  former  begins  to  disappear,  in  fact,  it 
leaves  the  foot  and  goes  to  the  stomach ;  as,  also, 
in  gonorrhoeal  infiammation  of  the  urethra,  the 
testes  begin  to  show  signs  of  infiammation.  When 
this  is  set  up  the  Inflammation  leaves  the  urethra, 
going  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  blister  plaster  applied  to  the  skin  produces 
inflararoatioo  of  that  part,  it  draws  the  blood  from 
the  neighbouring  textures,  and  thus  relieves  the 
original  seat  of  inflammation.  If  there  be  a  seton 
in  the  arm,  and  you  apply  a  blister  near,  yon  dry 


the  seton  up ;  and  this  proves  what  I  have  said. 
This  is  the  principle  ofapplying  blisters  as  counter- 
irritants.  Supposing  you  have  inflammation  of  a 
synovial  membrane,  which  you  wish  to  allay  in  this 
manner,  you  would  apply  the  blister  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  which,  drawing  the  fluid  from  those 
parts,  will  cure  it.  But,  in  judging  of  the  propriety 
of  this  course,  you  must  have  regard  to  the  state  to 
which  the  infiammation  has  advanced.  Never  ap¬ 
ply  a  blister  at  the  beginning  of  inflammation-^ 
never  in  its  acute  stage;  for  instartec,  if  there  be 
acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  knee,  the  application  of  a  blister  would  do  it 
much  barm,  and  add  considerably  to  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  as  the  two  might  join  ;  wait,  rather,  till  the 
acute  stage  1^  past.  If  it  be  acute  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  and  you  apply  a  blisterjj  you  do  harm, 
but  when  that  has  subsided  you  would  do  good. 

Another  question  to  be  eohsldered  ;  is,  where 
should  you  apply  the  blister  ?  Would  you  pat  It 
on  the  inflamed  part  Itself?  '  No;  if  the  iofiani- 
mation  be  in  the  knee,  do  ndt  a^ly  your  bfister  on 
the  knee  itself,  bat  near  it ;  tire  inflammation  de¬ 
scends  to  thekubcataiieous  itnictar>e,e»ciito  the  adi¬ 
pose  tissue.  Br.  Harrison  examined  a  casein  which 
a  blister  had  been  applied  to  the  side  when  the 
person  was  living,  and  he  actually  found  a  mark, 
corresponding  to  the  blister;  on  the  pleura;  the  in¬ 
flammation  had  descended  tHI  it  reached  that  part. 
Much,  then,  will  depend  on  whether  the  per¬ 
son  be  corpulent,  or  whether  there  be  much  adi¬ 
pose  substance  interposing  between  the  blister  and 
important  organs  beneath.  If  the  person  be  fat, 
you  may  apply  the  blister  on  the  knee ;  if  thin,  you 
must  not  apply  it  on  the  knee. itself.  If  there  be  in¬ 
fiammation  of  the  brain,  a  blister  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  will  greatly  aggravate  the  disease ;  it  should 
be  applied  on  the  neck.  I  need  not  enumerate  the 
cases  in  which  these  applications  will  be  useful,  as 
you  will  receive  the  necessary  instruction  in  that 
subject  in  the  ordinary  course  of  lectures  on  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  knee,  inflammation  of  the  brain 
after  injuries  of  the  head,  and  on  Inflammation  of 
the  joints..  In  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  they 
will  be  of  great  assistance. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  blisters  are 
only  useful  in  relieving  inflammation ;  they  are 
useful  in  many  other  ways :  for  instance,  you  have 
a  case  where  the  knee-joint  is  full  of  fluid,  there  is 
no  inflammation,  but  it  is  what  used  to  be  called 
hydrops  articuli — a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
capsular  ligament,  or  burs®  mucos®  :  you  apply  a 
blister  to  the  part,  by  the  time  this  is  healed  you 
find  half  the  fluid  gone ;  you  blister  again,  and, 
when  that  is  healed,  you  find  all  the  fluid  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  How  Is  this?  The  blister  stimulates- 
the  absorbents,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ab¬ 
sorbents  take  the  fluid  away,  whether  they  are  the  , 
small  veins  or  the  lyqiphatics.  I  heed  not  enter 
into  that  question  here ;  it  excites'  the  absorbents, 
whatever  they  be,  and  the  fluid  disappears;  it  does 
not  pass  off  by  the  8kin,.biit  as  I  have  stated,  B  ut  they 
act  beneficially  not  only  in  those  cases  where  serum 
is  effused,  but  also  where  inflammation  has  pro¬ 
duced  hard  lymph.  Mr.  Syrae,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  proposed  the  application  of  blisters  to  old 
ulcers  of  the  leg,  where  the  surrounding  parts  are 
indurated.  Now,  what  eauses  this  induration? 
Why,  bard  lymph  in  the  cellular  membrane  around 
the  ulcer.  He  puts  a  large  blister  all  round  the 
iricer,  and  be  says,  after  one  or  two  applications 
the  ulcers  heal.  The  first  effert  is  greater  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  leg,  bat  this  subsides,  and  is  followed 
by  absorption  of  the  lymph.  This  is  the  effect  of 
sticking-plaster  applied  in  the  same  manner ;  for, 
as  the  hard  lymph  is  absorbed,  the  ulcer  heals. 

It  has'  been  proposed  to  apply  blisters  with  the 
view  of  producing  absorption  of  abscesses.  I  have 
blistered  them,  and  ke{^  them  open,  bat  depend 
upon  it  that  pus  is  never  absorbed,  though  serum 
is  ;  and,  although  there  have  been  statements  made 
of  the  absorption  of  pna  aader  these  circumstances, 

I  do  not  believe  them.  Then  I  have  heard  of  ab¬ 
scesses  being  absorbed  by  blisters.  1  do  not  believe 
that  pus  is  ever  absorbed  so  as  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
blister.  And  were  they  abscesses  ?  1  have  seen 
cases  of  bubo  from  which  fluid  has  been  absorbed, 
but,  when  I  have  opened  such,  I  have  found  that 
which  was  supposed  to  be  pus  was  not  pus  at  all,  but 


serum.  A  patient  was  admitted  into  this  hospital 
with  swelling  over  the  sternum,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  an  abscess,  and  it  looked  like  an  abscess;  but 
when  I  opened  it  with  a  lancet  scrum  alone  cam  : 
out;  by-and-by  the  same  individual  had  another 
similar  swelling  of  another  part,  which  I  did  no*: 
open,  but  it  was  removed  by  blisters,  for  I  had 
no  doubt  of  the  case ;  but,  if  I  had  not  opened  the 
first,  I  should  very  likely  have  instanced  it  as  the 
example  of  the  absorption  of  an  abscess. 

1  stated  before  that  the  inflammation  caused  by 
a  blister  is  not  confined  to  the  surface,  but  descends 
to  the  subcutaneous  textures.  Now,  here  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  You  have  a  case  of  tumour  in  the  female 
breast,  caused  by  the  dilatation  of  one  of  the  lac¬ 
tiferous  tabes.  When  you  puncture  this  sero-cystic 
tumour  you  let  out  a  large  quantity  of  serum  with 
lymph  floating  in  it. 

This  tumour  may  be  dispersed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  stimulating  medicines  to  the  skin.  The  in¬ 
flammation,  as  I  believe,  descends  to  the  membrane 
of  which  the  tumour  is  composed,  and  causes  ab¬ 
sorption,  the  process  appearing  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  ettre  for  hydrpcele ;  the  injection  causes  in¬ 
flammation  6f  %he  tunica  vaginalis,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  absorption  ;  but  this  may  happen  without 
injection ;  an  accident  produces  inflammation,  and 
llie  patient  is  cured. 

Another  case,  fn  which  the  application  of  a 
blister  is  beneficial,  is  in  fracture  of  the  leg,  where 
the  union  is  slow.  A  blister  qnickly  produces 
union.  I  tried  it  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  tibia, 
and  it  did,  I  think,  hasten  union.  Bat  you  must 
know^  that  it  will  not  answer  where  the  bone  is  deep- 
seated,  as  the  femur,  bat  only  where  the  bone  is  sub- 
cutaneouso  It  facilitates  union  by  producing  inflam¬ 
mation,  not  only  of  the  skin,  but  deeper  parts.  There 
are  soihe  applications  which  answer  the  purposes  of 
blisters,  but  which  do  not  produce  vesication. 
Every  practitioner  has  some  stimulating  liniment 
which  he  uses,  and,  perhaps  the  liniment  of  one  Is 
as  good  as  the  favourite  of  another. 

The  liniments  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are,  first  the 
linimentum  saponis  comp.,  which  I  believe  is  worth 
nothing  as  a  stimulant.  It  is  good  where  much 
friction  is  required,  but  the  pulvis  amyli  is  equally 
good,  and,  besides,  it  does  not  diminish  the  friction, 
and  produces  no  chafing.  The  linimentum  cam¬ 
phor®  comp,  is  a  very  good  preparation ;  the  lini¬ 
mentum  ammoni®  fortius  is  exceedingly  good. 
There  is  a  quack  composition,  called  essence  of 
mustard,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  nothing  but 
turpentine  coloured;  but  it  is  a  very  excellent 
remedy  in  rheumatism.  It  inflames  the  skin  to  a 
certain  extent  without  producing  vesication; 
it  acts  not  only  locally,  but  constitutionally,  not 
merely  on  the  skin,  for  the  urine  smells  of  it 
strongly.  Turpentine  is  good  internally  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and,  therefore,  this  has  a  double  effect. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  absorption  of  the 
turpentine  is  often  succeeded  by  an  erythematous 
eruption,  like  that  produced  by  balsum  of  copaiba, 
at  other  times  it  produces  an  eruption  like  eczema. 
This  does  not  take  place  immediately,  but  after 
long  use ;  it  is  attended  with  a  little  fever  and  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  patient,  but  this  will  by-and-by 
subside. 

I  will  mention  an  application  which  I  have  much 
used,  and  you  will  find  it^  a  strong  and  useful 
liniment: — 

R.  01.  oliv®  5jss.,  acidi  sulph.  5  ss.  m.  et  adde 
ol.  terebinth.  3S8. 

This  makes  a  black  liniment ;  rub  it  on  the  skin 
with  a  piece  of  lint  twice  a  day.  It  is  excellent  for 
affections  of  the  joints.  'This  is  occasionally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  eruption,  but  very  seldom.  You  must 
not  neglect  to  tell  the  person  who  prepares  it,  to 
mix  the  oil  and  acid  well  together  jirgt,  and  then 
add  the  turpentine,  for,  if  the  acid  and  turpentine 
be  mixed  together  alone,  the  whole  will  take  fire. 
The  tartar  emetic  ointment  has  excellent  stimulant 
properties,  as  good  as  any  in  common  use ;  it  is 
made  thus 

R.  Ant,  potassi®  tart.  5  ij.,  cerati  cetacei  »». 
To  be  rubbed  in  for  one  or  two  days  till  the  part 
is  red;  after  a  time  you  have  an  eruption  of 
pimples ;  these  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  rub, 
or  you  will  produce  mischief.  I  knew  a  man  who 
lost  his  knee  by  this  aj^lication  being  rubbed  on 
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the  pustules  produced  by  the  former  application  of 
the  ointment.  A  woman,  too,  nearly  lost  her  ancle 
from  the  same  cause.  When  the  pustules  have 
entirely  disappeared,  then  you  may  reapply  the 
ointment.  Sometimes,  after  this  ointment  has  been 
used  for  some  time,  a  very  curious  effect  follows ; 
the  patient  is  seized  with  a  shivering,  and  a 
slight  attack  of  fever,  and  then  follows  an  erup¬ 
tion  all  over  the  body — a  pustular  eruption — just 
like  that  produced  by  rubbing  the  ointment  on  the 
skin ;  this  eruption  is  entirely  ecthymatous. 

I  remember  one  of  the  students  here  inoculating 
himself  with  the  matter  from  one  of  these  pustules, 
but  no  effect  followed. 

Many  of  the  liniments  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  useful  in  chronic  inflammation  ;  in  that  of  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  you  may 
often  apply  them  with  advantage ;  they  are  not, 
however,  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  because,  in 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  knee,  and  in  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  cartilages,  they  do  harm  instead  of 
good  ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  joints  that  they  do  good. 
If  you  use  them  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  you  must  always  take  care  not  to  make 
violent  friction,  which  will  only  tend  to  aggravate 
the  inflammation ;  but  use  just  so  much  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  application  penetrate  the 
surface  of  the  cuticle.  These  stimulating  liniments 
will  sometimes  answer  the  purposes  of  blisters  in 
reducing  the  inflammation  of  other  parts.  Thus, 
the  sero-cystic  tumour  of  the  breast,  which  I  said 
became  inflamed  from  the  application  of  the  blister, 
the  inflammation  extending  down  to  the  cyst, 
will  yield  to  the  following  liniment  also  spirits 
of  camphor,  ^iijss. ;  and  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis, 
Siiss.  A  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  this  is  put 
on,  and  afterwards  it  brings  on  inflammation,  but 
not  only  of  the  skin  but  also  deeper  in  the  breast; 
upon  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation  the  lini¬ 
ment  is  again  applied,  and  so  on  till  the  disease  is 
cured. 

A  strong  tincture  of  iodine  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  use  as  a  liniment  on  many  occasions  ;  vou  may 
opply  it  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The  tincture  of 
the  Pharmacopise  is  not  strong  enough.  Put  3  j. 
to  §j.  of  rectified  spirits,  and  paint  the  part  daily. 
When  there  is  much  inflammation  produced,  the 
application  should  be  omitted.  The  tincture  of 
iodine  is,  I  suspect,  absorbed  into  the  system.  You 
know  how  readily  the  iodine  is  absorbed  when  in¬ 
jected  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  it  is  tasted  in 
the  mouth  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  I  applied 
it  to  the  back  of  a  young  lady,  who  tasted  it 
soon  after;  now,  in  this  case  we  have  good 
evidence  of  absorption,  for  she  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  remedy,  nor  of  this  peculiarity  ;  but  she  had 
a  very  thin  cuticle. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane  of  the  knee,  I  generally  apply  the  tincture 
of  iodine  to  the  knee  very  freely  every  day.  I  have 
seen  it  produce  inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane  of  the  thigh,  and  then  of  the  whole  body. 

We  will  take  up  Setons  and  Maxa  at  our  next 
meeting. 
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ON  SOIIE  FORMS  OF  ETHER 
INHALERS. 

By  ALFRED  SMEE,  F.R.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  and  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Surgery,  4'C. 

Since  tlie  discovery  of  the  inhalation  of  ether 
has  been  communicated  to  the  world,  every  sur¬ 
geon  has  been  endeavouring  to  ascertain  that 
torm  of  apparatus  which  causes  it  to  act  most 
energeticaUy  upon  the  system,  and  which  can  be 
used  with  the  greatest  convenience  to  the 
patient. 

The  first  instrument  which  I  contrived  is  in 
the  form  of  a  large  pipe  filled  wdth  sponge.  This 
forms  a  handsome  and  convenient  apparatus,  but 
IS  disadvantageous,  inasmuch  as  the  sponge  in  the 
bowl  is  soon  apt  to  become  dry. 


The  next  idea  arising  from  this  was  to  make  a 
pipe  with  the  bowl  between  the  aperture  and  the 
patient’s  mouth,  and  emanating  from  that  again. 
I  was  led  to  use  a  bowl  containing  a  tube  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  bottom  to  admit  the  air.  Such  air 
instrument  would  consist  of  a  glass  vessel  having 
two  apertures ;  one,  opening  over  the  top,  is 
much  larger  than  the  o^er,  and  admits  a  tube 
ground  into  it,  and  extending  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  bottom,  like  that  of  my  ammonia  inhaler. 
Into  this  tube  a  stopper  is  groimd,  to  prevent 
escape  of  ether  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use. 
The  second  aperture  has  a  brass  cap  fixed  to  it, 
which  is  attached  to  a  flexible  tube,  to  which  Ls 
appended  the  ordinary  inhaling  and  exhaling 
valve.  This  forms  a  valuable  apparatus,  and. 


the  instrument-makers  teU  me,  is  much  liked  by 
surgeons. 

The  two  forms  of  inhalers  only  possess  the 
merit  of  convenience,  as  they  do  not  produce  the 
action  quicker  than  other  contri\  ances.  I  havb 
now  to  describe  a  device  whereby  the  rapidity  of 
action  is  much  enhanced  by  the  use  of  heat  to 
assist  the  vaporization  of  the  ether.  This,  to 
my  mind,  forms  by  far  the  most  convenient  form 
of  apparatus,  besides  being  one  in  which  the 
ether  produces  the  most  rapid  effects  upon  the 
bod}'.  The  mouthpiece  should  be  so  arranged 
that,  when  in  use,  the  ether  should  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  hot  chamber,  w'hich  may  be  easily 
accomplished  by  setting  it  more  obliquely  than 
the  case  of  the  subjoined  figure  : — 


DESCniPTION  OF  FIGURE. 

a.  Hot-water  chamber. 

h.  Aperture  with  screw. 

c.  Ether  chamber. 

d.  Aperture  to  admit  air  and  ether,  with  a 
screw,  to  be  employed  when  the  inhaler  is  not 
in  use. 

e.  Diaphragm. 

f.  Mouthpiece. 

g.  Expiratory  valve. 

h.  Inspiratory  valve. 

The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  current 
of  air  when  the  instrument  is  in  use.  Variations 
are  sometimes  made  in  this  instrument ;  the 
body  may  be  made  to  unscrew.  It  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  have  a  screw  at  the  mouthpiece,  to  enable 
a  nut  to  be  applied  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
ether  when  the  inhaler  is  not  required.  A  piece 
of  flexible  tube  may  be  attached  between  the 
mouthpiece  and  barrel,  though  I  myself  do  not 
much  fancy  the  arrangement,  and  greatly  prefer 
the  entire  inhaler  to  constitute  one  firm  mass. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MORE 
IMPORTANT  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
ERYSIPELAS,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

By  HENKY  SMITH,  M.B,.C.S., 

Late  House-Surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital. 


(Concluded  from  page  264.) 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment  of 
erysipelas,  and  shall  conclude  with  some  remarks 
on  the  means  of  preventing  its  spread. 

Although  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and  cases  are  so  frequently 
presenting  themselves  to  most  practitioners  in  this 
city,  and  in  the  other  large  towns  of  this  country, 
we  have  no  fixed  rules  laid  down  to  guide  us.  If 
any  one  takes  the  trouble  to  look  through  the 
writings  of  physicians  end  surgeons  on  this  point, 
which  have  been  accumulating  since  the  time  of 
Heberden,  Fordyce,  and  Wells,  he  will  be  particu- 
larly  struck  with  the  contrarieties  of  opinion  there* 
expressed,  and  the  opposite  plans  of  treatment  re¬ 
commended.  The  reason  for  this  diversity  of 
opinion  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  to  depend  upon 
circumstances ;  among  which  I  may  mention, 
that  the  disease  has  undoubtedly  put  on  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  at  different  periods,  as  other 
diseases  have  done,  and  that  medical  men  have  not 
by  any  means  atrreed  upon  the  true  nature  and 
essence  of  the  disorder.  In  addition,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  disease  has  been  treated  too  much 
as  erysipelas,  without  a  due  regard  to  symp¬ 
toms. 


For  how  is  it  possible,  without  these  circum¬ 
stances,  that  such  an  entire  opposition  of  opinion 
should  have  existed  on  such  an  importfint  subject ; 
important  not  only  among  ourselves,  as  medical 
practitioners,  but  the  public,  who  are  likely  to  be  the 
victims  of  this  disease,  and  who  have  a  right  to 
require  that  their  medical  attendants  should  em¬ 
ploy  that  mode  of  treatment  which  is  based  upon 
sound  reasoning  and  experience  ? 

When  we  come  to  treat  any  disease,  we  should 
first  consider  what  is  its  real  nature,  and  what  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  arisen.  If  it 
is  an  acute  disease  of  any  of  the  important  organs 
of  the  body,  brought  on  by  ordinary  causes,  and 
attacking  a  frame  hitherto  healthy,  we  know  how 
to  proceed— we  may  carry  on  our  treatment  boldly 
and  fearlessly,  according  to  rules  laid  down,  with 
success.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  find  a  patient 
labouring  under  an  affection  of  the  same  organ,  and 
can  trace  that  affection  to  the  action  of  some  de¬ 
leterious  poison  in  the  system,  the  symptoms  will  be 
of  a  different  character  j  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
torn  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  advance  more 
cautiously  with  our  remedies.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  add,  as  a  preface  to  my  remarks  on  the  treat- 
of  this  disease,  the  words  of  that  acute  observer 
Dr.  Graves:— “  When”  (says  he)  “you  are 
called  to  treat  a  case  of  erysipelas,  you  should  re¬ 
collect  that  it  is  a  disease  capable  of  exhibiting  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  amenable  to  no  fixed  line  of 
treatment,  and  requiring  for  its  management  all 
the  sagacity  and  skill  of  an  accomplished  prac¬ 
titioner.”  In  idiopathic  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face,  the  treatment  will  vary  greatly,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  many  cases  the  attack  is  so  mild 
that  we  have  little  to  do.  When  there  is  not  much 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  skin  alone  is 
affected,  the  patient  may  be  kept  in  bed  ;  a  purga¬ 
tive  to  unload  the  bowels,  and  some  simple  saline 
medicine,  may  be  prescribed.  This  will  generally 
be  sufficient;  but  the  majority  of  cases  are  more 
severe ;  in  such  there  is  great  febrile  disturbance, 
nausea,  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  and  great  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  face  and  head,  which  sometimes 
rapidly  increases  to  an  enormous  extent.  When 

called  to  such  a  case,  we  must  not  remain  idle _ we 

must  ascertain  the  business  and  habits  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  act  accordingly.  If  he  has  been  hitherto 
in  good  health,  and  the  pain  in  the  head  is  severe 
and  the  pulse  full,  some  would  employ  blood¬ 
letting  ;  but  that  remedy  should  be  dispensed 
with  if  possible  (particularly  in  London),  as  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  greater  state  of  depression. 
A  large  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  be 
given  with  benefit,  it  will  generally  bring  away  a 
large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  faeces;  afterwards  a 
saline  draught,  containing  from  fifteen  to  twepty 
minims  of  autimonial  wine,  may  be  repeated  every 
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three  or  four  hours,  and  the  case  must  he  carefully 
watched.  This  treatment  may  be  continued  whilst 
the  fever  is  high ;  but  if  the  pulse  becomes  more 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  tongne,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  covered  with  a  yellowish  brown  fur,  become 
dry,  and  there  be  other  evidences  of  exhaustion, 
five  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be 
added  to  the  draught.  This  will  generally  be 
serviceable,  and  relieve  the  depression.  If  further 
stimuli  be  required,  as  evidenced  by  quickness  of 
the  pulse  and  a  disturbance  of  the  sensorial  func¬ 
tions,  two  or  three  ounces  of  wine  may  be  given, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  bowels  should  be 
at  the  same  time  attended  to,  but  active  purging 
must  not  be  allowed.  The  best  local  application  in 
the  simpler  cases  is  flour,  as  it  is  easily  applied  and 
kept  on.  In  the  more  severe  forms,  when  there  is 
great  swelling  of  the  face,  warm  water,  applied  by 
means  of  linen  rags,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  will  be 
found  most  beneficial.  Occasionally,  when  there  is 
great  heat  of  surface,  cold  spirituous  lotions  will  be 
the  most  grateful  to  the  patient. 

But  if  we  meet  with  this  disease  in  an  individual 
whose  health  has  been  impaired,  either  by  want  or 
intemperance,  or  mental  anxiety,  symptoms  of 
depression  come  on  from  the  first.  The  colour  of 
the  afifected  part  is  of  a  dusky  red  j  the  patient  is 
dull,  and  requires  to  be  spoken  loudly  to ;  the 
tongue  is  foul,  and  soon  becomes  dry  ;  the  pulse  is 
rapid,  feeble,  and  irritable ;  delirium  sets  in  early, 
and  nervous  symptoms  predominate.  In  such  a 
case  we  most  give  stimuli  immediately,  and  with 
no  sparing  hand.  We  may  be  sure  that  we  are 
going  on  the  right  track,  if  such  symptoms  exist, 
and  very  many  of  the  cases  treated  at  our  hospitals, 
and  amongst  the  poor,  present  this  form.  Wine 
must  be  given  in  liberal  quantities :  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  form  of  stimulus  generally,  but,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  porter  or  gin, 
we  must  allow  him  the  same.  He  will  take  it 
readily,  and  it  will  do  him  more  good.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  give  him  more  solid  stimuli, 
such  as  arrowroot,  beef-tea,  and  jelly.  These  should 
be  given  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with  his 
favourite  liquor.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  very  irritable  and  refuses  everything ;  we 
must  counteract  this  morbid  state,  and  a  very  use¬ 
ful  combination  will  be  found  in  small  doses  of 
laudanum  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  three 
minims  of  the  former  to  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  latter 
in  an  ounce  of  water,  or  in  the  effervescing  draught. 
I  have  often  seen  this  of  great  use  in  stopping  the 
vomiting,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it 
when  this  symptom  occurred  in  the  patients  of 
King's  College  Hospital.  If  delirium  be  a  pro¬ 
minent  symptom,  and  there  is  sleeplessness  and  ner¬ 
vous  tremor  of  the  hands,  a  larger  amount  of 
stimuli  will  be  required  ;  and  it  will  be  a  question 
whether  opium  should  be  given  :  if  the  patient  gets 
no  sleep,  but  passes  his  nights  in  delirium,  if  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  great  congestion  within 
the  head,  and  with  these,  nervous  symptoms 
are  apparent,  opium  may  be  given  with  pro¬ 
priety.  It  undoubtedly  must  be  given  with 
caution,  and  not  without  due  discrimination. 
From  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  muriate  of  mor¬ 
phia  will  remove  the  delirium,  procure  sleep,  and 
refresh  the  patient,  and  in  many  cases  save  his  life. 
I  have  seen  this  preparation,  given  in  a  large  dose, 
remove  delirium  when  the  patient  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  very  difficult 
to  manage. 

As  delirium  is  an  important  symptom  in  this 
disease,  as  in  many  others,  and  requires  great  care 
in  its  treatment,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  it  more 
especially.  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  find  it 
appear  until  two  or  three  days  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  disease.  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  mistake  this  symptom,  and,  merely  because  it  is 
delirium,  put  it  down  to  the  wrong  cause.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  persons  are  too  liable  to 
ascribe  it  to  active  congestion,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  when  none  such  exists, 
and  treat  it  accordingly.  As  an  instance,  I  will 
quote  a  case  which  happened  to  a  physician  of  my 
own  acquaintance.  He  was  attending  a  patient 
with  erysipelas;  delirium  came  on;  my  friend,  who, 
I  suppose,  was  rather  of  an  antiphlogistic  turn, 
pulled  out  a  lancet  and  bled  the  poor  wretch; 


death  ensued  almost  directly  from  the  eflTeets  of  the 
bleeding.  A  pint  of  wine  would  probably  have 
saved  the  patient.  We  must  recollect,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  that  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is 
poisoned ;  that  this  poisoned  fluid  is  perverting  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  producing  this  delirium. 
The  heart  also,  although  in  most  cases  more  irrita¬ 
ble,  is  weaker  and  sends  a  less  quantity  of  blood  to 
the  brain.  The  object,  then,  in  the  treatment  of 
this  symptom  is  threefold  ;  to  alter  the  composition 
of  the  blood ;  to  increase  the  action  but  not  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  heart;  and  to  allay  undue  excitability 
of  the  brain.  The  first  and  second  points  we  shall 
gain  by  giving  stimulants,  and  the  third  by  the 
judicious  exhibition  of  opiates.  Notwithstanding 
the  majority  of  such  cases  require  stimulating 
treatment,  it  would  be  wrong  to  adopt  the  same 
plan  in  all  cases  of  delirium,  without  duly  consider¬ 
ing  the  particular  case.  If  the  patient  is  of  a  full 
habit  of  body,  and  hitherto  healthy,  and  the  local 
affection  more  severe,  delirium  of  an  active  kind 
comes  on.  The  head  is  hot;  the  tongue  white, but 
not  dry  ;  the  pulse  below  100,  full  and  firm ;  and  the 
symptoms  of  general  depression  are  wanting.  In 
such  a  case  we  should  do  wrong  to  give  wine  or 
ammonia.  The  hair  must  be  cut  off" ;  the  patient 
must  be  freely  purged  with  calomel,  and  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  head.  Cold  lotions,  assi¬ 
duously  applied,  will  be  found  useful.  Opiates 
must  not  be  given,  as  there  is  probably  some  active 
congestion  or  inflammation  within  the  head. 

Coma  is  another  symptom  to  be  considered  in 
this  form  of  the  disease  ;  it  frequently  occurs,  and 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  a  bad  symp¬ 
tom,  and  requires  strong  measures.  Probably 
some  eflfusion  has  taken  place  in  the  lateral 
ventricles,  or  beneath  the  membranes.  If  the 
coma  be  profound,  we  must  trust  more  to  external 
than  internal  remedies.  A  blister  between  the 
shoulders,  and  mustard  poultices  to  the  thighs,  will 
sometimes  succeed,  but  the  most  efficient  remedy  is 
turpentine,  either  in  the  form  of  enema,  or  given  by 
the  mouth.  In  every  case  of  coma,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  whether  from  the  presence  of  worms  in 
the  bowels,  from  the  poison  of  typhus,  or  from  a 
knock  on  the  head,  turpentine  enemata  are  most 
beneficial.  In  cases  where  coma  of  an  obstinate 
character,  together  with  other  threatening  symp¬ 
toms,  come  on  during  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 
Dr.  Copland  strongly  recommends  the  in¬ 
ternal  use  of  turpentine.  A  very  interesting 
case  is  mentioned  by  him  in  his  “  Dictionary  of 
Medicine,”  where  a  young  woman  was  evidently 
rescued  from  death  by  this  remedy.  If  the 
erysipelas  of  the  head  is  the  consequence  of 
some  injury,  the  disease  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
more  severe,  and  require  more  active  interference, 
as  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  suppuration  and 
sloughing,  and,  in  addition,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  injury,  more  or  less  severe,  which  has  caused 
the  affection ;  for  it  frequently  supervenes  upon 
severe  scalp  wounds  or  compound  fractures  of  the 
skull ;  and  the  danger  is  greater  in  consequence  of 
the  patient  having  undergone  some  depletion,  and 
having  been  kept  very  low. 

We  must  treat  the  disease  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  should  treat  the  idiopathic  variety ;  but  the 
chief  thing  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  out 
for  suppuration  under  the  integuments.  When 
there  is  matter  it  will  be  indicated  by  an  increase 
in  the  symptoms,  and  by  a  soft  puffy  feel ; 
an  incision  should  be  made,  and  this  will 
be  found  to  relieve  any  jirgent  symptoms  which 
may  result  from  the  confinement  of  the  matter.  If 
there  is  merely  great  redness  and  tension  of  the 
part,  an  incision  should  be  made,  or,  if  the  patient 
should  object  to  this  proceeding,  leeches  may  be 
applied  with  great  benefit. 

These  traumatic  cases  sometimes  prove  rapidly 
fatal,  from  the  circumstances  I  have  just  mentioned ; 
I  have  seen  a  woman  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease 
within  forty-eight  hours.  She  was  a  drunkard, 
and  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  Erysipelas 
appeared  around  a  scalp-wound ;  the  disease  put 
on  a  very  severe  form ;  she  miscarried  in  the  height 
of  it,  and  died  almost  instantly  from  the  shock, 
without  losing  an  ounce  of  blood.  I  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  her,  but  before  I  could  arrive  she  died. 

I  have  now  considered  the  treatment  of  the 


disease  when  it  affects  the  head,  and  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  treatment  of  those  forms  of  erysipelas 
which  attack  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  bat, 
before  I  do  do  so,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  treatment 
just  recommended  is  that  which  I  have  seen  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  which  I  have  myself  adopted,  chiefly 
amongst  hospital  patients,  and  amongst  the  poor 
of  this  city ;  so  that  it  will  probably  not  suit  all 
classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  no  one 
disease  is  it  more  necessary  to  investigate  the  pre¬ 
vious  condition  and  habits  of  the  patient ;  for,  if 
this  caution  be  neglected,  symptoms  will  arise 
which  will  perplex  us,  and  for  which  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  account.  Cases  will  come  under  our 
notice  which  will  require  a  line  of  treatment  totally 
different  from  one  another.  To  show  how  necessary 
these  precautions  are,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
tlie  reader  to  the  Lancet  of  September  12th,  1846, 
where  he  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  erysipelas  by  Dr.  William  Munk,  who  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  physician  of  discernment.  He  has  there 
brought  forward  three  cases  of  the  disease,  totally 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  symptoms,  and 
requiring  quite  an  opposite  treatment.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  each  patient  owed  his  life  to  the  judicious 
and  rational  treatment  which  was  pursued  by  Dr. 
Munk  and  his  colleagues. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  trunk  or  extremities, 
there  is  always  a  much  greater  disposition  in  the 
disease  to  spread,  and,  in  consequence,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  body  becomes  involved.  There  is 
also  a  greater  tendency  to  disorganization  of  the 
tissues;  and  in  most  cases  which  attack  the  extre¬ 
mities  this  will  take  place,  unless  measures  are 
taken  to  prevent  it.  The  surgeon,  therefore,  has 
ampler  scope  to  apply  his  skill,  than  if  the  disease 
were  situated  on  the  head ;  although  the  disease,  on 
whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is  situated,  requires 
much  the  same  general  treatment,  yet,  as  it  as¬ 
sumes  such  various  and  serious  aspects,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  tliose  methods  which  call  for  a  correct 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  of  the  very  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  surgery,  will  be  required. 

In  simple  erysipelas  of  the  trunk  or  of  an  extre¬ 
mity,  where  the  skin  alone  appears  to  be  affected, 
and  the  constitutional  signs  are  not  at  all  severe, 
the  same  means  may  be  used  as  above  recommended. 
Some  simple  application  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  the  bowels  and  skin  should  be  attended 
to;  these  mild  attacks  are  frequently  seen  after 
injuries.  But,  when  the  disease  puts  on  a  more 
severe  character,  more  active  means  must  be  used. 

Without  involving  the  cellular  tissue  to  a  great 
extent,  the  inflammation  may  nevertheless  run  on 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance  be  severe.  If  it  is  the  lower  extremity  which 
is  affected,  the  whole  of  the  limb  from  the  toes  to 
the  knee  is  red  and  swollen;  it  becomes  much  larger 
than  the  other,  the  skin  is  tense,  and  the  patient  is 
complaining  of  great  pain.  The  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  yellowish-white  fur,  and  the  secretions  are 
disordered.  In  such  a  case  the  patient  should  be 
well  purged  with  calomel  and  jalap  ;  and,  if  there 
is  much  febrile  excitement,  a  saline  draught,  with 
some  antimonial  in  it,  may  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours.  The  limb  should  be  raised  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
surrounded  with  flannels  wrung  out  in  hot  water, 
and  covered  over  with  oiled  silk  ;  these  should  be 
frequently  changed.  We  should  not  forget  the 
position  of  the  limb,  as  this  is  an  essential  point, 
and  very  often  overlooked  by  the  attendant. 

By  these  means  well  applied,  we  shall  find  that 
the  inflammation  will  often  quickly  subside ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  patient  has  had  his  system  lowered  by 
some  depressing  cause :  he  is  a  drunkard,  or  he 
has  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  with  the  disease 
upon  him.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  state  of  things 
is  different :  the  colour  of  the  affected  part  is 
dusky,  the  inflammation  has  a  great  tendency  to 
spread,  and  the  patient  complains  of  languor;  his 
tongue  is  brown  ;  the  pulse  is  weak,  and  ranges 
from  100  to  130.  This  state  of  things  requires 
stimulants  :  ammonia  and  wine  should  be  given ; 
and  broth,  beef- tea,  and  jelly  should  be 
allowed.  To  prevent  the  inflammation  from 
spreading,  we  fortunately  have  a  remedy  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver ;  the  limb  should  be  surrounded 
with  aline;  and  as  it  is  a  point  which  has  been 
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much  disputed,  as  to  whether  the  lunar  caustic  is 
really  serviceable  in  stopping  the  inflammation,  I 
will  willingly  add  my  humble  testimony  to  its 
good  effect.  I  have  lately  been  irl  the  habit  df 
applying  it  to  nearly  every  case  of  erysipelas  at¬ 
tacking  the  extremities  ;  I  have  had  a  great  hiany 
opportunities  of  doing  so,  and  I  havC  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  It  is  a  most  '  useful 
remedy;  and  that  the  surgeon  who  neglects  Its 
use  rejects  one  of  the  ineans  which  are  senice- 
able  in  rescuing  his  patient  from  death  or  a  pro¬ 
tracted  illness.  I  have  seldom  seen  ft  fail  to  do 
some  good,  when  it  is  applied  properly  and  fn 
proper  cases.  If  proper  cases  are  not  selected,  or  If 
it  is  carelessly  applied,  we  shall  be  disappointed. 

I  believe  it  is  only  in  those  cases  unattended  with 
suppuration  or  sloughing  that  it  will  be  right  to 
appiyit;  and  the  solid  stick,  dipped  in  water, 
should  be  well  rubbed  upon  the  hwddt  (hii  Hi- 
famed  surface  itself,  to  the  extent' of  an  inch  dr! 
more;  and  also  beyond  thO  line  df  redness;  It 
should  be  so  applied  as  to  capse  In  edchar  atioond 
the  part ;  and  it  will  be  ne'd^sary,  in  order  to  jprd- 
duce  this,  to  press  it  stf^ngfly  dh'  thd  "pdft'Iof  two 
or  three  minutes.  ,  *  '  >  n 

Some  parties,  whij  fari<^  j^fajlji;  'j«it'  draw  ihe 
stick  around  the  jiart frbm  the  fh- 
flamed  surface,  a,nd  only Wak^  a  'blackish  ring; 
this  is  of  very  littl^^lise,' and  will  dnly  bring  dis- 
credit  on  the  remedy.  ;  Ihe  liinb,  of  inflammation 
wherever  it  is,  mudt  by' tjuite  surrounded  ;  and,  if 
there  are  inflam  W  lyniphatics  running  up  the  limb, 
the  caustic  should  be  ai^plfed  along  Over  them. 

When  the  caustic  is  applied, in  this  way,  and  in 
proper  cases,  we  shall  be  rarely  disappointed  in  its 
effect :  for,  although  it  may  fall  In  some  cases  to 
arrest  the  disease  totally,  and  the  inflammation  may 
extend  beyond  the  line,  it  will  not  extend  far.  I 
have  particularly  noticed  this  fact  in  several  cases, 
in  which  the  remedy  has  apparently  failed,  al¬ 
though  in  reality  it  has  not  failed  to  localize  the 
inflammation. 

Baron  Larrey  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  a 
much  more  heroic  remedy  on  the  same  principle. 
He  applied  the  actual  cautery  around  the  diseased 
surface,  so  as  to  make  a  slough  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  proved  highly  successful.  An  English 
surgeon,  who  has  practised  on  the  Continent,  tells 
me  that  he  has  seen  it  used  in  cases  of  erysipelas 
with  great  benefit ;  but  Englishmen  do  not  like 
their  bodies  to  be  burned  with  redhot  iron. 

Various  topical  remedies  have  been  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  inflammation  and' 
soothing  the  port ;  amongst  these  are  lotions,  warm 
and  cold,  medicated  with  various  stimulating  and 
sedative  drugs;  mercurial  ointment  has  also  been 
strongly  recommended,  I  believe  first  by  Velpeau. 
That  which  I  have  usually  seen  applied  is  simple 
warm  water.  If  it  be  well  applied,  it  generally 
proves  most  grateful  to  a  patient,  and  reduces  the 
inflammation  in  a  short  time;  and  I  cannot  see  the 
same  objection  in  the  use  of  warm  fomentations  as 
Mr.  Nunneley  does.  He  says— “  As  warmth  and 
moisture  increase  the  action,  in  a  part,  and  relax  it 
as  well  as  augment  tlie  quantity  of  blood  in  it,  in 
the  early  stages  of  ecpipelas  they  are  decidedly  in¬ 
jurious,  by  encouraging  the  disposition  toeff’usion; 
and  at  a  latter  period,  from  their  tendency  to  keep 
up  suppuration,  they  should  be  avoided.'*  It  is 
very  true  that  warmth  increases  the  action  in  a; 
part,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  determined 
more  blood  to  the  part  in  a  healthy  state;  buti 
much  question  whether  it  acts  in  the  same  manner 
when  the  part  is  highly  inflamed.  It  may  be  true 
in  theory,  but  I  think  not  in  practice,  for  how  is  it 
that  we  so  often  see  the  good  effects  of  warm  fomen¬ 
tations  ?  On  the  next  day,  after  their  application, 
we  find  the  limb  much  diminished  in  size,  the  red¬ 
ness  abated,  and  the  pain  much  allayed.  Therefofe, 
I  do  not  think  that  warm  fomentations  ode  rife- 
cidedly  injurious,  but,  on  the  Cbntttryj  are  highly 
serviceable.  As  to  cold  lotions,  I  have  hot  "fre¬ 
quently  seen  them  used,  except  when  the  sial'p  is 
affected  ;  and  I  think  I  never  applied  theih  inyself 
but  once,  and  this  one  trial  was  sufficient  td  cansd 
me  to  reject  them.  A  woman,  about  forty,  had  a 
large  patch  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  aroihid 
an  ulcer  on  the  leg.  The  -part'  was  bnt  afic| 
painful,  and  she  had  tried  Varldtfif 'bijitmbnte,  bni 


none  had  relieved  her ;  I  ordered  a  cold  lotion  to 
be  applied :  In  48  hours  all  the  inflammation  had 
disappeared,  and  she  congratulated  herself  on  the 
speedy  relief, and  thanked  me  greatly.  On  the  second 
day  from  this,  she  was  seized  with  most  violent 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face;  she  sufibred  se- 
,verely,but.eventually  recovered.  I  attributed  this 
to  m^ta^asis,  as  the  inflammation  in  the  leg  so  sud¬ 
denly  disappeared,  and  that  in  the  head  and  fac6 
deveioiped  itsglf  so  quickly.  She  was  not,  as  far  ^ 
X  cimfd  jud^,  exposed  to  any  contagion,  and  I  was 
attending  hier  in  her  own  house. 

Mercbriad  ointment  I  have  never  seen  applied  for 
this  disease;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  nasty  applica¬ 
tion,  aird  the  benefit  which  has  resulted,  where  it 
has  been  used,  seems  to  have  been  derived  more 
stifle  action  of  merctiiy  on  the  system 
tbariTfont  the  ointment  itself. 

My. .much  respected  friend,  I>r;  Davies,  of  Herf- 
Ibtd,;  fe^i^bdbk  on  Pathblo^  and  Surgery',” 
Vfhifiti  fedhfafns  some  Interesting  and- useful  farts, 
strottgly  Teebmmends  tincture  of  iodine  to  be 
paintea  tbe  part.  He  bgs  related  some  in¬ 
stances  ^here  it  was  eminently  successful,  and 
where  ^^eedy  alleviation  of  the  symptoms’  took 
place  that  jt  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  other 
cause.  Although  I  have  not  seen  this  application 
used  much  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  I  have  seen  great 
benefit  from  its  use  in  other  forms  of  inflammation. 
The  strength  of  the  tincture  Dr.  Davies  recom¬ 
mends  is  9ij.  of  iodine  to  §j.  of  spirit. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  local  applications,  whilst 
considering  the  less  serious  forms  of  erysipelas,  as 
it  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  that  they  are  of  the  most 
service. 

Collections  of  matter,  as  I  before  stated  in  a 
former  paper,  are  liable  to  form  after  the  severity 
of  the  disease  has  been  reduced ;  these  should  be 
opened,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  look 
after  and  prevent  others  from  forming.  A  bandage, 
evenly  applied,  will  be  useful  for  the  latter  purpose. 

When  the  disease  puts  on  a  more  severe  form, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  and  other  parts  are  aflbeted, 
more  care  and  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  are 
required.  When  the  cellular  tissue  is  much  afiected, 
there  is  a  great  liability  to  the  formation  of  large 
quantities  of  matter,  and  the  parts  become  quickly 
involveid  in  sloughing,  and  great  disorganization 
of  the  tissues  takes  place.  In  conjunction  with 
these  local  symptoms  there  is  great  constitntlonal 
distress^.  It  is  the  object  of  the  surgeon  to  prevcTit 
this  mischief.  If  we  are  called  early  to  a 'ca^e'pf 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  we!  hiay  do  much  good. 
The  part,  perhaps,  is  enofmou4ly  swollen,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  crylpg  out  for  some  relief,  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  severe,  knd  evidently  caused  and 
aggravated  by  the  local  affection.  The  best  plan 
is  to  follow  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Copland 
Hutchinson,  and  now  so  much  adopted,  namely, 
that  of  making  incisions.  This  may  be  done  before 
there  is  any  matter,  as  the  object  of  these  incisions 
is  not  only  to  let  out  matter  when  formed,  but  to 
prevent  its  formation,  if  possible.  Therefore,  if  the 
swelling  is  great,  and  the  part  is  puffy,  pits  slightly 
on  pressure,  and  gives  a  sensation  of  resistance  to 
the  finger,  we  may  make  an  incision  through  the 
skin  and' cellular  tissue;  free  bleeding  will  take 
place,  and  will  greatly  relieve  the  p^ain'  and  ten¬ 
sion.  The  part  may;  be  afferwards  Well  fomented 
with  '  hot  W'ateij'.^’ah'd,  If  'bdssrbie, 'il^  shPiiTd  be 

er  tlie'  body. 

The.  cellular  tfssufe/'In  sdeii'a'td^e  as  I  have  just 
mentioned;  Into'  will  'be  found  hard, 

“^<yT»y^and 4tifiltrat!^d‘S*ith  Bufd:'  Tn  thls  state  of 
(nltigs  the  jrfidiioirs  Will  'be  ■  A  dpan-^ 

otbbr  fluids  will  be  evia^juated, 
the  puffitt^is^and  sft^llinW'wijrdjsappeaf;  and  the 
best  rrau its  will  follow;  •  It  may  be  nhcessary  only  to 
make  incisidns  Oncej  'htaf,  sometimes,  ther  infliaili- 
■  oh  and'inVOlvesVsoSie 

other  ^rt.  Or  gVeait -swh'lling  and  tensfort  'ttiay  he 
found  to  be  present  at  the  part  wliere’inclslons  wefe 
made :  it  may  be  necessary  at  the  next  visit,  then, 
**  .'J®  I*  *be  case,  to  repeat  the  incisions, 

and  w^snould  not  allow  the  feelings  of  ihe  patient 
to  prevent  ns  from  following  this  course,  as  it  may 
,  w  the  means  of  saving  life  or  limb. 

■  At  the  same  time  we  must  attend  to  the  general 
Byniptoms ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  if 


there  is  much  fever,  with  a  full  pulse  and  white 
tongue,  saline  medicines  with  antimonials  may  be 
given  ;  but  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  symptoms 
of  depression  come  on  soon,  we  must  give  stimuli, 
and  in  some  cases  a  large  quantity  will  be  necessary*; 
if  there  is  sleeplessness  and  delirium,  tincture  of 
opium  or  muriate  of  morphia  should  be  given. 

In  some  severe  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
we  may,  by  early  and  active  measures,  prevent  the 
formation  of  matter,  but  suppuration  in  various 
parts  will  take  place  early;  sometimes  the 
matter  is  snperficial,  sometimes  deep;  it  should  be 
evacuated  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  otherwise  it 
will  burrow,  and  ugly  sores  and  sinuses  will  be  the 
result. 

I  will  quote  briefly  a  case  of  the  kind  I  have  been 
considering,  which  was  under  my  care;  it  will 
illustrate  the  good  effect  of  early  and  frequent  in¬ 
cisions,  and  of  the  use  of  stimuli  and  opiates.  I  was 
sent  for  some  time  ago  to  see  a  middle-aged  man,  of 
a  pretty  good  constitution,  but  a  free  drinker.  I 
found  him  lying  in  bed,  with  the  whole  of  the  left 
lower  extremity  more  or  less  involved  in  erysipe¬ 
latous  Inflammation;  the  leg,  especially  at  the 
lower  part,  was  much  swollen  ;  the  parts  about  the 
foot  and  ancle  were  of  a  livid  red  colour,  puffy, 
slightly  mdematous,  and  hard  to  the  touch.  The 
lymphatics  along  the  thigh  were  much  swollen; 
he  was  in  great  agony,  and,  when  I  entered  his 
room,  he  earnestly  besought  me  to  relieve  his  pain. 
His  countenance  was  anxious ;  the  pulse  was  rapid 
and  irritable ;  he  had  had  no  sleep,  and  he  aftir- 
gether  appeared  in  a  most  deplorable  conditioii. 
He  bad  been  attended  by  a  medical  man  who  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  case, 
as  he  merely  applied  some  lotions  to  the  part. 

I  immMiately  made  two  or  three  long  and  dee{> 
incisions  in  the  most  swollen  and  inflamed  part ; 
the  cellular  tissue  was  found  to  be  hard  and  much 
infiltrated.  Free  bleeding  was  allowed  to  go  on, 
and  the  limb  was  wrapped  in  hot  flannels ;  am¬ 
monia,  and  a  quart  of  porter  was  allowed  him,  and 
a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  was  prescribed. 

On  the  next  morning  I  found  him  tossing  about 
in  the  bed  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  condition  ;  he  had  not  slept ;  he  would 
not  allow  the  nurse  or  his  wife  to  give  him  his 
opiate,  and  they  could  do  nothing  with  him.  See¬ 
ing  that,  if  he  could  get  no  sleep,  he  must  die,  I 
gave  him  myself  half  a  grain  of  morphia.  This 
had  the  desired  effect ;  lie  slept  for  some  time,  and 
in  a  few  hours  be  had  become  rational.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  repeated  the  morphia  at  night. 

On  the  next  day  his  general  symptoms  were 
better,  but  there  was  great  swelling  and  puffiness 
about  the  ancle,  and  it  was  evident  that  further  in¬ 
cisions  were  required;  T,  therefore,  made  two  or  three 
over  the  most  swollen  parts;  On  the  following  day 
there  was  again  great  tension  and  swell! ng,^and  the 
Colour  of  the*  affected  part  was  dark  and  unhealthy. 
I  again  used  the 'iknife  two  or  three  times,' and 
found  the  ceHnlar  tissue  much  in  the  same  state, 
biitthereWas  no  matter.  As  he  vvas  weak  he  was 
drdered  brandj^  and  beer,  and  an  opiate  at  night. 
The  swelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  much 
subsided,  but  yet  the  disease  seemed  determined  to 
stick  to  the  ancle  and  foot;  I  was  obliged  to  make 
incisions  into  those  parts  two  or  three  times  after¬ 
wards;  these  had  the  desired  effect;  no  SloUghiiig 
either  of  skin  or  cellular  tissue  took  place ;  he  re- 
inaihed  in  a  weak  state  for  several  days,  but  by 
allowing  him  plenty  of  brandy  and  beer  he  re¬ 
covered,  and  before  the  end  of  a  month  was  able 
to  come  and  see  meat  my  own  residence. 

■  1  have  never  attended  a  case  which  gave  me  So 
iirtidi'  satisfaction  as  this;  for,  combined  with 
a  severy  -local  disorder,  there  were  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  constitutional  symptoms.  It  i»  evident 
that  his  lift;  was  saved  by  an  active  application  of 

;  those  general  and  local  means  which  medical  atid 
:  surgical  art  has  afforded  us.  .  ;  ■ 

■  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  this  disease;  when 

suppuration  has  already  taken  place  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  tissues  have  become  involved  !in 
sloughing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  great  care 
and  watchfulness.  ;.i 

Sometimes  cases  come  under  our  notice, -in  the 
hospitals,  where  really  nothing  can  be  hoped  for.  I 
have  seen  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremity;  in  one 
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casAj  a  complete  bag,  as  it  were,  of  pus ;  and,  in  an 
another,.  I  have  seen  it  almost  one  black  and  dis¬ 
organized  licap  of  tissue.  VVe  may  alleviate  symp¬ 
toms,  but  such  cases  will  generally  prove  fatal.  In 
less  serious  cases,  although  much  mischief  is  already 
-'dowe,  we  may  be  of  great  service.  If  there  be  a  soft 
feeling  to  the  finger,  in  any  part  implicated, 
we  mnst  immediately  make  a  free  incision  ;  this 
will  allow  any  matter  or  disorganized  tissue  to 
escape.  Sometimes  matter  will  be  found  diiTused 
under  the  integuments  of  a  great  part  of  a  limb, 
land  the  irritation  and  exhaustion  it  occasions  will 
be  excessive.  By  making  a  free  incision  we  relieve 
the  part,  and  thus  lessen  the  general  disturbance. 
It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  carry  the  knife  deeply, 
as  the  matter  may  burrow  to  a  great  extent,  and 
;be  confined  under  the  fasciae,  or  even  the  muscles. 
.1  have  seen  it  necessary  to  carry  the  knife  quite 
^rough  the  substance  of  a  large  muscle,  before  the 
matter  could  be  liberated.  After  these  incisions  we 
may  first  use  warm  fomentations,  and  subsequently 
a  common  linseed  poultice ;  or,  if  there  is  much 
sloughing,  the  yeast  ponltice,  or  one  containing  the 
Uncture  of  myrrh,  will  be  found  useful  in  hasten¬ 
ing  the  separation  of  the  dead  parts, 

IVe  must  at  the  same  time  pay  attention  to  the 
genera)  symptoms;  there  i%  in  these  cases  great 
prostration  of  the  whole  system  :  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  feeble, the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and  delirium 
of  a  low  character  sets  in.  In  such  cases  we  must 
support  the  patient  with  stimuli  chiefly  in  the 
shape  of  wine;  a  large  quantity  will  frequently  be 
required,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sinking.  If 
the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  efiervescing  draught, 
containing  twenty  minims  of  sp.  amm.  aromat., 
with  tbree  minims  of  tinct.  opii,  may  be  given  ; 
or,  if  vomiting  continues,  creosote  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered. 

But,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  care,  we  shall 
often  lose  a  patient  when  attacked  with  severe 
phlegmonous  erysipelas.  The  constitution  will  not 
be  able  to  rally  against  the  profuse  discharges  aud 
the  great  sloughiug  of  the  tissues,  which  will  take 
place,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  When  the  case  is 
about  to  terminate  fatally,  the  patient  gradually  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  exhaustt  d ;  he  does  no-t  benefit 
from  the  stimuli  that  are  given  him ;  he  lies  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  and  does  not  appear  to  suffer  pain ; 
.the  pulse  ranges  from  120  to  140,  and  is  very 
feeble;  the  respirations  become  more  rapid;  tlie 
colour  of  the  affectefi  part  becomes  dusky  ;  nervous 
tremors  of  the  hands  are  noticed,  and  the  com¬ 
plexion  changes  to  a  jaundiced  hue  ;  this  latter  is 
an  important  symptom,  first  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mx.  Fergussou,  and,  when  it  happens  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  erysipelas,  we  may  be  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  are  to  lose  our  patient.  In  addition  to 
tliese  symptoms,  there  may  bo  uncontrollable 
diarrhuea,  ^mpanitic  distention  of,  the  abdomen, 
and  reteution  of  urine,  an4  the  patient  sinks  from 
simple  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  respecUngjncisions,:,  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  making  them  hsve-,becn  .reepm-' 
mended.  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Baile,  i  and  Mr. 
Guthrie,  have  advised  and  practised  long:incisions, 
the  mere  mention  of  which,  without  the  experience, 
would  be  sufficient,  I  should  lliiiik,  to  frighten 
must  persons.  I  have  not  seen  them  employed, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  prudent  to  use  such 
heroic  means, as  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood  must 
necessarily  be  lost  when  such  incisions  are  made 
and  the  patient,  who  is  quite  in  an  opposite  con¬ 
dition  to  that  which  demands  blood-letting,  wi)l  be 
much  lowered  by  the  proceeding.  Any  one  who 
reads  Mr.  Lawrence’s  cases  cannot  fail  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  death  of  some  of  his  patients  w^s 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood,  lost  from  such 
wounds. 

“  One,  two,  or  more  incisions,  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  in  such  situations  as  to  give. most 
ready  egress  to  the  matter,  both  at  the  time  and 
aflerwards,  should  be  made,”  (a)  says  one  of  the 
.most  distinguished  practical  surgeons  of  the  day! 
These  wHl  not  give  so  much  pain,  nor  will  there  be 
so  much  danger  of  losing  a  large  quantify  of  blood, 
as  if  the  long  incisions  were  used. 

.  Wc,  often  hear  the  phrase,  of  maJdng  bold  in~ 

- -TT.-. - -  ,t  -M*  - - r,  .■  - - - ,.r 

:  <»);  “  FergussoiFs  Practical  Surgery,”  page  89. 


cisions,  used,  and  surgeons,  in  their  treatises,  re 
commend  such;  but  we  must  be  cautious  with  the 
knife  when  we  are  plunging  it  into  those  parts 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  arterieS; 
otherwise  we  shall  have  troublesome  hemorrhage 
A  surgeon  to  a  public  institution.,  ip  London  told 
me,  that  in  making  one  qf  these  .utewipna  he 
wounded  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  I  opcq.  laii^ 
open  the  internal  saphenous  vdn,  .APd  had  roost 
severe  hemorrhage  to  deal  with.  On  another  occa; 
sion,  whilst  catting  deeply  between  the  museles  un 
the  back  of  the  arm,  to  get  at  abme  matter, , I 
opened  the  posterior  interosseous  artery,  ias  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  was  witli  difficulty  to  stop  the 
hemorfhage,  and  not  before., the  patient  had  lost  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood* 

It  remains  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  oq.  the 
complications  of  erysipelas,  which  require  a  some¬ 
what  varied  treatment.  -  .  > 

There  is  one  form  to  which  I  have  made  allusion 
namely,  that  in  which  there  is  a  fepdency  fdr  the 
inflammation  to  fun  rapidly  (rom  ope  part  of  the 
body  to  another,  and  to  attack  ne.arly.the  wholp  of 
it  in  succession.  These  are  generally  severe,  case?, 
and  require  much  care  in  their  treatment,, ,  1  bayie 
lately  seen  two  very  remarkable  caSes  of  the  kind. 
One  of  them  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Todd,  in  the 
hospital;  she  was  a  middle-aged whman.  The  other 
patient  was  a  child  about  four  years  of  age,  in  whom 
the  disease  was  first  excited  by  the  making  of  an 
issue  on  the  back.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  in- 
fiammation  gradually  extended  nearly  all  over  the 
body ;  and  in  both  of  them  stimulants  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  were  found  necessary.  They 
lay  for  some  weeks  in  a  questionable  condition, 
but  finally  recovered.  When  there  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  disease  to  spread  and  wander  from 
one  part  to  the  other,  depletion  will  not  be  useful 
There  is  great  weakness  of  the  constitutional 
powers,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  them, 
M.  Lisfranc  has  made  the  remark,  “  that  against 
erratic  erysipelas,  blood-letting  is  employed  with 
less  success  than  any  other  species.”  If  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia  come  on  during  an  attack,  the  danger 
will  be  much  aggravated.  I  have  before  stated  that 
I  have  seen  a  patient  carried  off  in  a  few  hours  after 
symptoms  of  pneumonia  were  discovered.  It  is  our 
duty,  therefore,  to  catch  the  first  signs  of  the  lung 
affection,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the 
patient,  they  may  not  become  apparent  to  a  careless 
observer,  I  believe  the  bronchial  tubes  are  affected 
more  frequently  than  the  substance  of  the  lung.  In 
the  treatnient  of  this  complication,  we  must  re¬ 
collect  upon  what  the  inflammation  ,  depends,  that 
it  is  not  a  healthy  inflammation,  but  is  caused  by 
the  same  poison  which  has  produced  the  disease 
of  the  skin. 

We  must  be  cautious,  then, in  depleting  a  patient. 
If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  if  there  be  pain 
and  the  cough  harassing,  and  the  pulse  is  at 
all  sharp,  we  may  give  the  tartar  emetic  in  doses 
of  the  sixth  or  quarter  of  a  grain,  with  a  drachm 
of  syrup  of  poppies,  and  repeat  it  every  four 
or  six  hours.  If  there  be  much  depression,  and  the 
patftnt  has  already  sufl‘ered  much  from  the  qriginal 
attadc,  we  may  combine  the  tartar  emetia  with 
carbonate  ammonia ;  .  this  appears  a  curmus  mix¬ 
ture,  as  each  renqedy  has  an  opposite  effect;  but  1 
have  freqqenUy  used  it,,  and  have  very  good 
reason  to  speak  well  of  U.  Iq  cases  where  there  is 
much  depression,  the  tartgrej^etic  will  not  be  borne 
in  suebj  .iu  conjunction  with  free  stimuli,  the 
wine  of  ipecacuanha  and  tihctureor.extrae!^ of  hem¬ 
lock,  may  be  used  with  benqi^,.  Counter-irritaUon, 
in  the  shape  of  blisters, anii  sihgpisms  to  lfle  chest, 
will.befouud  very  ^^,viee^lhleL^*hey  act  .b^eflcially 
in'twn  ways,:  dhey  r.^qe:  thq  IjQCgl  .inflgjqgijiation 
and:C,onge^uon,  gnd,^lf  there.be  nqueh  depre^ion  of 
the  powers  of  life*  they  a<^  as  geaera)i?.fltnuh.  They 
should '  ppl,.,, be,. kep^  qq.itoq.Ipng. ..  flome^object 
to  blisters  .^  Iik^  tOi.prQd.hce  .further  erysipelas  J 
bat,,  when  /it,^ajready  ejiisu/  I  have  n'evqi:  seeni 
them  do  any  harm.  ,  ,  ^  ■ 

I  intended  to  given  at  length  sothe 
which  occurred  to  me  of  erysipelatous  inflamnigtipn 
of  the  lung,  but  space  will  not  allow  hae,|Q  d9,®h^ 

To  prevent  erysipelas  from  spreading,!  pqlievi 
means  may  be  successfully  employed,  I  gin  ^ak- 
rngjnore  particularly  with  regard  to  pubUc-.ililti' 


tutions.  If  a  case  is  brought  in,  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  well-ventilated  ward,  if  possible ;  if  the  weather 
is  at  all  close,  the  windows  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  thrown  open  ;  if  there  are  any  patients  with 
wouuds  or  sorfs,  no  communication  should  be 
allowed  helween.the  parties :  this  should  be  strictly 
gnfofced,ais  patients  in  a  ward  are  frequently  doing 
little  offices  fqr  one  another,  and  are  thus  brought 
.in to  dangerous  contact.  If  an  operation  has  been 
perform^,  and  erysipelas  is  about,  the  patient 
should,  bo  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
diseased  parties.  .  Above  all,  there  are  two  precau¬ 
tions  which  I  believe  will  prove  most  useful.  There 
should  not  be  a  single  sponge  allowed  in  the  place ; 
I  am  sure  the  use  of  sponges  is  a  fertile  cause  of 
the  disease  spreading;  although  every  patient  is 
supposed  to  keep  bis  own  sponge,  in  consequence  of 
carelessness,  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  the  nurse,  two 
or  three,  persons  use  the  same :  frequently,  in  the 
•hurry  of  a  fresh  accident  or  operation,  a  sponge  is 
called  for,  gnd  theflrst  which  is  at  hand  is  snatched 
up  by  a  careless.. nurse,  and  thus  the  disease  is 
spread*,  ,  flierefqre  most  earnestly  recom- 

mehd  tlu^t  spppflcs  should  be  laid  aside;  and  that 
tow  should  he  used  Instead.  During  the  last  months 
.qf  my  residepcc^sdi^^ing’glC^ollege  Hospital,  I,  with 
the.ggnotiqo  of',  surgeon^  jptfoduced  tow  into 
the  wards,  and  I  benefit.  In  the  next 

place,  8tricL^njgqcUcin8.,i'i|oifld  be  given  to  the 
narse8,never  to  touch  t)|ig  wound  ,  of  a  patient,  or 
erpploy  any  dryings,;  yf'thput  having  previously 
virgsheq  their  oLthgni.are  toolazy  and 

dirty,  tp  do-,,  so,  witt^ut.bcing  well  looked  after. 
The  dresser  and  surgeons  should  also  be.  particular 
in  this  respect.,  T  caii 'spiiak  frqm  ray  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  in  thO  hurry  of  hospital  duty  this  im¬ 
portant  office  may  he  at  times  forgotten.  The 
dressings  which  are  removed  from  a  patient  should 
be  at  once  taken  out  of  the  ward,  and  not  he  allowed, 
as  I  have  often  seen,  to  remain  in  a  pan  by  the  bed¬ 
side  while  fresh  onj?s  are  applied. 

These  few  remarks  on  the  precautions  necessary 
to  be  used  will  not,  I  hope,  appear  out  of  place.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  much  mischief  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  proper  care,  and  that  the  surgeon  may  be 
often  spared  the  great  mortification  of  seeing  the 
skill  which  lie  has  been  carefully  and  anxiously 
employing  for  the  benefit  of  his  patient,  baffled  by 
an  unlooked-for  accident,  in  the  shape  of  the 
serious  disease  I  have  been  considering. 

109,  Great  Russell-slreet,  Bloomsbury- square. 
January  25,  1847. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
DIABETES. 

By  M.  BOUCHARDAT. 

Translated  for  the  Medicax  Times  by  ALFRED  M.ARK- 
WICK,  Esq.,  Suraeon  to  the  Western  German  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  lonneiiy  Externe  to  the  Venereal  Hospital, 
Paris,  &c. 

( Continued  from  p.  303.) 

ON  THE  RELATION  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE 
FECULENT  MATTERS  INGESTED,  AND  THE 
GlitJCQSB  CONTAINED  IN  THE  URINE  OF 

patients  affected  with  diabetes  MEL- 
LITUS. 

It  was  by  ascertaining,  by  means  of  a  balance, 
the  quantity  of  each  article  of  food  taken  by  these 
tatients  in  twenty-four  hours— by  measuring  the 
amount  of  urine  voided  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
and  by  determining  the  proportion  of  glucose  con¬ 
tained  in  this  urine— that  I  established  in  my  first 
raemoir  the  relation  between  the  proportion  of  fecu- 
ent  matter  ingested  by  diabetic  patients,  and  the 
glucose  contained  in  their  urine. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  preface  the  following  remarks 
with  the  statements  I  made  in  ray  first  memoir 
relative  to  this  question,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  sac¬ 
charine  diabetes ; — 

.V'ji,  circumstance  which  has  been  already  alluded 
to  i^y  sevgrM  author?,  and  which  I  have  constantly 
refliMfcefl,  is,  that  when  the  diabetic  patients  are  at 
tl;g  heiah.t, of  their  malady,  their  appetite  is  truly 
,^ti^^iuafy,,^nd  their  ardent  thirst  is  always  in 
[’Rflir^t,jatioJwjth.(t.he  quantity  of  food  they  take. 

which  has  not  been  suffi- 
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cidilly  insisted  on,  is  the  fjreat  desire  shown  by 
diabetics  either  for  siisrar  or  for  bread,  or  the  other 
feculent  aliments.  I  have  noticed  this  predisposi¬ 
tion  in  all  those  in  whom  the  disease  was  very 
severe,  and  it  was  by  reflecting  on  this  subject  that 
I  discovered  the  following  theory  of  diabetism: — 

“  The  presence  of  starch  sugar  in  diabetic  urine 
is  owing  to  the  transformation  of  the  fecula  into 
starch  sugar  in  the  same  manner  that  we  may 
effect  it  in  our  laboratories. 

“There  exists  in  the  economy  of  diabetic  patients 
a  principle  which  has  on  starch  a  very  similar  action 
to  that  of  diastase. 

“Experiments  have  proved  to  me  that  yeast, 
gluten,  albumen,  and  fibrine,  in  certain  modifled 
conditions,  which  I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to 
(‘  Recueil  des  Memoires  du  Concours  de  la  Society 
de  Pharmacie  sur  la  Fermentation  Acide’),  might 
have  on  starch,  are  effects  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
diastase;  these  principles  meet  with  the  starch  in 
the  stomachs  of  diabetic  patients. 

“  I  have  constantly  remarked,  in  all  the  diabetic 
persons  I  have  seen,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  urine  was  always  in  a  direct  ratio 
with  that  of  the  bread  or  the  feculent  or  saccharine 
food  they  had  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If 
the  amount  of  this  saccharine  or  feculent  food  be 
diminished,  the  proportion  of  urine  excreted,  and  of 
sugar  contained  in  it,  will  diminish  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree. 

“  By  suppressing  almost  entirely  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  food,  the  urine  gradually  becomes  natural, 
both  in  quantity  and  composition. 

“  The  thirst  of  diabetic  patients  is  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  saccharine  or  feculent  food  they 
take.  I  have  noticed  that  for  an  amount  of  food 
equal  to  one  kilogramme  of  fecula  (rather  more 
than  two  pounds  English)  they  generally  drink 
about  seven  kilogrammes  of  water,  and  void  nearly 
eight  of  urine. 

“  If  the  saccharine  or  feculent  aliment  be  di¬ 
minished  or  suppressed,  the  thirst  immediately 
takes  a  proportionate  retrograde  step.  One  of  the 
patients,  whose  case  I  have  detailed,  was  much 
surprised  to  find  that  his  excessive  thirst  had  en¬ 
tirely  left  him  since  he  had  abandoned  saccharine 
and  feculent  food,  and  had  confined  himself  to 
roast  beef  and  ham;  the  popular  theory  regarding 
the  substances  that  are  looked  upon  as  giving  rise 
to  thirst  being  thus  but  too  evidently  at  fault ;  and, 
in  order  to  fully  convince  him  of  this  fact,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  take,  during  one  day,  the 
same  quantity  he  had  been  accustomed  to  of  sac¬ 
charine  or  feculent  food,  in  order  to  find  the 
ardent  thirst  and  the  constant  desire  to  make 
water  reappear  a  few  hours  after,  which  for  three 
years  had  made  his  life  miserable. 

“  The  excessive  thirst  with  which  diabetic  pa¬ 
tients  are  tormented  meets  with  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation  in  the  facts  we  are  acquainted  with 
relative  to  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch.  In 
order  that  the  transformation  of  the  starch  into 
sugar  may  be  complete,  the  fecnla  must  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  about  seven  times  its  weight  of  water.  A 
phenomenon  similar  to  this  is  observed  in  diabetic 
patients  ;  in  order  that  the  starch  may  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  sugar,  which  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
disease,  seven  parts  of  water  are  requisite,  and 
until  this  quantity  has  been  taken  they  are  tor¬ 
mented  by  a  thirst  which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  resist. 

“  The  theory  I  have  just  exposed  is  based  on  so 
many  facts  and  on  so  many  experiments,  varied  in 
every  possible  way,  that  I  consider  the  two  follow- 
ing  propositions  as  the  exact  expression  of  the 
truth:  — 

^  1.  In  diabetic  patients  the  thirst  is  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  quantity  of  saccharine  or  feculent 
food  they  take. 

^  2.  The  proportion  of  glucose  contained  in  the 
urine  is  in  constant  relation  with  the  proportion  of 
feculent  or  saccharine  food.” 

The  preceding  propositions  are  deduced  from 
facts  too  numerous  for  it  to  be  necessary 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject.  I  there¬ 
fore  refer  my  readers  to  the  cases  to  be  after¬ 
wards  detailed.  But,  before  entering  on  another 
question,  I  will  direct  their  attention  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  exceptions  I  have  mentioned  in  my  previous 


writings,  or  that  I  have  since  met  with,  and  fix  the 
limits  in  which  experience  is  in  conformity  with 
theory.  The  propositions  are  verified  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  patients  who  are  severely  affected,  and 
who  consume  a  large  proportion  of  feculent  food  ; 
but  in  those  patients  who  only  take  a  very  small 
quantity  of  feculent  or  saccharine  food  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  amount  of  aliment,  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  may  so  happen,  and  this  is  easily 
accounted  for,  that  the  sugar  disappears  in  the 
urine,  or  that  its  quantity  is  less  than  that  indicated 
by  the  feculent  matters  ingested.  The  patients  ap¬ 
proach  the  state  of  health,  and  begin  to  usefully 
employ  a  variable  proportion  of  feculent  food. 

Here  is  another  apparent  exception,  but  which 
admits  of  as  easy  an  explanation  :  those  diabetic 
patients  who  have  been  submitted  for  several  days 
to  a  regimen  from  which  feculent  matters  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  in  whom  a  diminution  of  the  thirst 
and  of  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  urine  has 
been  observed  successively  to  take  place,  may  be 
suddenly  restored  to  the  use  of  feculent  food  with¬ 
out  the  diabetic  symptoms  immediately  appearing 
so  formidable.  The  economy  appears  to  have  lost 
the  habit  of  saccharifying,  and  the  bread  in  part 
escapes  the  saccharine  transformation  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  lime.  The  change,  however,  which 
separates  the  animal  from  the  feculent  regimen  is 
not  noticed  by  those  observers  who  do  not  pay  the 
strictest  attention ;  but,  if  the  urine  be  daily  care¬ 
fully  analysed,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  the  crystal- 
lizable  sugar  reappear,  and  the  proportion  of  feculent 
matter  ingested,  and  of  glucose  voided  in  the  urine, 
soon  become  restored. 

May  the  immediate  principles  of  meat  or  other 
non-saccharine  or  non-feculent  food  give  rise,  under 
the  influence  of  diabetic  diastase,  to  the  formation 
of  glucose?— The  direct  experiments  I  have  insti¬ 
tuted,  in  order  to  answer  this  question,  have  all 
given  a  negative  result,  aud  the  observations  I  have 
made  on  patients  have  been  in  conformity  with  the 
experiments  of  the  laboratory.  The  suppression  of 
feculent  substances  has  been  almost  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  disappearance  of  the  glucose  from  the 
urine.  Still,  occasionally',  some  exceptions  have 
presented  themselves  to  my  notice,  which  ought  to 
command  a  little  reserve.  A  patient,  among  others 
submitted  during  fourteen  days  to  abstinence  from 
feculent  food,  voided  at  the  end  of  that  time  urine 
containing  traces  of  glucose ;  but  we  may  observe 
that,  in  this  exceptional  case,  the  quantity  of  urine 
had  diminished  from  twelve  quarts  to  two,  while 
the  proportion  of  its  solid  contents  had  become  re¬ 
duced  to  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  at  first. 

Two  reasons  may  be  given  to  explain  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  glucose  in  the  urine  of  patients  submitted 
to  an  exclusive  regimen  1.  That  meat  and  non- 
feculent  food  may  likewise  furnish  glucose.  We 
know  that  gelatine  becomes  transformed,  like  fecula, 
under  the  influence  of  boiling  and  diluted  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  ;  but  it  is  not, as  I  have  proved,  trans¬ 
formed  under  the  influence  of  diabetic  diastase. 
2.  The  patients,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful 
watching,  often  succeed  in  procuring  feculent 
food,  for  which  they  frequently  greatly  crave.  I 
willingly  confine  myself  to  this  last  supposition,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  presence  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  urine  of  those  patients  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  restricted  to  a  rigidly  exclusive  diet ;  in 
this  case  the  exception,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  immediately  becomes  destroyed. 

ON  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  PATTY  AND  ALCO¬ 
HOLIC  MATTERS  FOR  THE  FECULENT  AND 

SACCHARINE. 

Some  persons  have  had  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  my  writings  on  Glucosuria ;  some  physi- 
ci^s,  and  among  them  those  who  ought  to  have 
the  beat  appreciated  my  researches,  have  made  it 
appear  that  my  mode  of  treatment  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  adoption  of  an  exclusively  animal 
diet.  Nothing  is  less  exact,  and  I  trust  in  the 
course  of  this  memoir  to  clearly  prove  it. 

The  point  on  which  I  have  principally  insisted, 
and  which  indeed  ought  first  to  excite  attention,  is 
the  relation  between  the  feculent  matters  ingested, 
and  the  glucose  voided  in  the  urine;  it  is  the  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  for  diabetic  patients  to  suppress,  or 
at  least  to  greatly  diminish,  the  amount  of  fecu¬ 


lent  food  ;  but  what  is  of  equal  practical  import” 
ance,  is  the  necessity  for  replacing  the  hurtful 
feculent  aliment  by  other  kinds  of  food  of  the 
same  physiological  order. 

Feculent  and  saccharine  matters  belong  to  that 
class  of  substances  which  are  called  the  aliments  of 
respiration  ;  it  is  therefore  indispensable  to  select 
from  this  same  class,  food  capable  of  replacing  the 
fecnlents  which  the  diabetic  patient  cannot  make 
use  of,  owing  to  certain  physiological  conditions 
that  I  shall  allude  to  by-and-by.  The  alcoholic 
drinks  and  fatty  matters  are  the  substances  I  have 
had  recourse  to,  and  the  employment  of  which  I 
have  always  recommended. 

It  appears  from  some  experiments  related  In  the 
memoir  on  the  Digestion  of  Alcoholic  Substances,  by 
M.  Sandras  and  myself,  and  from  other  unpub¬ 
lished  labours,  that  when  alcohol,  glucose,  or  dex¬ 
trine,  and  oils,  are  simultaneously  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  the  alcohol  is  the  first  to  dis¬ 
appear,  then  the  glucose  or  the  dextrine,  and  lastly 
the  fatty  matter  ingested.  Fecnlents,  therefore,  fur¬ 
nish  a  food  which  remains  longer  in  the  blood  than 
the  alcoholics,  and  not  so  long  as  fatty  bodies. 
When  feculents  cannot  be  usefully  employed  in 
nutrition,  they  cannot  be  entirely  replaced  by  alco¬ 
holics,  owing  to  their  useful  effect  being  too  rapidly 
exhausted ;  neither  can  the  preference  be  given  ex¬ 
clusively  to  fatty  bodies,  inasmuch  as  in  man  their 
destruction  is  too  slow,  and  the  quantity  the  lac- 
teals  are  capable  of  taking  up  in  the  intestines  is 
not  sufficient  to  entirely  replace  the  feculent 
matters.  From  these  facts  it  follows  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  combine,  in  proper  proportions,  fat  food 
with  alcoholic  drinks,  in  order  to  supply  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  feculents.  Still  it  must  not  be 
imagined,  and  I  wish  to  strongly  impress  this  on  the 
mind,  that  these  substances  ought  to  be  exclusively 
employed  in  the  alimentation  of  patients  labouring 
under  diabetes  mellitus;  they  ought  merely  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  feculent  food,  and  that  is 
all,  and  should  be  combined  iti  reasonable  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  reparatory  aliment  contained  in  the 
protein  compounds,  such  as  meat,  eggs,  &c. 

I  have  only  now  to  state  the  proportion  and  the 
nature  of  the  alcoholic  drinks,  and  of  the  fat  food, 
which  may  be  ordered  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
for  an  adult  affected  with  glucosuria. 

As  alcoholic  drinks  I  have  always  given  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  red  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy, 
of  good  growth  and  year,  and  at  least  four 
years  of  age.  The  stomach  bears  these  wines  better 
in  rather  large  proportion  than  any  other  I  have 
employed,  and  the  principles  associated  with  the 
alcohol  in  them  are  not  without  their  utility ;  I 
have  always  found  it  better  to  keep  to  one  wine, 
than  to  vary  it.  The  exclusive  employment  of 
a  good  ordinaire  wine  to  which  one  is  accustomed 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  great  service. 

The  quantity  of  wine  I  have  generally  considered 
necessary  has  varied,  according  to  the  patient,  from 
one  to  two  quarts  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  some 
have  been  able  to  exceed  this  amount ;  not  only 
did  they  experience  no  inconvenience,  but  they 
found  their  strength  rapidly  increase.  The  mean 
quantity  for  men  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  six 
pints.  Admitting  that  the  wines  just  mentioned 
contain  ten  percent,  of  alcohol  (which  is  according 
to  the  analysis  made  of  them),  we  shall  then  have 
150  grammes  of  alcohol  consumed  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  quantity  appears  to  me  snflScient 
to  replace  the  useful  effect  of  feculents,  especially 
if  fatty  bodies  are  also  used  iu  the  diet. 

Kollo,  whose  works  on  diabetes  I  have  always 
mentioned  in  such  terms  of  praise  as  they  deserve, 
recommended,  by  a  remarkable  instinct  of  truth, 
fatty  matters.  In  this,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
he  had  but  one  fault,  namely,  in  being  too  exclusive, 
—a  fault  which  his  imitators  have  still  further  in¬ 
creased.  What  good  can  be  derived  from  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  bacon,  and  particularly  of 
rancid  fat?  On  the  contrary,  we  must  carefnlly 
avoid  causing  a  feeling  of  loathing,  and  treat  with 
caution  the  susceptibilities  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Fatty  substances  are  only  useful  when  they  are 
given  in  proper  quantities,  and  appropriately  com¬ 
bined  with  tempting  food. 

ON  DIASTASE  IN  GLUCOSURIA. 

Cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  occasionally  present 
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'themselves  in  which  emetics  prove  useful,  and  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  I 
have  had  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  matters 
vomited  by  patients  affected  with  this  disease.  Be¬ 
fore  going  farther  I  may  state  that  I  have  always 
found  starch  sugar  when  the  emetic  had  been  given 
Bn  Jiour  after  a  feculent  meal.  Fermentation, 
Frommherz’s  test,  and  the  examination  with  M. 
Biot’s  apparatus,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  respect¬ 
ing  it.  . 

The  plan  I  adopted  for  obtaining  diastase  from 
patients  labouring  under  diabetes  mellitus  was  as 
follows  : — Ipecacuanha  was  administered  fasting, 
and  the  vomiting  promoted  by  a  few  glasses  of 
warm  water.  The  matters  vomited  were  gene¬ 
rally  liquid,  transparent,  and  colourless;  some- 
were  ropy.  They  were  filtered,  and 
the  filtered  liquid,  as  limpid  as  water,  mixed 
with  twenty-five  times  its  weight  of  rectified 
alcohol,  which  immediately  rendered  it  opaque. 
In  a  short  time  a  deposit  took  place  of  light 
white  flocculi.  These  were  separated  from  the 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  redissolved  in  water,  and 
again  thrown  down  by  a  great  excess  of  alcohol. 
This  substance  was  collected  on  a  filter,  then,  while 
still  moist,  placed  in  thin  layers  on  plates  of  glass, 
and  dried  in  a  dry  atmosphere  at  the  temperature 
of  45“ ;  afterwards  powdered  and  enclosed  in  a 
well-corked  bottle.  By  this  process,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  proposed  by  M.  Payen  for  extracting 
diastase  from  barley,  we  obtain  a  white,  solid, 
amorphous  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble 
in  water  and  diluted  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  is  inodorous,  and  almost  insipid;  it  has  no 
action  on  litmus-paper,  is  not  precipitated  by  the 
Bubacetate  of  lead  ;  left  to  itself  it  becomes  acid, 
and  Joses  its  specific  action  still  more  rapidly  than 
ordinary  diastase :  in  a  dry  state  it  keeps  longer. 

The  diastase  of  diabetic  patients,  like  that  of 
germinated  barley,  has  no  action  on  albumen, 
gluten,  cane  sugar,  iuulin,  or  well-organized  cel¬ 
lulose. 

-  When  fresh  prepared,  and  in  the  state  to  be  pre¬ 
sently  mentioned,  one  part  of  diastase  is  sufficient 
to  completely  liquefy  2,000  parts  of  starch ;  an 
actmn  exactly  similar  to  that  of  diastase  from  bar¬ 
ley,  inasmuch  as  M.  Payen  effected  the  solution  of 
20,000  parts  of  fecula  by  one  of  diastase. 

The  solvent  powers  of  these  substances  procured 
irom  such  different  sources  are  exactly  alike.  For 
instance,  when  potato  starch,  diluted  with  ten  times 
ffs  weight  of  water,  is  treated  with  0  005  of  glucosie 
diastase,  and  the  mixture  gradually  heated  over  a 
’■^action  takes  place,  particularly 
at  158  .  The  starch,  therefore,  is  dissolved  as  it  be¬ 
comes  hydrated,  and  the  mixture  has  not  for  a 
moment  the  consistence  of  paste.  The  solution  of 
w  proved  the  conversion  of  the  starch. 

With  fecula  converted  into  a  paste,  the  liquefaction 
18,  as  It  were,  immediate  at  the  temperature  of  158“ 
when  the  mixture  is  agitated.  Such  are  entirely 
the  properties  attributed  by  M.  Payen  to  diastase 
irom  barley.  All  the  other  properties  are  identical. 

Like  the  common  diastase,  that  extracted  from 
the  stomach  of  diabetic  patients  loses  all  its  action 
when  exposed  in  solution  to  a  temperature  of  212°. 

Its  solvent  power  is  also  arrested  by  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  arrest  that  of  the  other  diastase,  (a) 

The  diastase  obtained  from  diabetic  patients  is 
composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitro¬ 
gen  ;  but  the  small  quantity  I  had  at  my  disposi¬ 
tion  did  not  enable  me  to  ascertain  its  ei^act  com¬ 
position.  I  was  not  able  to  discover,  in  the  diastase 
extracted  from  the  stomach  of  a  diabetic  patient,  a 
single  property  that  was  not  possessed  by  the  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  by  M.  Payen  from  germinated 
barley.  I  consider  them,  therefore,  as  identical. 

It  remains  for  me  to  mention  the  precautions  by 
means  of  which  I  have  obtained  diastase  in  a  state 
of  purity  from  the  stomachs  of'glucosuric  patients. 

In  eeveral  cases  I  could  not  procure  a  diastase  so 
active  as  that  from  germinated  barley,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  not  being  able  to  collect  the  vomited 
matters  myself,  and  to  separate  them  immediately, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  do.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1844, 
however,  a  man,  strongly  affected  with  diabetes, 
entered  the  Hotel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  M. 

(a)  See  Medical  Times,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  31  et  seq. 


Honor6,  who,  two  days  after  his  arrival,  and  before 
submitting  him  to  any  treatment,  ordered  an 
emetic  dose  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning  fasting.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  patient  swallowed  two  glasses  of  warm  water, 
and  shortly  vomited  an  equal  quantity  of  a  limpid, 
slightly  viscid  liquid,  which  was  immediately 
thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtered  liquid  received 
in  rectified  alcohol. 

Tlie  diastase  obtained  from  the  first  vomiting  was 
perfectly  pure. 

Does  there  exist  in  the  gastric  juice  Secreted  in 
the  stomach  of  m&n  or  of  animals,  in  health,  a  sub¬ 
stance  performing  the  part  of  diastase  ?— Some 
persons,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  who  have 
lately  written  on  diabetes,  admit  the  existence  of 
this  substance  in  normal  gastric  juice ;  but  I  have 
nowhere  seen  any  experiments  recorded  by  them 
"which  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  by  induction,  or 
by  interpreting  the  researches  of  various  observers, 
that  they  arrive  at  their  conclusions.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  very  carefully  earammee?  the  action 
of  normal  gastric  juice  on  entire  fecula,  on  starch 
jelly,  and  on  bread,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  the  slightest  specific  solvent  action, 
although  I  have  never  neglected  to  avail  myself  of 
the  most  favourable  conditions  as  to  temperature. 
All  that  I  have  observed  jaelative  to  this  subject  has 
been  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  experiments 
published  in  M.  Blondlot’s  work  on  Digestion,  and 
in  our  memoir  on  the  Digestion  of  Feculents.  (a) 

I  have  also  attempted  to  extract  gastric  juice,  by 
applying  the  procedures  already  described  to  a 
product  analogous  to, diabetic  diastase;  and  have 
in  every  instance  obtained  a  matter  possessing  no 
solvent  action  at  all,  or  only  a  very  weak  one. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  existence  in  the 
gastric  juice  of  a  substance  capable  of  effecting  the 
transformation  of  starch  into  glucose  in  the  stomach 
of  a  diabetic  patient — a  transformation  that  takes 
place  under  the  influence  of  this  special  matter, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  diastase — is  ^^pathological 
and  not  a  physiological  fact. 

ON  THE  BLOOD  OF  DIABETIC  PATIENTS, 

The  most  interesting  question  relative  to  the 
blood  of  persons  labouring  under  diabetes  is  with 
respect  to  its  containing  glucose. 

It  has  been  answered,  both  in  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative,  by  equally  eminent  chemists;  and 
some  persons  have  not  only  answered  it  affirma¬ 
tively,  but  have  evidently  so  exaggerated  the  quan¬ 
tity,  that  their  opinion  must  appear  in  favour  of 
those  who  deny  the  presence  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  arguments  and  experiments  detailed  in  my 
first  memoir  (b)  have  sufficiently  set  this  question 
at  rest.  I  may,  however,  mention  one  very  im¬ 
portant  circumstance,  which  has  led  into  error 
those  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  searching 
for  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  and 
have  not  found  it. 

Generally  speaking,  physicians,  who  send  the 
blood  to  chemists  to  be  analysed,  wait  twenty-four 
hours  to  allow  the  clot  to  form,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  physical  properties;  during  this  time  the 
glucose  existing  in  the  blood  may  entirely  disap¬ 
pear  and  become  converted  Into  lactic  acid,  (c)  I 
have  verified  the  influence  of  this  circumstance, 
which  has  not  been  insisted  on  by  authors.  I 
divided  diabetic  blood  into  two  portions  :  the  one 
which  was  analysed  immediately  yielded  traces  of 
glucose,  while  the  other  which  was  not  examined 
until  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  gave  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  it  whatever. 

Cases  of  diabetes  requiring  venesection  are,  in 
my  opinion,  very  rare;  still  this  affection  is  some- 

(a)  Vide  p.  301  et  seq. 

(b)  See  the  “  Annuaire  de  Therapeutique  ”  for 
1841,  by  M.  Bouchardat;  and  p.  25  et  seq.  of 
Bell’s  Essay  on  Diabetes,”  translated  by  Alfred 
Markwick. 

(c)  [Hence  the  diminution  in  the  alkaline  con¬ 
dition  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  for  it  has  been  proved  by  M. 
Bouchardat,  that  if  the  serum  is  examined 
siiortly  after  the  blood  has  been  drawn  from  the 
vein,  it  will  be  found  to  require  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  that  from  a  healthy 
individual,  to  neutralize  it. — Trans.] 


times  met  with  in  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit  who 
are  troubled  with  cerebral  congestions;  bleeding  is 
then  indicated.  On  these  occasions  I  have  always 
made  a  point  of  examining  the  blood.  The  plan  I 
adopt  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sugar  is  as 
follows : — I  receive  the  blood  at  its  exit  from  the 
vein  into  a  graduated  glass  vessel,  containing  four 
times  as  much  rectified  alcohol  as  the. quantity  of 
blood  to  be  drawn.  When  the  solid  matters  of  the 
blood  are  precipitated,  I  decant  the  supernatant 
liquor,  express  the  deposit,  and  filter;.  I  then  re¬ 
move  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  finish  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  liquid  over  a  water-bath,  and  take  up 
the  residuejwlth  distilled  water.  The  solution  is 
afterwards  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  syrup. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  I  took,  I  never 
could  extract  the  glucose  from  the  blood  in  a  crys¬ 
tallized  form.  lexamined  the  aqueous  liquid,  from 
which  the  colour  had  been  removed  with  M.  Biot’s 
apparatus,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  rotatory  power, 
but  could  never  detect  it  (a).  We  must  not  con¬ 
clude  froth  these  two  negative  characters  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  glucose.  In  my  last  research  I  proved  its 
existence  in  the  following  manner  ; — 

The  patient  in  this  case  was  forty-two  years  of 
age,  plethoric,  and  troubled  with  congestion.  He 
bad  eaten,  three  hours  previously,  about  200 
grammes  of  bread  and  the  same  quantity  of  boiled  * 
beef.  He  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  250  grammes, 
and  half  of  the  blood  treated  as  above  described. 
The  syrupy  residue  was  redissolved  in  20  grammes  of 
distilled  water,  and  10  grammes  of  the  solution 
mixed  with  Frommherz’s  test;  there  was  consider¬ 
able  reduction,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  glucose  evident.  I  added  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  yeast  to  the  remaining  10  grammes. 
Fermentation  immediately  took  place,  and  the 
fermented  liquid,  on  being  distilled  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  yielded  traces  of  alcohol.  No 
such  result  was  obtained  from  the  blood  of  a  man 
not  affected  with  diabetes. 

ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  BLOOD-  IN 
DIABETES. 

In  my  “  Annuaire  de  Therapeutique  ”  for  1841 
I  gave  the  following  as  the  result  of  my  analysis  of 


diabetic  blood: — 

Albumen .  62'54 

Fibrine  .  195 

Globules .  118-23 

Salts,  extractive  matters,  and  fatty  matters  8-52 
Water .  808-76 


This  composition,  however,  is  not  so  general  as  I 
imagined  ;  it  may  be  true  for  the  exhausted  pa¬ 
tients  that  are  met  with  in  hospitals ;  but  it  is  not 
exact  for  those  diabetics  who  are  strong  and  have  a 
sufficient  animal  and  alcoholic  diet.  With  the 
exception  of  containing  traces  of  glucose,  their 
blood  does  not  differ  from  that  of  a  healthy  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  is  proved  by  the  last  analysis  I  made  of 
it,  and  of  which  the  following  are  the  results: — 


Albumen  .  67-12 

Fibrine  .  2-83 

Globules .  127-22 

Salts,  extractive  matters,  fatty  matters, 

and  glucose  . 11‘31 

Water .  791-00 


These  results  approach  very  nearly  those  furnished 
by  the  analysis  of  venous  blood  of  the  adult 
healthy  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  17 ;  M.  Brongniart  in  the 
Chair. 

Intermittent  Fever. — Dr.  Cazenave,  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  forwards  the  following  interesting  case  : — 
Dr.  B.,aged  seventy,  was  operated  for  hydrocele,  in 
the  year  1820,  and  in  June,  1843,  was  affected 


(a)  This  might  have  been  owing  either  to  the  ex¬ 
cessively  minute  proportion  of  glucose,  or  the  simul¬ 
taneous  presence  of  a  protein  substance  having  a 
contrary  rotation. 
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•  with  acute  and  vioteat  83m]ptoms  of  infiammation 
of  the  bladder;  from  that  period  forward  the 
passage  of  urine  became  mere  and  more 
difficult,  and  the  use  of.  bougies  svas  ueces* 
aary.  The  urethra  was  not  the  seat- of  any  atric* 
tore ;  the  bladder  was  healthy  and  tlier  prostate 
sound;  but  the  neck  of  the  bladdee  was  irritable 
and  painful.  In  June,  1845^3  tertian,  feserap- 
peared,  and  lasted  one  week;  daring  the  febrile 
paroxysms  the  excretion  of  nrine  was  perfect  and 
natnr^ ;  the  retention  retorning  iflamediately 
afterwards.  The  same  phenomena  were  obserred 
in  another  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  which  the 
patient  was  affected  with  during  the  month  of 
August. 

Naavas  op  Sbroos  Membranes. — Dr. ;  Pap- 
penheim  adds  another  chapter  to  his  debate  with 
Dr.  Bourgery  on  this  subject.  M»  Bourgery 
■  asserts  that  no  membranes  are  so  aboadantly  far-; 
nished  with  nerves  as  the  serous;  while  ..Dr;:  Pap-' 
penheim  bolds  thatuo  membranes  contain  BofewJ 
Which  is  to  be  believed  ?  b  • .  lo  vlfzos  ■.! .  1 

VESICO-VAOINAL  PISTOUL  -MIWftBB  CASES  XiT 

CURB  BV  0PBRATZ0N,!3E  DJt  .  JOpEST, 

A  young  woman,  aged- tWntyttwo,  was  confined 
during  Septambervi'iSdfiKiiiftev^Rn^ionS  labcmr, 
^which  lasteffeightdayst  cepfaaiotomy  Was  neces- 
■arjs*  and  the  patieat,  dtWtag-the  three  last  days, 
•*did  not  excrete  uriRefrom  tlie  bladder.  One  week 
after  accoucheaieDt;>  on  eschar  suddenly  escaped 
from  the  .vagina,  t<^ther'With  a  large  quantity  of 
urine;. from  that  day  forward  the  patient’s  health 
gradually  improved,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  was 
perfectly  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  in- 
firmity  to' whiph'a  loss  of  substance  of  the  vagina 
and  bladder  had  subjected  her.  She  came  to  Paris 
to  seek  surgical  assistance,  and  entered  the  Hbpi- 
tal  Cochin,  where  she  was  placed  under  the  care 
of.  Dr.  Michan,  who,  during  three  months,  -re- 
.'i  eatedly  cauterized  the  perforation  with  the  actual 
cautery  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  Under  these  circumstances  she  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  H6pital  St.  Louis,  and  placed  in 
the  wards  of  Dr,  Jobert.  On  exploration  of  the 
vagina,  a  'fistula  was  found  to  occupy  its  anterior 
wall,  at  four  centimetres  from  the  meatus  urina- 
irius,  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line. 
.'  The  longitudinal  extent  of  the  perforation  was 
equal  to  seven  centimetres,  and  its  breadth  to  one 
centimetre.  A  large  portion  of  the  fundns  vesicae 
was  interested  in  the  loss  of  substance,  its  edges 
were  in  a  permanent  state  of  tension,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  remained  unim¬ 
paired,.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  1846,  M.  Jobert  per¬ 
formed  •  on  her  the  following  operation The 
speculum  havbg  been  introduced,  the  os  uteri  was 
forcibly  brought  down,  with  hooks,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expose  the  fistula,  the  edges  of  which 
were  excised,and  united  by  several  sutures.  On  the 
right  wall  of  the  vagina  an  incision  of  the  mucous 
membrane  was  then  made,  by  which  the  tension 
of  the  morbid  edges  of  the  aperture  was  destroyed. 
The  speculum  and  hooks  were  withdrawn,  and  an 
injection  of  cold  water  made  into  the  vagina.  A 
cylinder  of  lint  was  placed  in  the  parts,  and  a 
catheter  passed  into  the  urethra.  Three  weeks 
afterwards  the  wounds  were  completely  healed, 
with  very  trifling  diminution  of  the  diameter  of 
the  vagina,  and  the  patient  regained  full  com- 
-.mand  over  the  excretion  of  urine. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged 
twenty-four  who,  in  her  first  labour,  required 
the  assistance  of  the  forceos ;  and  in  her  second 
vras  delivered,  after  much  suffering,  and  after 
-the  performance  of  cephalotomy.  Six  days 
the  urine  suddenly  passed 
^^ough  the  vagina,  and  a  fistula  was  established. 
On  the  23rd  of  December,  1845,  the  patient  was 
operated  on  in  the  same  manner  as  that  related  in 
the  preceding  case,  and  in  seven  days  cicatrization 
was  complete.  The  woman  became  insane  shortly 
mterwards,  and  was  transferred  to  the  asylum:, of 
la  Salpfitri^re.  No  relapse  has  since  taken  place. 

A  referred  to  a  lady,  aged  thirty- 

five,  who,  for  ten  years,  had  borne  a  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  seven  centimdtres  in  extent,  also  the  result 
Of  severe  labour.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1846, 


she  was  operated  on  in  the  same  way,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  was  obtained  in  the  space  of  six  weeks. 

INHALATION,  OF  ETHER. 

A  sealed  paper,  deposited  on  the  28th  of 
November,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jackson,  of 
Boston,  was  opened ;  it  cootained  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Jackson,  dated  November  13tb,  giving  a  com¬ 
plete  historical  account  of  the  new  discovery. 

A  letter  was  read  from  a  Dr.  Ducros,  of  Mar¬ 
seilles, the  inventor  method  professing  tocure 

idl  dtaeasei  .by  cauterization  of  the  throat  with 
ammonia. .  Of  late  tbit  Idgenious  gentleman  has 
endeavoured  to  give  further  extension  to  his 
therapeutic  views,  by  proposing  to  employ  opium, 
quinine,.and  other  substanees,  iq  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  at- ^ammonia,  viz*,  by  placing  them,  with  a 
pencil,  in  contact  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
pharynx; .A  commisrioB  has  been  named  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  these  notions,  but 
of  course,),,  also,  that  commission  does  not 
take  the  matter  ^au-  sdrem.'”  The  author’s 
prininpaL  olqech  viz.,  publicity  in  the  political 
journos,  Is,  however,  attained,  the  reporters  of 
these  journals  not  being  always  in  a  position  to 
distinguish  between  real  science  and  barefaced 
quackery*  -Dr>  Ducros,  however,  claims  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  stupifying  moperty  of  ether,  for  the 
glory  of  France  (iw),*Qjkhe  following  grounds:. 
—  Some  few  months  smro  he  forwarded  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  ex^riments  performed  on  galli¬ 
naceous  birds.  M.  Ducros  had  noticed  that,  when 
their  pharnyx  was  touched  with  ether,  they  fell ' 
asleep,  and  that  opium  restored  them  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  On  this  simple  statement  Dr.  Ducros 
founds  his  claims  to  the  discovery,  and  claims  it 
for  the  glory  of  France,  forgetful  that  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  stumble  over  a  fact  in  order  to  obtain 
the  credit  of  being  an  inventor,  but  that  its  prac¬ 
tical  bearings  must  also  be  brought  to  light.  The 
experience  of  others  might  have  taught  M.  Ducros 
another  lesson.  Pyroxiline  was  chemically  known 
before  Professor  Schonbein’s  gun-cotton  was 
thought  of,  but  the  credit  of  that  discovery  must 
still  lie  with  Schbnbein,  because  he  was  the  first  to 
detect  the  explosive  properties  of  the  compound. 
M.  Ducros  should  recollect,  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  man  to  have  a  lantern,  he  should  also  put  a 
candle  into  it. 

Creatine.— M.  Pelouze  presented  a  paper 
from  Baron  Liebig,  containing  some  researches 
on  animal  chemistry,  Baron  Liebig  asserts,  that 
in  muscular  flesh  he  has  detected  the  presence  of 
a  special  principle,  creatine — a  neutral  substance, 
crystallizing  in  the  same  form  as  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  acidity  of  the  muscles  is,  according 
to  the  author,  due  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in 
their  tissue. 

Comparative  Anatomt.— M.  Lacauchie,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  at  the  military  hospital  of  the 
Val  de  Grace,  forwarded  a  paper,  describing  a 
secondary  urinary  bladder  in  the  hog.  In  that 
animal  the  prepuce  forms  a  long  duct,  placed 
between  the  skin  and  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Above  this  duct  is  placed  the  supplementary 
bladder,  furnished  with  a  perfect  muscular  coat,{ 
and  presenting  great  regularity  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion*  rO 

ACADBMY  QF  MJeDIciNEf 

j.  M.  BEpiif  ,iq  the  Chair-j 

j  ITT qNi;;  SEVER.  • 

M.  Castel  did  .no^.  believe,  ,^at  the  cause  of 
ague  resided  in  the  enlargepient,  of  the  spleen ;  it 
was,  when  the  fever  bad  lasted  nldhg  time— ’‘post 
et  diuturnas  febres,”  as  Morgagni  hath  it — that 

the  spleen  became  hypertrophiad,,’}  ,  ( 

M.  Piorry  remarked,  that  .-thq  spleen  was 
found  enlarged,  after  <Mia{]qj^.t,wo;paroxy8ma  ol* 
fever  5  in  seventeen  casea,-j.Qf'  inflammation 
of  the  spleen,  published  by  luin,  interntUtent 
symptoms  had  been  present,  and  he  bad  met  with 
these  intermittent  febrile  paroxysms  whenever 
the  spleen  exceeded  nine  centimdtres  in  its  longi¬ 
tudinal  diameter. 

ETHEREAL  INHALATIONS. 

^  ,  M.  Ilonore  related  the  case  of  a  well-known 
journalist,  M.  G.  de  C.,  who,  seventeen  years 


ago,  being  affected  with  a  very  painful  neuralgia, 
obtained  relief  only  by  the  inhalation  of  etheir 
from  a  phial  with  a  broad  aperture. 

^  M-  Malgaigne  said,  that  in  the  case  of  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  leg,  in  which  he  had  employed  ethereal 
inhalation,  be  fancied  the  reaction  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  bad  been  rather  weaker  than  in  ordinary  casas ; 
be  had  been  struck,  by  a  singular  rircumstauce :  of 
the  persons  under  the  influence  of  ether,  which 
he  observed, ,  several  were  quite  unconscious  of 
pain,  but,  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  beard 
what  was  said  to  them,  and  even  answered  cor¬ 
rectly. 

M.  Boyer  presented  a  large  polypus,  extracted 
from  the  womb  during  parturition..  It  had  oc¬ 
casioned  premature  .epafinement  and  the  birth  of 
a  six  months’  child,  who  lived  only  a  short' tune. 
The  mother  waa  doing  well.  t 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  five  o’clock.  - 


HOSPITAL  OP  LA  eHARlT:fe: 

ALfiWMtNtmiA— TBBATMfiNtb'ilT  t’HE'^ExrrBACT 

OF  RHATANf-  AND- VAFOtrh-iAfHS— Core,  by 
■  M.  Rater. PSi®  ‘ 

Case. — A  mafi;  aged  thirty-one,  mechanician, 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  th^  28tb  of 
December,  1846.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  disease 
began  by  a  considerable  aifasareous  Swelling  of 
the  feet,  which  lasted  three  or  four  years;  Ery¬ 
sipelas  of  the  legs  appeared,  and  was  dispelled 
after  six  weeks,  leaving  the  cedematoasswellirtgby 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  This  state  of  thiqjzs 
continued,  and  five  years  ago  the  patient- entemi 
M.  Rayer’s  ward,  where  he  was  treated  by 
aromatic  fumigations,  iodide  of  .potassium,  and 
warm  baths.  Under  the  influence  6f  these  mea¬ 
sures  the  dropsy  yielded,  but  the  albumiiiurfa 
persisted.  At  the  end  of  a  tveek  th®  oedeuia 
showed  itself  again,  add  the  treatment,  having 
been  instituted  anevy,  a  considerable  improvement 
was  obtained.  Since  that  period  the  patient  en¬ 
joyed  uninterrupted  health,  but  the  symptoms  Re¬ 
turned  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1846, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  The  legs  and 
scrotum  were  considerably  infiltrated,  and  ascites 
was  present :  a  general  sensation  of  lassitude,  and 
pain  in  one,  sometimes  both  sides  6f  the  abdomen, 
were  complained  of;  the  bowels  were  confined,  the 
appetite  preserved,  and  frequent  paroxysms  of 
cough  Were  observed ;  the'  urine  Was  pafe,  slightly 
acid,  abundant,  and  cohtahied  a  idfge  quantity  of 
albumen — coagulaMe  by  Eeat  hhd  nitric'  acid. 
Every  day  ^ss.  of  extrart' of  tfidtaiiy  was  el- 
hib'ited  in  a  mixture  ';  vhpouFbaths  were  ordere^, 
and  low  diet.  'UndefrAlie  Idfluehce  of  this  treat¬ 
ment,  a  gradual  atnelioration  occurred,  and  bn 
the  10th  of  January  the  urine  contained  ho  'mpfe 
albumen.  On  the  I Sth  the  ^atierilt  left  tbe  hos¬ 
pital,  if  not  cotdpreteiy, cured  of  hik  retial  dlseaSS, 
at  least  cured  of  the  symptoms  Which  he  had 
laboured  under,  arid  which  ore  generally  looked 
upoh  as  characteristic  of  granular  disease  of  the 
hidney;  j ' 

.  ti  - - - - 

flOPITAL  SAINT  LOUIS. 

Painless  Of erations,  by  Db.  MALOAjeNE.  < 

1-  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty- 
fiye,  affected  with  a  phlegmonous  abscess  ,  of  the 
right  leg.  The  apparatus- employed  for  the  ia- 
spiratioupf  ether  consisted  of  a  glass  bottle,  pre¬ 
senting  on  its  side  a  long  tube;  small  pieces  of 
sponge,  impregnated  with  sulphuric  ether,  were 
placed  in  the  bottle,  and  the  patient  waa  desired 
to  inspire  through  the  tube,  and  to  expire. through 
his  npse.  After  two  or  three  minutes,  the  patient 
said  that  his  sight  was  growing  dim,  and  the  ind- 
sion  of  the  abscess  was. .performed*  the  eounte- 
nance  was  red,  the  eyea  closed,  and  the.  musdes 
of  the  face  and  superior  extremities  in  a  state  «f 
violent  contraction.  This  state  lasted  only  two  or 
three  minutes,  when  a  glass  of  wine,  was  handed 
to  the  patient,  who  swallowed  it  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  Consciousness  instantly  returned ;  no 
pain  .had  be.en  experienced  beyond  that  whkdi 
might  be  produced  by  a  slight  scratch. 

2.  In  a  man  of  forty-five,  amputation  of  the 
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In8<x  of  the  right  hand  bad  become  neceisary'in 
edhseqUence  of  necrosis.  Inhalation  of  ether  was 
continued  during  four  minutes,  when  the  patient 
deelared  he  felt  a  sort  of  intoxication  :  the  finger 
•was  then  removed,  the  pain  being  compared  to  a 
■pbneture.  The  pulse  rose  to  88'  during  the  in- 
halation  of  ether,  and  to  92  after  the  operation  ; 
HnfflCdiately  after  which,  sensation  returned,  ttiS'd 
.  fhe  wound  became  the  seat  of  paih.-  ■  •  •  -  ' 

S.  A  girl,  aged  eighteen,  pf^senl^ff  'bn  the 
’right  hand  an  abscess-  which  required  inctsip'h. 
After  four  minutes’  inspiratidti, -cbnscTousneSs: 
ceased,  and  the  operation  was  performed  ndtbout 
producing'pain;  Theinsensib’dlty  of  the  part  per¬ 
sisted  Tor  several  jhiautes  after  the'  phtient  had 
recovered  in  other  respects  the  effects '  df  the 
fcthen'-  -  -  v,'  B 

In  all  three  cases' the'- hioatb  Vresehrh^l-fSr 
some  time  the  feharacteristi'c  odour  Of  thosuBsiance; 
employed  to  paralyse^ensathjn, 

Jan.  2Stx  A  patiyi\t  jaffeyted,wit^(9;cancerous! 
tuimcwr  pfjtjie  t^ig^„^w^.su^Utqd  |Iy>j^«p/§sspr; 

;Yolp^au  to  the  to: 

operation.  In  four  minutes  sleepijwai -induced,: 
and,  ’ 

tieot  bad  ^ilre«^yj>0«_n^^  upPb-  :  . 

M.>  Marshall  .^4,  Pr..*|frewster,  dentists,  in; 
Par|^4;b&ve,both.:Usgd,:V^  success  the  in- 

hai^tion  ethef.  /for  purpose  of  extracting 
teeth ,w>lil^pt|.p,^in^;j.jit  Marshall,  observed,  ini 
VapP  instances,  a  r:emarkable  increase,  of  action' 
,«!f  ,thOi,^idp^s.:  which,  continued  for  some  time 
■ifter  the,(^%;at^>^ 


’  1  «av; 


oi^  OB?iEHAi,  i>4TH,oi.OGr,  BY  Pbo- 
,  >a§8QB  Andbal. 

,  'The  $rsl  prder  of  derangement  of  solid  textures 
9^®  subdivided  info  two  classes,  viz.,  al¬ 
terations  of  conformation  and  of  position;  they  do 
uot.  present  much  iutlerest,  and  will  not  therefore 
detain  us  long.  We  may  consider  them  in  a  three- 
fold  light,  according  as  they  are  constituted— by  an 
arrest,  by  au  excess,  or  by  an  irregularity  of  de¬ 
velopment  tthiis  giving  rise  to  three  hinds  of 
monstrosity  which  may  or  may  not  be  compatible 
with  the  persistency  of  life. 

The  second  order,  of  derangement  of  solid^.is 
that  in  which  an  alteration  has  taken  place,  in  the 
number  of ,thmr,comp^,ent  particles;  this  order 
contains  _twd;<dnsses-rl,,hyp,ertropby,  and  2,  atrp-; 
phy-— which  we  wilt  study  ,in  succession.  ’ 

.  increase  in 

the  hujmnei;  of  partijgep  ht  n^SinU^^fexture,  by  which 
the.Iafter  becpmes  moiB.^use  wip.more  volumi¬ 
nous  fthia., change,  imj^mSithf.i^ea  that  no  other 
alteration  is  presentinndmaY  p®  *P«nuu*«d  for  py 
an  augmentation  in  the',actwjdy  o^^nutrition.  ,  I|y- 
pertrophy  must  ,  be  CWgfdUy  distiMwished  from 
that  .increase  of  sizq  whichi,hypmemia;nrQ4MCf9 
in  any  organ  :  in  hyperemia 
taiined  in  the  solid,  not  its  component  p^n^piosi 
which  are  increased  in  quantity.  Hypertrophy 
shows  itself  in  most  tissues  :  thus  we  find  it  it* 
cellular  textures,  particularly  those  which  form  the 
Bubstratum -of  mUcons  ttiembranes ;  also  in  those; 
vvhich  support  serous  sui€aees,  where  it  -  has  Occa-: 
^twdly 'been  mistaken  forscifrhds;  It  iS  bbscryi^di 
in  nmccRis  membraHes,  the  elemebls  of  which  ^n! 
also  beisolately  hypertrophied-dhe  ^16sit{e!i''ftr 
instaa^,  and  the  follicles,  as  iir  aortic  cdscs^bf 
chronic  diarrhoea.  The  same  rCdiarit  Cquhlly  aj).| 
plies  to  the  skin,  which  may  be  altogether  affeCtraj 
or  in  its  separate  anatomical  clCtiiCbts*?''thbs''vt^d 
have  seen  in  disease  the  varidris  IkyfefX  bf 
the  nkin-^he  eorium,  the  retC’''niucdSi,tim,'  the 
epidermic  papillar  layer  of  Ddtrbchct,  'or  fhe 
r  homy  layer  (cottcAe  <!OMe»*--esfeM  acq'ufrd' a  de^^e 
•£  itevelopment  which  rendered  thent  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  fibrous  tissue 
•Uo  susceptible  of  hypertrophy ;  in  the  heart,  for 
inatance,  we -frequently  see  that  the  persistency  bf 
morbid  action  increases  considerably  the  fibrous 
laxtnrea  of  the  orifices  and  valves,  which  are  ih  a 
rudimentary  state  of  existence  during  hfealth.  Ek- 
-  OStOBis  iathe  hypertarophy  of  bones,  In-lhe  nerves, 


hypertrophy  has  not  been  hitherto  properly  Itndied, 
but  in  the  nervous  centres  it  has  been  Often  and 
correctly  described.  • -It  has  been  found  most  un- 
donbtedly  in  the  brain;  particatetly  in Mts  bfemi- 
spheres',  in  soine  cases  of 'epitep'sy  ;  in  ttie' spinal 
chord  it  may  exist  with  greater 4fDpun4ty,  t)efeaii*e 
the^ chord  iB  enclosed  ki  a  kmny-chnalv  whidh  iiis 
far  ftlora'  fill¥d^bbnlplStbiyraiid:‘by^hWb4t  tt'-Wptj 


dfThd»'byttptfiiefR: 

fiRv^  Irf  tt^-'sWte  dP  hypfefflrbjphy; 

ThePmusdOb'  ■aw'mbi^-'lViqberttly'th’an'  iStty  dthtrf 
tdkttWei'-  a:flWfied  In  thismatftieA^^nid^  heart;  -etd- 
'  iife'(rti|dlftie^depblaadhrt  bdiy  alt'l>b'‘hJ'pSrtrophksd. 
®A^Hd’  th^ftutdhlhr 'apparathif,  sald-'tO-^kia^in’  the 
3tlfoilcl3,aW^h1iMe5ft0t  sedb»aMy  dlwiwet  kicreflidbf 
''deydOfMeifPfifenfSiiseSStrf ‘tlWf'ifiusdles 
^tblddorndtio^h^  sUt}ij^W^e^m&i«04te«fatidh,| 
'tii  coWsequeflct^bf  abgmedWttonbafsaotlVl^ln  ifie; 
"‘aiioOtBplrtKJnent  fef^theiiO'-ftfnctibttS}!  1^'  aidtiy| 
parfencaiyiBhtdns'f-t^ejitHrtsj-hypertVbphye'liPKalfoj 
^rtolicedr  tii.,  the-  thyiszsld  tglirtd{4nvtbO'44v«*>,<^ 
the  kidfieys?  With  rOgafid to' the  'latter, <<^4a><l6t 
UHinterestklg^  th  'rbtilark'  thatj^JWbefa  orta..slcidrtsy 
ceas&s-td  perform  ifs-  duties,-  tTie  bthert-bbcomes-l 
enlarged,  the  -^exaggerotiod  of  the  function  occa¬ 
sioning  ati;  exaggeration  of  nutririon.  Enlargemept 
of  lympathic  glands  isnlso,  as  you  well  know,  ex¬ 
tremely  commoin.  Uu 

The  causes  of  hypertrophy  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  rerriam  unknown  ;  it  is  often  brought  On; 
by  the  repeated  action  of  a  stimulus ;  the  stimulus 
may  act  itierely  by  causing  an  excess  of  action,  as; 
for  instance,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  resulting 
frbm  repeated'  iServbiis  palpitation,  or  by  being 
propagated  from  one  tissner  to  another :  6.  when 
chronic  endocarditis  extends  gradually  to  the  mus¬ 
cular  coats  of  the  heart,  producing  in  them  morbid 
development  f  or  again,  when,  by  constriction  of 
the  orifices  of  the  cavity  of  any  organ,  that  organ 
is  compelled  to  increased  exertion  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  {he  obstacle  :  this  is:  observed  not 
only  in  the  heart  but  in  the  stomach,  ifttestine, 
bladder,  &c. 

Hypertrophy  niaybe  a  perfectly  local  alteration, 
but  it  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  a  general 
cause  acting  upon  the  entire  system  :  this  we  re-- 
mark  in  one  particular  malady,  scrofula,  in  which 
the  tonsils;  th  ytoid  gland,  liver;'  ly  mphatic  system , 
and  the  extreftiities  of  the  long -bones,  all  betray 
a  singultfp.tCfldeHCjNoiirtcrease  of  size, 

-  :2>. 'Atropt(y>'»5  the-'Opposite^^  to  the 

formeriJ'- In  dtsifiwt  degree  we  observe  only  a  di-; 
minutiort  of  thd'ftninbet*  dC  the eompOhent  particles 
of  aeolid.  '  In  the-iseeoftd,  these  component  par¬ 
ticles  have  disappeared,  the  organ  being  deduced 
to  itsi'Cellulo-vascnlar  framework.  AjHuring  the 
progress  of-Jife  we  observe  the  gradual  atrophy  of 
certain  parts:'' In;  the  embryo,'the  vesicula  nm-* 
bllicalis,;thC  pupillary  membrane  ;  after  birth,  the 
tbyhiusj  '  the  xopfa-^enal '  Capsul®,  the  left -lobe  of 
the 'fiver  i^at-tP' more  advanced  period  of  life;  the 
lymphatic  iglandk;  the  ovaries;  and  in  ;th«  aged, 
the  luttg  and  brain, ^all" -gradually  diminish  in 
size,  satae'fcven  disappearing  altogetbee.  ■  Morbid 
atrophy  may  be  observed  in  all  tissues,  in  the 
muscles,  for  instance  t^e  'heart ;  certain  portion^ 
of  piucou#&^rli%fti^8,Sfq  pfertifeularly  subject  tq 
it the  ftfuieddii^ott^ of  lAe  StOmttChf 'we'  meet 
with  it  in  tlrf^fififf^aiiff' ijS*tft%'4|rdbey8 ;  Jhe  atroi 
*'phy<6f^6tr^’  o¥’''^ehb’4aSt.rfamdd-k)rgdbs'  usually 
■  bceSii(?tMfi  li^  ertrbbKy  the  ^6  the  k  '  -  The  calihe 

'bfatropKy'li.'Wtfeti'W^skfltytfV'Wto^ 

’the'dr^atf'j'  paralysed 
muscles  lose  th^lf'riiCabiS  dot  aCcoubt 

of  intift^i^tidai'bfJfb^e  nJd^dtf'lhflnjf;  bit  on  ac-i 
cobnf  ofrthiiiO'fihi&'bbflfty-i^-fBrt  ‘pfbVed  by  the 


abIe^stattf  'Ta'ytrrhsh¥d,Sm  Bfirscdr»^  atitfWipWid 
'  tekhitts  ifrtj'^tKriie'lwHtbli'yrihcfj^Hy'  sUffer?«vfrq 
'  alsd'fihd  atrophy  cabsed  by  prolonged ccan^nAribbl 
In  the  second  degree  of  atrophy;'>Vheh  th^alWrh.. 


L  The  third  order  of  derangement  of  solids  is  that 
in  which  a  change  has  taken  place  in  their  con* 
.si^ency;<  hence  induration  and  ramollissemcnt. 

•  j  I.. Induration  occurs  in  all  tissues;  amongst 
mombranona  textures,  the  mucous  are  the  most 
‘Subject  to  it  d  amongst  parenchymatous,  we  chiefly 
otisecve  it  An  the -brain,  liver,  and  lung.  The  in- 
'aEeasevb&.hsrdnessc  may  be .  acoomjpanied  with  a 
^'’^angetof  colonir  of ''die  port;  .which  sometimes 
htssttm^a-a  yellowi'greyishv'andoftener  a  blackish 
vinieihelndarationis:  genendly.considered  to  result 
''fromiobronio'  iiiflammaiioB,.mi  observation  which 
is^'not  always  correct:  thus  we  find  the  spleen  in- 
?ducated.and  smaller  than  in  its  healthy  state,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
when  rid  -4aftammatiod  of  the  spleen  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  Bsipposed  to  have  existed.  . 
v*9^i  ‘.'B'wn^ilsseaieirt  ia  constituted  by  diminution 
-Wthb  nEduNfl*(:>^aisteacy  of  any  part,  and  presents 
diibg^ees'i  fitithe  first,  the  softened  tissue  still 
pB4sertBai  aimoat:4i'<.heahhy  appearance ;  but  it  is 
more  easily  crushed,  as  ibhepatisation  of  the  lung. 
IzcthissacDiHkdsgree,  ibepart  is  reduced  to.ahalf- 
fluid,Tpnl{}^cQ«ditian,f.’nxaaiple^  the  brain  and 
gaidrio:iiiucoiMimein^De»a  la  the  third  degree, 
the.  aDftenmi.'tissuaj'disaqqifiura  altogether — a  fact 
occasionally. obsebve4^iQ  thecltomach.  .  Softening 
may  occupy  ait  tissitcst^tHe  uaembranhs  as  well  as 
the  pacenebymata  of-Abeobodyv ;  It  is  common  on 
the  mucous*cutaneous,and‘seronssurfaces;  we  find 
it  idso.somrtimes  .in tlie. middle  coat  of  arteries. 
Ik  the  -nervous,  .ceatres  'i^  ^has  been  carefully 
stndied.-j^  ■- 1-.  -,35  e  ^ 

nr  When  ai  tissue. d$‘.  softened  it  may  at  the  same 
time  be  congested  ^  and.  this  hyperemia  is  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  red  colour  of  the  affected  part,  hence 
the  red  ramollissement.  JBnt  congestion  is;  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  existence  of  softening;  in  some 
cises  even  the  diseased  organ  seems  .to  contain 
less,  blood  than  in  its.  healthy  state.  What  is  tho 
nature  of  ramollissementi  .  In  by  far  the  . great 
majority  of  cases  it  may  be '  looked  upon  as  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and.  as  one  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  and  characteristicanatomical  consequences. 
This  assertion  IS  supported  by  the  presence  of  con¬ 
gestion  previous  to  the  establishment  of  softening, 
and  by  the  production  of  pus  in  the  softened 
organs;  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  remark  that 
its  causes  are  generally  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  bring  on  inflammation ;  it  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  ramollis- 
sement  are  the  same  as  those  of  phlegmasia;  all 
tissues!  which  have  lost  their  consistency  should 
not,  however,  iadiscrimirtately  be  stated  to  be  ip- 
flamed.Oi  .Other  cases  very  different  from  phlogosis 
may,  during  life  jor  after  death,  cause  ramolliise- 
ment  in  our  oigans  ;  during  life,  for  instance,  we 
must  admit  that  certain  chang^es  may  occur  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  component  parts  of  any 
tissue,  in  consequence  of  which  its  natural  con¬ 
sistency  may  be  diminished;  and  here  it  is  proper 
to  throw  into  relief  some  physiological  facts.  In 
the  females  of  some  animals,  previously  to  parturi¬ 
tion,  we  observe  the  softening  of  the  pubic  carti- 
lagOi  In  man  the  brain  varies  in  consistency  at 
the  different  periods  of  life,  being  almost  fluid  in 
the  embryo,  more  dense  in  the  child,  and  much 
harder  in  the  adult;  in  disease  we  observe,  with¬ 
out  the  interference  of  any  inflammation,  a  re¬ 
markable  diminution  of  the  amount  of  earthy 
salts  contained  in  tiie  bones.  Louis  has  recorded 
several  singular  Coses  of  softening  of  the  entire 
cerebrum,  in  which  no  symptoms  whatever  of 
encephalitis  bad  preceded  death.  We  do  not 
believe  that  interruptions  of  the  arterial  circula¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  positively  ascertained  to  have 
produced  ramollissement  in  the  brain.  'Phus  it  is 
proved  that;' in  some  rare  instances,  no  inflamma- 
tiCnhas  preceded  or  caused  the  softening;  but  it 
remains  an  undoubted  and  incontrovertible  fact, 
Uiatibyifar  the'grcatest  number  of  cases  of  ramol- 
TisseaicM,  particularly  of  the  brain,  have  resulted 
ft'Ototphlbgistio  action.  What  is  the  nature  bf 
toArM  kirtioUissemeat ?  -In  an  excellent  mono- 


tion  is  carried  furthest  extent,  the  solid  bak  ^-graph,  wriUen'by  Dr-  Durand  Fardel,  the  opioioBS 

disappearedf  and  its  place  is  bccupiCd  1^  c^iulae  which  we  adopt;  - this  question  has  been  car*- 
HiSsue,  adlpftse -deposits,  br  serous  *  folly  studied;  It  is  now  proved,  beyond  dipole. 
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that  whenever  post-mortem  examinations  have 
taken  place,  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  softening,  the  colour  of  the  diseased 
part  has  always  been  more  or  less  red,  and  that 
colourless  softenings  are  only  met  with  when  the 
patient  has  lived  four  weeks  after  the  alteration  of 
the  brain.  In  the  spleen,  it  is  not  the  solid  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  viscus  which  are  changed  in  consist¬ 
ency,  but  the  splenic  matter  ;  and  this  coincides 
with  diminution  of  fibrine  in  the  blood — a  condi¬ 
tion  observed  in  typhus,  in  certain  putrid  eruptive 
fevers,  in  scurvy,  and  purpura  :  in  pernicious  in¬ 
termittent  fever,  M.  Bailly,  of  Blois,  has  noticed  it 
in  a  very  singular  and  hitherto  solitary  case : — M. 
Gaultier  de  Claubry  met  with  a  general  softening 
of  the  muscles  in  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  who  died  after  three  days’  illness.  After 
death  we  find  that  the  more  or  less  rapid  progress 
of  putrefaction  diminishes  the  solidity  of  our 
textures,  and  may,  consequently,  become  a  cause 
of  error.  We  also  must  mention  that,  when  the 
stomach  contains  food  at  the  moment  of  death, 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  its  walls  may 
■often  and  even  perforate  them.  The  remark 
was  first  made  in  1818,  by  Dr.  Camares,  whose 
experiments  were  afterwards  repeated  by  Dr.  Cars¬ 
well  in  France.  Cooper,  Carlisle,  Adams,  and 
Spallanzani,  all  agree  in  the  correctness  of  the 
observation.  We  have  remarked  ourselves  the 
solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  stomach 
of  beheaded  criminals.  Allan  Burns  confirms, 
also,  the  truth  of  the  statement  we  have  made. 

Ulceration  is  a  special  mode  of  destruction  of 
■olid  textures  characterized  by  solution  of  their 
continuity,  without  any  tendency  to  healing. 
Ulceration  may  be  consequent  upon  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  small  blood-vessels  (Lebert),  and  in  most 
eases  it  results  from  general  causes  ;  thus,  in  de¬ 
bilitated  subjects,  prolonged  station,  and  even 
pressure  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  may  occasion 
ulceration.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  generally 
the  process  of  ulceration,  but  we  can  readily 
follow  it  in  the  various  textures  of  the  body.  It 
is  in  the  skin  and  in  the  raucous  membranes  that 
it  is  chiefly  observed ;  simple  inflammation  seldom 
occasions  ulceration  of  the  skin,  but  we  have 
shown  that  certain  mechanical  disturbances  of  its 
circulation  may  cause  it;  also  certain  forms  of 
eruption  (ecthyma)  and  cancer.  It  is  a  special 
property  of  syphilis,  of  scrofula,  and  of  scurvy,  to 
tilccrate  the  skin ;  but  the  weakened  condition  of 
the  system  is  always  a  principal  cause,  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of ;  in  debilitated  subjects  leech 
bites  sometimes  fester  and  ulcerate.  The  same 
morbid  phenomenon  is  met  with  equally  in 
mucous  membranes — in  the  digestive  organs,  for 
instance  although  it  is  seldom  the  consequence 
of  uncomplicated  inflammation ;  in  the  mouth, 
ulceration  is  ^  very  frequently  brought  on  by 
syphilis;  and  in  the  oesophagus,  chronic  ulcers  are 
most  generally  produced  by  cancer.  The  same 
remark  also  applies  to  the  stomach,  where  chronic 
gastritis  seldom  terminates  by  that  mode  of  de¬ 
struction  ;  it  is  to  cancer  that  it  should  mostly  be 
referred.  The  isolated  and  aggregated  follicles  of 
the  small  intestine  are  often  affected  in  this  man¬ 
ner  during  the  progress  of  typhoid  fever,  and, 
mso,  lu  consequence  of  the  existence  and  soften¬ 
ing  of  accidental  products,  such  as  tubercles, 
^ncer,  &c.,  underneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
With  the  exception  of  cancer,  therefore,  two 
diseases  only-— one  acute  typhoid  fever,  the  other 
chronic  phthisis — produce  intestinal  ulceration. 
Perforation  is  even  sometimes  the  result  of  these 
diseases,  and  is  observed  only  in  one  of  the 
^ee  maladies  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  large 
intestine,  ulceration  recognises  a  special  cause- 
dysentery  ;  here,  also,  perforation  may  occur, 
followed  by  fatal  peritonitis,  but  the  latter  acci¬ 
dent  may  be  prevented  by  one  of  three  mecha¬ 
nisms,  viz. —  1.  A  neighbouring  viscus  supplying 
the  place  of  the  destroyed  intestinal  wall ;  2.  An 
abnormal  communication  being  established  with 
the  skin  ;  or,  3.  The  intestine  ulcerating  into  the 
«vity  of  another  viscus,  the  bladder,  vagina,  &c. 
In  the  respiratory  apparatus  we  find  ulceration 
al*o— in  the  nose,  for  instance,  where  scrofula, 


syphilis,  farcy,  often  produce  it.  As  we  proceed 
let  me  state  that  in  consumptive  horses  the  Schnei¬ 
derian  membrane  is  very  often  found  ulce¬ 
rated.  The  same  alteration  is  common  in  the 
larynx,  from  chronic  disease,  but  it  is  in  that 
region  seldom  idiopathic,  and  accompanies,  gene¬ 
rally,  organic  change  in  the  texture  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  larynx,  two  morbid  causes  tend  to  produce 
the  alteration  which  we  treat  of — syphilis  and 
tubercles,  more  especially  the  latter,  not  from  the 
constant  existence  of  tubercular  deposits  under 
the  laryngeal  lining,  but  often,  as  Louis  has 
shown,  from  the  remarkable  tendency  to  ulcera¬ 
tion  observed  during  consumption  in  all  solid 
tissues.  In  the  trachea,  M.  Cayol  has  described 
an  uncommon  form  of  idiopathic  ulcer ;  but 
there,  and  in  the  bronchi,  it  is  usually  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  phthisis.  The  genito-urinary  mucous 
membrane,  that  of  the  vagina,  the  integument  of 
the  08  tincae,  are  also  liable  to  ulceration ;  it  has 
even  been  seen  in  the  lining  of  the  gall-bladder. 
Tbe  internal  membrane  of  the  heart,  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  of  the  veins,  are  all  susceptible  of  becoming 
ulcerated.  In  serous  membranes,  in  synovial  sacs, 
circumscribed  losses  of  substance  may  sometimes 
be  referred  to  the  same  morbid  process ;  also  in  pa¬ 
renchymatous  organs,  the  brain,  the  lung,  ulcera¬ 
tion  occurs.  In  the  latter  viscus  it  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  three  forms  of  disease  :  first,  tubercular 
productions,  softened  and  expelled  through  the 
bronchi,  leave  behind  them  cavities  which  are  real 
ulcers ;  second,  acute  inflammation  and  gangrene — 
Bayle’s  ulcerous  phthisis  is  merely  gangrene  of  the 
lung ;  third,  purulent  pleurisy  occasionally  ter¬ 
minates  by  perforation  of  the  pulmonary  substance 
and  evacuation  of  the  pus  through  the  bronchi. 

M  In  the  fourth  class  of  derangement  of  solids 
we  place  accidental  productions  ;  they  are  of  two 
sorts  :  first,  inorganic  deposits  of  saline  matter  in 
solid  textures ;  and,  second,  organized  products 
participating  in  the  phenomena  of  life.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  the  formation  of  the  organized  morbid 
deposits,  the  so-called  cellular  theory,  born  in 
Germany,  has  been  brought  forward.  Of  this 
theory  we  will  now  attempt  to  give  a  brief  expla¬ 
nation.  All  textures  are  supposed  to  originate  in 
a  cell  developed  in  amorphous  matter :  the  cell 
arises  from  the  following  transformations  : — The 
first  substance  separated  from  the  blood  is  called 
the  blastema,  and,  by  some,  the  cyto-blastema.  On 
the  surface  of  this  particle  of  matter  the  micro¬ 
scope  shows  a  number  of  granular  corpuscles,  to 
which  the  name  of  nucleoli  has  been  assigned. 
By  the  union  of  several  of  these  granulations  the 
nucleus  is  formed,  around  which  appears  a  mem¬ 
brane,  at  first  adhering  closely  to  the  nucleus,  but 
gradually  separated  from  it,  generally  by  a  fluid  ; 
the  cell  is  then  completely  formed. 

NEW  OPERATION  FOR  CATARACT,  BY  U.  LANGIER. 

This  method,  which  is  not  quite  new,  but  which 
had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  consists  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  hollow  needle  into  the  opaque 
lens,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  cataract  by  aspi¬ 
ration.  The  instrument  employed  is  formed  of  a 
tubular  needle,  screwed  to  a  small  air-pump, 
which  serves  as  its  handle.  The  needle  is  passed 
through  the  tunica  sclerotica,  as  in  couching,  and 
penetrates  into  the  inferior,  external,  and  posterior 
part  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  needle  being 
then  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  immobility,  the 
piston  of  the  syringe  is  thrown  into  action  so  as 
to  create  a  vacuum  and  aspirate  the  opaque  and 
soft  parts  of  the  lens.  This  method  has  been 
employed  by  M.  Langierwith  success  in  one  case, 
and  is  clearly  applicable  only  to  soft  cataract. 

This  system  had  formerly  been  recommended 
and  practised  by  Abulkasam.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Galeatius,  of  Sancta  Sophia,  a  commen¬ 
tator  of  Khagis,  claimed  its  discovery  as  his  own  ; 
and,  in  the  seventeenth,  Mathiolus  added  to  the 
apparatus  a  golden  probe,  destined  to  .be  passed 
through  the  cavity  of  the  needle,  and  to  crush  the 
cataract  previously  to  removing  it  by  suction. 

D.  M'Carthy,  D.M.P. 


M.  Sedillot  communicated,  at  the  last  meeting  of 


the  Medical  Society  ofStrasburg,  the  results  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  on  animals,  in  which  an  external  opening 
had  been  made  directly  cornmunicatingwith  thesto- 
mach  {gastrotomie) .  In  the  month  of  July  he  per¬ 
formed  this  operation  on  a  dog,  and  afterwards  kept 
him  carefully  muzzled.  He  introduced  daily  into  the 
stomach,  through  the  wound,  600  grammes  of 
bread  and  a  litre  of  soup.  In  July  the  dog  weighed 
7,.500  grammes.  On  the  3rd  of  December  he  had 
increased  to  8,-500  grammes.  On  the  15th  Of  De¬ 
cember  M.  Sedillot  performed  the  operation  on  a 
second  dog,  and  tied  the  oesophagus  at  the  same 
time.  He  gave  the  same  amount  of  nourishment 
as  to  the  first  dog,  in  a  similar  manner.  He  weighed 
6,200  grammes  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and 
then  weighed  6,250.  The  two  animals,  shown  to 
the  society,  are  active  and  in  good  condition  ; 
they  endeavoured  to  seize  a  piece  of  beet-bread 
placed  on  the  table. 

Tliese  experiments  show  that  this  operation  may 
be  performed  without  danger,  and  that  it  supplies 
a  means  of  artificially  nourishing  persons  deprived 
of  the  natural  passage  for  food  by  disease. 


JERSEY  HOSPITAL. 

CASE  OF  UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  THE 
TIBIA  OF  NINETEEN  MONTHS'  STAND¬ 
ING. 

By  G.  M.  JONKS,  Esq.,  Siirsreon  to  that  Hospital. 
Edward  Clements,  aged  twenty-two,  admitted 
September  7,  1846  ;  seaman.  Of  a  strong  ple¬ 
thoric  habit ;  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good 
health  previous  to  February,  1845,  when  the 
vessel  in  w'hich  he  was  pmployed  came  in  col¬ 
lision  with  another;  he  was  struck  by  the  bowsprit 
of  the  latter  on  the  left  leg,  which  caused  a  com¬ 
pound  and  comminuted  fracture  of  both  tibia  and 
fibula  :  the  former  protruding  about  seven  inches 
below  the  knee,  the|  latter  nearly  three  inches ; 
states  the  hemorrhage  to  have  been  very  con¬ 
siderable  at  the  time,  continuing  more  or  less  for 
five  days.  No  medical  officer  being  onboard,  the 
place  was  supplied  by  the  master,  who  used  ex¬ 
tension,  by  which  the  bones  were  reduced,  and 
splints  (such  as  they  were)  applied;  from  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  the  bones  were  constantly 
getting  out  of  place  and  protruding ;  although  in 
this  state  for  twenty  days,  there  was  very  little 
suppuration ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  sixty,  he 
was  removed  into  hospital  at  Mobile ;  there  he  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  without  benefit,  and,  no 
union  taking  place,  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
bone  was  proposed  ;  but  this  the  sufferer  refused 
to  submit  to,  and  resolved  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  For  a  few  months  he  remained  quietly  at 
home,  partial  union  took  place,  and  he  was  able 
to  go  about  a  little  on  crutches ;  he  was  then  ad- 
mitted  into  this  hospital  (ten  months  after  the 
accident)  ;  here  he  remained  for  rather  more  than 
three  weeks,  when  believing,  or  rather  fancying, 
that  he  had  improved,  he  quitted  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  after  a  time  entered  on  board  another 
vessel,  and  ventured  on  a  voyage  to  America ; 
during  the  voyage  he  contrived  to  do  some  duty, 
though  with  considerable  difficulty.  While  in 
America  he  slipped  on  the  ice,  and  fell  with  his 
wounded  limb  underneath  him,  at  which  time  he 
felt  something  crack  (as  he  says)  internally;  from 
that  period  he  was  entirely  unable  to  do  any  duty, 
apd  on  his  return  was  admitted  into  one  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  where  he  remained  for  six 
weeks  without  the  slightest  benefit,  although  the 
limb  had  been  leeched  several  times,  and  many 
blisters  applied  to  it.  He  once  more  resolved  on 
returning  to  his  home  (Jersey).  On  his  second 
admission  into  this  hospital  (September  7), 
he  walked  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  crutch  and  stick  ;  and  in  progres¬ 
sion  there  was  considerable  motion  in  the  frac¬ 
ture,  and  attended  with  pain.  On  examination, 
the  leg  appeared  considerably  bent  outward,  was 
upwards  of  one  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
swollen  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  iu  which 
partial  motion  was  distinctly  found  ;  on  applying 
the  hand,  the  portion  of  fractured  bones  seemed 
to  have  been  greatly  displaced,  and  overlapping, 
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and  the  fibula  to  have  been  driven  under  the 
tibia.  It  was  evident  the  tibia  was  altogether  un¬ 
able  to  support  the  body,  and  that  the  whole  onus 
of  doing  so  was  performed  by  the  fibula;  the 
patient  dreaded  even  an  attempt  to  walk,  alleging 
that  the  least  exertion  would  cause  the  leg  to 
bend  entirely  under  him. 

Nineteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
first  accident,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  history 
already  given,  and  from  other  circumstances,  that 
no  solid  union  of  the  tibia  had  ever  taken  place 
during  the  whole  of  this  time.  The  unfortunate 
patient,  accustomed  to  an  active  life,  was  weary  of 
hU '  existence,  and  willing  that  every  method 
should  be  tried  to  bring  on  union,  and  even  ex¬ 
pressed  his  readiness  to  lose  the  limb  rather  than 
retain  it  as  a  useless  member.  An  operation  was 
therefore  determined  on. 

Qperaticwi.— Having  about  two  years  before 
been  successful  in  bringing  on  union  in  the  tibia 
of  a  female  (sixty-eight  years  old),  by  sawing  the 
ends  of  the  bone  six  months  after  the  fracture 
had  occurred,  I  decided  on  pursuing  a  similar 
course ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  longitudinal 
incision,  seven  inches  long,  was  made  over 
the  fracture,  and  the  integuments  dissected  back, 
in  order  to  expose  as  much  of  the  tibia  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  this  dissection  at  once  showed  that  the 
object  I  had  proposed  was  altogether  impracti¬ 
cable,  for  the  bone  appeared  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  shattered,  and  only  partially  united;  in 
fact,  the  scalpel  could  be  easily  introduced  be¬ 
tween  the  edges  of  many  pieces;  these  were 
scraped  and  irritated  as  much  as  possible,  a  strong 
curved  needle  was  passed  through  several  por¬ 
tions,  and  at  that  part  where  most  motion  was  per¬ 
ceptible,  a  seton  was  introduced  ;  the  wound  was 
then  filled  with  lint,  and  pledgets  of  the  same  well 
moistened  in  cold  water  were  applied.  The  he¬ 
morrhage  throughout  was  not  considerable.  The 
limb  was  left  iu  this  state  for  a  week,  during 
which  the  inflammation  was  not  so  severe  as 
might  have  been  expected ;  at  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  the  same  dressings  were  continued, 
and  the  limb  placed  in  a  frame  with  two  leg 
splints,  both  made  to  fit  the  foot ;  these  extended 
midway  up  the  thigh,  and  were  padded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  The  out¬ 
side  splint  was  a  fixture,  straps  were  fastened  to 
it,  and  buckles  to  the  inner  one;  by  this  means 
extension  was  made  on  the  upper  and  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bone  at  the  same  time.  The  leg  was 
kept  in  this  position  for  more  than  three  months  ; 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  wound  con¬ 
tinued  to  discharge,  but  never  very  copiously.  For 
two  months  it  often  assumed  rather  an  angry  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  this  was,  however,  soon  overcome  by 
the  application  of  emollient  poultices,  or  mild 
dressings. 

I  have  omitted  to  remark  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  the  seton  was  removed.  On  the  12th 
of  December  the  leg  was  for  the  first  time  exa¬ 
mined,  and  my  medical  friends  and  myself  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  every  portion  of  the 
bone  was  completely  consolidated.  A  starch 
bandage  was  then  applied  ;  this  was  removed  a  few 
days  ago  ;  the  leg  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
straight  as  it  ev  er  had  been,  and  the  patient  is  now 
able  to  walk  without  the  least  pain,  inconvenience, 
or  lameness. 

Remurks. — I  have  been  induced  to  publish  this 
case,  believing  that  it  must,  in  some  degree,  prove 
interesting  both  to  the  surgeon  and  to  the  patho¬ 
logist,  for  it  plainly  shows  that  the  resources  of 
Nature  can  be  called  into  action  even  at  a  period 
when  her  powers  may  have  been  looked  upon  as 
lost.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  efi^orts 
were  not  going  on  to  eftect  the  result  which  was 
at  last  accomplished,  from  the  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  that  period  when  the  bone  became  con¬ 
solidated;  for,  from  the  time  of  the  injury  to  the 
patient’s  last  admission  into  this  hospital,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  period  of  rest  had  never  been  allowed  for 
perfect  union  to  take  place ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
impatience  of  the  patient  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  advice  given  him  to  exercise  the 
limb  as  much  as  possible,  could  not  otherwise 


than  thwart  any  attempt  nt  union,  and  prove  pre¬ 
judicial.  Whether  a  three  months’  perfect  rest 
would  have  brought  about  union  without  the 
painful  operation  resorted  to,  seems  to  me  more 
than  problematical.  At  first  I  felt  inclined  to  see 
whether  “  Nature  unassisted”  would  accomplish 
a  cure ;  but  a  little  more  reflection,  backed  by  the 
advice  of  some  of  my  medical  friends,  induced 
me  to  cut  down  on  the  bone,  and  thus  make  my¬ 
self,  as  much  as  I  possibly  could,  acquainted  with 
the  real  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  also  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  say  whether  the  steady  employ¬ 
ment  of  external  means  would  of  itself  have 
proved  sufficient  to  bring  on  that  degree  of  irri¬ 
tation  so  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  not.  Nineteen  months  had  transpired  since 
the  accident ;  the  pain  felt  on  walking  arose,  not 
from  any  irritation  along  the  shattered  bone,  but 
from  the  weakness  of  the  fibula,  and  its  increas¬ 
ing  inability  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body. 
It  is  quite  certain  that,  although  the  operation 
never  produced  any  very  great  inflammation,  still 
it  not  only  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  at  least  one  third  of  the  tibia  for 
some  time,  but  also  a  certain  amount  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  which,  though  never  very  great,  was  never¬ 
theless,  during  the  period  it  lasted,  very  apparent, 
and  was  often  felt  and  complained  of  by  the 
patient.  I,  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
propriety  of  the  means  adopted  are  borne  out 
by  a  fact  which  must  assuredly  predominate  in  a 
great  measure  over  speculative  opinion. 

Jan.  15. 
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Notes  on  Epidemic  Cholera.  By  R.  H.  Kennedy, 

M.D.  2nd  Edit.  12mo.  London:  Smith  and 

Elder.  184G,  Pp.  279. 

This  is  a  work  rather  calculated  to  be  of  service  to 
the  Eastern  practitioner,  or  to  the  naval  nr  military 
surgeons,  who  mav  find  in  an  Oriental  mission  his 
chief  sphere  of  duly,  than  to  the  practitioner  at  home. 
Most  of  its  details  are  derived  from  an  observance 
of  cholera  ravages  in  those  quarters  where  its  viru¬ 
lence  is  most  fatally  expressed,  and  from  extracts 
furnished  in  the  chief  reports,  by  competent  medical 
authorities,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
devastating  ailment.  In  Dr.  Kennedy’s  work  is 
contained  much  valuable  matter,  both  original  and 
select;  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  so  badly  arranged, 
and  the  practical  so  intermixed  with  tlie  theo¬ 
retical,  that  the  better  parts  are  with  difficulty 
separated  from  those  that  are  inferior.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  more  tedious  than  it  ought  to  be,  to 
read,  and  is  not  analysed  without  considerable 
trouble.  Should  the  work,  as  it  well  deserves,  see 
other  editions,  we  would  urge  upon  its  able  author 
the  necessity  of  a  better  style  of  arrangement;  the 
exclusion  of  certain  quotations,  from  Celsus  down¬ 
wards,  which  materially  weaken  and  mar  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  text ;  and  the  addition  of  an  index, 
or  summary,  more  copious  than  the  present  “  con¬ 
tents,”  which  would  be  a  direct  guide  to  the  better 
portions  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Kennedy  is  a  believer  in  the  contagious¬ 
ness  of  cholera.  He  quotes  from  the  Madras 
Report  to  the  following  effect: — 

“  The  perspiration  or  moisture  is  often  free  from 
odour;  at  other  times  it  has  a  fetid,  sour,  or 
earthy  smell,  which  has  been  said  to  be  peculiarly 
disagreeable,  and  to  haug  long  about  the  nostrils 
of  the  bystanders.” 

He  says — 

“  This  curious  circumstance  had  struck  me  from 
the  first.  The  smell  always  seemed  to  me  some¬ 
thing  like  that  which  arises  during  an  operation 
in  sawing  through  a  principal  bone ;  it  is  a  faint, 
sickening  sort  of  smell,  and  one  awakes,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  with  the  sensation  of  smelling 
it ;  the  blood  even  is  tainted  with  it  to  an  offensive 
degree. 

“  To  conclude,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  judg¬ 
ment,  I  know  no  character  belonging  to  any  con¬ 
tagious  disease  which  cholera  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  possess ;  and  that,  if  it  be  not  contagious, 
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I  know  no  other  disease  which  I  should  be  incliued 
to  consider  so.”- — (Pp.  74,  76.) 

The  essential  cause  of  collapse-cholera  our  author 
regards  to  be  a  concussion  of  the  brain.  This 
opinion  he  endeavours  to  substantiate  by  reference 
to  various  cases,  and  the  particularities  of  them,  and 
by  some  ingenious  analogical  reasonings.  The 
term  concussion  is,  perhaps,  ill  chosen,  considering 
that,  according  to  ourautlior,  it  does  not  arise  from 
extraneous  causes  of  a  direct  mechanical  nature, 
but  from  adventitious  causes  which  pervert  or 
prostrate  the  nervous  function.  The  substance  of 
the  theory  is  likely  enough  correct,  though  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  it  seems  to  us  to  be  at  variance  with 
strict  realities. 

In  the  course  of  his  analogical  reasoning.  Dr. 
Kennedy  relates  the  following  interesting  anecdote, 
as  showing  how  a  sudden  shock  upon  the  brain, 
and  an  arrest  of  its  intellectual  functions,  are 
likely  to  be  followed  by  certain  organic  actions  of 
an  evacuatory  nature,  and  which,  he  says,  are  insti¬ 
tuted  to  afford  the  system  relief.  In  this  manner 
he  considers  the  purging  and  vomiting  as  salutary 
natural  ci'ises^  in  the  course  of  cholera. 

“  I  was  (very  many  years  ago)  one  of  a  party  of 
young  men  on  a  pic*nic  hunt,  when,  after  a  morn¬ 
ing’s  enjoyment,  we  rested  at  noon  for  refreshment 
on  a  ruined  Mahomedan  tohib.  'Plie  building  was 
very  extensive  and  very  lofty,  and,  like  all  others 
of  the  same  order  of  architecture,  was  what  I  think 
the  Italian  architects  term  a  lanthorn,  that  is,  with 
a  vast  number  of  open  hrehes  in  every  front,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that,  when  seen 
at  a  distance,  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  building,  run  up  quickly  before  an 
apprehended  change  of  weather,  than  a  finished 
work.  Whilst  our  meal  was  preparing,  some  of  "the 
young  men  were  chasing  each  other  up  and  d®wn 
the  narrow  slippery  stairs  of  the  tomb,  from  steiy 
to  story,  and  chamber  to  chamber ;  but  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  party  were  seated  in  the  uppermost 
room,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  Sud¬ 
denly,  the  noisy  revellers  to  whom  I  have  alluded 
burst  into  the  apartment  full  cry,  and,  rushing 
through  it,  descended  by  another  staircase,  dppo- 
posite  to  the  one  they  had  ascended  by.  One  of 
them,  outstripped  by  his  companions,  entered  the 
room  just  as  the  rest  were  out  of  sight,  and  the 
sounds  of  their  shouts  misleading  him,  when  hur¬ 
rying  at  full  speed,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  doors  and  windows,  he  ran  with  all 
his  might  at  a  window,  nor  could  he  correct  his 
mistake  until  he  stood  balanced  on  the  very  brink 
of  what  might  be  termed  its  threshold.  Never 
were  a  company  more  petrified  with  horror  tbaa 
ourselves;  he  appeared  to  all  human  help  lost;  for, 
in  our  alarm,  he  seemed  actually  to  be  beyond  the 
window,  which  we  knew  to  be  almost  90  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  a  stone  pavement  to  fall  on.  In 
this  dreadfully  hazardous  situation  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  remained  a  second  or  two,  apparently  rock¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  losing  and 
recovering  his  balance,  until  at  last,  uttering  a  faint 
shriek,  he  fell  backwards  into  the  room  !  On  lift¬ 
ing  him  up,  we  found  him  cold  and  faint,  with  a 
clammy  perspiration  streaming  from  every  pore ; 
he  could  answer  every  question  put  to  Irim,  but 
otherwise  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  passing ; 
and,  as  he  sat  on  the  floor,  stared  wildly  around, 
with  the  most  frantic  and  bewildered  look  that 
can  be  imagined.  There  were  no  means  of  bleeding 
him,  but  he  happily  soon  complained  of  nausea, 
when  I  gave  him  a  dose  of  salad-oil  and  warm  water 
to  drink,  which  immediately  brought  on  convulsive 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  each  vomit  being 
simultaneously  accompanied  with  that  species  of  al- 
vine  discharge  which  the  preface  to  the  Bombay  Re¬ 
port  on  Cholera  describes  as  being  more  like  the 
forcible  ejection  from  a  syringe  than  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  rectum.  This  continued  for  about 
half  an  hour,  when  the  distressing  symptoms  abated^ 
Had  not  the  critical  action  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  relieved  the  oppression  on  the  bruin  by  such 
timely  evacuation,  I  cannot  but  believe  the  sufferer 
would  have  been  deprived  of  reason,  or  have 
suffered  some  organic  injury  of  the  brain,  by  the 
shock. 

“  In  reflecting  on  this  case,  I  would  ask,  if  this 
disorder  were  not  concussion  of  the  brain,  what  was 
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It?  and, if  the  critical  evacuations, were  pptsanitary, 
what  were  they,  and  how  occ*isl6'ned  7  The  quan¬ 
tity  discharged  was  out  of  qaestion  ten  iitnes  as 
Qu^h  as  the  bowels  could  hat^e  commonly  con¬ 
tained,  or  at  least,  had  they  been  so  ,doad^,  the, 
patient  could  not  have, attempted  the  a^t^ve  qjfer- 
tidns  he  had  been  pursuing  all'"  the  morning.’*^ 
(Pp.  123—126.)  )0  -  - 

in  accordance  with  thisutheory^'.oiiranthor  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  treatment  of  cUo,ler^  shall  .be  M»at 
pithily  suggested  by  Captain  Sykes:  “bleeding, 
followed  by  an  emetic  and  a  catliartic.”  The  rn- 
tionale  Is,  “  bleeding  to  reduce  the  nervous  Irri¬ 
tability,  an  antimonial  emetic  to  excite  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  its  natural  process  to  relieve  the  col- 
lapse,  followed  by  the  castor  oil  with  laudanum.’*— 
(P.222.)  ' 

This  Is  a  form  of  treatment  which  obtained  some 
credit  in  this  country,  and  by  its  partisans  was 
declared  to  be  antidotal;  .in  the  ban^a  bf  fdhey 
jiractitroners,  however,  it  proved  qui(e  uuavailiqg, 
and  the  best  judges  regarded  it,’like  tnC  6tbef  end¬ 
less  remedies  for  this .  mysterioos  dbda^,'  of  Vid 
certainty  whatever,  and,  best^pf, very  donbt 
ful  success. 

*  This  work  ,  _ 

the  faults  wd baVe _ , 

and  ^ntaios  moch.thab^lb  both  instruct  and'en- 
tertain  the  pr(rfe^oi^7ead^;,idqo80lin'T  8f‘ 

- '  '>791).'*  has  -  hf*T! 

:  ,  ,  ^asBUodt  a9i  3VB  rvvr  h 

. .V  TO,  CORRESPONDENTS.””^*' 

AWSSoif^  .the  xmljf.  Medical 

■  JiMnMpubVli}i.ed^  at  itsotqn  Ofice,  and  which  is 

S'.y^/nnH  dll  Booksellers  and  Pub- 

bsissAcfraid  OentfcniCTi  may  procure  it  by  an  order 

Bookseller,  or  it  will  be  sent 
Ms of  the  Medical  Times  to 

■  SttbSefibers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
'i^viiteted  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
»om  •eomc' pat'iy-dn  toten.  One  Guinea  IN  AD- 

vf^lfiee  them  for  twelve  months. 
t„.^fV-.y^^Py  Siihscnption,  13*.;  Quarterly,  6*.  6(f. 
*-  No  dumber  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for- 
•fj'Warded,  except  to  genUeinen  paying  in  ad- 
cePartee,  .  a 

Hamdsomb  Portfolio  for.  holding  the  “hln- 
blCAL  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 

-  would  keep  the  intmberg^ clean  for  binding,  and 
C(My  of  reference — marj  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  os.  An  alloto- 
ance  u  made  to  the  trade. 

I^gOf.-^The  squib  is,excffient,,and  weflarnktlve 
ftiuthor  for  his  witty  production;  but  we  doubt 
^»^P^  P'>yper  to  insert  it  at  present. 
i..:  Wt  shall  take  it  into  further  consideration. 

^  Graduate  of  Edinburgh,—//’  the  writer  poe¬ 
tesses  itie  degree  of  M.D.  of  that  University,  he 
cm  claim  (Emission  to.  examination  by  the  College 
of  1  hysxcums  without  any  certificate  of  hospital 
:.  practice.  At  any  rate,  We  should  say  that  the  at- 
.  .Undance  he  mentiotis  would  be  sufficient.  He 

-  «"ertom  further  particulars  by  application 
,  to  the  Registrar,  at  the  College. 

Ignoramus  cannet  surely  have  read  the 
m .Medical  Times,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  we 
fdlest  belief  in  the  genuine  character  of 
the  effects  of  vapour  of  ether. 

Mr.  Bicktiell.— 2’As  change  m  the  voice  about  the 
age  of  puberty  is  usually  of  a  gradual,  and  not 
a  sudden,  character.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
9f  voice  during  that  change  is 
usually  followed  by  any  inconvenience, 
•von^unications  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Wake 
Gregop/,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Cotton,  Dr. 
•'  Close,  Dr.  Deverell,  Mr. 

^-.P-  yyelsby,  and  Mr.  Philpot  Brookes,  as  igeU  as 
^^veral  anonymous  correspondents. 

K.  G.—Tke  xMdress  of  Mr.  Startin  is  3,' Ptnsbury. 
O'place  South. 

licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries’  Conwany 
f  3»atified  to  practise  medicine  and  midr 

P’^fery  ;and,  although  not  qualified  to  practise  sur- 

•  g^,  the  College  of  Surgeohs  pouess  tio  powh- 
«'■  90  prevent  him  from  performing  the  funetUmsbfa 

.  Me  is  not  ■  qualified,  according  tg  the 

^  ,  Beguhtwpf  o/ 


,  a  medical  officer  to  a  union.  To  the  third  question 
we  answer  as  above,  that  neither  is  eligible. 

Cimei's  letter  to  the  “  Editress  of  the  Medical 
.  Gazette' hsAonW  have  been  sent  direct  to  its  desti- 
}(patian,-f-,W e  are  plot  the  channel  of  communication 
Jg  our^iteif^gt:.grg,ff  .  s/ie  be.  yet  in  the  land  of 
"  the  living.  ‘  ‘  . 

^'.'DPUpst  in  his  r^mdfk^  oh  the  document  of  the 
Goitegatf  Phyiicidns,  '  Wdare  dbUgedfor  tliein. 

^  many  correspondents  hate  addressed  us  on  ether, 
.that.u!e  must  be  excused  for  the  on\i$sion  of  many 
coinmunic'ations. 

The  case  'af  Dr.  Lynch,  as  submitted  to  us  by  Mr, 
Carpenter,  is  under  consideration. 

M.,H,-Tr’Tifee  case  of  the  Hounslow  inquest  will  be 
j'epq^^df^JIy.in  ournext.  ... 

liu^  vavHii  ;  na-n,Lnu  Kli*/7ri  i|  i- 
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“■  But  poverty  could  never  draw  'era  from  me. . 

“When  that  the  poor  have  cry’d,  Cteiar  hath  wept.” 

'  '  SaxKsrBBE. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect,  that 
“  w'hat  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  bu¬ 
siness.”  This  is  one  of  those  stupid  old 
aphorisms,  begotten  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
that  the  march  of  modern  enlightenment  should 
have  consigned  to  the  “  tomb  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets,”  ages  ago.  But  it  has  not  been  so  con¬ 
signed,  for  it  seems  to  be  as  rife  now  as  ever — 
many  a  rail  and  other  speculation  can  testify 
to  the  truth  of  this.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  false¬ 
hood  :  just  one  of  those  downright  daring  lies 
that  brave  exceptions  with  a  bronzed  face,  and 
laugh  contradictory  demonstration  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  Falsehoods  like  these  have  a  faculty 
about .  them  said  to  be  peculiar  to  an  antique 
reptile,  which  was  reported  to  be  able  either  to 
reunite  itself  when  divided,  or  to  impart  to 
each  division  the  property  of  individual  exist¬ 
ence,.  This  is  just  the  fact  with  the  quibble  in 
question.  It  has  often  been  knocked  on  the 
head ;  but  the  adventurer  has  scotched  the 
snake  w'ithout  killing  it ;  it  has  been  pulled  to 
pieces,  but  has  either  grown  together  again,  the 
tougher  (like  lanced  gums)  for  the  division,  or 
each  type  of  the  mutilation  has  flourished 
thus  has  the  radicle  of  the  old 
wickedness  been  multiplied.  But  it  is  a  lie, 
notwithstanding  its  age,  and  its  many  facilities 
of  self  support  and  propagation.'  Ourselves 
entertain  an  opinion  the  direct,  contrary  of  the 
sinning  old  aphorism  above  quoted.  We  in¬ 
cline  to  the  notion,  that  what  is  everybody’s 
business  is  that  isort  of.  duty  .which  nobody 
should  be  asliamed  of,  or  be  guilty  of  neglecting. 
If  a  certain  number  of  people  are  responsible 
for  a  certain  work,  every  man  amongst  them 
is  responsible  for  it,  g.  Resting,  though  it  be, 
upon  the  mass,  this  mass  is  pom  posed  of 
minutim,  not  one  whereof  cap.  consider,  him 
self  exempt  from  obligation,,.  oTg^can  jpippse 
it  upon  another.  In.goo.d  trqth,  whatda  esery- 
body’s  business  ipustpl^e  fairlv,  attended  ,  to  by 
everybody,  orj  the.  said.  ■  business,  will  be  indif- 
ferentjly  done.,  Tibere  there,  is  unanimity  of 
qhj^t,  tnere .  must  he  unanimity  of  operation. 
Of  the,  end  of  it  will  he  defeated.  In  the  same 
cause,  all  engaged  should  agree  to  work  to- 
geth,er,  and  at  onee.  Simultaneous  action  is 
the  very  soul  of  successful  enterprise.  “  Union 


is  strength  ”  :  the  fable  of  a  bundle  of  sticks  is 
illustrative  of  one  of  the  grandest  truths  in  the 
economy  of  human  nature ! 

These  two  propositions  established — we  as¬ 
sume  them  to  be  so,  for  we  believe  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  rational  contradiction — we  have  next 
to  apply  them.  A  task,  we  grieve  to  say,  not 
very  difficult  at  the  present  time.  Their  appli¬ 
cation  is  to  the  condition  of  certain  ^  of  our 
fellow- men.  Every  man  is  our  fellow -man ; 
no  matter  where  he  first  breathed  the  air,  and 
first  saw  the  light  of  heaven  ;  no  matter  what 
ancestry  disgraced  or  distinguished  him?  no 
matter  what  complexion  he  once  wore,  what 
language  he  once  spoke-;  no  matter  under  what 
captivity  he  wept,  or  at  what  shrine  he 
worshipped— 'be  wears  the  outward  impress  of 
humanity — ‘be  has  a  soul,  immense  and  im¬ 
mortal,  within  him— he  is  made  after  the  same 
fashion,  has  sprung  from  the  same  source,  may 
inherit  the  same  heaven  as  ourselves— he  is  our 
brother  in  the  great  pedigree  of  Nature,  and  has 
a  brother’s  claim  upon  our  regard  ! 

This  is  a  view  which  the  philanthropist,  just 
iu  his  judgment,  would  take  of  his  fellow-men. 
Nothing  that  appertains  to  humanity  can  be  in¬ 
different  to  the  members  of  it.  Every  man’s 
motto  should  be — 

“  Houiq  sum,  qUiU  a  me  alienum  puto.” 

Some  people,  however,-  require  truths  to  be 
brought  home  to  them,  ere  they  comprehend 
these  truths  thoroughly.;;  We  have  no  idea  that 
any  of  our  readers  are  of  this  class,  l)ut,  lest 
they  should  be,  why  then  we  drive^home  the 
awful  truth  at  once,  and  ask  them  what  they 
think  of  the  destitute,  dying  condition  of  our 
Irish  and  Scotch  neighbours  ?  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  in  this  place  we  recapitulate  the  hor¬ 
rible  testimony  daily  afforded,  of  the  Increasing 
calamities  in  our  two  unfortunate  sister  coun¬ 
tries;  hut,  at  least,  we  can  find  a  column  to 
ask,  in  hare  charity,  what  can  he  tlone?  We  do 
not  mean  what  can  be  done- politically  to  ad¬ 
vantage  either  place ;  with  I  that  question  our¬ 
selves  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  it  becomes  us 
to  ask  what-  can  be  done  to  serve  the  starving 
just  now  ?  The  popular  cry  is  godog  about  most 
laudably  amongst  us,,  and  we  should  be  sorry, 
for  ever,  had  ,we  no  voice  in  this  appeal  of 
charity.  This  is  .a  work  of  benefiocace  which 
we  regard  as  everybody’s,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  he  numbered  with  those  who  forget  to  per¬ 
form  it.  All  classes  and  denominations  of 
people  are  now  astir  to  raise  supplies  to  rescue 
starving  thousands  from  impending  death. 
From  the  Queen  and  the  nobles,  to  the  little 
children  in  charity-schools,  are  tributes  flowing 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  two  destitute  nations. 
Single  contributions,  and  subscriptions  in  con¬ 
cert,  are  being  made  to  the  same  laudable  end- 
In  these  things,  we  trust  our  own  brethren 
are,  as  .  usual,  amongst  the  foremost  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  great  and  good  object.  We  have 
often  said,  and  we  repeat  it  with  pleasure,  that 
there  is  no  class  of  men  who  render  tbei^  fellow- 
men  so  many  acts  of  charity  as  do  the.  memhers 
of  our  own  profession.  Wherever  benevolence 
is  intended,  there  our  bounty  is  astir.  We  hope, 
under  the  circumstances  in  question,  it  will  be 
offered  with  our  wonted  liberality.,  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  dergy  possess  privileges  that  are 
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not  ouis.  Each  minister  can  appeal  to  his 
congregation,  often  a  rich  one,  and  capable  of 
large  benefaction  on  behalf  of  the  poor ;  and  in 
this  way  he  frequently  obtains  ample  sums, 
which  testify  to  his  eloquence  and  the  liberality 
of  his  people.  The  medical  man  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  like  these,  though  it  may  be  his  heart 
is  not  less  charitable  than  tliat  of  his  neighbour 
who  is  afforded  more  occasions  of  beneficence.^ 
Out  of  his  own  pocket  the  medical  practitioner, 
for  the  most  part,  has  little  to  give ;  for  no  man 
is  more  hardly  worked  or  more  poorly  paid  than 
be.  Still,  what  little  he  can  spare  he  spare,- 
and  no  man  gives  more  generously.  It  may  be 
a  mite  that  he  deposits,  but  it  is  magnified  in 
the  principle  that  suggests  it.  We  hope  that 
his  usual  sympathy  is  being  exerted  now,  and 
that  he  is  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  many 
who  are  striving  in  the  behalf  of  their  destitute 
fellow-creatures. 

The  resources  of  the  medical  man,  however, 
do  not  limit  themselves  to  bis  own  person  ;  as 
he  is  daily  in  contact  with  different  classes  and 
conditions  of  men,  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
quietly  appeal  to  their  generosity,  and  enlist  their 
sympathies  on-  the  behalf  of  the  destitute  who 
heed  succour.  The  good  done  in  this  manner 
may  be  most  extensive.  For  words  snggestive  of 
charity  hone  have  better  seasons  for  than  medi¬ 
cal  men;  to  them  peculiarly  belongs  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  their  fellow-cresttures  over¬ 
flowing  with  thankfulness  for  timely  recovery 
from  the  invasions  of  disease.  What  better  oc¬ 
casion  than  this  to  appeal  to  a  heart  thus  thank¬ 
ful,  for  a  real  proof  of  its  gratitude  ?  What 
better  object  for  the  application  of  it  than  the 
destitute  many  who  at  this  moment  are  in  actual 
want  of  bread  ?  It  is  possible,  in  this  Way,  for 
the  medical  profession  to  do  immense  service 
to  the  suffering  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land.  On  an  average,  there  would  be  no 
diflieulty  in  each  practitioner  collecting  from 
his  patients  and  friends,  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night,  a  couple  of  pounds.  In  this  manner, 
ere  a  month  be  passed,  the  medical  profession 
of  the  united  Itingdottmmight  offer  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  at  the  shrine  of' this  great  jmpular 
charit3%  It  might  offer '  tnhch  more,  were 
those  who  sit  in  high  places  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  as  they  might,  in  a  work  wherein-  every 
man  deserving  the  name  should  feel  an  in¬ 
terest.  But,  at  a  moderate  computation,  we  might 
easily  furnish  the  sum  of  which  we  speak.  And 
why  not  ?  It  would  infinitely  redound  to  Our 
own  credit,  but  more  than  this,  it  would  sub¬ 
serve  one  of  the  grandest  purposes  that  actuate 
our  enterprise — it  tcauld  benefit  and  bless  oitr 
fellow-creatures  !  Then  let  it  be  set  about  at 
once,  say  we.  Let  no  man  consider  this  busi¬ 
ness  another’s,  but  let  each  man  consider  it  his 
ow  n.  Let  each  regard  himself  as  pledged  to  a 
certain  sum,  and  devote  himself  to  the  pro- 
viding  of  it,  as  best  he  can.  In  plain  truth,  the 
melancholy  duty  is  everybodfs,  and  let  nobody 
amongst  us  fall  in  its  performance  I  The  task 
is  light  enough  iu  its  individual  bearings :  its 
united  accomplishment  will  be  a  boon  of  ines¬ 
timable  benefit.  We  now  throw  out  the  hint 
for  the  collection — let  this  be  started  in  good 
earnest,  and  jt  will  doubtless  soon  be  ended 
in  good  faith,  for  we  are  not  in  the  habit 


of  doing  our  w'ork  by  halves.  Directly  that 
the  accumulated  subscriptions  are  ready, 
let  the  announcement  be  •  made  to  us, 
and  we  will  be  at  all  the  trouble  of 
suggesting  a  responsible  cotiimittee  that 
shall  receive  the  aforesaid,  and.  forward  tW 
sum  total  in  due  course  to  the  Government 
authorities.  The  handing  forth' of  inch  a  Milti 
as  we  would  fain  have  given,  ami  as  the  '^fp 
fession  easily  could  give,  would’ be  a  proud  day 
for  it — a  real  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of 
its  many  benevolent  achievements.  These  have 
been  often  asked,  and  tti  bften  has '  the  ’  ap 
peal  had  a  noble  answer ;  never  was  that  appeal 
louder,  or  •  more  lamentably,  than  now;:,' 
comes  ftom  thousands  wlAj’  iid^' no  hblp^^no 
remedy,  unless  their  more  favoured  brethren 
render  it  them  !  But  whatever  we  must  be 
done  at  once,  and  in  earnest ;  or  many  a  grave 
will  be  made,  which  our' timely  aid  might  have 
delayed  for  many  a  year  I  Think  of  these  things, 
ye,  amongst  us,  who  are  in  affluence — who  are 
provided  amply  with  the  luxuries  of  this  life, 
and  in  whose  extravagance  may  be  found  a 
supply  for  the  extremities  of  less  fortunate 
humanity  I 

We  feel  assured  our  readers  will  not  think 
this  article  out  of  place:  it  has  a  benevolent 
tendency,  and  therefore  is  rightly,  though  it 
may  not  be  strictly,  medical.  The  great  charity 
it  relates  to  is  our  business,  integrants  as  we 
are  of  that  large  circle  wherein  brotherly  love 
should  have  a  constant  continuance.  We  have 
felt  that  w'e  could  not  do  less  than  advocate  in 
our  columns  this  solemn,  serious  cause.  It  is 
awful  to  think  of  our  fellow- creatures,  all 
around  us,  dying  for  want  of  the  food  we  are 
blessed  with  in  abundance;  happy,  indeed, 
shall  we  be,  to  be  humble  instruments  in  their 
release  from  the  miseries  of  starvation.  It 
is  really  our  duty  to  look  into  these  things, 
and,  as  the  monitors  of  society,  to  proclaim 
abroad  human  extremities,  and  the  claims  upon 
human  exertion’.®f'  Shoulds'what  We  have  ob¬ 
served,  and  Urged,  tend  in  any  wise  to  the  object 
we  desire,  it  will  be  a  sbuiCce  of  future  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  we  have  written  the  above  ^article  in 
the  cause  of  unostentatious  charity.  « 


THE  PRESENT  SESSION. 

We  do  not  expect  that  this  session  of  Par- 
liamehi  will  do  much  for  Medical  Reform.  The 
dire  famine  which  sits  like  a  nightmare  on  the 
empire,  and  threatens  us  witli  untold  calamities 
for  years  ta  cotee?  offers,  unfortunately,  more 
than  an:  excuse  for;  Ministerial  inaction'  on  our 
wants.  ^s'We^haVe  beeil '  long  'aCdnstomed  to 
stand  the  last  of  Ministerial  attitors,  atid  never 
stood  on  ground  where,  with  less  flelichcy,  we 
could  ‘^sii' with  importunity  qur  -now  time- 
honohred  prayers.  '  ’  ’  •  ' 

'Ott  th^  whole,  wfe  are  oot’quite  sure  that  the 
circomstarice  may  not  I>rove  best  forThe  profes¬ 
sional  interests.  At  this' Instant  the  medical 
body  is  not  in  the  best  ’  possible  CohditiA’n  for 
fighting  a  legislative  battle  to  advantage.  Their 
organization  lor  either  defence  or  effective  tih- 
dicatioD  is  not  as  complete  nor  as  extensive'hs  it 
should  be,  and  as  time,  doubtless,  will  make’ it. 
We  are,  in  fact,  in  a  peculiar,  almost  a  critical. 


period  in  oUr  agiHatioh.  ,  After  successfully  ttw 
pellihg  adverse  legislation,  we  have  arrived  afe' 
the  moment  which,  is  to>  decide  whether  we  xfS 
to  relapse  into  oUr  former  elements  of  dissehsib^ 
W^kn^js.’qrto  form  thatimprovect 
and  more  firmly  knit  combination  which  will 
secure /acowraife  lawmaking.  In  this  transi¬ 
tion-estate  wie  hafemubhiiibVe  'tp  ’gaiD  byattend^ 
j'Jg  W  .our  own  organi^tiqn,  than  by  looking- 
for  it  immediately  to  Parliament.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  act  on  the  Government  with 
effect;  and,  if  w^e  added  the  truth,  should  suhti 
join,  ice'db  not^deserve  so  influential  a  positions 
The  chartered  wrong  done  to  the  body  of 
British  Surgeons  is  yet  an  existing  reality, 
EVifiy 'hbtii‘'‘?S  tWnsmnting  and  hardening  ii 
iqtq  rjrgbt-.^  Tue  practical  expulsion  of 

eight  or  stenihousandgentlemen  from  their  owh 
corporationJ'istnubBrttfedltO  with  a  mcekni^ 


Under  injustiee  And  dishonour  we  have  learned 
to  be  philosophicdjhfi9The?^tiiefe'' impulse  of 
injured  virtue  and  public  spirit-aSects  «s  not. 
Spread  over  Britain  are”  ten  thousand  surgeons, 
the  repining  hi?U;'Mh«>Wined''*atid  spiritless 
victims  of  one  of  the-nrost  extraordiqsry  corpo¬ 
rate  Outrages  off  recordV 
here  it  is  useless  to  lopVtq  Parliament*-'  There 
is  an  initiatory,  preliminaiy  reform  to  boetmeled 
— our  own-^before  we  seieK ’’impfbr%tBifent 
through  the  Legislature.  ^Eefbre  *goihg.j^‘ihe 
House,  we  have  our  own  to  put  in  order,'ioWibmt- 
ever  may  be  the  state  of  our  feelings,  our  con¬ 
duct  at  least  is  a  eulogium.  on  Brb^e's 
Charter.  Through  the  metropolis  the  surgical 
authors  of  the  outrage  are  .as  much  utuier  pro¬ 
fessional  patronage  as  ever.  A  consultation 
with  the  “  Charter  Councillors'^*  is  the  rule,  iidt 
the  exception.  Spaniels,  we  lick  the  hand  thst 
smote  us.  Pope  says— ?  nr  —y  .  - *4“  .  ; 

“  ITie  lamb  thy  huhjfer  dooms  to  death  to-day,  " 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  sport  and  pWj'fi*''* 

If  not  endowed With  more  than  our  "reasOfi,^ 
we  think  he  would.  The  poet  ought  to  have 
seen  our  attitude  jn  1847,  to  comprehend  with 
what  resignation  and  equanimity  even  humim 
brutes  can  at  times  look  forward  or  backward 
to  injury  or  outrage.  The  Provincial  Associa¬ 
tion  is  virtually  an  association  of  the  surgeons 
degraded  by  the  College  Charter.  They  are  a 
voluntary  body,  and  yet  ivhat  is  the  lainb-^ke 
spectacle  they  present  us?  Their  interest  and 
influence  in  the  political  keeping  of  a  Coohcil 
in  great  part  composed  of  Charter-made  :^el- 
lows !  Can  spaniel  submissiqn  to  duhqUouc  l;« 
carried  further  ?  ■  ':r(t  io  m,,.- 

With  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  motdiity 
abroad  in  our  own  body,  we  have  ahuffd'fint 
work  to  do  without  trbabKng  ,1?s^liameat, 
least,  specially  on  our  account,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  session.  We  are  actually  not  worthy  Wf  a 
better  system  of  reform  than  the  cbrpbratjpna 
themselves  would  condescend  to  give  us,  :  X<At 
us  put  ourselves  right  with  honour  and  pro¬ 
priety,'  before  we  demand  right  from  the  ptib- 
lie.  What  is  the  use  of  the  strongest  of  qtoes, 
if  marred  by  bur  own  delinquencies  ?  /The 
National  Institute  may  show  the  Gorernnsent 
the  strongest  grounds  for  Parliamentary  inter¬ 
ference,  but  while  so  many  of  those  for  whom 
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they  *ct  remaiu  inert,  or  worse,  what  is  it  but 
iaviting  a  fatal  legislation,  over  which  we  neither 
shall  have,  nor  deserve  to  have,  control  ? 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  of  the 
conviction,  that  if  ever  there  were  a  time 
when  that  organization  of  our  body,  commenced 
by  the  National  Institute,  should  be  energetically 
carried  forward  on  one  side  and  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  other,  that  moment  is  the  present. 
We  have  our  own  ranks  to  form  and  discipline, 
and  we  have  a  careful  watch  to  keep  over  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Nothing  but  forcible 
and  active  measures  on  our  side  can  prevent  the 
question  of  Medical  Reform  from  being  settled  in 
detail,  away  from  us,  and  without  our  partici¬ 
pation.  The  College  of  Surgeons  has  been 
already  remodelled,  not  for  us,  as  it  might  have 
been,  but  against  us.  The  College  of  Php- 
iicians  is  on  the  brink  of  a  similar  revolution. 
The  declaration  of  that  body,  recently  published 
in  our  pages,  seems  to  us  unusually  significant, 
and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  extensive  and 
swaying  influence  of  the  principal  officers  of 
that  body  with  the  members  of  Government,  as 
well  as  the  notorious  disposition  of  Sir  George 
Grey  to  do  something  in  Medical  Reform,  if  a 
plain  way  appear  to  lie  open  to  him,  we  do 
not  doubt  for  au  instant  that  six  months  apa¬ 
thy  or  acquiescence,  or  even  non-opposition,  of 
the  profession,  would  be  the  certain  purchase- 
money  of  a  new  Physicians’  Charter.  We  have 
here,  then,  an  important  circumstance  to  deal 
with  :  for,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  good 
or  evil  of  the  proposed  changes,  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear,  that  no  settlement,  partial  or  ge¬ 
neral,  of  Medical  Reform,  should  be  allowed  to 
be  made  to  which  we  are  not  parties,  and  this 
the  more,  since  in  our  scheme  of  general  ame¬ 
lioration,  we  have  concessions  to  ask  as  well  as 
concessions  to  give.  We  have  no  idea  of  coming 
last  to  the  legislative  table  to  take  exactly 
whatever  may  be  kindly  left  us.  The  question 
of  Medical  Reform  will  want  compromise  and 
concession  on  every  side  to  secure  adjustment; 
and  it  will  hardly  be  wise  in  us  to  wait,  nay,  to 
arrange,  for  a  settlement,  when,  two-thirds 
being  already  done,  we  shall  have  everything 
to  ask  and  nothing  in  our  power  to  concede. 
It  would  be  a  disadvantage  worth  being 
guarded  against. 


THE  MISFORTUNE  OE  A  GOOD 
CHARACTER. 

Almost  every  week,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  year  past,  we  have  been  amused,  when  not 
made  more  serious,  by  the  diligent  alacrity  with 
which  the  pages  of  an  humbled  contemporary 
have  been  devoted  to  laudation  of  Marshall  Hall 
and  vituperation  of  Dr.  Gregory.  Aware  of  our 
friend  s  want  of  better  materials,  and  of  the  re¬ 
cognised  practice  of  interpreting  him  by  contra¬ 
ries,  and  so  reaching  truth  by  the  most  compendi¬ 
ous  route,  we  should  have  passed  by  these  harm¬ 
less  prolusions  (so  pardoitable  in  such  a  quarter 
in  such  a  crisis  of  public  disasters) — with  no 
higher  homage  than  that  of  our  accustomed 
silence,  if  the  scene  had  not  been  somewhat 
diversified  by  the  reappearance  on  it,  in  propriis 
personis,  of  our  two  old  friends.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith 


and  Dr.  Dulwich  Webster !  *‘Ecce  iterum  Cris- 
pini !  ” 

Now,  against  the  laudations — even  the  most 
impudent — of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  the  Medical 
Times  would  be  the  last  to  interpose  its  veto. 
No  man  in  Christendom  needs  them  more  ;  and 
if  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  having  the  run  of  a  journal 
for  his  pains,  applies  them  with  a  spacious 
trowel  and  strong  arm,  it  but  proves  that  eaten 
bread  is  not  always  soon  forgotten,  and  that  the 
worthy  gentleman  has  not  yet  relinquished  the 
Horatian  privilege  imprescriptible  to  his  organi¬ 
zation — “  Licet  irisanire.” 

Against  the  vituperations  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
however,  we  have  something  to  say,  and  that 
neither  doubtful  nor  feeble.  That,  on  no  higher 
pretence  {&rxi{  that  a  false  ont)  than  a  trumpery 
breach  of  etiquette  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  peculiar  character,  a  worthy  and  distin¬ 
guished  physician  should  have  his  private  hearth 
weekly  invaded  by  lacerating  inuendos,  tragical 
charges,  and  solemn  condemnations;  that  the 
contemptible  cause  of  such  grave  procedures 
should  be,  months  after  months,  hawked  through 
the  profession  as  if,  at  the  least,  it  had  been  the 
commission  of  some  capital  felony  for  merce¬ 
nary  considerations ;  that,  under  one  miserable 
pretence  or  another,  the  subject  must  never  be 
done  with,  but  that  such  personal  instruments 
as  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  and  Dr.  Dulwich  Webster, 
under  the  farcical  appellation  of  assessors,  must 
be  used  to  trump  up,  as  practitioners,  a  fic¬ 
titious  importance  to  the  nonsense  they  deliver, 
as  se?Mi-editors,  an  d  give  eff'ect,in  private  conclave, 
to  supererogatory  vituperation  in  public  jour¬ 
nals;  that  all  this — so  much — shoul  d  be  said  and 
done,  through  a  period  of  months  after  months, 
on  a  matter  so  utterly  insignificant,  is  a  thing 
so  offensive  to  every  principle  and  feeling  that 
is  just,  and  decent,  and  manly,  that,  at  the  risk 
of  giving  a  moment’s  importance  to  things  and 
persons  wholly  without  any,  we  must  record 
against  it  our  strongest  and  most  indignant 
protest.  We  should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves 
if  we  could  look  on  so  systematic  a  persecution 
of  a  w'orthy  brother-practitioner  with  equa¬ 
nimity  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  the 
duty  w'hich  common  honesty  imposes  on  us,  of 
denouncing  its  abettors  to  public  opprobrium. 

As  far  as  we  gather  the  facts,  these  per¬ 
sisting  cruelties  originated  in  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  some  five  months  since,  when  Dr. 
Gregory  was  called  in  to  attend  a  patient  then 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wigan.  In  the  calling  in 
of  Dr.  Gregory  there  were  circumstances  of  a 
most  peculiar  nature,  under  which  neither  the 
patient,  the  husband  of  the  patient,  nor  the 
physician,  considered  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wigan 
desirable  or  necessary.  His  presence  was  not, 
therefore,  invoked. 

Now,  we  will  not  stay  here  to  inq^uire  whether 
there  may  not  arise  circumstances  which  may  w'ell 
justify,  in  some  cases,  the  practitioner  called  in 
secondly  from  insisting  on  a  consultation  with 
the  practitioner  already  in  attendance,  nor 
whether  such  circumstances  existed  in  the  case 
before  us ;  but  we  do  put  it  confidently,  whether 
or  not  a  public  record  of  the  fault — if  fault 
exist — would  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  to  the 
minds  of  reasonable  men  a  sufficient  amount  of 
punishment  ?  But  here  the  fault  is  denied  :  if 


committed,  it  was  committed  under  a  very 
natural  misjudgment:  how  imjust,  then,  how 
unmanly,  the  continuous  warfare  it  is  made  to 
justify ! 

The  report  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  and  hia  friend, 
written  four  months  after  the  commission  of 
the  “  crime,''  has  been  placed  before  us.  If 
we  could  forget  the  unlovely  anxiety  manifested 
throughout  to  injure  and  pain  an  eminent  la¬ 
bourer  in  the  field  of  professional  utility,  we 
should  have  read  the  document  with  consider¬ 
able  amusement.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  a  physican 
so  pecuUarly  situated  as  to  be  suffered  to  prac¬ 
tise  in  London  solely  by  the  toleration  of  Dr. 
Gregory  and  the  other  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians — Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  the  writer  and 
anonymous  dedicator  of  an  anonymous  “  stam¬ 
mering  ”  book  to  his  brother-in-law,  a  “  stam¬ 
mering  ”  practitioner — Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  the 
generous  writer  and  donor  of  certificates  to  the 
stammering  miracles  performed  by  that  “  stam¬ 
mering”  brother-in-law — Dr.  Tyler  Smith — but 
we  forbear — he  an  authority,  a  public  authority, 
on  professional  etiquette !  he  bearing  down  a 
distinguished  physician  by  the  weight  of  his 
assessor  jurisdiction !  Certainly,  *tis  amusing. 

This  worthy  reporter  tells  us,  that  when  the 
affair  of  arbitration  came  on.  Dr.  Gregory,  “  at 
every  new  phase  of  the  proceeding,  was  ready 
with  some  new  excuse  for  not  permitting  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter.”  Yet,  he  also  tells 
us,  that  Dr.  Gregory  “  offered”  what  of  all 
other  things  in  the  world  was  most  likely  not 
only  to  “  permit”  but  enforce  an  “  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  matter” — “  an  apology,”  not  only 
adequate,  but  more  than  that — “  humble”  ;— 
nay,  more  than  that — “  too  humble.”  The 
fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  Dr.  Gregory 
valued  the  matter  in  the  ratio  of  its  insignifi¬ 
cance,  and,  finding  that  Dr.  Wigan  bad  just  suf¬ 
fered  the  bereavement  of  his  wife,  handsomely 
wrote  to  him,  expressing  sympathy  in  his  afflic¬ 
tion,  unfeigned  regret  at  any  misunderstanding 
between  them,  and  offering  an  apology,  if  those 
who  bad  undertaken  the  investigation  should 
come  to  the  conviction  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  So  that,  what  is  forwarded  as  an  hum¬ 
ble,  and  ample,  and  unreserved  apology  in  one 
place,  is  proved  to  be  but  a  contingent,  con¬ 
ditional  offer  of  apology,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  in  another.  And  these  are  the 
men  who  affect  to  decide  on  matters  that  con¬ 
cern  professional  honour ! 

But  the  whole  of  the  report  is  of  the  same 
complexion,  and  beyond  stigmatising  it  as  full 
of  hatred,  malice,  and  all  charitableness,  we 
shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  designate  it,  or  the 
procedure  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  We  are 
withheld  by  respect  for  the  decencies  of  our 
;  mother  tongue.  We  must  speak  strongly,  in¬ 
deed,  to  do  the  matter  jusuce. 


THE  CRIMINAL  INFORMATION. 

The  argument  on  this  affair  has  been  again 
postponed,  but  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
that  it  will  come  on  in  the  course  of  this  day 
(Friday).  The  time  of  taking  the  argument,  as 
is  known,  depends  on  the  wishes  of  the  other 
side.  Our  next  number  will  contain  a  full 
report. 
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The  following  Diagram,  Description,  Explanation,  and  Directions,  will  serve  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  nature  and  modes  of  using 

STARTIN’S  PNEUMATIC  INHALER. 


description. 

The  inhaler,  it  will  be  observed,  comprises 
four  parts,  viz. 1.  The  inspirator  or  mouth¬ 
piece,  with  brass  spring  for  compressing  the 
nostrils  ;  2.  Tho  receiver  and  hot- water  stand ; 
3.  The  injector  ;  4.  The  fumigator,  heater,  and 
hook. 

The  Inspirator  is  furnished  wnth  two  valves 
of  Hancock’s  vulcanized  indiarubber,  oiled  silk, 
or  other  thin  substance ;  one  valve.  A,  opening 
without  the  cavity  of  the  mouthj)iece,  protected 
by  a  cap  and  a  valve,  B,  within  its  cavity.  To 
the  opening  of  the  valve  B  are  attached  three  or 
four  feet  of  light  flexible  tubing,  CC,  which  must 
at  least  be  the  size  of  the  human  windpipe  ;  the 
tube  C  opens  through  a  perforated  stopper  into 
the  second  part  of  the  apparatus  or  receiver,  D. 

The  Receiver,  D,  consists  of  a  three-pint  or 
larger  glass  vessel,  EE,  to  receive  the  vapour  to 
be  inspired,  mixed  with  sufficient  air  for  a  single 
inspiration.  A  small  quantity  of  hot  or  cold 
liquid,  F,  covers  the  bottom  of  the  receiver, 
into  which  a  glass  or  metallic  tube,  G,  dips  a 
quarter  of  an  inch;  this  tube  passes  through 
the  stopper  of  the  receiver,  and  communicates 
with  the  air  by  an  inverted  conical  opening. 
A  second  tube,  II,  also  descends  a  few  inches  into 
the  receiver,  and  is  connected  by  the  tube  CC 
with  the  mouthpiece.  The  receiver  is  placed  in 
a  hollow  stand,  Q,  which  contains  hot  water,  to 
be  kept  up  to  a  temperature  of  200°, 

The  Injector.  I,  consists  of  an  inverted  cone 
of  metal,  furnished  near  its  apex  with  a  small 
stopcock  and  injecting-pipe,  K,  which  passes 
through  the  stopper  into  the  receiver  ;  the  top 
of  the  injector  is  composed  of  very  thin  elastic 
metal,  which  yields  to  atmospheric  pressure,  so 
as  to  inject  into  the  receiver,  at  each  vacuum 
created  by  inhalation,  a  jet  of  ether  or  other 
liquid  w’hich  is  formed  into  vapour  by  the  hot 
water,  F,  or  decomposed,  if  the  fluid  be  of  a 
chemical  nature. 

The  Fumigator,  L,  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
injector  I,  when  it  is  desired  to  inhale  matters 
requiring  the  agency  of  fire  to  render  them 
volatile,  as  mercury,  morphine,  &c.  It  consists 
of  an  iron  funnel  fitted  with  a  moveable  perforated 
lid,  M,  md  an  iron  heater,  O,  in  its  cavity,  and 
ends  at  its  apex  in  a  small  tube,  P,  to  replace 
the  iiipe  K,  which  opens  into  the  receiver :  it  may 
also  be  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  tube  G 
Avhen  it  is  desired  that  the  inhaled  matters  should 
-pass  through  water  or  other  liquid.  R  is  a  small 
hook  for  placing  the  heater  in  the  jfumigator. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  pneumatic  inhaler  acts  by  admitting  into 
the  lungs  enough  air  for  a  single  inspiration, 
mixed  with  a  graduated  quantity  of  the  volatile 
matter  to  be  inspired,  the  quantity  is  regu¬ 


lated  either  by  the  stopcock  in  the  tube  K  of  the 
injector,  or  by  placing  more  or  less  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  operated  wuth  on  the  red-hot  heater  in  the 
fumigator.  The  vacuum  created  in  the  receiver 
by  each  inspiration  of  the  patient  will  produce 
sufficient  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  elastic 
top  of  the  injector  to  cause  a  jet  of  ether 
or  other  volatile  liquid,  which  immediately  be¬ 
comes  vapour,  if  the  temperature  be  above  105°F., 
at  which  it  should  always  be  maintained,  as 
ether  is  not  only  evaporated  at  this  heat,  but 
driven  from  its  solution  in  water,  which  dissolves 
one  part  in  nine.  "When  the  fumigator  is  used, 
the  substance  to  be  volatilized  having  been  placed 
on  the  hot  heater,  the  air  is  drawn  through  the 
perforations  in  the  lid,  and  the  grooves  that 
surround  the  heater,  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
patient  ;  carrying  with  it  such  portions  of 
the  substance  to  be  inspired  as  the  heat  may 
have  rendered  volatile,  and  which  becomes 
mingled  in  the  receiver  wdth  sufficient  air  for  a 
single  inspiration.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ap¬ 
parent  that,  whether  the  injector  or  fumigator 
be  used,  much  accui'acy  is  obtained  in  the  in¬ 
halation  of  remedies,  which  may  be  inspired  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  at  the  option  of  the 
operator ;  and,  if  dry  vapour  be  preferred,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  leave  out  the  water  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  It  may  also  be  observed,  as  regards  the 
two  valves  A  and  B  in  the  mouthpiece,  that  A  is 
the  valve  of  expiration,  and  is  alway'S  required 
to  be  in  perfect  order  for  a  successful  use  of  the 
pneumatic  inhaler  ;  but,  when  water  is  used 
to  cover  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  G,  there  is 
little  occasion  for  the  valve  B,  which  is  the  valve 
of  inspiration,  as  the  water  forms  a  valve  of 
itself,  preventing  the  descent  of  the  breath  ;  yet 
it  is  advised  never  to  remove  this  valve,  for,  when 
the  fumigator  is  employed  in  the  place  of  the  in¬ 
jector,  it  will  be  always  required,  as  it  is  then 
necessary  to  place  a  cork  in  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  tube  G,  and  empty  the  receiver  of  water  ; 
consequently,  without  this  valve  B  the  expiree, 
breath  would  descend  into  the  receiver  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  proper  action  of  the  inhaler. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING. 

The  Pneumatic  Inhaler.  —  Remove  the  per¬ 
forated  stopper,  and  pour  into  the  receiver 
warm  water  (the  temperature  of  which  can 
readily  be  borne  by  the  hand)  until  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch 
Replace  tho  stopper,  and  particulaly  observe  that 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube  C  is  beneath  the 
water.  Adjust  the  flexible  tube  CC  to  the  openmg 
D,  fixing  the  inspirator  1  to  its  other  extremity. 
Half  fill  the  stand  Q  with  veryffiot  water,  which 
will  require  occasionally  to  be  replenished,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  receiver  and  its  contents 
must  be  kept  up,  as  its  bubling.  will  be  a  sfure 


index  of  the  patient  properly  using  the  in¬ 
strument.  Fill  the  injector  then  with  ether 
I'which  must  be  free  from  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
750)  or  other  liquid,  to  be  converted  into 
vapour,  and,  having  screwed  on  the  stopcock, 
insert  its  pipe  into  the  opening  of  the  receiver 
K.  Place  the  inspirator  over  the  mouth  of  the 
patient  by  first  ai^usting  his  nose  in  the  brass 
spring,  and  then  depressing  the  instrument  until 
it  rests  against  his  chin,  where  it  may  be  retained 
jy  his  own  hand  until  insensibility  comes  on, 
•when  it  must  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  assistant ; 
et  the  patient  in  the  first  instance  take  a  few  in¬ 
spirations  to  habituate  himself  to  the  inhaler, 
without  the  substance  to  be  inhaled ;  and,  whenhe 
may  be  considered  prepared,  let  down  the  ether 
or  other  liquid  very  gradually  at  first  by 
gently  turning  the  stopcock,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  or 
even  press  lightly  on  the  elastic  disc  of  the  in¬ 
jector  ;  let  the  inhalation  be  continued  till  insen¬ 
sibility  comes  on,  which  wdll  be  from  one  to  five, 
or  at  most  ten,  minutes  ;  the  desired  state  once 
established,  do  not  entirely  remove  the  inspirator, 
jut  raise  it  from  the  chin,  so  as  to  let  pure  air  be 
breathed  from  time  to  time.  As  a  rule,  three  or  four 
inspirations  of  airj  and  three  or  four  of  etherized 
air,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  insensibility. 
MTiere  other  substance  than  ether  are  used  for 
medical  purposes,  as  ipdine,  bromine,  chlorine, 
&c.,  the  inspiration  inust  be  continual  until  the 
allotted  dose  is  inspired.  Where  the  substances 
to  be  inhaled  require  the  red-hot  heater  to  render 
them  volatile,  the  fumigator  must  be  employed 
in  the  place  of  the  injector^  and  no  water  need  be 
put  into  the  receiver  ;  the  long  tube  G  must  be 
closed  with  a  cork,  and  the  -valve  B  of  the  in¬ 
spirator  kept  in  its  place  and  in  order  4  thus  in¬ 
halation  may  be  carried  on  until  the  required 
quantity  of  medicated  vapour  has  been  inspired. 
N.B.  If  the  receiver  be  used  dry  for  inhaling 
liquids  in  vapour,  the  heat  being  only  on  the  ex¬ 
terior,  the  valve  B  should  be  removed  to  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  tube  G,  which  it  is  made  to 
fit.  When  morphia,  mercury,  creosote,  stramo¬ 
nium,  opium,  &c.  &c.,  are  employed,  they  should 
be  mixed  with  some  inert  substance,  as  powdered 
pumice-stone  or  calcined  stone-earth,  and  made 
with  a  little  gum  and  water,  into  the  shape  of 
small  thin  palettes  or  lozenges,  containing  por¬ 
tions  only  of  the  dose  to  be  inhaled,  so  that  one 
such  palette  or  lozenge  can  be  placed  from  time 
to  time  on  the  heater  in  the  fumigator  to  be  vola¬ 
tilized. 

It  is  intended  shortly  to  publish  a  series  of 
cases  illustrative  of  the  use  of  ether,  as  also  of 
various  other  remedial  agents,  by  the  pneumatic 
inhaler,  to  -w’hich  will  be  added  testimony  in  its 
favour,  from  the  highest  members  in  the  medical 
profession. 


ON  INHAL.ATION  OF  VAPOUR  OF  ETHER. 

(From  the  Gazelle  Medicah.) 

The  experiments  with  ether  for  the  destruction 
of  sensibility  during  operations  continue  ;  but  they 
proceed  without  order,  regularity,  or  definite  aim. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  conquest,  of  which  we 
cannot  foresee  all  the  applications ;  but,  unhappily, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  confused  and  mal-adroit  per¬ 
sons  to  mar  and  obscure  the  most  simple  things. 
In  what  manner  does  it  act  ?  First,  verify  the  fact 
by  establishing  its  purely  experimental  reality,  by 
ascertaining  its  conditions  and  laws  ;  secondly,  by 
determining  the  theory  .and  physiological  significa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  this,  what  is  really  done?  We 
have  seen  persons  more  desirous  of  mixing  their 
names  with  what  is  popular  and  marvellous  in 
this  discovery,  than  of  doing  anything  useful  for 
science  and  humanity.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the 
trials  hitherto  made  show  strong  signs  of  this  unre¬ 
flecting  precipitancy;  patients,  who  might  have 
dispensed  with  operations,  have  been  sacrificed  to 
this  desire  of  personal  popularity  ;  and  instead  of 
having  produced  precise,  well-analysed  results,  have 
only  furnished  useless  food  for  public  curiosity, 
and  pretexts  for  obstinacy  and  aspersion  to  persons 
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already  jealous  of  all  progress.  Without  doubt 
this  is  a  part  of  the  predpitatlon  and  infatuation 
inseparably  attached  to  everything  new.  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  serious  men  should  favour  this 
injurioDS  tendency  with  the  sole  hope  of  seeing 
their  names  quoted  in  a  journal,  or  bandied  about 
in  drawing-rooms.  We,  who  have  rarely  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  performing  painful  operations,  do  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  various  questions  connected 
with  the  subject,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  point 
them  out  to  others. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  some  Instances,  sensibility 
has  been  completely  suspended  ;  in  others,  incom* 
pletely ;  and  in  a  third  set  it  has  completely  failed. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  reflect  on  the 
differences  of  conditions  and  circumstances  in  the 
three  cases.  First,  it  was  proper  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  patients ;  their  age,  profession,  tem¬ 
perament,  disease?  At  what  hour  of  the  day,  and 
the  length  of  time  from  sleep  ?  Were  they  fasting, 
and  how  long  ?  What  apparatus  was  used  ?  What 
quantity  and  quality  of  ether  was  employed? 
How  long  the  inspiration  was  continued  ?  Was  the 
inspiration  performed  by  thenasal  or  respiratory  pas¬ 
sages  ? — which  causes  a  difference.  We  include  the 
whole  of  these  questions,  to  which  we  could  add 
many  others  of  a  similar  (^racter,  having  for  their 
object  the  establishment  of  the  reality  of  the  fact, 
and  its  conditions  of  fulfilment  and  variation.  A 
second  set  of  questions  relate  to  the  analysis  of  the 
fact  itself.  In  those  cases  where  the  result  was 
complete,  were  the  patients  in  a  state  of  sleep  ? 
Had  they  preserved  their  consciousness?  Were 
they  totally  insensible  ?  What  has  been  the  com¬ 
parative  state  of  animal  and  organic  sensibility? 
Has  the  pupil  retained  its  contractility  ?  Was  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  still  sensible? 
Wasthetnuscularcontractllify  still  underthe  control 
of  fhe  will?  Could  it  be  excited  by  pinchings  of 
the  skin  or  other  means  ?  Where  the  effect  was  in¬ 
complete,  which  of  these  phenomena  have  remained, 
whifeh  disappeared  ?  Has  the  stupefaction  shpwn 
any  differences  in  its  different  degrees  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  cessation  ?  What  have  been  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  succession  and  degree,  regard  being  had  to 
sensibility,  contractility,  and  the  intellectual  func¬ 
tions  ?  Lastly,  is  it  the  sensibility  or  the  perception 
of  impressions  which  has  been  suspended  ?  Such 
is  the  useful  and  scientific  programme  we  should 
seek  to  carry  out,  rather  than  run  a  race  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sterile  and  vulgar  experiments.  No  one 
has  yet  proceeded  on  the  plan  we  have  indicated. 
Some  persons  who  formerly  noticed  the  soporific 
or  intoxicating  effects  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  have 
claimed  in  part  the  American  discovery.  What 
has  happened  to  this,  has  happened  to  all  dis¬ 
coveries.  .We  have  very  little  sympathy  with  these 
claims,  they  are  usually  founded  in  error  and  tend 
to  injustice.  In  the  present  case  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  what  had  been  hitherto  observed  of  the  stupe¬ 
fying  influence  of  ether,  had  only  a  very  slight  and 
completely  unperceived  connection  with  the  phy¬ 
siological  fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  new 
method.  Now,  what  is  this  fact?  The  abolition 
or  suspension  of  sensibility.  Who  has  shown,  who 
has  said,  that  the  vapour  ofether  causes  insensibility, 
that  we  may  pinch,  prick, or  cauterize  persons  sub¬ 
jected. to  its  influence?  If  some  physiologist,  if 
some  experimentalist,  had  ascertained  the  fact,  there 
can  be  no  doubt^lbat  he  would  have  supplied  the 
premises  of  the  jpw  method,  and  that  this  would  be 
simply  a  corollary  of  his  researches.  But,  unless 
the  fact  of  the  insensibility  produced  by  ether  has 
been  stated  in  an  exact  manner,  the  premises  and 
conclusions  belong  to  the  American  surgeons ;  they 
have  discovered  the  physiological  fact,  and  they 
have  applied  it.  As  we  have  said  above,  all  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  contrary  is  at  once  an  error  and  an 
inj  ustice. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Bir,--I  am  desirous,  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  of  laying  before  the  profession  my 
experience  during  the  last  fortnight  with  the  vapour 
of  ether.  I  have  administered  it  to  upwards  of  a 
d^n  persons, and,  with  the  exception  of  three  cases, 
with  pwrfect  success.  These  three  cases  prerented 
sotnepeculiarities.and  in  onCjSymptomsof an  alarm¬ 
ing  character,  which  must  be  my  apology  for  giving 


them  in  detail,  Mrs.  B.,aged  fifty-eight  years, made 
application  to  me  to  insert  an  issue  in  her  leg  for 
the  cure  of  an  old  standing  ulcer  situated  over  the 
spine  of  the  tibia,  a  few  inches  above  the  ankle,  and 
expre.ssed  a  desire  to  inhale  the  vaj)Our  of  ether, 
prior  to  its  insertion.  She  did  not  ajtpear  at  all 
timid,  and  began  to  inhale  the  vapour  with  the 
greatest  confidence ;  after  five  or  six  inspirations, 
she  suddenly  became  deodly  pale,  and  stated  that 
she  was  suffocating,  and  refused  to  continue  breath¬ 
ing  the  ether;  she  had  scarcely  done  speaking 
before  she  coughed  violently  for  three  or  four  times ; 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  was  instantaneous  ; 
she  became  quite  purple  in  the  face,  the  temporal 
veins  were  much  distended,  and  the  arteries 
throbbed  violently;  she  was  perfectly  sensible,  and 
complained  of  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  that  she 
should  die ;  she  remained  in  this  stale  for  five 
minutes  at  least,  when  the  face  began  to  assume 
somewhat  of  its  halurai  colour.  I  must  confess  I 
felt  considerably  alarmed  for  her  safety,  and  was 
glad  to  observe  her  recover  a  little  ;  she  was  a  long 
time  before  she  was  able  to  leave  my  house,  and, 
after  she  had  been  home  about  two  hours,  she  had 
a  fit,  but;  as  I  did  not  see  her  until  some  time  after 
it  was  over,  I  am  unable  to  say  of  what  character 
it  was;  her  daughter  told  me  that  she  was 
“  stiff  and  insensible  for  ten  minutes.”  Although 
upwards  of  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  she  in¬ 
haled  the  vapour,  she  is  far  from  recovered  from 
the  effects  ot  the  inhalation,  complaining  of  a  great 
deal  of  pain  and  confusion  about  the  head,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest. 

The  next  case  was  a  boy,  aged  fourteen  years, 
who  wished  to  be  operated  upon  for  the  relief  of 
squinting.  After  having  inhaled  for  a  short  time, 
instead  of  depressing  him,  he  became  furious, called 
out  loudly,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  pacifying  him. 
Finding  that  I  could  not  succeed  with  him,  I  tried 
another  boy,  about  the  same  age ;  it  brought  on  a 
most  distressing  cough,  which  continued  so  long  as 
he  breathed  the  vapour ;  after  a  time  it  produced 
precisely  the  same  effects  as  the  nitrous  oxide  :  he 
laughed  most  hearty,  and  looked  quite  idiotic.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  operate  upon  either  of 
them.  After  waiting  half  an  hour  I  again  tried 
them,  but  with  the  same  results.  I  afterwards 
operated  upon  a  man  for  cataract ;  also  upon  a  girl, 
aged  ten  years,  for  strabismus  ;  and  extracted  a 
tooth  from  a  young  man,  with  perfect  success, 
after  having  subjected  them  to  the  effects  of  tire 
vapour.  They  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
operations,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the 
ether.  One  young  man  whose  tooth  I  extracted 
stated  that  he  was  dreaming  all  the  time  “  that  it 
could  not  be  true,  that  teeth  could  be  extracted 
without  pain.”  I  have  seen  sufficient  of  the  effects 
of  the  vapour  of  ether  to  Convince  me  that  it  is  a 
most  powerful  agent,  and  cannot  be  used  with  im¬ 
punity  indiscriminately  in  all  cases.  The  utmost 
caution  is  necessary  in  its  use;  unless  due  caution 
be  observed  in  the  kind  of  instrument  used,  and 
the  mode  of  administering  it,  I  am  afraid  before 
long  we  shall  hear  of  some  casualty  occurring  which 
will  effectually  stop  all  further  use  of  a  most  valu¬ 
able  means  of  deadening  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves.  The  instrument  I  use  is  “  Robinson's  In¬ 
haler,”  manufactured  by  Mr.  Hooper,  operative 
chemist,  Pall-mall.  The  instrument  is  a  most  perfect 
and  complete  one  for  the  purpose,  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  inventive  genids  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  also  upon  the  skill  displayed  by 
Mr.  Hooper  in  its  manufacture. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  Morris,  M.D.  and  M.R.C.S. 
Spalding,  Jan.  21. 

[Xo  the  Editor  of  U»e  Medical  Tirae*.] 

St®,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to*’ 
you  the  following  case  of  lithotomy;  performed  urr- 
der  the  influence  of  ethereal  inhalation. 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  20, 1  was  requested  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Beales,  of  Halesworth,  to  accompany 
him  to  a  case  in  which  he  proposed  to  perform  the 
operation  ot  lithotomy,  and  to  bring  with  me 
Robinson’s  ethereal  inhaler,  which  I  had  just 
received  from  London,  as  he  wished  to  try  its 
effects.  The  patient  was  a  healthy  man,  aged 
sixty-seven,  who  bad  suffered  for  flve  years  from 


his  disease.  Immediately  upon  our  arrival  we  tri^ 
the  effect  of  the  inhalation  upon  him,  and  in  one 
minute  and  a  half  he  became  so  entirely  insensible 
that  we  might  have  done  anything  to  him  withoot 
his  being  aware  of  it.  At  the  end  of  one  minute  he 
awoke,  and  experienced  no  disagreeable  sensatlop 
in  consequence  of  it. 

Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  desired 
effect  would  be  produced  without  injury  to  the 
patient,  the  operation  was  at  once  commenced. 
The  patient  having  been  secured  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  staff  introduccHl,  I  applied  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  inhaler  and  closed  the  nostrils ;  in  two 
minutes  he  became  perfectly  insensible,  of  which  I 
gave  notice  to  Mr.  Beales,  who  at  once  proceeded 
to  perform  the  lateral  operation,  and,  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  dexterity,  at  the  end  of  four  minutes, 
extracted  a  large  stoue,  weighing  two  ounces  and  a 
quarter.  As  soon  as  the  stone  was  extracted  I 
withdrew  the  inhaler,  and  the  patient  awoke ;  he 
then  stated  that  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  what 
had  passed ;  that  he  had  suffered  no  pain  of  any 
description,  and  that  the  first  circumstance  of 
which  be  was  eonscions  was  bearing  one  of  the 
bystanders  observe,  “  There  is  the  stone!”  which 
occurred  at  the  moment  at  which  be  awoke;  he  has 
not  had  a  single  unfavourable  symptom  since  the 
operation,  and  slept  unusually  well  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  nights,  without  taking  any  anodyne. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  operation  T  re¬ 
tained  the  inhaler  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  but 
after  insensibility  had  been  once  produced,  at  every 
fourth  or  fifth  inspiration,  I  turned  the  stopcock 
of  the  instrument,  cutting  off  the  communication 
with  the  ether,  and,  at  the  same  time,  removing 
my  fingers  from  the  nostrils,  allowed  the  patient  to 
take  two  inspirations  of  common  air,  and  thus, 
successively,  till  the  completion  of  the  operation  X 
by  this  means  the  state  of  insensibility  was  kept 
up  during  the  whole  operation, and  might,  probably, 
have  been  maintained  during  a  much  longer  period 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  patient.  - 

The  ingenious  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr. 
Robinson  appears  well  adapted  for  the  continued 
exhibition  of  the  ether,  in  consequence  of  the  faci¬ 
lity  which  it  affords  of  proportioning  the  amount 
of  ethereal  inhalation  to  the  effect  produced, and  of 
maintaining  the  desired  insensibility  without  j)ro- 
ducing  any  injurious  effects  upon  the  patient. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  person  who  first  sug¬ 
gested  so  valuable  a  remedy  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of:  for,  if  the  accidental  discovery  that  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  two  pieces  of  metal  produced  an  elK- 
trical  current  was  sufficient  to  immortalize 
name  of  Gal  vani,  surely  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  first  applied  ethereal  inhalattori  to  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  suffering  should  be  associated  with  a 
discovery  so  fraught  with  blessing  to  the  whola 
human  race.  ' 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  E.  Cronfort,  F.R.C.S. 

Beccles,  Jan.  23. 

The  inhalation  of  ether  has  been  tried  by  C. 
Cotton,  Esq.,  at  the  Lynn  Hospital,  and  the 
results  help  to  establish  the  fact  either  of  its  power 
to  produce  complete  insensibility  to  pain  ;  or  an 
obliviousness  of  it,  as  the  effect  of  the  medicinal 
agent  subsides.  In  the  first  case,  a  female  with 
cataract,  its  influence  was  speedily  produced, 
the  operation  completed,  and  tlm  eye  bandaged, 
before  the  patient  recovered  from  her  state  of 
apparent  unconsciousness.  In  a  second  case  of 
cataract,  of  an  old  unsusceptible  man,  at  least  teu 
minutes  elapsed  before  insensibility  could  be 
effected,  when  the  operation  was  completed  with¬ 
out  pain,  and  the  man  almost  immediately  re¬ 
covered  his  consciousness.  In  a  third  case,  that  of. 
an  old  man  with  cancerous  fungus  involving  the. 
Whole  lower  lip,  a  few  inhalations  suflicecl  to  pre-: 
pare  the  patient,  and  the  lip  was  completely  paf^ 
by  the  knife,  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
pain  or  the  least  flinching.  In  this  case  the  in hR-.^ 
lation  was  again  repeated,  and  during  ijt*  influence” 
a  glass  rod,  dipped  in  strong  nitric  acid,  was  re¬ 
peatedly  applied  to  restrain  the  bl^ding^, ‘Which 
flowed  rather  freely  from  the  incised  part ;  a  slight 
involuntary  retraction  of  the  muscles  was  only 
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observed,  and  the  man  on  coming  to  himself  said, 
^at  be  bad  felt  no  pain,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
fipplication  some  time  afterwards  of  a  ligature  to  an 
pbatiiiateiy  bleeding  vessel  that  he  first  complained 
of  pain..  The  apparatus  used  was  an  imperfect 
jnoditrcation  of  tlie  tube  and  bladder  recom 
mended  by  Mr.  Herapatli,  Robinson’s  not  being  pro 
curable  at  the  time.  Tlie  bladder  was  not  luiiatcd, 
but  only  washed  out  with  hot  water  pricr  to  the 
t^er  being  placed  in  it.  Mr.  Cotton  has  also  tried 
the  ether  vapour  in  private  practice.  In  one  case, 
during  a  painful  operation,  the  most  perfect  com* 
posure  and  serenity  were  preserved.  In  a  second 
case,  boisterous,  hysterical-like  spasms  lollowed,  as 
observed  by  Professor  Parker, requiring  all  the  force 
of  the  bystanders  to  hold  the  patient.  Further  in¬ 
halation,  however,  served  to  effect  the  required  de¬ 
gree  of  unconsciousness,  and  the  operation  was 
completed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient 
or  the  slightest  indication  of  pain. 

At  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  Mr,  H.G.  Potter  per¬ 
formed  two  operations: — one,  an  old  man  with 
fistula,  the  other  a  young  woman  suffering  from 
diseased  bone.  In  botli  cases  the  vapour  of  ether 
Was  tried  ;  a  new  apparatus  (such  as  is  used,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Rubinsou,  of  London)  having  been 
procured.  As  soon  as  the  patients  were  under  the 
peculiar  influence  of  the  ether,  the  operator  very 
quickly  performed  bis  duties,  and  evidently 
without  causing  the  slightest  pain  in  either 
case.  Mr.  Potter  remarked  tliat  he  believed  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  administration  of  the 
vapour  of  ether,  except  in  persons  who  were  either 
labouring  under  iuflummatory  conditions  of  the 
brain  or  lungs,  or  predisposed  to  certain  affections 
of  those  organs,  or  in  very  young  children.  He 
thought  it.s  action  was  twofold :  first  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  afterwards  as  a  sedative. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPONGIO  PILINE. 

(From  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.) 

Sir, —  Having  seen  Markwick’s  patent  spongio 
piline  advertised,  I  ordered  some  of  it  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  feel  bound  injustice  to  state  that  it  has 
proved  remarkably  beneficial,  as  well  ascomfortable, 
to  a  patient  of  miue  who  was  suffering  severely 
from  acute  bursal  rheumatism,  affecting  several  of 
the  joints.  1  ordered  it  to  be  steeped  in  warm 
spirit  lotion,  and  kept  constantly  applied  ;  and  am 
so  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  I  venture 
to  recommend  its  employment  to  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  journal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

-  .  J-  C.  Babeluy,  M.D. 

Chelmsford,  Dec.  26,  1846. 


NOTE  FROM  DR.  KNOX. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Mr.  Editor,— Have  the  kindness  to  state  in  an 
early  number  of  tlie  Medical  Times,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  “  Justus”  and  of  other  friends, 
that  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  abandoning 
the  course  of  Lectures  on  Physiology  and  Phy¬ 
siological  Anatomy,  commenced  some  time  ago  in 
your  journal.  For  a  considerable  period  my 
leisure  has  been  wholly  occupied  with  preparing 
the  course  of  lectures  on  the  “  Races  of  Men,’'’ 
which  I  had  engaged  to  deliver  in  various  philo¬ 
sophical  institutions.  This  course  of  lectures  I 
shall  immediately  have  the  honour  to  place  before 
your  renders  and  subscribers,  if  agreeable  to  you ; 
after  which  I  shall  resume,  without  further  delay, 
the  publication  of  the  lectures  kindly  inquired 
after  by  your  correspondeut- 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  teiy  obedient  servant,  R.  Knox, 


SLANDER. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Dr.  Gregory  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
editor  of  the  Medical  Times,  and  begs  to  say  that 
he  has  just  received  the  express  directions  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  to  offer  no  reply  to  the  document  which 
has  been  published  bearing  the  signatures  of 
George  Webster  and  Tyler  Smith. 

31,  Weymouth-street,  Saturday,  Jan.  23. 

OBITUARY. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  December,  1846,  at 
Stonewall-park,  Penshurst,  Kent,  the  seat  of 
Edmund  Wakefield  Mead  Waldo,  Esq.,  James 
Johnson,  Esq.,  Surgeon  Major,  late  1st  or  Grena¬ 
dier  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  aged  52  years. 

Tlie  subiect  of  this  notice  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1795,  near  InniskilJen,  county  Fer¬ 
managh,  Ireland.  He  evinced  an  early  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  medical  profession,  and  commenced 
in  the  Dublin  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
celebrated  Surgeon  Kirby,  those  studies  which 
were  completed  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
London,  under  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy. 

In  March,  1813,  Mr.  Johnson  passed  an  exa¬ 
mination  as  regimental  surgeon,  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  was  appointed  hospital- 
assistant.  On  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  gazetted  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  102nd 
(afterwards  the  100th)  Regiment  of  Foot.  On  the 
9th  of  August,  1813,  he  joined  his  regiment  at 
Bermuda,  and,  in  June  of  the  following  year,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  it  to  North  America,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  October,  1817.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
1818,  he  was  placed  on  half-pay,  on  the  reduction 
of  his  regiment;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  in  consequence  of  the  exceeding  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  testimonials,  was  appointed  Assistant- 
Surgeon  in  the  1st  or  Grenadier  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards.  On  the  25th  February,  1819,  he 
was  again  placed  on  half.pay,  on  reduction, 

Mr.  Johnson  now  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  stood  successfully  a  most  severely-contested 
election  for  the  dispensary  of  Manor  Hamilton. 
He  did  not  long  hold  this  appointment,  having 
been  called,  on  the  23rd  of  Nov.,  1820,  upon  full- 
pay  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  1828,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Battalian-Surgeon,  and,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1840, 
to  that  of  Surgeon-Major.  Having  completed  his 
full  period  of  service,  he  retired  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1845. 

On  his  retirement,  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Household  Brigade,  at  a  dinner  given  him  on  the 
occasion,  Feb.  TJth,  1845,  presented  him  with  a 
silver  tea  service,  “  as  a  testimony  of  the  high 
esteem  and  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  them, 
and  expressive  of  the  deep  and  lasting  regret  they 
felt  at  parting  with  so  valued  a  friend.” 

Whilst  the  medical  officers  of  tlie  brigade  were 
thus  testifying  their  respect  and  sorrow,  tlie  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  his  own  regiment,  not  less 
sensible  of  tlie  loss  the  regiment  had  sustained  by 
his  retirement,  issued  the  following  regimental 
order 

“Regimenxai.  Order— Feb.  8,  1845. 

“  The  retiremeot  of  Surgeon-Major  Johnson 
being  notified  in  yesterday’s  G’owfrtic,  Colonel  Clive 
cannot  allow  Mr.  Johnson  to  quit  the  service 
without  returning  him  his  best  thanks,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  his  regret  that  the  Grenadier  Guards 
should  lose  those  services  which  have  so  long  been 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  regiment. 

“  Colonel  Clive  feels  assured,  and  begs  to  con¬ 
vey  that  assurance  to  Mr.  Johnson,  that  every 
member  of  the  regiment—  those  who  have  them¬ 
selves  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  skill, 
kindness,  and  attention,  and  those  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  those  qualities  in  his  treatment  of  others — 
will  unite  with  their  Commanding  Officer  in  offer¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Johnson  their  best  wishes  for  his  future 
welfare.  (Signed) 

“  Alex.  (Jordon,  Adjt,  Gren,  Guards.” 


ll^AsJan  officer,  Mr.  Johnson  commanded,  by  his 
manly  and  straightforward  conduct,  the  respect 
and  veneration  of  those  over  whom  he  was  placed. 
If  he  did  npt  exact  of  his  subordinates  a  rigid  per¬ 
formance  of  their  several  duties,  he  yet,  by  the 
scrupulous  discharge  of  his  own,  set  them  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  they  could  not  fail  to  follow. 

As  a  medical  man,  his  perceptions  were  keen, 
his  diagnoses  accurate,  his  judgment  matured,  and 
his  treatment  vigorous  and  successful.  No  private 
consideration  was  allowed,  even  for  an  instant,  to 
step  in  between  him  and  his  duty.  The  welfare 
of  his  patients  was  his  first  care.  His  anxiety  for 
their  recovery  was  unbounded.  Hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  night  after  night,  was  he  to  be 
found  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  of  the  dying, 
ministering  with  the  most  unwearied  solicitude  to 
tlieir  every  want,  not  only  as  their  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  but  as  their  kind  and  tender  nurse. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  intellects  were  of  the  highest 
order,  and  his  judgment  sound  and  matured.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of 
analyzing  the  most  complex  subjects,  and,  by  a 
kind  of  intuitive  and  inherent  power,  stripping 
them  of  ail  their  difficulties  and  subtleties,  and 
reducing  them  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  ca¬ 
pacity.  He  exhibited  the  most  undaunted  courage, 
the  most  unflinching  straightforwardness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  a  high  and  manly  bearing,  a  keen  sense  of 
honour,  with  an  ineffable  contempt  and  loathing 
for  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of 
gentlemanly  conduct. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  naturally  of  retiring 
habits,  possessed  stroiuj  feelings,  a  warm  and 
generous  heart,  a  kind  and  gentle  aini^leness  of 
disposition  and  character,  which  secured  for  bins 
the  friendship  and  regard  of  all  who  knew  hinu 
As  a  friend,  Mr.  Johnson  is  mourned  by  a 
large  circle  by  whom  he  was  esteemed,  beloved, 
and  idolized. 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  long  survive  to  .enjoy  the 
ease  and  retirement  of  private  life ;  he  tank  from 
repeated  attacks  of  hsematemesis,  from  visceral 
disease,  the  consequence,  in  all  probability,  of 
typhus  fever,  of  which  he  was  the  subject  in 
January,  1833,  in  common  with  many  of  the  men 
of  his  regiment,  which  was  then  quartered  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  fatal  disease,  under 
which  his  athletic  and  robust  frame  subsequently 
sunk,  made  their  appearance  during  some  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  in  which  he  had  been  indulging  at 
Greenwich,  in  August,  1844.  After  a  sudden 
fainting,  he  passed  inky  discharges  from  the 
bowels,  which  continued  for  many  months. 

In  May,  1845,  he  had  just  reached  Innisktilen 
(from  England),  when  he  complained  of  chilliness. 
During  the  night  he  vomited  several  pints  of 
fforid  blood,  and  passed  a  large  quantity  of  dark 
blood  per  anum.  The  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  continued,  with  almost  un¬ 
abated  violence,  for  five  days  and  nights,  when  it 
suddenly  ceased. 

From  this  attack  he  was  slowly  recovering  and 
had  reached  his  home,  Swanlinbar,  when  in  June 
tlie  hemorrhage  returned  as  violently  as  before, 
though  its  duration  was  much  shorter. 

The  consequence  of  these  repeated  losses  of 
blood  was  anasarca  and  ascites,  to  an  extent 
threatening  suffocation.  The  opinions  of  the 
highest  medical  authorities  in  Dublin  confirmed 
the  views  of  his  medical  attendants,  that  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  paracentesis  should  be  had  recourse  to 
without  delay,  but  to  this  he  objected  ou  account 
of  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on 
pressure.  Eventually,  the  kidneys  carried  off  the 
effused  ffuid,  and  he  regained  a  moderate  share  oiT 
health,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  August,  1846,  when  at  Brighton,  he  became 
the  subject  of  jaundice,  which  continued  more  or 
less  during  a  period  of  three  months.  Duriug 
this  time  the  alvine  dejections  were,  for  the  most 
part,  slate-coloured,  and  the  urine  of  a  deep  saf¬ 
fron  hue. 

On  the  29th  day  of  October,  when  at  Stone- 
wall-park,  he  vomited,  without  any  previoua  in- 
dispositioo,  two  pounds  and  three  i^uarten  o( 
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florid  blood.  Another  similar  vomiting  followed 
twelve  hours  afterwards,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty-eight  more  hours,  he  suddenly  fainted. 
The  pulse  was  lost  at  the  wrist,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  dying.  This  attack,  which  was  unattended 
by  vomiting,  was  followed  by  a  large  discharge  of 
blood  -per  anum.  From  this  he  again  gradually 
rallied,  and  was  enabled  to  take  gentle  exercise  in 
the  park.  His  appetite  and  spirits  returned,  and 
he  flattered  himself  he  might  j'et  do  well.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  December  he  suddenly 
fainted,  whilst  eating  his  breakfast,  and  some 
hours  afterwards  voided,  per  amim,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  coagulated  blood,  resembling  black-currant 
jelly.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th  of  December,  whilst  eating  his  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  fish  only,  he  again  fainted.  At  eleven 
at  night  vomiting  of  dark  fluid  blood  commenced, 
which  continued  with  little  intermission  until  five 
a.m.  of  Christmas-day.  The  vomiting  returned 
at  two  P.M.,  and  lasted  for  about  an  hour.  From 
this  time  he  gradually  sunk,  and  died  at  half-past 
four  p.M.  of  Sunday  the  27th  of  December. 

An  examination  of  the  body  was  made  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  28tb,  sixteen  hours  after 
death,  by  his  relative  Dr.  Dundas,  and  Dr.  Pick- 
ford,  formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  when  the 
following  apppearances  were  met  with.  On  open¬ 
ing  the,  abdomen,  the  diaphragm  was  found 
flaccid  and  hatiging  dawn  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  blood¬ 
less,  and  firmer  than  natural,  and  its  capsule 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick ;  this  organ  was 
adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  lining  membrane 
of  the  costte. 

The  liver  was  somewhat  smaller  than  natural, 
and  in  a  state  of  genuine  cirrhosis  throughout.  The 
lobulus  spigelii  was  the  least  affected — this  organ 
tore  under  the  finger ;  the  gall-bladder  was 
full  of  healthy  bile  ;  the  liver  was  firmly  bound  to 
the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  lining  of  the  costae,  by 
fleshy  bands.  The  ascending  portion  of  the  colon 
was  firmly  adherent  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  sent  a  solid  band  into  the  fossa  umbili- 
calis.  There  was  no  communication  between  this 
bowel  and  the  liver.  The  stomach  was  opened 
throughout,  and  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  but 
nowhere  could  any  ulceration  or  open  vessel  be 
discovered. 

The  exsanguined  condition  of  the  viscera  mili¬ 
tated  against  any  opening  of  a  vessel  being  found. 
The  aorta  was  actually  empty,  a  perfect  “  nfr- 
iube,”  as  well  as  the  veins.  There  was  not  blood 
enough  left  in  the  body  to  soil  a  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

The  whole  of  the  viscera  were  removed  from 
the  body,  and  upwards  of  two  hours  occupied  in 
their  examination. 

Lungs  healthy  ;  heart  empty  and  flabby. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  buried  on  Saturday,  the  2nd 
of  January,  1847,  in  the  chancel  of  Hever  Church, 
Kent.  His  body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
large  number  of  old  and  attached  friends  and 
briber  officers ;  the  pall  being  borne  by  three 
officers  of  his  own  regiment,  and  by  the  Surgeon- 
Major  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Royal  College  op  Surgeons.— Gentlemen 
admitted  members  on  Friday,  Jan.  22;  —  S. 
M.  C.  A.  A.  Smith,  J,  Goodlad,  J.  L.  Johnston, 
E.  D.  Allinson,  T.  Bridgwater,  A.  G.  Willingtoii, 
H.G.  Grayling,  G.  R.  Skinner,  C.  H.  Dunhill,  J. 
Hyslop,  W.  E.  Hughes,  J.  Bucroft,  C.  W.  Wray, 
W.  A.  Salmou,  W.  Weston,  W.  F.  Tomkins,  T.  H. 
Tanner. 

Royal  College  or  Surgeons. — ^The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Professor  of  Surgery  to  this  institu¬ 
tion,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Flint 
South,  caused  by  severe  indisposition,  has  just 
been  conferred  on  Mr.  James  Puget,  tlie  warden  of 
the  collegiate  establishment  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

The  Cavendish  Society.— Anew  society  on 
the  plan  of  the  Parker,  Camden,  and  Sydenham 


Societies,  is  about  to  be  established,  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Graham,  for  the  publication 
of  valuable  works  on  chemistry.  The  subscription 
will  be  one  guinea  unnnallj',  and  it  is  proposed  to 
publish  tliree  volumes  each  year.  Among  the  works 
proposed  for  publication  are  the  “  Life  and  Writings 
of  Cavendish,’’  Gmelin’s  “  Chemistry,’’  Kop[)’3 

History  of  Cliemistry,”  Otto’s  “  Economic 
Chemistry,”  Bertbier  “  On  Assaying,”  a  volume  of 
memoirs  and  tracts  on  Chemical  Philosophy,  and 
a  similar  volume  of  papers  on  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology. 

Mortality  op  English  Tow'ns. — The  mor¬ 
tality  of  England  is  I  in  45;  that  of  the  metropolis 
is  1  in  39 ;  of  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  1  in  37 ;  of 
Sheffield,  1  in  33 ;  of  Bristol,  I  in  32;  of  Man¬ 
chester  Union,  1  in  30;  of  Liverpool  parish,  1 
in  29. 

Dr.  Branson  relates  an  interesting  case  of  ascites, 
in  which  an  immense  number  of  hydatid  cysts  were 
evacuated  with  tlie  fluid  by  paracentesis.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  removed  by  tlie  operation,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  until  more  than  five  years  after,  when  it  was 
removed  a  second  time  by  a  similar  operation. 

Dr.  Bellingham  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression,  for 
the  following  reasons: — 1st.  That  the  mode  in 
which  consolidation  of  the  aneurism  is  brought 
about  by  compression  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  a  natural  or  spontaneous  cure  occurs. 
2nd.  Because,  when  a  cure  is  effected  by  com¬ 
pression,  the  ve.ssel  is  obliterated  merely  at  the 
site  of  the  aneurism ;  whereas  when  a  ligature  is 
applied  in  the  usual  situation,  at  some  distance 
from  the  tumour,  the  artery  is  obliterated,  both  at 
the  seat  of  the  ligature  and  at  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism.  He  looks  upon  the  treatment  by  com¬ 
pression  as  safer  than  that  of  ligature. 

The  late^igh  SherilF  of  the  county  of  Brecon, 
the  late  Mij^’or  for  the  borough,  and  one  of  the 
present  Coronersfor  the  city  of  Brecon,  are  medical 
men,  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England.  It  has  been  an  immemorial  custom  in 
the  county  of  Brecon  to  have  one  of  its  coroners  a 
medical  man. 

Important  TO  Medical  Men  !— Medical  pro¬ 
fession.  Wanted,  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  the  country, 
a  Medical  Super mtendent,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church.  Salary  £50,  with  board,  lodging,  and 
washing.  Application  by  letter  only,  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  &c.,  to  be  made  before  the  1st  of 
February  next,  to  A.  Z.,  64,  Charing-cross.— See 
Times,  Jan.  23. 

Wanted,  as  head  butler,  in  a  gentleman's 
family  at  the  west  end  of  town,  a  respectable 
middle-aged  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Salary  £60  per  annum.  Address 
to  A.Z.,  64,  Piccadilly. —  See  'Times,  passim, 

medicine  made  interesting. 

The  following  advertisment  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Silurian  : — 

“  St.  EDWARD  ‘  the  Confessor’s  ’  CO  FIBRIL 
RESPIRATIVE-TOUCH.  Saint  Edward  .•.  &c., 
maintained  for  skin-cures,  as  SCROFULA,  a.  d. 
1051,  that  the  thread  like,  air  nerve  fibrils,  from 
the  brain,  seat  of  sensibility,  to  and  down  the 
sides  of  fingers  &  toes,  to  their  end-points  in 
DeaiA  became  joined.  That  during  health,  these 
tubular  fibrils — intuitively  touch — in  antagonistic 
‘  cor’-respondence,  as  ‘touching  together’  in 
second-time,  for  balanced  animated  locomotion. 
Hence,  by  this  Physiological  insight*  varicose  veins 
change  colour  within  the  *  hour,’  by  the  OXYDE 
of  BEES’  WAX,  for  flame-vacuum  dilation  of 
these  fibrils  in  Scrofula.  On  lactic  acid  offset ;  the 
agonized  1/ofAer  regains  each  15  lest  bfeast- 
milk-jets  for  babe,*  in  co»«eF-like  cause.  Con¬ 
tractions  of  *  Limbs  ’  through  chill,  &c,,  are 
eased  on  renewing  antagonistic  muscular-elasticitv, 
as  in  the  cuse  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1845,  and 
Dr.  King’s  (right  hand  for  ‘writing’)  at 
‘  Queen’s  Coll.’  Cambridge,  when  paralysed. 

“  References  will  be  given,  on  taking  ADVICE, 
from  6  to  8  a.m.,  &  11  to  12  daily,  for  outing  of 
fire-damp  suffiation  gas,  and  all  ‘  incurable  ’  con¬ 
sumptive  like  cases. 


“  •  If  born  purblind,  the  Eyes  in  27  days,  ‘  un¬ 
shell’  a  skin. 

“  ‘  Life,’  Restoration  after  ‘  Railway  nervous 
Shock,’  by  special  request,  address  to  C.  Ackerley, 
Esq.,  5,  Swallow  Street,  Quadrant,  London. 

“  N.  B.  For  Cure,  none  need  repine,  as  tranquil 
SLEEP  is  a  consequent,  to  Asthmatic’s  on  ‘  re- 
liquification’  of  the  blood  at  the  four  seasons. 

“  Zodiac  Virgo  30a.  'Tacit.  Ilis.  iv.  81. ! 

“  A  marriage-ring,  etc.  suspended  (three  inches 
from  the  right  fore-finger  and  thumb)  over  a 
tumbler  glass,  v,.  oscillates  hourly  in  ‘  tranquil’ 
health,  the  last  hour  night  and  day  :  as  the  fibril 
touching  proof — in  unison  to  every  15  degrees  of 
the  passing  shadow  on  a  Sundial,  graduated  to  360 
degrees — the  horizontal  circle.” 

The  London  Medical  Directory  for 
1847.  Churchill. — We  notice  with  pleasure 
the  appearance  of  this  useful  annual.  The  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1847  is  much  improved,  and  the  editors 
appear  not  to  have  overlooked  the  suggestions 
which  have  appeared  in  our  pages.  Altogether, 
the  “  London  Medical  Directory  ”  is  so  creditable  a 
production  that  we  shall  revert  to  it  more  fully 
when  in  possession  of  its  sister  production,  the 
‘Provincial  Medical  Directory.” 

Obituary. — On  the  22nd  inst.,  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  John  Spender,  Esq,,  M.D,,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.^ — On  Monday,  the  25th  inst., 
at  Denmark-hill,  John  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.D,,  of 
Brownlow-street,  Bedford-row,  in  the  28th  year  of 
his  age. 

Apothecaries’  Hall. — Gentlemen  admitted 
members  on  Saturday,  Jan.  21  George  Wilms- 
hurst  and  William  Sutherland  Meek. 

Scarcity  of  Provisions  in  Aden. — We  are 
sorry  to  hear  that  our  countrymen  in  the  barren 
colony  of  Aden  have  befen  suffering  from  want  of 
vegetables.  Our  last  advices  from  that  colony- 
state  that  provisions  of  this  kind  are  obtainable 
with  difficulty  from  Arabia,  and  are  mostly  ob¬ 
tained  ft-om  Bombay. 

The  Price  of  Beer.— It  was  stated  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  London 
brewers  had  raised  the  price  of  porter  twelve 
shillings  a  barrel.  This  is  not  true.  The  advance 
has  oiffy  been  five  shillings  a  barrel,  or  rather 
less  than  one  halfpenny  a  quart.  The  additional 
advance  has  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  been 
made  by  the  retailers. 
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For  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  23,  1847. 


Causes  of  Death. 

Total. 

Average  of 
5 

Winters. 

All  Causes . 

1225 

1068 

Specified  Causes... 

1217 

1061 

Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 
Diseases . 

151 

183 

Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat . 

111 

112 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses . 

163 

170 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organs  of 
Respiration  . 

531 

354 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood-vessels . 

54 

32 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 
of  Digestion  . 

78 

70 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

14 

8 

Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  &c. 

17 

12 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  Joints,  (See,  ... 

11 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu¬ 
lar  Tissue,  (Sec . 

4 

2 

Old  Age . 

65 

81 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
and  Intemperance......... 

18 

30 
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ORIGINAL  LECTURES. 

A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL 
MEDICINE, 

Delivered  in  tlie  Theatre  of  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham, 
By  SAMUEL  WEIGHT,  M.D., 

Physician  to  Queen’s  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham  ;  Physician 
to  the  General  Dispensary;  Extraordinary  Member,  and 
formerly  Senior  President,  of  the  Royal  Medical,  Royal 
Physical,  Hunterian  Medical,  and  Cuvierian  Natural 
History  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

Summarrj  and  object  of  generalities  already  treated 
of;  S]}ecial  clinical  busmess  ;  epidemics  of  1846  ; 
common  ailments  of  the  spi'ing  season,  and  com¬ 
plications  of  them  ;  antumn  fever  and  its  com¬ 
plications  ;  appearance  of  bouoel  complaint  in  the 
spHng  o/ 1846  ;  varieties  and  complications  of  it; 
symptomatic  and  idiopathic  ;  circumstances  undei' 
tohich  it  proved  fatal ;  illustrations  ;  symptoms  of 
this  diarrhoea  ;  variety  of  fmees,  and  analyses  of 
them  ;  composition  of  certain  of  them — barmy, 
green,  and  rice-water  evacuations  ;  nature  of  the 
vomited  matters  ;  terminations  of  the  diairhcea ; 
dysentery  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1846 ; 
varieties  of  it ;  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  ;  dif¬ 
ference  between  bilious  and  bloody  stools ;  mode 
of  discriminating  them  ;  vomiting  in  this  dysen¬ 
tery  ;  matters  ejected. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  now  said  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  generalities  of  clinical  medicine.  I  have 
introduced  these  things  in  a  preliminary  form,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  some  sort  a  guide  to  you, 
during  the  further  period  that  you  prosecute  your 
practical  studies  under  my  personal  superintend¬ 
ence, 

I  took  occasion,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
course,  to  tell  you  that  I  wished  my  introductory 
observations  to  be  regarded,  not  for  themselves 
alone,  but  for  the  further  and  more  valuable 
truths  to  which  I  hoped  they  would  direct  your 
attention,  and  which,  also,  I  hoped  they  might 
aid  you  in  acquiring.  Let  me  once  again  impress 
you  with  the  fact,  that  all  I  have  heretofore  said 
in  this  class-room  has  been  with  the  simple  ob¬ 
ject  of  giving  you  an  estimate  of  how  valuable  is 
clinical  experience,  and  how  it  is  best  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  applied. 

I  have  now  to  proceed  with  the  more  special 
and  direct  duties  of  this  chair.  But  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  cases  which  have  been  treated  in  the 
hospital,  and  under  your  immediate  observation, 
it  will  perhaps  be  w’ell  for  me  to  say  something 
concerning  the  epidemic  diseases  of  last  year, 
with  which  Birmingham  was  visited  somewhat 
roughly.  They  involve  some  pathological  con¬ 
siderations  not  uninteresting,  and,  moreover,  their 
detail,  with  a  practical  commentary,  may  not  be 
without  its  usefulness  in  your  future  medical 
career. 

You  are  aware  that  in  the  spring  season,  simple 
fever  is  apt  to  be  prevalent.  People  say  “  it  is  a 
cold  that  is  going  about  it  is  chiefly  charac¬ 
terized  by  alternations  of  heat  and  chilliness,  im¬ 
paired  appetite,  listlcssness,  thirst,  frontal  head¬ 
ache,  pale  furred  tongue,  dry  skin,  and  quick, 
weak,  irritable  pulse.  These  things  will  com¬ 
monly  pass  off,  unassisted,  in  the  course  of  from 
a  few  days  to  a  fortnight ;  hut  sometimes  they 


linger,  and  require  a  little  attention  to  diet,  and 
the  aid  of  aperients,  febrifuges,  and  alterative 
doses  of  some  mild  mercuriai.  Occasionally  this 
spring  affection  occurs  in  a  severer  form,  and  is 
suggestive  of  ailments  of  a  specific  type.  In  one 
town,  there  will  be  simple  fever,  seemingly  un¬ 
complicated,  whilst  in  another,  perhaps  a  near 
neighbour,  typhus  in  its  worst  character  will  be 
prevalent.  Elsewhere,  scarlet  lever  will  be  raging ; 
in  another  spot,  influenza;  and  in  others,  sinail- 
pox,  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  the  like.  Even 
in  the  same  town,  though  in  different  parts  of  it, 
two  or  three  of  these  diseases  will  often  prevail  at 
the  same  time. 

In  the  autumn,  again,  simple  fever  is  not  un¬ 
frequent,  and  it  is  apt,  like  the  spring  variety,  to 
acquire  certain  complications,  or  to  lead  to  ail¬ 
ments  more  definite  in  their  type,  and  more 
serious  in  their  tendencies.  Of  these,  the  chief 
are  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  A  peculiarity  in  the 
epidemic  visitations  of  1846  was  the  reverse  order 
in  which  they  came — for  we  had  the  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
fever,  in  its  several  varieties,  in  the  autumn  and 
commencing  winter. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  last  year, 
that  the  bowel  complaint  made  its  appearance  in 
this  town.  The  previous  part  of  the  spring,  and 
indeed  the  whole  winter,  had  been  unhealthy :  ady¬ 
namic  fever  was  common,  and  smallpox  was 
more  general  and  more  fatal  than  is  usual  at  such 
seasons.  The  simple  diarrhoea,  as  it  was  first 
manifested,  appeared  to  be  a  result  of  the  fever, 
for  it  only  occurred  (to  my  own  observation)  in 
subjects  that  had  previously  suffered  from  “  cold,” 
as  they  called  it.  In  some  of  these  the  fever  was 
perceptibly  heightened  on  the  advent  of  the 
diarrhoea,  and  yielded  less  easily  to  treatment ;  in 
others  the  type  of  the  fever  was  changed  by  it, 
the  pulse  becoming  quicker  but  more  feeble,  the 
tongue  dry  and  dark-coloured,  the  strength  much 
reduced — the  tendency  being  clearly  to  a  typhoid 
condition  ;  in  others,  again,  the  purging  appeared 
to  be  salutary,  and  to  constitute  a  crisis  of  the 
fever.  In  several  instances,  indeed,  it  proved 
completely  curative,  all  unpleasant  and  untoward 
symptoms  subsiding  almost  directly  that  it  came 
on. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  this  diarrhoea  mani¬ 
festly  increased,  and  though  in  many  instances  it 
was  evidently  consecutive  of  fever,  in  many  more 
it  plainly  originated  from  other  cause  than  this. 
Still  the  cause  was  not  evident.  We  had,  then,  two 
varieties  of  the  intestinal  affection  :  one  sympto¬ 
matic  of  fever, ,  the  other  idiopathic,  so  far  as  we 
could  judge.  The  latter,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
implicated  also  the  stomach,  and  epigastric  tender¬ 
ness  and  nausea  were  concomitants  of  the  diarrhoea. 
In  this  form  the  ailment  was  seldom  severe,  and 
very  seldom  intractable,  except  in  old  people,  or 
in  such  as  had  been  disordered  or  debilitated  by 
previous  circumstances.  In  a  few  cases  of  this 
kind  the  powers  of  life  were  quickly  reduced,  and 
the  patient  sunk  without  affording  any  chance  of 
being  saved.  In  particular,  I  may  mention  a  case 
in  the  post-mortem  of  which  I  assisted  Dr.  Mackay. 
The  subject  was  a  man  in  about  middle  life.  He 
had  suffered  from  dyspepsia  of  several  .weeks’ 
duration,  frequent  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  dimi¬ 
nished  appetite.  He  improved,  however,  under 
treatment,  but  was  one  day  suddenly  seized 
with  profuse  purging,  which  resisted  all  remedies, 
and  killed  him  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  The 
body  had  a  wasted,  exsanguined  appearance,  but 
was  otherwise  not  unhealthy,  except  in  its  gastric 
portion.  The  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach 
was  strongly  marked  by  injected  vessels,  which 
were  conspicuously  arborescent  all  over  it.  The 
mucous  coat  was  thin  and  easily  detached  with 
the  scalpel,  and  the  muscular  texture  was  finer 
and  less  firm  than  natural.  The  pyloric  orifice 
was  somewhat  contracted,  and  the  membrane,  to 
some  extent  around  it,  had  a  dusky  red  tinge. 
The  stomach  contained  four  ounces  of  greenish 
fluid,  chiefly  bile.  The  intestines  were,  here  and 
there,  slightly  patched  with  vascularity,  but  other¬ 
wise  presented  no  morbid  aspect.  In  this  case 


the  man  simply  sunk  from  exhaustion,  caused  by 
sudden,  and  rather  profuse,  purging :  this  would 
probably  have  done  nothing  more  than  debilitate' 
him  for  a  time,  had  he  been  in  previous  good 
health  ;  but,  weakened  as  he  was  by  impaired  nu¬ 
tritive  function  of  some  duration,  he  was  pros¬ 
trated  at  once  by  the  discharge,  and  the  shock  of 
its  suddenness,  and  had  no  power  to  rally. 

In  another  case  which  I  inspected  with  Dr. 
Moffatt,  of  Erdington,  the  man,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  died  after  a  few  hours’  purging,  by  no 
means  severe.  The  only  morbid  appearance  was 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  especially  in  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  extreme  thin¬ 
ness  of  its  parietes.  So  thin  was  the  right  auricle 
that  it  was  quite  a  wonder  how  it  could  have  con¬ 
tracted  upon  its  contents.  This  man’s  life  must 
have  long  been  in  jeopardy ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  how  any  debilitating  cause,  mild 
though  it  might  be,  would  paralyse  the  functions 
of  such  a  heart  as  he  had. 

With  exceptions  furnished  in  cases  like  those 
above,  and  in  other  such,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
simple  diarrhoea  I  am  speaking  of  had  any  fatal 
tendency  or  termination. 

Its  periods  of  accession  were  irregular,  but 
were  chiefly  early  in  a  morning,  or  shortly  after 
breakfast,  or  after  dinner.  A  little  twisting  of  the 
bowels,  with  or  without  antecedent  nausea,  was 
the  first  sign,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  an 
urgent  desire  for  evacuation.  This,  at  first,  gene¬ 
rally  consisted  of  solid  faeces,  intermixed  with  other 
matter,  more  fluid,  but  still  distinctly  faecal.  After 
this,  the  repetition  of  the  intestinal  action  was 
very  variable ;  in  some  cases  occurring  not  mord 
than  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  in  others  as  often 
in  the  space  of  an  hour.  These  dejections  were 
not  constant  in  their  character.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  was  a  frothy  motion,  looking  exactly  like 
yeast.  It  was  not  commonly  offensive — sometimes 
I  observed  it  to  be  almost  odourless — and  it  was  not 
deficient  in  bile,  but  this  seemed  to  be  of  a  poor 
quality.  These  faeces  appeared  to  be  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  bite  and  intestinal  mucus.  By  agi¬ 
tating  a  portion  with  twice  its  volume  of  alco¬ 
hol,  the  mucus,  though  not  coagulated  as  it 
w’ould  have  been  if  thus  treated  alone,  was  yet 
sufficiently  thickened  not  to  pass  through  filtering 
paper.  If  thrown  upon  this,  and  exhausted  with 
further  additions  of  alcohol,  the  colouring  and 
other  matters  of  bile,  soluble  in  this  menstruum, 
passed  through,  and  were  obtained  free  from|  ex¬ 
traneous  mixture.  On  evaporating  these  solutions 
to  dryness,  it  was  found  that  they  afforded  scarcely 
less  biliary  matter  than  should  have  been  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  faecal  fluid,  but  it  was  not 
deepened  to  an  ordinary  extent  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  The  substance  left  upon  the 
filter  was  not  capable  of  diffusion  through  water, 
seemingly  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
alcohol,  but,  after  agitation  in  water,  rendered 
feebly  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  it  formed  a  mix¬ 
ture  whose  chief  ingredient  presented  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  characteristics  of  mucus.  This  barmy 
kind  of  evacuation,  therefore,  I  consider  to  have 
been  mainly  composed  of  an  inferior  kind  of  bile 
and  intestinal  mucus.  Other  of  these  faecal 
discharges  were,  for  the  most  part,  bile  itself, 
and  of  a  good  quality,  uniformly  liquid,  nearly 
odourless,  bright  yellow,  and  imparting  a  distinct 
turmeric  sort  of  tinge  to  writing  paper.  These 
faeces  were  uniformly  alkaline,  but  others  were  acid, 
and  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  grass- 
green  colour.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  bile  being  acted  upon  by  some  acid 
secreted  by  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  or  both ; 
for  I  produced  exactly  the  same  appearance  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid 
to  the  yellow  bilious  stools.  In  some  rare  cases 
of  this  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  were  pale,  like 
rice-water  or  thin  gruel.  This  appeared  to  be 
owing  either  to  an  excessive  secernent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or 
to  a  simple  straining,  or  transudation,  through 
the  coats  of  its  bloodvessels,  of  the  watery  part  of 
their  contents.  In  the  one  case  a  very  dilute 
form  of  mucus  was  produced,  in  the  other  the 
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•erum  of  the  blood  was  set  at  liberty.  Occa- 
aionally  these  happened  in  concert.  It  was  proved 
thus:— A  portion  of  this  form  of  dejection,  di¬ 
luted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  coagulated 
on  being  boiled  :  the  solid  material  was  albumen, 
which,  though  it  may  escape  by  a  mucous  mem. 
brnne,  cannot  be  said  to  be  secreted  by  it.  The 
probability  then  is,  that  the  albuminous  portion 
here  referred  to  was  owing  to  the  serum  that  had 
directly  transuded  through  the  coats  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  bloodvessels.  This  solid  matter  having 
been  removed,  the  remaining  liquid  portion  did 
not  become  semi-solid  when  exposed  to  a  certain 
cold — therefore,  it  contained  no  gelatine:  there 
was  only  one  other  thing  it  could  be — it  ex¬ 
hibited  a  particular  aspect  under  the  microscope, 
it  was  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  and  diace¬ 
tate  of  lead — it  was  mucus.  These  evacuations, 
then,  looking  like  thin  gruel.  Or  rice-water,  con¬ 
sisted  of  dilute  mucous  secretion,  or  serum,  or 
both— the  first  being  the  most  common ;  the  last, 
next  so.  ^  , 

Nausea  was  almost  invariable  jn  these  cases,  anc 
it  not  unfrequently  extended  to  vomiting,  usually 
simple  and  not  of  long  duration,,  but  occasionally 
severe  and  continued.  Food,  of  course,  was 
rejected  when  the  stomach  had  any  to  part  with ; 
and,  under  other  circumstances,  a  fluid  woulc 
issue  like  that  of  pyrosis,  and  rarely  consisting  ol' 
more  than  mucus.  Sometimes  a  bright  yellow 
bile  would  be  discharged,  alkaline  in  reaction ; 
and  more  seldom  a  thin  greenish  fluid,  seemingly 
nothing  but  dilute  bile  discoloured  by  acidifi¬ 
cation. 

The  action  of  the  bowels  was  rather  urgent  than 
painful ;  there  was  no  tenesmus ;  and  the  evacua¬ 
tion  having  fairly  occurred,  there  was  no  subse¬ 
quent  straining,  or  desire  for  further  action,  until 
the  accumulation  of  fresh  matter  prompted  it. 
The  nausea,  on  the  contrary,  was  often  very  per¬ 
sistent,  without  any  vomiting ;  and,  this  over,  a 
straining  would  frequently  continue,  though  there 
might  be  nothing  for  the  stomach  to  expel. 

There  was  generally  some  symptomatic  fever, 
inr^reasing  towards  evening.  The  tongue  was 
usually  more  pale  and  dry  than  natural,  except  at 
its  tip  and  edges,  where  it  was  commonly  red  and 
moist.  The  condition  of  the  skin  was  variable ; 
at  one  time  being  dry  and  hot,  and  harsh ;  at 
another,  soft,  relaxed,  and  bedewed  with  moisture. 
So  also  did  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  vary — 
sometimes  copious,  and  at  other  times  deficient, 
yet  without  any  particular  pathological  conditions 
of  which  it  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  or  the  consequence.  So  much  for  the  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  the  idiopathic  diarrhoea,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  town,  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 
The  items  I  have  given  you  I  do  not  report  as 
compassing  all  the  pathognomonic  features  it  pre¬ 
sented;  but  I  believe  I  have  given  you  the 
chief.  There  were,  of  course,  many  little  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  no  leading  importance,  but  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  a  whole  lecture  in  their  detail, 
had  we  nothing  of  more  significance  to  discourse 
upon. 

In  many  instances  this  diarrhoea  ran  an  un¬ 
checked  course,  and  terminated  spontaneously ;  in 
others  it  was  arrested  by  the  timely  aid  of  me¬ 
dicine;  and  in  others,  again,  it  extended  itself 
into  dysentery,  or  into  cholera,  as  it  was  called. 
Later  in  the  year,  many  of  its  subjects  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  typhoid  state,  or  into  one  of  simply 
low  nervous  fever,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
subsequent  lectures. 

The  dysentery  made  its  appearance  some  weeks 
after  the  advent  of  the  diarrhoea,  and,  like  this, 
presented  two  varieties.  Of  these,  one  was 
plainly  an  extension,  or  a  sequela,  of  a  pre¬ 
existent  intestinal  disturbance;  the  other  occurred 
without  the  previous  manifestation  of  any  morbid 
action  of  which  it  could  be  presumed  to  be  the 
result. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  diarrhoea  simply 
became  worse  until  decided  symptoms  of  dysen¬ 
tery  set  in.  The  purging  did  not  become  more 
copious  or  more  frequent,  but  it  became  more 
forcible.  This  was  intensified,  the  dejections 


generally  decreasing  in  quantity  until  it  at  last 
terminated  in  severe  tenesmus.  Unequivoca 
mucus  was  now  passed,  singly  or  tinged  with 
blood.  The  latter  was  sometimes  discharged 
alone,  and  of  so  dark  a  colour  that  a  casual  view 
of  it  would  not  tell  whether  it  were  blood  or  viti¬ 
ated  bile.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  an  extempora¬ 
neous  proof,  not  often  faulty,  is  furnished  by 
smearing  one  side  of  a  slip  of  white  paper  with 
the  suspected  fluid.  If  it  be  bile,  the  edges  of 
coloration,  in  reflected  or  transmitted  light,  will 
display  a  greenish  or  olive  tinge,  which  will  be 
rendered  more  apparent  by  dipping  the  paper  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  ;  if  it  be  blood, 
the  coloured  edges  will  have  a  purplish  or  reddish 
tinge,  capable  of  being  darkened,  or  rendered 
completely  black,  by  being  subjected  to  the 
above-mentioned  alkali.  I  am  not  aware  of  this 
test' having' been  mentioned  before,  but  I  con¬ 
fidently  isabmit  it  to  you  as  the  result  of  my  expe¬ 
rience,  hot  inconsiderable,  on  a  subject  of  great 
practical  importance.  It  is  often  of  very  great 
moment  to  be  sure  whether  dark  loose  eva- 
cuationk  owe  their  colour  to  blood  or  to  bile. 
A  particular  line  of  treatment,  nay,  the  very  life 
of  the  patient,  may  hang  on  this  diagnostic  point. 

I  once  saw  it  tried,  and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  a 
starch  injection  with  laudanum  administered,  to, 
the  exclusion  of  sundry  cholagogues  that  had  been 
previously  given  with  increasing  bad  efifects ;  and 
that  solitary  injection  saved  the  patient 

If  it  happen  that  you  are  unable,  in  the  extem¬ 
pore  process  given  above,  to  satisfy  yourselves 
concerning  the  particular  coloration  of  the  faeces 
I  speak  of ;  you  may  then  investigate  the  subject 
further  by  a  very  simple  chemical  experiment.  If 
the  dejection  be  offensive,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
carry  it,  pour  a  little  oil  over  its  surface,  and  it 
will  materially  hide  the  faetor.  At  your  leisure, 
evaporate  it  nearly  to  dryness  over  a  water- bath, 
and  act  upon  the  residue  with  successive  portions 
of  alcohol.  If  the  colour  be  due  to  blood,  you 
will  have  a  reddish  or  purplish  tinge  in  the  solu¬ 
tion,  as  viewed  by  transmitted  light;  if  to  bile,  the 
colour  will  be  greenish,  or  olive,  if  the  solution 
be  viewed  through  the  same  medium.  In  the 
latter  case  the  addition  of  an  alkali  will  render 
the  hue  less  deep  ;  in  the  former,  the  colour  will 
be  darkened  by  this  means.  If  the  hue  be  green¬ 
ish,  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  will  render  it  a 
shade  deeper,  from  which  it  will  gradually  pass 
into  an  olive. 

Whilst  the  tenesmus  was  thus  troubling  the  suf- 
ferers,  a  spasmodic  form  of  vomiting  often  dis¬ 
tressed  them  at  the  same  time.  This  relationship 
between  the  stomach,  or  rather  the  pyloric  orifice 
of  it,  and  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  is  a  curious 
pathological  fact  that  has  several  analogies.  It 
would  seemalmosttobealaw,  that  irritation  of  one 
extremity  of  a  living  tube  is  simultaneously  at¬ 
tended  with  irritation  at  the  opposite.  We  know 
how  the  presence  of  concretions  in  the  gall-bladder 
will  cause  agonizing  pain  at  the  very  point  where 
the  duct  penetrates  the  intestine ;  how  a  calculus  in 
the  urinary  bladder  will  give  rise  to  pain  or 
itching  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra  f  how 
ascarides  or  piles  will  excite  nasal  pruritus,  or  a 
tickling  in  the  throat,  and  frequent  short  cough. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  know  that  a  fit  of  dys¬ 
pepsia,  with  severe  nausea,  will  cause  tenesmus, 
and  that  this  is  often  a  troublesome  symptom  in 
scirrhus  of  the  p3doru8  r  conversely,  again,  any 
disturbance  at  the  extremity  of  the  rectum  will 
give  rise  to  pain  in  the  stomach  and  sickness. 
Severe  vomiting  has  been  occasioned  by  a  tur¬ 
pentine  enema ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  opiate 
suppository  has  allayed  sickness  and  retching  when 
other  means  had  failed. 

In  the  cases  I  allude  to,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  stomach  disorder  was  generally  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  tenesmus,  and  not  the  cause  of  it ; 
but  the  rule  did  not  hold  invariably.  The  vomit¬ 
ing  was  often  of  a  most  distressing  kind ;  the 
matter  ejected  was  chiefly  thin  or  thick  mucus 
[the  latter  I  never  saw  in  the  vomiting  of 
diarrhoea) ;  yellow  bile,  or  bile  green  from  acid 
intermixture  i  and  blood.  The  last  aometiiues 


tinged  the  mucus,  again  appeared  alone,  and 
natural  looking,  and  again  had  a  grumous  aspect, 
due,  I  apprehend,  to  retention  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  influence  of  morbid  acidity  upon  it. 

Of  course,  with  these  things  was  excessive 
prostration,  that  told  fatally  amongst  the  pre¬ 
viously  diseased  or  debilitated,  and  on  the  aged. 
Beyond  this  prostration,  there  was  little  else  of 
moment  that  I  did  not  particularize  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  diarrhoea.  There  were,  occasionally, 
cramps  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  but  to 
nothing  like  the  extent  observed  in  another  variety 
of  the  same  epidemic  vomiting  and  purging  I 
have  next  to  speak  of. 

The  idiopathic  dysentery  differed  not  appre 
ciably  in  its  signs  and  symptoms  from  that  which 
was  consecutive  of  the  diarrhoea.  It  appeared 
without  any  obvious  cause,  or  pathological  con¬ 
nection  of  moment ;  and  in  this  particular  only 
did  it  stand  alone. 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  26 ;  M.  Brongniakt  in  the 
Chair. 

Theory  or  Sea-sickness,  by  Dr.  Pellorin, 
R.N. — Wollaston  attributed  sea-sickness  to  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brain,  an  opinion  against  which  the 
paleness  of  the  face  of  sea-sick  persons  powerfully 
militates.  It  cannot  be  more  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  repeated  agitation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  for  the  intestinal  succussiou  consequent 
upon  horse  lexercise  does  not  occasion  nausea ;  and 
it  is  more  easily  produced  by  the  motion  of  an  easy 
than  of  a  rough  carriage.  It  is  with  reason  that 
M.  Jobard,  of  Brussels,  considers  sea-sickness  to 
result  from  a  mechanical  cause ;  but  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  many  unpleasant  impressions 
arising  on  board  a  ship  from  the  odour  of  tar, 
the  sight  of  sick  people,  &c.  It  is  when  the  vessel 
rises  on  the  wave  that  nausea  begins,  but  it  is  in 
the  descending  motion  of  the  boat  that  sickness  in¬ 
creases  and  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  inti  nsity. 
We  must  attribute  the  affection  of  the  stomach  in 
sea-sickness  to  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
caused  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  The  result  of 
that  disturbance  is  to  deprive  the  brain  of  a  certain 
amount  of  blood— a  necessary  stimulant  to  healthy 
action  :  it  is  an  anal<^ous  suffering  to  that  endured 
by  persons  who  are  bled  standing.  Perhaps  also 
stasis  of  the  venous  blood  in  the  cerebral  sinuses 
may  be  admitted  to  exist  during  tlie  first  period  of 
sea-sickness,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  general 
slackening  of  the  circulation.  Dr.  Pellorin’s  in¬ 
genious  theory  is  supported  by  the  paleness  of  the 
face,  the  refrigeration  of  the  extremities,  smallness 
of  pulse,  weakness  of  action  of  the  heart,  and  the 
general  state  of  collapse  of  persons  who  suffer  at 
sea.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  those  individuals 
will  best  resist  the  sickening  influence  whose  cir¬ 
culation  is  active,  and  heart  voluminous.  Young 
children  seldom  are  sea-sick,  doubtless  on  account 
of  the  size  of  their  heart — relatively  larger  than  it 
is  in  adults.  Animals  are  less  affected  than  man, 
because  their  brain,  being  placed  on  the  same  hori¬ 
zontal  line  with  the  heart,  receives  blood  from  it 
with  greater  facility  than  in  the  human  species. 
The  marine  soldier,  compelled  to  exert  himself  when 
he  goes  on  board,  suffers  less  than  his  officer ;  and 
experience  shows  that  all  circumstances  by  which 
circulation  is  accelerated  diminish,  or  altogether 
prevent,  sea-sickness.  The  vomiting  and  retching 
'which  characterize  the  ailment  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  restore  to  the  brain 
•its  proper  amount  of  blood.  The  treatment  of  sea¬ 
sickness  should  be  conducted  on  the  following 
principles : — Before  it  appears,  the  circulation 
should  be  stimulated  with  opium,  wine,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  or  spirituous  fluids ;  wlien  the  symptoms 
are  present,  the  horizontal  situation  in  a  well-sus¬ 
pended  hammock  should  be  adopted.  Dr.  Pel- 
lorin's  paper  concludes  with  a  few  lines,  on  the 
possible  application  of  artificially-produced  sea¬ 
sickness  to  the  treatment  of  acute  cerebral  disease. 
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Causes  of  Death  in  Stillborn  Children, 
by  Richard  King,  M.D.  (of  Sackville-street,  Lon¬ 
don). — An  interesting  paperon  this  subject  was  laid 
on  the  table,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  ;  but 
its  length  and  its  importance  require  a  more 
lengthened  review  than  our  space  permits  us  to 
forward  at  pfesent. 

INHALATION  OF  ETHER. 

M.  Gerdy,  professor  of  external  pathology  at  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  forwarded  an  account  of  some 
experiments  ho  had  made  upon  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  effects  of  the  new  discovery. 
At  first  he  had  felt  a  tingling  sensation  in  the 
throat,  followed  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  ;  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  a  general  sense  of  numbness 
and  of  heat  of  head  j  at  the  same  time  that  this 
numbness  extended  to  the  lower  extremities,  an 
agreeable  heat  also  became  diffused.  All  these 
united  sensations  constituted  a  very  pleasant  state, 
in  which  intellectual  consciousness  persisted, 
althou  jh  general  sensibility  was  extremely  blunted. 
Sight  had  not  been  modified,  but  hearing  was  so, 
and  very  materially,  sounds  becoming  lesS  distinct, 
and  yet  louder  in  proportion,  as  the“  engourdisse- 
ment’’  was  deeper.  The  pulse  did  not  vary  through¬ 
out  the  experiment. 

M.  Ducros  persisted  In  claiming,  ad  majorem 
Gallue  glorktm,  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 

M.  Velpeau  was  of  opinion  that  the  question  of 
priority  should  be  waiv^,  or  at  least  divided  t  for 
many  years  the  stupefying  action  of  ether  had  been 
known  ;  it  was  described  in  most  works  on  forensic 
medicine  published  during  the  last  twenty  years ; 
but  for  its  first  application  to  surgery  the  profes¬ 
sion  was  clearly  indebted  to  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston. 
This  was  a  great  discovery,  and  undoubtedly 
surgery  would  derive  from  it  immense,  invaluable 
advantages. — Meeting  adjourned  at  five  o’clock. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  26  ;  M.  Begin  in  the  Chair. 

Intermittent  Fever. — A  letter  was  read 
from  C.  Broussais,  M.D.,  in  which  the  following 
points  were  more  particularly  set  forth  : — The  en¬ 
largement  of  the  spleen  results  from  the  febrile 
paroxysms,  and  particularly  from  their  repetition, 
and  is  not  removed  only  by  one  specific  drug,  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine,  but  also  by  other  medicines 
capable  of  arresting  the  febrile  manifestations. 

PAINLESS  OPERATIONS. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Landouzy,  professor 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Rheims,  in  which  that 
surgeon  gave  an  account  of  four  operations  per¬ 
formed  on  patients  previously  placed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ether.  In  two  cases  the  inhalation  was 
not  productive  of  loss  of  consciousness  ;  in  another, 
a  tumour  was  removed  without  pain  from  the 
mastoidian  region,  but  hemorrhage  appeared  half 
an  hour  after  operation. 

M.  Renaud  communicated  the  results  of  some 
experiments  made  with  three  or  four  dogs,  and  one 
horse,  at  Alfort.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
by  M.  Henri  Bouley,  and  succeeded  perfectly; 
various  operations,  generally  productive  of  pain, 
were  performed,  and  did  not  seem  to  cause  any 
suffering.  On  a  pupil  of  the  school,  rendered  un¬ 
conscious  by  inhalation  of  ether,  a  puncture  and 
an  incision  were  made,  and  were  not  felt. 

Professor  Velpeau  remarked  that  healthy  patients 
had  seemed  to  him  more  rapidly  affected  by  ether, 
than  diseased  subjects ;  the  professor  had  noticed 
in  most  cases  a  singular  degree  of  muscular  relaxa¬ 
tion,  which  might  be  turned  to  advantage  in  the 
treatment  of  dislocations.— The  meeting  adjourned 
at  five. 


PARISIAN  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  27  ;  Dr.  Ricord  in  the  Chair. 
Cesarean  Operation,  performed  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  AFTER  the  Death  of  the  Mother. 
—Preservation  of  the  Child.  By  C. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Interne  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitals  of  Paris. 

A  woman,  C.  G.,  aged  twenty-three,  pregnant  of 
her  third  child,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1846.  She  was  a  woman  of 
middling  size,  well  formed,  and  presenting  a 


slightly  blueish  tinge  of  the  lips,  indicating  some 
derangement  of  the  circulation.  The  two  former 
pregnancies  had  been  fortunate,  and  delivery 
natural  in  both  ;  being  affected  with  slight  bron¬ 
chitis,  the  patient,  who  expected  to  be  confined 
within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  was  placed  in  the 
infirmary.  The  foetal  movements  were  brisk,  anc 
the  general  health  of  the  woman  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  up  to  the  morning  of  the  4th  o: 
December,  when  nothing  could  lead  the  medica 
attendants  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  sudden 
death.  That  day  the  patient  enjoyed  better  spirits 
than  she  had  previously  done  j  and  in  the  evening 
was  relating  a  story  to  her  companions,  when  she 
fell  from  her  chair  and  expired :  the  eyes  imme¬ 
diately  grew  dim;  the  face,  at  first  of  a  livid 
blue,  became  ghastly  pale  ;  the  lower  jaw  fell, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  frothy  fluid  escaped  from 
the  mouth  ;  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  motionless. 
On  further  examination  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  not 
the  slightest  pulsation  could  be  detected — ’the 
respiratory  movements  had  entirely  ceased ;  in 
fact,  death  was  everywhere  except  in  the  womb, 
where  a  living  foetus  testified  its  presence  by  mo-, 
tion,  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  even  to  the  eye, 
and  by  sounds  appreciable  by  the  stethoscope.  The 
heart,  four  minutes  after  the  mother’s  death,  pre¬ 
sented  110  pulsations,  which  rapidly  diminished  in 
frequency,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  child’s  more 
violent  motion  indicated  diminished  and  struggling 
vitality.  Eight  minutes  after  the  mother  s  death 
the  pulsations  of  the  fcetal  heart  had  descended  to 
60  or  70.  On  examination  per  mginam,  in  which 
Mr.  Campbell  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Charrier,  the 
sape  femine  en  chef f  the  cervix  uteri  was  found 
short,  thick,  and  closed  ;  and  the  usual  means  em¬ 
ployed  in  similar  cases  for  the  purpose  of  recalling 
life  had  proved  totally  ineffectual.  It  was  then  that 
Mr.  Campbell  resolved  upon  the  Cesarean  section 
—the  only  method  by  which  the  life  of  the  child 
might  be  expected  to  be  saved.  Ten  minutes  after 
the  mother’s  death  the  operation  was  performed, 
according  to  the  usual  method.  A  longitudinal  in¬ 
cision,  seven  inches  in  length,  was  carried  on  the 
left  of  the  linea  alba,  down  to  the  rising  of  the 
mons  veneris,  and  the  uterine  walls  were  slowly 
divided  in  the  same  extent.  A  male  festus  was  ex¬ 
tracted  without  difficulty ;  the  heart  was  still  beat¬ 
ing,  although  slowly ;  he  uttered  no  cry,  and  vvas 
immediately  christened  Caesar  - —  “a  Csesare,  vel  a 
Caeso  matds  utero.”  No  spontaneous  inspiration 
having  taken  place,  insnfflation  of  the  lungs  with 
the  laryngeal  tube  was  resorted  to,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  amnlotlc  fluid  tinged  with  blood  es¬ 
caped  from  the  bronchi.  After  ten  minutes  the 
pulse  rose  to  120,  and  a  blue  colour  spread  over 
the  skin,  but  natural  inspiration  took  place  only 
twenty-five  minutes  after  hirth.  A  small  quantity 
of  blood  was  allowed  to  escapefrom  the  chord,  and 
frictions,  warm  ablutions,  with  wine,  were  em¬ 
ployed  ;  the  liquid  discharged  from  the  mouth  and 
nose  soon  became  frothy,  and  five  hours  afterbirth, 
expiration  was  accompanied  by  a  feeble  cry.  The 
application  of  a  leech  to  the  throat  on  the  second 
day  of  life  improved  the  tone  of  the  voice,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  fifth  day  that  the  infant  took 
the  breast  without  difficulty.  The  child  is  now 
aged  fifty-five  days,  and  in  a  perfectly  prosperous 

condition.  «  .  „ 

On  examination  of  the  body  of  the  mother,  all  ■ 
the  organs  were  found  perfectly  sound,  witb  the 
exception  of  the  heart,,the  left  y^nUicle  of  which 
was  in  an  evident  state  of  hypertrophy.  .  The  right 
auricle  and  tho  venae  cavoe  were  distended  by  dark 
coagulated  bloody  and  a  communication  was  found 
to  exist,  without  laceration,  through  the  fpramen 
ovate  between  the  aurielos.  i 

Election  of  Office-bearers.— Dr.. Bicord 
was  unanimously  elected  President,  and  Dr. 
Shrimpton  Vice-President,  of  the  Parisian  Medical 
Society,  for  the  year  1847. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andral. 

We  have  stated  that  organized  morbid  produc- 
tions'may  be  divided  into  two  classes — some  repre¬ 


senting  more  or  less  perfectly  the  natural  textures 
of  the  system  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  resembling 
none  :  to  the  former  we  give  the  name  of  homo¬ 
logous,  to  the  latter  that  of  heterologous,  morbid 
productions. 

1.  Hotnologous  Morbid  Productio7is.~We  may, 
at  starting,  establish  as  a  general  law,  that 
all  the  tissues  which  anatomy  shows  us  in  the 
healthy  organism  may  be  accidentally  formed  in 
disease.  Some,  however,  such  as  the  nervous  or 
muscular  textures,  are  reproduced  only  in  particular 
circumstances,  viz.,  when  these  tissues  have  under¬ 
gone  a  loss  of  substance.  Some  peculiar  local  con¬ 
ditions  command,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  acci¬ 
dental  production — such  is,  for  instance,  the  nature 
of  the  destroyed  part,  the  accidental  texture  being 
in  most  cases  a  reproduction  of  that  which  it  is 
destined  to  replace;  in  other  circumstances,  it  is 
the  function  to  be  accomplished  which  decides  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  production — this  we  observe 
in  serous  membranes  and  in  cellular  structures. 
Several  textures  are  occasionally  the  resultof  morbid 
action — for  instance,  in  the  formation  of  new  joints 
after  chronic  and  irreducible  dislocations.  In  some 
parts  peculiar  accidental  products  are  more  readily 
developed :  thus,  fibrous  products  arise  easily  in 
muscular  substances ;  in  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage  ; 
in  Cartilagihous  organs,  bone.  In  all,  accidental 
growths  may  be  the  complete  or  the  noncomplete 
reproduction  of  natural  textures,  the  latter  occur¬ 
rence  being  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

Cellular  tissue  we  find  developed  in  many  in¬ 
stances  :  thus,  in  divided  parts,  or  in  the  place  of 
an  atrophied  solid,  or  again  as  the  last  transforma¬ 
tion  of  false  membranes.  Adipose  matter  is  also 
accidentally  formed,  but  should  be  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  natural  secretion  of  various  fatty 
substances  not  usually  contained  in  the  cells. 

Vascular  tissue  of  new  formation  we  meet  in 
inflamed  parts— that  is  to  say,  no  new  vessels  are 
really  formed,  but  extremely  small  blood-vessels 
acquire  from  inflammation  a  considerable  degree 
of  development.  In  false  membranes,  vascular  tissue 
is  occasionally  created  :  we  find  it  in  encephaloid 
tumours,  in  erectile  tissue  formed  in  the  skin,  in 
mucous  membranes,  and  sometimes  in  sarcocele. 
We  have  seen  this  erectile  tissue  in  the  lung  of  a 
man  who  had  lost  one  testis  in  consequence  of  a 
morbid  alteration  of  the  same  kind. 

Serous  tissue  is  frequently  a  morbid  product,  or 
may  be  the  consequence  of  a  transformation  of 
cellular  textures.  It  often  replaces  an  undeveloped 
organ,  and  we  find  it  again  accidentally  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  absorption — e.  g.,  in  the  brain,  in 
the  natural  progress  of  apopletic  deposits.  In  all 
cases  the  serous  tissue  is  a  perfect  reproduction  of 
the  natural  textures  of  the  same  order;  and  we 
sometimes  see  it  externally  lined  with  a  fibrous, 
cartilaginous,  or  even  osseous  coating.  The  contents 
of  the  sac  are  usually  serous  fluids,  or  other  patho- 
'  ogical  productions,  such  as  fatty  substance,  colour¬ 
ing  matter,  cholesterine.  The  accidental  cavity 
may  be  simple,  or  subdivided  Into  numerous  cells 
in  communication  with  each  other.  These  are 
called  cysts,  and  exist  in  cellular  regions,  and  in 
various  parenchymata,  particularly  the  ovaries, 
in  which  they  are  observed  in  perfection.  The 
cysts,  erroneously  called  hydatids,  are  subject  to 
the  same  diseases  as  serous  membranes — to  inflam¬ 
mation,  for  instance,  by  which  pus  and  fibrine  are 
thrown  out,  and  obliterations  of  the  morbid  cavity 
sometimes  obtained.  We  have  met  with  one  most 
remarkable  case  of  the  sort,  in  which  a  considerable 
ovarian  dropsy  was  cured  by  this  natural  process  ; 
ten  years  have  elapsed,  and  no  return  of  the 
disease  has  since  occurred. 

Mucous  tissue  is  often  accidentally  formed,  not, 
however,  resembling  the  natural  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  in  the  complexity  of  their  anatomical  ele¬ 
ments.  We  meet  with  this  morbid  product  in 
cases  when  natural  mucous  membranes  require 
restoration  ;  In  others,  when  the  organism  requires 
to  be  protected  against  the  contact  of  certain 
agents  ;  we  find  it  developed,  also,  around  purulent 
collections,  and  lining  the  cavity  of  fistular  ducts. 

Cutaneous  tissue  is  produced,  and  that  only  im¬ 
perfectly,  ior  the  reparation  of  the  skin.  Epithelium 
and  epidermic  growths  are  sometimes  observed  in 
tumours,  and  also  horny  products,  being  an  exag- 
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geration  of  the  natural  horny  layers  of  the  skin. 
In  some  tumours  we  meet  with  hair,  and  fatty  col¬ 
lections,  usually  enveloped  in  fibrous  or  cartila¬ 
ginous  walls. 

Fibrous  tissue  resulting  from  disease  may  affect 
the  form  and  texture  of  the  natural  structure  it  re¬ 
produces — e.  g,,  capsule®,  membranes,  sheaths,  par¬ 
titions,  &c. ;  or  it  may  present  not  the  form  but  the 
texture  of  natural  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the  growths 
of  the  dura  mater,  for  instance,  or  in  those  of  the 
womb. 

Cartilaginous  tissue  we  observe  developed  in 
natural  or  accidental  fibrous  structures,  or  in  the 
cellular  textures  of  the  system  ;  and  bony  tissue  we 
often  see  particularly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placinsr  destroyed  bone. 

2.  Heterologous  morbid  products  are  those  which 
have  no  analogy  with  any  of  the  living  structures. 
One  class  of  heterologous  productions  consists  of 
growths  which  participate  in  the  life  of  the  being 
on  whom  they  are  observed,  and  the  other  is  com¬ 
posed  of  organisms  distinct  from  that  of  the  indivi- 
dualjwho  bears  them— such  are  the  entozoa.  Some 
heterologous  productions  are  always  in  a  fluid 
state ;  others,  from  the  first,  present  a  solid  con¬ 
sistency,  and  at  a  variable  period  of  their  existence 
become  softened,  an  occurrence  which  has  for  its 
object  their  elimination.  Absorption  of  the  solid 
growth,  after  separation  of  its  particles,  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible ;  it  is  oftener,  however,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  place  than  it  is  actually  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  occurred.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
products  cannot  possibly  acquire  any  degree  of 
size  without  interfering  more  or  less  with  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  organ  which  they  occupy,  thus  becoming 
the  cause  of  congestion  and  of  its  consequences ; 
it  may  even  modify  more  intimately  the  structure 
of  the  solid,  and  occasion  its  ulceration — -an  event 
chiefly  observed  during  the  period  of  transition  of 
the  morbid  product  from  the  hard  to  the  softened 
state.  When  eliminated  the  accidental  growth 
may  still  be  reproduced  in  the  parts  vicinous  to 
those  which  had  first  been  invaded,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  solid  gradually  extend;  the  ulcer 
may,  however,  remain  stationary,, or  it  may  even 
become  cicatrised:  terminations  which  are  regulated 
by  the  nature  ofthe  morbid  productions,  and  by  that 
of  the  solid,  in  the  texture  of  which  it  had  been  de¬ 
veloped.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  links  by 
which  each  portion  of  the  system  is  connected 
with  all  the  others^  and  also  in  consoquonce  of  the 
absorption  of  some  of  the  particles  of  the  accidental 
productions  into  the  circulating  fluid,  the  enlirt 
body  soon  participates  in  sufferings  which  are  ori¬ 
ginally  local,  and  a  condition  termed  cachexy  be¬ 
comes  established.  In  all  these  accidental  products 
traces  of  more  or  less  advanced  organization  can  b( 
detected ;  they  may,  for  instance,  be  distinctly  seer 
with  the  naked  eye  in  encaphaloid  matter;  ii: 
others,  where  the  unarmed  eye  cannotsucceed  infur- 
mshing  sufficient  proof  of  organization,  the  micro¬ 
scope  betrays  the  presence  of  distinct  granules,  o 
more  or  less  developed  cells,  disseminated  in  amor¬ 
phous  matter  a  disposition  which  recals  that  o 
the  lowest  orders  of  animals,  in  whom,  no  circula- 
tion  being  in  existence,  a  nutritive  means  must 
however,  be  admitted. 


An  e.-sentially  fluid  heterologous  product  is 
^s  Pus  never  forms  but  when  blood  has  accumu¬ 
lated  m  a  more  or  less  evident  manner,  and  where 
a  certain  amount  of  fibrine  has  escaped  from  the 
vessels.  The  extravasation  of  albuminous  fluids  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  for  its  production.  Simple 
serous  effusions  never  contain  pus.  When  blood 
stagnates  in  the  vessels,  it  is  even  supposed  by  some 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  demonstrated! 
that  pus  may  be  formed.  It  is  a  white,  creamy 
fluid,  lieavier  than  water,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  alka¬ 
line  when  in  a  state  of  freshness,  and  acid  when 
kept  a  little  lime.  Left  to  repose  in  a  narrow  tube, 
pus  separates  into  two  parts— an  opaque  deposit, 
and  a  transparent  alkaline  fluid  perfectly  similar 
in  the  nature  of  its  component  principles  to  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  The  depo.sit  is  entirely  formed 
of  globules.  In  imperfect  pus  the  seiiaration  into 
two  parts  cannot  be  obtained, 

.  ‘iompo.-ed  of  albumen,  some 

traces  ot  hbrine,  and  a  great  deal  of  fatty  matter  • 
the  microscope  shows  that  fluid  not  to  be  formed  of 


the  remains  of  solid  parts,  but  to  be  an  organized 
substance  containing  those  granules,  those  cells 
which  we  mentioned  above.  For  the  purpose  of 
studying  pus  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  magnify¬ 
ing  power  of  between  GOO  and  700  diameters ;  a 
liquid  is  then  seen  containing,  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pension,  very  small  granules  and  cells — a  term 
which  we  consider  to  he  synonymous  with 
that  of  globules,  more  considerable  in  ge¬ 
neral  than  those  we  have  described  in  the 
blood.  Their  form  is  exactly  spherical,  and  they 
must  be  studied — 1,  in  their  nuclei;  2,  in  their 
walls ;  and  0,  in  the  substance  which  separates  the 
latter  from  the  former.  Tlie  nuclei  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two,  three, or  four  grannies  ;  the  walls, 
generally  transparent,  become,  however,  opaque 
and  granular— circumstances  dependent  upon  the 
age  of  the  cell.  The  fluid  contained  is  usually 
colourless,  but  sometimes  acquires  a  darkish  hues 
Incomplete  cells,  deprived  of  nuclei,  are  also  me. 
with,  containing  numerous  granules;  these  have 
been  considered  as  the  result  of  inflammation  : 
other  cells  present  only  their  nucleus,  no  walls 
having  been  yet  developed  around  it.  In  per¬ 
fect  pus,  the  globules  are  well-formed  and  com¬ 
plete  ;  in  imperfect  pus,  the  cells  are  irregularly 
shaped,  their  nuclei  are  not  well-formed,  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  globules  is  not  arrived  at  its  full 
development.  Pus  is  not  generally  viscid  ;  but  it 
may  acquire  this  quality  from  the  presence  of  a 
substance  not  yet  sufficiently  known — pyine,orfroin 
the  accidental  mixture  with  mucus,  or,  again, 
from  its  sojourn  in  the  bladder.  In  the  latter 
case  it  has  been  considered  to  have  received  its 
viscidity  from  the  decomposition  of  urea;  because, 
when  ammonia  is  mixed  with  pus,  that  fluid  inva¬ 
riably  acquires  a  similar  consistency.  The  blood 
does  not  contain  ready-made  pus;  but  its  fibrine 
when  extravasated  during  inflammation,  easily 
becomes  transformed  into  pus.  Should  the  fibrine 
have  been  solidified  after  having  escaped  from  the 
vessels,  it  must  again  return  to  the  fluid  state  before 
the  transformation  can  be  accomplished ;  in  a 
word,  fibrine  is  the  blastema  of  pus.  When  fibrine 
issues  from  the  vessels  in  consequence  of  phlogistic 
action,  it  either  assumes  the  form  of  a  reticular 
substance,  in  which  vascularity  may  sooner  or  later 
be  established,  or  its  granules  become  the  basis, 
the  origin  of  the  nuclei  to  be  eliminated  in  the 
shape  of  pus.  In  some  cases,  although  suppura¬ 
tion  is  apparent,  the  true  globule  of  pus  is  not 
found.  Thus,  in  typhoid  fever,  the  distended  fol¬ 
licles  contain  a  matter  constituted  by  an  amorphous, 
semi-transparent  substance,  in  which  no  cells  can 
be  discovered,  but  granulations  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct.  This  observation,  made  by  Vogel, is  extremely 
Important;  it  indicates  in  typhoid  affections  the 
deposition  of  a  special  accidental  production  in  the 
mucous  follicles,  which  is,  after  a  certain  time, 
softened  and  eliminated,  leaving  an  ulceration  in 
its  stead.  In  scrofulous  tumours  Vogel  also  found 
a  product  analogous  to  what  he  terms  “  typhic 
deposits.”  Both  these  morbid  substances  bear  a 
remarkable  analogy  to  tubercular  matter,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  we  shall  presently  see. 

Tuberela  is  another  heterogogous  morbid  pro¬ 
duct,  not  resulting  from  any  transformation  of 
healthy  tissue,  but  from  the  deposition  of  its  con¬ 
stituting  elements  amongst  the  particles  of  solid 
matter.  From  the  first,  tubercular  matter  presents 
itself  in  a  solid  form  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted 
to  be  deposited  at  its  earliest  origin,  in  a  fluid 
shape,  but  it  has  never  been  thus  seen,  although 
the  supposition  is  one  not  altogether  devoid  of 
probability. 

Tubercular  matter  may  be  observed,  infiltrated 
or  disseminated  in  small  masses,  in  the  texture  of  a 
solid;  these  masses  increase,  unite,  and  form  large 
groups,  which  augment  by  juxtaposition,  never  by 
intussusception.  Originally  the  tubercle  may  be 
transparent  and  greyi.sli,  or  opaque  and  white,  dif- 
terences  of  colour  accounted  for  by  varieties  of 
composition,  which  tlie  microscope  and  the  crucible 
reveal,  lo  the  naked  eye  the  tubercle  presents  no. 
trace  of  organization.  The  chemical  analysis  shows 
it  to  consist,  in  the  fir^t  place,  of  bad'iy-defined 
organic  matter,  whieli  .some  have  considered  to  boa 
mixture  of  fibrine  and  albumen;  which  others  have 
looked  upon  as  constituted  by  gelatine,  and  which 


has  even  been  said  to  be  casein ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  these  substances  in  a  solid  state 
from  each  other  (except  gelatine)  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  on  the 
subject.  Fatty'  matter  is  also  found  in  tubercle, 
constantly.  The  salts  which  tubercles  contain  are 
variable  as  to  their  proportions,  but  invariable  as 
to  their  nature.  The  phosphate  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime  are  always  found;  and  M.  F.  Boudet  has 
lately  shown  that  tubercular  matter  also  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  microscope  permits  us  to  discover  in  tubercle 
three  elements  : — 1st.  A  greyish  semi-transparent 
matter,  analogous  to  Vogel’s  typhic  deposit ;  it  is 
called  the  hyaline  substance.  2nd.  Granulations, 
variable  in  colour  from  a  grey  or  brown  to  a  whitish 
hue.  3rd.  Corpuscles,  more  voluminous  than  the 
granulations,  but  differing  from  real  cells  by  the 
complete  absence  of  a  nucleus.  Their  diameter  is 
easily  measured,  but  their  form  is  not  regularly 
spherical,  but  oval,  and  has  generally  an  irregular 
contour.  Their  colour  is  of  a  clear  yellow  ;  they 
seem  opaque  interiorly,  and  they  contain  many 
granulations,  floating  in  an  imperfectly  transparent 
substance,  but  never  any  nucleus,  not  even  when 
acetic  acid  is  employed  to  discover  it.  In  purulent 
globules,  in  the  cancerous  cell,  a  nucleus  is  always 
present,  and,  therefore,  this  negative  character  is 
not  without  value.  These  three  microscopic  ele¬ 
ments  are  found  in  various  proportions;  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  corpuscles  causes  the  tubercles 
to  group  together ;  and  these  corpu.«cle8  are,  on 
the  contrary,  dissociated  from  each  other  during 
the  period  of  ramollissement, 

Vogel^  asserts  that  the  opacity  or  transparency  of 
the  miliary  tubercle  depends  upon  the  abundance 
of  its  corpuscles— an  opinion  so  very  probable  that 
it  really  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  not  correct. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  hard  tubercles.  During 
the  period  of  softening,  the  corpuscles  become 
destroyed,  and  new  productions,  viz.,  globules  of 
pus,  appear,  not  produced  by  any  transformation 
of  the  tubercular  cell,  but  from  the  inflammation 
of  the  neighbouring  textures.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
error  to  say  that  tubercular  matter  begins  or 
finishes  by  purulent  transformation.  During  the 
progress  of  tubercular  disease,  the  surrounding 
tissues  are  variously  modified  ;  the  pre-existence  of 
congestion  to  tubercle  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is 
an  assertion  not  susceptible  of  demonstration  ;  the 
circulation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tubercle  is 
more  or  less  interfered  with,  and,  in  manv  cases, 
vessels  are  obliterated  ;  in  others  they  are  lacerated,  ; 
and  become  the  occasion  of  more  or  loss  abundant 
hemorrhage.  In  all  parts  of  the  body  around  tu-  i 
bercular  deposits,  we  may  observe  stasis  of  the  I 
blood,  true  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  ' 
all  of  which  processes  are  preparatory  of  elimina¬ 
tion.  When  the  deposits  contain  a  large  quantity  ■ 
of  saline  elements,  they  acquire  a  dead  white 
colour,  and  a  cretaceous  consistency,  and  may  thus 
remain  in  the  tissues  for  an  indefinite  period  with¬ 
out  causing  any  further  local  disturbance;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  but  too  frequent  to  see  such 
cretaceous  concretions  surrounded  with  more  re¬ 
cent  tubercular  deposits,  the  progress  of  which  has 
not  been  interfered  with  by  a  similar  curative  pro-' 
cess.  In  all  parenchymata,  from  the  lungs  to  the 
spleen,  can  tubercles  be  met  with;  also  in  the  cel-' 
lular  tissue  which  supports  serous  and  mucous 
membranes,  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  in  the 
very  texture  of  the  latter.  We  find  them 
developed  in  free  cellular  tissue,  and  in  various 
morbid  productions,  such  asfahe  membranes;  and, 
lastly,  in  tumours  of  different  natures.  Dr.  Louis 
has  discovered  a  remarkable  law  in  relation  to  the 
frequency  of  tubercular  disease  in  our  organs  ;  it  isl 
the  following  :  After  the  age  of  fifteen,  no  tuber- 1 
cles  are  found  in  any  organs,  if  none  exist  in  the 
lung ;  this  rule  has  an  exception  :  false  membranes 
may  present  tubercles,  although  none  have  formed 
in  the  jnilmonary  viscera  ;  but  the  occurrence  is 
e.xtreinely  rare.  To  children,  however,  the  rule' 
does  not  apply.  Drs,  Rillat  and  Barthez,  out  of'^ 
312  tiibercularchildren (post-niortemex&m\nfi\U)i\i-),\; 
found  the  lungs  healthy  fortv-seven  times.  In  the', 
adult,  generally,  the  lungs  illone  are  affected,  and' 
sometimes  with  these  the  intestine  and  mesenteric? 
glands;  but  in  children- a  general  and  remarkab  el 
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tendency  is  observed  to  the  formation  of  tubercles 
in  most  parts  of  the  body. 

D.  M'Cartiiy,  D.M.P. 

Medical  Statistics. — The  number  of  phy¬ 
sicians  practising  in  Paris  is  1,442. 

Leech  Ponds. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bou¬ 
gie  (Africa),  ponds  have  been  found  containing  a 
large  number  of  fine  leeches. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  2;  R.  Adams,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Dr.  O’Ferrall  produced  some  specimens  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  laboured 
under  chronic  diuresis,  or  polyuria,  or  diabetes  in¬ 
sipidus,  as  (he  observed)  it  is  differently  entitled 
by  various  authors.  The  opportunities  of  exa¬ 
mining  such  cases  after  death  are  rare — so  rare 
that  he  believed  no  similar  specimens  had  yet 
been  laid  before  the  society,  ample  as  have  been 
its  opportunities. 

About  five  years  since,  the  woman  first  came 
under  notice  ;  she  was  then  admitted  to  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hospital,  her  age  being  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  She  was  even  then  much  emaciated,  so 
much  so  that  no  person  looking  at  her  could  have 
supposed  she  had  many  months  to  live.  The 
quantity  of  urine  passed  was  enormous,  generally 
amounting  in  the  twenty-four  hours  to  ten  pints, 
and  sometimes  more;  she  had  thirst,  and  had  also 
cough  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  These  were 
the  most  distressing  symptoms.  The  urine  was 
of  extremely  low  specific  gravity — only  1'002,  and 
gave  no  evidence  of  albumen.  Throughout  the 
case,  the  character  of  the  urine  was  simply  that  of 
extreme  tenuity,  owing  to  the  great  superabund¬ 
ance  of  its  aqueous  element. 

On  examining  the  chest,  a  well-marked  bruit 
was  audible  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  cardiac  re¬ 
gion.  There  was  dulness  on  percussion  beneath 
the  left  clavicle  ;  the  expectoration  was  mu¬ 
cous,  and  not  much  in  quantity;  there  was  no 
diarrhoea,  and  no  sweats. 

After  several  months  she  was  allowed  to  go 
into  the  country.  At  the  end  of  a  year  she  re¬ 
turned  in  a  very  reduced  state,  though  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  she  had  lost  flesh,  for  she  was 
from  the  beginning  a  mere  skeleton.  Her  symp¬ 
toms  were  nearly  as  before.  The  urine,  both  in 
its  chemical  and  other  qualities,  remained  exactly 
the  same.  The  cardiac  symptoms  were  un¬ 
changed  also ;  but  the  dulness  in  the  infra- 
clavicular  region  was  increased  in  extent.  There 
was  no  oedema  of  the  extremities,  or  any  of  the 
other  general  signs  of  cardiac  disease ;  but  the 
bruit,  as  before,  was  so  extremely  well  marked  as 
to  leave  do  doubt  that  regurgitation  through  the 
mitral  opening  was  permitted. 

The  patient’s  history  for  the  last  three  years. 
Dr.  O’Ferrall  said,  was  almost  uniform ;  scarcely  a 
single  symptom  could  be  added,  except  increased 
thirst  accompanied  with  excoriation  of  the  tongue, 
which  was  uniformly  of  a  deep  red  colour.  This 
was  almost  the  only  aggravation  which  the 
symptoms  underwent.  There  was  no  diarrhoea, 
but  occasional  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  no  perspira¬ 
tions. 

The  poor  woman  at  length  sank,  after  a  long 
struggle.  The  chest  being  first  opened,  both 
lungs  were  found  irregularly  solidified  throughout 
a  great  portion  of  their  extent,  presenting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  solid  masses  ;  the  remainder  of  the  lung,  as 
might  be  expected,  being  in  an  emphysematous 
state.  A  portion  of  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  alone 
was  softened,  forming  a  cavity  of  very  smalt  ex¬ 
tent,  which  had  externally  the  usual  puckered  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  succession  of  tubercles  in  vast  num¬ 
bers  was  detected,  most  of  them  very  small ;  a 
few,  however,  were  large,  and  resembling  white 
paint  in  a  half-dried  state.  With  the  single  ex¬ 
ception,  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  that  process  of  softening 
observed  in  advanced  tubercular  disease. 

The  heart  was  not  large ;  and  there,  as  is  un- 
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usual  in  mitral-valve  disease,  the  apex  was  formed 
by  the  left  ventricle.  Both  cavities  contained 
blood,  showing  that  death  took  place  by  syncope. 
There  was  well-marked  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valve,  the  passage  of  a  finger  being  readily  per¬ 
mitted  between  its  anterior  and  posterior  laminae, 
owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  former.  Looking 
from  the  auricular  side  of  the  opening,  its  margin 
was  mammillated,  irregular,  and  thickened  ;  and, 
although  not  diminished  in  size,  had  acquired  the 
crescentic  form  described  by  Dr.  Adams. 

The  liver  presented  the  nutmeg  appearance,  but 
contained  no  tubercles.  The  right  kidney  was  a 
little  larger  than  the  left,  and  harder  than  natural. 
Its  capsule  adhered  very  slightly  indeed  to  the 
surface,  and  was  easily  peeled  off.  A  section  of 
it  show'cd  an  anemic  appearance,  but  there  was 
no  morbid  deposit,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  confounded  with  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease.  A  few  points  near  the  tubular  portion  were 
somewhat  harder  than  the  remainder.  The  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  left  kidney  were  carefully  filled  with 
fine  injection  by  Dr.  Butcher.  The  injection  ran 
freely  through  the  cortical  substance  to  the  peri¬ 
phery,  and  even  was  extravasated  beneath  the 
capsule  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  sufficient  to  show  the  feeble  at¬ 
tachment  which  existed  between  the  kidney  and 
its  capsule,  and  negatived  the  supposition  that 
perinephritis  had  formed  any  part  of  the  disease. 
The  section  showed  a  few  pale  patches  in  the 
cortical  substance  close  to  the  tubular  structure. 
Into  these  portions  the  injection  did  not  run,  and 
their  consistence  was  found  to  be  still  firmer  than 
that  of  the  remainder.  The  only  evidence  of 
chronic  nephritis  afforded  by  the  organs  w’as  that 
presented  here. 

On  examining  the  intestines,  several  large 
patches  of  ulceration  were  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  csecura. 

Dr.  O’Ferrall  would  avoid  going  into  a  tedious 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  foregoing 
case,  but  would  just  dwell  upon  a  few  of  the 
leading  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  seen  that, 
though  lithere  had  been  phthisis  of  very  long 
standing,  yet  there  was  an  absence  of  that  soft¬ 
ening  which  usually  occurs  in  such  cases;  the 
characteristic  sweats  were  also  absent.  Might 
this  latter  be  acccounted  for  (he  would  ask)  by 
the  coexistence  of  the  profuse  diuresis,  and  might 
not  the  same  cause  have  prevented  softening  of 
the  tuberculer  masses ;  might  not  their  unusual 
dryness  be  attributable  to  the  removal  of  the 
aqueous  position  of  the  blood  in  the  profuse 
urinary  secretion. 

Next,  the  case  presented  a  well-marked  in¬ 
stance  of  cardiac  disease — that  is,  of  free  mitral 
regurgitation  without  any  of  the  general  charac¬ 
teristic  symptoms  of  the  disease;  no  pul¬ 
monary  congestion,  no  hremoptysis,  no  in¬ 
filtration  into  the  general  cellular  tissue  of  the 
body.  Again,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that,  though 
there  was  remarkable  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
there  had  been  no  diarrhoea  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  case ;  no  liquid  evacuation;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  was  occasional  constipation,  but  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  during  which  the  patient  was 
under  observation,  there  was  nothing  like  diarrhoea. 

In  all  these  points  of  view  he  considered  the 
case  possessed  much  interest;  not,  perhaps,  as 
affording  a  complete  explanation  of  diabetes 
insipidus  as  a  distinct  disease,  but  as  presenting 
a  very  remarkable  combination  of  diseases.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  there  was  phthisis  without 
sweats,  ulceration  of  the  bowels  without  diarrhoea  , 
free  regurgitation  at  the  mitral  opening  without 
pulmonary  congestion  or  anasarca,  it  appeared  to 
him  (Dr.  O’Ferrall)  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture 
that  these  numerous  co-existing  lesions  (any  one 
of  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  shorten  life)  were, 
as  it  were,  neutralized,  and  life  even  prolonged  by 
the  addition  of  another  malady — thus  illustrating 
that  mysterious  principle  in  pathology,  the  study 
of  which  has  been  so  little  cultivated,  namely,  the 
antagonism  of  disease. 

Dr.  Hutton  read  the  following  notes  of  a  case 
of  laceration  of  the  stomach  and  general  perito¬ 
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nitis,  which  occurred  in  a  little  girl,  admitted  to 
the  Richmond  Hospital  last  August 

M.  D.,  aged  eight  years,  was  admitted  into  the 
Richmond  Hospital,  in  August,  1846,  for  strumous 
ophthalmia.  Both  corneae  were  opaque,  and 
studded  with  numerous  very  minute  ulcers.  The 
child  had  rather  a  pale  scrofulous  aspect,  and  was 
L*  eported  by  her  parents  to  be  liable  to  indiges¬ 
tion,  but  in  other  respects  seemed  to  be  in 
tolerable  health.  She  was  directed  to  take  three 
grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassa  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  day.  Blisters  were  applied  from  time  to 
time  to  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears,  and  col- 
lyria  of  different  kinds  were  employed.  Under 
this  treatment  she  seemed  to  improve  consider¬ 
ably  ;  the  appetite,  general  condition,  and  animal 
spirits  became  very  good,  and  the  cornea  of  one 
eye  had  nearly  resumed  its  healthy  appearance. 
It  was  observed  that  she  had  a  remarkable  desire 
for  the  fat  of  meat,  and  would  eat  with  avidity  the 
portions  which  other  patients  left.  She  was  regu¬ 
lar  in  her  bowels,  and  was  never  heard  to  com¬ 
plain  of  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  treatment  was 
continued  with  little  intermission  until  the  14th 
of  November,  1846,  in  the  evening  of  which  day 
she  complained  of  nausea.  On  the  succeeding  day 
she  vomited  at  intervals  for  several  hours ;  this 
ceased  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
The  resident  pupils  reported  that  she  had  no  pain 
or  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  but  complained  of 
headache ;  her  pulse  was  quick  and  easily  com¬ 
pressed.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  she  was 
evidently  sinking,  but  still  complained  only  of 
pain  in  her  head  ;  the  extremities  were  cold,  and 
her  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  evening 
she  became  comatose,  and  died  on  the  following 
morning. 

In  ten  hours  after  death  the  autropsy  was  care¬ 
fully  made,  and  revealed  the  following  extraor¬ 
dinary  appearances ; — There  were  the  usual 
general  evidences  of  peritonitis,  effusion  of  lymph, 
&c. ;  the  stomach,  which  lay  collapsed,  was  re¬ 
moved  with  great  care,  and  accurately  examined ; 
at  its  cardiac  extremity  there  was  a  very  large 
rent  four  inches  in  extent,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rent  were  two  or  three  small  oval  openings 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  were  found  extremely  attenuated 
at  its  cardiac  extremity,  thus  accounting  for  the 
extent  to  which  this  organ  had  been  torn ;  the 
serous  membrane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
laceration  was  for  a  considerable  extent  almost 
laid  bare,  the  mucous  membrane  of  having  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  serous,  with  a 
few  muscular  fibres.  The  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  atte¬ 
nuated  cardiac  extremity,  for  there  the  coats  were 
unusually  thick.  Very  little  appearance  of  inflam¬ 
mation  was  manifest  on  the  internal  surface ;  there 
was  scarcely  any  vascularity,  nor  was  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pyloric  extremity  at  all  softened. 
In  the  pleura  there  were  two  or  three  attenuated 
patches,  but  no  ulceration. 

This  state  of  absortion  of  the  inner  coats  of  the 
stomach  without  inflammation  was.  Dr.  Hutton 
observed,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  condition 
described  by  authors  as  the  result  of  digestion 
after  death  by  the  organ  itself;  but  the  subjects 
of  such  cases  have  generally  been  known  to  have 
taken  a  full  meal  a  short  time  before  sudden  death. 
In  the  present  case  the  laceration  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  efforts  of  vomiting,  and  the 
result  was  probably  facilitated  by  the  hypertrophic 
state  of  the  muscular  coat  at  the  pyloric  extremity. 
The  existence  of  extensive  peritonitis  indicated 
that  the  lacera'.ion  occurred  some  time  before 
death.  From  the  period  of  the  first  occurrence 
of  nausea  and  vomiting  till  her  death,  three  days 
cltipscd* 

Dr.  Law  exhibited  two  casts  illustrating  a  very 
interesting  pathological  complication,  consisting 
of  ah  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  of 
pericarditis  with  sero-sanguineous  effusion.  The 
first  casf’exhibited  the  pericardium  so  distended 
that,  when  the  sternum  was  raised,  nothing  else  ap¬ 
peared,  the  lungs  being  completely  pushed  aside. 
The  second  cast  exhibited  the  pericardium  opened 
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nd  presenting  its  parietal  and  visceral  surfaces 
thickly  coated  with  lymph  deeply  stained  with 
blood.  There  was  an  aneurismal  tumour,  about 
the  size  of  a  large  orange,  proceeding  from  the 
right  side  of  the  ascending  aorta,  immediately 
after  the  origin  of  the  artery,  so  as  not  to  involve 
the  valves,  neither  did  it  engage  the  arteria  inno- 
minata.  It  was  only  partially  filled  with  coa- 
gulum.  This  tumour  pressed  obliquely  upon 
and  flattened  the  trachea,  and  also  compressed 
the  right  lung.  The  subject  of  the  case  was  a 
woman  aged  twenty -five,  married,  of  intemperate 
habits.  She  had  cough  for  three  years,  but  did 
not  suflFer  much  till  within  the  last  four  months, 
when  her  breathing  grew  \ery  distressing;  she 
now  became  hoarse,  and  had  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing.  The  phenomena  exhibited  on  admission 
were  as  follow  : — Face  livid  and  congested ;  eyes 
staring ;  urgent  dyspnoea ;  hoarse  laryngeal 
cough;  bronchitic  rales  through  both  lungs,  both 
posteriorly  and  anteriorly  ;  morbid  fulness  of  the 
throat,  and  prominence  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  sternum  ;  dulness  on  percussion  at  top  of  the 
sternum,  and  in  right  infraclavicular  region  ;  a 
distinct  double  pulsation  corresponding  to  the 
sternal  dulness,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  ste¬ 
thoscope  was  moved  towards  the  heart ;  unusual 
extent  of  dulness  in  bronchial  region ;  heart’s  ac¬ 
tion  feeble,  diffused,  and  free  from  abnormal 
sound  ;  the  superficial  veins  of  the  thorax  were 
much  congested ;  deglutition  difficult ;  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  pulses  at  the  wrists. 

Dr.  Law  diagnosed  aneurism  of  the  ascending 
aorta ;  and  from  the  absence  of  any  abnormal 
sound  in  the  situation  of  the  aortic  valves,  and 
the  correspondence  of  the  pulses  at  the  wrists 
and  the  double  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  he  as¬ 
signed  as  the  locality  of  the  aneurism  the  portion 
of  the  artery  comprised  between  its  origin  after 
the  attachment  of  the  valves  and  the  giving  off  of 
the  innominata,  the  correctness  of  which  diagnosis 
the  examination  completely  verified. 

Dr.  Law  remarked  upon  the  pericarditis  being 
obscured  by  the  signs  of  the  aneurism.  He  was 
confident  that  no  friction  sound  existed  during 
life,  which  he  attributed  to  the  large  amount 
of  effusion  which  prevented  the  opposite  pericar¬ 
dial  surfaces  coming  into  contact,  and  thus  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  development  of  this  phenomenon. 
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Mr  Fergusson  operated  on  four  patients,  on 
Jan.  26;  two  being  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  ether. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  had  had  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the 
lip  removed  some  months  before.  The  disease 
reappeared  in  the  absorbent  glands  beneath  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  which  were  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  formin  g  a  tumour  in  that  region,  and  he 
now  returned  to  the  hospital  for  the  removal  of 
the  tumour.  The  inhalation  of  the  ether  occu¬ 
pied  between  three  and  four  minutes.  The  first 
incision  was  performed  without  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  of  pain;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  tedious 
dissection,  requisite  in  all  operations  on  a  part  so 
freely  supplied  with  important  vessels  and  nerves,  he 
showed  signs  of  suffering:  he  groaned,  cried  out, and 
was  exceedingly  restless.  After  the  completion  of 
the  operation,  he  still  appealed  somewhat  intoxi¬ 
cated,  but  replied  to  questions  put  to  him  hy  the 
operator.  When  asked  if  the  operation  had  been 
performed,  he  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  willingness  that  it  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  done,  showing  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of,  or  did  not  remember  the  pain  caused  by,  the 
operation,^  although  he  had  shown  the  ordinary 
physical  signs  of  suffering, 

Mr.  Fergusson  made  some  remarks  on  the  va¬ 
riations  ot  the  action  of  ether  on  different  patients, 
and  said  that,  although  this  man  had  shown  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  suffering,  he  had  declared 
himself  unconscious  of  the  occurrence ;  althbugh 
he  remembered  crying  out  about  his  wife  and 


family.  Mr.  Fergusson  then  observed  that  therehad 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  operating  in  such  a  case  as  the  present ; 
but  that  he  had  been  induced  to  operate  for 
two  reasons.  First,  that  the  tumour  was  in  all 
respects  in  a  favourable  state  for  removal,  as  it 
was  not  of  large  size  or  so  intimately  connected 
with  large  bloodvessels  and  nerves  as  to  incur 
more  than  ordinary  hazard  in  its  removal ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  patient  had  been  sent  into  the 
hospital  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  operated 
on  with  complete  success  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  second  patient  was  a  boy  of  about  six- 
teen,  with  a  tumour  seated  on  the  masseter 
muscl^.  The  inhalation  of  ether  was  continued 
about  two  minutes  and  a  half,  when  the  patient 
sank  backwards  apparently  in  a  state  of  insen¬ 
sibility,  llh'e  operation  bommenced,  but  the  boy 
appeared  j^erfectly  sensible  to  pain,  and  cried  out 
lustily  during  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  tumour.  The  ether  certainly  failed 
in  this  instance.  Mr.  Fergusson  remarked,  that 
although  the  cases  had  not,  to-day,  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  previous  results,  the  inhalation  of  ether 
was,  doubtless,  an  important  discovery,  and  that 
it  would  furnish  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  surgical 
operations. 

The  remaining  operations  were  performed  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  the  vapour  of  ether.  A 
man  from  whom  a  polypus  of  the  nose  had  been 
previously  removed,  and  who  had  left  the  hospital 
two  months  before  without  any  trace  of  the 
disease,  had  been  again  admitted  with  a  return 
of  the  disease.  The  nasal  bone  of  the  right  side 
appeared  to  have  been  absorbed,  and  a  small 
tumour  was  seen  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye.  Mr.  Fergusson  attempted  to  remove  the 
polypus  by  the  forceps,  but,  finding  it  of  so  soft  a 
character  as  to  break  up  under  their  grasp,  he 
made  an  incision,  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  at 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour,  and,  in¬ 
troducing  his  finger,  pushed  a  quantity  of  medul¬ 
lary  matter  through  the  nostril,  and  thus  cleared 
away  the  fungus  as  far  as  possible. 

After  the  operation  Mr.  Fergusson  stated  that 
two  months  before  he  had  operated  on  this  man, 
and  removed  a  mass  of  an  encephaloid  character, 
weighing  about  four  ounces;  that,  judging  from 
the  nature  of  the  tumour,  he  was  very  suspicious 
of  the  result,  but  the  case  went  on  perfectly  well, 
and  the  man  was  discharged  apparently  cured. 
The  return  of  the  disease  confirmed  his  suspicions, 
and  a  fatal  termination  might  be  ultimately  ap¬ 
prehended. 

The  last  case  was  that  of  the  woman  who  had 
on  a  former  occasion  refused  to  breathe  the  ether 
—preferring  the  pain.  The  case  was  one  of  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  perineum,  which  had  been  followed  by 
prolapsus  uteri  and  protrusion  of  the  rectum.  The 
previous  operation  had  much  improved  the  state 
of  the  parts,  but  a  large  fissure  in  the  perineum 
still  existed-  The  edges  were  pared,  and  the  cut 
surfaces  brought  together  by  sutures. 
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warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance,  ■ 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me- 
DICAL  Times”  —  very  desirable  to  those  who 
would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
ei^y  of  reference— may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 


Bookseller ,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade. 

D.  E’a  reply  to  a  pupil  of  Westminster  is  a  reply  to 
something  not  under  our  jurisdiction.  , 

Mr.  Farnworth.— T/icre  w  nodowii!  that  Dr.  GiiCs 
work  on  Forensic  Medicine  is  the  best  writim 
manual  we  have  on  the  subject.  The  completion 
of  the  Cydopcedia  named  to  us  is  so  much  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  conjecture  that  we  cannot  give  any  answ^ 
to  be  relied  on. 

W. — Mr.  Bosenkagen’s  charge  against  the  mediekl 
officers  of  the  Cheltenham  Ho^ital  has  already 
been  brought  under  our  notice. 

Mr.  Batty,  Astley’s  Amphithetre.— A&AowyA  iy 
the  nature  of  our  Joumal^we  are  precluded  from 
giving  to  hts  laudable  efforts  on  behalf  6f  the  desti¬ 
tute  Irish  and  Scotch  the  notice  they  deserve,  yio 
think  him  entitled  alike  by  the  excellence  of  the 
entertainment  and  the  desirableness  of  the  object 
to  the  hearty  support  of  the  public, 

TiSia.— -Every  youth  intended  for  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  ought  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  not  only 
in  the  Latin  bui  the  Creek  language^'  We  should 
nbt  recommend  such  education  1o  be  confined  to 
■to  tlte  Medical  Classics,  but  among  these  Araleus 
and  certain  of  the  treatises  of  Galen  might  be 
.  read  for Mie  Greekg  and  .Celsus,  .  Gregory,  and  He- 
herderC s  tfommeniaries,  would  suffice  for  medical 
Latin,  Tf  inteiided  to  pass  the  examination  'at 
the'  College  of  Physicians,  Sydenham  tmd  Har¬ 
vey’s  vxrrks  might  be  added,  hut  the  former  gpould 
suffice,  ,  , 

W.  A.  is  thanked  for  his  communication,  recom¬ 
mending  the  appliedtioh  'of  a  bag  containing  hot 
salt  or  bran  around  the  throat  in  cases  of  croup, 
which  may  be  useful  in  some  slight  cases  of  .  ijie 
disease  in  question.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  in 
what  may  be  termed  true  croup,  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  absolutely  useless,  except  aS  an 
'  adjuvant  to  rauoh  more  severe  measures. 
Medicus.— H  e  ore  tmaftte  to  answer  the  question. 

Dr.  DevereU's  and  Mr,  Close’s  letters  are  unavoidably 
postponed ;  so  also  are  communications  by  Dr. 
Hilbers,  Mr.  Skey,  Mr.  Braid,  Mr.  Markwwk, 
Dr.  Wake,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  Several 
reports  of  Leamed  Societies  ore  likewise  de¬ 
layed.  Many  letters  received  during  the  present 
week  remain  under  consideration. 

The  several  gentlemen  who  hate  addressed  us  on  the 
“judgment”  on  the  bdroner  by  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  are  requested  to  accept  our 
warmest  acknowledgments. 

The  “  Old  Army  Officer,*’  who  addresses  a  letter 
through  the  present  ' iiurnb^  to  his  brother  medical 
officers,  promisee  us  o  series  of  letters  more  fully 
developing  his  views  onthe  same  subject;  and  begsus 
to  state  that  he  will  be  happy  to  communicate  per¬ 
sonally  with  any  gentlemen  who  agree  with  him 
in  the  necessity  and  wish  to  cb-operate  'in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  -neto  voluntary  orgtmixationiof  ihe 
medical  members  of  the  two  departments. 

Fusbos. — The  muscles  have  appeared  to  us  to  con¬ 
tract  in  amputations  under  the  hypnotic  influence 
of  ether,  iri  precisely  the  same  manner  as  under 
ordinary  circumslances. 

A  Communication  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Mtir- 
ray. 
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Tlie  attack  on  the  Coroner  being  circulated  in  sucU 
a  joarnai  as  the  “Medical  Timbs,’  while  the  liwjuiry 
was  being  held,  naturally  produced  a  strong  sens.ition 
and  general  excitement.” — Unanimous  JbiMiMENT  of 
Tttx  QukbnIs  Bench,  hblivekeo  by  Ldbp.  Denman. 

”  I  cannot  disguise  from  the  Court  that  the  continued 
exercise  of  Mr.  Wokley’s  functions  as  Coroner  depends  ou 
Uie  granting  of  this  rule.” — Si’EECU  pF  the  Att.orney- 
GBnbiul  for  the  Coroner  op  West  Middlesex? 

That  deplorable  stain  on  the  fair  fame  of  pur 

administrative  jurisprudence,  “  The  Hounslow 

Inquest,^’  has  at  length  gone  through  its  “  in- 
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quest” — the  inquest  our  exertions  enforced  for 
it.  Lord  Denman,  the  head  coroner  of  the 
^kingdom,  and  the  other  eminent  Judges  of  the 
(.Queen’s  Bench,  have  sat  both  over  it  and  the 
^judicial  character  of  the  coroner  who  presided 
The  verdict”  of  the  whole  court — matured, 
full,  decisive,  unanimous — is  against  that  func- 
,  tioniury,  and  for  us.  The  judges  of  the  land 
shave  deliberately  and  solemnly  pronounced 
themselves  of  our  opinion  on  the  Hounslow  in¬ 
vestigation. 

That  for  the  first  time  in  English  History 
■ «  coroner  demanding  from  his  judicial  superiors, 
legal  reparation  for  the  most  violent  impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  official  character  pen  could  write, 
should  be  repelled  from  the  court  in  the  mea¬ 
sured  language  of  dignified  censure  and  public 
ignominy,  is  a  circumstance  that  might  well 
excuse  our  indulging  the  language  of  exultation 
and  pride.  But  the  triumph— nalbeit  secured  at 
our  personal  risk — is  in  results,  at  least,  less 
ours  than  that  of  the  profession  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  .  Personal  considerations,  indeed,  are  lost 
in  the  gain  it  implies  to  the  general  weal.  A 
signal  instance  has  been  established  through 
us,  that  public  functionaries  may  not  with  im¬ 
punity  sacrifice  the  fair  fame  of  our  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  the  honest  repute  of  worthy  medical 
men,  even  if  it  were  not  to  what  the  Judges  think, 
the  possible  need  of  a  public  sensation,  or 
the  possible  convenience  of  a  pecuniary  testi¬ 
monial.  No  more  Dr.  Warrens  will  have  their 
lives  or  liberty  causelessly,  wantonly  imperilled 
by  the  “  discoveries”— commodiously  made — 
of  illegally-appointed  post-mortem  examination, 
makers.  No  more  Mr.  Days  will  be  stigmatised 
as  unable  to  examine  a  dead  body,  unless 
helped  by  a  private  friend  of  the  coroner.  No 
more  Beids  and  Halls  will  have  their  pro¬ 
fessional  repute  damaged,  in  their  enforced 
absence,  by  the  autopsies  of  an  illegal  witness,  or 
be  publicly  excluded  from  the  inquest  they  are 
aummoned  to,  with  the  implication  that  their 
testimony  on  oath  would  otherwise  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  Suit  the  convenietlce  of  upturning  cir¬ 
cumstances.  No  more  statutes  passed  for  the 
protection  of  medical  men,  and  their  independ¬ 
ence  as  witnesses  on  coroners’  patronage,  will 
be  violated  to  the  prejudice  of  justice  and  the 
suffering  of  impugned  but  innocent  practi¬ 
tioners.  We  have  been  the  humble  instrument 
of  a  great  public  lesson,  by  which  on  one  side 
the  purity  of  our  jurisprudence,  on  the  other 
the  good  standing  and  independence  of  an  im¬ 
portant  profession,  are  guaranteed. 

It  codld  not  have  been  otherwise.  Tbe  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances  that  extorted  our  unqua¬ 
lified  censures have  elicited  from  the  highest 
court  in  the  realm — although  his  legal  protector 
— an  analogous  condemnation.  The  first  act  of 
tbe  inquest  was  a  violation  of  law.  The  statute 
entitled  the  6  and  7  William  IV.,  c.  89,  enact» : — 

.  That.from  and  after  tbe  passing  of  this  act, 
whenever  upon  the  summoning  or  holding  of  any 
coroner’s  inquest  it  shall  appear  to  the  coroner 
that  the  deceased  person  was  attended  at  his 
death  or  during  his  last  illness  by  any  legally 
qpalified^  medical  practitioner,  it  shall  be  lawful 
’  for  the  Coroner  to  issue  his  order,  in  the  form 
f-'.  marked  (A.)  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed, 
for^e  4i^endance  of  suqh  practitioner  as  a. wit¬ 
ness  at  such  inquest ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 


coroner  that  the  deceased  person  w  as  not  attended 
at  or  immediately  before  his  death  by  any  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  coroner  to  issue  such  order  for  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  any  legally  qualified  medicM  practitioner 
being  at  the  time  in  actual  practice  in  or  near  the 
place  where  the  death  has  happened ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  coroner,  either  in  his  order  for  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  witness,  or  at  any  titne 
between  the  is,suing  of  such  order  and  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  inquest,  to  direct  the  performance 
of  a  post-mortem  examination,  with  or  without  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intes¬ 
tines,  by  the  medical  witness  or  witnesses  who 
may  be  summoned  to  attend  at  any  iaquesf,  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  any  person  shall  state  upo.n  oath  be¬ 
fore  the  coroner,  that  in  his  or. her  belief  the 
death  of  the  deceased  individpal  was  caused  partly 
or  entirely  by  the  improper  or  negligent  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  medical  practitioner  or  other  person, 
such  medical  practitioner  or  other  person  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  perform  or  assist  at  the  post* 
mortem  examination  of  the  deceased. 

Now,  Dr.  Warren  attended  White  fiuring  his 
illness — he  was  not  called ;  Dr,  Hall  was  present 
at  his  bedside  before  the  death — he  was  not 
called;  Dr.  Reid  had  made  a  post-mortem  exa¬ 
mination — he  was  not  called ;  without  hearing 
one  word  of  their  testimony  the  coroner  ordered 
a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  made  by 
another — Mr.  Day.  Had  the  jury  heard  Dr. 
Hall,  and  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr.  Reid,  they 
would  then  have  been  iu  a  legal  position  to  ask 
further  testimony,  if  needed ;  and  thus,  while 
law  would  have  been  satisfied,  the  opinions 
of  three  medical  witnesses  would  have  gone 
abroad,  and  soothed  public  excitement.  The 
express  judgment  of  the  court  on  this  point 
proves  that  the  Hounslow  inquest  was  an  illegal 
investigation. 

But  the  statute — still  careful  that  medicAl 
witnesses  should  be  independent  of  inquest 
patronage — does  not  stop  here,  but  arranges 
for  a  further  need  of  testimony.  It  says — 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  it 
shall  appear  to  the  greater  number  of  the  jury¬ 
men  sitting  at  any  coroner’s  inquest,  that  the 
cause  of  death  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  evidence  of  the  medical  practitioner 
or  other  witness  or  witnesses  who  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  first  instance,  such  greater  number 
of  the  jurymen  are  hereby  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  name  to  the  coroner  in  writing  any 
other  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  or 
practitioners,  and  to  require  the  coroner  to  issue 
his  order,  in  the  form  herein- before  mentioned, 
for  the  attendance  of  such  last-mentioned  medical 
practitioner  or  practitioners  as  a  witness  or  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  for  the  performance  of  a  past-mortem 
examination,  with  or  without  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  whether 
such  an  examination  has  been  performed  before 
or  not ;  and  if  th6  cbrhneri  having  been  thereunto 
required,  shall  refuse,  to, issue  such  ordqr,  he  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall 
be  punishable  ih  like  mahne'r  as  If  the  same  were 
a  misdemeanour  at  common  law.” 

Now',  Mr.  Day,,  aided  by  his  partner,  Dr. 
M‘Kinlay,  having  made  the  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination,  is  ready  to  give  his  testimony  as  the 
statute  requires.  It  is,  however,  not  allowed. 
On  the  plea  that  the  spine,  though  in  tbe  last 
stage  of  decomposition,  was  the  part  by  which 
the  great  fact  of  death  by  flogging  was  to  be 
ascertained,  Mr.  Day  was  not  heard  ;  and,  after 
two  adjournments,  another  of  seven  days,. vias 
ordered,  that  a  third  post-mortem  examination 
by  a  London  surgeon  should  be  made.  A.aii 
Hius,  by  a  double  violation  of  the  statute,  tiie 


public  gained  the  extraordinary  and  exciting 
spectacle  of  an  inquest  of  four  sittings,  extend¬ 
ing  through  as  many  weeks  ;  and  during  seven¬ 
teen  days  of  that  time,  while  the  public  prints 
were  diurnally  filled  with  glowing  recitals  of 
a  soldier’s  assassination  by  flogging,  and  the 
public  mind  gradually  roused  to  the  highest 
point  of  excitement,  we  had  a  public  magis¬ 
trate,  by  the  signal  violation  of  almost  the  only 
statute  that  regulates  his  proceedings,  keeping 
unheard  and  unpublished  those  medical  facts 
which  would  almost  demonstratively  have  proved 
the  groundlessness  of  the  outcry !  Neither  Dr. 
Warren  is  heard,  nor  Dr.  Hall,  nor  Dr.  Reid, 
nor  Mr.  Day,  nor  Dr.  M‘Kinlay,  during  the 
seventeen  days  of  an  inquest  wholly  turning 
on  medical  testimony ! 

The  delay  was  against  law :  it  was  not  less 
so  against  reason  and  equity.  The  public  mind 
is  not  the  better  for  the  unnecessary  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  au  unjust  and  fervid  excitement :  justice 
is  not  served  by  judges  stooping  to  lend  that 
excitement  their  aid ;  Colonel  Whyte,  Dr. 
Warren,  and  the  persons  op  whom  this  painful 
military  duty  had  been  enforced,  had,  needlessly 
long,  their  domestic  peace  and  personal  re¬ 
pute  injured,  their  freedom  placed  in  jeo¬ 
pardy  :  military  discipline  was  threatened  and 
imperilled;  anda  court  of  justice — extraordinary 
spectacle  ! — made  the  focus  of  a  nation  s 
agitation. 

The  coroner,  however,  swears  that  till  the 
27th  day  of  July— the  third  day  of  adjournment, 
and  seventeenth  day  of  the  inquest — he  did  not 
know  what  the  opinions  of  the  medical  men 
were  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and,  therefore, 
could  have  sought  no  end  by  this  postpone¬ 
ment.  But  surely  he  has  lapsed  into  a  mistake. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  cause  of  the  inquest, 
had  received  before  the  inquest  a  certificate  of 
Drs.  Warren,  Hall,  and  Reid,  distinctly 
predicating  the  cause  of  death.  Constable 
Brent,  before  the  inquest,  had,  by  the 
coroner’s  orders,  received  from  Dr.  Warren 
a  full  account  of  the  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  made  by  these  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  their  opinion  on  the  cause  of  death.  Ser¬ 
geant  Potter — we  have  his  affidavit  to  the  fact 
—on  the  first  day  of  the  inquest,  had  distinctly 
stated  that  conjoint  opinion.  Mr.  Fox  Maule, 
on  the  21st  of  July,  had  notified  the  opinions 
of  all  the  medical  men  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and  even  the  coroner,  in  summing  up, 
gives  tbe  fact  of  these  physicians’ 
examination,  and  their  decided  opinions,  as  his 
reason  for  declining  their  authority,  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  services  of  Mr.  Day,  and  subse¬ 
quently  of  Mr.  Wilson.  We  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably  suppose,  then,  that  he  knew  early— even 
on  the  first  day  of  the  inquest — the  character  of 
their  opinions  :  we  are  pretty  sure  he  knew  the 
provisions  of  the  violated  statute,  for  it  is  the 
statute  on  which  he  summons  and  pays  medical 
witnesses;  and  it  is  for  our  readers  to  say 
whether  he  could  doubt  that  the  evidence, 
illegally  and  oddly  excluded,  would,  if  pub¬ 
lished,  have  operated  to  the  relief  of  parties 
unjustly  assailed,  and  to  the  soothing  of  a 
public  mind  groundlessly  excited. 

,  But  the  “spine”  having  to  be  examined,  as 
discovered  only  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  in* 
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quest,  Mr.  Day,  whom  the  jury,  it  is  sworn, 
had  selected  for  his  high  probity  and  ability,  is 
not  the  gentleman  now  confided  in,  nor  indeed 
any  surgeon  of  what  the  statute  describes  as  the 
“neighbourhood.”  The  coroner  wants  the 
“most  competent  person,”  and  therefore  ille¬ 
gally  names  to  the  jury — whom  ?  Mr.  W.  J.  E. 
Wilson — confessedly  an  intimate  private  friend 
— his  former  sub-editor,  and  a  person  under 
many  obligations  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  has 
given,  as  he  admits,  twenty-five  warrants  for 
post-mortem  examinations,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  gather,  more  than  half  the  post-mortem 
examinations  that  West  Middlesex  for  years 
has  coronotorially  been  made  acquainted  with. 
After  the  jury’s  illegal  appointment  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wakley  meets  him  \iy  accident  vo 
Oxford-street,  and  the  witnessship  is  settled 
in  the  interview.  Mr.  Wilson  examines  the 
body,  twice  dissected  and  twelve  days  dead,  in  the 
enforced  absence  of  Drs.  Warren, Reid, and  Hall 

finds  in  a  muscle  farthest  from  the  skin  of  the 
back  a  little  softness  or  pulpiness,  hastened, 
probably,  by  imbibition  of  the  purulent  fluids  in 
the  thoracic  cavity ;  aqilon  no  further  evidence 
than  a  spot  of  decompq^ition,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  scientific  evidence,  the '  most  conclusive  of 
acute  thoracic  disease,  is  able  to  swear  that  he 
has  “  no  doubt  ”  the  man  Wliite  “  died  from 
flogging”;  that  “without  the  flogging  he 
would  be  alive  then,”  and  that  the  public  excite¬ 
ment,  therefore,  w'as  well  grounded.  Dr.  W^ar- 
ren’s  evidence  is  not  received  except  as  the  un¬ 
sworn  testimony  of  a  man  accused  of  man 
slaughter  or  murder.  He,  therefore,  and  his 
adverse  information  are  got  rid  of  by  the 
coroner.  Dr.  M'Kinlay  is  not  summoned;  his 
adverse  testimony  is,  therefore,  declined  also, 
and  troubles  nobody.  There  remain  Dr.  Reid, 
Dr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Day — still  three  against  one; 
three  surgeons  backed  in  their  opinion  by  every 
fact  in  the  case,  and  every  phenomenon  in  the 
autopsy  save  one — the  spot  of  decomposition  I 
Mr.  Wilson  had  that,pnd,  having  that,  naturally 
enough  carried  with  it  the  coroner  and  jury  ! 
Thus,  then,  the  statute  was  violated,  the  adverse 
witnesses  illegally  postponed,  the  friendly  wit¬ 
ness  illegally  chosen,  and  then  met  by  accident, 
and,  finally,  the  army  surgeons  illegally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  inquest-room  and  post-mortem  ex¬ 
aminations.  Why?  Not  for  nothing.  Mr.  Wilson 
exactly  supplied  what  was  wanting.  The 
“spine,”  it  is  true,  yielded  nothing  ;  the  skin 
nothing;  the  internal  organs  nothing;  but  then 
he  made  a  “discovery”  not  to  be  found  in 
hooks,  and  that  yielded  exactly  the  conclusive 
testimony!  The  spot  of  decomposition  was  as 
strong  inculpation,  nay,  stronger  than  the  five 
others  facts  were  for  exculpation ;  and  the 
coroner,  having  found  all  he  wanted  in  his 
friend,  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  hazard  the 
bringing  in  another  eminent  man  to  see  how 
far  Mr.  Wilson’s  “discovery”  would  admit  of 
support,  bear  the  test  of  examination,  or  show 
a  visible  existence  except  in  the  enforced  absence 

of  the  medical  men  most  interested  in  observino- 
it.  = 

Rut  we  have  said  enough.  When  a  careful 
view  of  three  inquest-sittings,  extending  through 
as  many  weeks,  roused  oiir  indignation  at  the 


immolation  of  innocent  men,  flung,  by  one  who 
should  have  shielded  them,  to  the  mercy  of  an 
excited  public  opinion,  without  a  protector  or 
advocate,  and  thus  moved,  we  made  bold  to 
outface  the  flood  of  popular  prejudice,  and  call 
the  coroner  to  account  in  the  very  mid-career  of 
his  intoxicating  triumph,  we  could  personally 
have  entertained  little  expectation  of  any  ultimate 
success,  except  that  ever-enduring  success  of 
well-meaning  minds — satisfaction  at  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  duty  of  charity  and  justice.  Well, 
therefore,  may  we  rejoice  that  Right,  though 
overwhelmed  for  a  time,  has  at  length  vindicated 
its  divine  prerogative  of  ultimate  ascendancy, 
and  that,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  august 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  we  have  on  one 
side  aspersed  honour,  vindicated  and  rewarded 
— and  adroit  oppression,  on  the  other,  detected, 
abashed,  and  for  ever  overthrown. 

A  SURGICAL  PROFESSORSHIP. 

We  announced  last  week  that  Mr.  Paget  has 
been  chosen  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Many, 
knowing  our  hostility  to  the  Council  of  that 
unfortunate  Club,  have  fancied  that  we  w'ere 
indulging  a  practical  joke  at  its  expense,  and 
essaying  how  far  imagination,  on  our  side, 
could  carry  us  in  fancying  the  most  startling  of 
absurdities,  and  how  far,  on  that  of  the  public, 
people  knowing  the  Council  would  be  willing 
to  give  credence  to  the  monstrosity.  Alas,  how 
mighty  dull  is  the  world !  Have  we  not  often 
enough  laid  down  the  only  axiom  that  can  be 
applied  with  accuracy  to  the  doings  of  this 
drollest  of  scientific  juntos  ?  Have  we  not 
often  enough  affirmed,  that  when  a  man  wants 
to  know  with  certitude  their  next  act,  he  has 
only  to  sit  down  and  fix  on  the  most  absurd  his 
imagination  can  supply  ?  That  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Paget  is  absurd — that  its  announcement 
looks  unquestionably  a  hoax — -that  a  reasonable 
man  might  even  see  him  in  the  professional  chair 
and  yet  rationally  enough,  yielding  to  the  force 
of  moral  testimony,  refuse  to  believe  his  senses — 
is  the  reason,  the  very  reason,  why  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  certitude  of  the  fact.  There 
is  in  such  matters,  in  truth,  more  than  the  brevity 
and  force  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  It  is  absurd  : 
therefore  the  Council  have  done  it. 

We  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  under¬ 
valuing  the  ability  of  Mr.  Paget.  None  will 
bear  more  willing  or  liberal  testimony  to  his 
merits  as  a  physiologist  than  ourselves.  We 
are  proud  of  the  physiological  distinction  he 
has,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  so  fully,  if  early, 
vindicated  for  himself.  We  would  be  the  last 
to  detach  one  leaf  from  the  laurel  wreath  with 
which  a  part,  at  least,  and  a  worthy  part  of  the 
profession  would  decorate  his  brow.  On  the 
contrary  we  say  to  him,  “As  ayoungman,  you 
have  done  much  :  the  field  you  have  chosen  is 
far  from  explored :  proceed,  and,  by  not  di¬ 
verging,  show  that  the  homage  we  have  paid, 
as  much  to  your  promise  as  to  your  perform¬ 
ance,  has  neither  been  unearned  nor  unappre¬ 
ciated.  ’  But  it  is  one  thing  to  bear  handsome 
testimony  to  a  young  man’s  physiological  in¬ 
dustry,  and  another  to  offer  him  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  the  Gamaliel  of  modern 


surgeiy.  Just,  indeed,  in  the  proportion  of  our 
friendliness  to  Mr.  Paget  would  be  our  an.xiety 
to  save  him  from  a  position  of  which  he,  of  all 
the  world,  must  be  the  most  conscious  of  un¬ 
deserving.  Strange  would  be  the  blindness  and 
the  infatuation  which  would  leave  him  ignorant 
of  the  fact  so  well  known  to  all  others,  that  the 
partisan  fervour  that  now  encompasses  him  is  a 
fervour  that  but  glows  to  destroy — that  hut 
raises  to  dash  down.  No  man,  if  this  ap¬ 
pointment  be  completed,  will  have  more  cause 
than  he  to  complain  of  the  unkindness  of  too 
much  kindness— or  more  reason  to  deplore  the 
calamity  of  having  shown  merit.  His  immo¬ 
lation  on  the  altar  of  surgery  will  be  the  sad 
price  of  the  devotion  paid  by  him  to  that  of 
physiology ;  and  we  shall  have  in  him  another 
illustration  that  “  ex  quovis  ligno  ” — there  is  not 
made  a  Priapus,  more  than  a  Mercury. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  unreasonable,  and 
almost  give  evidence  of  some  harmless  insanity, 
to  ask,from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  the  appointment  of  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Surgery  who  could  adequately  represent 
our  science  iu  the  eyes  of  Britain  and  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  To  harbour  so  reasonable  an  expectation 
would  be  the  surest  evidence  that  we  did  not 
know  our  men.  But,  surely,  if  we  might  not 
expect  the  selection  of  a  Fergusson,  a  Phillips, 
a  Partridge,  or  a  Quain,  we  might  yet  have 
looked  forward  to  the  appointment  of  a  man 
who  had  really  seen  and  had  some  tolerable 
share  of  surgical  practice,  and  w  hose  distinction 
it  was  not  that  he  had  not  devoted  himself  to 
surgery.  Mr.  Paget  became  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  comparatively,  butyester- 
terday,  his  diploma  not  dating  beyond  1836.  He 

has  never  been  surgeon  to  any  hospital  or  public 
institution ;  his  comparative  youth,  his  laudable 
devotion  to  physiology,  and  his  numerous  essays 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  his  Wardenship  of  the 
Bartholomew  Collejt^ — these  circumstances  put 
any  extensive  private  practice  W'ithout  the  pale  of 
possibility;  on  what  pretext,  then,  or  reason, 
can  he  be  selected,  to  the  rejection  of  hundreds  of 
others,  to  stand  forward — how  rude  a  trial  for 
him!— to  teach  surgery  to  thousands  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  every  w  ay — in  years,  in  surgical  practice 
and  knowledge — his  seniors  and  superiors  ? 
We  have  but  one  explanation.  Have  the 
Council  resolved  that  the  public  orations  and 
lectures  their  charters  enforce  on  them  shall 
not  be  wholly  useless  or  uninteresting  ? — that, 
if  conveying  no  instruction  to  the  public,  they 
shall  administer,  at  least,  some  little  satisfaction 
to  themselves;  and  have  they  hence  ingeniously 
converted  them  into  practical  insults  on  the  oft- 
insulted  members  ?  Certainly  there  is  better 
taste  and  more  argument,  if  the  object  be  to 
prove  the  members  ‘‘geese,”  in  making  Mr. 
Paget  teach  them  surgery,  than  in  instructing 
Mr.  Lawrence  to  apply  to  them — to  their  faces 
too — the  epithet  itself:  a  Paget-taught  audi¬ 
tory  of  surgeons  require  neither  the  acumen  nor 
the  high  breeding  of  a  Lawrence  to  indicate 
their  true  name,  especially  if  they  have  wisely 
undergone  beforehand  the  operation  of  having 
had  extracted  their  golden  egg — the  twenty- 
guinea- diploma  fee. 

In  dismissing  this  subject  for  the  present  we 
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cannot  avoid  the  remark,  that  amidst  the  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  the  College  there  is  one  utility 
it  yet  promises  to  possess — that  of  a  snug  sort 
of  appanage  to  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The 
president  is  imposed  on  it  by  Bartholomew’s ;  so 
is  it  vice-president.  The  conservator  is  a  Bar¬ 
tholomew  man ;  its  only  two  professors  enjoy 
the  same  distinction.  It  has  one  chemical 
analyst — Mr.  Taylor — and  he  comes  from  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  ;  and  of  its  three  students,  two  come 
from  the  same  quarter.  Indeeil,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  College  will  not  be  entirely  itself — 
totus  teres  etrotundus — nor  have  reached  its  true 
destiny,  until  it  shall  wholly  and  beyond  a  doubt 
have  sunk  into  a  back  office  of  that  ancient 
charity — taking  its  rulers  from  the  hospital  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  it  takes  its  other 
subjects  from  the  neighbouringinstitution, New¬ 
gate  ! 

COURT  OF  QUEEN’S  BENCH, 

Jan.  30, 1847. 

(Before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman,  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wightman.) 

THE  queen  T.  COOKE  AND  ANOTHER. 

Mr.  Cockbiirn  said  he  appeared  to  show  cause 
against  a  rule  for  a  criminal  information  obtained 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wakley,  coroner  for  the 
western  division  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  An 
inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  F.  John  White,  a 
private  soldier  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  suffered 
the  punishment  of  flogging  on  the  15th  of  June, 
184G,  and  died  on  the  l  lth  of  July.  The  inquest 
was  held  on  the  loth  of  July,  when  it  was 
adjourned  a  week.  The  alleged  libel  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Times,  of  August  Ist.  and  was  an  article 
commenting  on  the  proceedings  at  the  inquest  and 
the  conduct  of  the  coroner.  The  best  course  would 
be  to  read  first  the  alleged  libel,  and  next  the 
affidavits  on  each  side. 

Lord  Denman  :  You  speak  of  comments.  Not 
comments,  I  suppose,  on  what  has  passed  out  of 
court,  but  comments  on  what  has  passed  in  court  ? 

Mr.  Cockburn :  Comments  on  what  has  passed 
in  cotirt,  of  course  ;  but  there  are  other  comments 
necessary  also,  such,  for  instance,  as  will  arise  out 
of  the  affidavits  as  to  tlie  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Wakley,  calculated  to  make  good  the  position  that 
he  is  not  a  person  entitled  to  come  to  this  court  for 
protection  by  means  of  any  extraordinary  power 
with  which  the  law  may  have  invested  it.  The 
grounds  on  which  1  ask  your  lordship  to  consider 
this  case  favourably  to  the  defendant  is,  that  the 
affidavits  show  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  the 
coroner  which  is  irregular,  both  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  inqtiest  and  in  his  own  conduct 
subsequently,  in  commenting  on  the  alleged  libel, 
openly  at  a  public  meeting,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  to  disentitle  him  to  come  here  and 
ask  at  your  lordships’  hands  the  extraordinary 
protection  which  he  is  now  here  to  seek';  from 
which  your  lordships  will  see  that  he  has  carried 
the  liberty  of  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  others 
to  its  full  extent,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  liberties  both  in  speech  and  in  print,  and  is 
therefore  not  the  man  who  should  come  here  to  ask 
for  criminal  informations  against  persons  following 
his  own  example.  I  will  read  to  your  lordships 
that  article  complained  of,  from  the  Medical  Times, 
of  Aug.  1,  1846.  It  begins  with  a  quotation  from 
“  Lear”:- 

“  See  how  yon  justice  rails  upon  yon  simple 
thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear:  change  places;  and, 
handy  dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  tlie 
thief?*  *  *  *  Qgt  jjjge  glass  eyes ;  and,  like 

a  scurvy  politician,  seem  to  see  the  things  thou 
dost  not.” 

And  goes  on  to  say : — 

“  S’ever  were  we  more  convinced  that,  in  the 
indignation  at  a  large  abuse,  all  sense  of  its  minor 
contingi  ncies  is  often  prejudiced  and  marvellously 
misled,  than  while  ruminatingon  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  inquest  on  White,  the  alleged  victim  of 
flogging  barbarities.  As  a  whole,  such  a  gross — 


Lord  Denman :  I  don’t  see  much  benefit  in 
reading  all  this  now.  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be 
read  again  by-and-by  ? 

Mr.  Cockburn  :  My  lord,  it  is  difficult  to  sepa¬ 
rate  one  part  from  another.  Perhaps  the  shortest 
way  will  be  to  take  the  whole  as  it  stands,  and  I 
shall  afterwards  remark  upon  such  passages  as  I 
may  think  most  important. 

Lord  Denman  :  Very  well. 

Mr.  Cockburn  resumed  his  reading  : — 

“  As  a  whole,  such  a  gross,  perverse,  and  hideous 
carieature  on  English  administrative  justice,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  we  never  witnessed.  Beyond  the 
unvoidable  good  of  subjecting  to  public  animad¬ 
version  the  Vandalism  of  all  military  flogging,  there 
is  not  a  feature  presented  to  us  judicially  in  that 
investigation,  that  commands  respect,  or  deserves 
aught  but  censure  or  contumely.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  execrable  in  the  coroner’s  farcical 
impersonation  of  judgeship.  Legal  axioms,  and 
thespirit  of  English  jurisprudence,  make  the  judge 
the  counsel  of  the  accused :  here  the  coroner  had  no 
thought,  word,  or  act,save  for  inculpation.  Coroner 
Wakley  seemed  like  a  man  compromised  to  infamy, 
or  worse — personal  unhappiness — if  it  should  be 
proved  that  White  died  without  murderous  guilt 
in  some  survivor.  This  medical  magistrate  would 
evidently  not  conceive  the  hypothesis  that  some 
brother  medical  practitioner  had  not  betrayed  the 
trust  of  humanity,  and  proved  himself  an  assassin. 
The  anxiety  of  the  merciful  president  of  this  dig¬ 
nified  court  appeared  to  be  to  clothe  every  act  with 
criminality,  and  strip  every  circumstance  of  inno¬ 
cence.  He  coaxes  private  soldiers  into  conjectural 
charges,  and  tries  to  bully  medical  witnesses  out  of 
honest  convictions — all  to  throw  blood  at  the  door 
of  a  worthy  medical  brother.  He  suggests,  in¬ 
sinuates,  applauds,  encourages,  assails — twists, 
twirls, and  manoeuvres — in  every  shape,  form,  and 
direction,  to  conjure  up  against  an  honest  practi¬ 
tioner  a  fictitious  semblance  of  murder  !  Wliy  all 
this  ?  Why  this  reckless  sacrifice  of  good  men’s 
repute  and  peace  of  mind?  Why  this  needless 
display  of  ingenuity  to  get  up  against  Dr,  Warren, 
or  failing  him.  Colonel  Whyte,  or  failing  him,  the 
farrier,  a  colourable  semblance  of  murder  ?  There 
is  of  course  but  one  reply — Wakley  wants  a  public 
sensation  to  help  his  fortunes  in  a  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tion.  There  is  something  to  excite  the  gravest  re¬ 
flection  in  this  frightful  prostitution  of  an  English 
magistracy  to  the  purposes  of  a  popularity-seeking 
politician.  There  is  no  knowing  where  it  may  end 
or  to  what  perils  it  may  carry  us.  The  very  needs 
of  a  fiercely  competing  press,  deprived  of  great 
political  events  for  discussion,  jet  requiring  for 
successful  sustenance  the  aid  of  strong  popular 
sensations— the  very  needs  of  such  a  press  suggest 
fearful  dangers  from  this  unscrupulous  use,  by 
judges,  of  the  machinery  of  law  to  the  purposes  of 
political  emergencies.  Not  only  is  the  whole  idea 
of  administrative  justice  brought  into  disrepute  by 
the  incongruous  melodrama,  but  an  illicit  means  of 
popular  power  is  evoked,  which,  supported  by  any¬ 
thing  like  character  and  sustained  ability,  would 
lead  to  very  great  public  mischief. 

“  Flogging  is  an  institution  of  the  army,  rude 
and  brutal,  that  cannot  too  soon  be  done  away 
with.  If  our  soldiers  be  of  so  low  a  nature  that 
they  are  ungovernable  without  it,  the  causes  of  the 
anomalous  degradation  should  be  removed,  that 
our  country  may  be  relieved  at  once  of  a  horrible 
evil,  and,  if  possible,  a  still  more  horrible  cor¬ 
rective.  But  flogging  being  an  existing  legality,  to 
be  administered  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  with 
no  more  chance  of  escape  than  a  judge  of  the  land 
possesses  when  called  on  to  execute  the  worst  law 
on  the  statute-book,  it  behoves  us,  as  a  first  duty  in 
an  inquiry  like  this  over  White,  not  without  the 
strongest  possible  grounds  of  inculpation  to  throw 
the  inevitable  evils  of  a  bad  system  on  those  whose 
duties  make  them  its  administrators.  Now,  what 
are  the  facts  of  this  case  wliich  distinguish  it  from 
any  others  occurring  under  the  operation  of  mili¬ 
tary  law? 

“  First. — The  sentence — 150  lashes — though  se¬ 
vere,  is  below  the  average  punishment  customarily 
awarded  by  military  law  for  tlie  offence — an  assault 
on  an  unarmed  superior  officer  with  a  murderous 
weapon,  a  poker.  If  the  law  be  bad,  correct  it: 


while  it  is  as  at  present,  military  judges  can  do 
nothing  but  enforce  it. 

“  Secondly. — The  administration  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  attended  by  no  peculiar  circumstances 
of  severity.  White  enjoyed,  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
the  customary  robust  health  of  a  young  English 
soldier  on  constant  duty.  Dr.  Warren,  after  a 
minute  examination,  certified,  under  official  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  the  fact.  The  flogging  was  per¬ 
fectly  of  the  usual  character;  the  evidence,  though 
somewhat  discrepant,  leaning  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  rather  lighter  than  severer; 
and  Dr.  Warren’s  non-interference  favouring  the 
hypothesis.  The  flogging  took  place  on  the  15lh 
of  June;  the  usual  course  to  convalescence  went 
on  till  July  the  4th,  when  he  was  officially  declared 
Welland  fitfor  duty:  but  instead  of  being  discharged 
on  the  Cth,  to  his  duty;  as  it  was  intended.  White 
betrayed  on  that  day  commencing  symptoms  of  some 
internal  disease.  For  the  first  time  he  complained 
Of  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  After  five  days’ 
illness,  he  died  on  the  llth  of  July,  evidently  of  an 
acute  disease — twenty-seven  days  after  the  flogging. 
Dr.  John  Hall,  a  staff-surgeon,  sent  down  to 
Hounslow  to  see  the  patient  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  thus  describes  the  progress  of  the  disease,  in 
a  letter  written  on  the  same  day  to  Sir  James 
M'Gregor  : — ‘  White,  it  appears,  received  a  corporal 
punishment  of  150  lashes  on  the  15th  of  June,  for 
military  insubordination,  which  was  inflicted  in  the 
usual  manner,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Warren,  and 
without  any  degree  of  severity  calculated  to  attract 
more  than  any  degree  of  ordinary  attention.  His 
back  healed  kindly,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mark 
his  case  until  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant,  the 
day  on  which  he  was  to  have  been  discharged  from 
the  hospital  to  his  duty,  when  he  began  to  com¬ 
plain  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  extending 
through  to  the  back  and  shoulder  blade,  which  in¬ 
creased  in  severity,  notwithstanding  the  measures 
adopted  by  Dr.  Warren  for  its  relief,  until  yester¬ 
day  morning,  when  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties  and  retention  of  urine  were  discovered,  and  he 
died,  as  I  have  stated  above,  at  a  quarter  past  eight 
o’clock  this  morning.’  ” 

Here,  my  lords,  is  inserted  a  statement  of  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  made  by  Dr. 
John  Hale,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Warren,  surgeon 
of  the  7th  Hussars,  and  Dr.  Reid,  Assistant-Stafif- 
Surgeon  of  the  army,  a  staff  surgeon  of  the  first 
class,  twenty-four  hours  after  death  : — 
‘^Post-mortem  examination  of  private  Frederick 
White,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  aged  27,  made  24 
hours  after  death,  in  presence  of  Staff-Surgeon 
Dr.  Hale,  Surgeon  Dr.  Warren,  7th  Hussars,  and 
Assistant  Staff-Surgeon  Dr.  Reid. 

“  Genes-al  Appearance, — Body  muscular,  and  not 
much  wasted  ;  marks  of  venesection  at  the  bend  of 
the  right  arm  ;  marks  ofa  blister  on  the  epigastrium, 
and  of  another  on  the  back,  below  the  scapulae; 
marks  of  corporal  punishment  across  the  shoulders, 
particularly  over  the  right  scapula,  but  the  punish¬ 
ment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  severe,  and  the 
part  where  it  was  inflicted  was  quite  healed;  back 
discoloured  from  the  gravitation  of  blood  since  his 
decease.  Thorax — right  side— old  adhesions  bind¬ 
ing  the  lung  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  throughout 
its  whole  extent :  left  side  — inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  with  recent  adhesions,  and  effusion  of 
serum,  containing  shreds  of  lymph  to  the  extent  of 
12  oz.:  lung  engorged  and  infiltrated  with  serum. 
Heart. — Muscular  tissue  soft  and  friable  through¬ 
out  ;  endocarditis  on  both  sides  of  the  heart,  the 
inflammation  extending  some  distance  along  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  over  the  valves  of  the  aorta; 
cordse  tendinem  of  the  tricuspid  valve  matted  to¬ 
gether  with  fibrine ;  pericardium  healthy,  and 
not  containing  more  than  its  natural  quantity  of 
fluid.  Abdomen. — Liver  enlarged,  and  extending 
three  inches  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  but  not 
altered  in  colour  or  structure,  though  there  are  old 
traces  of  inflammation  on  the  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  right  lobe;  gall-bladder  small,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  pale-coloured  bile;  kidneys,  blad¬ 
der,  and  spleen  healthy  ;  intestines  distended  with 
gas,  but  healthy.  Head. — Dura  mater  healthy  ; 
pia  mater  injected,  and  the  tunica  arachnoides 
opaque  in  several  jilaces,  similar  to  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  confirmed  drunkards;  lateral  ven 
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tricles  capacious  but  empty ;  plexus  choroides  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  veins  running  along  the  floors  of 
the  ventricles  distended  ;  substance  of  the  brain 
marked  with  bloody  points  when  cut  into,  and 
softened  at  one  point  on  its  under  surface.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  integument  was  dissected  from  off  the 
shoulders  and  spine,  where  he  had  been  punished, 
and  all  the  parts  underneath  were  found  perfectly 
sound  and  natural.  The  integument  itself,  with 
the  exception  of  some  discoloration  of  the  cutis 
vera,  was  quite  healthy. 

“John  Hall,  M.D., 

Staff  Surgeon,  First  Class. 

“July  13.” 

The  next  document  quoted  in  the  allegation  is  a 
certificate,  signed  by  the  three  medical  men  who 

attended  post-mortem  examination  : _ 

“  Cavalry  Barracks,  Hounslow,  July  13. 

“  Having  made  a  careful  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  private  Frederick  White,  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  heart  j  and  we  are  further  of  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  In  nowise  connected 
with  the  corporal  punishment  he  received  on  the 
15th  of  June  last. 

“John  Hall,  M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon, 
First  Claes. 

**  Warren,  Surgeon,  7th  Hussars. 

“  F.  Reid,  M.D.,  Assistant  Staff  Sur.” 

Then  follows  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Reid, 
and  Mr.  Day  of  Isle  worth. 

“Dr.  Hall  tells  us  ‘He  was  treated  for  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  pleura  of  the  heart.  There  were 
found,  on  examination,  old  and  strong  adhesions  on 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  inflammation  and 
recent  adhesions  on  the  left  side.  The  pleura  pul- 
monalis  and  pleura  costalis  were  inflamed;  the 
lungs  were  not  inflamed-  The  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aorta  were  inflamed  for  an  inch  and  a  half; 
the  pulmonary  vein  was  very  slightly  inflamed. 
The  iniiammation  extended  from  the  heart  to  the 
larger  vessels.  There  was  no  inflammation  of  the 
I^ricardium.  The  cause  of  death  was  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  pleura,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  that  inflammation.  I 
have  seen  the  history  of  the  case  given  in  the 
register,  and  T  should  ascribe  the  inflammation  to 
the  change  of  temperature  at  the  time  the  deceased 
was  recovering.  A  change  of  weather,  bringin^r 
ram  and  cold  winds  after  great  heat,  took  place  in 
the  end  of  J une.  A  corporal  in  the  regiment  I  know 
died  yesterday  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  death  of  White  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  punishment  he  received.’ 

“  Dr.  Reid  says  ‘  I  have  heard  Dr.  Hall’s  evi¬ 
dence,  and  agree  in  it.  I  look  on  the  endocarditis 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart  was  of  a  deep  red,  and  this 
was  not  from  the  imbibition  of  blood,  for  it  was 
not  present ;  nor  was  it  from  decomposition,  for 
the  heart  was  not  decomposed.  The  membrane 
was  thickened  by  effused  ti brine,  and  soft  and 
slightly  adherent.  The  membrane  itself  was 
readily  torn  from  the  heart,  showing  the  decreased 
vital  cohesion,  and  there  were  polypiform  concre¬ 
tions  of  uncoloured  fibrine  adherent  to  and  inter- 
tecing  the  fleshy  columns  and  the  cordae  tendineie. 
that  proves  the  inflammation  to  have  been  recent. 
In  the  left  lung  there  was  pneumonia  in  the  first 
stage,  bu^t  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
that.  The  marks  of  pleurisy  on  the  right  side, 

and  of  inflammation  in  the  liver,  were  of  old 
standing.’  ’ 

<  T  J?’  ^'‘5”  Jr-R-C.S.  and  L.A.S.,  says 

I  live  in  Church-street,  Isleworth.  During  his  life  I 
did  not  see  the  deceased  man,  but  on  the  Thursday 
after  the  death,  I  examined  the  body  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  my  partner,  at  the  barracks.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  case  previously.  I 
opened  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 

uiid  the  parts  very  much  decomposed,  and,  of 
course,  out  of  their  usual  position.  The  heart 
appeared  rather  smaller  than  usual,  and  of  a 
exture.  It  had  been  cut  open  in  each 
diiwtion.  I  saw  nothing  decided  about  the  lining 
and  ^  though  it  apiieared  raUier  inflamed 

and  redder  than  usual.  The  lungs  appeared 
gorged,  particularly  the  left  side.  There  were 


traces  of  inflammation  on  the  left  pleura,  but  I 
cannot  speak  of  adhesions,  as  they  had  been  torn 
through.  The  portion  covering  the  ribs  was  more 
inflamed  than  that  covering  the  lungs.  The  body 
was  in  a  very  decomposed  state,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  make  observations.  The  liver  looked  larger 
than  usual,  and  I  thought  rather  paler.  I  have 
heard  all  the  evidence  thus  far,  and  I  think  the 
cause  of  death  was  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  I 
suppose  the  death  was  caused  by  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  exposure  to  cold.’  ” 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  say— 

“  One  might  fancy  that  with  all  this  evidence  of 
four  medical  men,  all  in  strict  coherence  and 
mutual  support— and  with  all  this  natural  sequence 
of  morbid  phenomena  which  are  occurring  in  every¬ 
day  practice — that  there  was  really  very  little  of  the 
mysterious,  or  the  marvellous,  or  the  extraordinary, 
in  this  poor  man’s  death.  Every  circumstance,  in¬ 
deed,  seems  to  have  concurred  to  strip  the  business 
of  what,  in  theatrical  language,  may  be  described  a 
startling  situation  or  dazzling  effect.  But  the 
sagacious,  popularity-seeking  coroner  was  not  to 
be  disappointed.  He  had  opened  the  public’s  mouth 
with  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if,  with  his  unscrupulous  ingenuity,  he  could 
not  get  something  wherewith  to  fill  or  amuse  it. 
Accordingly  his  protige,  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  formerly 
sub-editor  of  the  Lancet^  ‘  Wakley’s  ambulatory 
post-mortem  man,’  as  he  is  generally  called,  was 
despatched  to  exhume  the  body  a  fortnight  after 
the  death— -the  three  surgeons  whose  characters 
were  implicated  in  the  examination  being  carefully 
excluded  by  a  special  order  of  the  prudent  coroner 
{that  coroner  who  makes  such  public  scenes  to  have 
the  accused  preseat  eX  inquests  to  hear  the  evidence 
alleged  against  them).  A  body  in  the  last  stage  of 
decomposition, after  a  fortnight’s  interment,  during 
the  heat  of  one  of  the  hottest  of  summers,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  subject  for  finding  in  it  whatever  may  be 
wanted  ;  and  the  coroner’s  scientific  hanger-on  and 
partner  in  post-mm-tem  fees  is  not  long  in  finding 
out  a  pathological  ‘discovery  which  had  never  been 
made  before,’— we  quote  his  own  words— ‘A  dis¬ 
covery  not  to  be  found  in  any  volume  yet  published.’ 
The  microscope,  that  disenchanting  instrument, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  youthful,  ardent, 
unscrupulous,  fame-seeking  discoverer,  has  pe¬ 
netrated  already  the  innermost  recesses  of 
organic  nature,  shown  us  the  primordial 
cell  of  this  nether  world,  verified  by  intuitive 
evidence,  the  wildest  theories  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  through  which  the  imagi¬ 
native  anatomist  may,  with  every  facility,  see 
whatever  he  likes,  shitting  his  glasses  with  phantas¬ 
magoric  effect,  this  wonderful  instrument  of  talis- 
mauicqualitiesenabled  the  writer  of  ‘Healthy  Skin  ’ 

‘  a  book,  he  is  happy  to  say,  that  is  out  of  print,’  to 
d6t6ct  iu  thG  deepest  muscles  of  a  putrid  corpse  in- 
juries  they  never  could  have  sustained— muscles  un¬ 
approachable  even  by  convulsive  action — and  to 
‘  discover  that  they  occupy  a  position  in  regard 
to  the  membranes  of  the  chest  which  they  have 
never  been  known  to  hold  since  the  creation!  We 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  any  medical  man, 
it  credence  can  be  placed  in  the  testimony  of  any 

writer  whether  he  be  a  book-compiler  or  not _ _ 

who  tells  a  public  court  that  the  multifidus  spin® 
lies  on  the  membranes  of  the  chest ;  that  an  in¬ 
flammatory  action,  arising  from  a  disomanized 
muscle,  can  traverse  a  plate  of  bone  of  at  least  hall 
an  inch  m  thickness;  and  that  a  muscle  whose 
actions  at  all  times  must  be  of  the  feeblest  character 
(and  which  in  the  grown  manisof  a  half-tendinous 
structure,  and  therefore,  not  susceptible  of  the 
smallest  action  under  any  circumstances)  can  be 
suddenly  seized  with  convulsions  which  spare  the 
enormous  and  energetic  super-imposed  masses  ol 
muscle  from  the  longissimus  dorsi  to,  the  integu- 
ment;  masses  of  muscle  so  susceptible  of  con¬ 
vulsive  action  themselves  that,  from  a  slight  injury 
to  the  foot  or  head,  they  bend  the  body  back 
into  au  arch,  presenting  the  frightful  appear¬ 
ance  of  opisthotonos.  We  are  almost  ashamed 
to  dilate  on  the  ignorance  and  bad  intention 
of  this  enormous  bluuder,  including  under  it 
a  succession  of  blunders,  any  one  of  which 
would  be  damning  to  the  youngest  country 
apothecary.  The  ‘Healthy  Skin’  gentleman,  to 


suit  the  wants  of  his  friend  the  coroner,  swears 
that  layers  of  muscles  of  enormous  power,  and 
quick  sensibility  from  their  contiguity  to  the  integu¬ 
ment,  remain  passive,  though  all  but  touclied  with 
the  instrument  of  punishment,  while  a  muscle 
almost  devoid  of  muscular  action,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  in  the  adult  (to  show  which  an  anatomist 
resorts  to  a  subject  of  not  more  tlian  fifteen  years 
of  age,  so  early  does  it  lose  its  muscular  character) 

is  endowed  by  him,  in  the  teeth  of  all  science  and 
experience,  with  the  opposite  qualities  to  those 
which  it  possesses,  and  ignorantly  displaced  from 
its  natural  position  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a 
membrane  which  it  cannot  touch,  and  all  this 
to  give  a  colour  to  a  charge  of  legal  assassination 
against  a  body  of  gentlemen — one  of  them  a  medi¬ 
cal  brother — for  simply  performing,  and  with  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance,  those  duties  for  which  they  are  held 
responsible  by  their  country.  We  believe  that 
such  a  *  discovery,’  and  for  such  a  purpose,  never 
before  formed  the  distinction  of  an  English  ana¬ 
tomist,  and,  we  hope  devoutly,  never  will, 

“We  give  this  worthy  person’s  evidence  from 
the  Tunes.  A  more  unblushing  piece  of  professional 
quackery,  got  up  between  himself  and  the  coroner, 
including  the  address  of  the  practitioner,  we  never 
read ;  and  we  will  only  further  observe  in  reference 
to  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  unprofessional  readers,  that 
Mr.  Wilson’s  ‘  discovery  ’  is  not  mended  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  extending  the  alleged  pulpy 
degeneration  of  the  muscle  to  the  adjoining  part  of 
the  external  intercostals— muscles  to  which  he  has 
vaguely  alluded,  prudently,  however,  withholding 
their  name  for  reasons  known  to  every -anatomist 
and  physiologist. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Erasmus  W'^ilson,  the  next  witness  called, 
said : — I  reside  at  55,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy- 
squnre,  and  my  profession  is  that  of  a  surgeon.  I 
am^  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh  ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons  of  Loudon,  and  Lecturer  on  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Physiology.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
Demonstrator  in  the  University  College.  I  have 
written  a  work  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  another 
work  entitled  ‘  Healthy  Skin,’  which  I  am  happy 
to  say  is  out  of  print.  Mr.  Wilson  then  read  the 
following  statement  of  the  observations  made  by 
him  on  examining  the  body  of  the  deceased,  anil 
the  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  those  observa¬ 
tions  : — 

“  ‘  On  Wednesday,  July  22, 1  msidie  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  deceased,  my  attention  being 
especially  directed  to  his  back  and  spine.  On  the 
skin  over  each  shoulder  there  were  marks  of  lashes, 
and  on  the  right  of  the  middle  line  between  the 
shoulders  there  was  a  large  gap,  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skio.  A  small  bottle 
containing  a  piece  of  skin  was  handed  to  me  by  the 
sergeant  of  police.  I  took  the  skin  from  the  bottle, 
and  found  that,  though  much  shrunk  by  immersion 
in  spirits  of  wine,  while  the  gap  from  which  it  had 
been  removed  was  stretched  to  its  utmost,  yet  that 
It  corresponded  with  the  gap,  with  the  exception  of 
the  side  nearest  the  middle  line,  where  a  part  had 
been  cut  away  and  lost.  I  was  informed  that  the 
lust  piece  had  been  cut  away  in  order  to  make  the 
remainder  sufficiently  small  to  enter  the  bottle. 
From  the  position  which  the  last  piece  occupied, 
I  believe  it  was  more  protected  from  the 
lashes  thqn  the  preserved  portion,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  being  .less  interesting,  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  had  been  cut  of!’.  Ou  the  pre¬ 
served  portion  of  the  skin  there  had  been 
several  marks  made  by  lashes  ;  the  marks  were 
red,  and,  upon  cutting  into  one  of  them,  I  found 
that  the  redness,  which  was  indicative  of  Infiain- 
niation,  extended  through  the  entire  substance  of 
the  skin.  On  raising  the  muscles  or  flesh  from 
off  the  ribs  and  spine,  I  find  a  part  of  the  deepest 
line  of  muscles,  viz.,  that  which  lies  in  contact 
with  the  bones,  in  a  state  of  disorgauizution,  and 
converted  into  a  soft  pulp ;  in  medical  language, 
I  should  call  this  a  pulpy  softening  of  the  muscles. 
The  seat  of  this  pulpy  softening  was  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs,  near  their  attachment  to  the  spine, 
together  with  their  intervening  space,  and  the  hol¬ 
low  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  pieces  of  the 
spine.  The  extent  of  the  disorganization  was  about 
three  inches  in  length,  by  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
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in  greatest  breadth,  and  between  a  quarter  and  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  space  between  the 
ribs  tlie  muscles  had  undergone  this  pulpy  altera¬ 
tion,  even  so  deep  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
chest,  the  softened  muscles  being  in  absolute  con¬ 
tact  with  the  lining  membrane ;  that  portion  of 
the  flesh  which  occupied  the  groove  of  the  spine, 
and  had  undergone  a  similar  disorganization,  was 
One  of  the  little  muscles  known  to  medical  men 
under  the  name  of  the  multifidus  spinre.  In 
addition  to  softening  of  this  little  muscle,  it  was 
partly  surrounded  with  blood.  It  was  in  a  state 
medically  called  ecchymosed ;  the  interior  of 
the  spine  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  decompo¬ 
sition  ;  the  tissue  between  the  spinal  canal  and 
spinal  sheaths  was  filled  with  a  dark-coloured 
fluid,  resulting  from  decomposition  ;  the 
sheath  itself  was  smooth  and  polished  on 
its  internal  surface  —  a  state  indicative  of 
health  ;  It  was  perfectly  devoid  of  nervous 
substance,  which  had  been  converted  into  fluid 
by  decomposition,  and  had  flowed  away.  The 
nerves  remained,  and  presented  a  healthy  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  spine  is  concerned,  I 
discovered  no  indication  of  disease.  Two  questions 
naturally  arise  out  of  the  preceding  examination — 
first,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  pulpy  softening  of 
the  muscles?  secondly,  could  the  state  of  disor¬ 
ganization,  preceding  the  pulpy  softening,  influence 
the  disease  existing  in  the  chest?  The  cause  of  the 
pulpy  softening  I  believe  to  have  been  the  excessive 
contraction  of  the  muscles  taking  place  during  the 
figony  of  punishment.  This  excessive  contraction 
would  produce  laceration,  subsequent  inflammation 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  inflammation,  instead  of 
being  reparative,  would,  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  sufferer,  be  of  the  disorganizing  kind  which  re¬ 
sults  in  pulpy  softening.  Had  the  man  lived  the 
disorganization  of  the  muscles  would,  in  time,  have 
been  repaired.  As  regards  the  second  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  the  common 
cause  of  inflammation  of  the  contents  of  the  chest 
is  cold,  acting  in  conjunction  with  physical  or 
moral  depression,  and  might  have  been  the  cause 
in  the  case  of  the  deceased,  yet  the  presence  of  a 
portion  of  muscle  in  a  state  of  disorganization  and 
inflammation,  in  close  contact  with  theliningmem- 
qrane  of  the  chest,  might  be  adet^uate  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  effect.  Certainly  no  surgeon 
would  feel  comfortable-  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
his  patient  if  he  were  aware  of  such  dangerous 
proximity.’  ” 

now  come  to  the  second  alleged  libel  inserted 
in  the  paper  of  the  same  date,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  ah  anonymous  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Medical  Times,  addressed  to  the  editor,  and  signed 
“  Fair  Play.”  '  It  is  headed,  “  Mr.  Wakley  and  his 
Fidus  Achates,’’  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

“Sir, — In  reading  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  before  the  coroner  at  Hounslow,  on  the 
flogging  case,  I  was  painfully  struck  with  the  in¬ 
correctness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  animus,  of  the 
witness,  displayed  in  that  evidence. 

“  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  fair  witness  in  this  case, 
for  the  following  reasons : — Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Wakley  have  been  intimately  connected  for  sevei'al 
years.  Mr.  Wilson  was  tutor  to  Mr.  Wakley’s  son, 
Thomas,  junior.  Mr.  Wakley  orders  Mr.  Wilson 
(his  intimate  friend)  to  examine  the  spine  of  the 
dead  soldier,  whose  body  had  been  twice  examined 
before,  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
(Mr.  Wakley)  had  a  notion  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  spine,  which  the  other  surgeons 
did  not  find  out. 

“Mr.  Wilson  obeys  orders,  and  incOtitinently 
discovers  a  mare’s  nest,  as  much  to  pleaSe  the 
coroner  as  for  the  purpose  of  puffing  himself  at  the 
inquest.  The  mare’s  nest  is  called  by  Mr.  Wilson 
‘  a  pulpy  softening  of  the  muscles,’  which  morbid 
eonditioa  he  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  flfst 
to  discover. 

“This  pulpy  state  of  muscle  is  nothing  else  than 
decomposition  of  the  parts,  infiltrated  by  blood 
from  gravitation,  in  a  body  which  was  dead  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  before  Mr.  Wilson  opened  it, 
and  in  the  hottest  weather  known  for  forty  years. 
In-the  course  of  his  evidence  Mr.  Wilson  congratu¬ 
lates  himself  and  the  jury  on— what  do^you  think  ? 


— that  he  discovered  the  real  cnu«c  of  death  ?— -IVo 
sticli  thing;  but  that  bis  hooT:s  are  mt  of  print! 
aud  then  proceeds  to  edify  the  jury  with  his  medical 
pedigree,  with  the  sanction  of  the  coroner.  What 
had  all  this  to  do  with  the  case  in  point? 

“  If  Mr.  Wakky  wanted  to  puff  his  friend,  he 
should  confine  himself  to  the  pages  of  the  Imu- 
cet,  where,  by-thc-by,  he  abuses  all  puffery  and 
quackery  unconnected  with  himself,  and  not  stul¬ 
tify  the  profession  aho  impede  justice  by  such  silly 
puffing  twaddle  as  passed  between  himself  and  his 
surgeon  on  Monday  Inst. 

“  Tiie  whole  case  is  ovideniVy  a  got-up  one — Mr. 
Wakley  wants  to  puff  himself  with  the  public  as  a 
friend  of  the  poos- ;  and  his  friend  Mr.  Wilson 
wants  to  puff  himself  into  practice.  I  am  by  no 
means  a  supporter  of  thfe  flogging  system,  for  I 
think  it  is  brutal  and  barbarous  ;  but,  in  the  spirit 
of  fair  play  and  truth,  let  not  an  innocent  and 
worthy  officer  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  put  it 
down  by  a  popularity- hunting  coroner  and  a 
foolish  surgeon.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
medical  evidence  that  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
case  of  the  soldier  White  was  not  the  lash,  arid 
even  Mr.  Wilson’s  evidence  (although  shaped  to, 
order)  goes  to  prove  this  fact.  '  ] 

“  That  the  effects  of  the  lash  penetrated  through 
the  mass  of  muscle  (very  considerable  in  the 
thinnest  subjects)  which  flanks  the  spine,  pro¬ 
duced  old  adhesions,  inflamed  the  pleura,  the  heart, 
its  valves,  carnea}  columnce,  and  leading  arteries, 
besides  engorging  the  left  lung  with  serum,  is  an 
assumption  so  truly  ridiculous  iii  a  medical  point 
of  view,  that  were  it  not  for  the  approaching  gene¬ 
ral  election,  and  the  dearth  of  popular  subjects  for 
electioneering  purposes,  I  shouhl  be  inclined  to 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  demented, 
and  his  garrulity  at  the  Hounslow  inquest  a  melan- 
cholv  exhibition  of  an  effete  intellect. 

“  July  28tb.”  “  Fair  Play. 

These,  my  lords,  are  the  alleged  libels  on  which 
the  Attorney- General  obtained  the  rule.  I  now 
beg  to  call  your  lordships’  attention  to  the  affidavit 
made  by  Mr.  Wakley ;  it  is  a  long  document ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  present  the  principal  points  as 
briefly  as  possible.  Mr.  Wakley  states  tliat  “  he  is 
one  of  the  coroners  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  that  on  the  14tli  day  of  July  last  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  police-officer,  who  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  purporting  to  he  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trimmer,  the  vicar  of  Heston,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  addressed  to  this  deponent.  In 
which  the  writeir  informed  him  that  application 
had  been  made  to  him,  the  vicar,  to  bury  the  body 
of  a  soldier  then  lying  in  Hounslow  Barracks  ;  that 
he,  the  vicar,  had  made  inquiry  of  the  sergeant  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  soldier,  and  in¬ 
formed  him,  Mr.  Wakley,  that  he  bad  notified  to 
the  commanding  officer  by  the  sergeant,  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  of  importance  that  an  inquest  should 
be  held,  and  that  he,  therefore,  submitted  the  facts 
to  him,  the  coroner,  for  the  exercise  of  his  judgment 
thereon.”  The  letter  was  signed,  “  H.  S.  Trimmer,” 
and  dated  from  Heston  Vicarage,  July  14,  1846. 

The  affidavit  goes  on  to  say,  “  that  in  consequence 
of  this  letter  he,  the  deponent,  sent  a  message  to 
William  Brent,  the  constable  at  Heston,  directing 
him  to  proceed  to  tlie  barracks  and  see  the  body 
of  the  soldier*  that,  before  the  message  reached 
Hounslow,  William  Brcrit?,  the  constable,  himself 
waited  - on  him,  bearing  a  message  from  Henry 
Pownall,  Esq.,  -  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex, 
informin^J'him  of  the  death  of  the  sriid  soldier, 
and  that  Certairi'reports  were  abroad  as  to  the  cause 
of  death.  That  this  deponent  ordered  Mr.  Brent  to 
make  'inquiries  at  the  barracks,  concerning  the 
death  of  the  said  F.  J/White,  and’ make  report  to 
him^  and  that  whsin  had  done  so,  in  consequence 
of  the  information  given  in  that  rfeport,'and  of  the 
communication  made  by  Mr.  Pownall,  he,  the  de¬ 
ponent,  issued  his  watrant,  directing  the  constable 
to  summon  a  juryto  meet  on  the  15th  of  July,  to 
make  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  White ;  that 
he,  the  deponent,  was  informed  that  the  said  White  • 
had  been  a  private  in  the  7tli  Regiment  of  Hussars, 
and  had  died  in  the  regimental  hospital  on’the 
11th  of  July,  having  received  on  the_  15th  of 
June,  under  sentence  of  court-martial,  loO  lashes 
on  his  back  and  shoulders,  inflicted  by  two  farriers 


of  the  regiment  with  whips ;  that  the  jury  met  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  were  sworn  ;  that  finding  a 
post-mortem  examination  had  been  made,  and  that 
the  back  bad  not  been  further  examined  than  by 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skin,  and  tliat  the 
muscles  and  spine  liad  not  been  examined  by  dis¬ 
section,  uiid  that  the  surgeons  who  had  made  the 
post-mwtem  examination  had  come  to  a  final  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  the  nature  or  terms 
of  which  he,  the  depooent,  was  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with.”— I  (Mr.  Cockhurn)  request  your  at¬ 
tention  to  that  point,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  show  your 
lordship  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  coroner 
was  acquainted  with  their  opinion. — “That he, the 
deponent,  requested  the  jury  to  name  some  surgeon 
in  whose  judgment  they  could  place  confidence,  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  body,  that  his  evidence 
might  he  heard  at  an  adjourned  inquest,  and  that, 
with  the  other  surgeons  who  had  examined  the 
body,  he  might  state  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
deatli.  That  the  jury  nominated  Mr.  Horatio 
Grosvenor  Day  to  examine  the  body,  and  that  he, 
the  deponent,  signed  an  order  to  that  effect,  and 
adjourned  the  court  to  the  20th  of  July.  That 
on  the  appointed  day  the  court  sat  again,  and  after 
taking  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
punishment  received  by  White,  and  his  condition 
before  and  after,  he  was  about  to  proceed  with  the 
medical  evidence,  when,  from  a  casual  remark  that 
fell  from  Mr.  Day  before  he  was  sworn,  he  was  led 
to  inquire  of  Mr.  Day  if  be  had  examined  the 
muscles  of  the  hack  and  spine  of  the  body? 
when  Mr.  Day  said  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary, 
nor  had  he  done  so ;  but.  that  he  considered  he 
had  made  a  complete  examination,  and  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  cause  of  death,  although  he  had 
not  examined  the  back  and  muscles ;  that  this  de¬ 
ponent  observed  to  and  before  the  jury,  that  in  his 
(the  coroner’s)  opinion,  Mr,  Day,  by  omitting  such 
examination,  had  involved  the  court  in  a  difficulty, 
and  that,  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  could  not  take 
any  medical  testimony  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  White,  until  a  furtlier  pos.Wwrienr  examination, 
of  the  body  had  been  made ;  and  that  he,  the  de¬ 
ponent,  thought  this  the  more  necessary,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  inquest  that  the  deceased  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  lower  extremities  two  days  before  death ; 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  business  of  the  inquest 
oil  the  20th  of  July,  after  the  room  had  been 
cleared  of  strangers,  he  was  requested  by  the  jury 
to  name  some  surgeon  living  in  London,  having  no 
connection  witli  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  or 
with  the  neighbourhood,  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  body ;  and  that  the  deponent  then  stated 
he  should  appoiut  Mr.  James  Erasmus  Wilson  for 
that  purpose,  upon,  which  this  deponent  adjourned 
the  court  until  July  27  ;  that,  in  passing  along  Ox¬ 
ford-street,  on  his  return  from  the  inquest,  he,  by 
accident,  met  Mr.  Wilson,  whom  he  informed  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  an  inquest,  at  which  he,  the 
deponent,  had  named  him,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  surgeon 
to  complete  the  examination  of  the  body,  and  that 
the  surgeon  who  hud  examined  it  already  had 
omitted  to  examine  the  back  or  spine,  and  asked 
him,  Mr.  Wilson,  if  it  would  be  convenient,  to  do  so, 
and  attend  and  give  evidence  on  the  inquest ;  and 
that  Mr.  Wilson  consented  ;  that  he,  the  coroner, 
afterwards  gave  to  Mr,  Wilson  the  usual  legal  au¬ 
thority  for  so  doing ;  and  that,  from  the  time  of 
meeting  Mr,  Wilson  in  Oxford-street  on  the  20th 
of  July,  until  the  examination  at  the  inquest  on 
the  27th  of  April,  he,  this  deponent,  had  no  com¬ 
munication  with  him  upon  or  relating  to  his,  Mr. 
Wilsivn’s  examination  of  the  body ;  and  until  that 
time,  he,  the  coroner,  was  ignorant  of  the  opinion 
formed  by  Mr.  Wilson  from  such  examination; 
and,  further,  that  he,  the  deponent,  gave  orders  for 
the  exhumation  of  the  body,  vvith  directions  that 
the  regimental  surgeons  should  be  excluded  from 
that  examination ;  that  he,  the  deponent,  selected 
Mr.  Wilson  to  make  such  examination,  because  he 
knew  him  intimately  as  a  surgeon  of  great  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  specially  qualified,  from  his  having 
devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  diseases 
of  the  skin— [“When,”  said  Mr.  Cockhurn,  “it 
was  the  spine,  not  the  skin,  that  was  to  be  inquired 
into”]— and  that  he  considered  him  a  man  of 
ability  and  integrity.  He  then  says  that  he  has 
occasionally,  since  be  has  been  coroner,  issued 
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orders  to  Mr.  M^ilson  to  make^ost-ww’^ewi  exatni- 
nation.s  at  inquests,  but  not  so  often  as  to  many 
other  surgeons;  and  that,  during  seven  years, 
for  which  he  has  been  coroner,  he  has  not  issued 
twenty-five  orders  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  make  post¬ 
mortem  e.xaminations;  although, during  that  time, 
he  had  paid  upwards  of  ^£1,400  to  medical  men 
as  fees  for  making  post-mortem  e.xaminations  and 
for  giving  evidence  at  inquests.  He  then  says 
that  the  court  met  again  on  the  27th  of  July,  and 
heard  evidence,  and  was  again  adjourned  to  the 
3rd  of  August;  and  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
court  on  the  2/th  of  July,  Drs.  Warren,  Hall, 
Reid,  Messrs.  Day  and  Wilson,  were  first  examined 
by  him  on  the  inquest,  and  that,  till  that  exa¬ 
mination,  he  did  not  know  the  opinions  of  any 
of  those  gentlemen  as  to  the  cause  of  White’s 
death;  that  Mr.  Wilson  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
state  of  the  back  and  spine,  and  the  other  sur¬ 
geons  as  to  the  cause  of  death;  and  that  Mr. 
Wilson  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  death  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  consequence  of  the  flogging ;  but  that 
Drs.  Hall,  Reid,  and  Warren  stated  their  opinion 
that  the  death  of  White  did  not  happen  in  conse¬ 
quence  of,  nor  was  connected  with,  the  lashes  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and,  further,  that,  after  hearing  all  the 
evidence  given  before  him  as  to  the  cause  of  death, 
he  proceeded  to  sum  up  to  the  jury  the  said  evi- 
dence,  making  such  observations  as  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  were  proper  for  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  coroner;  and  that,  after  his  summing  up, 
the  jury  retired  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  came 
into  court  with  the  following  verdict;  that  is  to 
say— ‘That  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  one 
thousand^eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  deceased 
soldier,  Frederick  John  White, died  from  the  mor¬ 
tal  effects  of  a  severe  and  cruel  flogging  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  which  he  received  with 
certain  whips  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1846, 
^  the  Cavalry  Barrack,  on  Hounslow-heath,  at 
Heston,  and  that  the  said  flogging  w-as  inflicted 
upon  him  under  a  sentence  passed  by  a  district 
wurt-martial,  composed  of  officers  of  the  7th 
Regiment  of  Hussars,  duly  constituted  for  his 
trial.  That  the  said  court-martial  was  authorized 
by  law  to  pass  the  said  severe  and  cruel  sentence, 
and  that  the  said  flogging  was  inflicted  upon  the 
back  and  neck  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White 
by  two  farriers,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  John 
James  Whyte,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  James 
Low^arren,  the  surgeon  of  the  said  regiment; 
and  that  so,  and  by  means  of  the  said  flogging, 
the  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White  was 
caused.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that 
the  said  jury,  in  giving  and  returning  the  said 
verdict,  stated  that  they  ‘  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  their  horror  and  disgust  at  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  law  amongst  the  statutes  or  regula¬ 
tions  o.  this  realm,  which  permits  the  revolting 
punishment  of  flogging  to  be  inflicted  upon  British 
soldiers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  jury  implore 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  to  join  hand  and  heart 
in  forwarding  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  praying 
in  the  most  urgent  terms  for  the  abolition  of 
every  law,  order,  and  regulation,  which  permits 
the  disgraceful  practice  of  flogging  to  remain  one 
moment  longer  a  slur  upon  the  humanity  and  fair 
name  of  the  people  of  this  country.'”  The 
deponent  further  says  that  throughout  the  whole 
proceedings  m  calling  in  the  testimonv  of 
Air.  Wilson,  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  im¬ 
proper  motive,  but  by  a  desire  to  discharge  his 
duty.  He  then  puts  in  the  libel,  which  has  been 
read  to  your  lordships,  from  the  Medical  Times  of 
August  1,  and  makes  oath  that  he  believes  it  re- 
lers  to  him  and  his  conduct  concerning  the  inquest. 
Alter  which  he  makes  oath  that,  on  holding  the  in- 
quest,  his  sole  purpose  was  to  discover  the  cause 
ot  death,  and  properly  discharge  his  duty,  and  that 
the  occasion  of  holding  and 
Mkmg  the  said  inquest,  actuated  by  anv  of  the  im¬ 
proper  motives  imputed  to  him  by  the  said  first- 

such 

■ni.!  iy>  corrupt,  or  criminal  purposes,  as  by  the 
•aid  first-mentioned  libel  in  that  behalf  imputed 

takin^oft?“‘  the  holding  or 

t»hing  of  the  said  inquest,  wish  to  cause  it  to  ap¬ 


pear  that  any  person  had  been  guilty  of  murdering 
the  said  Frederick  John  White,  or  had  criminally 
caused  his  de.ath ;  nor  did  this  deponent  at  or 
upon  the  holding  or  taking  of  the  said  inquest,  or 
at  any  other  time  as  in  the  said  first-mentioned 
libel  alleged,  coax  any  private  soldiers,  or  any 
other  person,  into  conjectural  charges,  or  try  to 
bully  medical  witnesses,  or  any  medical  or  other 
witness,  out  of  honest  convictions;  or  suggest,  in¬ 
sinuate,  applaud,  encourage,  assail,  twist,  twirl,  or 
manosdvre  in  every  or  any  {Anpe,  form,  or  direction, 
to  conjure  up  against  an  honest  or  any  other  prac¬ 
titioner  a  fictitious  semblance  of  murder,  as  in  the 
said  first-mentioned  libel  alleged  ;  nor  did  this  de¬ 
ponent,  either  at  or  upon  the  taking  and  holding 
of  the  said  inquest,  or  at  any  other  time,  attempt 
or  endeavour  to  get  up  against  Dr.  Warren  in  the 
said  first-mentioned  libel  mentioned,  being  the  said 
James  Low  Warren,  or  failing  him,  against  Colonel 
Whyte  in  the  said  first-mentioned  libel  mentioned, 
or  failing  him,  against  the  farrier  in  the  said  firsU 
mentioned  libel  mentioned, a  colourable  semblance 
of  murder  as  in  the  said  first-mentioned  libel  in¬ 
sinuated,  imputed,  or  alleged ;  and  that  this  de¬ 
ponent  did  not  by  his  conduct  or  by  anything 
which  he  either  said  or  did  at,  upon,  or  relative  to 
the  holding  or  taking  of  the  said  inquest,  wish  or 
intend  to  excite  or  create  a  public  sensation  to  help 
his  fortunes  in  a  forthcoming  election  or  any  other 
public  or  political  sensation  whatsoever,  or  wish  or 
intend  to  puff  himself  with  the  public  as  a  friend 
to  the  poor.  And  this  deponent  for  himself  further 
saith  that  he  has  never  or  in  any  manner  whatso¬ 
ever  participated  or  been  partner  with  the  said 
William  James  Erasmus  Wilson  in  any  fee  or  fees 
whatsoever,  payable  or  due  to  or  received  by  the 
said  ^Villiam  James  Erasmus  Wilson  for  any  post- 
mwtemor  other  examination  of  any  human  or  other 
body  whatsoever  made  by  the  said  William  James 
Erasmus  Wilson,  or  &ny post-morte7)i  fee  or  fees, 
as  in  and  by  the  said  libel  first  above-mentioned 
alleged  or  supposed  ;  and  that  he  this  deponent 
never  charged  as  paid  to  the  said  William  James 
Erasmus  VVilson  by  this  deponent  any  fee,  fees,  or 
money  whatsoever-which  had  not  been  previously 
fully  and  wholly  paid  by  this  deponent  to  the  said 
W  illiam  James  Erasmus  Wilson,  as  in  and  by  the 
said  first  libel  is  insinuated  or  alleged  ;  and  that  he 
did  not  directly  or  indirectly  order,  instruct,  or 
ffic  said  W^illiam  James  Erasmus  Wilson  to 
make  his  examination  or  shape  his  evidence  there¬ 
under  in  any  manner  howsoever,  so  as  to  give  any 
particular  result,  turn,  or  bias  whatsoever,  as  in  the 
said  secondlibelis  supposed, insinuated,  or  alleged.” 

That,  my  lords,  is  the  affidavit  by  which  the 
application  is  supported.  The  court  would  per- 
ceive  by  the  affidavit,  and  by  the  6th  and  7th 
Wiliiam  IV.,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  were  irregular.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  Mr.  Wakley — who  for  so  long  a 
period  had  been  a  coroner  for  Middlesex,  and 
who  was  continually  making  orders  under  the  act 
—could  be  ignorant  of  its  provisions.  According 
to  that  act,  the  regimental  surgeon,  and  those 
other  military  medical  officers  wlio  conducted  the 
post-mortem  examination,  should  have  been  first 
admitted  in  evidence.  By  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV,, 
cap.  89,  it  is  enacted,  that  when  a  person  on 
whom  an  inquest  shall  he  held,  has  been  attended 
by  a  medical  man,  that  practitioner  shall  be  first 
called  in  ;  or,  if  no  medical  practitioner  has  been 
in  attendance  upon  the  deceased  during  his  ill¬ 
ness,  then,  that  some  one  in  practice  near  the 
place  where  death  has  occurred  ;  and,  if  such  evi¬ 
dence  IS  not  satisfactory  to  the  greater  number  of 
the  jury’,  they  shall  request  the  coroner,  in  ivriting, 
to  name  another. 

The  proper  course  to  be  pursued  here  was 
clear :  the  military  medical  man  who  had  attended 
the  deceased  during  sickness,  and  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  made  the  first  post-morte^n  examination, 
should  have  been  examined  before  the  jury  ;  and, 
it  they  were  dissatisfied,  they  might  request  the 
coroner,  in  writing,  to  appoint  another  ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  before  them  this  witness,  the  jury 
nominated  .Mr.  Day,  of  Isleworth,  to  make  an  ex- 
aounation ;  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  complain ; 


and,  before  he  is  examined,  the  coroner  asks 
some  question,  and,  because  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  ]>ost-mortem  has 
been  rnade,  he  thinks  proper,  he  says  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  jury,  to  appoint  some  one,  of 
London,  not  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  make 
another  examination,  and  give  evidence  with  the 
first  surgeons.  My  lords,  I  submit  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  coroner,  in  passing  by  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  which  he  must  have  been  aware  is 
most  irregular.  Afterwards,  he  tells  us,  on  his 
return,  passing  along  Oxford-street,  he  meets  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  tells  him  that  he  had  named  him  to 
make  an  examination,  and  also  told  him  that  the 
other  surgeons  who  had  examined  the  body,  had 
neglected  to  examine  the  back  and  spine  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Wilson  consented.  He  then,  my  lords,  issued 
an  order  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  examine  the  body,  but 
strictly  to  exclude  the  regimental  officers. 

I  now,  my  lords,  come  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Healey,  one  of  the  defendants.  He  says  that  he 
is  the  writer  of  the  first  supposed  libel,  and  that 
he  believes  that  the  statements  therein  contained, 
unless  as  afterwards  excepted,  were  true  state¬ 
ments  of  facts  that  occurred  on  and  about  the 
holding  of  the  said  inquest,  and  that  the  conclu¬ 
sions  contained  in  the  said  supposed  libel  were 
the  fair  and  legitimate  conclusions  from  the  said 
facts,  and  that  he  wrote  and  published  the  said 
statements  in  the  first  supposed  libel  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  with  no  other  feeling  whatsoever ; 
that  the  circumstances  arising  upon  the  inquest 
were  of  great  public  interest,  involving  questions 
of  medical  skill,  and  were,  therefore,  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  the  readers  of  the  Medical  Times ;  that 
the  letter  contained  in  the  said  alleged  libel  came 
to  the  office,  and  was  inserted  because  he  believed 
the  statement  and  conclusions  were  true  and  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  that  he  does  not  know  the  writer's  name. 
This  deponent  further  says,  that  one  Matthewson, 
a  private  soldier,  was  examined  on  the  inquest, 
and  that  he  and  another  private  soldier,  also  exa¬ 
mined,  were  the  private  soldiers  alluded  to  in  the 
said  alleged  libel,  and  that  John  Hall,  doctor  of 
medicine,  James  Low  Warren,  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  Dr.  Reid,  were  examined,  and  that  these  were 
the  medical  witnesses  alluded  to  in  the  said  sup¬ 
posed  libel,  and  alleged  to  have  been  bullied  by 
the  said  Thomas  Wakley.  And  the  deponent 
further  saith,  that  the  words,  “  partner  in  post- 
morteyn  fees,”  used  in  the  alleged  libel  by  the  de¬ 
ponent,  had  reference  to  a  certain  fa(‘t  previously 
alluded  to  in  the  said  libel,  and  that  the  fact 
referred  to  was  the  unusual,  and  as  the  de¬ 
ponent  believed  improper,  frequency  with  which 
the  said  Wilson  was  employed  by  the  said  Thomas 
Wakley,  as  coroner,  to  give  evidence  at  inquests  ; 
and  further,  that  he  did  not  mean,  in  using  those 
words,  nor  ought  they  to  be  construed  to  mean, 
that  the  said  J.  E.  Wilson  paid  back  to  the  coroner 
the  fees  or  any  portion  of  them  so  received, 
but  that  the  said  J.  E.  Wilson  had,  in  that 
deponent’s  belief  and  judgment,  so  largely 
participated  in  the  profits  and  fees  which  the 
said  coronersbip  could  be  made  to  yield  to  him 
as  a  medical  witness  and  practitioner,  that  he  was, 
to  that  extent  and  no  further,  a  partner  in  post- 
7nortem  examinations  and  inquiries  of  the  said 
coroner.  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that 
Dr.  Hall  is,  and  has  for  some  time  been,  abroad 
as  Deputy  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals ;  hut  this 
deponent  has  been  informed  by  Dr,  Hall  that  he 
was,  as  in  the  alleged  libel  stated,  bullied  while 
giving  his  evidence,  and  prevented  by  undue  and 
repealed  interruptions  of  the  said  coroner  from 
submitting  to  the  coroner  and  jury  certain  medical 
observations  which  he  had,  as  this  deponent  be¬ 
lieves,  carefully  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  the 
court ;  and  further,  that  Dr.  Hall  requested  him 
to  publish  in  the  Medical  Times  such  testimony  as 
he  had  been  prevented  from  submitting  to  the 
coroner  and  jury,  and  that  such  observations  were 
published  in  the  Medical  Times  of  August  15, 
1840,  and  in  the  following  words,  that  is  to  say: — 

‘‘jiEPOaT  DRAWX  UP  TO  BE  READ  AT  THE  IN- 

ftUEST,  BUT  INTERRUPTED  BY  THE  CORONER. 

“  After  a<careful  consideration  of  all  that  I  have 
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heard  stated  concerning  the  case  of  White,  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  pleura  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death,  and  I  cannot,  with  satisfaction  to  my  own 
mind,  connect  it  with  the  punishment  which  he 
underwent  on  the  15th  of  June;  nor  can  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  novel  doctrine  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  oy  Mr.  Wilson  for  that  purpose ;  and,  if  you 
will  permit  it,  I  will  briefly  state  why. 

“  Mr.  Wilson  states,  that,  on  cutting  down  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  spine  to  that  on  which  the 
integuments  had  been  removed  at  the  first  post¬ 
mortem,  examination,  he  discovered  pulpy  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  deep-seated  muscles  to  the  extent 
of  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in 
breadth,  but  the  superficial  muscles  over  the  part 
were  all  free  from  injury  or  change.  He  does  not 
ascribe  this  changed  condition  of  the  deep-seated 
muscles  to  the  direct  violence  of  the  lash,  as  they 
were  protected  from  that,  by  their  position,  and 
by  the  super-jacent  parts,  but  to  excessive  con¬ 
traction  during  the  agony  of  punishment,  and 
subsequent  disorganizing  inflammation  from  ner¬ 
vous  depression. 

“Now,  White  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  does 
not  appear,  by  the  statements  we  have  just  heard 
read,  to  have  suffered  much  from  nervous  depres¬ 
sion.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  and  unaccountable 
to  me.  why  Nature  should  have  made  no  effort  to 
repair  this  injury,  or  that  her  efforts  should  have 
been  of  a  disorganizing  kind  in  this  particular 
spot,  while  the  process  of  healthy  reparation  was 
proceeding  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  his  frame. 
The  injury  itself,  too,  is  one  of  a  novel  kind,  and 
difficult  to  reconcile  to  our  preconceived  opinions 
of  the  power  and  action  of  the  small  muscles 
alluded  to.  White,  the  witnesses  all  say,  bore 
his  punishment  without  any  struggling,  and  Dr. 
Warren  says  he  observed  no  spasmodic  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  spine.  Besides,  had  Mr,  Wil¬ 
son  ever  witnessed  the  infliction  of  corporal  pu¬ 
nishment,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  is  the  super¬ 
ficial  layers  of  muscles,  which  attach  the  shoulder 
blades  to  the  spine,  that  are  thrown  into  action, 
and,  had  any  rupture  of  muscular  fibre  taken  place 
from  violent  contraction,  it  would  most  likely  have 
occurred  amongst  these,  and  not  among  the  deeper 
seated  ones  along  the  spine,  which  have  such 
limited  contractile  power, and  are  so  well  protected 
from  injury. 

“  Mr.  Wilson  lays  much  stress  on  the  injurious 
effects  likely  to  have  been  produced  by  this  altered 
portion  of  muscle  lying  in  contact  with  the  inter¬ 
costal  spaces  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped  his 
recollection,  that  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on  that 
side  was  filled  with  di.seased  and  disorganized 
viscera,  and  highly  putrid  fluids,  which  were  much 
more  likely  to  have  contaminated  the  adjacent 
muscles  than  that  the  small  portion  of  pulpy  fibre 
should  have  occasioned  the  extensive  disease  that 
was  discovered  within  the  chest.  The  only  wonder 
is,  after  eleven  days’  exposure  of  the  body  at  this 
hot  season  of  the  year,  that  the  change  of  struc¬ 
ture  was  not  still  more  extensive, 

“  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  he  has  dissected  or 
examined  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
bodies  in  the  course  of  his  professional  researches. 

I  have  also  served  much  in  warm  climates,  where 
deaths  are  unfortunately  very  common,  and  de¬ 
composition  of  the  body  after  death  very  rapid, 
and  I  should  say,  from  Mr,  Wilson’s  description, 
that  the  change  he  observed  was  merely  the  first 
stage  of  putrefaction,  and  the  ecchymosis  around 
the  small  muscle  nothing  more  than  venous  trans¬ 
udation  which  is  apt  to  take  place  in  congested 
parts.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  witness  these 
changes ;  and  I  here  repeat  my  protest  against 
the  order  which  you  gave  for  our  exclusion  from 
the  examination. 

“  The  first  examination  of  White’s  body  may  be 
called  a  public  one,  as  I  was  sent  down  from 
London  by  Sir  James  M'Gregor’s  express  order 
to  be  present  at  it,  and  I  brought  Dr.  Reid  along 
with  me.  Had  a  dozen  medical  gentlemen  wished 
to  be  present,  we  should  have  made  no  objec¬ 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  opinions. 


“  The  second  examination  was  made  at  your 
suggestion  by  a  gentleman  of  honour  and  known 
respectability  in  this  neighbourhood,  selected  by 
the  jury  themselves.  That  examination  Mr.  Day 
has  told  you  he  had  every  facility  afforded  him  of 
making,  and  he  was  uninterrupted,  as  no  one,  not 
even  Dr.  Warren,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment, 
attended ;  and  the  only  professional  person 
present  when  he  made  it  was  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  his 
own  partner.  So  that  he  had  a  fair  opportunity, 
the  most  prejudiced  person  will  admit,  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  truth. 

“  Mr.  Wilson’s  memoir,  I  admit,  is  drawn  up 
with  ingenuity,  but  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
novel  physiological  and  pathological  doctrines 
that  it  contains,  the  medical  profession  will  be 
better  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  than  this 
respectable  jury. 

“  Mr.  Wilson  has  also  asserted,  without  any 
hesitation  or  qualification,  that  White  would  now 
be  alive  had  he  not  been  flogged ;  and  in  doing  so, 
I  think,  be  has  stepped  beyond  the  bounds  that 
generally  restrain  prudent  and  conscientious  men, 
and  has  assumed  to  himself  a  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  Omnipotence  alone. 

“  I  now  repeat,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  ex¬ 
citing  cause  of  the  acute  disease,  which,  all  the 
medical  witnesses  agree,  produced  White’s  death, 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  the  considerable 
atmospheric  variation  that  occurred  about  the 
time  that  he  was  taken  ill,  than  the  flogging  which 
he  received  on  the  15th  of  June  (three  weeks  be¬ 
fore),  and  from  which  he  is  reported  by  Dr.  War¬ 
ren  to  have  perfectly  recovered. 

“  I  am  not,  however,  disposed  either  to  deny 
or  undervalue  the  well-known  law  of  the  animal 
economy,  by  which  the  internal  parts  sympathise 
with  superficial  injuries,  but  then  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  inflammation  of  internal 
parts  has  been  set  up  in  this  way,  it  has  a  peculiar 
character,  and  keeps  pace  with  the  external  source 
of  irritation ;  whereas,  in  White’s  case,  the  sup¬ 
posed  source  of  irritation  had  ceased  to  act  when 
he  was  taken  ill.  'The  appearance  of  the  parts, 
when  examined  after  death,  was  that  of  a  recent 
acute  inflammation,  not  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  of  a  few  days’  duration  : — There  was  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  joining 
together  of  the  pleura  costalis  and  pleura  pulmo- 
nalis,  by  softcoagulable  lymph — two  things  rarely, 
or,  I  believe,  never  found  when  inflammation  is 
excited  by  sympathetic  action. 

‘‘  The  only  chain  of  connectionthat  we  have  be¬ 
tween  the  punishment  and  the  fatal  illness  of 
White,  is  the  evidence  of  privates  Matthewson  and 
Riley,  who  state  that  they  heard  him  complain  of 
pain  in  his  chest;  but,  as  some  of  Matthewson’s 
assertions  have  been  positively  denied  by  Dr.War- 
ren,  the  jury  must  put  their  own  construction  on 
the  value  of  the  remainder.  Riley’s  evidence  is 
confined  to  one  solitary  instance,  which  occurred 
the  second  day  after  White’s  admission  into  the 
hospital,  when  he  complained  of  a  sense  of  weight 
between  his  shoulders,  and  a  burning  pain  in  his 
chest ;  but  that  complaint  of  burning  pain  was 
never  repeated,  and  we  have  his  confession,  to 
Matthewson  and  others,  that  he  was  quite  well  a 
fortnight  after  his  punishment. 

“  One  thing  is  certain.  White  was  apparently 
quite  well  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  July.  He  as¬ 
sisted  in  cleaning  out  the  ward,  and  volunteered 
to  wash  out  an  outbuilding  of  the  hospital,  on  that 
day,  two  things  indicative  neither  of  acute  dis¬ 
ease,  nor  of  pulpy  disorganization  of  the  muscles 
of  his  back;  and  when  told  by  Dr.  Warren  that 
he  would  be  discharged  to  his  duty  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  following,  he  made  no  remark  or  complaint. 

“  Now,  with  the  thermometer  at  88°,  which 
it  was  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July,  even  light  duty 
might  produce  sweating  and  fatigue,  and  it  is 
possible,  when  so  heated  and  fatigued,  that  he  may 
have  imprudently  exposed  himself  to  a  current  of 
air.  On  Monday,  the  6th  of  July,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  had  fallen  20° ;  a  variation  considerable 
in  any  climate,  and  rarely  witnessed,  I  imagine,  in 
this  country.  Diseases  of  the  chest  were  not  un¬ 
common  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 


and  one  man.  Corporal  Barnett,  of  the  7th  Hus¬ 
sars,  has  actually  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  in  these  very  barracks,  since  the  investiga¬ 
tion  commenced. 

“  In  the  Millbank  prison  these  affections  have 
been  common,  and  Dr.  Baly,  the  physician  of 
that  establishment,  in  a  note,  dated  the  31st  of 
July,  and  addressed  to  me,  states — ‘  Since  the 
commencement  of  May  there  have  been  nine 
cases  of  plevrrisy,  with  copious  effusion  ;  two 
cases  of  pleurisy,  with  slight  effusion  ;  four  cases  of 
pneumonia,  in  two  instances  combined  with  pleu¬ 
risy,  and  two  cases  of  acute  bronchitis ;  making  a 
total  of  17  cases  of  severe  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  lungs  and  pleurae.  I  may  remark  that  none 
of  the  men  affected  with  these  inflammatory  af¬ 
fections  of  the  chest  had  been  subjected  to 
corporal  punishment,  and  that,  with  regard  to  the 
probable  origin  of  their  illnesses,  1  have  been  able 
to  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  they 
were  caused  by  casual  chills,  which  the  men  were 
predisposed  to  suffer  from,  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  heat  of  the  weather  having  produced 
a  relaxed  and  perspiring  state  of  the  skin.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  may  think 
proper  of  the  information  contained  in  this  note  ’ 

“  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  Dr.  Baly’s  kind 
permission,  as  it  will  show  you  and  the  jury  that 
complaints  similar  to  those  of  which  White  died 
were  prevalent,  and  convince  you  that  other  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen,  besides  those  connected  with  the 
army  and  this  case,  entertain  the  opinion  that 
they  may  be  produced  by  atmospheric  changes 
acting  on  a  relaxed  and  moist  skin. 

“In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  am  not 
here  as  an  advocate  for  corporal  punishment;  for  of 
all  the  duties  that  medical  men  of  the  army  have 
to  perform,  its  superintendence  is  one  of  the  most 
painful.  But,  in  justice  to  the  military  officers,  I 
must  add,  that  whenever  I  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  arrest  the  punishment  for  medical  reasons,  and 
to  recommend  the  man  to  be  taken  down,  my 
suggestion  has  been  received  with  apparent  satis¬ 
faction,  and  acted  on  instantly. 

“John  Hai,l.” 

“  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  said 
body  of  Frederick  John  White  was,  as  this  depo¬ 
nent  is  informed  and  verily  believes,  carefully 
examined  on  the  13th  day  of  July  last  by  the  said 
Dr.  Reid,  and  the  said  Dr.  Hall,  and  the  said  Dr. 
Warren;  and  that  their  conjoint  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John 
White,  as  this  deponent  verily  believes,  was  sent 
to  Sir  James  Maegregor,  the  Inspector- General  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  officers  of  the  said  7th  Regiment 
of  Hussars,  and  was  matter  of  general  knowledge  at 
the  barracks  situate  in  Hounslow,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  said  barracks.  And  this 
deponent  further  saith,  that  the  said  body  of 
Frederick  John  White  was  again  examined  by 
Horatio  George  Day,  surgeon,  of  Church-street, 
Isleworth,  and  his  partner,  Dr.  M’Kinlay,  on  or 
about  the  16th  day  of  July  last,  and  that,  as  this 
deponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes,  the 
said  Mr.  Day,  and  the  said  Dr.  M’Kinlay,  con¬ 
curred  in  the  opinions  of  the  said  Dr.  Hall,  and 
the  said  Dr.  Reid,  and  the  said  Dr.  Warren,  and 
that  such  concurrence  of  opinion,  and  the  nature 
of  such  opinion  so  concurred  in,  were  known,  as 
this  deponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes,  to 
the  said  coroner  and  jury,  on  or  before  the  20th 
day  of  July  last ;  and  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  on  the  said  20th  day  of  July  the  Right  Hon. 
Fox  Maule,  her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  War,  as 
the  deponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes, 
publicly  mentioned  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  information  of  the  eountry,  such  concur¬ 
rence  of  opinion,  and  the  nature  of  the  opinion  so 
concurred  in  by  the  said  Dr.  Hall,  and  the  said  Dr. 
Reid,  and  the  said  Dr.  Warren,  and  the  said  Mr- 
Day,  and  that  such  announcement  of  the  said  Fox 
Maule  w’as  published  in  most  of  the  public  prints. 
And  this  deponeut  further  saith  that  the  said  Wil¬ 
liam  James  Erasmus  Wilson  examined  the  said 
body  of  Frederick  John  White  on  the  22nd  day  of 
July  last,  and  that,  as  this  deponent  is  informed 
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and  verily  believes,  the  only  circumstance  of  mo¬ 
ment  noticed  or  supposed  to  be  noticed  by  the 
said  William  Janies  Erasmu.s  Wilson,  in  the  said 
body,  not  noticed  by  the  said  John  Hall,  and  the 
said  F.  Reid,  and  the  said  J.  Low  Warren,  and  the 
said  H.  G.  Day,  was  a  certain  softness  or  pulpiness 
of  a  certain  portion  of  muscle  situated  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  back,  and  being,  of  several 
layers  of  muscles,  the  layer  farthest  away  from  the 
skin  of  the  said  back;  and  that  the  said  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson,  as  this  deponent  is  in- 
formed  and  verily  believes,  alleged  or  supposed 
that  the  said  supposed  pulpiness  originated  in  de¬ 
generation  of  the  muscle,  which  said  supposed 
degeneration  originated  in  inflammation,  which 
said  supposed  inflammation  originated  in  some 
supposed  rupture  received  thirty-seven  days  before 
the  said  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  the 
said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson;  and  this 
deponent  further  saith,  that  he  Is  informed,  and 
verily  believes,  that  the  said  William  James  Eras¬ 
mus  Wilson  declared  on  oath,  that  the  said  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  observations  of  the  said  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  the  observations  of 
the  said  surgeons  who  had  preceded  the  said  Wil¬ 
liam  James  Erasmus  W'ilson,  was  this  said  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson, 
which  he  designated  a  discovery  that  was  not 
recorded  or  spoken  of  in  any  book  on  anatomical 
or  pathological  science,  and  was  made  by  him, 
the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson,  for  the 
first  time  on  the  occasion  of  such  post-mortem 
examination  as  aforesaid ;  and  this  deponent  fur¬ 
ther  saith,  that  this  deponent  has  spoken  to  many 
surgeons  considerably  more  eminent,  and  of  much 
more  experience  in  pathological  examinations 
than  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson, 
and  that  this  deponent  has  been  informed  by  such 
surgeons  that  the  said  supposed  discovery  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the  examination  aforesaid,  was 
wholly  erroneous  and  not  to  be  relied  on ;  and  this 
deponent  further  saith,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
surgeons  aforesaid  are  the  opinions  of  all  the 
medical  profession,  as  far  as  this  deponent 
ean  collect,  with  no  exception  that  this  depo- 
nent  is  aware  of ;  and  this  deponent  fur¬ 
ther  saith  that  this  deponent  is  informed  and 
verily  believes,  that  at  and  after  the  time  of 
making  the  examination  as  aforesaid,  the  said 
Mr.  Wilson  expressed  to  the  said  Mr.  Day,  who 
was  present  at  the  said  examination,  his  entire 
concurrence  with  the  said  Mr.  Day,  and  the  said 
F.  Reid,  and  said  J.Hall,  and  the  said  John  Warren, 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  the  said 
F.  J.  White  ;  and  this  deponent  further  saith  that 
the  said  W.  J,  E.  Wilson,  as  this  deponent  is  informed 
and  verily  believes,  was  for  a  considerable  time 
the  servant  of  the  said  coroner,  as  sub-editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  entitled  the  Lancet,  of  which 
the  said  coroner  is  proprietor  and  editor,  and  that 
as  this  deponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes 
the  said  W.J.E.Wilson,  by  means  of  the  saidLojice^ 
and  the  said  coronership,  had  incurred  many  heavy 
obligations  to  the  said  coroner,  which  in  the  belief 
and  judgment  of  this  deponent  were  calculated  to 
bias  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  said  W.  J.E. 
W'ilson  in  giving  evidence  in  the  said  inquest. 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  the  20th 
of  August  a  very  large  public  meeting  was  held 
at  Exeter-hall,  at  which,  as  this  deponent  is  in¬ 
formed  and  verily  believes,  several  private  soldiers 
of  her  Majesty’s  army  were  present,  and  that,  as 
this  deponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes,  the 
said  coroner  presided  at  such  meeting,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  persons  there  assembled  in  words  to 
the  purport  and  effect  as  is  reported  in  the  news¬ 
paper  annexed,  entitled  the  Mommy  Chronicle, 
dated  London,  that  is  to  say — 

‘“  You  hear  the  officers  constantly  exclaim  that 
no  discipline  can  be  maintained  in  the  army  un¬ 
less  the  power  of  inflicting  the  lash  is  to  be  per¬ 
petuated,  and  unless  that  infliction  every  now  and. 
then  shall  take  place.  But  when  they  are  asked, 
do  they  not  believe  that  if  another  system  were 
adopted— a  system  of  rewards  instead  of  a  system 
of  punishments— (cheers)— they  have  not  replied, 
to  itm  the  way  of  argument,  but  they  turn  upon 


their  heel  and  exclaim,  ‘  I  don’t  believe  in  its 
efficiency’— (Hear).  No;  the  truth  is,  that  they 
who  are  in  command  rejoice  in  having  that  auda¬ 
cious  power  in  their  hands— a  power  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  their  fellow. creatures,  wlio  are 
equally  as  honourable — (cheers) — equally  as  just, 
and  ec^ually  as  sensitive  as  themselves.— (Cheers).’ 
Again, — 

"  ‘  I  must  confess  I  would  verymuch  like  to  see 
it  tried  on  the  backs  of  those  parties — (cheers  and 
aughter) — and,  further,  speaking  medically,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  they  ri.chly  deserve  the  operation 
—(Cheers  and  laughter^.  But  I  will  make  an¬ 
other  appeal  to  tlie  English  public.  Why,  in  fact, 
the  authorities  are  unjust  to  the  officers.  Now,  I 
wish  to  speak  as  much  in  favour  of  the  officers  as 
of  the  men;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  if  the  practice 
is  beneficial  to  the  men,  it  also  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  officers — (Cheers  and  laughter).  It  is,  I 
think,  a  great  injustice  to  withhold  it  from  them ; 
if  the  practice  be  so  good  for  discipline,  and  so 
effectual  for  the  promotion  of  their  morals,  I 
think  the  young  officers  have  great  reason  to 
complain  that  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  it — 
(Cheers  and  laughter).’ 

Again,— 

“  ‘  The  150  lashes  inflicted  upon  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  man,  whose  death  has  been  the  cause  of 
our  meeting  here,  caused  the  application,  or 
might  have  caused  the  application,  of  upwards  of 
12,000  knots  of  the  thong  to  his  skin ;  and  look 
to  the  effect  on  a  high-spirited  horse  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  single  thong  of  only  one  knot— 
(Hear,  hear).  But  those  who  advocate  flogging 
liuman  beings  cannot  believe  those  human  beings 
have  the  feelings  of  horses ;  if  they  thought  they 
iiad  they  could  not  be  such  demons— (cheers)-^ 
as  to  support  the  infliction  of  such  a  punishment 
—(Cheers.)  The  meeting  probably  is  not  aware 
that,  under  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  has  the  power  to  grant  warrants 
to  commanding-officers  to  hold  district  courts- 
martial,  and  that  regimental  courts-martial  may 
be  held  without  a  warrant  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Now,  what  was  the  date  of  the  warrant 
under  which  White  was  punished  ?  The  26th  of 
April.  When  did  he  commit  his  offence  ?  Not 
until  the  5th  of  June— (Loud  cries  of  ‘  hear, 
hear’).  I  have  not  adverted  to  this  circumstance 
before ;  but  after  the  very  unjust  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  me— (cheers)— I  really  consider 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  adverting  to  the  circum¬ 
stance — (Cheers).  Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands 
—the  commanding-officer  of  a  regiment  has  a 
complaint  lodged  against  a  particular  man — a 
court-martial  is  held — the  commanding- officer 
names  the  president  who  is  to  sit  at  that  inquiry 
—the  person  presiding  there  is  an  individual  of 
his  nomination— (Hear,  hear).  Under  such  an 
arrangement — under  such  a  mode  of  administer¬ 
ing  justice — (hear,  hear) — I  would  like  much  to 
know  how  many  have  been  tried,  and  how  many 
have  been  acquitted — (Hear,  hear).  My  own  con¬ 
viction  is,  that  not  one  in  thirty  has  received  his 
acquittal — (Hear,  hear).  It  is  an  awful  power  for 
any  man  to  possess.  It  is  true  the  sentence  can¬ 
not  be  carried  into  effect  until  it  has  received  the 
approbation,  of  the  cominanding-officer  of  the 
district;  but  when  does  the  commanding-officqr 
disapprove  of  a  sentence  .which  has  been  passed 
by  seven  officers  , of  the  yegiment,  the  inquiry 
having  been  instituted  at  the  instigation  of  the 
commander  of  that  regiment  ?— (Hear,  hear.)'  . 

Again,—  -01  t  > 

“  ‘  In  conclusion,  the  honoura^ie,  gentleman 
called  upon  the  meeting  to  give  all  parties  a  fair 
hearing,  and  not  to  permit,  any  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  to  give  rise  to  .,  angry  feeellngs  amongst 
them.  He  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr,  Collett, 
M.P.  for  Athlone,  enclosing  five  guineas  for  John 
Matthewson,  7th  Russars— (Cheers).  Matthew- 
son,  he  conceived,  would  be  astonished  when  he 
received  the  check— (Cheers). 

“  ‘  A  Voice :  And  so  will  Colonel  Whyte— 
(Cheers). 

,  “  ‘The  Chairman;  From  the  manner  Matthewson 
acted  on  the  inquest,  I  could  not  do  otherwise 


than  believe  his  testimony  —  (cheers) ;  but  It 
seems  to  be  a  rule  with  some  persons  that,  when 
rich  men  are  examined  on  oath,  you  should  be¬ 
lieve  all  tliey  say  ;  but  that,  when  poor  men  are 
examined  on  oath,  you  should  believe  nothing 
they  say.  That  is  a  rule  on  which  I  never  acted ; 
it  is  one  on  which  I  never  will  act— (Cheers).  It 
is  one  which  I  cordially  despise ;  there  is  only 
one  thing  I  despise  more,  and  that  is  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  such  a  rule— (Cheers).  The  chairman 
proceeded  to  say,  that  both  Matthewson  and 
Cooke  ought  to  be  relieved  from  further  service 
in  that  regiment — (Hear,  hear).  It  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  Cooke,  after  giving  his  evi¬ 
dence,  and  before  the  inquiry  was  concluded,  had 
been  singled  out  from  his  comrades,  and  told  that 
he  was  all  but  perjured— (Hear,  hear).  The 
honourable  member  concluded  by  announcing  a 
contribution  from  Mr.  Luke  Hansard  of  JS20,  in 
aid  of  the  objects  of  the  society.” 

Again,- 

“  ‘  The  Rev,  Dr.  Carlisle  said  he  wished  for  some 
further  explanation  relating  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  the  chairman,  of  the  warrant  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Ciiief  being  signed  some  months  before 
the  commission  «f  the  crime  for  which  White  was 
punished.  He  wished  also  to  ask  another  question. 
On  other  inquests,  when  the  jury  had  found  that 
death  had  followed  the  infliction  of  wounds,  he 
found  that  the  coroner  had  issued  his  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  guilty  parties.  Why  had 
that  not  been  done  in  the  recent  case  ? 

“  ‘  The  Chairman  explained.  The  statement  he 
had  made  with  respect  to  the  warrant  was  this — 
That  the  warrant  under  which  White  had  been 
tried  was  dated  on  the  26th  of  April,  while  his 
offence  had  been  committed  in  June— (Hear,  hear). 
It  was  the  fact.  Although  be  had  made  no  re¬ 
mark  upon  it  before,  the  statement  had  been 
published  in  the  official  documents,  as  well  as  in 
the  newspapers.  Consequently,  it  was  a  general 
warrant  which  the  commander  held,  and  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  the  power  to  grant 
— (Groans).  It  was  the  law,  and  upon  the  law 
let  their  censure  fall.  With  respect  to  the  second 
question,  if  there  had  been  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder,  the  meeting  might  rely  upon  it  that  war¬ 
rants  would  have  been  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  parties  against  whom  the  verdict  had  been 
returned,  and  that  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
— (Cheers).  He  assured  the  meeeting  that  he 
never  had,  and  never  would,  flinch  from  what  he 
b^ieved  to  be  the  honest  discharge  of  his  duty — 
(Cheers),’ 

“  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  said  inquest,  and  in  the  month  of 
September  last,  as  this  deponent  is  informed  and 
verily  believes,  sundry  advertisements  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Lancet  and  other  newspapers,  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  view  of  raising  pe¬ 
cuniary  subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
coroner,  and  as  a  reward  to  the  said  coroner  for 
the  services  which  the  said  coroner  bad  performed 
in  reference  to  military  flogging,  by  the  manner 
in  which  be,  the  said  coroner,  had  conducted  the 
said  inquest:  and  that  this  deponent  is  informed 
and  believes  that  such  advertisements  calling  for 
subscriptions  for  such  coroner  had  the  sanction 
and  concurrence  of  the  said  coroner.  And  this 
deponent  further  saith,  that  on  the  7th  day  of 
August  last,  the  said  coroner  having  his  attention 
directed  to  the  said  second  alleged  libel  by  Craven 
Berkeley,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament,  did  there  and  then,  in  the  said 
public  assembly,  to  wit,  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  knowing  that  what  he  said  would 
.  be  reported  and  published  in  most  of  the  public 
prints,  falsely  and  maliciously  slander  this  de¬ 
ponent  in  words  to  the  purport  and  effect  as  sub¬ 
sequently  published  in  the  authorized  reports  of 
the  said  House  of  Commons,  entitled  ^  Hansard’s 
Parliamentary  Debates;’  and  publbhcd  in  column 
446,  volume  88,  of  the  third  series  of  the  said 
‘  Parliamentary  Debates,’  that  is  to  say— 

“‘The  honourable  member  (meaning  the  said 
Craven  Berkeley,  Esq.)  had  read  something, 
(meaning  part  of  the  second,  alleged  libel^  from 
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what  he  called  a  medical  work  (meaning  the  said 
Mescal  Times),  but  that  (meaning  the  said  part 
of  the  second  alleged  libel)  was  written  by  a 
stupid  lawyer  (meaning  the  defendant),  who 
knows  as  much  about  physic  as  the  honourable 
member  (meaning  the  said  Craven  Berkeley, 
£sq.)  seemed  to  know,  judging  from  the  style  in 
which  he  read  the  extract.' 

“  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  this  de¬ 
ponent  hath  been  informed  and  verily  believes  that 
the  said  E.  Wilson  has  made  more  than  twenty- 
five  post-mortem  examinations  under  the  orders  of 
the  said  coroner,  and  that  he  has  given  medical 
evidence  in  considerably  more  than  twenty-five 
inquests  held  by  the  said  coroner;  and  this  de¬ 
ponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  informed  and  verily 
believes  that  it  is  not  true  that  other  surgeons 
have  singly  and  separately  received  as  many  fees 
from  the  county  fund  of  Middlesex  for  medical 
testimony  at  inquests  as  the  said  Erasmus  Wilson ; 
and  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  in¬ 
formed  and  verily  believes  that  there  are  two 
thousand  medical  practitioners  and  upwards  in  the 
said  coroner’s  district,  and  that  the  medical  or 
surgical  practice  of  the  said  William  James  Eras¬ 
mus  Wilson  is  not  more  considerable  than  the 
average  number  of  such  surgical  and  medical 
practitioners ;  and  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  it  is  not  usual  for  coroners  to  issue  to  any 
single  surgeon  or  practitioner  so  many  orders  to 
moke  post-mortem  examinations,  as  this  deponent 
is  informed  and  believes  were  issued  by  the  said 
coroner  fd  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wil¬ 
son,  to  the  exclusion,  as  this  deponent  verily  be¬ 
lieves,  of  the  usual  medical  attendants  of  the 
subjects  of  the  said  inquests. 

“And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  this  de¬ 
ponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes  that  on 
the  14th  day  of  July  last,  the  said  coroner 
wrote  a  letter  to  William  Brent,  the  constable  of 
Heston,  ordering  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  said 
William  Brent  at  the  said  barracks,  in  which 
letter  were  the  words  following,  that  is  to  say — ‘  It 
should  be  stated  if  the  body  has  been  opened,  and 
by  whom,  and  whether  a  surgeon  has  made  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  cause  of  death';  and  this  deponent 
saith  that  he  is  informed  and  verily  believes  that 
the  said  William  Brent  did  so  proceed  to  the 
said  barracks,  and  that  the  said  William  Brent 
was  informed,  by  the  said  James  Low  Warren,  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  said  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  made  by  the  said  James  Low  W'arren, 
and  the  said  John  Hall,  and  the  said  Francis 
Reid,  together  with  the  opinions  of  the  said 
James  Low  Warren,  and  the  said  John  Hall,  and 
the  said  Francis  Reid,  touching  the  cause  of  death 
of  the  said  Frederick  James  White  ;  and  this  de¬ 
ponent  further  saith,  that  the  said  William  Brent 
immediately  communicated  to  the  said  coroner 
the  whole  of  the  information  he  had  so  gained  at 
the  said  barracks.'' 

Your  lordships  thus  find  the  coroner  making,  at  a 
public  meeting  remarks,  which  he  himself  says  hfe 
should  not  have  made,  but  for  attacks  made  on 
him  ;  he  comes  forward  and  praises  a  witness,  and 
says,  in  the  hearing  of  many  soldiers  who  werp 
present,  that  Matthewson  and  Cooke  ought  to  be 
relieved  from  public  service  in  that  regiment.  He 
comes  forward  and  enters  into  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  inquiry  hod  arisen,  the  court- 
martial  and  its  sentence,  reviews  the  inquest, 
calls  attention  to  the  testimony  which  had  thus 
been  given,  and  to  the  men  who  had  been  called 
before  him  in  his  judicial  capacity,  recommehds 
a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
discharge  of  one  of  them  from  service  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  produces  a  check  in  his  favour  which 
he  had  received  for  him,  and  which  check  was 
only  granted  on  the  ground  that  Mathewson  had 
given  evidence  on  the  inquest.  He  adverts  to 
attacks  which  he  says  have  been  made  on  him, 
and  justifies  himself  from  these  attacks.  He 
further,  my  lords;  attacks  the  writer  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  calling  him  by  contemptuous  epi¬ 
thets.  I  submit,  my  lords,  that  all  this  disentitles 
him  to  come  here  and  ask  of  your  lordships  to 
interpose  the  use  of  the  extraordinary  power  which 
resides  in  this  court.  <  . 


I  request  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  affi¬ 
davit  of  Dr.  Ueid,  an  assistant  surgeon  of  the  army. 
He  says,  that  on  the  13th  of  July  last,  Dr.  Hall, 
then  a  first-class  stafF-surgeon  of  the  army,  and  now 
Deputy-Inspector-General  of  Military  Hospitals, 
received  an  order  from  Sir  James  M'Gregor,  di¬ 
recting  him  to  be  present  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body  of  White,  who  had  died 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month;  this,  he  says,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Queen's 
army,  and  he  adds,  that  he  went  with  the 
said  John  Hall  voluntarily,  and  ex  pi’oprxo  motu, 
and  at  the  wish  of  the  regimental  surgeon.  Dr. 
Warren  performed  a  careful  examination  of  the 
body  in  presence  of  Dr.  Hall  ahd  Dr.  Warren. 

“  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  flogged  skin,  and  the 
fascire  and  muscles  immediately  underneath  the 
said  skin,  on  the  back  of  the  said  Frederick  John 
White,  he,  this  deponent,  removed  a  certain 
portion  of  the  said  skin,  and  that  this  deponent 
finding  the  said  skin  perfectly  herded,  and  the 
parts  immediately  underneath  to  have  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  sound  appearance,  gave  the  said  skin 
to  Sergeant  Potter,  the  hospital  sergeant  of  the 
said  regiment,  with  directions  that  it  should  be 
carefully  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine;  and  this  de¬ 
ponent  having,  by  strict  and  careful  examination, 
made  himself  perfectly  certain,  as  this  deponent 
believes,  as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  the  said 
Frederick  John  White,  did  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  said  examination,  in  conjunction  with  the  said 
John  Hall  and  the  said  James  Low  Warren,  sign 
a  certificate,  which  contained  the  firm  and  de¬ 
cided  opinion  of  this  deponent,  and,  as  this  de¬ 
ponent  believes,  of  the  said  John  Hall  and  the 
said  James  Low  Warren,  as  to  the  said  cause  of 
death,  which  said  certificate  was  to  the  purport 
and  effect  as  follows : — that  is  to  say— 

“  ‘  Cavalry  Barracks,  Hounslow,  July  13,1846. 

“  ‘  Having  made'a  c&reial post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  private  Frederick  White,  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane  of  the  heart ;  and  further,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  nowise  connected  with 
the  corporal  punishment  he  received  on  the  15th 
of  June  last. 

“  ‘  John  Haw-,  M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon, 
First  Class. 

“  ‘  James  Low  Warren,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
7th  Hussars. 

“  ‘  Francis  Reid,  M.D.,  Staff  Assistant- 
Surgeon.' 

“  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  or 
before  the  20th  day  of  July  last  he  received  a 
summons  from  Thomas  Wakley,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
coroners  of  Middlesex,  to  attend  an  inquest  to  be 
held  on  the  said  twentieth  day  of  J  uly,  to  give 
evidence  touching  the  death  of  the  said  Frederick 
John  White  ;  and  that  this  deponent  so  attended 
on  the  said  20th  day  of  July,  ready  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  evidence  touching  the  said  death ; 
and  that  this  deponent  is  informed  and  verily  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  said  John  Hall,  and  the  said  James 
Low  Wari-fen,  and  Horatio  Grosvenor  Day,  surgeon, 
of  Church- street,  Isleworth,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dl^ex,  khd  Dr.  M'Kinlay,  the  partner  of  the  said 
Horatio  Qrbsvenor  Day,  attended  the  said  inquest 
on  the  said  '20th  day  of  July,  and  were,  as  this 
deponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes,  ready 
and  able  to  ^ve  testimony  touching  the  death  of 
the  Said  Frederick  Jolin  White;  but  that  neither 
this  deponent  nor  the  said  John  Hall,  nor  the 
said  James  Low  Warren,  nor  the  said  Horatio 
Grosvenor  Day,  nor  the  smd  Dr;  M'Kinlay,  nor 
any  of  them,  were  called  on  or  permitted  by  the 
said  corOhei:  to  give  sUch  evidence  on  the  said  day 
of  inquest,  although,  as  this  deponent  verily  be¬ 
lieves,  sudi  evidence  would  have  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cause  of  d^ath  q{  the  said  Frederick  John 
White,  and  would  have  tended  to  quiet  the  public 
mind,  which  had  been  considerably  excited  and 
disturbed  by  many  false  reports  and  statements  as 
to' the  cause  of  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John' 
White  ;  and  this  deponent  saith,  he  was  the  more 


anxious  to  give  evidence  on  the  day  aforesaid,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  said  inquest 
on  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  held  on  15th 
day  of  July  last,  the  said  coroner,  as  this  deponent 
is  informed  and  verily  believes,  had  erroneously 
affirmed  publicly  that  the  said  skin,  removed  as 
aforeiaid  by  this  deponent,  and  left  as  aforesaid 
by  this  deponent  in  the  charge  of  the  said  Sergeant 
Potter  (having  considerably  shrunk  in  conse¬ 
quence  of|being  kept  in  such  spirits  of  wine),  was 
not  a  fifth  part  of  the  skin  so  removed,  adding 
that  the  said  circumstance  was  most  suspicious ; 
and  this  deponent  saith  that  the  said  erroneous 
statement  of  the  said  coroner,  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  public  prints,  gave  rise  to  many  false 
insinuations  and  charges  against  this  deponent, 
which  this  deponent  would  have  disproved  and 
an.swered  if  this  deponent  had  been  allowed  to 
give  evidence  on  such  20th  day  of  July,  on  which 
he  was  summoned  as  aforesaid.  And  this 
deponent  further  saith,  that  when,  in  obedience 
to  the  said  summons,  this  deponent  and  the 
aforesaid  John  Hall  presented  themselves  on 
the  said  twentieth  day  of  July  for  admission  at 
the  door  of  the  said  inquest-room,  this  deponent 
and  the  said  John  Hall  were  told  by  Inspector 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  police  having  charge  of  the 
said  door,  that  he,  the  said  Inspector  Lawrence, 
had  instructions  frond  the  said  coroner  to  exclude 
all  mCdical  witnesses  except  the  aforesaid  Horatio 
Grosvenor  Day  ;  whereupon  this  deponent  and  the 
said  John  Hall  desired  the  inspector  to  inform  the 
coroner  that  this  deponent  and  Dr.  John  Hall 
were  in  attendance,  and  requested  permission  to 
be  present  at '  thC  said  proceedings,  but  that  this 
deponent  and  the  said  Dr.  John  Hall,  on  such  mes¬ 
sages  as  aforesaid  being  conveyed,  received  from 
the  said  coroner,  as  this  deponent  was  informed  and 
verily  believes,  a  peremptory  refusal  to  such  rea¬ 
sonable  and  proper  request  by  means  of  which 
refusal  and  exclusion  this  deponent  and  the  said 
John  Hall  were,  as  this  deponent  believes,  placed 
in  a  most  unfair  position  as  regards  the  other 
witnesses ;  and  the  jury  were  taught,  as  this  de¬ 
ponent  believes,  to  look  on  this  deponent  and  the 
said  John  Hall  as  unworthy  of  confidence  or 
credit,  and  not  as  unbiassed  and  honest  witnesses, 
as  in  truth  they  were.  And  this  deponent  further 
saith  that  the  said  coroner,  as  this  deponent  is 
informed  and  verily  believes,  issued  an  order  to 
have  the  said  body  exhumed  and  examined  by  the 
said  Horatio  Grosvenor  Day,  assisted  by  William 
James  Erasmus  Wilson,  surgeon  ;  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  information  thereof,  the  said  John  Hall 
addressed  to  the  said  coroner,  as  this  deponent  is 
informed  and  verily  believes,  a  letter  of  which  the 
following  is  a  full  and  correct  copy 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  July  20, 1846. 

“‘Sir,— I  understood  from  Mr.  Day,  at  Hounslow, 
this  afternoon,  that  it  was  your  intention  to  send 
a  gentleman  down  from  town  to  examine  the  spine 
of  the  late  Frederick  White,  of  the  7th  Hussars, 
and,  as  I  feel  anxious  to  be  present  at  the  opera¬ 
tion,  I  should  be  obliged  by  your  letting  me 
know  the  time  and  place  you  have  fixed  on  for 
its  performance. 

“  ‘  I  am,  &c., 

“  ‘John  Hall,  M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon;  First  Class. 

“  ‘  To  Thos.  Wakley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &c.  &c., 

35,  Bedford- square.' 

To  which  letter  aforesaid  a  reply  was  received 
from  George  Ireland  Mills,  the  deputy-coroner  of 
the  said  coroner,  to  the  purport  and  effect  follow¬ 
ing: — 

“‘  35,  Bedford-square,  July  21,  1846. 

“  ‘  Sir, — Mr.  Wakley  being  compelled  to  leave 
home  the  moment  that  your  note,  dated  yesterday, 
reached  his  hands,  begs  me  to  acknowledge  for  him 
its  receipt,  and  to  inform  you  that,  in  consequence 
of  wiiat  transpired  in  the  course  of  yesterday,  he 
has  this  morning  deemed  it  advisable  that  the 
further  examination  of  the  body  of  Frederick 
John  White  should  be  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  instituted  the  autopsy  of 
certain  parts  of  the  corpse  in  the  two  former  in¬ 
stances,  otherwise  he  would,  with  the  utmost  wil- 
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lingness,  have  forwarded  to  you  the  information 
that  you  desire  to  receive. 

“  ‘  George  Ireland  Mills, 
Deputy- Coroner  of  Middlesex. 

“  ‘  To  Staff  Surgeon  John  Hall,  &c.  &c., 

Junior  United  Service  Club.’ 

And  the  said  John  Hall,  on  receiving  such 
notice,  as  this  deponent  is  informed  and  verily 
believes,  sent  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy,  to  the  said  coroner : — 
‘“Junior  United  Service  Club, July 21,  1846. 

"  ‘  Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  a  note  from  Mr. 
Mills,  the  deputy-coroner,  in  answer  to  mine  of 
last  night,  to  you,  in  which  he  states  that  you 
deem  it  advisable  that  the  further  examination  of 
the  body  of  Frederick  John  White  should  be 
made  in  the  absence  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  instituted  the  autopsy  of  certain  parts  of  the 
corpse  on  two  former  occasions.  On  what  grounds 
you  have  come  to  this  decision  I  cannot  say,  but,  as 
I  have  received  an  official  order  from  my  superiors 
to  be  present  at  the  examination,  which  I  am  bound 
to  obey,  I  trust  you  will  reconsider  it,  and  give  me 
the  information  I  request.  I  think,  on  reflection, 
you  will  see  that  I  am  asking  for  nothing  but 
what  in  common  justice  I  am  entitled  to,  con¬ 
sidering  the  extraordinary  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  public  prints  to  create  a 
prejudice  and  clamour  in  this  particular  case. 

“  ‘  I  am,  &c., 

“John  Hall,  M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon,  1st  Class. 
“  ‘  To  Thomas  Wakley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &c.  &c., 

Coroner  for  Middlesex.’ 

To  which  reply  of  the  said  John  Hall,  the 
said  John  Hall  received  an  answer,  as  this  de¬ 
ponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes,  from  the 
said  coroner,  again  peremptorily  refusing  the  said 
request;  and  this  deponent  saith,  that  he  and  the 
said  John  Hall,  having  further  received  an  order 
from  the  said  Sir  James  M'Gregor,  Bart.,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  :  that  is  to  say, — 

“  ‘  Army  Medical  Department,  July  21,  1846. 

“  Gentlemen, — It  being  expe9ted  that  a  further 
post-mortem  examination  will  take  place  of  the 
recent  case  in  the  7th  Hussars,  at  Hounslow,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  be  present  on  the 
occasion  in  your  professional  character  as  medi¬ 
cal  officers  of  the  army. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c., 

(Signed)  “  ‘  J.  M'Gregor, 

Director-General. 

To  Dr.  Hall,  Staff  Surgeon,  First  Class,  and 
Dr.  F,  Reid,  Staff  Assist.  Surgeon.’ 
presented  themselves  at  the  churchyard  of  Hes¬ 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  showed  the 
order  of  the  said  Sir  James  M'Gregor  to  one  of 
several  constables,  who  were  on  duty  at  the  same 
churchyard,  and  desired  admission  to  witness  the 
examination  of  the  body,  which  was  there  being 
proceeded  with  ;  that  such  admission  was  peremp¬ 
torily  refused,  and  that  orders,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  correct  and  full  copies,  were  shown  to 
this  deponentj  and  of  which  full  and  correct  copies 
thereof  were  taken  by  this  deponent— that  is  to 
say,  viz. 

“  ‘  35,  Bedford-square,  July  21,  1846. 

“‘Mr.  Brent, — Take  the  enclosed  order  to  the 
persons  addressed  therein,  and  inform  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Trimmer  and  churchwardens,  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  surgeon,  will  be  at  the  churchyard 
at  eleven  o’clock  exactly,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
July  22nd,  to  make  his  inspection  of  the  body; 
and  that  the  corpse  must  be  removed  from  the 
coffin,  and  open  for  his  examination  by  that 
hour. 

“  ‘  No  person  whatever,  but  Mr.  Day,  who  Mr. 
Wilson  will  bring  with  him,  must  be  present  with 
Mr.  Wilson  when  he  examines  the  body.  Con¬ 
sequently,  no  notice  whatever  is  to  be  given  to 
any  regimental  or  other  medical  officer,  a^  to  the 
day  and  hour  of  the  inspection.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
orders  to  exclude  every  person  but  Mr.  Day,  un¬ 
less  it  be  some  person  to  assist  with  a  bucket, 
water,  sponge,  &c. 

(Signed)  “  ‘  Geo.  J.  Mills, 

Deputy-coroner. 

To  the  Parish  Constable  of  Heston.' 


“  Extract  from  Mr.  Wilson’s  instructions  from 
the  coroner : — 

“‘The  coroner  gives  directions  that  no  medical 
gentleman,  but  you  and  Mr.  Day,  shall  attend 
your  examination. 

“  ‘  This  is  peremptory,  and  your  authority  for 
excluding  all  others.’ 

And  this  deponent  verily  believes  that  such  ex¬ 
clusion  of  this  deponent  and  the  said  John  Hall 
made  the  medical  evidence  subsequently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  said  jury,  partial,  equivocal,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  doubt  and  fallacy,  and  was  the  more 
likely  to  prejudice  the  testimony  and  repute  of 
this  deponent  and  the  said  John  Hall,  before  the 
said  jury  and  with  the  public,  inasmuch  as  the 
said  coroner  had  declared  at  the  said  inquest,  as 
this  deponent  is  informed  and  verily  believes,  and 
as  the  public  prints  had  widely  and  generally  re¬ 
ported,  that  the  military  authorities  might  appoint 
a  medical  gentleman  to  be  present  at  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  to  be  made  on  the  said 
Frederick  John  White,  subsequently  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  made  by  this  deponent,  and  the  said 
James  Low  Warren,  and  the  said  John  Hall,  to 
which  medical  officer  so  attending  such  sub¬ 
sequent  examination,  by  order  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  every  facility  would  be  given 
by  the  said  coroner.  And  this  deponent  fur¬ 
ther  saith,  that  though  he  was  in  no  way 
whatever  answerable  for  any  of  the  circumstances 
causing,  or  alleged  as  causing,  the  death  of  the 
said  Frederick  John  White,  and  had  no  wish  or 
intention  to  conceal  or  misstate  any  fact  or  opinion 
within  his  knowledge  likely  to  elucidate  such 
cause  of  death,  this  deponent  was  nevertheless 
treated  by  the  said  coroner  at  the  sittings  of  the  said 
inquest,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  July  last,  and  the 
said  3rd  day  of  August  last,  with  rudeness  and  con¬ 
tumely ;  was  directly,  and  before  the  court  and  jury, 
addressed  in  language  by  the  said  coroner  calcu¬ 
lated  and,  as  this  deponent  believes,  intended  to 
prevent  the  full  statement  by  this  deponent  of  his 
professional  and  deliberate  opinions  on  the  cause 
of  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  and 
was  compelled  by  the  said  coroner  to  put  certain 
inquiries  which  this  deponent  wished  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson, 
not  through  the  said  coroner  or  his  deputy,  as 
this  deponent  requested,  wished,  and  expected, 
but  through  the  attorney  of  the  officers  of  the 
said  7th  Regiment  of  Hussars;  by  which  proceed¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  by  many  other  proceedings  of  the 
said  coroner,  the  jury  and  the  public  were  likely 
to  infer,  and  were,  as  this  deponent  verily  believes, 
desired  by  the  said  coroner  to  infer,  that  this  de¬ 
ponent  was  retained  on  behalf  of  the  said  officers, 
and  not  an  independent  witness,  attending  by  the 
summons  of  the  said  coroner.  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  he  hath  read  certain  alleged 
libels  on  the  said  coroner,  published  in  the 
Medical  Times  of  the  2nd  day  of  August  last ;  and 
this  deponent  verily  believes  that  the  term,  ‘  farci¬ 
cal  impersonation  of  judgeship,’  is  true  as  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  said  coroner  during  the  said 
inquest,  and  that  the  charge  of  ‘bullying  wit¬ 
nesses  ’  made  in  the  said  alleged  libels  is  true, 
both  as  regards  this  deponent  and  as  regards  the 
said  John  Hall  and  the  said  Francis  Reid,  other 
medical  witnesses  examined  at  the  inquest,  except 
the  said  William  James  Erasmus  Wilson;  and 
that  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  this  de¬ 
ponent  firmly  believes  that  there  was  a  strong 
bias  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  said  coroner 
against  certain  officers  of  the  said  7th  Regiment 
of  Hussars,  who  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be, 
connected  with  a  certain  military  flogging  re¬ 
ceived,  as  this  deponent  is  informed  and  believes, 
by  the  said  Frederick  John  White,  twenty-six 
days  before  the  death  of  the  said  Frederick  John 
White;  and  this  deponent  verily  believes  that  the 
said  coroner  did,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  said 
inquest,  show  an  undue  bias  and  anxiety  to  crimi¬ 
nate  the  said  parties,  and  to  damage  them  as  well 
as  this  deponent  and  the  said  John  Hall  in  the 
estimation  of  the  said  jury  and  the  public  gene¬ 
rally  ;  and  that  this  deponent  verily  believes  and 
affirms,  that  during  the  sittings  of  the  said  in- 


quest,  held  on  the  said  27th  day  of  July  last, 
and  the  said  3rd  day  of  AugUNt  last,  the  said 
inquest-room  was  more  like  a  playhouse  than  a 
court  of  judicial  investigation ;  that  there  were 
frequent  and  repeated  exhibitions  of  laughter  and 
indecorum  in  the  said  court,  and  that  such  exhi¬ 
bitions  arose,  as  this  deponent  verily  believes, 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  facetious  manner 
and  droll  gestures,  as  well  as  from  the  free  and 
frequent  jests  and  levities,  of  the  said  coroner.’’ 

Then,  my  lords,  we  have  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Day,  of  Isleworth,  the  surgeon  appointed  by  the 
jury.  He  states  that,  on  the  15th  of  July,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  the  coroner  to  make  &  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  White,  and 
was  instructed  by  the  coroner  to  pay  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  skin  of  the  back,  a  part  of  which  was 
said  to  be  missing ;  that,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
M'Kinlay,  his  partner,  he  made  such  examination, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  said  skin,  and  the 
parts  immediately  beneath  it,  and  by  such  exa¬ 
mination  he  arrived  at  decided  conclusion  as  to 
the  cause  of  death ;  and  that  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  agreement  with  that  of  Drs.  Warren, 
Reid,  and  Hall.  He  further  says,  “  that  he  was 
present  at  the  inquest,  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
knew  of  the  exclusion  of  Drs.  Warren,  Hall,  and 
Reid,  from  the  court,  and  believes  that  such  ex¬ 
clusion  was  inexpedient  and  calculated  to  injure 
the  completeness  of  the  medical  evidence  as  to  the 
cause  of  death,’’  He  further  says,  he  has  read  the 
affidavit  of  Thomas  Wakley,  sworn  at  Ipswich, 
in  this  case,  and  “  that  it  was  upon  a  direct  inter¬ 
rogation  from  the  said  Thomas  Wakley,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  that  he,  this  deponent,  informed  the 
said  coroner  that  he  had  not  examined  the  spine 
of  the  body  ;  and  this  deponent  further  says,  that 
he  did  not,  as  in  the  affidavit  of  Thomas  Wakley 
is  alleged,  say  that  he  had  not  examined  the  back 
of  Frederick  John  White ;  and  further,  deponent 
says,  that  in  reply  to  an  interrogation  from  the 
coroner,  that  he  told  the  said  coroner  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  examination  of  the  spine  wholly  un¬ 
necessary  and  useless,  and  that  the  body  was  in 
such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  the  state  of 
the  spine  could  furnish  no  anatomical  guidance 
to  the  cause  of  death.  And  this  deponent 
says  further,  that  the  insinuation  in  the  affi¬ 
davit  of  Thomas  Wakley,  that  the  jury  had  no 
confidence  in  the  deponent  on  account  of  his 
alleged  connection  with  certain  of  the  military  con- 
ceriied,  and  with  the  neighbourhood,  is,  as  he  be¬ 
lieves,  unfounded  and  erroneous.  And  further, 
this  deponent  saith,  that  on  the  16th  of  July,  he 
was  desired  by  the  coroner  to  make  a  further  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  body,  and  was  informed  by  the 
coroner  that  a  surgeon  from  London  would  be  sent 
down  to  assist  him  in  such  exaniination;and  further, 
this  deponent  says  that  he  was  present  at  such 
further  examination  and  assisted  the  said  surgeon, 
J.  E.  Wilson,  and  that  this  deponent  was  aware  of 
the  exclusion  of  Drs.  Hall  and  Refid,  and  that  such 
exclusion,  in  his  opinion,  was  inexpedient  and 
calculated  to  prevent  the  said  coroner  and  jury 
from  obtaining  full  and  satisfactory  evidence 
touching  the  cause  of  death,  and  that,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  such  further  examination,  the  said  J.  E. 
Wilson  expressed  a  concurrence  of  opinion  with 
this  deponent  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  that 
this  deponent, remembering  such  circumstance,  was 
exceedingly  surprised  at  the  sitting  of  the  jury, 
July  27,  to  hear  the  opinion  then  expressed  by  the 
said  W.  J.  E,  Wilson  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and 
that  when  examined  by  the  said  coroner  on  the 
27th  of  July,  he  was  examined  touching  the 
results  of  the  first  post-mortem  examination,  and 
not  as  to  the  result  of  the  second,  until  subsequently 
called  upon  by  Mr.  Clarke,  the  attorney  for  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  to  give  such  evidence  ; 
and  this  deponent  saith  further,  that  Drs.  Hall, 
Warren,  and  Reid,  were  not  treated  with  such 
courtesy  as  in  his  opinion  was  due  to  medical 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice.’’ 

This,  my  lords,  is  the  affidavit  of  the  surgeon 
appointed  by  the  jury,  and  who  ought  to  have 
been  examined  on  the  20th  July;  but  the  coroner 
looked  outfor  Bnother,and,  when  the  jury  sat  again, 
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never  examined  Mr.  Day  about  the  last  examina¬ 
tion  made  with  Mr.  Wilson,  but  about  the  first. 
Mr.  Day  also  points  out  Mr.  Wilson’s  concurrence 
with  him  and  the  military  medical  officers  at  the 
close  of  the  examination.  He  is,  my  lords,  an 
impartial  man,  residing  at  Isleworth  ;  he  was  the 
nominee  of  the  jury,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  receive  his  statement  as  that  of  an  un¬ 
biassed  witness,  (a) 

Having  read  the  affidavits,  I  will,  with  your 
lordships’  permission,  give  an  account  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  very  shortly.  The  private  soldier,  F.  J.  White, 
dies  in  the  hospital,  at  Hounslow ;  two  medical 
officers  are  sent  down,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  army  in  such  cases,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  regimental  surgeon  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  deceased  in  his  illness,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  death  was  not  connected 
as  its  consequence,  or,  indeed,  had  anything 
at  all  to  do  with  it.  The  coroner  is  put  in 
motion  by  some  private  individuals,  and  he  says 
that  he  was  unaware  of  the  certificate  which  had 
been  given  by  those  officers  who  had  examined 
the  body,  and  that  he  gave  directions  to  the  con¬ 
stable  Brent  to  see  if  there  had  been  any 
mortem  examination  made  of  the  body,  and  what 
had  been  the  result ;  and  he  says,  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  officers  who  made  the  post-mortem 
was  unknown  to  him  to  July  27.  Now,  my  lords, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  the  Honourable  Fox  Maule, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  publicly  stated 
that  a  certificate  had  been  sent  up  by  the  medical 
officers  alluded  to,  and  that  their  opinion  was, 
unanimously,  that  the  punishment  had  nothing  at 
at  all  to  do  with  the  death ;  this  statement  was  in 
all  the  newspapers,  and  yet  the  coroner  says  he 
did  not  know  that  opinion.  Then,  my  lords,  look 
at  the  proceedings  :  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
of  the  jury,  instead  of  proceeding  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  examining  the  sur¬ 
geon  who  had  attended  the  deceased  up  to  the 
time  of  death,  and  then,  in  case  of  dissatis- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  appointing  another, 
the  first  step  he  takes,  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
jury,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  act  of  Par¬ 
liament  regulating  such  inquries,  and  he  proceeds 
to  suggest  that  they  should  nominate  some  one 
to  conduct  such  post-mortem  examination  —  some 
one  else;  which  course,  Isubmit  to  your  lordships, 
was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  -  outset  the  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  all  present, 
that  the  military  medical  officers— one  of  whom 
had  attended  deceased  in  his  dying  moments,  and 
the  other  two  had  with  the  first  conducted  a 
post-mortem  examination— were  not  to  be  relied 
on  ;  and  so,  my  lords,  we  find  the  jury  nominating 
a  person,  Mr.  Day,  whom  they  knew,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  once  to  the  examination.  The  inquest  is 
adjourned  to  the  20th  of  July,  without  hearing 
evidence  on  that  day  ;  the  medical  witnesses,  Drs. 
Reid,  Hall,  and  Warren,  were  present  at  the  door 
ready  to  give  evidence,  and  asked  to  be  admitted, 
but  he  issues  orders  for  the  military  medical  officers 
to  be  excluded  even  from  being  present.  This 
was  a  public  court,  from  which  no  one  of  your 
lordships  would  have  excluded  witnesses ;  nor  is 
any  cause  assigned  for  such  exclusion.  Was  it 
just  to  exclude  these  gentlemen,  who  knew  the 
facts  of  the  case,  lest  their  testimony  should 
alter  the  impression  of  the  court?  It  was  not 
only  indiscreet,  but  unjust  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  stamp  these  men,  of  the  highest  respectability, 
with  odium,  lest  what  should  be  said  by  them  should 
produce  effect  on  the  convictions  of  the  jury.  They 
stand  at  the  door,  they  pray  admission — it  is  re¬ 
fused  ;  Mr.  Day,  who  was  nominated  by  the  jury, 
cannot  welt  be  refused;  but  instead  of  proceeding 
with  medical  evidence,  the  coroner  begins  asking 
subtile  questions  of  Mr.  Day,  and  ascertains  there 
is  something  to  which  he  can  take  exception. 
“  Have  you,”  he  says,  “  Mr.  Day,  examined  the 


(a)  There  was  also  another  affidavit  of  Dr.  War¬ 
ren,  verifying  the  statements  of  Dr.  lieid,  and 
swearing  further  that  Dr.  Warren  and  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  gave  the  coroner  every  facility  and 
aid  in  properly  carrying  on  the  inques+; 


spine?”  “No,”  said  Mr.  Day;  “you  said  the 
muscles ;  the  spine  is  not  essential ;  it  is  of  no  use 
examining  the  spine,  the  body  is  in  such  a  state 
of  decomposition  that  it  is  impossible  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  spine  can  furnish  us  with  the  cause 
of  death ;  the  weather  being  hotter  than  has 
been  known  for  many  years,  so  great  has  been 
the  decomposition  of  the  body  that  the  spine 
cannot  now  be  examined  with  any  effect.”  Upon 
this,  the  coroner,  seeing  that  the  evidence  all 
looks  one  way,  instead  of  examining  those  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  there,  and  whom  he  should  have 
examined,  or  in  proceeding  according  to  the  act, 
he  goes  to  one  who,  if  not  his  own  pupil,  had  been 
sub-editor  of  his  paper,  the  Lancet,  and  gets  him 
down  to  make  a  third  examination.  Of  course, 
from  this  he  cannot  exclude  Mr.  Day;  but  that 
Mr.  Day  should  not  stand  in  much  competition 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  he  asks  the  latter,  at  the  inquest 
(just  as  we  here,  my  lords,  would  examine  a 
witness  whose  repute  we  would  wish  to  set  up), 
the  long  list  of  his  titles, —  the  names  of  his 
books ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  favours 
the  court  with  a  list  of  the  titles  of  his 
books  (at  first  he  forgot  their  names), 
which  he  is  happy  to  say  are  out  of  print. 
The  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  the  de¬ 
ceased  in  illness,  and  made  the  first  post-mortem 
examination,  were  excluded  from  this  third  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  body ;  two  of  them  had  orders  to 
be  present,  and  made  application  for  admis¬ 
sion,  but  it  was  refused,  and,  besides  Mr.  Wilson, 
only  Mr.  Day  was  present.  In  vain  the  request 
of  Dr.  Hall  was  urged.  “  Ij;  is  of  no  use,”  says 
the  coroner,  “  I  cannot  exclude  Mr.  Day, 
but  I  will  you.”  Why  is  this,  my  lords  ? 
Why  should  not  these  officers  be  present? 
On  the  ground  that  they  were  so  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  inquiry,  they  should  have  been 
admitted  not  only  on  the  inquest,  but  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  itself.  This  exclusion  deprived  them 
of  all  opportunity  of  correcting  Mr.  Wilson's 
statements  of  facts ;  but  is  the  interest  these 
men  feel  in  the  inquiry  a  reason  why  gentlemen 
bearing  her  Majesty’s  commission  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  judicial  inquiry  ?  My  lords,  I  say 
not  only  was  this  exclusion  inexpedient,  and  this 
preference  of  witnesses  improper,  but  I  may  go 
one  step  further,  and  ask,  not  only  whether  such 
partial  evidence  was  not  the  effect  produced,  but 
whether  that  was  not  the  intention  ?  It  seems  to 
me  in  such  utter  violation  of  what  a  judicial 
officer  in  his  senses  should  do,  that  I  cannot  help 
saying,  with  great  submission  to  your  lordships, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  motive  for  such 
conduct. 

Another  fact,  which  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  is, 
that  after  the  first  examination  of  the  body  by 
Mr,  Day  and  Mr.  Wilson,  they  perfectly  agreed  in 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  that  so  far 
from,  at  that  time,  making  any  new  discovery, 
Mr.  Wilson  stated  his  agreement  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  officers  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  I  wnll  not 
trouble  your  lordships  with  his  evidence,  but  we 
know  what  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Reid  say 
as  to  this  fact,  that  the  flogging  could  not  be  the 
cause  of  death.  It  is  not  alwayswe  can  tell  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  death ;  but  here  disease  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  pleura  were  of  themselves  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  it,  while  the  superficies  of  the  back 
was  healed,  and  the  muscles  and  the  other  parts 
beneath  were  in  that  state  in  which  the  medical 
witnesses  say  they  were.  Again,  we  may  suppose 
that,  if  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  had  not 
been  anticipated,  the  jury  would  have  come  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion  to  that  to  which  they  arrived. 
Here  was  Dr.  Warren  who  attended  at  the  death, 
and  he  could  have  given  evidence  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  ;  but,  says  the  coroner,  “  I  shall  have  to 
charge  the  jury  presently  about  the  cause  of 
death,”  and  he  does  not  have  him  sworn.  Dr. 
Reid  says,  I  wished  to  put  some  questions  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  great  importance  as  to  the  cause  of 
death;  but  the  coroner  refuses  to  put  them,  and 
leaves  him  to  have  them  put  through  the  attorney 
of  the  officers,  thus  connecting  him  with  them  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  Insteadof  examining  the  medical 


witnesses  on  the  20th  of  July,  as  he  might  have 
done,  he  postponed  it  till  the  27th,  keeping  alive 
the  excitement  and  ferment  of  the  public  mind, 
adjourning  the  court,  although  the  witnesses  were 
present  and  ready  to  give  evidence.  Why  is  this, 
but  to  get  down  a  surgeon  who  is  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  one  who  was  open  to  views  like 
himself,  who  should  examine  the  body  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  officers,  and,  by  representing  the 
medical  officers  as  persons  having  interest  in  the 
trial,  so  do  away  with  the  effect  of  their  evidence, 
and  so  sweep  the  floor  of  all  such  evidence  as  did 
not  agree  with  his  views. 

He  also,  my  lords,  when  all  this  conduct  had 
been  remarked  on,  goes  to  a  public  meeting, 
within  a  few  days  of  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry, 
and  makes  an  inflammatory  speech,  attacks  whole 
classes,  and  defends  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
others  ;  bears  testimony  to  the  good  conduct  and 
deserts  of  some  of  the  witnesses ;  hands  in  a 
cheque  for  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  says  there, 
that  his  discharge  from  service  in  the  regiment 
ought  to  be  procured  ;  remarks  on  the  court- 
martial,  on  the  conduct  of  the  commanding- 
officer  of  the  district,  and  speaks  degradingly  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  says  many  of  them 
are  indifferent  to  human  life,  and  deserving  of 
punishment  themselves.  All  this,  I  submit,  dis¬ 
entitles  him  to  your  lordships’  interposition  ;  he 
has,  I  contend,  shown  strong  bias  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  this  inquiry  ;  lie  has  exposed  seve¬ 
ral  other  persons  to  great  hardship  and  injustice, 
whom  he  should  have  rather  protected ;  he  has 
made  some  remarks  on  individuals  in  public,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  this  inquest  and 
the  alleged  libel.  When,  too,  upon  one  public 
occasion,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  said 
alleged  libel,  he  alluded  to  its  author  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  contempt.  It  is  not  a  question  whether 
the  allegations  in  the  libel  may  or  may  not  have 
gone  too  far  in  this  instance,  but  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  has  conducted  himself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
terference  of  this  court.  A  public  officer  is  not 
idly  to  have  motives  imputed  to  him,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  subject  to  public-  observation, 
and  I  think  no  one  can  say,  looking  at  all  the 
circumstances,  and  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
inquest,  that  Mr.  Wakley’s  conduct  is  not  fairly 
open  to  inquiry  and  discussion.  When  a  public 
officer  commits  indiscretions  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  no  one,  I  hope,  will  say  that  his  con¬ 
duct  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  the  press ;  and, 
though  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  motives  imputed 
to  Mr.  Wakley  can  be  sustained,  I  think  still  that 
your  lordships  will  see  that  he  has  stepped  out  of 
his  duty.  It  seems  strange  that  one  who  has 
wielded  the  Lawet  for  so  many  years  so 
unscrupulously  should  himself  be  so  thin- 
skinned  as  to  be  offended  when  his  own 
behaviour  is  the  subject  of  remark.  I  think 
that,  when  your  lordships  shall  have  looked  at  his 
conduct  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  exercised  his  judicial  functions,  your 
lordships  will  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  case 
for  your  lordships’  interposition. 

Mr.  Ballantine  rose  and  said — I  shall,  my  lords, 
endeavour  to  avoid  going  over  the  ground  which 
ray  learned  friend  has  so  ably  trodden,  and  con¬ 
fine  my  remarks  to  the  remaining  points.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  your  lordships  that  there 
are  certain  rules  laid  down,  from  which  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  this  court  to  depart  when  called  on 
to  exercise  its  extraordinary  power  in  these  cases, 
and  I  say  that  a  person  coming  into  this  court  for 
such  a  purpose  must  not  have  taken  the  same 
into  his  own  hands,  or  sought  irregular 
remedies.  He  must  also  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands,  and  tell  his  tale  truly, 
and  not  keep  back  any  part;  but,  if  this  is 
not  done,  your  lordships  have  considered  it  not 
proper  to  exercise  such  power.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  refer  your  lordships  to  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Denman  in  “  The  Queen  u.  the  Nottingham 
Journal^'  reported  in  the  9th  Dowling  Reports.  In 
that  case  it  appeared  that  the  person  who  applied  for 
a  criminal  information  had  written  a  letter  to  an- 
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other  journal  on  the  subject,  and  the  court  held 
that  that  was  a  ground  for  the  refusal  of  the  rule. 
The  applicant  in  that  case,  niy  lords,  has  done 
more  than  is  necessary  to  deny  tlie  charge,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  court, 
made  attacks  upon  other  parlies,  and  has  thus  dis¬ 
entitled  himself  to  any  protection  from  your  lord- 
ships  under  that  rule.  Mr.  Cockburn  has  referred 
to  a  speech  made  by  the  applicant,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cast  contempt  on  the  writer  of  the 
articles  complained  of,  and  your  lordships  know 
that  there  is  no  way  so  eflPective  of  doing  this  as 
by  showing  that  the  person  spoken  of  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks  or  writes; 
and  this,  I  submit,  is  a  ground  on  which  he  has 
placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  your  lordships' 
accustomed  exercise  of  interposition. 

The  second  part  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your 
lordships’  attention  is,  the  way  in  which  he  has 
sworn  his  affidavit :  this  he  has  done  with  much 
ingenuity,  and  in  a  manner  intended  to  leave 
in  great  uncertainty  important  facts  connected 
with  the  subject.  I  beg  your  lordships  to  notice 
that  he  was  charged  with  acting  rather  with  a 
political  view  than  as  a  judge  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty;  and  it  is  suggested  in  the  libel  that  he 
was  so  connected  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  to  render  his 
preference  of  Mr.  Wilson  suspected.  Mark  the 
way  in  which  he  met  this  part  of  the  allegation, 
for  It  has  much  to  do  with  the  fairness  of  his 
statement,  and,  therefore,  with  his  right  to  your 
lordships  interference.  He  refers  to  the  number  of 
times  at  which  he  has  employed  Mr.  Wilson  to 
md.Vt  2MsUmortcm  examinations,  and  he  states  in 
a  gross  sum  what  he  might  have  paid,  not,  my 
lords,  for  post-mortem,  fees,  but  for  post-mortem 
fees  and  evidence;  but  your  lordships  will  re- 
member  that  there  is  a  schedule,  in  which  a  scale 
of  fees  is  given,  and  that  the  sura  was  fixed  at  one 
guinea  to  a  medical  man  for  giving  evidence,  and 
^o  guineas  for  making  a p>ost-mortcm  examination. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  should  always 
be  a  examination,  and  a  case  of  evi- 

dence ;  the  medical  man  e.xamined  must  always 
be  the  one  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  case  ;  the  payment  of  the  fees  would  then  not 
be  at  tlie  'option  of  the  coroner,  but  the  per¬ 
son  receiving  the  same  would  be  that  one  who 
happened  to  know  the  case,  which  was  per¬ 
fectly  accidental.  I  submit  to  your  lordships 
that  this  combination  of  different  matters  is  cal- 
culated  to  give  a  false  impression  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  had  disposed  of  the  patronage  given  him 
by  ms  office ;  it  is  only  when  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  IS  made  that  the  disposal  of  the  fee  was  in 

e  ^roners ;  and,  as  it  had  been  remarked  that 
Mr.  E.  W  ilson  was  so  often  in  requisition,  the  pro¬ 
fession  naturally  looked  on  it  as  unfair,  and  this 
will  explain  the  phrase,  ambulatory  post-mortem 
man.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  there  was 
any  corrupt  division  of  the  profits.  Mr.  W'akley 
has  sworn  that  he  has  paid  ^1,400  for  fees,  and 
then  says  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  had  from  him 
twenty-five  post-mortem  fees.  Your  lordships  will, 
perhaps,  see  a  hidden  meaning  in  this.  Probably 
a  large  proportion  of  this  ^1,400  consisted  of  fees 
for  giving  evidence,  over  which  the  coroner  had 
no  control,  and  all  that  has  ever  been  paid  by  Mr. 
Wakky  for  post-mortem  fees  may,  for  anything 
Tt  appeared,  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 

Mr.  \V  ilson,  and  may  all  have  been  paid  withi" 
the  last  six  months.  I  think  this  is  a  mos 
Jesuitical  way  of  stating  the  matter  in  Mr.  Wak 
ley  s  affidavit. 

The  Attorncy-General :  My  learned  friend  i 
now  in  effect  reiterating  the  charge  which  ha 
been  disclaimed. 

Lord  Denman :  I  should  not  have  thought  thi 
quite  the  thing,  I  confess. 

Mr.  Ballantine:  My  lord,  I  am  not  repeating  wha 
has  been  disclaimed,  but  only  commenting  on  Mi 
wakley  s  answer,  and  comparing  it  with  the  fact: 
to  show  that  he  has  not  made  an  open  statemeii 

nni!,u  there  are  othe 

points  to  which  I  must  call  your  lordships’  at 

tention ;  you  will  perceive  that  five  medical  me: 
were  of  opinion  that  White’s  death  was  not  in  con 


sequence  of  the  punishment  which  he  received, 
but  that  on  the  opinion  of  one  surgeon  the 
verdict  is  returned.  I  submit,  you  cannot  grant 
this  rule  unless  the  applicant  comes  into  court 
entirely  free  from  blame ;  and  I  submit  to  your 
lordships,  that  it  is  not  whether  the  libel 
is  wholly  proved  or  not,  but  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  coroner  entitles  him  to  the 
rule.  I  point  your  lordships  to  the  meet- 
ing  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  speech  which  the 
coroner  made  there,  and  ask  you  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  court,  he  has  acted  altogether  as 
he  should  have  done,  to  be  in  a  position  to  ask 
for  this  rule  ?  It  is  well  known  to  your  lordships, 
that  in  this  country  so  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  court,  on  an  ap- 
plication  for  criminal  information,  that  persons 
coming  here  for  protection,  are  frequently  so  sa- 
tisfied  with  the  impression  which  that  judgment 
carries  with  it,  as  to  carry  the  case  no  further. 
Your  opinion  pronounced  here  has  the  weight  of 
a  judgment  after  a  full  trial ;  and  there  is  no  gua- 
rantce,  or,  indeed,  likelihood,  that  Mr.  Wakley,  if 
you  grant  him  this  rule,  will  ever  go  to  a  jury, 
when  he  would  himself  have  to  appear  in  the  wit¬ 
ness-box.  And,  feeling  the  vast  importance  of  the 
experienced  judgment  of  your  lordships,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  the  defendants  have  been 
anxious  that  your  lordships  should  decide  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  have  filed  for 
your  lordships’  assistance  a  full  report  of  the 
whole  inquest.  Your  lordships  w'ill  not 
sanction  that  a  judge  shall  say,  that  such  and 
such  witnesses  will  not  satisfy  him,  and  to  ap- 
point  another  per^n  to  examine  the  body,  and 
then  another,  instead  of  receiving  the  testimony 
provided  by  them.  I  have  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  coroner  with  respect  to  the  state¬ 
ment  he  made,  that  a  portion  of  the  skin  had 
been  removed,  which  statement  was  positively 
made  before  evidence  was  received.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  inquest,  and  when  he  comes  to  sum 
up,  he  says  that  he  was  mistaken. 

Lord  Denman  :  Do  you  complain  of  that,  Mr. 
Ballantine } 

Mr.Ballantine  :  Not  at  all,  my  lord ;  but, during 
the  interval  between  making  such  statement  and 
its  retractation,  it  had  done  much  harm.  He  states 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  a  supposition  ;  this  statement  was 
calculated  to  produce  a  strong  impression,  both 
on  the  mind  of  the  public  and  the  jury,  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  character  of  the  medical  officers  who 
had  made  the  first  post-mortem  examination. 
Then,  at  the  meeting  of  the  inquest,  held  after  Mr. 
Day’s  first  examination  of  the  body,  Mr.  Wakley 
swears  that  he  did  not  hear  Mr.  Day’s  evidence, 
in  consequence  of  a  casual  observation  which 
fell  from  Mr.  Day,  that  he  had  not  ex¬ 
amined  the  spine ;  whereas  Mr.  Day  says  that  it 
was  the  muscles  of  the  back  which  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  to  examine,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
say  that  he  had  drawn  any  conclusions  from  the 
state  of  the  spine  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  But 
Mr.  Wakley  says  that  Mr.  Day  had  not  examined 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  Mr.  Day  swears  most 
distinctly  that  he  did  examine  the  muscles  of  the 
tmek  ;  and  further,  tliat  not  one  word  was  said  at 
the  first  meeting,  after  Mr.  Day  had  examined  the 
body,  by  Mr.  Day,  concerning  the  muscles  of  the 
tmek,  except  in  answer  to  divers  inquiries  made  by 
the  coroner,  which  questions  he  asked  before  swear¬ 
ing  him  to  give  evidence.  If  your  lordships  look  to 
the  summing  up  at  this  inquest,  you  will  find  that, 
although  u  appears  to  be  very  calm,  it  is  yet  cal¬ 
culated  to  conduct  the  minds  of  the  jury  to  a 
conclusion  favourable  to  his  own  views.  He  says, 

Gentlemen,  this  case  has  occupied  so  long  a  time, 
and  so  many  irrelevant  matters  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  that  1  must  ask  you  to  confine  yourselves 
solely  to  the  evidence  before  you.  This  is  a  case 
in  which  it  is  important  that  you  should  divest 
your  minds  of  all  foreign  matter.”  He  then  says, 

ibis  case  will  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  wish  to 
evade  the  justice  of  the  law.”  My  lords,  in  this 
case  there  lias  been  no  attempt  to  evade  the  hands 
of  justice.  He  tells  them  that,  if  there  was  nothing 


wrong,  there  was  nothing  to  fear;  that  when  they 
first  saw  the  body,  the  skin  was  much  smaller, 
and  that  that  had  given  rise  to  a  supposition  which 
there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  correct. 
This  explanation,  my  lords,  was  notgiven  at  the 
time  when  the  libel  was  published,  and  theimpres- 
sion  made  by  it  was  in  the  writer’s  mind.  Mr.  Wak- 
ley  tells  the  jury  that  the  examination.madeby  the 
staff-surgeons  was  partial,  and  yet  he  swears  he 
did  not  know  at  the  time  what  were  the  opinions 
of  these  staff-surgeons,  although  he  says  that  the 
examinations  are  partial,  and  speaks  of  some  one 
completing  the  e.xamination.  I  will  not  trouble 
your  lordships  further  with  any  minute  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  proceedings.  At  a  time  when  a  great 
public  feeling  was  raised  no  doubt  the  mind  of  the 
writer  may  have  been  excited,  as  was  that  of  any 
man  who  took  any  interest  in  public  matters.  His 
journal  was  naturally  the  point  to  which  those 
injured  by  the  inquest  made  their  appeal,  and 
whence  they  expected  support.  I  would  be  the 
last  man,  my  lords,  to  justify  the  use  of  intem¬ 
perate  advocacy  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  anything 
here  is  stronger  than  the  speech  of  the  coroner  at 
the  public  meeting  at  which  he  presided.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Healey  would  deeply  regret  if  he 
had  used  any  intemperate  language,  but  he  felt 
that  such  were  the  irregularities  adverted  to  iu 
the  alleged  libel  as  to  call  for  decided  censure  ; 
and  I  think,  when  your  lordships  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  coroner  respecting  the  inquest, 
and,  subsequently,  in  taking  the  remedy  in  his 
own  hands,  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  he  now  seeks. 

[We  give  the  report  of  the  other  side  verbatim 
from  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  1st  inst.,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  morning  paper 
which  gave  a  full  report  of  these  proceedings. 
While  saving  ourselves  trouble,  we  thus  give  to 
our  readers  a  pledge  of  impartiality]— 

“The  Attorney- General  (with  whom  was  Mr. 
Bramwell)  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wakley,  in 
support  of  the  rule. 

“  Lord  Denman  said  it  was  admitted  that  the 
inquest  was  properly  called  ;  it  was  admitted  that 
the  summing  up  of  the  coroner  was  temperate, 
moderate,  and  proper ;  he,  therefore,  thought  the 
court  might  save  the  Attorney- General  much 
trouble  by  stating  that  the  question  would  be 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  coroner  with  regard  to 
the  medical  witnesses. 

“  The  Attorney-General  said  that  this  libel  had 
appeared  two  days  before  the  coroner  w'as  going 
to  sum  up;  and,  therefore,  the  defendants  could 
not,  when  they  published  it,  have  been  aware  of 
the  circumstances  which  they  had  to-day  put  be¬ 
fore  the  court  as  matter  of  justification.  Mr. 
Wakley’s  continued  exercise  of  his  functions  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  result  of  this  rule.  THe  coroner’s 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  beyond  reproach. 
He  had  commenced  his  inquiry  by  calling  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  the  man’s  health  previously  to 
and  at  the  time  of  the  punishment.  He  then  inquired 
as  to  his  state  from  that  time  to  his  death.  As  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  medical  men  from  the  in¬ 
quest,  the  fact  was  that  all  the  witnesses  were 
excluded  from  the  room,  and  gave  their  evidence 
apart  from  the  others.  It  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  coroner  as  a  general  rule,  and  not  with  a  view 
of  excluding  these  medical  men  in  particular  from 
the  room.  The  jury  had  decided  upon  having 
farther  medical  evidence,  and  the  coroner  had 
accidentally  met  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  had 
asked  him  to  go  down.  As  regarded  the  refusal 
to  allow  the  military  medical  man  to  be  present 
when  the  body  was  exhumed  that  had  not  been 
charged  in  the  libel,  and,  therefore,  the  affidavits 
did  not  furnish  that  explanation  which  otherwise, 
no  doubt,  could  have  been  afforded.  As  to  Mr. 
Wakley,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  attending 
at  Exeter  Hall,  he  himself,  from  his  position, 
could  give  no  opinion,  but  he  thought  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  in  that  court  who  would  wish 
Mr.  Wakley  to  retract  any  observation  he  had 
made  there.  He  submitted  that,  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  unless  the  court  interposed  with  iU 
extraordinary  jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  a  public 
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officer,  the  practice  of  the  court  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  abandoned  and  useless.  His  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Cockburn,  had  concluded  his  speech 
by  an  expression  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Waklcy  was 
so  thin-skinned.  He  was  not  thin-skinned,  but 
he  was  sensible  of  the  virtue  of  reputation,  and 
felt  that,  unless  he  legally  repelled  such  assaults 
as  these,  his  utility  as  a  public  officer  would  be  at 
an  end. 

“  Lord  Denman  :  Why  were  the  medical  officers 
excluded  ? 

“  The  Attorney- General:  They  were  not  alone 
excluded*  AJl  others,  except  Air.  Day,  were  ex¬ 
cluded. 

“  Air.  Ballantine :  Yes,  my  lord,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  medical  officers  and  Air. 
Wakley  shows  that  they  were  expressly  excluded 
from  the  post-mortem  examination  by  the  coroner’s 
order. 

“The  Attorney- General :  The  coroner  ordered 
all  witnesses  to  leave  the  court  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 

“  Mr.  Ballantine  :  All  the  witnesses  were  not 
excluded  ;  only  the  medical  officers. 

“  The  Attorney- General ;  Permission  w'as  given 
to  the  adjutant  to  be  present,  to  instruct  Air. 
Clarke,  the  attorney,  who  appeared  in  court  to 
watch  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  officers. 
The  jurors  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  officers, 
because  that  would  have  intimidated  the  private 
soldiers  who  had  to  appear  as  witnesses.  A 
juror  had  remarked,  that  if  he  were  an  officer  he 
would  not  stay  in  court  during  such  examinations. 
This  led  to  the  order ;  but  the  adjutant  remained, 
as  I  have  said,  to  assist  Mr.  Clarke.  The  charges 
against  Mr.  Wakley  are,  that  he  got  up  the  pro- 
ceedings^for  the  sake  of  a  base  popularity{and  for 
profit,  by  dividing  the  fees  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

“  Air.  Justice  Wightman :  I  don’t  think  you  need 
urge  the  latter  point ;  but  you  have  addressed  no 
observations  to  us  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  from  the  post-mortem  examination. 

“  The  Attorney-General :  That  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  j  ury. 

“Mr,  Ballantine:  Your  lordships  will  will  find 
that  it  came  from  Mr.  Wakley.  The  -corre¬ 
spondence,  as  I  have  said,  shows  it.  One  of  the 
letters  is  even  from  Mr.  Wilson. 

“The  Attorney- General :  I  don't  say  that  it  was 
wise  to  exclude  those  gentlemen ;  but  we  must  look 
at  the  circumstances.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
ground  for  most  of  the  imputations;  no  ground  for 
saying  that  Air.  Wilson  made  his  evidence  accord¬ 
ing  to  order;  for  saying  that  Mr.  Wakley  would  be 
disappointed  if  he  did  not  get  a  verdict  charging 
some  one  with  wilful  murder.  I  think,  my  lords, 
the  manner  in  which  the  other  side  have  altogether 
acted  shows  the  great  importance  of  this  matter  to 
Mr.  Wakley,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  he  should 
receive  the  protection  of  your  lordships. 

“  Mr.  Bramwell  followed  in  support  of  the  rule. 

“  Lord  Denman  said  the  court  could  see  no  good 
reason  for  excluding  any  one  who  could  have  given 
information  to  the  coroner’s  jury.  What  was  it 
that  occurred  on  on  the  2l8t  of  July  tliat  should 
have  led  Mr.  Wakley  to  shut  out  the  medical 
officers,  or,  indeed,  any  other  medical  men  who 
knew  anything  about  the  case? 

“  The  Attorney-General :  The  medical  officers 
knew  of  the  paralysis  two  days  before  the  man 
died ;  that  is  shown  by  the  evidence.  The  jury 
wished  to  have  the  body  examined  by  a  London 
surgeon. 

“Mr.  Cockburn  :  I  would  just  call  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this  very  time, 
the  21st,  when  a  ^London  ’  surgeon  was  called  for, 
the  medical  officers,  men  of  great  experience,  emi¬ 
nent  men,  men  of  high  character  and  attainments, 
were  at  the  door,  and  asking  to  be  examined ,, and 
were  refused. 

“Mr.  Bramwell  said  that  no  improper  motive 
led,  to  the  exclusion.  Perhaps  it  was  indiscreet, 
but  their  lordships  would  not,  he  thought,  deem  it 
a  justification  of  a  libel  which  charged  every 
kind  of  bad  motive  and  most  improper  conduct 
throughout. 

“Lord  Denman:  The  court  will  take  time  to 
consider.  Iiet  us  have  the  affidavits. 


“  These  proceedings  occupied  tlic  court  from  ten 
to  three.  Mr.  Cockhurn’s  speech  was  a  brilliaiif 
one;  that  of  the  Attoriiey-Genoral  was  mucli 
shorter,  but  effective.’’ 
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Lord  Denman  read  the  wrifren  judgment  of  the 
court  (unanimous)  iu  tliis  case  on  Wednesd.iy 
morning.  He  said  that,  instead  of  examining  mi¬ 
nutely  the  voluminous  afiiduvits  that  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  them,  they  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  might  dispose  of  the  case  by  considering  the 
facts  as  they  had  been  adverted  to  by  the  learned 
counsel  in  their  arguments  for  and  against  the  rule. 
Mr.  Waklcy,  who  was  one  of  the  coroners  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  applied  for  leave  to  file  a  criminal  in¬ 
formation  against  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  a 
London  newspaper,  for  certain  libellous  attacks 
that  had  been  made  upon  him,  whieli  were  printed 
and  circulated  in  a  periodical  called  the  Medical 
Times,  at  a  time  when  he  was  conducting  a  most 
important  and  interesting  inquiry.  The  cbar<>’C8 
which  they  made  against  him  were  of  a  very  grave 
ciiaraclcr.  That  this  was  a  most  serious  offence,  it 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubted,  Tlie  attack 
was  severe  and  violent,  and,  being  circulated  iu 
such  a  journal  as  the  Medical  Times  while  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  being  conducted,  naturally  produced 
a  strong  sensation  and  general  excitement.  The 
question,  however,  for  their  lordships’  con¬ 
sideration  was,  whether  the  coroner  had  or  had 
not,  by  some  proceedings  of  his  own,  pre¬ 
cluded  himself  from  seeking  tiie  interposition  of 
the  court  in  his  favour.  Amongst  the  judicial 
officers  of  England  the  office  of  coroner  was  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  one  that  most  peculiarly 
required  protection  from  libellous  attacks.  His 
duties  were  of  the  most  serious  character — as  im¬ 
portant  as  those  of  tlie  superior  judges,  as  difficult 
in  some  respects  to  discharge,  and,  perhaps,  even 
often  more  anxious.  His  mind  was  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  new  disclosures,  and,  in  the  uncertain 
state  of  things  with  which  it  was  his  duty  todeal,  sus¬ 
picion  was  very  likely  naturally  to  arise  in  his  mind, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  jury  were  painfully 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  with  their 
suspicions  of  the  living.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  words  ot  the  coroner  were  scanned  both  with 
jealousy  and  distrust,  while  he  himself  was  left 
without  the  ordinary  means  of  preserving  order  • 
holding  his  tribunal  at  unaccustomed  places,  and 
surrounded  by  none  of  that  imposingsolmnity  which 
characterized  the  courts  of  justice.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  the  coroner  was  entitled  to  commenda¬ 
tion  for  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death,  and  would  have  been  deserving 
of  censure  if  he  had  not  done  so.  The  learned 
counsel  confined  himself  to  the  expressions  used  in 
the  libel,  and  admitted,  as  they  were  bound  to  do 
that  they  hud  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
charge  to  the  jury,  which  they  allowed  to  have  been 
fair  and  temperate,  and  no  complaint  was  made  or 
attempted  to  be  proved  against  the  witnesses;  and 
his  language,  in  referring  to  the  evidence, 
went  only  to  affect  the  conduct  of  the  coroner, 
whose  proceedings  were  then  under  consideration. 
Still,  however,  as  the  charges  in  the  libels  were 
])Grsi8ted  in,  tlie  court  hud  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  inquiry,  and  the  charges  originating  from  it. 
That  inquiry  was  one  instituted  into  the'eause  of 
the  death  of  Frederick  J.  White,  a  private  soldier 
in  the  7th  Hussars,  a  healthy  young  man,  who,  for 
a  military  offence,  had  been  subjected  to  a  flogging, 
and  who  dying  shortly  afterward,  gave  rise  to  an 
opinion  that  he  had  died  from  the  effects  of  that 
flogging— an  opinion  whicli  could  hardly  fail  to 
create  lire  belief  that  there  had  been  some  miscon¬ 
duct  in  the  comniandiug-officers  of  the  regiment. 
There  might,  therefore,  be  a  charge  of  murder 
against  them  if  the  sentence  under  which  the  flog¬ 
ging  had  been  iufiicted  was  unwarranted,  or,  if 
warranted,  and  accompanied  by  wanton  or  cruel 
prolongation  of  suffering,  it  uiigiit  involve  a  charge 
ot  manslaughter  not  only  against  the  officers  wIjo 
directed  the  puiiishineut,  but  against  the  medical 
officers  wlio  were  present  and  witnessed  it.  Some 
of  these  medical  oUicers  were  necessarily  present  for 
fear  of  any  danger  arising  to  threaten  the  life  of 
the  party  flogged,  and  the  inquiry  was,  therefore. 
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of  considerable  importance  to  them.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  of  importance  lo  them,  because,  as  the  soldier 
bad  been  in  the  hospital  after  the  flogging,  it  was 
not  wholly  improbable  that  he  might  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  unskilful  medical  treatment.  Upon  his 
death  it  appeared  that  an  examination  of  the  body 
was  entered  into  by  tbe  medical  men  connected 
with  the  regiment,  ami  they  hud  reported  their 
opinion  to  be  that  the  piuiishnient  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  witli  tite  death.  Mr.  Wakley  de¬ 
clared  that  at  the  time  he  summoned  the  inquest 
he  did  not  know  the  opinions  which  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  these  medical  men.  But  he  did  not 
call  for  their  opinions  as  expressed  iu  their  official 
report,  but  ordered  at  once,  at  the  instance  of  a 
respectable  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  tliat  a 
jury  should  be  summoned  ;  and  he  nominated  a  sur¬ 
geon,  Mr.Day,  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  death. 
His  light  to  nominate  a  surgeon  for  such  a  purpose 
depended  on  the  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  89.  But,  in 
order  to  exercise  the  power  of  such  nomination,  it 
was  a  condition  precedent  that  the  death  should  be 
unaccounted  for  by  a  medical  person  present  at  the 
time  ot  the  death,  or  in  attendance  previously.  It 
was  also  necessary  that  the  majority  of  the  jury 
should  have  assented  to  the  appointment  of  the 
individual.  Air.  Day,  the  surgeon  thus  nominated, 
reported  that  the  cause  of  death  was  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  flogging.  The  coroner  was  not 
satisfied  \yith  this  report,  and  he  directed  an  exhu¬ 
mation  of  the  body,  and  a  further  examination  of 
it,  and  he  stated  that  the  jurors  wished  him  to  name 
another  man  to  make  it.  He  nominated  a  Air. 
Wilson,  an  intimate  friend  and  former  associate  of 
his  own,  for  this  purpose.  The  court  could  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  condemn  this  nomination.  Tlie  coroner 
having  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  other 
medical  men,  in  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
cause  of  the  death,  ought  to  have  been  peculiarly 
careful  to  nominate  a  medical  man  of  known  skill 
and  science,  and  altogether  free  from  any  bias  or 
supposed  bias  of  intimacy  and  similarity  of  opinion 
with  himself.  From  this  second  examination  the 
coroner  directed  tlie  exclusion  of  the  other  medical 
men,  and  the  8ur;ieon  of  the  regiment.  For  this 
course  of  proceeding  Air.  Wakley  had  assigned  no 
reason  whatever  in  Ids  affidavits,  but  he  staled  that 
the  jurors  recommended  this  mode  of  proceedin". 
Their  lordships  thouglit  it  was  his  duty  to  resist 
such  a  recommendation.  Air.  Day,  alter  assisting 
Mr.  Wilson  in  his  examination,  persisted  in  his  first 
opinion,  and  said  that  he  had  understood  that  Mr. 
Wilson  agreed  wlch  him  in  that  opinion,  and  that  he* 
was  much  sur[)nsed  to  hear  Mr.  Wilson 
state  before  tbe  jury  that  the  death  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  flogging.  The  learned  At¬ 
torney-General  bad  endeavoured  to  explain 
this  circumstance,  but  It  was  quite  clear  that  Air. 
Wilson  differed  from  the  other  witnesses  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  verdict,  which  ascribed  the  death  to  the 
punishment.  There  had  been  a  remark  made  on  the 
coroner’s  refusal  to  put  Dr.  Warren  upon  his  oath 
during  the  inquest,  that  it  had  been  said  that  such 
a  proceeding  gave  rise  to  a  prejudicial  opinion  that 
he  might  afterwards  be  called  before  it  as  a  culprit. 
The  court  concurred  in  that  remark.  The  verdict 
attributed  the  death  to  the  effect  of  the  punishment 
inflicted,  and  added  a  condemnation  of  tlie  hnv  al¬ 
lowing  such  punishment,  and  an  invocation  to  the 
people  to  petition  for  its  alteration.  It  appeared 
to  the  court  to  be  quite  foreign  to  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  jury,  to  introduce  such  topics,  and 
the  doing  so  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
sober  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  coroner  ought 
to  have  discouraged  the  introduction  of  such  to¬ 
pics.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  suppress  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
court  also  found  by  the  affidavits,  that  Air.  Wakley 
had  taken  the  cliair  at  a  public  meeting,  called  to 
promote  the  object  of  abolishing  flogging  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  had  introduced  caustic  re¬ 
marks  on  the  various  circumstances  of  the  case 
which  bad  been  before  him  at  this  inquest, 
repelling  censures  which  he  believed  to  have 
been  cast  upon  liiuiself,  and  alluding  to 
the  very  libels  ot  which  he  how  complained. 
It  also  appeared,  that  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Wakley  had  spoken  contemptuously 
of  the  periodical  that  had  printed  this  libel  against 
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him.  Althoufrh  the  court  could  not  properly 
allude  to  the  debates  that  took  place  within  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  their 
lordships  not  to  see  that  these  debates  found  their 
way  by  some  means  or  another  into  the  public 
newspapers,  through  which  they  obtained  general 
circulation.  The  court  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  here  some  ground  for  the  argument  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  complainant,  by 
such  a  course  of  conduct,  had  taken  in  some  degree 
the  means  of  his  defence  into  his  own  hands. 
But  the  defendant  went  further  than  this,  and 
taking  advertisements  in  Mr.  Wakley’s  own  paper, 
the  Lancet,  he  allowed  that  there  the  proposition 
was  made  to  present  Mr.  Wakley  a  testimonial  of 
some  value  for  his  conduct  on  this  inquest.  This, 
it  was  contended,  showed  that  his  zeal  had  affected 
his  conduct  in  the  inquiry,  and  gave  rise  to  the  re¬ 
flection  that  he  was  eager  to  find  proofs  and  pre¬ 
tences  for  the  jury  to  censure  the  conduct  which  he 
himself  condemned.  The  court  was  bound  to  say 
that  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  put  this  construc¬ 
tion  0(1  his  conduct.  The  court  gave  him  full  credit 
for  the  sincerity  of  his  opinion,  and  its  justice  was 
in  some  degree  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  partially  adopted  by  the  State  since  that  time. 
But  was  that  opinion  to  influence  his  conduct  as 
coroner?  to  induce  him  to  exclude  evidence  that 
should  have  been  admitted?  and  to  the  commission 
of  injustice  towards  any  individual?  and  to  do  those 
things  which  there  was  no  doubt  had  been  done  in 
this  case?  Their  lordships  did  not  think  that  he 
was  in  a  state  to  ask  them  to  sanction  proceedings 
which  were  unfortunately  erroneous,  or  allow  a 
criminal  information  against  the  party  who  had 
commented  on  his  execution  of  his  duty  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty 
in  these  circumstances,  they  thought  it  right  to  say 
that  the  rule  must  be  discharged. 

This  judgment  created  a  marked  sensation 
through  the  court. 

The  attorney  for  the  Medical  Times  was  Mr. 
Cattlin,  of  Ely  place,  Holborn.  The  attorneys 
engaged  on  the  other  side  were  Messrs.  Loftus 
and  Potter,  of  the  City. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

DENTAL  OPERATIONS  UNDER  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  ETHER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Hale  Thomson,  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  Westminster  Hospital,  at  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  and  reported  in  the  Lancet  and 
Medical  Gazette  of  the  23rd  ultimo  : — 

“  Experiments  made  with  instruments  not  at  all 
calculated  to  develop  the  proper  effects  of  ether 
were  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  agent,  and 
retarded  the  progress  of  our  inquiries.  He  illus¬ 
trated  the  baneful  effects  of  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  reference  to  the  miserable  and  painful 
exhibitions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  dental 
operations  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  -,  where 
not  only  delirium  but  convulsions,  and  almost  as¬ 
phyxia,  had  been  the  unfortunate  results.” 

Now,  ns  these  assertions  were  totally  devoid  of 
truth,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  weekly  committee.  I  beg  to  subjoin 
their  report,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving 
it  insertion  in  your  valuable  journal. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Chitty  Clindon,  M.R.C.S. 

Dentist  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery. 

15,  Conduit-street,  Feb.  2.  1817. 

”  At  a  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  of  the 
W'estniinster  Hospital,  held  on  Tuesday.  26th  of 
January,  1847,  it  was  resolved, — ‘That  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  committee  having  been  called  to  the 
paragraphs  in  the  Lancet  and  Medical  Gazette  of 
the  23rd  ult.,  reflecting  on  the  mode  in  which 
dental  operations  have  been  performed  under  the 
influence  of  ether  in  this  hospital;  and  having 
hcMd  evidence  upon  the  subject  from  several  phy¬ 
sicians  and  surgeons  who  were  present  at  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  operations,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  statements  made ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  operations  were  per¬ 
formed  by  the  dentist  in  the  most  scientific 
manner.’ 

(Signed)  “  F.  J.  Wilson,  Secretary.” 

(Extracted  from  the  Minutes.) 


A  WORD  TO  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  DEPOSI¬ 
TORIES. 


Gentlemen, — The  recent  attempt  to  destroy 
the  prospects  and  reputation  of  three  of  your  bro¬ 
ther  officers,  and  to  break  down,  through  them,  the 
independence  and  general  character  of  your  de¬ 
partment— to  destroy,  in  fact,  public  confidence  in 
youas  gentlemen, and  men  of  honour — cannot  fail 
to  have  suggested  to  you  already,  as  it  has  done 
to  me,  the  necessity  of  your  speedily  adopting  an 
organization  calculated,  for  the  future,  to  protect 
you  from  the  shafts  of  malevolence,  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  they  may  arrive.  For  surely  you 
cannot  but  agree  with  me,  that  a  numerous  and 
honourable  department  of  her  Majesty’s  service 
has  been  saved  from  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  onslaughts  on  its  character  and 
effectiveness,  not  through  any  interposition  of 
its  own  superiors,  or  from  any  intrinsic  ex¬ 
ertions,  but  solely  from  the  unaided  effort  of 
a  single  public-minded  individual  totally  uncon¬ 
nected  with  you  or  your  service.  You,  of  course, 
will  understand  I  mean  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Times.  Now,  however  much  you  may  feel  obliged 
to  that  gentleman  for  his  extraordinary  efforts  on 
your  behalf — and  which  you  no  doubt  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  a  way  becoming  a  great  depart¬ 
ment,  still  it  would  be  a  species  of  insanity  were 
you  to  peril  again  any  individual  of  your  corps 
to  so  dangerous  a  predicament  as  that  in  which 
Drs.  Warren,  Hall,  and  Reid  lately  stood.  There¬ 
fore,  as  an  old  brother  officer,  let  me  beseech  you 
speedily  to  organize  yourselves,  and  acquire  in 
London  a  central  point  of  union — a  library,  a 
museum — a  home,  in  fact,  where  you  can  con¬ 
centrate  your  energies  in  defence  of  your  depart¬ 
ment,  or  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  from  all 
unjust  attacks. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Gentlemen,  with  great  regard  and  respect. 

An  Old  Brother  Officer. 


CURIOUS  FACTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Imagine  a  stranger  making  the  circuit  of 
London,  within  seven  miles  of  the  Post-office,  in 
search  of  a  medical  practitioner: — • 

After  passing  Hill  and  Dale,  and  Riding  North, 
South,  and  West,  he  might  Wade  by  Flood  and 
Eyre,  until  he  encountered  a  Gale,  or  his  progress 
were  arrested  by  a  Marsh  or  Ridge,  with  Mould, 
Stone,  Chalk,  Winstone,  or  Clay.  He  would  pass 
Summers  in  the  search,  and,  althoui^h  never  Farre 
from  Tovvne,  would  take  Wing  and  see  Derbishire, 
York,  Lankester,  Bermingham,  Edenboroueh,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Riclimond,  Hastings,  Ciilton,  Wakefield, 
Taunton,  Newport,  Sheffield,  Ireland,  Paris,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  France,  and,  by  the  Way,  Rouse  a  Roe, 
a  Buck,  a  Wildbore,  a  Hare,  a  Badger,  a  Fox,  and 
a  Wolfe. 

He  would  pass  an  Avery  with  a  Peacock,  Raven, 
Eagle,  Partridge,  Wildgoose,  Drake,  Jay,  Finch, 
Martyn,  Gull,  Parrott,  Starling,  and  Swan  ;  a 
Park  with  an  Oak,  a  Grove  with  Garlick,  a 
Meadow  with  a  Bull,  a  Shepheard  with  a  Lambe 
and  Crook,  a  Field  with  a  Yeoman  and  Hay,  and  a 
Fisher  with  Salmon,  Roche,  Hering,  Ray,  Pilcher, 
and  Eales. 

He  would  pass  Dry  Wells  with  Brydges,  a 
Day  and  Knight  with  a  Moon,  a  Hal!  with  a 
Porter;  and  would  see  a  Brewer,  Baker,  Chandler, 
Tanner,  Dyer,  Cutler,  Taylor,  Collier,  Butler,  and 
Procter ;  and  would  derive  consolation  from  the 
sight  of  a  Chapell  with  a  Pope,  a  Bishop  with  a 
Cross,  a  Dean  with  a  Challice,  a  Munk  with  a 


Staff,  and  a  Nunn  with  a  Hood  :  but  no  Power  in 
the  World  could  Ward  him  from  a  Dunn.  As  he 
journeyed  by  Frost  and  Snow,  he  would  not  forget 
Mackintosh,  Mantell,  and  Cape.  He  would  meet 
a  Scott  with  a  Tweed,  a  Carter  with  Oates,  a 
Fowler  with  a  Bird,  a  Gardener  with  a  Garland, 
and  see  a  Greenwood  with  a  Rose,  Thome,  Budd, 
Moss,  and  Roots.  He  would  pass  a  Doubleday 
with  Dudgeon,  Moody,  and  Pout ;  and  Weekes 
with  Gaye,  Merriman,  Noyes,  Strutt,  Gamble, 
Bragge,  and  Boast.  He  would  see  Waters  Boyle, 
Hogge  and  Baaon,  Doughty  and  Coward,  a 
Squibb  with  a  Sparke,  a  Taylor  with  a  Bodkin, 
Shute  with  a  Steel,  a  Locke  with  a  Key,  and  Syder, 
Sharpe  and  Sweete.  He  would  pass  English 
French  and  Welch,  and  would  see  a  Castle  with  a 
King,  Duke,  Barron,  and  Squire,  and  a  Warder 
with  a  Banner.  He  would  raise  a  Hue,  and  be¬ 
hold  a  Mann  with  Boddy,  Legge,  Foote,  Hands, 
Back,''and  Braine  :  and,  lastly,  he  would  meet 
Caudle  with  Wigg,  Spencer,  Slipper,  Bonnett,  and 
Beard  ! 

N.B.  All  the  names  are  to  be  found  in  the 
“  London  Medical  Directory  ”  for  1846. 


Influence  of  Light  on  Vegetation. — Signor 
Zantedeschi  has  been  engaged  in  investigating 
the  subject  of  the  influence  of  light  refracted 
through  coloured  glasses  on  the  vegetation  of 
plants  and  the  germination  of  seeds ;  and  he 
finds  that  every  coloured  ray  is  more  or  less  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  vegetation  of  all  vegetables,  more 
or  less,  because  the  influence  is  not  equal  on  all 
species  of  plants.  This  is  not  simply  a  physico¬ 
chemical  but  a  physico-cbemico-physiological 
phenomenon,  intimately  connected  with  the 
organization  and  the  juices  of  the  plant  submitted 
to  the  experiment.  He  has  also  ascertained,  by 
experiment,  that  the  coloured  rays  of  light  ex¬ 
ercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  germination 
of  seeds,  promoting  its  development ;  and 
finds  that  this  influence  stands  neither  in  relation 
to  the  thermic  nor  to  the  illuminative  poweF  of 
the  rays,  but  is  in  close  connection  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  seeds.  This  fact  is  important  in 
horticulture,  as  by  its  means  an  earlier  develop¬ 
ment  of  seeds  may  be  procured. 


MORTALITY  TABLE. 


For  the  Weeh  ending  Saturday,  Jan.  30,  1847. 


Causes  of  Death. 

Total. 

Average  of 
5 

Winters. 

All  Causes . 

1153 

1068 

Specified  Causes... 
Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 

1152 

1061 

Diseases . .  •  • 

Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 

136 

183 

variable  Seat . 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Marrow,  Nerves,  and 

107 

112 

Senses . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 
of  the  other  Organs  of 

157 

170 

Respiration  . 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 

484 

354 

Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 

48 

32 

of  Digestion  . 

76 

70 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 
Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the 

20 

8 

Uterus,  &c. 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 

15 

12 

the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu- 

10 

7 

lar  Tissue,  &c . 

6 

2 

Old  Age . 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 

69 

81 

and  Intemperance... . 

24 

30 
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A 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE, 

Delivered  in  the  THEATRE  of  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Birmingham, 

By  SAMUEL  WRIGHT,  M.D., 

Physician  to  Queen’s  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham;  Physician  to  the  General  Dispensary;  Extr.aordinary  Member,  and  formerly 
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Cholera  of  184G;  meanings  of  the  term  cholera; 
accession  and  symptoms  of  that  last  year ;  va¬ 
rieties;  character  and  composition  of  the  dejec¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  vomited  matters ;  cramps,  and 
their  sitiuttions ;  absence  of  biliary  secretion ; 
pathological  feuhires  of  retention  of  bile  ;  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  renal  secretion  ;  absorption  of  urea; 
states  of  the  skin,  extremities,  salivary  and  buccal 
secretions  ;  tei-minations  of  the  disease  ;  post¬ 
mortem  appearances ;  relations  of  the  cholera  of 
1846  to  the  Asiatic  variety  ;  illustrations  of  the 
latter ;  probable  pathology  of  it ;  contagion  and 
infection  of  cholera  not  proven  ;  general  symptoTjt.s 
of  the  two  forms  of  cholera  ;  common  cause  of 
them,  and  what  it  is ;  post-mortems  of  tJie  two 
dijfei'ed  mainly  in  reference  to  the  blood  and 
urinary  bladder  ;  this  difference  only  in  degree  ; 
conclusion. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  one  other  variety  of 
the  epidemic  vomiting  and  purging,  prevalent  last 
year,  to  treat  of.  Thi.s  is  that  which  was  known 
hy  the  name  of  cholera.  This  term,  as  perhaps 
you  are  aware,  has  two  very  opposite  significa¬ 
tions.  It  originated  with  Hippocrates,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Celsus,  .signifies  bile  flux  (xo\v  and 
peoi) ;  and  according  to  Trallian,  intestinal  fiux 
CxoAas  and  peev).  It  may,  therefore,  designate  that 
form  of  purging  in  which  the  dejections  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  abundance  of  bile,  or  the  other 
form,  in  which  they  are  equally  remarkable  for  the 
want  of  it.  In  this  respect,  the  term  cholera  well 
applies  to  the  ailment  of  which  I  have  now  to 
speak.  It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
spring  of  last  year  that  this  cholera  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  was  preceded,  as  I  told  you  in  piy 
last  lecture,  by  simple  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  dy¬ 
sentery.  In  some  instances,  these  were  conse¬ 
cutive  of  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
enumerated  them ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  had  no  obvious  pa¬ 
thological  precedent.  So  was  it  with  cholera.  In 
a  few  instances,  I  observed  it  to  follow  the  simpler 
gastro-intestinal  disorder,  but  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  that  it  followed  as  a  consequence,  properly 
so  called.  It  attacked  those  who  had  previously 
been  suffering,  as  those  who  liad  previously  been 
in  good  health — introducing  its  particular  symp¬ 
toms  instantly,  and  without  any  apparent  patho¬ 
logical  relationship  to  those  that  had  had  a  prior 
existence.  In  not  one  case  could  I  satisfy  myself 
that  the  cholera  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  sequela 
of  previous  gastro-intestinal  disorder. 

The  occurrence  of  this  cholera  was  generally 
sudden.  There  seemed  to  he  no  rule  for  its  ac¬ 


cession  :  at  all  hours,  and  under  all  circumstances 
— no  matter  what  the  age,  or  the  strength,  or  the 
situation  in  life — it  made  its  unexpected  visit.  In 
a  moment  an  individual,  previously  healthy,  felt  a 
sense  of  prostration  and  anxiety,  that  was  quickly 
followed  by  vomiting  or  purging,  or  both.  On 
the  instant  of  the  attack,  the  pulse  fell,  the  limbs 
became  relaxed  and  listless,  the  surface  grew  pale 
and  was  shortly  covered  with  a  cold  sweat;  the 
sufferer  sighed  or  feebly  complained  of  exhaustion, 
and  was  then  powerless  for  a  few  minutes.  To 
this  state  succeeded  one  of  reaction :  the  heart 
beat  quickly,  and  its  pulsations  were  full,  yet 
feeble;  the  pulse  had  calibre  enough,  but  it  was 
easily  compressible,  hence  it  was  evident  tliat  the 
reaction  was  the  reverse  of  vigorous ;  the  face  be¬ 
came  flushed,  head  hot,  eyes  bright  and  staring, 
skin  dry  and  harsh.  These  symptoms  again  sub¬ 
sided,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  then  came  the  vomit¬ 
ing  and  purging.  In  some  cases,  only  one  of 
these  occurred,  viz. — the  purging.  It  rarely  hap¬ 
pened  that  there  was  vomiting  unconnected  with 
intestinal  disturbance  and  discharge.  As  a  rule, 
the  two  occurred  conjointly,  or  consecutively,  the 
purging  being  by  far  the  more  severe.  This  was 
in  some  instances  so  excessive  and  constant, 
that  the  poor  sufferer  had  no  alternative  of  re¬ 
maining  in  a  position  to  facilitate  it.  In  one  case, 
in  particular,  that  came  under  my  notice,  an  un- 
fortuate  wayfarer,  thus  seized,  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  a  field  for  several  hours.  Sometimes  the  eva¬ 
cuation  was  easy,  and  entirely  free  from  pain  or 
anxiety ;  again,  it  was  excessively  painful — not.  the 
pain  of  tenesmus,  but  described  as  shooting  along 
the  course  of  the  transverse  colon,  or  twisting 
round  the  umbilicus ;  and,  again,  there  was  a  sense 
of  depression  and  exhaustion  preceding  the  dis¬ 
charge,  increased  as  this  passed  away.  Tlie  de¬ 
jections  were,  at  first,  barmy-looking,  or  greenish, 
frothy,  and  accompanied  with  much  flatus  ;  sub¬ 
sequently  they  became  pale  and  odourless,  and 
completely  fluid,  like  gum-water,  rice-water,  or 
thin  gruel.  They  contained  no  bile ;  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  saline  matter ;  a  little  fatty  matter ; 
had  an  alkaline  reaction,  usually  ;  and  their  chief 
constituents  were  albumen  and  mucus,  the  latter 
being  in  much  the  larger  proportion. 

The  vomiting,  like  the  purging,  was  moderate 
or  excessive ;  painful,  with  severe  retching,  and 
anxiety,  and  persistence ;  or  comparatively  easy, 
and  of  short  duration.  The  matters  first  ejected 
were  generally  the  whole,  or  the  residue,  of  a 
meal;  mucus,  thick  and  tenacious;  and  bile, 
yellow,  or  greenish.  Shortly,  however,  they  be¬ 


came  so  like  the  dejections  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable  from  them :  analysis  showed  tlie  dis¬ 
charges  to  be  similar. 

In  the  generality  of  cases,  the  patients  .suffered 
from  cramps,  sometimes  most  severely.  These 
rarely  affected  the  arms  and  hands ;  oftener  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  most  frequently  the  thighs, 
legs,  and  feet.  I  met  with  occasional  instances 
in  whicli  the  spasms  were  so  severe  that  the  limbs 
could  not  be  straightened,  even  by  considerable 
force.  Mr.  Carter,  of  the  General  Dispensary, 
had  a  case  in  which  the  frequent  contractions  and 
relaxations  of  the  muscles  of  tl'e  trunk  and  lower 
extremities  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  remaining  one  minute  quiet  in  bed.  Cases 
of  this  kind  were  not  coiuiuou  :  it  seldom  occurred 
to  me  to  observe  spasm  of  an  intermittent  or  re¬ 
mittent  form  {clonic  spasm)  ;  it  was  generally  per¬ 
sistent  and  steady,  at  length  passing  away,  either 
not  to  return,  or  not  until  after  some  interval  of 
time. 

The  liver,  as  we  have  said,  sent  no  bile  into  the 
intestinal  cavity.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  secrete 
none.  In  cases  running  their  course  quickly,  this 
pathognomonic  feature  would  call  for  little  com¬ 
ment,  for  we  know  how  easily  nervous  shocks  and 
mental  emotions  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
this  viscus.  Sudden  fright  has  been  known  to 
occasion  an  almost  immediate  attack  of  jaundice  ; 
sudden  rage  has  done  the  same ;  so  has  anxiety ; 
so  also  excessive  joy,  sorrow,  and  ardent  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  cholera 
cases  I  am  speaking  of,  was,  not  only  that  no  bile 
was  ejected,  but  that  none  appeared  to  be  secreted. 
In  cases  that  lasted  from  a  few  days  to  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  longer  even,  no  bile  passed  away,  an 
none  seemed  to  have  accumulated.  There  wa 
no  bilious  tinge  of  the  skin,  no  tenderness  or  tu¬ 
mefaction  in  tlie  right  hypochondriac  region,  and 
the  organ  here  situated  appeared  to  have  lost 
both  its  power  and  purpose.  In  a  few  instances 
there  was  a  sharp  pain  under  the  cartilages  of  the 
right  ribs,  extending  backwards  to  the  point  of 
the  scapula,  antecedently  to  the  attack  of  cholera, 
and  during  the  first  few  hours  of  its  continuance ; 
but  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  of  the  pathogno¬ 
monic  character  of  this  pain,  especially  as  it  was 
much  keener,  and  much  more  sudden  both  in  its 
accession  and  departure,  than  liver  pains  usually 
are  ;  and,  moreover,  its  reduction  or  removal  wa 
in  no  wise  connected  with  bilious  discharges,  or 
with  the  occurrence  of  jaundiced^  skin.  These 
latter  circumstances  are  uncommon :  often,  in¬ 
deed,  you  will  find  that  a  fixed  heavy  pain  in  the 
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right  side,  or  under  the  right  slioulder,  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  sudden  bilious  evacuation,  or  by  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body— in 
the  one  case  the  bile  has  been  discharged,  in  the 
other  absorbed,  and  so  the  liver  has  become  free 
of  it.  In  the  cases  I  have  alluded  to,  I  could  not 
account  for  the  advent  or  the  exit  of  the  anoma¬ 
lous  pain,  nor  was  it  easy  to  understand  why  the 
liver  should  seemingly  suspend  its  functions  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  yet  neither  itself  nor  the 
system  generally  be  the  worse  for  this  strange  ir- 
recularity. 

The  kidneys,  again,  secreted  less  than  natural. 
In  the  severer  cases  there  was  scarcely  any  urine 
passed;  hut  in  these, urea  could  almost  always  be 
detected  in  the  blood ;  and  often  the  patients 
complained  of  that  peculiar  form  of  oppressive 
headache  which  we  generally  find  connected  with 
the  circulation  of  renal  products  through  the 
brain.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  there  was  sen¬ 
sible  perspiration,  with  diminished  or  suspended 
urination,  the  skin  evolved  an  odour,  urinous  or 
ammoniacal. 

Generally,  however,  the  skin  was  quite  dry, 
harsh,  shrivelled,  and  cold;  the  extremities  espe- 
cially  were  benumbed  and  frigid,  and  discoloured 
from  interrupted  circulation. 

The  salivary  secretion,  and  that  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  were  sometimes  quite 
wanting;  the  tongue  was  dry  and  pale,  or  palish 
blue,  and  articulation  scarcely  distinguishable. 

In  these,  the  worst  cases,  the  bodily  powers 
were  rapidly  prostrated  ;  the  features  shrunk  and 
collapsed;  the  eyes  became  lustreless  and  en¬ 
circled  with  a  dark  arer.la;  the  whole  surface 
cooled  and  stilTened:  the  heart’s  action  gradually 
became  weaker,  and  death  ensued,  in  periods 
varying  from  twelve  hours  (the  shortest  I  knew) 
to  a  few  days. 

The  morbid  appearances  were  neither  remark¬ 
able  nor  constant.  The  variety  of  them  plainly 
showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  malady. 
Sometimes  the  mucous  membrance  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  w'as  found  unnaturally  red,  in 
patches  of  variable  size;  again  it  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  easily  detached,  leaving  the  subjacent 
tissue  apparently  thinner  and  less  firm  than  it 
ouEiht  to  be.  I  have  been  told  that  in  some  cases 
uk^erations  of  the  bowels  were  met  with ;  but  I 
cannot  verify  the  fact  from  my  own  observation. 
Occasionally,  the  liver  and  spleen  were  congested  ; 
but  as  often  they  had  no  abnormal  appearance 
whatever.  So,  also,  was  it  with  the  lungs  and 
brain.  The  bladder  was  always  empty  and  con- 
traded,  but  not  rigidly. 

It  may  be  well  lor  us  now  to  ask,  in  what  par¬ 
ticulars  this  form  of  cholera  differed  from  that 
usually  denominated  Asiatic  ?  I  must  confess  that 
it  appeared  to  me  rather  to  differ  \i\  degree  than  in 
type.  I  am  not  unprepared  to  speak  practically 
upon  this  subject,  having  bud  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  what  was  called  “  malignant  cholera,” 
when  it  ravaged  this  country  about  fourteen  years 
ago.  In  the  town  of  Nottingham  it  was  particu¬ 
larly  fatal,  and,  though  it  was  confined  to  one  or 
two  not  extensive  localities,  its  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  therein  was  awful.  A  dirty  damp  street, 
called,  appropriately  enough,  “  Coalpit-lane,” 
was  the  chief  scene  of  mischief.  Through  that 
wretched  plr.cj  the  disease  passed,  like  an  “  augel 
of  death,”  leaving  few  upon  whom  its  shadow  had 
not  fallen.  I  had  the  painful  duty  of  attending 
one  unhappy  family,  every  member  of  which  was 
a  victim  of  the  disease.  Three  children  died  of  it 
— then  the  mother  was  its  prey — ^and  then  the 
father — and  all  within  one  short  week.  The  nurse 
had  barely  closed  the  door  upon  the  last  corpse 
that  was  hurried  from  it,  when  herself  became 
death-struck,  and  she  added  one  more  to  the 
funerals  of  that  day.  This  is  an  epitome  of  a 
great  catalogue  of  similar  calamities  I  could  lay 
before  you,  were  it  necessary,  and  time  permitted. 

enough,  however,  for  the  purpose  I 
^jiv^^fev.  We  have  only  to  consider  Asiatic 
far  as  the  epidemic  of  1846  may 
bear  V^dinwnce  to  it, 


I  am  not  intending  for  a  moment  to  dwell  on 
the  intrinsic  pathology  of  the  former  disease. 
There  has  been  no  end  of  speculation  upon  it— 
and  all  to  no  purpose.  Every  man  had  an  opinion 
concerning  it,  but  no  man  .seemed  to  have  the 
correct  one.  Majendie  said  “  it  began  where 
other  diseases  ended — in  death,”  and  few  spoke 
more  wisely  upon  it  than  he  did.  W  e  know  little  of 
it  except  from  its  effects,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  these  to  their  cause,  ihe  fabricator  Icthi,  it 
would  seem  to  consist  in  a  sudden  shock  or  pros¬ 
tration  of  the  nervous  system — that  portion  of  it, 
especially,  which  contributes  to  organic  and  ani¬ 
mal  life.  The  intellectual  functions  were  rarely 
suspended  or  prostrated  like  the  other.  This  has 
I  ong  been  the,  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  patho¬ 
logists  concerning  cholera,  and  of  the  many 
theories  that  liave  been  offered  I  think  there  is 
none  preferable.  It  is  but  a  theory,  however,  and 
we  shall  perhaps  never  obtain  demonstrative  truth 
of  this  strange  subject. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  comparison.  You  will 
naturally  expect  that  I  shall  say  something  about 
contagion  and  infection.  Certainly  the  cholera  of 
1846  gave  no  evidences  whatever  of  being  either 
contagious  or  infectious.  Like  epidemic  diseases 
in  general,  there  were  certain  unhealthy  localities 
that  seemed  to  encourage  its  visitation  and  to  in¬ 
crease  its  activity :  in  the  same  house,  in  the  same 
street,  or  in  the  same  district,  numbers  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  rapid  succession;  but  this  did  not  prove 
that  one  communicated  the  malady  to  another, 
any  more  .than  that  several  being  seized  at  once 
proved  that  in  their  respective  persons  the  disease 
was  mutually  and  simultaneously  engendered  and 
encouraged.  All  that  were  placed  under  the  same 
general  'circumstances  favourable  to  the  accession 
of  the  ailment  were  of  course  liable  to  it  at  the 
same  period ;  but  it  might  happen  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  would  suffer  at  successive  periods.  This  was 
the  fact ;  but  no  evidence  was  furnished  therein  of 
the  disease  being  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another.  Nor  do  I  for  a  moment  believe  that 
any  such  phenomenon  marked  the  cholera  of 
18*4G— at  least  in  so  far  as  I  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  (and  these  were  not  few)  of  seeing  and 
studying  it.  Such,  also,  is  the  result  of  my 
experience  in  Asiatic  cholera.  It  does  not 
consist  with  the  duties  of  this  chair  that  I  should 
lay  before  you  the  bulky  evidence  on  this  subject 
from  the  coutagionists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
non-contagionists  on  the  other.  Each  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  said  enough  to  prove  his  doctrine ; 
but  parties  that  differ  thus  widely  cannot  both  be 
right.  The  subject  is,  therefore,  either  not  prove- 
able  at  all,  or  we  want  more  data,  and  better  de¬ 
ductions  therefrom,  before  we  can  be  certain  of 
having  reached  the  unequivocal  truth.  It  does  not 
become  me  to  speak  further  iii  this  purpose,  than 
to  give  you  my  own  opinion  as  the  simple,  un¬ 
prejudiced  issue  of  my  own  experience.  That 
opinion,  then,  in  no  degree  inclines  to  the  con¬ 
tagious  or  infectious  nature  of  Asiatic  cholera.  I 
beg  you  to  receive  it  with  what  reservatiou  you 
like,  and  I  have  not  the  least  desire  that  you 
should  receive  it  as  utterly  orthodox.  It  may 
happen  that  my  opinion  is  an  error;  but  it  is  tlie 
result  of  careful  observation,  and  of  deliberate  un¬ 
biassed  judgment.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I 
ever  saw  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  which  gave 
satisfactory  proofs  of  having  been  communicated. 
In  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  same  general  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  essentially  the  origin  ot  whatever 
cases  occurred  to  my  observation.  In  that  un¬ 
happy  house  which  was  cleared  of  its  inmates,  I 
was  a  visitor  nearly  every  other  hour  of  the  day, 
and  more  than  once  of  the  night,  for  almost  a 
week ;  yet  I  never  caught  the  cholera.  And,  in 
truth,  I  was  long  enough  at  each  visit  in  the  sick¬ 
room,  and  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the  patients, 
to  have  received  the  ailment,  had  it  been  a  rf^/- 
fasible  or  a  penetrating  something.  In  common 
with  others  more  fortunate  than  the  poor  sufferers, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  I  owed  my  exemp¬ 
tion  to  living  in  a  better  situation,  and  being  better 
clothed  and  fed.  No  doubt,  these  circunistances 
saved  mei  even  iu  the  face  of  Bio:?t  barassiog  aa4 


anxious  professional  labours.  But,  had  I  taken 
up  my  abode  in  the  very  spot  where  cholera  was 
rife,  and  fared  in  common  with  the  people  there, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  should  have  soon 
been  amongst  the  number  of  its  victims. 

In  so  for,  then,  as  contagion  and  infection  are 
concerned,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  cholera  of  1846  from 
Asiatic  cholera,  as  this  prevailed  in  England  four¬ 
teen  years  ago. 

As  regards  the  symptoms,  generally,  of  the  two 
epidemics,  they  were  certainly  very  similar.  In 
the  cholera  of  1846,  ns  I  have  told  you,  a  sudden 
sense  of  nervous  debility  and  depression  was  the 
usual  precedent  of  vomiting  and  purging.  Just 
so  was  it  with  Asiatic  cholera;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  in  the  latter  the  prostration  was  more 
complete.  It  was  not  uncommon,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  affection,  for  the  subjects  of  it 
to  lose  their  sight,  or  hearing,  or  feeling,  or  to  be 
paralysed  for  a  time ;  these  tilings,  however,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  each  as  a  specific  affection; 
they  are  all  items  of  a  general  disorder  (nervous 
debility)  that  differed  more  in  degree  than  in 
kind  from  that  observed  in  the  cholera  of  1846. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  the  latter,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that,  had  such  cause 
been  more  active  and  potent,  the  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  would  have  equalled  that  of  the  worst  forms 
of  cholera. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  were  of  course  only 
symptoms.  Themselves  did  not  constitute  the 
disease,  properly  so  called  ;  they  were  merely  an 
effect  of  it.  They  represented  a  more  hidden  and 
fearful  pathological  condition.  It  was  rarely  that 
patients  were  exhausted  by  their  discharges  alone. 
They  chiefly  fell  beforef  these  discharges  and  the 
causes  of  them,  together.  In  the  direct  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor 
purging,  consequently  no  drain ;  yet  the  patient 
became  cold,  and  his  extremities  livid,  and  his 
features  collapsed, and  he  died;  nobody  could  tell 
why.  The  nervous  vigour  seemed  to  give  way  at 
once,  and  there  was  no  effort  at  rallying.  There 
was  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  cholera  of  1846. 
The  vital  depression  seemed  to  stop  short  of  this 
extremity,  and  only  showed  itself  in  the  symptoms 
already  enumerated.  We  know  that  sudden 
shocks  to  the  nervous  system,  whether  of  fear, 
or  fright,  or  anxiety,  will  often  be  followed 
by  excessive  action  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  This  is  a  well-known  pathological  fact, 
and  therefore  places  the  vomiting  and  purging  ot 
cholera  in  the  class  of  effects  rather  than  in  that 
of  causes.  In  so  far  the  two  forms  of  cholera  I 
am  speaking  of  had  everything  in  common.  As 
regards  the  frequency,  or  force,  or  amount  of 
evacuations,  I  certainly  saw,  last  year,  cases  quite 
as  severe  as  I  ever  witnessed  in  Asiatic  cholera. 

I  knew  many  such  recover,  the  evacuations  iu 
which  were  greater  than  I  had  observed  in  many 
fatal  cases  of  what  was  called  “  malignant  cholera.” 

1  believe  the  difference  of  result  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  relative  difference  of  nervous  de¬ 
pression. 

The  cramps '  of  the  extremeties  were  certainly 
as  painful  hi  the  cholera  of  last  year  as  I  ever 
saw  aforetime ;  and,  whatever  the  real  cause 
thereof,  I  think  we  shall  not  be  very  wide  of 
probability  in  fixing  it  upon  the  disordered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Gastro¬ 
intestinal  irritation  you  will  generally  find  to  be 
tlie  source  of  spasmodic  pains  aflecting  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  abdomen  and  extremities. 

The  suspension  of  the  biliary,  salivary,  and 
renal  accretions  was  not  more  conspicuous  in  one 
form  of  cholera  than  in  the  other;  and,  knowing 
how  the  functions  of  the  secernent  organs  depend 
upon  local  and  general  nervous  vigour,  we  can 
easily  understand  how,  this  being  reduced,  the 
secretive  function  would  fail  proportionately. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  general  drain  of  fluids  to 
the  intestinal  exhalents,which,  inastateof  morbid 
irritation,  poured  forth  the  serous  parts  of  the 
blood  which  the  relaxed  vessels  had  not  power  to 
retain.  Hence,  also,  the  extreme  harshness  and 
aridoess  of  the  slou;  a  very  natural  eonsequcuce 
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of  the  derivation  of  fluids  from  the  surface  to  the 
interior.  The  thickened  blood,  of  course,  collected 
in  the  capillaries,  as  well  from  the  mechanica 


II. 


obstacle  furnished  in  its  own  inspissation,  as  from 
the  diminished  power  of  the  heart ;  hence  the 
lividity  of  the  extremities. 

In  all  these  particulars,  the  two  forms  of  cholera 
resembled  each  other;  and  one  common  cause 
appeared  to  rule  in  both. 

'iha  post-mortems  ot  the  two  were  closely  alike 
except  in  so  far  as  the  blobd  and  urinary  bladder 
were  concerned.  In  the  severer  forms  of  Asiatic 
cholera  the  blood  was  exactly  like  fluid  pitch ;  U 
was  quite  black,  and  did  not  in  the  least  coagu¬ 
late.  In  the  cholera  of  1846  the  blood  was  much 
darker  than  natural,  and  coagulated  imperfectly.. 
Physically,  chemically,  and  vitally  speaking,  do 
these  two  states  appear  to  be  aught  but  variations 
of  each  other?  In  the  cholera  of  last  year  the 
post-mortems  showed  the^bladder  to  be  empty,  and 
partially  contracted ;  the  only  difference  observed 
in  the  same  organ  of  those  who  died  of  Asiatic 
cholera  was,  that  it  was  not  only  empty,  but  con¬ 
tracted  to  the  smallest  compass,  and  quite  incom¬ 
pressible.  But  this  state,  again,  seems  to  be  only 
an  extreme  of  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  a  deliberate  comparison  of 
Asiatic  cholera  and  that  of  last  year,  in  their  signs, 
symptoms,  progress,  termination,  and  post-mortem 
aspects,  brings  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
differed  not  so  much  pathologically  ns  in  their 
relative  degrees  of  severity.  I  believe  that,  had 
the  remote  and  immediate  causes  of  the  cholera 
of  1846  been  more  potent,  we  should  have  had 
an  epidemic  quite  equal  in  intensity  to  that  which 
prevailed  years  back  under  the  name  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


ON  THE  BLOOD. 

(Continued  from  page33G.) 

If  doubts  are  found  to  exist  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  venous  and  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
same  animal,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  this  un¬ 
certainty  will  be  much  stronger  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  blood  of  the  capillaries,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  fluid,  and  which  may 
contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  either,  ac 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  vessels  existing  in  the 
region  from  which  the  blood  is  talcen.  M.  Pallas 
examined  the  blood  extracted  by  the  pressnre  of 
leeches,  which  bad  been  applied  over  the  epigas 
trium,  and  found  it  richer  in  coagulable  matters 
than  the  blood  either  of  the  veins  or  arteries.  Blood 
furnished  by  scarification  of  the  skin  also  indicated 
a  similar  result.  M.  Denis,  in  like  manner,  ana¬ 
lysed  this  blood,  but  states  it  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  veins. 

M.  Prevost  and  myself  have  found  the  blood  of 
the  vena  portse  poorer  in  solid  materials  than  normal 
venous  blood,  taken  at  a  mean  calculation  : — 

Blood  of  the  vena  Mean  condition  of 
ports  of  an  ex¬ 
ecuted  criminal. 

_  801-4 


Arterial 

blood. 

Water  .  789-39 

Fibrine .  6-05 

Fatty  matters  ..  1-32 

Albumen  ..... .  113-10 

Globules  70-40 

Hematosine ....  3-64 

Extractive  mat¬ 
ters  and  salts..  10-00 


Venous 

blood, 

780-51 

5-08 

1-40 

113-35 

78-04 

3-95 


Blood  of 
vena 
porta;. 

815-00 

3-29 

1-85 

92-25 

72-09 

3-90 


Blood  of 
veins  of 
liter. 
814.0 
2-65 

1- 41 
103-20 

67-18 

2- 00 


10-82  11-62  11-31 


In  one  analysis  in  which  he  separated  the  colour¬ 
ing  princijiles  of  the  blood  of  the  vena  portm,  he 
obtained ; — 

Water  ........  . . . . 

Fibrine  . . . .  ..i. »  . 

Fatty  matters  . . . . 

Albumen . . . . 

Globules  . . . . . . . 

Hematosine  . . . .  . . .... .... ..... .  i 

Hemapbseine  . . 

Extractive  matters  with  bemaphmine 
and  salts  . . . . ... .  .... . . ......... 

The  s-ame  author  likewise  gives  another  analysis, 
but  without  noting  the  actual  source  of  the  blood. 
It  is  as  follows : — 


The  menstrual  secretion  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
arterial  blood  and  mucus ;  it  is  of  a  dark  red 
colour;  it  does  ndt  coagulate  like  arterial  or  venous 
blood,  hut  presents  soft,  grumous  clots,  which  col¬ 
lect  at  the  hotthm  of  the  vessel ;  there  is,  however, 
a  separation  of  serum,  which  -floats  at  the  upper 
part.  Some  slimy  matter  may  also  be  found 
among  the  clots.  Its  odour  is  peculiar  and  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

The  smtm  contains  all  the  soluble  materials  of 
the  blood  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  saturated  solution  of  all 
the  soluble  principles  of  the  system,  circulating 
along  with  the  other  elements  of  the  blood.  In  it 
we  discover  a  certain  amount  of  alkaline  carbon¬ 
ates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  and  especially 
0-20  Kkloride  of  sodium — a  salt  which,  moreover,  exists 
'in  greater  abundance  in  human  serum  than  in  that 
of  the  ox. 

According  to  Berzelius,  human  serum  con¬ 

tains:— 

Water  .  i .  i‘. . . . . . .  90-59 

Albumen  . .  O'OO 

Animal  matter  and  lactate  of  soda  ..  ...  0-40 

Chloride  of  sodium .  O'OO 

Modified  albumen,  alkaline,  carbonates, 
and  phosphates. . . ......  0-41 


801-50 


2-70 
90-00 
75  60 
340 
1*80 

14-40 


Water  . .  ....... 

Fibrine  . . . 

Fatty  matters . . .  •  • 

Albumen . 

Globules  . 

Hematosine  . . . . 

HeinapliEeine  . 

Extractive  matters  and  salts 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  experiments 
Schulz  upon  the  blood  of  the  vena  portae,  as  com 
pared  with  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  of  the 
same  animals 

Arterial 
blood. 


Vena 

pnrlfe. 

738-00 

3- 50 
1-97 

114-66 

11636 

4- 92 
1-47 

16-24 


Blood  of 
veins  of 
liver. 

725  00 
2-.50 
1-56 
130  00 
112-00 
4-42 
1-04 
17-16 
of  M. 


Venons 

blood. 


Blood  of 
vena  portae. 


•  100-00 
The  serum  of  the  ox  furuwhes  almost  identical 
results. 

Marcet  gives  the  following  as  the  compo.sUion  of 
seriiin  in  man  : — - 

Water  . .  90  00 

Albumen  _ _ ' . .  8  68 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  . .  0-60 

Muco-extractive  matters .  0-40 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  0-6.5 

Sulphate  of  potass  .  0  3.5 

Earth  ty  phosphates .  0  60 

According  to  Lecanu,  the  serum  of  human  blood 
contains : — 

1st  anal.  2nd  anal. 


Water . 

Albumen  and 
soluble  salts 
Globules . 


venous  blood 
drawn  from  the  arm. 

789-9 


84-4 
114  2 


80-9 

129-2 

lOOOO 


1000-0 

M.  F.  Simon  also  performed  some  analogous  ex¬ 
periments  upon  the  blood  taken  from  two  horses : 
the  following  table  will  give  the  results  at  which 
he  arrived : — 

I. 


Arterial 

Venous 

Blood  of 

blood. 

blood. 

vena  port®. 

M^ater . 

760-08 

1  757-35 

724-97 

Fibrine  . 

11-20 

11-35 

8  37 

Fatty  matters . . 

1-86 

2-29 

3-18 

Albumen . 

78-88 

85-88 

92-40 

Globules . 

136-15 

128-70 

152-29 

Hematosine... . 

4-87 

6-18 

6-60 

Extractive  mat¬ 
ters  and  salts. 

6-96 

9-16 

11-88 

Nature  of  products : 

1.  Solid  materials  of 
blood  of  horse. — 
Horse  before  feed¬ 
ing:  mean  of  three 
experiments . 

15-56 

18-60 

16  90 

Horse  after  feeding 

2291 

19-5 

2030 

2.  Fibrine. — mean  of 
three  experiments.. 

1-04 

1-09 

0  32 

3.  Alhumen.  —  Horse 
before  feeding  .... 

986 

7-96 

8-16 

Horse  after  feeding 

11-11 

11-25 

9-67 

4.  Globules.  —  Horse 
before  feeding  .... 

4-65 

9-21 

8-74 

After  feeding  .... 

10-21 

6-95 

10-53 

5.  Fatty  matters  of 
the  solid  residue.— 
Mean  of  four  expe¬ 
riments . . 

0-92 

0-83 

1-66 

Water  . .  90-60 

Albumen .  7-80 

Extractive  matters .  0-38 

Fatty  matters .  0-22 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  0  60 
Carbonate  1 

Phosphate  >  of  soda  .  0-21 

Sulphate  ) 

1  of  ““‘f  magnesia  0-09 
Phosphate  ) 

Loss . .  •  •  010 


90-10 

8-12 

0-46 

0-34 

0-55 

0-20 

0-09 

0-14 


According  to  Simon  and  Schulz,  the  blood  of  the 
vena  port®  possesses  a  darker  colour  than  ordinary 
venous  bloc^.  Schulz,  more  particularly,  states 
that  the  portal  blood  taken  from  the  horse  before 
feeding,  when  agitated  with  air  or  with  oxygen, 
does  not  acquire  the  same  bright  colour  as  ordinary 
venous  blood;  the  deeper  its  original  tint,  the 
greater  the  resistance  that  is  offered  to  its  colora¬ 
tion  under  the  influence  of  these  gases.  It  coagu¬ 
lates  less  readily  than  venous  or  arterial  blood ;  its 
clot  is  much  less  firm,  and  partly,  or  even  wholly, 
disappears,  after  being  set  aside  for  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours.  The  fibrine,  which  separates 
from  it  by  beating,  docs  not  form  filaments  of  equal 
rength  to  those  of  arterial  or  ordinary  venous 
blood. 

M.  F.  Simon  analysed  the  menstrual  secretion 
when  freed  from  all  particles  of  epithelium,  &c. 
This  sanguineous  fluid  did  not  coagulate ;  it  con¬ 
tained  a  little  vaginal  mucus,  did  not  become  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  was  not  very  repulsive  in  its  odour.  It 
contained : — 

W’ater .  78-50 

Fatty  matters  .  0-26 

Albumen  .  7-65 

Globules  .  14-04 

Extractive  matters  and  salts -  0  86 


100-00  100-00 

In  some  analyses  performed  by  M.  Prevost  and 
myself,  the  serum  left  ten  per  cent,  of  fixed  mat¬ 
ters  ;  M.  Lassaigne  found  but  nine  per  cent,  in  bis 
experiments. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the 
scrum  varies  in  its  composition  according  to  the 
physiological  or  pathological  condition  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  furnishing  it.  If  we  experiment  on  serum 
obtained  under  the  influence  of  digestion,  we  find 
fatty  matter  predominating  in  it,  insomuch  that  it 
even  becomes  lactescent,  in  an  animal  fed  tor  a 
short  time  on  pure  fat.  In  like  manner,  do  we 
find  in  it,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  bile,  the  sugar  of  diabetes,  &c., 
according  to  the  prevailing  pathological  state. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  have  lately  pub¬ 
lished  some  analyses  of  the  blood  in  various  mor¬ 
bid  conditions.  The  following  are  the  results  at 
which  they  have  arrived  : — (See  next  page.) 

By  comparing  these  analyses  with  those  -of 
normal  blood,  we  find  remarkable  variations,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  globules  and  the  fibrine. 
The  proportion  of  globules  appears  to  be  lowered 
in  all  diseases;  and  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier 
regard  this  diminution  as  a  consequence  and  in¬ 
variable  characteristic  of  the  state  of  disease,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  partly  attribute  it  to  the 
influence  of  dieting.  VVe  may,  however,  observe, 
as  an  exception  to  what  we  liave  just  said,  that,  in 
the  stale  of  sanguineous  plethora,  the  proportion  of 
globules  to  the  other  materials  of  the  blood  is  in 
no  way  changed, 
characterized  not 


Anemia,  on  the  contrary,  is 
only  by  the  diminution  of  the 
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Org,anic  materials  in  1,000  parts  of  blrod. 

Composition  of  ashes  of  1,000  parts 
of  blood. 

Nature  of  diseases. 

Density  of  ll.e  del 
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.Mburaen. 

Fibrine. 

Extractive  mat¬ 

ters  and  salts. 

Fatty  matters. 

Seroline. 

Phosphuretted 

matter. 

09 

.2 

a> 

•4^ 

Ul 

0> 

*0 

C- 

t  Soapy  matter. 

i 

A 

Chloride  of  so- 

1  dium. 

1  Soluble  salts. 

1  \ 

Phosphates. 

!  Iron. 

1  J 

Plethora  |  . 

1009 

10-J9 

780-4 

138 

72-3 

2-4 

6-3 

1-5.55 

variable. 

0-483 

0  088 

1-014 

3-7 

2-9 

0-341 

0547 

lOOS-S 

1028-8 

784 

131-5  ' 

7.0-1 

2-1 

5-8 

2-150 

variable. 

0-673 

0-114 

0  138 

.3  5 

2-8 

0-334 

0-544 

Inflammation  ^  . 

1056;l 

1027 

791-5 

128 

66 

48 

.5-7 

7 

1-724 

1-669 

0-020 

0-602 

0-136 

0-984 

31 

2’4 

0-448 

0-490 

lO-OlO 

1026  8 

801 

118-6 

65  5 

7-2 

0-024 

()-60l 

0-130 

0-914 

3-0 

2-7 

0-344 

0-480 

Typhoid  fever  . 

10.'54-4 

1025-4 

797 

127-4 

618 

2-8 

6-3 

1-773 

variable. 

0-471 

0-089 

1-093 

2  9 

2-5 

0-497 

0.535 

Ephemeral  fever  . 

laoo-s 

102.5-'> 

781-7 

142-4 

6.0-7 

2-8 

5-8 

1-770 

variable. 

0-563 

0-112 

1-005 

2-7 

2-8 

0-.321 

0-.569 

Pleurisy  . 

lOOf: 

1026 

1-20-4 

6.0-4 

6  1 

7-6 

1-905 

variable. 

0-703 

0-182 

1-020 

3-0 

2-0 

0-478 

046! 

Pneumonia . 

10.00-6 

1025 

122  5 

61-1 

7-4 

6-4 

1-687 

variable. 

0-504 

0-10! 

1-063 

2-8 

2-7 

0-308 

0-493 

10.'>G-7 

1027-1 

793-7 

1-29-2 

61-9 

4-8 

5-8 

1-621 

variable. 

0-479 

0-169 

0-952 

2-2 

2-9 

0-346 

0-513 

1  >V  Oman . 

lO.Ofl’G 

1027-7 

803  4 

115-3 

68-8 

3-5 

7-3 

1-7.51 

variable. 

0-600 

0-072 

1-059 

3  3 

2  8 

0309 

0-470 

Acute  rheumatism  . 

lOO-O-.O 

1025-8 

789-9 

118-7 

•  66-9 

5-8 

8-1 

1-647 

vari.able. 

0-479 

0-147 

1-000 

3-5 

2-5 

0  445 

0-452 

Chlorosis . 

104.08 

1028-1 

828-2 

86  , 

.  721 

3-4 

8  8 

1-503 

variable. 

0-541 

00.54 

0-888 

3-1 

2  3 

0-441 

0-319 

ruliuonary  tubercles  ^ 

1056-7 

1028 

794-8 

125 

66.2 

48 

7-7 

1-5.54 

variable. 

0-.591 

0-084 

0-800 

3-3 

‘2-7 

0-493 

0-489 

1055-4 

1028-2 

796  8 

119-4 

70 -.5 

4 

7-6 

1-7-29 

variable. 

0  601 

0-082 

1-011 

3-1 

2-5 

0-302 

0-484 

Constitutional  syphilis  . 

1060-1 

1028-5 

777 

138-1  . 

-  71-8 

2-23 

9-3 

1-820 

0-027 

U-G40 

0115 

0-972 

3-4 

2-7 

0-282 

0-566 

lotal  mass  of  the  blood,  but  also  by  a  remarkable 
falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  the  globules. 

The  fibrine  likewise  undergoes  very  considerable 
variations,  but  these  are  sometimes  in  one  direction, 
sometimes  in  another.  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret 
had  previously  demonstrated  that,  in  all  inflamma¬ 
tions,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  was  notably  in¬ 
creased.  The  cxi)eriments  of  MM.  Becquerel  and 
Rodier,  while  fully  confirming  this  fact,  further 
establish  that  the  augmentation  of  the  fibrine  coin¬ 
cides  with  an  evident  diminution  of  the  albumen 
and  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cholesterine. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  admit  thatthefibrine 
diminishes  in  low  fevers  and  in  agues,  as  also  in 
certain  morbid  states  induced,  like  scurvy,  by  un¬ 
wholesome  and  insufficient  diet.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  that  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the 
blood  does  not  vary  in  consequence  of  repeated 
venesection :  the  globules  alone  are  found  to  di¬ 
minish.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
impoverished  blood  may  be  capable  of  reproducing 
this  element  at  tlic  expense  of  its  albumen,  or  else 
that  it  may  instantaneously  take  up  again  from  the 
organs  the  fibrine  with  which  it  has  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  saturated;  whilst  the  reparation 
of  the  globules  is  eflected  by  a  more  elaborate  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  organization. 

When  a  secretion  is  suppressed,  the  materials 
which,  in  the  normal  state,  the  secreting  organ 
should  eliminate  from  the  blood,  will  become  con¬ 
centrated  in  this  liquid.  Thus,  in  icterus  with  re¬ 
tention  of  bile  and  decoloration  of  the  faeces,  MM. 
Becquerel  and  Rodier  have  found  in  the  blood  a 
marked  augmentation  of  cholesterine. 

The  albumen  of  the  scrum  is  greatly  diminished  in 
Bright’s  disease,  and  also  in  certain  afiections  of  the 
heart  complicated  with  dropsy. 

MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  have  deduced  some 
important  results  on  this  subject,  and  which  I  have 
arranged  in  the  form  of  tables.  The  principles 
which  they  establish  may  be  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows;—!.  The  organic  materials  do  not  diminish 
simultaneously ;  their  diminution  or  increase  takes 
place  in  a  perfectly  independent  manner,  as  will  be 
proved  on  reference  to  the  tables.  2.  In  any 
serious  or  jrrimary  disease,  which  may  become  com¬ 
plicated  with  some  secondary  affection,  the  blood 
will  give,  on  analysis,  the  figures  which  correspond 
to  both  diseases.  3.  We  may,  by  analysis  of  the 
blood,  always  ascertain  the  moment  at  which  the 
phenomena  of  exacerbation  or  of  amendment  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  disease.  This  fact  is 
especially  evidenced  by  the  cases  of  Bright’s  disease, 
set  down  in  the  fourtli  table.  4.  Sparc  diet  and 
repeated  venesection.s  act  chiefly  on  the  number  of 
the  globules,  which,  however,  are  found  to  diminish 
in  every  diseased  condition  ;  the  solid  materials  of 
the  serum  are  likewise  reduced  iu  amount,  hut  the 
fibrine  forms  an  exception  to  the  above  condition. 

Apothecaries’  Hall. — Gentlemen  admitted 
members,  Jan.  7  :  John  Frederick  Stevenson. — 
Feb.  4  :  William  Philip  Harrison,  Edwin  Simpson. 

Naval  Oiutuaky.— Surgeons :  R.  H.  Beau¬ 
mont,!^.  Henry,  G.  Hogan,  R.  Austin,  J.  Kittle, 
R.  Butler.— Assistant-Surgeons  ;  A.  Kift,  E.  Pin¬ 
kerton,  T.  Wallace. 


No.  I. — Diseases  in  which  the  Fibrine  augments. 


DISEASES. 

Number  of 

Patients . 

Number  of 

Bleedings, 

Fibrine. 

W 

09 

'B 

o 

o 

Solid  mat¬ 

ters  of  the  ^ 
Serum.  1 

■  1 

Water. 

Serum. 

1 

Organic 

matters. 

Inorganic 

matters. 

No.  of  bleed¬ 
ings  in 
which  tliese 
matters  were 
analysed. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  .. 

14 

43 

6-8 

101-6 

86-1 

80.5-5 

79-3 

6-8 

22 

Subacute  and  chronic  rheumatifin  .. 

10 

10 

3-8 

108-2 

95-3 

792-7 

89-0 

li’o 

7 

Pneumonia  . 

21 

58 

7-8 

113-0 

81-5 

797-7 

75-0 

6-5 

42 

Acute  capillary  bronchitis 

6 

9 

6  6 

123  9 

76-6 

792-9 

69-7 

6-9 

3 

Chronic  bronchitis,  with  pulmonary 

emphysema . 

4 

5 

3-0 

121-2 

83-0 

792-8 

76-3 

67 

3 

Pleurisy 

12 

15 

4-8 

110-.5 

86-3 

798-4 

78-9 

7-4 

11 

Acute  peritonitis  . 

4 

8 

5  0 

99-0 

85-2 

810-8 

77-7 

7-5 

7 

Tonsillitis  . 

4 

6 

5-5 

105-3 

91-9 

797-3 

85- 1 

5 

Erysipelas  . 

5 

8 

5-9 

99-2 

88-2 

806-7 

81-6 

8 

Pulmonary  tubercles 

21 

22 

4-4 

100-5 

85-4 

809-7 

79-0 

6-4 

11 

Various  inflammations 

5-4 

111-4 

97-4 

« 

785-8 

*  • 

*  * 

No.  II. 


-Diseases  in  which  the  Fibrine  remains  normal  in  quantity,  or  diminishes,  at  the 
the  Globules  remain  normal  in  quantity  or  augment. 


DISEASES, 


Precursory  stage  of  continued  fever  .. 
Simple  coutiiiucd  fever 
Continued  fever  complicUed  in  its 
course  with  some  inflammation 
Typhoid  fever 
Variola 

Varicella 
llubeola 
Scarlatina 

Intermittent  fever 
Cerebral  eongestion 
Cerebral  hemorrhage  . . 


Number  of 
Patients. 

Number  of 
Bleedings. 

1  ° 

Fibrine; 

Globules. 

Solid  mat¬ 
ters  of  the 
Serum. 

Water. 

Organic 

matters. 

Serum. 

Inorganic 

matters. 

No.  of  bleed¬ 
ings  in 
which  these 
matters  were 
analysed. 

6 

9 

2-4 

13.5-6 

89-1 

772-9 

82-4 

6-7) 

4 

5 

10 

36 

106-5 

88-1 

801-8 

80-6 

7-5 

7 

6 

11 

3-5 

1168 

86-7 

793-0 

80-2 

6-5 

5 

20 

50 

2-7 

11.5-7 

81-8 

799-8 

75-3 

6-5 

19 

5 

12 

2-9 

109-2 

90-8 

797-1 

83-8 

7-0, 

2-3 

120-3 

91-8 

785-6 

\ 

2-4 

125-8 

89-7 

782-1 

5  " 

‘7 

9 

2-8 

1-27-2 

80-4 

789-6 

73-7 

6-7 

4 

3-1 

146-0 

89-4 

761-5 

3-5 

136-0 

84-1 

776-3 

i  •• 

*  * 

6 

*7 

3-4 

104-3 

80-6 

811-7 

74-0 

6-6 

4 

15 

21 

2-7 

119-5 

89-7, 

788  1 

82-4 

7-3 

13 

7 

8 

2-9 

135-2 

811 

780-8 

74-7 

6-4 

3 

No.  III. — Diseases  in  which  the  Globules  of  the  Blood  are  spontaneously  diminished. 


% 

DISE.WES. 

Number  of 
Patients. 

Number  of 
Bleedings. 

.s 

x> 

h 

Globules. 

Solid  mat¬ 
ters  of  the 
Serum. 

Water. 

Serum. 

( - 

Organic 

matters. 

Inorganic 

matters. 

No.  of  bleed. 

ings  in  S 
which  these) 
matters  were 
analysed.  ' 

Commencing  chlorosis 

5 

8 

3-5 

106-8 

88-7 

801-0 

82-4 

6-3 

4^ 

Confirmed  chlorosis  . 

9 

12 

3-7 

95-5 

86-5 

8.50-3 

79-3 

7-2 

4  1 

Chlorosis  in  a  man  . 

1 

3 

3-6 

84-0 

92-1 

820-3 

85-0 

7-1 

1  1 

No.  IV. — Diseases  in  which  the  Albumen  of  the  Serum  is  diminished. 


Bright’s  Disease  of  Kidney. 

. 

Fibriiio. 

Globules. 

Solid  matters  of  Serum, 

Water. 

llemaiks. 

'' 

Organic. 

Inorganic, 

1st  case 

2nd  case  . . 

ord  case — 1st  bleeding . 

2nd  bleeding 

3id  bleeding  ., 

1-6 

2- 3 

3- 2 

3u 

4- 0 

126-6 

61-6 

82-4 

88-2 

71-0 

61-5 

60-8 

57-9 

66-0 

7-2-0 

• 

7-6 

7-6 

6  9 

6  7 

6  9 

801-7 

8(;7-6 

819-6 

836-1 

845-9 

The  lymphatic  gan¬ 
glions  of  the  neck, 
were  inflamed,  but 
the  urine  contained 
no  albumen. 
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ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  320.) 

“  Nemo  morlalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.” 

INSANITV  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

PYROMANIA — INCENDIARISM. 

Amongst  other  mischievous  habits  to  which  per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with  moral  insanity  are  subject,  may 
be  mentioned  pyromania,  or  the  instinctive  wish  to 
set  fire  to  houses  or  public  buildings.  It  has  been 
stated  that  very  old  buildings  are  often  selected  by 
these  weak  individuals  ;  I  believe,  however,  the  de¬ 
sire  is  not  augmented  by  the  antiquity  of  a  struc¬ 
ture,  but  generally  arises  from  some  other  exciting 
cause. 

The  desire  does  not  apyiear  to  be  limited  to  any 
short  interval,  for  we  find  Marie  Franck,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  who  was  executed  for  setting  fire  to  a  house, 
confessed  that  she  had  fired  twelve  houses  in  five 
years.  Mr.  Becker’s  servant,  in  this  country,  fired 
his  house  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ; 
she  was  dismissed,  and  in  the  house  of  the  next 
family  she  entered  the  same  occurrences  took  place. 
She  was  tried  and  found  insane. 

This  morbid  propensity  is  more  frequently  seen 
in  young  girls  where  there  is  uterine  disturbance,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  how  many  singular  and  ca¬ 
pricious  vices  may  arise  from  this  cau.se ;  there  is 
an  intense  love  of  mischief, and,  as  was  beforemen- 
tioned,  such  persons  frequently  manifest  the  wish 
or  desire  to  break  china  or  other  objects  of  vertu. 
There  is  a  woman  who  is  always  breaking  the 
windows  or  glass  cases  of  a  confectioner  in  the  City  ; 
she  is  sent  to  the  treadmill  for  three  months,  but 
invariably,  on  the  very  first  opportunity,  visits  the 
same  house  and  does  the  same  damage.  I  believe 
this  has  now  occurred  for  some  years ;  the  proba- 
ability  is,  as  this  woman  has  taken  a  great  anti¬ 
pathy  to  the  proprietor  of  the  premises,  that  we  shall 
some  day  hear  of  damage  being  committed  which 
may  never  be  repaired.  I  am  sorry  that  the  injury 
she  has  already  inflicted  was  not  directed  against 
some  one  in  civic  magisterial  authority,  rather  than 
upon  the  helplessly  injured  person  on  whom  it  has 
fallen,  because  it  is  probable,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  more  precaution  and  judgment  would 
have  been  shown  in  taking  mqre  efficient  care  of  so 
dangerous  an  individual.  But  to  resume:  w'e  often 
find  young  girls  eating  clay,  earth,  slate-pencil, 
sealing-wax,  or  contracting  a  relish  tor  pins,  or  in¬ 
troducing  needles  or  other  extraneous  substances 
into  their  arms,  legs,  and  other  parts  of  the  person; 
some  blacken  their  tongues,  while  others  create 
artificial  wounds ;  the  most  incredible  tricks  are 
sometimes  played  upon  a  doctor,  if  too  credulous; 
this  is  no  idle  narrative  of  improbabilities  or  even 
of  rare  occurrences,  but  a  record  of  facts,  of  which 
every  medical  man  must  have  had  numerous  ex¬ 
amples.  During  pregnancy,  also,  ridiculous  fancies 
are  often  sustained,  and  extraordinary  propensi¬ 
ties  are  developed,  which  show  themselves  in  va¬ 
rious  forms,  sometimes  in  the  love  of  extravagance, 
causing  the  individual  to  spend  money  most  in¬ 
consistently,  at  other  times  rather  encouraging  the 
habit  of  accumulating,  and  occasionally  leading  to 
the  most  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  habit  of 
jiilfering  and  peculating. 

Homicidal  insanity  and  incendiarism  in  men 
generally  arise  from  cerebral  excitement,  occasioned 
by  an  irregular  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
tliere  being  often  di.seaseof  the chylopoietic  viscera; 
while  in  women  it  usually  results  from  irregularity 
of  the  catamenia  and  from  diseases  of  the  uterus. 

Pyromania  or  incendiarism,  although  frequently 
resulting  from  an  instinctive  desire  or  depraved 
moral  feeling,  is  sometimes  caused  by  hallucination; 
such  an  individual  is  monomanic,  and  has  some 
false  reason,  or  imagines  ho  holds  some  supernatural 
power,  which  gives  liim  authority  to  enact  the  mis¬ 
chief  ;  but  it  often  ajipears  to  arise  from  no  other 
reason  than  an  intense  desire  to  do  mischief,  as  was 
exemplified  in  a  youth  who  escaped  from  the  York 
Lunatic  Asylum  to  set  fire  to  Bishop-Thorpe 


Palace;  in  this  instance,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wake, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  no  hallucination  existed. 

The  case  of  Jonathan  Martin,  who  fired  Y'ork 
Cathedral,  has  been  instanced  as  a  proof  of  his 
wish  to  destroy  this  building  because  of  its  anti¬ 
quity  ;  but,  on  closely  reviewing  his  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrine 
preached,  and,  therefore,  this  lunatic  thought  he 
was  compelled  to  do  it  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
by  the  act  he  imagined  that  the  people  of  York 
would  necessarily  disperse  to  other  places,  where 
they  would  hear  doctrine  which  he  considered 
more  sound.  He  acted,  in  fact,  from  an  halluci¬ 
nation  ;  he  heard  a  voice  telling  him  it  was  his 
destiny  to  destroy  the  cathedral  on  account  of  the 
errors  of  the  clergy. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  that  Martin  had  seven  or  eight  years  pre¬ 
viously  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  up¬ 
wards  of  two  years;  that  antecedently  to  the  act  he 
was  always  speaking  of,  and  attached  much  im¬ 
portance  to,  his  dreams ;  that  he  was  always  excited 
upon  religious  points— when  such  subjects  were 
mooted  his  eyes  became  glassy,  and  his  pupils  much 
dilated ;  and  that,  having  once  formed  the  design, 
he  had  no  rest  night  or  day;  that  even  when  on  his 
trial  he  showed  such  hilarity,  saying — “  he  would 
do  the  same  again,”  “  that  the  finger  of  God 
directed  his  arm  ” :  all  these,  together  with  a  review 
of  the  whole  case,  convince  me  that  the  jury 
judged  wisely  in  pronouncing  it  the  act  of  insanity. 
Dr.  Prichard,  however,  appears  to  think  that  he 
was  not  altogether  insons  criminis,  and  considers 
this  opinion  to  have  been  strengthened  by  Martin’s 
subsequent  conduct.  For  the  medical  evidence 
read  Med.  Chir,  Rev.,  vol.  xi.,  p.2‘22;  New  Series, 
1829. 

In  December,  1844,  James  Gibson  was  tried  in 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  for  fire- 
raising;  crime  denied,  and  plea  of  insanity  also 
put  in.  The  prisoner  was  subject  to  hallucination, 
but  he  seemed  prejudiced  against  the  persons  whose 
premises  he  had  burned  ;  he  said  they  must  be 
put  down ;  that  the  landed  gentry  had  requested 
him  to  do  it ;  that  the  Queen  was  in  the  roads  ready 
to  bombard  the  town,  and  that  he  considered  the 
town  looked  better  since  the  burning. 

He  was  a  weaver  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
of  April  he  forced  a  shutter,  opened  the  window, 
and  set  fire  to  his  late  master’s  premises  by  igniting 
a  parcel  of  yarn  ;  he  had  been  discharged  from  Mr. 
Guthrie’s  service  ;  he  first  acknowledged  the  crime, 
then  denied  it,  then  confessed  it  again,  stating  it  to 
have  arisen  from  an  irresistible  impulse.  Several 
medical  men  thought  him  insane,  others  that  he 
was  not  so;  some,  who  at  first  thought  him  sane, 
subsequently  altered  theiropinions.  The  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  considered  the  prisoner’s  insanity  was  not  of 
a  kind  which  rendered  him  irresponsible  for  his 
actions,  because  he  clearly  retained  a  perception 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
directed  the  jury  to  find  accordingly. 

The  jury  unanimously  found  the  panel  guilty  as 
libelled,  and  he  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  fourteen  years. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  committal  of  the 
deed  during  the  night,  the  secrecy  attending  it, 
and  which  prevented  its  jiroof  except  by  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  the  feeling  of  resentment,  the 
fact  of  the  hallucinations  becoming  so  numerous 
after  he  was  arrested,  and  the  presumed  over¬ 
acting  of  his  part— all  sufficed  to  prove  that  the 
judge  and  jury  in  this  case  acted  with  discretion 
and  justice.  For  a  full  account,  .see  Cormaek’s 
.Journal,  vol.  v.,  pp.  141 — 157. 

CLEPTOMANIA,  OK  THEFT  INSANITY. 

This  form  of  moral  insanity  has  been  frequently 
obsierved  by  Pinel,  Esquirol,  Gall,  Prichard,  and 
most  modern  writers;  and  cases  arc  not  uncom¬ 
monly  occurring  which  are  brought  before  our 
notice  in  the  ordinary  police  reports. 

This  morbid  projiensity  is  generally  found  in 
females,  and  very  frequently  depends  on  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  sexual  functions;  and  instances  are 
very  numerous  in  which  pregnant  women  have 
been  misled  by  this  unfortunate  impulse. 

'I'liere  is  a  great  similarity  in  these  cases  ;  and  it 
often  happens  the  things  stolen  are  not  valuable, 
and  could  be  no  object  to  persons  in  alflnent  cir¬ 


cumstances.  There  are  instances  where  families 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  tradesmen  they 
employ,  engaging  to  repay  them  for  any  articles 
which  may  have  been  abstracted;  and,  it  is  said, 
goods  are  sometimes  put  in  the  way  of  such  per¬ 
sons,  in  order  subsequently  to  receive  the  proffered 
compensation.  The  habit  is  so  deeply  rooted  that 
ladies  have  been  known  to  steal  bread  from  the 
table  where  dining,  not  being  able  to  conquer  the 
propensity ;  they  do  not  appear  to  steal  for  the 
sake  of  the  article,  but  from  the  intense  desire  to 
gratify  this  particular  passion.  The  habit  of 
secreting  is  by  no  means  unusually  observed  in  the 
insane ;  they  very  commonly  hide  money  and  other 
valuable  or  unlm|)ortant  objects.  I  at  present  know 
a  gentleman,  who  is  insane,  and  who  is  supplied 
every  now  and  then  with  money,  which  he  hoards, 
and  it  has  hitherto  been  quite  impossible  to  scer- 
tain  where  he  has  hidden  it. 

When  called  to  give  an  opinion  in  these  cases  of 
moral  perversion,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  family  have  been,  or 
are,  insane. 

A  curious  case  has  been  detailed  by  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  of  a  gentleman  whose  insanity  manifested 
itself  in  his  self-appropriation — he  would  get  every¬ 
thing  he  could,  and  would  part  with  nothing.  He 
would  not  pull  off  his  shoes  when  going  to  bed,  and 
when  requested  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt  he  would  do  it, 
but  it  must  be  over  the  dirty  one.  He  would  buy 
anything,  but  would  pay  for  nothing.  He  was 
brought  up  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  from  the 
King’s  Bench,  where  he  had  been  committed  for 
not  paying  for  a  picture  valued  at  £1,500.  When 
Sir  Henry  Halford  was  asked  bis  opinion,  he  re¬ 
ferred  the  jury  to  the  gentleman’s  house  in  Port- 
land-place,  where  there  was  £50,000  worth  of 
property  of  every  description — the  pictures,  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  clocks,  baby-houses,  and  baubles, 
all  huddled  together  on  the  floor  of  his  dining¬ 
room.  The  jury  immediately  found  the  gentle¬ 
man  insane. 

The  habit  of  theft  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
young  persons,  and  children  are  frequently  ob¬ 
served,  at  the  bazaars,  to  misappropriate  toys  and 
other  articles.  Boys  at  school  often  pay  visits,  in 
numbers,  at  toy-shops  and  pastry-cooks,  in  order 
that  better  opportunities  may  be  afforded  for  petty 
pilfering.  This  wicked  propensity  should  be  early 
checked,  for,  if  persisted  in,  these  early  habits  may 
subsequently  pass  into  confirmed  vice. 

When  it  is  found  that  any  lady  suffers  under 
this  morbid  propensity,  she  should  never  be 
allowed  to  shop  alone,  and  great  circumspection 
should  be  maintained.  In  instances  where  it  is 
found  impossible  to  restrain  the  impulse,  a  re¬ 
moval  to  some  house  in  the  country  should  be 
suggested,  where  the  absence  of  shops  withdraws 
the  temptation. 

The  propensity  to  theft  is  in  some  lunatics  so 
strong  that  they  never  eat  unless  they  steal  their 
food ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  be  thus  indulged  by 
their  attendants,  who  hide  it  daily,  in  different 
places,  when,  on  returning  after  a  short  time,  they 
find  the  place  of  concealment  has  been  detected, 
and  the  food  gone. 

From  a  general  survey  of  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  will  be  evident  that,  although  it  is  very 
necessary  and  highly  desirable  in  every  possible  way 
to  cure  insanity  when  present,  yet  that  it  is  even  of 
still  more  im])ortance  to  prevent  its  occurrence  at 
all;  thus  making  true  the  old  adage,  “prevention 
is  better  than  cure.” 

A  man  who  has  once  been  the  occupant  of  a 
madhouse  seldom  regains  his  social  position,  and 
therefore  it  is  so  essential  to  remove  all  predi.sposing 
causes,  and  first  as  to  intermarriage. 

Intermarriage  saps  acountry  of  its  vital  strength  ; 
it  is  this  which  has  all  but  annihilated  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  France  ;  it  is  this  which  has  reduced 
Spain  to  a  third-rate  )iower,  and  which  has  rendered 
the  mental  incapacity  and  the  physical  incapability 
of  the  Spanish  Grandee  quite  proverbial ;  it  is  this 
which  in  this  country  is  daily  perpetuating  and  ex¬ 
tending  insanity,  especially  amongst  our  own 
aristocracy  ;  and,  even  when  the  mind  does  not  give 
way,  consumption  and  scrofula  frequently  result 
from  these  umiatiiral,  these  baneful  alliances.  I 
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turn  my  eye  on  a  family,  the  product  of  intermar¬ 
riage  ;  I  find  many  swept  down  by  phthisis,  and 
others  showing  indications  of  an  early  summons; 
and  these  again  themselves  perpetuating  their  an¬ 
cestral  folly,  in  marrying  their  near  relations ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  much-to-be-deaircd  and  a  pro¬ 
vidential  circumstance  that  such  weakness,  when 
more  closely  repeated,  exhausts  itself ;  it  being 
happier  far  that  no  issue  should  result,  than  that 
that  issue  should,  with  its  earliest  breath,  indicate 
mental  and  physical  exhaustion. 

As  a  warning,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
the  following  example  of  the  ill  effects  induced 
by  the  alliance  of  such  close  connections  ;  it  is  where 
the  father  and  mother  were  themselves  the  produce 
of  near  relations ;  they  were  double  cousins.  They 
have  had  nine  children,  eight  of  them  were  born 
idiotic,  some  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  when,  to 
their  great  joy,  a  girl  appeared  who  hadsome  share 
of  reason,  their  happiness  was  not  yet  gone;  but 
their  fondest  hopes  were  Only  raised  to  be  the  more 
depressed,  for,  as  this  poor  child  reached  the  years 
of  adolescence,  her  intellect,  instead  of  expanding 
as  she  grew  into  womanhood,  gradually  decayed, 
and  she  is  now  an  imbecile. 

Idiots  are  very  numerous  in  Scotland,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Highlands,  and  while  it  bas  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  dampness,  the  cold  winds,  tlie 
insufficient  clothing,  the  defective  nourishment,  the 
small,  ill-ventilated  and  uncomfortable  houses,  yet 
very  properly  greater  stress  still  is  laid  upon  the 
intermarriages;  and  this  appears  to  be  proved  from 
the  fact,  that  the  more  isolated  or  insulated  a  tract 
of  country  is,  the  greater  is  the  proportionable 
amount  of  idiocy  ;  this  has  been  especially  noticed 
in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  ;  it  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  very  common  remark  as  to  the  county  of 
Fife,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  has  more  than  its  proportionate  number  of 
idiots  amongst  the  common  people,  and,  if  ocular 
testimony  can  add  anything  to  its  verity,  I  may 
state  I  never  visited  any  place  where  idiots  were 
allowed  to  roam  about  with  such  absolute  freedom, 
and  occasionally  to  the  no  inconsiderable  annoy¬ 
ance  and  inconvenience  of  others. 

Insanity  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  amongst 
Jewish  families,  and,  were  it  not  that  they  do 
occasionally  marry  those  of  other  climes,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  more  mischief  would  result  than  is  even 
at  present  found ;  and  that  consumption,  scrofula, 
and  skin  diseases  would  be  even  more  prevalent. 

Even  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends,  although  so 
disciplined,  with  so  much  moral  restraint,  and  with 
everything  to  combat  the  development  of  insanity, 
yet,  notwithstanding  their  high  state  of  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  and  virtue,  predisposition  transmitted  by 
marrying  within  such  a  limited  circle  bas  already 
given  evidence  of  so  pernicious  a  system ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  evils  will  augment,  un¬ 
less  some  of  these  fair  and  highly-favoured  daughters 
of  Eve  diffuse  their  happiness  and  contentment 
amidst  a  wider  and  more  extended  sphere ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  find,  from  the  recent  report  of  the  He- 
gistrar-General,  that  a  gradual  decrease  is  shown 
in  the  annual  number  of  Quaker  marriages.  These 
declined  from  70  in  1838,  to  55  in  1844,  from  which 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
dissolving  into  the  general  population  of  the 
euuritry. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  it  is  far  better  to 
prevent  insanity  than  to  cure  it,  for  when  once  it 
has  developed  itself,  whether  the  result  of  here¬ 
ditary  tendency  or  even  of  some  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  morbid  diathesis  is  formed  ;  and, 
independently  of  the  danger  of  transmission,  the 
individual  who  has  once  been  deranged  seldom 
regains  his  social  position ;  and,  when  deckled 
symptoms  have  once  manifested  themselves,  the 
danger  of  recurrence  after  a  cure  is  much  greater 
than  where  the  tendency  has  remained  latent. 

It  is  now  established  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a 
constitutional  predisposition  to  insanity  is  here¬ 
ditary;  but  those  children  born  previously  to  in¬ 
sanity  developing  itself  in  the  parent  are  much  less 
liable  to  become  so  affected.  It  is  also  observed, 
not  only  that  the  predisposition  is  handed  dbwn  • 
from  parent  to  child,  but  also  the  peculiar  formiol 
insanity  is  often  perpetuated  :  thus  the  child  of  a 
monomanic  parent  himself  becomes  monomania-  . 


cal,  while,  where  mania  attacks  a  family,  the 
descendants  are  often  maniacal ;  and  even  minor 
peculiarities  in  disposition,  temper,  habits,  and 
opinions,  are  constantly  seen  to  descend  from  father 
to  son. 

Dr.  Burrows  supposes  that  insanity  may  pass 
over  tne  generation,  and  then  develop  itself  in  the 
grandchildren  or  in  the  nephews ;  and  he  also  con¬ 
siders  that  a  child,  born  before  the  accession  of 
insanity  in  the  parent,  is  not  likely  to  be  affected, 
provided  the  parent  had  not  hereditary  tendency, 
but,  if  such  predisposition  existed,  then  the  liability 
to  the  disease  is  great. 

.  If  insanity  be  so  hercdiUiry  even  when  one  parent 
.alone  transmits  the  predisposition,  how  much 
greater  is  the  danger  where  both  parents  spring 
from  an  insane  family  1  This  evil  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  but  an  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  render  some  instructive  information  respecting 
the  evils  of  intermarriage  as  diffusive  as  possible. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  children  of  old 
and  debilitated  parents  are  more  liable  to  insanity 
than  those  who  spring  from  young  and  vigorous 
persons,  and  the  evil  consequences  resulting  to  the 
child,  when  the  mother  has  received  a  fright  during 
gestation,  have  also  been  mentioned;  the  mere 
exposition  of  such  facts  at  once  points  out  the 
obvious  prophylactic  measures. 

Those  children  who  are  predisposed  to  insanity, 
frequently,  in  early  life,  evince  either  a  debilitated 
or  an  irritable  and  excitable  nervous  energy,  and 
hence  they  are  often  subject  to  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  and  other  nervous  affections ;  and  when  the 
system  becomes  more  irritable,  as  puberty  ad¬ 
vances,  a  very  slight  cause  will  often  suffice  to  , 
excite  into  action  the  latent  tendency. 

Wherever  hereditary  predisposition  exists,  an 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  counteract  its  ten¬ 
dency  by  mental  discipline  —  the  actions  and 
thoughts  should  be  regulated,  the  judgment  should 
be  strengthened,  and  a  just  comparison  should  be 
instituted  respecting  the  various  relations  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects.  The  imagination  will  rarely  require 
to  be  stimulated,  but  the  necessity  often  exists  for  a 
regular  and  systematic  exercise  of  judgment  and 
comparison ;  distorted  opinions  upon  any  subject 
should  be  corrected,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  facts 
and  their  relative  value  to  each  other,  and  the  in¬ 
ferences  to  be  deduced  therefrom,  should  be  regu¬ 
larly  carried  out. 

To  practise  and  obtain  the  habit  o^  self-possession 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  command  of 
the  will,  wishes,  and  propensities,  should  be  taught 
in  early  life. 

The  inclinations  of  a  child  must  be  subjected  to 
some  control,  or  he  will  subsequently  become 
fickle;  nothing  is  worse  than  overweening  in¬ 
dulgence,  it  being  most  important  to  inculcate  a 
proper  degree  of  self-restraint.  Children  even  of 
very  tender  years  may  be  reasoned  with,  and  may 
be  very  easily  persuaded,  when  the  greatest  trouble 
would  be  occasioned  in  enforcing  a  command ;  but 
where  any  important  error  prevails  it  should  never 
be  overlooked ;  and  to  aliow  a  child  to  go  on  from 
day  to  day,  increasing  in  waywardness,  is  indis¬ 
creet  and  wicked ;  the  character  is  perpetually 
forming,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  bad  habits 
are  constantly  increasing ;  and  not  a  few  cases  of 
insanity  can  be  clearly  referred  to  injudicious  train¬ 
ing  in  early  youth.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  temporary  restraint  in  early  life  may  prevent 
the  necessity  of  permanent  restraint  subsequently. 

Antipathies  should  be  checked  as  soon  as  thev 
appear,  and  this  by  reasoning  and  persuasion, 
rather  than  by  intimidation  and  force.  Some  chilr 
dren  evince  dislike  to  colours,  mirrors, or  to  various 
other  objects  of  furniture,  or  to  anything  rough 
or  warm;  others  are  prejudiced  against  cats,  dogs, 
or  particular  individuals ;  a  judicious  parent  will 
dee  how  necessary  it  is  that  such  whims,,  fancies, 
and  prejudices  should  be  removed ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  often  happens  that  such  caprices  result 
from  imitation,  as  Irom  children  seeing  a  mother 
fly  from  a  black  beetle,  or  screaming  with  terror 
on  the  approach  of  a  spider.  Now,  almost  in¬ 
variably,  when  a  mother  is  so  weak-minded,  her 
child  imitates  her  example.  Early  impressions  are 
most  enduring,  and  hence  how  cautious  should 
parents  be.  The  children  who  have  seen  their 


mother  tremble  when  the  thunder-storm  ap¬ 
proached,  and,  half  distracted,  seek  shelter  in  the 
cellar,  often  throughout  life  evince  the  same  weak¬ 
ness — the  habit  of  self-composure  is  lost. 

Children  should  never  be  excited,  but  especially 
just  before  going  to  bed,  by  narrating  stories, 
frightful  tales,  or  anything  unnatural  or  disagree¬ 
able,  indeed,  by  nothing  that  is  termed  “  striking.” 
It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  the  weak  points, 
and  to  aid  and  assist  in  strengthening  the  mind  by 
mildly  exposing  an  error,  if  it  exist,  or  by  enlarging 
the  capacity  of  the  mind  where  there  are  con¬ 
tracted  or  imbecile  opinions;  “  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  obstinacy  of  the  stupid  into  a  clieerful  and  in¬ 
telligent  acquiescence,  while  the  fugitive  thoughts 
and  the  vacillating  opinions  of  the  silly  and  weak 
should  be  combated  by  forming  the  habit  of  per¬ 
severance  and  attention.’’ 

In  early  life  the  powers  of  attention  are  weak, 
and  therefore  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
sustain  them  even  for  a  short  time;  this  can  hardly 
be  expected  unless  an  effort  is  made  to  find  out 
the  individual  taste  or  talent.  The  great  point  in 
education  is  to  fix  the  attention;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  cannot  ordinarily  be  main¬ 
tained,  for  many  hours  together ;  and  for  young 
scholars,  two  hours  at  a  time  for  scholastic  duties 
is  all  that  nature  can  afford,  and  anything  exceeding 
this  is  only  paralyzing  the  efforts  for  the  next 
attempts. 

The  judicious  instructor  should  take  especial 
care  to  form  or  mould  the  character,  and,  while  the 
diffident  should  be  encouraged,  the  precocious 
should  be  restrained.  The  habit  of  thinking,  re¬ 
flecting,  and  reasoning,  should  be  formed,  but, 
above  all  things,  fixedness  of  purpose  should  be 
substituted  for  vacillation  and  fickleness;  and  to 
attain  this  the  attention  should  be  directed  to  some 
subject  or  object  which  would  necessarily  occupy 
fome  portion  of  each  day  for  several  weeks  toge¬ 
ther,  taking  great  care  that  too  much  time  was 
never  devoted  to  such  purpose  in  any  one  day.  It 
is  the  regular,  successive,  and  systematic  habit  of 
devoting  the  attention,  that,  in  early  life,  does  so 
much  to  strengthen  the  mind. 

Education  should  be  something  more  than  what 
is  merely  speculative  or  fashionable,  and,  while 
metaphysics  should  not  be  entirely  prohibited,  yet 
I  feel  assured  that  in  early  life  the  investigation  of 
facts,  the  analyzing  and  comparing  them,  and 
upon  such  comparison  forming  the  judgment,  is 
the  proper  way  to  obtain  mental  vigour. 

In  studying  history  each  pupil  should  occa¬ 
sionally  read  aloud,  the  others  taking  notes,  and 
subsequently  replying  to  those  queries  which  the 
well-educated  and  vigilant  teacher  would  select  for 
elucidation  and  instruction^  there  being  necessarily 
some  points  of  more  peculiar  interest  and  utility. 
The  composition  of  essays  is  extremely  useful  in 
bringing  out  the  powers  of  the  mind,  thus  necessi¬ 
tating  not  only  the  investigation  of  facts,  but  also 
their  comparison. 

It  will  be  of  far  more  value  in  every  respect  to 
forjn  judicious  opinions  upon  daily  occurrences, 
rather  than  to  preoccupy  the  attention  by  meta¬ 
physical  subtleties.  We  have  heard  in  common  par¬ 
lance  of  a  person  being  “  a  clever  fool,”  or  of  another 
“  not  possessing  common  sense,  but  only  uncom¬ 
mon  sense”;  now,  generally,  this  arises  from  faulty 
education ;  there  is  the  intellect,  but  the  talents 
have  not  been  cultivated— such  persons  were  pro¬ 
bably  in  early  life  left  entirely  to  their  own 
guidance,  and  were  not  subjected  to  those  wliole- 
some  restrictions  which  teach  us  self-control. 

The  mind  should  not  be  preoccupied  by  false  or 
foolish  ideas,  as  these  are  with  difficulty  displaced 
for  the  reception  of  that  which  is  useful  and  true. 

It  is  most  important  to  fix  the  attention,  to  en¬ 
large  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  and  to  improve  the 
memory ;  facts  should  be  gathered,  and  a  due  esti¬ 
mate  formed  of  their  relative  value,  great  eare  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  remove  anything  even  approaching  to 
prejudice.  But,  while  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
memory  should  be  exercised,  yet  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  that  it  be  not  over-taxed ;  it  being  found 
that,  when  it  has  been  overstrained,  it  seldom  re¬ 
gains  its  resiliency  ;  and  often,  when  too  much  or 
too  early  forced,  it  becomes  not  only  impaired  but 
is  altogetlier  lost  on  the  first  approach  of  age,  and 
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tkt  a  time  when  others  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  full 
Tipour  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

How  imperfect  is  the  system  of  education  for 
boys !  It  is  true,  in  some  of  the  modern  grammar 
,6chools,  a  more  rational  plan  is  being  gradually 
adopted ;  but  look  at  our  public  schools — a  uni- 
’■versal  law  regulates  the  conduct  of  hundreds — the 
-Same  system,  the  exact  mode  of  teaching,  and  the 
■'identical  studies  are  enforced  upon  all,  whether 
-capable  or  incapable  of  progressing  in  them ;  no 
notice  is  taken  of  predilection,  peculiar  talent,  or 
nlterior  advantage;  and  then,  as  to  disposition, 
what  so  various  ?  Amongst  five  hundred  boys  are 
we  to  expect  the  same  predominant  inclination? 
and  yet  punishment  and  reward  are  apportioned  to 
all  by  one  uniform  rule  ;  the  consequence  being 
that  while  from  a  particular  act  one  boy  receives 
merely  wholesome  discipline,  this  may  be  sufficient 
not  only  to  curb  but  actually  to  break  the  spirit  of 
another  of  less  physical  but  of  more  acute  mental 
capability.  It  is  impossible  that  individual  cha¬ 
racter  can  be  studied  in  the  larger  public  schools. 

The  fault  in  the  education  of  boys  generally  is, 
that  the  moral  emotions  and  affections  form  no 
subject  of  inquiry,  regulation,  or  control — the 
heart  is  neglected,  while  the  mind  is  tutored — the 
moral  conduct  and  the  moral  sentiment  but  too 
frequently  depend  on  formal  rule,  it  does  not  result 
from  fyrinciplB,  The  mind  should  be  directed  to 
the  beauties  of  creation,  and,  in  examining  gene¬ 
rally  the  evidences  of  design,  the  thoughts  should 
be  led  to  Him  who  created  all  tilings.  It  would  be 
■very  desirable  that  lectures  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  various  auditors  should  be  delivered  upon 
Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy,  these 
being  rendered  as  interesting  ns  possible  by  nu¬ 
merous  illustrations  and  practical  exemplifications. 

In  training  youth  there  should  not  he  merely  a 
servile  subjection,  the  restraints  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  being  for  the  benefit  of  those  under 
instruction,  and  not  for  their  oppression.  The 
error  in  most  schools  is,  that  there  is  no  confidence 
between  the  instructors  and  their  pupils,  and  this 
almost  invariably  arises  from  the  indiscretion  or 
the  incapability  of  the  former.  There  should  be 
neither  too  much  familiarity  nor  too  great  a  reserve ; 
but  a  mutual  regard  for  each  other  should  be 
encouraged. 

There  should  be  neither  an  excess  of  confinement 
nor  an  excess  of  liberty.  Young  persons  require 
plenty  of  free  and  wholesome  exercise,  and  during 
such  time  they  should  feel  perfectly  at  ease,  and  be 
allowed  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  prefer,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  such  sports; 
but  if  improper  they  should  never  be  permitted, 
great  care  being  taken  to  cheek,  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  indelicacy  or  cruelty.  Some  children  are 
naturally  destructive,  and  are  always  injuring  in¬ 
sects  and  small  animals,  and  delight  in  fighting  and 
in  cruel  sports.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  exhibitions  of  hull  fights,  cock  fights,  and 
executions  are  very  demoralizing. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


FACTS  AND  OBSEUVATTONS 
As  to  the  relative  Value  of  Mesmeric  and  Hypnotic 
Coma,  and  Ethereal  Narcotism,  fw  the  Mitigati07i 
or  entire  Prevention  of  Patn  dwiny  Surgical 
Operations. 

By  JAMES  BRAID.  M.E.C.S.E.,  Sx. 

Time  works  wonders :  it  is  the  great  reformer. 
Never  was  this  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in 
the  revolution  which  has  recently  manifested  itself 
in  professional  faith  aud  practice,  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  eligibility  of  suspending  consciousness 
by  artificial  contrivance  during  surgical  opera¬ 
tions.  But  a  very  few  years  ago,  those  who  con¬ 
tended  for  the  possibility  of  inducing  such  a  con¬ 
dition  by  mesmeric  or  hypnotic  processes  were, 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  profession,  looked 
upon  as  credulous  fools  or  arrant  impostors.  The 
patients  who  had  been  so  operated  on,  and  were 
represented  as  having  been  thus  saved  from  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  suffering,  were  most  mercilessly 
assailed  as  arrant  rogues  who  ought  not  to  be 
trusted.  It  was  contended,  in  the  face  of  tlieir 
most  solemn  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  that 


they  must  have  felt  pain,  hut,  by  constraint  at 
the  time,  had  managed  to  conceal  exhibiting  any 
physical  manifestation  of  suffering,  and,  when 
aroused,  for  some  sinister  purpose,  menrtaiciously 
denied  the  fact.  Nay,  there  were  not  wanting  even 
men  of  high  standing  in  the  profession  who,  in; 
their  rabid  hostility  to  the  new  doctrine,  went  so' 
far  as  to  become  the  apologists  of  “  cruelty  to: 
auimals”;  contending  that  the  agony  inflicted  by' 
the  surgeon's  knife  acted  as  a  satxitai*y  Stimulus,^ 
Had  such  an  absurd  and  cruel  opinion  not  hCen; 
openly  avowed,  and  put  upon  record  at  the  mo— 
ment  it  was  uttered,  it  could  hardly  have  been' 
believed  possible  that  any  intelligent  member  of  the. 
profession  should  have  promulgated  siicha  revolting; 
doctrine — a  doctrine,  too,  so  much  at  variancA  witlv 
experience,  ae  well  as  oppose  to  the  dictates  Or 
humanity ;  for  is  it  not  well  known  to  every  prac-! 
tical  surgeon,  that  the  shock  sustained  by  thd 
nervous  system  is  generally  the  greatest  cahse  bf 
mortality,  subsequent  to  accidents  and  surgical 
operations  ? 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  discovery  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren  made  known  in  thiscountryj 
that,  by  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  ether,  con^ 
sciousnes,  could  be  suspended,  and  that  thus  the 
pain  of  surgical  operations  might  be  mitigated  or 
entirely  prevented,  than  it  wgs  at  once  eagerly  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  very  individuals  who  were  most 
zealous  in  their  opposition,  and  most  loud  in  their 
declarations  of  scepticism,  as  to  the  truth  or  worth 
of  inducing  a  similar  immunity  from  suffering  by 
the  former  method.  And  let  it  be  specially  oh- 
served,  that  the  evidence  for  the  efficacy  of  the 
former  method  was  precisely  of  the  same  character, 
and  equally  strong  as  that  which  sustains  the  latter, 
namely,  the  physical  condition  of  the  patients 
during  the  operations,  and  their  personal  testimony 
afterwards,  as  to  their  partial  or  entire  freedom 
from  pain  during  such  operations.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  medical  men  have  become  so  humble  and 
credulous,  and,  withal,  so  imbued  with  Christian 
charity,  as  to  believe  and  admit  that,  after  all,  it 
is  just  possible  that  patients  themselves  may  be 
the  best  j  udges  as  to  the  amount  of  pain  felt  by 
them  during  severe  surgical  operations  and  other 
physical  inflictions;  and,  moreover,  that  it  may  be 
possible  for  such  individuals  to  speak  the  truth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  there  were  not  a 
few  members  of  the  profession  who  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  truth— who  were 
perceiving  that  they  had  been  too  rash  in  their 
sweeping  expressions  of  scepticism  in  respect  to 
the  mesmeric  phenomena,  and  their  practical  im¬ 
portance — who  were  yielding  to  the  pressure  from 
without,  and  accumulation  of  evidence  on  the 
point,  as  to  the  power  of  certain  mesmeric  or 
hypnotic  processes  effecting  this  happy  immunity 
from  suffering  during  surgical  operations. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  in  India, 
was  well  calculated  to  arrest  attention  ;  and  in  an 
able  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  “  British  and 
Foreign  Review,”  for  October  last,  the  author 
avows,  as  the  result  of  a  dispassionate  consideration 
of  the  amount  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  together 
with  the  known  influence  of  certaiti  processes  on 
the  nervous  system,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  test  the 
matter  fully  and  fairly. 

Inasmuch  as  this  subject  has  been  fairly  tested 
last  September,  at  Calciitta,  before  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Government,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  niany  of 
your  readers  to  have  the  results  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  laid  before  them,  so  that  they  may  compare  the 
said  results  with  those  of  the  operations  performed 
during  the  ethereal  narcotism,  so'  many  interesting 
examples  of  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Times.  The  satisfactory  resnlts  of  the 
latter  mode,  when  properly  managed,  are  nqw 
attested  by  the  experience  of  medical  men  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  America ;  and  it  is  therefore  now  esta¬ 
blished  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  entire  conviction 
every  unprejudiced  and  intelligent  member  of  the 
profession.  Indeed  there  seems  at  the  presOTt 
time  to  he  a  perfect  enthusiasm  and  rivalry 
amongst  medical  men  of  every  condition, 
who  shall  prove  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  this 


novelty.  This  may  partly  arise  from  the  fact, 
that  here  is  something  they  can  see,  and  feel,  and 
smell,  as  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  condition  in¬ 
duced  by  the  ether  ;  but  is  it  not  probable  that 
there  may  be  not  a  few  who  manifest  their  zeal  for 
advancing  the  new  method  as  a  rival  to  the  former 
method,  which  they  had  so  vehemently  and  un¬ 
reasonably  opposed  ?  May  there  not,  moreover,  be 
many  who,  wise  in  their  generation,  think  the 
best  mode  of  biding  their  former  delinquency  and 
unreasonable  dogmatical  opposition,  is  to  make  a 
retreat  under  the  shelter  of  the  noise,  and  turmoil, 
and  fumes,  attending  on  this  ethereal  visitant  ?  Be 
the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  of  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance,  so  long  as  suffering  humanity  profits  by  the 
change. 

Having  personally  tried  both  methods,  and 
satisfied  myself  of  their  respective  powers  for 
suspending  consciousness,  and  thus  saving  patients 
bhtli  from  tire  dread  aud  suffering  of  surgical 
operations,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  their  relative  merits ;  for 
I  presume' it  will  no  longer  be  contended  that  the 
angnisk  of  body  and  mental  dread  of  the  knife  are 
desirable,  either  as  resijects  the  patient  or  ope¬ 
rator.  , 

My  own  experience  of  hypnotism,  or  mesmerism, 
was  this;  that  dn  many  cases  of  highly  susceptible 
subjects,' by  proper  management,  they  could  be 
reduced  to  such  condition  as  would  enable  them  to 
undergo  severe  surgical  operations  without  their 
manifesting  the  slightest  symptoms  of  conscious¬ 
ness  or  pain  during  the  sleep  or  nervous  coma ; 
and  they  would  have,  no  recollection  of  such  on 
awaking;  that,  in  other  cases,  they  might  mani¬ 
fest  physical  indications  of  suffering  pain  during 
the  artificially-induced  sleep,  but  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it  after  awaking  ;  and  that,  in  other  cases, 
there  might  be  consciousness  of  what  was  being 
done  whilst  little  or  no  pain  was  experienced  by 

them.  It  always  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  a 
great  drawback  existed  to  these  processes  becoming 
generally  available  for  such  purposes,  from  the 
great  length  of  time  which  was  required  in  many 
cases  to  render  the  patients  susceptible  of  going  so 
deep  into  the  sleep  as  is  requisite  to  secure  a  com¬ 
plete  immunity  from  pain,  and  especially  so  if  they 
went  into  the  sleep  with  the  idea  on  their  minds 
that  the  operation  was  to  be  performed  there  and 

then.  In  most  cases  it  must  have  been  necessary 
to  put  the  patient  repeatedly  into  the  sleep,  and  to 
conceal  from  him  tlie  particular  time  when  the 
operation  was  really  intended  to  be  performed, — 
leading  the  patient,  in  fact,  to  expect  it  was  to  be 
done  on  some  futwe  day.  Then,  again,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  those  who  are  susceptible  of 
the  influence  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  cure  of 
disease  would  not,  even  with  all  the  above  pre¬ 
cautions,  be  readily  reduced  into  the  proTound  un¬ 
conscious  state  requisite  to  ensure  complete  im¬ 
munity  from  pain  during  surgical  operations. 

Such  was  my  personal  experience,  and  for  these 
reasons  I  considered  mesmerism  and  hypnotism  far 
less  available  for  such  purposes  with  British  sub¬ 
jects,  than  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  various  forms 
of  disease.  The  success  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  however, 
with  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  seems  to  have 
been  very  great;  but  still  the  objection  as  to  the 
length  of  time  required  would  be  felt  to  be  a  serious 
Inconvenience  even  with  such  subjects,  compared 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  desired  ethereal 
narcotism  can  be  induced.  Many  individuals,  for 
example,  arc  not  possessed  of  those  physical  and 
mental  qualities  requisite  to  secure  entire  success  by 
the  hypnotic  and  mesmeric  processes ;  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  could  be  reduced  into  the  state,  pro¬ 
vided  they  chose  to  resist  complying  with  the 
conditions  required.  They  are  mucli  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  person  who  may  have  any  quantity  of 
wine  or  spirits  set  before  him  without  hecomiug  in¬ 
toxicated,  provided  he  eftectually  resists  drinking 
them.  If  they  are  conveyed  into  his  stomach, 
however,  in  sufficient  quantity,  intoxication  is  sure 
to  follow,  however  much  he  might  have  attempted 
to  resist  their  ingestion.  Just  so  is  it  with  the 
fumes  of  ether :  we  have  the  power  of  narcotizing 
patients  by  this  agency,  will  they  or  nill  they ; 
drunkards,  however,  seem  to  be  affected  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  the  ether.  This  is  the  great  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  ether  method ;  then  its  greater 
rapidity  in  inducing  the  required  coma,  and  the 
greater  number  of  patients  who  may  be  thus  ren¬ 
dered  entirely  unconscious,  than  by  the  mesmeric 
or  hypnotic  processes.  In  such  cases,  however,  as  can 
be  readily  sent  deep  enough  into  sleep  by  these  pro¬ 
cesses,!  should  decidedly  prefer  this  method,  as  the 
patient  is  less  likely  to  experience  after-incon¬ 
venience  from  mesmeric  coma  than  from  inhaling 
the  offensive,  narcotizing  fumes  of  sulphuric  ether. 
Moreover,  certain  states  of  constitution  or  of  general 
health  will  contraindicate  the  application  of  the 
ether;  and  experience  has  shown  that  considerable 
difference  exists  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  different 
subjects  to  its  influence,  some  becoming  highly  ex¬ 
cited  and  hilarious,  whilst  the  majority  are  speedily 
rendered  comatose. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Esduile’s  operations  per¬ 
formed  during  mesmeric  coma.  It  is  well  known 
to  your  readers  that  the  doctor  published  a  book 
last  summer,  detailing  his  great  success,  of  which 
cases  you  published  a  considerable  number  in  the 
Medical  Times.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  now  advert 
to  the  cases  published  in  that  volume,  but  confine 
my  remarks  and  quotations  to  the  cases  {operated 
on  by  him  in  presence  of  the  committee  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  as  your  readers  must  feel  assured  they 
were  not  likely  to  aflford  the  new  heresy  any  special 
favour ;  and  the  following  names  will  be  sufficient 
guarantee  as  to  the  respectability  and  fitness  of  the 
individuals  for  the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Governor : — 

The  committee  consisted  of  James  Atkinson,  In¬ 
spector-General  of  Hospitals,  as  chairman ;  Evelyn 


M.  Gordon ;  D.  Stewart,  Presidency  Surgeon ; 
.Tames  Hulme;  J.  Jackson,  Surgeon  to  the  Native 
Hospital;  A. Hodgers;  W. B.O’Shaughnessy, M.D. 
E.R.S.,  secretary  to  the  committee. 

The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  gentleman  named 
arc  high  officials  in  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company’s  service.  I  believe  they  are  judges. 

Tlie  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  agreed 
upon,  the  committee  assembled  at  the  hospital  on  the 
7  th  of  September,  184fi,  when  Dr.  W.  B.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary,  record  each 
day’s  proceedings,  and  keep  minutes  of  the  cases. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  minutes  of  each  day 
should  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  in  Dr.  Esdaile’s 
presence,  and  that  the  meetings  should  take  jdaee 
at  half-past  seven  a.m. 

The  committee  accordingly  assembled  on  fourteen 
successive  days,  and  had  under  their  consideration 
ten  surgical  cases  taken  by  Dr.  Esdaile  from  the 
general  wards  of  the  native  hospitals,  all  needing 
operations  of  more  or  less  severity.  These  cases  are 
given  \\\  outline  in  the  journal,  and  any  remarkable 
phenomena  exhibited  are  farther  recorded  minutely 
in  the  statement  of  each  day’s  proceedings. 

From  tile  facts  elicited  by  tliese  eases,  the  com¬ 
mittee  deduced  the  following  conclusions,  as  in 
their  opinion  being  strictly  warranted  by  the  pre¬ 
mises  : — 

“  The  patients  treated  were  all  native  males, 
from  eighteen  to  forty  years  old,  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  ;  in  all  conditions  of  general  health, 
from  extreme  emaciation  to  ordinary  strength. 
Their  diseases  are  specified  in  the  annexed 
table: — 


List  of  Persons  subjected  to  Dr.  Esdaile’.s  Mesmeric  Experiments. 


No. 

Name. 

A»e. 

Admitted. 

Disease. 

Duration. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
fi 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Cheedham 

Bissonath 

Nilmoney 

Neechul 

Deeloo 
Jahiroodeen 
Dohmun 
Ramchund 
Hyder  Khan 
Murali  Doss 

40 

20 

45 

35 

40 

33 

40 

18 

30 

30 

September  7 

„  7 

O  7 

»  7 

„  7 

7 

„  10 

„  13 

„  16 

I,  14 

Double  hydrocele. 

Tumour  of  scrotum. 
Tumour  of  scrotum. 
Phymosis. 

Double  hydrocele. 
Hypertrophy  of  penis. 
Hypertrophy  of  scrotum. 
Hypertrophy  of  scrotnni. 
Mortification  of  leg. 
Hypertrophy  of  scrotum. 

Several  months. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Three  years. 

Two  years. 
Several  months. 
Two  years. 

Fifteen  days. 

Six  years. 

fbignedj 


Dr.  Esdaile  had  stipulated  that  he  should  only 
operate  on  natives ;  that  he  should  have  the  sole 
management  or  medical  charge  of  the  hospital 
wards  set  apart  for  his  patients,  to  be  submitted  to 
operation  during  the  mesmeric  coma;  that  he 
should  hax^,  for  his  own  subordinate  hospital  esta¬ 
blishment,  those  employed  by  him  as  mesmerizers 
in  Hooghly  ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  daily 
sitting  of  the  committee.  The  committee  assented 
to  these  conditions,  and  made  arrangements  for 
three  apartments  being  at  Dr.  Esdaile’s  disposal ; 
one  as  a  committee  and  operating  room,  the  other 
two  rooms  provided  with  three  beds  each  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  patients.  The  doors  of  these 
rooms  opened  into  the  committee-room  and  into 
each  other,  so  that  the  committee  could  either  enter 
these  sleeping  wards,  or  observe  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  the  patients  from  their  own  room,  as 
they  might  incline.  Here,  then,  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  guard  against  error  or  de¬ 
ception. 

“  The  mesmerizers  employed  by  Dr.  Esdaile 
^ays  the  report)  were  young  men,  Hindoos  and 
MehomedanSj  from  fourteen  to  thirty  years  of  afjOj 
most  of  them  compounders  and  dressers  from  The 
Hooghly  Hospital.  To  each  patient  a  separate 
mesmerizer  was  assigned.  The  room  in  which  they 
operated  was  darkened,  but  from  time  to  time  the 
committee  were  enabled  to  witness,  through  small 
apertures  made  in  the  door  i)anels,  the  manner  in 
which  the  processes  were  carried  on.  Profound 
silence  was  observed.  The  processes  were  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  two  hours  each  day  in  ten  cases, 
for  eight  hours  in  one  case  in  one  da*y.  and  for  six 
hours  in  another  case,  without  interruption.  Three 
cases  of  the  ten,  Bissonath,  Deeloo,  and  Neechul, 
were  dismissed  without  satisfactory  effect^  Bisso- 
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nath  suffering  from  slight  cough,  which  Dr.  Esdaih 
considered  to  render  the  mesmeric  manipulation  in¬ 
efficient  ;  Deeloo,  on  the  fifth  day,  for  having  taker 
spirits;  and  Neechul  having  resisted  the  mesmeri( 
jrrocesses  during  eleven  days  without  conclusivr 
result. 

“  In  seven  cases,  in  a  period  varying  from  one  t( 
seven  sittings,  deep  sleep  followed  the  processe. 
above  described.” 

I  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  give  theii 
mesmerizing  processes  in  detail,  but  I  beg  the 
reader  s  special  attention  to  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sleep  thus  in¬ 
duced,  which  I  shall  transcribe  vethatim  from  th< 
report ; — 

“This  sleep,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  differer 
from  ordinary  natural  sleep,  as  follows.  The  in 
I  dividual  could  not  be  aroused  by  loud  noises,  thi 
pupils  were  insensible  to  light ;  and  great,  and  ii 
some  cases  apparently  perfect,  insensibility  to  paii 
vvas  witnessed  on  burning,  pinching,  and  cuttinf 
;  the  skm  and  other  sensitive  organ.s. 

“  Tim  sleep,  in  its  geneml  character,  differei 
from  that  which  would  be  produced  by  narcoti. 
drugs,  in  the  quickness  with  which,  in  eight  out  o 
ten  cases,  the  patient  was  awoke,  after  certaii 
transverse  j.asses  and  fanning  bv  the  mesmerizer 
and  blowing  upon  the  face  and  on  the  eyes  ;  in  tie 
natural  condition  of  tlie  pupils  of  the  eyes  and  thi 
conjunctivoe  in  all  the  cases  after  awaking,  ii 
the  absence  of  stertorous  breathing,  and  of  subse 
quent  delirium  or  hallucination,  and  of  many  othe 
symptoms  familiar  to  medical  obst'rvers,  which  ar 
jiroduced  by  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  hemp,  am 
other  narcotic  drugs.  It  is  right,  however,  to  ad< 
tliat  in  two  cases  the  patients  showed  much  con 
fusion  and  disinclination  to  answer,  and  com 


plained  of  giddiness  for  some  time  after  being  sud¬ 
denly  aroused.” 

Here  then,  we  have  proof  of  careful  observation 
and  minute  record  of  facts,  as  well  as  clear  and 
accurate  deductions,  both  as  to  the  reality  and 
peculiarity  of  the  sleep  thus  induced. 

“  In  seven  cases  (thus  continued)  surgical  opc' 
rations  were  performed,  in  the  state  of  sleep  above 
described. 

“  Ill  the  case  of  Nilmoney  Dutt,  tiiere  was  not  the 
.slightest  indication  of  the  operation  having  been 
felt  by  the  patient.  It  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
a  tumour.  It  lasted  four  minutes.  The  patient’s 
hands  or  legs  were  not  held.  He  did  not  move,  or 
groan,  or  his  countenance  change;  and,  when 
awoke  after  the  operation,  he  declared  he  had  no 
recollection  of  what  had  occurred. 

“  In  another  case,  HyderKhan,an  emaciated  man, 
suffering  from  mortification  of  the  leg,  amputation 
of  the  thigh  was  performed,  and  no  sign  of  its 
causing  pain  was  evinced. 

“  In  a  third  case,  Mnrali  Doss  (the  operation  he 
underwent  being  very  severe),  he  moved  his  body 
and  arms,  breathing  in  gasps,  but  his  counteimnce 
underwent  little  change,  and  the  features  expressed 
no  suffering ;  and,  on  awaking,  he  declared  ho 
knew  of  nothing  having  be^*n  done  to  him  rhiring 
his  sleep. 

“A  case  of  tapping  one  side  of  a  double  hydrocele 
is  passed  over  as  insignificant  and  inconclusive, 
although  apparently  painless,  for  the  operation 
was  repeated  on  the  other  side  while  the  patient 
was  awake,  with  the  same  result.  The  operation, 
too,  is  one  daily  borne  without  material  suffering 
by  numerous  patients  in  all  our  hospitals. 

“  In  the  three  other  cases  observed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  during  the  fierforniance  of  operations  in  the 
state  of  sleep  above  described,  various  phenomena 
were  witnessed,  which  require  to  be  specially  pointed 
out.  While  the  patients  did  not  open  their  eyes, 
or  utter  articulate  sounds,  or  require  to  lie  held, 
there  were  vague  and  convulsive  movements  of  the 
upper  limbs,  writhing  of  the  body,  distortion  of  the 
features,  giving  the  face  a  hideous  expression  of 
suppressed  agony ;  the  respiration  became  heaving, 
with  deep  sighs.  There  were,  in  short,  all  the  signs 
of  intense  pain  which  a  dumb  person  undergoing 
operation  might  be  expected  to  exhibit,  except  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  operator. 

“Butinall  these  cases,  without  exception,  after  the 
operation  was  completed,  the  palieuts  expressed  no 
knowledge  or  recollection  of  what  had  occurred, 
denied  having  dreamed,  and  complained  of  no  pain 
till  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  place  where 
the  operation  was  performed. 

“  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  question  (the  report 
further  adds)  whether  the  writhings  and  distorted 
features,  in  the  three  cases  above  described,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  proof  that  the  operations  occasioned 
at  the  lime  the  actual  agony  of  which  such  symp¬ 
toms  are  the  usual  evidence,  or  whether  they  were 
mere  ‘instinctive  movements’  (reflex  or  auto¬ 
matic  movements)  as  Dr.  Esdaile  represents  them. 
But  our  province  is  only  to  record  facts,  and  not  to 
enter  upon  that  of  the  physiologist  or  the  meta¬ 
physician. 

“  The  general  result  arrived,  at  then,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pain  during  the  mesmeric  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  we  witnessed,  amounts  to  this,  that  in  three 
cases  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  any  pain  was 
suffered,  and  that  in  the  three  other  cases  tJte  mani¬ 
festations  of  pain  dw'ing  the  operations  are  opposed 
hy  the  positive  statement  of  the  patients  that  no  pain 
was  experienced.” 

(To  be  continued,) 


AMPUTATION  FOR  ULCERATION  OF  THE 
CARTILAGES  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT.-— 
PHLEBITIS  OF  THE  FEMORAL  VEIN.— 
DEATH. 

By  H.  EV.VNS,  lisq.,*Saige«n,  Pwllbeli,  Noith  Wales. 

\V.  T.  aged  thirty-nine,  a  farmer’s  son,  had  always 
enjoyed  very  good  health  until  about  three  year.s 
ago,  when  the  right  knee-joint  began  to  feel  stiff, 
and  at  times  to  swell;  but  for  six  months  after  its 
commencement  the  pain  in  it  was  so  trifling  as 
ntrt  to  forbid  him  from  following  his  usual  avoca- 
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tions  upon  the  farm ;  when,  without  any  obvious 
exciting  cause,  it  began  to  be  painful,  and  to 
enlarge,  lie  was  attended  from  time  to  time  by 
a  host  of  quacks,  without  getting  a  whit  the 
better,  hut  gradually  losing  lle.sh  from  the 
sharp  attacks  of  inflammation  in  it;  disturbed 
nights  from  violent  “  crampy,’’  twitchings.  When 
I  saw  him  the  limb  presented  the  following  ap¬ 
pearances  :  thigh  and  leg  much  wasted ;  the  latter 
bent  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  former;  patella 
remarkably  prominent,  and  stuck,  as  it  were,  in  the 
intercondyloid  notch ;  partial  dislocation  back¬ 
wards  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  There  were  three 
sinuses  apparently  communicating  with  the  joint : 
one  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  tube¬ 
rosity  of  the  tibia ;  the  second,  above  the  internal 
condyle;  the  third,  in  the  popliteal  space  :  all  dis¬ 
charging  more  or  less  serous  fluid  mixed  with  pus. 
His  general  health  is  good,  better  than  it  has 
been  ;  he  has  no  pain  in  the  joint  unless  the  limb 
is  moved  carelessly.  Having  carefully  ascertained 
that  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys  were  healthy,  am¬ 
putation  was  proposed  and  readily  assented  to  by 
the  patient  and  his  friends. 

The  flap  operation  was  accordingly  performed, 
six  arterial  branches  requiring  ligatures.  The 
patient  lost  but  little  blood,  and  bore  the  opera¬ 
tion  remarkably  well ;  he  was  removed  to  bed,  and 
took  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  glass  of  cam¬ 
phor  julep.  The  knee-joint,  examined  soon  after¬ 
wards,  presented  the  following  appearances :  the 
patella  was  fixed  by  a  strong  vascular  membrane 
to  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur ;  the  internal 
condyle  had  formed  for  itself  a  cup- shaped  cavity 
in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  looking  like  an  incomplete 
ball-and-socket-joint,  except  in  its  Ireedom  for 
motion;  the  external  condyle  maintained  its  natu¬ 
ral  position;  the  articular  and  inter-articular  car¬ 
tilages  were  entirely  destroyed;  tlie  cavity  in  tlie 
head  of  the  tibia  communicated  by  a  large  aper¬ 
ture  with  the  sinus  described. 

He  went  on  tolerably  well  for  three  or  four  days, 
pulse  ranging  from  100  to  120 ;  breathing  natural; 
bowels  confined,  and  slightly  tympanitic  ;  slight 
nausea,  occasionally  vomiting,  yet  he  took  some 
Ireef-tea,  sago,  and  arrowroot,  every  four  or  six 
ours.  But  he  never  slept  well  after  the  operation, 
though  he  took  half  a  grain  of  morphia  at  bed¬ 
time. 

Fourth  day  after  the  operation,  the  dressings 
were  removed  for  the  first  time,  when  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  wound  were  found  to  be  adherent 
except  at  its  outer  angle,  through  w'hich  a  great 
quantity  of  -grumous  blood  had  escaped; 
the  flaps  were  puffy,  a  slight  erysipelatous 
blush  extended  as  high  up  the  thigh  as  the  tro¬ 
chanter.  The  stump  and  the  thigh  were  well  fo¬ 
mented,  the  former  immersed  in  a  large  bread- 
and-water  poultice,  to  be  renewed  three  times  a 
day.  Pulse  feeble ;  nausea  combated  with 
effervescing  draughts;  sago  and  beef-tea  to  be 
continued,  and  as  much  brandy  and  water  as  he 
can  take  without  increasing  the  nausea. 

Seventh  day. — Discharge  from  the  stump  very 
profuse,  still  of  the  same  quality,  but  mixed  with 
flakes  of  lymph ;  redness  has  not  increased ;  was 
delirious  during  the  night,  and  partly  so  to-day ; 
uri  ne  passed  to-day,  sparing  in  quantity,  of  high  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  contains  abundance  of  lithates ;  coun¬ 
tenance  wears  a  wild,  anxious  expression;  does 
not  recognise  his  nearest  friends ;  takes  brandy  or 
wine  when  placed  upon  the  tongue  or  between 
the  lips. 

Ninth  day. — Is  comatose  since  yesterday;  urine 
and  faeces  escape  involuntarily;  vomited  during  the 
night  everything  ns  it  was  swallowed.  Died  this 
evening  precisely  as  if  sinking  under  typhus. 

Inspectio  Cadavei-is. — The  stump  was  first  in¬ 
spected  ;  two  ligatures  still  remain  attached  to 
two  small  branches,  all  the  others  separated  on  the 
seventh  day  ;  there  were  no  signs,  during  life  or 
afterwards,  of  the  superficial  absorbents  having 
been  diseased ;  the  flaps  were  adherent  at  the 
margins,  but  were  easily  torn  asunder;  when 
both  flaps  were  reflected,  about  one  inch  of  the 
femur  was  exposed,  wholly  divested  of  its  mus¬ 
cular  and  periosteal  coverings;  itself  healthy  ;  the 


entire  surface  of  both  the  flaps  was  covered  with 
a  layer  of  thick  lymph,  which  smeared  with 
healthy-looking  pus,  here  and  there  separating 
the  flaps,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  pleura 
after  a  sharp  attack  of  pleurisy.  The  source  of 
the  profuse  puriform  discharge  was  an  abscess 
extending  as  high  up  as  the  trochanter  between 
the  superficial  and  deep  fascia.  An  in¬ 
cision  was  next  made  very  carefully  down 
to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  which, 
being  displayed,  were  carefully  laid  open ;  the  vein 
was  found  full  of  healthy-looking  pus,  and  its 
serous  lining  for  two  or  three  inches  at  its  distal 
end  completely  destroyed ;  beyond  this,  and  ex¬ 
tending  nearly  as  high  as  the  saphenous  opening, 
the  cavity  of  the  vein  was  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  which  at  the  valves,  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
serous  coat  as  not  to  be  readily  removed  with  the 
finger  nail.  The  distal  end  of  the  femoral  artery 
admitted  the  passage  of  a  probe  ;  when  laid 
open,  a  clot  of  coagulated  blood  was  exposed, 
beautifully  adapted  to  its  interior,  terminating 
abruptly  at  the  first  branch  that  was  given  off ; 
numerous  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  in  tl>e  course 
of  the  iliac  vein,  contained  pus,  but  beyond  that 
none  could  be  found.  Viscera  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  healthy. 

Remarks. — What  was  the  order  of  the  train  of 
symptoms,  and  the  causes  of  them,  which  followed 
the  operation?  It  is  jiretty  evident,  from  the  brief 
details  of  the  morbid  appearances,  that  nature  made 
.an  attempt  to  repair  the  solution  of  continuity  by 
throwing  out  an  abundant  quantity  of  coagulating 
lymph.  Was  the  profuse  puriform  discharge 
from  the  stump,  observed  on  the  fourth  day,  the 
result  of  suppurative  phlebitis  of  the  femoral 
vein,  or  was  the  redness  named  an  attack  of  ery¬ 
sipelas  ?  The  morbid  appearances  lead  me  to 
form  the  latter  opinion  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  either  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  suppurative  phlebitis  of  the  femoral 
vein,  and  the  subsequent  contamination  of  the 
blood  by  pus,  were  the  causeof  death.  The  iliac  vein, 
vena  cava,  heart,  and  lungs  were  carefully  examined 
for  secondary  abscesses,  but  none  were  detected  ; 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  with  the  same 
result;  the  last-named  organs,  however,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ingenious  theory  of  Dr.  Budd.are  not 
so  liable  to  purulent  infection  as  where  the  portal 
vein  or  any  of  its  feeders  are  attacked  with  sup¬ 
purative  phlebitis  ;  but  this  strictly  applies  to  the 
liver. 
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^prance. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Meeting  of  Feb.  1  ;  M.  Brongniart  in  the  Cliair. 

Structure  of  the  Tongue  and  of  its  In¬ 
tegument,  IN  Man  and  Mammifeb.®,  by  T. 
M.  Bourgery,  M.D.  — Dr.  Bourgery’s  memoir 
on  these  points  is  a  correct  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  organ,  but  does  not  contain  any 
original  views. 

PAINI.E.SS  OPERATIONS. — INHAI.ATION  OP 
ETHER. 

A  long  debate  on  this  subject  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  meeting,  and  was  chiefly  car¬ 
ried  on  between  Professor  Velpeau  and  M,  Ma- 
gendie. 

M.  Velpeau  remarked  that,  since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  he  had  had  several  opportunities  of  applying 
the  new  method,  and  that  the  results  had  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  satisfactory.  In  one  case  of  fracture  of 
the  thigh  the  patient  presented  violent  convul¬ 
sive  contraction  of  the  muscles,  by  which  a  pro¬ 
per  adaptation  was  prevented;  inhalation  of  ether 
caused  them  to  cease,  and  permitted  the  fracture 
to  he  reduced  with  the  greatest  facility.  On  the 
next  day,  M.  Velpeau  had  removed  a  tumour 
from  the  parotidian  region,  in  a  person  previously 
submitted  to  ethereal  influence.  (See  Medical 
Times,  Feb.  6,  Transactions  of  the  Parisian 


Medical  Society.)  In  several  other  instances,  M. 
Velpeau  had  been  equally  fortunate,  and  now  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  discovery  was  one  of 
the  most  imporlant  facts  of  the  age. 

M.  Magendie  would  not  join  the  enthusiasm 
universally  expressed  on  the  subject:  the  only 
thing  which  he  very  distinctly  saw,  was  that  ex¬ 
periments  were  being  daily  performed  upon  the 
human  subject,  and  that  was  not  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct  which  he  could  applaud.  Patients  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  in  that 
condition  submitted  to  operation ;  some  were 
rendered  unconscious  of  pain,  but  in  others  the 
case  was  different ;  a  patient  had  been  spoken  of 
who,  during  operation,  rose,  shook  his  gory  hand, 
and  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  assistants.  M. 
Magendie  knew  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  operated 
on  when  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  who 
died  forty-eight  hours  after.  M.  Magendie  would 
ask,  if  it  really  was  an  advantage  to  deprive  a  par 
tient  of  all  consciousness  of  suffering  during  ope¬ 
ration  ?  Was  it  not  nsefid  to  acquire  from  the 
manifestation  of  pain  the  knowledge  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  of  a  nerve  for  instance — and  might  not, 
in  a  deep  wound,  a  ligature  be  thrown  over  a 
large  nervous  branch  —  if  the  patient  did  not 
e.xpress  any  pain  whatever  ? 

M.  Veljieau  and  M.  Serres  answered  that, 
hitherto,  the  so  called  experiments  had  been 
made  with  the  greatest  reserve ;  and  had  not 
been  productive  of  injury  to  any  one  of  thoae 
who  had  been  the  subjects  of  them. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Feb.  2  ;  M.  Begin  in  the  Chair. 

ETHEREAL  INHALATIONS. 

M.  Jobert,  after  giving  an  account  of  several 
painless  operations  which  he  had  performed,  after 
the  inhalation  of  ether,  stated  that  three  distinct 
periods  might  he  recognised  in  the  succession  of 
symptoms,  produced  by  ether — 1,  delirium  ;  2, 
unconsciousness  ;  3,  collapse,  attended  with  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  :  this  third  period  should  in  no 
instance  be  permitted  to  appear.  In  any  very 
long  operation,  in  which  abundant  hemorrhage 
might  be  expected,  M.  Jobert  thought  it  would 
be  found  safest  to  abstain  from  the  inhalations ; 
but  in  short  operations,  such  as  amputations,  the 
method  was  perfectly  applicable. 

M.  Blondin  had,  in  three  cases,  operated  upon 
persons  submitted  to  the  inhalation,  and  con¬ 
curred  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Jobert; 
however,  he  would  say  that  he  fancied  the 
patient  suffered  during  operation,  but  that  the 
memory  of  pain  was  lost  when  he  recovered  from 
the  ethereal  ebriety.  „ 

Meeting  adjourned  at  five  o’clock. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andral. 

Melanosis. — This  is  a  morbid  production, 
which,  regardless  of  its  resemblance  with  certain 
natural  black  colouring  matters  of  the  body,  we 
class  with  heterologous  products,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  history,  which  resembles  that  of 
those  deposits.  During  health  a  black  colouring 
matter  is  observed  on  the  choroid,  on  the  pos¬ 
terior  face  of  the  ciliary  process,  on  the  skin,  the 
nipple,  and  some  parts  of  the  brain;  in  the  aged, 
we  also  notice  the  deposition  of  abundant  black 
colouring  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  lung.  In 
disease,  we  observe  a  black  colour,  to  be  some¬ 
times  ^ue  to  very  different  causes.  It  may  thus 
be  sometimes  referred  to  a  deposit  of  carbon, 
either  spontaneously  formed,  or  introduced  from 
without ;  or,  in  consequence  of  chemical  decom¬ 
position,  a  sulphuret  of  iron  is  sometimes  thrown 
off,  and  deposited  on  our  textures,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dark  aspect :  it  can  also  occasionally  be 
referred  to  a  chemical  change  of  extravasated 
blood ;  or,  again,  to  the  accidental  develo])ment 
of  pigmental  tissue;  this  last  form  constitutes 
real  melanosis.  In  this  accidental  tissue  the  cells 
of  natural  pigment  exist,  hut  they  are  not  so 
regular,  and  contain  a  nucleus  and  numerous 
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black  particles,  which  are  occasionally  found  in 
a  state  |of  liberty  when  the  cells  do  not  exist. 
Melanosis  shows  itself  in  four  different  forms 
1,  in  a  state  of  infiltration;  2,  in  the  shape  of 
tumours  ;  3,  cysts,  containing  a  black  fluid  ;  and 
4,  on  the  free  surface  of  some  membranes.  The 
two  first  forms  have  their  distinct  periods  of  hard¬ 
ness  and  softening;  the  third  is  sometimes  seen 
in  animals,  as  Henle  has  shown;  and,  as  to 
the  fourth,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  if  it  should 
not  be  referred  to  the  decomposition  of  altered 
blood.  We  find  melanosis  in  all  our  solids,  mem¬ 
branes,  and  parenchymata;  alone  sometimes,  and 
often  progressing  with  other  alterations ;  thus  it 
is  frequent  to  see  parts  affected  with  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  assume  a  black  colour;  in  old  ulcers,  in 
chronic  pneumonia,  in  cancerous  tumours,  this  is 
far  from  uncommon ;  in  disease  a  yellow  colour 
has  been  noticed  ;  Lobstein  has  seen  it  in  the 
pia  mater  enveloping  the  spinal  chord  of  newly- 
born  infants. 

Cancer  is  a  morbid  production  which  has  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  ulcerate  and  to  destroy 
whatever  tissue  it  affepts,  and  whatever  be  its 
aspect,  form,  or  symptoms — hence  its  name ; 
amongst  its  characters  let  us  not  omit  its  fatal 
disposition  to  be  reproduced.,  Considering  the 
subject  more  scientifically,  we  must  look  upon 
cancer  .constituted  by  several  anatomical  ele¬ 
ments;  it  is  the  most  organized  of  all  heterologous 
productions  an  assertion  which  is  easily  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  microscope,. or  even  by  simple  in¬ 
spection  with  the  naked  eye.  The  nature  and 
relative  proportions  of  these  several  anatomical 
elements,  observable  in  cancer,  cause  it  to  assume 
varied  aspects,  although  its  fundamental  nature 
remains  unchanged.  Thus  the  microscopic  study 
of  cancer  shows  it  to  be  formed,  in  the  first  place, 
of  a  greyish  amorphous  substance,  common  to  all 
accidental  productions,  in  which  are  disseminated 
granulations  more  or  less  numerous  ;  also  cells  of 
a  peculiar  form,  and  perfectly  distinct  by  their 
size  from  those  of  melanosis,  pus,  or  tubercle ; 
these  cells  are  furnished  with  nuclei  and  nucleoli, 
the  number  of  the  former  in  one  globule  varying 
from  18  to  30 ;  other  cells  are  found  in  cancer, 
only  they  seem  concentric ;  or,  again,  are  fur- 
nished  with  one  or  more  fibrous  appendages, 
which  sometimes  give  the  globule  a  fusiform  as- 
pect,  which  seems  to  be  the  first  step  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  cell  into  a  fibre.  True  fibres  are 
also  seen,  parallel  or  fasciculated,  or  forming 
even  an  intricate  network.  Their  numbers  may 
exceed  that  of  any  other  element  of  the  cancerous 
structure.  Ihe  differences  in  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  elements  cause  four  principal 
forms  Of  cancer  :-l,  scirrhus;  2.  encephaloid ; 
3,  colloid,  or  gelatinous  cancer;  and  4,  melanic 
cancer.  In  scirrhous  the  fibrous  element  greatly 
predominates ;  in  encephaloid  it  is  the  cell ;  in 
colloid  cancer  the  fibres  are  numerous,  but  it 
IS  infiltrated  with  a  gelatinous  fluid,  which  is  often 
contained  m  special  areola;  and  in  melanosis  the 
only  observable  difference  is  the  addition  of  a 
black  colouring  matter.  We  sometimes  find 
these  four  forms  of  cancer  combined  in  one  tu¬ 
mour— a  fact  which  proves  the  identity  of  their 
intimate  nature ;  it  is,  however,  useful  to  establish 
a  separation  between  them,  because  their  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  special  accidents  which  each  may 
occasion,  are  not  precisely  the  same.  Scirrhus  is 
a  dense,  hard,  whitish  tissue,  lobulated  and  di¬ 
vided  internally  by  fibrous  intersectio.as  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  the  cancerous  juice,  but  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities,  as  It  IS  observed,  at  a  later  date,  and  few 

*ii  softens, 

and  occasionally  becomes  infiltrated  with  a 

platmous  fluid.  Encephaloid  cancer,  so  called 
ironi  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  with 
cerebral  substance,  is  of  a  dead  white  co- 
colour,  hard  at  first,  and  differs  materially  from 
scirrhus  by  its  vascularity.  When  cerebriform 
^ncer  softens,  it  may  remain  white,  and  resemble 
more  and  more  closely  a  foetal  brain  in  a  state  of 
ecomposition ;  it  is  then  cajled  “medullary 
fungus  ;  or  it  may  acquire  from  internal  hemor- 
hage  a  dark,  brownish,  or  red  colour,  and  consti¬ 


tute  “  fungus  hematodes.”  (Mem  ,  this  name  has 
also  been  applied  to  a  practical  form  of  erectile 
tissues.)  Cancer  may  be  developed  in  all  our 
textures,  and  possesses  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
extend  to  neighbouring  parts,  and  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  after  extirpation.  This  has  been  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  of  the  passage  into  the  veins 
of  the  cancerous  cells;  but  the  fact  is  not  proved. 
Dupuytren  and  Breschet  vainly  sought  to  pro¬ 
duce  cancer  in  animals  by  the  introduction  of 
cancerous  matter  into  their  circulation.  Hype¬ 
remia  may  precede  cancer,  and  facilitate  its  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  is  not  so  in  all  cases  ;  it  may, 
however,  account  for  the  frequent  return  of  malig¬ 
nant  growths  in  the  region  from  which  a  cancer 
had  lately  been  removed  by  operation.  During 
the  period  of  hardness  the  tissues  which  surround 
the  tumour  are  more  or  less  modified  by  pressure, 
they  may  even  be  atrophied,  and  disappear. 
When  the  cancer  softens,  the  vicinous  structures 
are  gradually  destroyed  by  ulceration,  the  veins 
open  and  absorb  cancerous  matter,  or  become 
obliterated  by  phlebitis.  Hemorrhage  during  this 
period  is  far  from  uncommon,  whether  it  origi¬ 
nates  from  the  vessels  of  the  tumour,  or  from 
those  of  the  adjacent  parts.  Many  causes  explain 
the  general  modifications  observed  in  the  entire 
system  under  the  influence  of  cancer: — 1,  in  the 
first  place  the  local  disorder;  2,  the  disturbance 
of  the  function  of  the  diseased  part ;  3,  the  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  circulation  (by  endosmosis  or  by 
absorption)  of  cancerous  matter ;  4,  phlebitis ; 
5,  hemorrhage;  and  6, compression  and  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  veins. 

PARASITIC  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUC¬ 
TIONS. 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  other  accidental 
productions,  which  enjoy  an  independent  life  from 
that  of  tlie  organ  in  which  they  arise.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  origin  involves  the  important  pro¬ 
blem  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  has  not 
hitherto  received  a  satisfactory  solution.  Amongst 
these  independent  organisms  thus  produced  by 
disease,  some  belong  to  the  vegetable,  others  to 
the  animal,  kingdom.  The  former  are  all  micro¬ 
scopic  fungi,  and  placed  on  the  exterior  surfaces 
of  the  body  :  hence  their  name,  “  epiphytes.” 

The  causes  which  facilitate  their  production 
cannot  be  thrown  into  play  without  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  air,  and  seem  to  be  somewhat  akin  to 
fermentation  or  decomposition.  One  chemical 
circumstance  singularly  assists  their  development: 
it  is  the  conversion  of  la  naturally  alkaline  fluid, 
such  as  serum,  into  a  slightly  acid  compound ; 
cells  are  formed  in  the  fluid,  which  soon  assume  a 
tubular  shape,  and  form  the  vegetable  substance. 
(Dutrochet,  Andral,  Gavarret.)  The  experiment 
can  be  repeated  easily  by  adding  to  serum  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  important  not  to 
precipitate  the  albumen,  and,  consequently,  nitric 
acid  should  not  be  employed.  The  same  occur¬ 
rence  will,  therefore,  be  noticed  whenever  a 
naturally  alkaline  fluid  will,  during  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  any  of  our  functions,  come  into 
contact  with  an  acid,  a  circumstance  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  on  the  skin  in  the  galactopho- 
rous  ducts  of  the  mamma,  &c.  Of  late  years  this 
question  has  been  the  object  of  much  carious  re- 
search,  and  vegetable  productions  have  been 
observed  in  many  fluids,  and  on  the  surface  of 
several  solids  of  the  body;  thev  have  been  met 
with  m  the  urine  in  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus, 
kidney;  in  milk,  in  the  contents 
of  the  intestine,  and  in  vomited  substances ;  on  the 
skin  they  have  been  observed  in  tinea  capitis,  in 
mentagra,  and  within  the  capillary  follicles  in 
plica  polonica,  and  also  on  the  surfaces  of  old 
blisters,  or  of  chronic  ulcerations.  These  vege¬ 
table  products  have  once  been  observed  in  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus,  in  mucous  exuda¬ 
tions,  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  in  the 
mouths  of  children  affected  with  thrush.  They 
are  asserted  to  have  existed  in  the  intestinal  ul¬ 
cerations  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  lining 
the  excavations  of  the  lung  in  a  case  of  consump¬ 
tion  ;  once  even  in  expectorated  matter — but  for 
this  we  cannot  vouch,  we  only  record  the  state  of 


science.  This  is  not  all :  they  have  been  noticed 
on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes,  and  also  on 
false  membranes  of  the  pleura,  communicating 
with  air  through  a  fistulous  aperture. 

The  parasitic  animal  productions  differ  from 
each  other  far  more  than  the  vegetable  ;  some  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  infusoria,  and  are  developed  only 
when  signs  of  putrefaction  are  present:  of  this 
class  is  the  “  trichomonas,”  lately  described  by  Dr. 
Donne  as  characteristic  of  syphilitic  pus.  The 
animal  parasites  either  belong  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  as  the  various  acari — pcdiculi,  &c. ;  in 
which  case  they  bear  the  name  of  epizoa,  or  they 
occupy  the  internal  parts  of  the  system,  and  ore 
called  entozoa.  The  division  at  present  adopted 
for  the  latter  is  that  proposed  by  Rudolphi, 
who  classes  them  under  four  heads— 1,  hematodes; 
2,  cr^matodes  ;  3,  cestoids;  and  4,  cystids. 

1.  Hematodes  are  so  called  from  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  thread ;  several  varieties  present 
considerable  interest :— A.  Filaria  inedinensis 
occupies  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limbs,  and 
sometimes  of  the  body  or  ’  scrotum-  The 
animality  of  this  worm  has  long  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  doubt,  but  cannot  any  longer  form  a 
question.  This  singular  parasite  is  observed  only 
in  the  tropical  climates  of  the  old  world,  or  on 
persons  lately  returned  from  those  countries ;  the 
body  resembles  a  long  thread,  six  or  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  is  terminated  by  a  distinct  head 
and  suckers ;  hitherto,  none  but  females  have 
been  met  with,  and  inside  their  body  numerous 
young  filaria  are  found  to  exist — a  circumstance 
which  explains  the  numerous  and  ingenious  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  by  the  natives  to  avoid  breaking 
the  worm  during  its  extraction.  Abscesses  and 
ulcers  are  the  result  of  its  presence  under  the 
skin.  Very  lately,  small  filaria  have  been  found 
in  the  crystalline  lens,  in  a  case  of  cataract  (in 
man).  It  is  said  they  have  also  been  met  with  in 
disordered  bronchial  glands — an  assertion  which 
cannot  be  received  without  much  reserve.  B. 
The  trichina  spiralis  is  a  very  small  hematode 
which  occupies  the  muscular  texture,  and  pro¬ 
duces  little  white  stains.  C.  The  trichocephalua 
is  a  small  worm,  visible,  however,  to  the  unarmed 
eyes;  its  anterior  part,  very  thin,  is  convoluted; 
it  occupies  the  caecum  and  commencement  of 
colon.  D.  The  ascarides  lumbricoides  usually 
occupies  the  small  intestine,  but  may  pass  into 
the  colon,  whence  it  is  speedily  expelled;  or  as¬ 
cend  into  the  stomach,  and  be  rejected  from  the 
mouth  :  it  has  been  seen  lO  pass  into  the  larynx, 
and  we  have  ourselves  noticed  two  instances  of 
sudden  death  in  children  produced  by  this  cause. 
M.  Guersant  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  these 
parasites  had  penetrated  into  the  biliary  ducts. 
Their  sexes  are  distinct,  and  their  organization 
very  perfect.  E.  The  ascarides  vermicularis  is 
much  smaller  than  the  former,  and  occupies  ex¬ 
clusively  the  rectum.  F.  Another  hematode  pre¬ 
sents  some  interest  from  the  fact  of  its  residing  in 
a  cyst ;  it  is  the  strongylus  gigas  of  the  kidney-r- 
much  more  common  in  the  dog  than  in  man. 

2.  Crematodes  owe  their  name  to  the  numerous 
pores  of  their  surface,  as  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  human  species  ;  one  genus  is  very  common  in 
sheep — it  is  the  hepatic  distoma — which  has  been 
said  to  exist  in  man  and  in  shepherds ;  but  tliis, 
of  course,  we  merely  mention,  without  answering 
for  the  truth  of  the  fact. 

3.  Cestoids  or  flat  worms:  two  varieties— 
taenia  solium  and  T.  lata. 

4.  Cestids  are  so  called  from  their  analogy  to 
common  cysts.  The  cysticercus  polycephalus  is 
a  cystid  furnished  with  several  small  appendages 
called  heads,  and  which  are  susceptible  of  being 
protruded  from,  or  drawn  into,  tlie  cyst ;  this  para¬ 
site  has  been  found  in  muscular  substances,  in 
the  heart,  in  cellular  tissue,  in  the  cerebral  mem¬ 
branes,  and  in  the  brain  itself.  That  fofu  of 
cystid  which  consists  merely  of  a  bladder,  Laranec 
called  acephalo  cyst,  and  it  has  received  also  the 
name  of  hydatid.  Laennec’s  description  was  as 
complete  as  it  could  be  at  a  time  when  micro¬ 
scopic  studies  were  not  cultivated;;  he  showed 
how  the  ypung  hydatid  was  formed  on  the  internal 
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face  of  the  parent  cyst,  and  became,  after  a  time, 
free  within  its  cavity;  how  the  progress  of  time 
oaused  the  generating  cyst  to  burst,  and  how  the 
parasitic  growtli  thus  became  midtiplied  under  the 
influence  of  its  own  organic  laws.  Microscopic 
research  has  shown  that  this  fluid  contained  in 
hydatids  is  replete  with  animalculse,  to  which  the 
name  of  “  ecchinococcus"  has  been  given; 
hydatids  have  only  been  observed  in  parenchy- 
mata— viz.,  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  lung,  and 
brain. 

We  here  close  the  first  part  of  these  lectures, 
treating  of  the  alterations  of  the  physical  condition 
of  our  organs :  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  those  changes- which  disease  induces  in  their 
dynamic  state. 


Part  II. 

Alterations  of  the  acts  of  the  living  organism 
are  what  we  understand  by  the  alterations  of  the 
dynamic  state,  liife  is  a  power— a  forte'  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  governs ’the  world.  Life 
directs  and  regulates  the  phenomena  presented  by 
organized  bodies,  some  of  which  are,  it  is  true, 
analogous  to  those  which  take  place  in  inorganic 
substances,  altliough  modified  by  the  intervention 
of  life  ;  whilst  others!  are’ proper  and  special  to 
life,  being  intimately  connected  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  organic  matter :  thus  all  Hving  bodies  are 
endowed  with  irritability,  sensibility,  contractility, 
and  plasticity.  Another  special  property  of  living 
bodies  is  that  Of  preserving  their  temperature  ;  of 
these  properties  <}f  life,  some,  like  sensibility  and 
contractility,  can  only  become  developed  when 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  organic  matter  is  pre¬ 
sent;  others,  like  irritability  and  plasticity,  re¬ 
quire  simply  the  existence  of  life  for  their 
production.  The  regular  play  of  these  properties 
constitutes  health ;  disease  is  the  result  of  their 
disturbance.  Let  us  establish,  as  a  principle,  that 
any  derangement  of  these  properties  necessarily 
implies  an  alteration  of  organized  matter.  The 
alteration  may  escape  detection,  but  doubtless  it 
is  present,  and  we  must  not  wait  until  we  have  re¬ 
organized  it,  to  study  the  functional  change. 

The  most  general  properties  of  living  bodies  is 
irritability.  It  is  by  hypothesis  we  admit  of  its 
existence,  but  it  is  a  supposition  indispensable  to 
the  explanation  of  a  certain  number  of  facts  ;  and 
we  must  admit  it  on  the  same  grounds  that  in 
natural  philosophy  we  allow  the  existence  of  the 
electric  fluid.  We  must,  however,  recollect  that 
tome  phenomena,  which’ we  now  account  for  by, 
the  theory  of  irritability,  may  at  a  future  days 
perhaps,  receive  another  explanation.  Thus  it  id 
by  increased  irritability  that  we  have  endeavouregi 
to  account  for  certain  varieties  of  physiologicj) 
congestion,  such  as  that  observable  in' the  womg 
during  gestation.  Within  a  iertitin  limit  of  tim  ’ 
the  now  flourishing  doctrine  Of  irritability  will 
probably  prove  insufficient,  but  iii  the  pr'eseht 
state  of  science  we  ought  not,  we  Cannot  reject  it. 
Let  us,  therefore,  examine,  the  deviations  of  irri¬ 
tability. 

This  property  has  been  considered  of  sucb  vast 
importance  that  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  a 
theory  which  for  many  years  governed  medical 
science,  and  was  proposed  by  Browh,  who  (ioii'- 
sidered  all  diseases  as  the  result  of  increased  or 
diminished  irritability.  When  this  property  b 
brought  into  play,  e.xciteraent  b  produced ;  But 
were  it  not  for  certain  agents  Called  stftnulants, 
which  throw  irritability  into  action,  excitement 
would  remain  in  a  latent  state.  Stifaiifiafing 
powers  are  of  two  orders — they  may  etaanate  ffom 
external  agents,  or  arise  within  theotganism  ftself. 
The  former  are  very  numerous:  caloric,  light, 
electricity,  and  air,  for  instance ;  air  stimulates  by 
its  contact,  its  currents,  its  vibrations,  by  its  com¬ 
ponent  principles,  and,  also,  by  the  elements  which 
it  may  accidentally  contain;  and  is  not  only  a 
stimulant  but  a  chemical  agent,  by  which  special 
modifleations  of  the  system  are  occasioned  ;  food, 
drinks,  medicines,  are  also  stimulants,  and  at  the 
same  time  act  ehemically  upon  the  body.  ThreC 
surfaces  receive  the  impression  of  external  sflmd- ; 
lanUr,  Tiz.,  the  cataneoui,  respiratory,  and  digestive 


surfaces,  and  to  these  we  must  add  the  organs  of 
special  sensation  ;  from  these  parts  the  excitement 
is  propagated  to  the  entire  system  by  two  channels, 
the  blood, ;and  the  nerves;  a  singular  phenomenon, 
called  sympathy,  also  serves  to  convey  the  ex¬ 
citement  from  one  part  to  another ;  andj  lastly, 
it  may  be  transmitted  by  the  narrower  medium 
of  continuity  of  tissue.  These  various  agents  do 
not  always  produce  the  same  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment.  this  difference  of  action  may  depend 
npon  tiie  nature  of  the  stimulant,  tipon  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  action,  its  duration,  its  continuity, 
or  iutermittence,  and  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the 
aflPected  tissues  to  receive  it.  Let  us  remark  that 
this  aptitude  is,  in  many  cases,  subservient  to 
habit.  Thus,  in  a  person  accustomed  to  the  use 
6f  fermented  liquids,  a  peculiar  susceptibility  is 
created,  ufliich,  if  illness  occur,  may  be  betrayed 
by  the  nervous  system,  and  by  the  symptoms  of 
delirium  tremens.  Thus,  when  the  use  of  certain 
stimulants  has  degenerated  into  a  habit,  their 
sudden  removal  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of 
disturbance.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  total 
withdrawal  of  an  habitual  stimulant,  a  morbid 
susceptibility  is  generated,  which  may  prevent 
the  system  from  ever  again  returning  to  the 
use  of  that  stimulant  without  inconvenience. 
Thus,  after  prolonged  darkness,  the  eyes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  obscurity  become  inflamed  when  they 
receive  the  impression  of  light ;  thus  again,  when 
abstinence  has  been  injudiciously  prolonged, 
dnrins  convalescence,  it  otten  is  extremely  difficult 
to  make  the  stomach  bear  food  without  due  e.x-, 
citement. 

External  stimulants  may  act  upon  the  irrita¬ 
bility  diffused  through  the  entire  system,  but  the 
irregularity  of  repartition  of  the  excitement  be¬ 
tween  the  various  organs,  the  localization  of  ex¬ 
citement  in  any  particular  part,  gives  rise  (as 
Broussais  very  clearly  observed)  to  irritation. 
External  stimulants  may  exercise  their  action 
upon  particular  organs,  as  may  vomica  on  the 
spinal  chord,  cantharides  on  the  genital  and 
urinary  apparatus,  or  tartar  emetic  upon  the  act 
of  vomiting,  which  that  medicine  produces  even 
when  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  body  with¬ 
out  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

D.  McCarthy,  D.M.P. 


Dr,  Gober  gives  the  following  as  the  micro¬ 
scopic  constituents- of  fseees  :—l,  vegetable  cel¬ 
lular  tissue;  -2,  vegetable  hairs;  3,  vegetable 
spiral  vessels ;  4,  elongated  quadrilateral  plates, 
of  a  light  yellow  coIour;iia  great  abundance,  but 
of  uncertain  nature — not  affected  by  acetic  acid, 
insoluble  in  cold  ether — perhaps  portions  of  mus¬ 
cular  fibre,  displaying  transverse  strire  by  action  of 
iodine  ;  0,  crystals  of  ammoniaco  magnesian 
phosphates,  in  considerable  numbers ;  6,  tat  glo¬ 
bules;  7,  granules,  abundant ;  8,  epithelium  cells 
and  mucous  granules  ;  9,  brown  colouring  matter 
of  bile. 
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CusAca,  Esq., , in  the  Chair. 

,  Mr..  Tofnell  reJafed.  thg^^egs^,  of  a  soldier,  who, 
ning  we^ks  before,  >yas  sei^^^d  wjlh  violent  hsenio- 
ptysi^, after  using  some  exertion  jil  loading  a  luggage 
carL ,  .Thr^e  pint?  of  blood  weye  discharged  the  first 
day,  and  op  the  thfir^,  a  secopd.  profuse  iUscharge 
took  placg.  On,  iBe  fifth  day  the  symptoms  were 
as  fellows  violent  agup.  shqrt  C(^, ugh,  .dulness 

under  t^  left  claylcic,  and  nlgkt^sweats. 

few  days  agP  a  totaL  cessation  of 

expeetpratidn  for  nj any  hours,  and  the  . mart  com¬ 
plained  of  uneasinessip  nischest,there  being  also  con¬ 
siderable  dyspnioeaT  lie  t'dok  ah  emetic  iu  the  even¬ 
ing,  which  had  the  twofold  feffect  of  evacuating  hlS 
stomach,  and  getting  rid  of  the  accumhlated  mucus. 
After  this  he  slept  for  three  or  four  hours,  bat 
awoke  at  twelve  o’clock  that  night  with  slight  de¬ 
lirium,  which,  by  five  o’clock,  became  violent,  and 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  fell  back  and 
died  suddenly.  Mr.  Tufncll  had  previously  ob¬ 
served  a  fistulous  opening  beneath  the  right  clavicle. 


which  led  into  the  corresponding  stemo-clavicular 
articulation,  hut,  as  it  had  existed  for  some  time,  and 
had  merely  a  covering  of  lint  dressing,  he  took  no 
notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Tufnell  made  the  dissection,  expecting  to 
,  find  effusion  iuto  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  brain, 
after  delirium  of  so  many  hours’  standing,  and 
conceiving  that  the  cerebral  disease  was  attributable 
probably  to  metastiific  action,  consequent  on  the 
suppressed  bronchial  secretion.  But  the  ventricles 
contained  nothing  more  than  their  usual  exhala¬ 
tion ;  the  cerebral  substance  generally,  however,  was 
congested,  together  with  eonsiderabJe  vascularity  of 
the  arachnoid.  The  left  lung  was  stutlded  with 
tubercles  in  the  first  stage ;  the  right  contained  a 
few.  The  heart  was  healthy,  as  also  the  abdominal 
viscera,  excepting  slight  congestion  of  the  liver  and 
some  thicke!)ing  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  contained 
between  its  serous  and  mucous  laminae  some 
serous  fluid, 

Ilfere  wa?  an  entire  absence  of  disease  in  any  of 
the  cavities  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sudden 
death,  and  serving  to,  strengthen  Mr.  Tufnell  in  a 
C(inj(jctul-'e  a?'to  'its  probable  cause,  which  had  its 
origin  in  th'e  feHow'ing  accidental  circumstance. 

Ddrihg  the  examination  he  passed  a 

probe  aloh^  thh  track  of  the  fistulous  opening  before 
mentioned,  and' found  that  it  entered  the  jugular 
vein.  It  was'  possible!  lh<m,  he  thought,  that  the 
disease  of  the  sfdrtto-clavicular  articulation  may 
have  extended  tdthd  neighbouring  jugular  vein,  and 
that  the  latter  gfeve*  way  in  a  violent  inspiratory 
elTect  during  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  delirium. 
It  became  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  however, 
whether  the  vein  was  thus  diseased,  and  had  given 
wa.v,  or  wliether  the  opening  might  not  have  been 
made  by  the  probe,  and  so  lost  its  value  as  a  means 
of  accounting  for  death. 

Dr.  Benson  asked  whether  delirium  of  this  wild 
character  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Tufnell  or 
others  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cases  of 
phthisis?  He  had  rarely  experienced  it  himself, 
but  an  instance  of  it  bad  lately  occurred  in  afemale 
at  Baggot-street  Hospital,  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
phthisis.  She  laboured  under  extreme  debility  ' 
and  dyspnoea,  there  being  cavities  in  both  lungs, 
copious  purulent  expectoration,  and  prol use  sweat¬ 
ing  ;  yet,  when  the  delirium  set  in,  she  acquired 
considerable  strength ;  the  sweats,  expectoration, 
and  dyspnoea  ceased;  the  disease  then  assumed 
the  character  of  mania,  which  has  continued  tor 
several  weeks  unaltered. 

Dr.  Hargrave  inquired  whether  at  any  time  Mr.© 
Tufnell  had  any  reason  to  suppose  air  passed  int 
or  out  of  the  sinus  alludeol  to,  or  if  he  had  ever 
observed  any  pufliness  above  the  clavicle? 

Mr.  Tuffnell :  None  whatever. 

LARGE  EIBRISOUS  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  RIGHT  SIDE 

OF  THE  HEART.  By  DR.  BeLLINGHAM. 

A  soldier,  aged  about  20,  just  returned  from 
India,  where  he  had  had  fever,  was  seized  with  acute 
bronchitis,  for  whicli  he  underwent  no  treatment 
for  several  flays,  and  then  came  to  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital.  He  now  laboured  under  extreme  dys¬ 
pnoea  ;  the  extremities  were  cold  and  livid,  face 
congested,  action  of  the  heart  and  pulse  very 
feeble.  The  only  physical  signs  present  was  a 
sibilant  rale  over  both  sides  of  the  chest,  but  no 
mucous  rale.  Notwithstanding  the  free  use  of 
stimulants,  the  man  sunk  and  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  admission. 

Mfgo/wy.—Tlie  bronchial  lining  membrane,Jas  far 
as  it  could  be  traced,  of  an  intensely  red  colour,  the 
membrane  itself  being  thickened  from  tuberculous 
deposition ;  no  mucus  in  the  air-tubes ;  lungs 
considerably  congested. 

The  heart  was  of  the  natural  appearance  and 
size;  its  right  ventricle  more  than  half  filled  by  a 
firm  semi-transparent  mass  of  fibrine  adhering  to  the 
carneae  columnoe  and  chordae  tendinese,  and  par¬ 
tially  obstructing  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice. 
The  remainder  of  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  were  filled  with  ordi¬ 
nary' coagula. 

'  Dr.  Belliu^ham  attributes  the  immediate  cause 
of  dehtb  to  the  fibrinous  deposit  in  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  which  obviously  had  taken  place  before 
death.'  The  fnajority  of  deaths  in  bronchitis  are, 
he  observed,  from  asphixya,  owing  to  the  patient’s 
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inability  to  get  rid  of  the  increased  secretion  ;  bnt 
here  there  was  no  increa.‘*ed  secretion,  and  no  other 
cause  of  death  was  apj>arent.  The  case,  therefore, 
was  interesting  as  an  example  of  imnsual  tennina* 
tioii  of  bronchitis.  The  liin'iiie  contrasted  very  re¬ 
markably  with  the  posl-inortt‘in  coagiila,  also 
existing  in  the  heart ;  besides,  the  fibrinous  deposit 
was  confined  to  the  ri^ht  side,  the  impediment  to 
the  circulation  having  been  in  tlu"  lungs. 

Dr.  Butcher  corn|)ared  the  mode  of  deposition  of 
these  fibrinous  coagnhi  in  llie  heart  with  what 
occurs  in  aueiiri.srnal  .s-ics  under  cure  bv  eornjires- 
sion  of  tlie  arterie.s  leading  to  tliem.  ’  Wlien  by, 
mechanical  obstruction  the  circulation  tlirongh  the 
heart  or  lungs  is  impeded,  the  hlood,  in  its  jjassage 
througli  the  former,  is  placed  in  tlie  most  favour¬ 
able  condition  for  the  deposition  of  its  fibrin  ;  tin's 
same  result  being  sometimes  also  .a  conset|nence  of 
the  remora  or  stasis  of  tlie  blood  in  tbe  right  an  ricle 
from  extreme  depression  of  tbe  powers  of  life,  or 
caused  by  continued  syncope,  the  deposit  being 
then  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  rest<;rarioii  of  the 
heart’s  contraction.  Dr.  Butcher  believed  that  in 
many  of  the  cases  brought  to  hospitals,  after 
exposure  to  the  greatest  want  and  misery,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  with  all  the  lowers  of 
life, in  fact, almost  extinct,  tbcsefibrinousdc|)ositioits 
exist;  yet,  by  a  judicious  administration  of  stimu¬ 
lants,  recoveries  are  frequent.  He  was  of  oiiir.ion, 
then,  that  unless  tbe  deposit  exceed  a  certain  size, 
so  as  nearly  to  block  up  tbe  cavity,  such  cases  are 
prevented  from  terminating  fatally  by  a  free  use 
of  stimulants.  By  wliaf.  jirocess  these  eoagiila  arc 
removed  he  would  not  ventiiie  to  say,  hut  it  min-bn 
be  suppose»ltobe  by  ab.sorption.  ° 

^  Dr.  Brady  made  some  lengthened  observations, 
m  which  he  concurred  witli  Dr.  Bellingham,  that 
the  tibrmons  deposit  in  Ids  case  was  formed  pre¬ 
vious  to,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of,  death  ; 
such  an  occurrence,  be  said,  was  not  unusual  in  fatal 
case.s  of  acute  general  broiiebitis.  Four  years  ago 
no  (Dr.  Brady)  bad  exhibited  to  the  Pathological 
^ociety  ot  this  city,  the  heart  of  a  young  man  who 
,died  ot  bronchitis,  at  the  Cork-etreet  Hospital,  in 
the  right  ventricle  of  which  vvas  imbedded  a  dense 
white  hbrinousma.ss,  similar  to  fliat  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  now  on  the  talde.  On  that  oecasion  tie  had 
given  It  as  his  opinion,  that  death  had  resulted  from 
the  obstruction  to  the  eirenlation  iiroduced  by  this 
tormation,  the  deposition  of  which  Imd  most  pro¬ 
bably  commenced  two  days  before.  Here  also 
there  was  an  absence  of  any  other  anatomical 
alteration  to  account  for  death.  Dr.  Brady 
next  alluded  to  the  importance  of  a  system 
ot  treatment  calculated  to  sustain  the  vital  powers 
in  most  cases  of  bronchitis,  and  referred  to 
me  fact  of  the  occ.nsional  occurrence  of  these 
amorphous  depositions  of  fibrine,  as  tending  to 
strengthen  the  practitioner  in  such  an  opinion. 
The  tendency  of  modern  science,  especially  the  cul¬ 
tivation  ot  morbid  anatomy,  fruitful  as  it  is  in 
valuable  results,  had  yet  led  in  the  hands  of  many 
tea  more  active,  but  much  less  safe,  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  than  that  pursued  by  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  older  physicians. 
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Jan.  14.— J.  T.  Arlidge,  M.B.,  Hon.  Memh 
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R.  Druitt,  Vice-President. 

•  recounted  a  case  of  “  i  heun 

inflammation  of  the  testicle.”  The  subiec 
j  gentleman,  aged  twenty  ; 
grandfather  had  been  subject  to  gout.  In 
mlypart  of  last  summer  be  experienced  rl 
matic  pains  m  the  shoulders  and  other  I 
joints;  afterwards  he  had  pain  in  the  small  jc 

red  HI  ‘'lem,  L 

red  blush,  looking  altogether  nmrh  like  a 
He  had  also  hthates  in  his  urine.  Various  re 

water:""  * 

sarsananllft  ^  ^  of  potassium  in  deeoctic 

denlv  Ti  a^er  this,  he  became 

y  jaundiced ;  and,  having  got  wet  in  his 


he  experienced  a  relapse  of  the  rheumatic  aflfec- 
tion.  From  this  attack  he  had,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  recovered,  when  be  experienced  a  dull 
pain  or  sense  of  compression  in  one  testicle. — On 
the  third  day  afterwards,  Dr.  Hensley  found  the 
right  testicle  painful,  swollen,  •  and  tender ;  the 
pain  of  a  dull,  aching,  chai  acter,  but  coming  on 
in  paroxysms  of  greater  intensity.  There  was 
nausea  and  some  vomiting.  The  skin  and  con¬ 
junctiva  were  very  yellow  ;  urine  high  coloured, 
without  sediment ;  slight  jiain  in  one  knee. 
Ordered— a  smart  purge,  six  leeches,  fomenta¬ 
tions,  suspensory  bandage.— On  the  fourth  day 
the  swelling  had  increased,  especially  in  the  epi¬ 
didymis,  which  was  exquisitely  tender.  Urine 
high  coloured  and  depositing  obnndanee  of  red 
lithates.  Ordered— four  leeches,  calomel,  and 
opium. — Fifth  day.  Swelling  a  little  diminished ; 
apply  four  more  leeches. — On  the  eighth  day,  the 
swelling  being  considerably  diminished,  the  tes¬ 
ticle  was  surrounded  with  strapping;  this,  liowever, 
was  removed  by  the  patient,  who  found  the  puin 
increased  by  it.— On  tlic  ninth  day  the  patient 
was  free  from  pain,  and  for  the  first  lime  per¬ 
spired  freely,  and  emitted  the  peculiar  rheumatic 
odour.  From  this  time  he  continued  to  improve, 
using  an  ointment  of  mercury  and  camphor,  and 
resumed  his  usual  avocations  on  the  twenty-third 
day ;  at  which  time  the  testicle  was  nearly  of  its 
natural  size,  the  other  rheumatic  pains  gone,  and 
the  urine  clear. 

The  principal  point  of  iuterest  in  this  case,  the 
author  remarked,  is  the  connection  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  testicle  with  rheumatism.  He  had 
found  no  mention,  in  books,  of  rheumatism  as 
a  cause  of  orchitis;  the  poison  of  syphilis  and  of 
mumps  are  very  well  known  to  produce  it. 

Mr,  Wilson  thought  that  evidence  of  any  other 
connection  between  J,he  disease  of  the  testicle  and 
the  rheumatism,  more  than  a  mere  coincidence, 
was  wanting,  or  at  least  unsatisfactory,  in  this 
case.  The  testicle  might  become  inflamed  in  a 
rheumatic  patient,  just  as  in  any  other  person, 
without  there  being  any  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  to  the  rheumatism. 

Dr.  Hensley  considered  that  the  very  strong 
evidence  of  the  connection  in  question,  de° 
livable  from  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the 
affection  of  the  tesiicle  kept  pace  with  the  other 

well-known  rheumatic  affections  present _ just  as 

a  rheumatic  affection  in  a  joint  is  known  to  do _ 

added  to  the  negative  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
any  other  cause,  rendered  the  proof  of  this  point 
very  conclusive. 

Mr.  Pittard  read  a  paper  on  ‘‘  Suppuration.” 
He  first  drew  attention  to  his  paper,  read  last 
year  before  the  society,  on  the  “  Repair  of  Bone,” 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  prove  an  asser¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  “  that  the  form  of  tissue  which 
adhesive  lymph  shall  ultimately  assume  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  causes  acting  upon  it  subsequently  to 
its  effusion,  made  by  him  in  a  paper  on  “  Ad¬ 
hesive  Inflammation,  ’  read  before  the  society  in 
1844.  This  assertion,  which  he  must  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  assume  as  aii  established  rule,  was  indis¬ 
pensable  to  him  in  showing  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  true  nature  of  suppuration. 

He  objected  to  the  expressions  “  suppurative 
inflammation  ’  and  “adhesive  inflammation,”  used 
as  contradistinguished  to  one  another,  and  indi¬ 
cating  affection  specifically  different.  He  objected 
to  them  ns  mis-eniinciatious  which  render  fruit¬ 
less  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  truth  whilst  they 
are  continued  in  use. 

He  also  objected  to  the  term  ”  inflammation,” 
which,  he  remarked,  is  a  poetical  metaphor  in  its 
etymology,  and  has  not  received  any  more  definite 
meaning  in  its  use.  It  i.s  a  figurative  expression 
applied  to  those  appearances  whicli  necessarilv 
result  from  an  increased  afflux  of  hlood  to  a  part 
or  organ,  namely,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling; 
and  It  IS,  thertfore,  equally  applicable  to  diges¬ 
tion,  reparative  inflammation,  the  production  of 
the  annual  new  horn  of  the  stag,  and  erysipelas: 
processes  as  different  from  one  another  as  any 
processes  in  living  beings  are,  or,  perhaps,  can 
be.  Pam  also  is  usually  enumerated  as  a  cha¬ 


racteristic  of  inflammation;  but  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  sometimes  absent,  and  it  never  bears 
any  definite  relation  of  proportion  to  the  other 
characteristics.  It  depends,  in  fact,  upon  local 
circumstances,  most  commonly  upon  the  unyield¬ 
ing  nature,  (he  non-capability  of  swelling,  of  the 
tissue  to  which  the  nfllu.x  of  blood  takes  place. 
He  therefore  rejected  the  word  inflammation  as 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  science. 

In  order  to  designate  a  certain  process  or  func¬ 
tion,  hitherto,  amongst  many  others,  called  inflam  - 
ination,  he  proposed  constructing  from  the  Lafiii 
— snrcio,  to  mend  ;  the  substantive,  sarcition;  the 
adjective,  sarcitive,  or  sarcitory  ;  the  adverb,  sar- 
citorily,  or  sm'citicehj ;  and,  if  needed,  the  verb, 
sarcit. 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  function  of 
saratimi  as  follows.  God  has  endowed  living 
beings  with  various  functions,  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  a  function  of  generation  for  the 
continuation  of  their  species,  a  function  of 
growth  and  nutrition,  and  many  others;  amongst 
these,  and  distinct  from  any  of  them,  is  sarcition. 
He  foresaw  the  various  exigencies  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  provided  for  them.  He  foresaw  that 
living  beings  would  be  continually  receiving 
wounds,  and  he  provided  for  the  exigency  so 
arrising,  by  endowing  their  tissues  with  the  power 
of  sarcition,  by  giving  to  them  the  sarcitive  func¬ 
tion. 

When  a  wound  has  been  received,  the  process 
of  sarcition  sets  up  in  the  wounded  part  by  the 
production  and  outpouring  of  adhesive  lymph, 
which  consists  of  nucleated  cells  of  various  sizes, 
and  a  fluid  serum.  These  cells  have  a  tendency 
to  adhere  to  one  another,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
soon  form  a  coagulum  that,  as  it  were,  waits  for 
further  orders  as  to  what  form  of  tissue  it  is  to 
assume. 

In  the  meantime  this  sarcitory  coagulum 
affixes  itself  to  any  raw  or  serous  surface  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  whose  blood-vessels 
soon  shoot  into  it;  and,  this  having  occurred,  it  is 
said  to  liave  become  organized.  If  this  affixation 
of  a  sarcitory  clot  has  taken  place  to  two  opposite 
surfaces,  it,  of  course,  has  become  the  medium  of 
union  between  them. 

It  waits  for  further  orders.  If  it  be  subjected  to 
pressure  or  compression,  as  shown  in  my  paper  of 
last  year,  it  takes  that  as  its  order  to  become 
bone ;  if  subjected  to  tension,  it  assumes  tbe  form 
of  ligament  or  tendon ;  and  if  subjected  to  neither 
of  these  agents,  it  forms  a  peculiar  tissue  cha¬ 
racterized  by  possessing  a  peculiar  contractility. 

These  three  forms  of  tissue  or  internal  struc¬ 
ture,  the  osseous,  the  fibrous,  and  the  cicatrizing, 
are  the  only  ones  that  the  sarcitive  coagulum  can 
as.sunie ;  but  if  it  presents  a  free  surface,  such 
surface  may  become  either  raucous  or  serous ; 
and  which  of  these  two  it  shall  be  depends  ujion 
tbe  agents  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Adhesive  lymph  or  sarcitory  cells  can  be 
effused  by  a  serous  or  raw  surface  only,  and  to 
such  surface  alone  can  they  afiix  themselves. 
When  a  mucous  membrane  is  sarcitively  excited 
it  suffuses  pus — that  is  to  say,  it  suppurates.' 
These  rules  both  hold  good  with  the  adventitious 
mucous  and  serous  surfaces  respectively,  which 
result  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  free  super¬ 
ficies  of  the  sarcitory  clot. 

The  first  sign  of  sarcitive  excitement  in  a  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  is  an  increased  secretion  of  mu¬ 
cus,  which  changes  by  imperceptible  gradations 
to  pus.  The  author  here  described  the  micro¬ 
scopic  np(iearance  of  pus  and  of  mucus,  ami  dwelt 
on  the  very  slight  difference  there  is  between 
them,  and  on  the  gradual  transition  from  one  to 
the  other,  which,  he  stated,  is  as  observable  in 
viewing  them  with  the  microscope  as  it  is  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  term  muco- purulent  might  be 
applied  to  some  microscopic  corpuscles  as  aptly 
as  it  is  applied  with  reference  to  characters  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  On  these  grounds  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  pus  is  altered  mucus.  Not,  indeed, 
that  pus  ever  has  actually  been  mucus,  but  that 
the  same  corpuscles  which,  in  an  excited  mucous 
membrane,  are  thrown  off  as  pus,  would  have 
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been  mucus  in  case  the  membrane  had  been 
quiescent. 

lie  then  asserted  that  suppuration  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  secretion  of  pus  by  a  mucous  mem¬ 
brane — a  secretion  which  is  pi’oper  to  it  when  sar- 
ritively  excited.  When  it  takes  place  in  one  of 
the  original  mucoius  membranes,  it  is  not  pre¬ 
ceded  by  those  occurrences  which  precede  it  when 
it  takes  place  in  situations  where  no  original  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  exists.  The  occurrences  which 
precede  it  in  such  situations  are  the  snreitive  pro¬ 
cesses,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  new  mucous 
membrane  ;  which,  being  formed  according  to  the 
rule  before  laid  down,  proceeds  to  secrete  pus. 

In  seeking,  therefore,  for  the  cause  of  suppura¬ 
tion  in  other  situations  than  in  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  seek  for  those 
agents  which  determine  the  free  surface  of  a  sar- 
eitory  coaguium  to  assume  the  form  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  agents  which,  ns  before  stated, 
determine  the  coaguium  to  assume  the  form  of 
bone  and  tendon  are  such  ns  are  usually  present 
in  situations  where  those  tissues  are  needed ;  the 
agents  which  determine  the  surface  to  become 
mucous  are  such  as  mucous  membrane  is  usually 
exposed  to,  and  is  adapted  to  receive.  Of  these 
he  particularized  the  contact  of  air,  and  of  all 
dead  solids,  of  saliva,  urine,  and,  probably,  all  the 
other  secretions,  and  of  pus  itself ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  band,  Canada  balsam,  Venice  turpentine, 
and  water,  prevent  the  metamorphosis  in  question, 
and  preserve  to  the  organized  clot  a  serous  sur¬ 
face  capable  of  pouring  out  fresh  adhesivedymph  : 
these  latter,  therefore,  are  extremely  useful  ap¬ 
plications  to  wounds,  ns  favouring  the  sarcitory 
process. 

The  remainder  of  his  paper  was  occupied  in 
glancing  at  cases  of  suppuration  of  common 
occurrence,  and  showing  how  the  agent,  which 
his  theory  makes  necessary  in  the  production  of 
that  process,  is,  or  may  be  presumed  to  be,  pre¬ 
sent  in  such  cases.  Thus,  when  a  cut  is  exposed 
to  air ;  in  the  admission  of  air  into  the  pleura  in 
pleurisy  ;  in  the  lodgment  of  solid  foreign  bodies 
in  the  tissues ;  in  the  deposit  of  pus,  which  has 
accidentally  burst  into  the  current  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  liver,  &c. ;  in  death  of  bone;  in  the  gan¬ 
grene  of  portions  of  the  soft  tissues  from  the 
pressure  of  effusion,  &c. 

The  process  of  granulation,  he  asserted,  is  the 
the  filling  up  of  a  wound  by  growth  taking  place 
beneath  the  adventitious  mucous  surface. 

The  secretion  of  pus  continues  to  take  place 
from  an  adventitious  mucous  surface  only  so  long 
as  it  continues  in  a  state  of  sarcitive  excitement; 
when  that  action  ceases,  is  gradually  substituted 
by  mucus. 

The  pyogenic  membrane  of  Delpech  and 
others,  and  the  glandular  arrangement  of  wliich 
pus  is  the  secretion,  of  Hunter,  from  the  adven¬ 
titious  mucous  membrane  of  sarcition  of  the 
author. 

Finally,  he  remarked  that  sarcition,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  used  in  that  sense,  is  a  healthy  function 
or  process  ;  its  aberration  only  is  a  disease. 

Mr.  Griffith,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Ihe 
author,  eulogised  the  present  paper  as  one  of  an 
able  series,  read  year  after  year  before  the  society, 
on  the  irnpoitant  subject  of  reparative  inflam¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  see  how  the  author’s  theory 
would  account  for  tliose  large  collections  of  pus 
which  so  rapidly  form  beneath  the  skin,  and  bury 
amongst  the  muscles,  in  erysipelas  ;  he  could  not 
conceive  a  new  mucous  membrane  to  surround 
all  these  collections^  though  it  is  very  easy  to 
conceive  it  in  the  case  of  chronic  abscesses. 

The  Author  replied,  that  erysipelas,  though 
called  an  inflammation,  is  not  the  process  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking — it  is  not  sarcition  ; 
nor  is  the  so-called  pus,  found  in  such  cases, 
really  pus,  but  dead  cellular  tissue  and  serum. 
The  sarcitive  process  set,s  in,  in  such  cases  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  occurrence  of  the  sloughing,  in 
order  to  repair  the  breach  caused  thereby  ;  after 
which  true  pus  is  formed. 

Mr.  Druitt  had  not  heard  the  whole  of  Mr. 


Pittard’s  paper.  lie  consideretl  the  theory  which 
he  had  put  forth  well  deserving  of  attention,  hut, 
judging  from  what  he  had  heard,  he  had  not 
established  it  with  that  dcmonslration  which  he 
should  have  wished  to  see.  He  thought  that  the 
objection  started  by  Mr.  Smith  is  really  no  ob¬ 
jection  ;  the  so-called  pus  in  erysipelas,  be  could 
state,  i.s  dead  cellular  tissue  and  serum.  lie 
would  ask  the  author  if  he  could  bring  forvyard 
any  proof  that  granulations  grow  by  additions 
beneath,  not  upon,  their  surface. 

'I'lie  Author  replied  that  he  could  not  liring  for¬ 
ward  any  very  demonstrative  proof.  The  jire- 
siimptive  evidence  which  led  him  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  bring  forward, 
as  it  involved  a  description  of  the  whole  process 
of  sarcition. 

Dr.  Arlidge,  Dr,  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  also 
joineilin  the  discussion.  ;  :  <,  t  ;i 
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The  Palhnloqicul  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body, 
By  .lOLlTTS  Vogel,  M.D.  Translated  from  the 
German  ;  with  Additions,  by  George  K.  Day, 
M.D.  8vo.,  pp.,  f>B7,  London :  H,  Bailliere. 
1847. 

The  precision  wbieb  medicine  has  of  late  years  ac¬ 
quired  in  its  departments  of  diaynosis  and  treat’* 
it  mainly  owes  to  pathology.  By  tliis  term 
patholoqii  we  understand  that  knowledge  of  the 
morbid  functicnis  of  organs  which  wo  liave  scicn- 
tificallv  reached  by  an  acquaintance  with  their  mor¬ 
bid  conditions.  However  it  may  lie  between  the 
exclusive  symptomatologist,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
doubt  tliat  an  error  of  function  is  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  an  en'or  of  structure;  and  the  exclu¬ 
sive  pathologist,  on  tlie  otlier,  to  aver  that  these  two 
stand  together  as  ofect  and  cause :  however  these 
things  may  be,  true  enough  is  it  that  we  rarely  find 
function  much  disturbed  without  finding  also  an 
organic  account  of  it.  Tiie  advances  lately  made 
by  minute  pathology  have  done  much  to  provide 
us  with  conclusive  information  on  these  most  im¬ 
portant  points  of  medical  doctrine;  we  feel  that 
tlie  ground  is  good  tluis  far,  the  only  other  feeling 
is,  that  we  want  this  exact  ground  extending.  The 
symptomatologist  has  yet  many  claims  upon  us 
which  we  cannot  deny  ;  he  can  often  take  us  to  the 
bedside,  and  show  ns  ailments  which  we  cannot 
even  conjecture  the  cause  of ;  and  he  will  prescribe 
for  the  symptoms  of  those  ailments,  and  the  sufferer 
will  recover,  and  all  in  the  absence  of  pathology, 
properly  so  called  !  These  a-re  the  things  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  yet  glorious  uncertainty  of  physic.  It 
may  happen  that  the  symptomatologist  has  many 
a  recess  which  morbid  anatomy  will  fail  to  illu¬ 
mine,  and  that  the  quastio  vexata  of  error  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  error  of  function  will  stand  undecided  for 
ever.  But  it  also  may  happen  that  our  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  obscure  truth  may  have  been  hitherto 
retarded  by  the  imperfect  means  we  have  employed 
to  roach  it.  It  may  happen  that,  as  we  become 
better  skilled  in  the  art  and  science  ot  observation, 
many  of  the  secrets  ot  nature  now  hidden  from  us 
will  be  revealed  to  onr  inOre  acute  and  intelligent 
senses.  It  may  happen,  also,  that  as  these  senses 
have  been  thus  far  aided  by  artificial  means,  the 
progress  of  discovery  will  yet  increase  that  aid, 
and  that  tlie  obligation  we  now  owe  to  the  micro¬ 
scope  is  trivial  compared  to  what  we  shall  owe  to  it 
when  its  jiovvers,  and  the  application  of  them,  shall 
be  more  amply  at  onr  service.  To  this  inestimable 
end,  observation,  and  the  record  thereof,  will  be  the 
surest  contributors.  In  this  groat  field  of  en¬ 
lightenment  all  we  want  are  ./acts;  these  lead  to 
one  another — to  barge  truths — to  laws !  Expe¬ 
rience  and  research  are  our  only  guide  to  them. 
\V*e  owe  much  to  the  industiious  lew,  wlio,  with 
unyielding  patience  and  perseverance, work  out  for 
us  these  invaluable  problem.s  ot  nature  ;  who  throw 
here  and  there  a  ray  of  light  where  only  darkness 
had  aforetime  existed.  Tliis  process  of  eiilighteu- 
meiit  is  necessarily  slow,  and  is  perliaps,  theietoie, 
the  surer,  ft  is  only  by  degrees  that  knowledge 
finds  its  way  to  those  who  need  it. 

It  is  under  this  feeling  that  we  welcome,  right 
heartily,  every  contribution  to  our  store  ot  patho¬ 


logical  knowledge.  With  extra  earnestness  do  we 
welcome  such  offerings  as  come  amply  commended 
in  tlicir  very  self-evidence  of  minuteness  and  accii- 
racyL  Of  such  cliaracter  is  the  work  before  u=.  ft 
is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  comprehensive 
enough  for  generalities,  yet  cautious  enough  to  stop 
for  the  trifles  wliicli  are  the  germ  ©fall  sound  gene¬ 
ralization.  We  have  hero  a  vast  body  of  facts,  con¬ 
stituting  the  embodiment  of  patitological  laws. 
These  are  the  grand  truths  we  waut,  to  give  some¬ 
thing  like  exactitude  to  our  profession.  It  will  be¬ 
come  exact  ill  proportion  as  fundamental  truths 
like  these  are  placed  before  us. 

'file  present  volume  of  Professor  Vogel  is  in¬ 
debted  for  its  English  dress,  and  for  certain  anno¬ 
tations  of  much  value,  to  Dr.  Day,  the  accomplished 
translator  and  editor  of  the  “  Simon’s  Chemistry,” 
as  published  by  the  Sydeuharn  Society.  The  pro¬ 
found  literary  attainments  of  Dr.  Day,  and  his  yet 
profoumler  skill  as  a  chomico-pathologist  and  a 
practical  physician,  eminently  qualify  him  for 
translating  ajm  annotating  a  work  like  the  present ; 
and  we  can  only  say  that  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  his  task  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  him.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  masterly  performance, 

'Tlie  work  itself  deserves  much  praise.  It  em- 
brace.s  a  very  wide  field  of  general  morbid  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  is  therefore,  as  it  purports  to  be,  a  pre- 
hide  to  other  contribiition.s  to  special  morbid 
anatomy,  or  that  of  organs.  The  subjects  in  the 
present  volume  are  chiefly  comprehended  in  the 
divisions  of — pneumatose.s,  or  abnormal  develoji- 
ment  of  gaseous  matters;  dropsies,  abnormal  col¬ 
lections  of  aqueous  fluids;  pathological  relations  of 
the  blood  ;  pathological  epigeneses,  iu  their  gene¬ 
ral  relations;  special  relations  of  the  same;  patho¬ 
logical  physical  changes  of  the  body  ;  combinations 
of  morbid  elementary  changes;  independent  organ¬ 
isms  of  the  human  body ;  malformations ;  post¬ 
mortem  changes. 

These  general  groupings  have  subdivisions, 
which  are  treated  of  amply,  and  with  much  lucid¬ 
ness.  The  subjects  are  not  novel  for  investigation,^ 
and  therefore  cannot  he  expected  to  be  treated  of 
with  unvarying  freshness.  Still  the  author  reveals 
to  us  many  facts  which  we  meet  with  for  the  first 
time;  and  they  look  so  like  truths  that  they  claim 
our  best  regard.  The  most  celebrated  article,  and 
the  best,  is  “  The  Pathological  Epigeneses.”|  We 
have  not  now  space  to  devote  to  it,  but  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  in  our  next  number. 


Naval  Appointments. — Surgeons:  T.  Fraser, 
to  the  Crocodile;  E.  J.  Sinclair,  M.D.,  to  be  agent 
at  sick  quarters,  Wick,  N.  B.;  J.  S.  Davidson,  to 
the  Penelope  ;  W.  Crofter,  to  the  Penelope ;  S.  C. 
Urquhart,  M.D.,  to  the  Penelope,  for  service  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  ;  W.  T.  Alexander,  to  the  Dee  ; 
H.  O’Hagan,  M.D.,  to  the  detachment  of  Royal 
Marines  at  Port  Essington.— Assistant-Surgeons : 
N.  Barrie,  to  the  Ceylon  ;  W.  L.  Gordon,  to  the 
Caledonia,  for  service  of  Plymouth  Hospital ;  N. 

B.  Alexander,  to  the  Ceylon ;  W.  B,  C.  Christy 
and  E.  W,  Pritchard,  to  the  Collingwood ;  A. 
Elliott,  M.D.,  to  the  Marine  Infirmary,  Ports¬ 
mouth ;  A.  Little,  M.D.,  to  the  Terrible;  W.  L. 
Gordon,  to  the  Plymouth  Hospital ;  H.  French,  to 
the  Caledonia  ;  J.  Lilburn  and  R.  Mingle,  to  the 
Victory  ;  W.  Thomas,  D.  L.  Morgan,  F.  C.  Sib- 
bald,  W.  H.  Clark,  and  M.  Walling,  to  the  Pene¬ 
lope,  for  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa  G.  Ayling, 
to  the  Avon;  G.  Everest  to  the  Victory;  W. 
Dunbar,  to  the  St.  Vincent;  F.  J.  Whipple,  to  the 
Ocean  ;  S.  Bowden,  to  the  Shy  ;  P.  Degan,  to  the 
Carysfort ;  F.  F.  Morgan,  to  the  Kingfisher  ;  J.  A. 
R.  Harvey,  M.D.,  to  the  Melampus;  S.  M.  C. 
Steele,  to  the  Racehorse  ;  R.  Wallace,  M.D.,  to 
the  Vengeance  ;  F.  J.  Brown,  to  the  Hasler  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  F.  F.  Purchas,  to  the  Caledonia,  for  service 
of  Plymouth  Hospital ;  F.  Mungar,  to  the  Victory  ; 

C.  H.  Morrison,  to  the  Constance  ;  W.  F.  Kay,  to 
the  Plymouth  divisiou  of  Royal  Marines ;  VI . 
Bainbridge,  to  the  Acheron. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  —  Gentlemen 
admitted  members  on  Friday,  Feb.  5 :  R.  A.  \\. 
'Westley ;  J.  K.  Baines ;  W.  S.  Briggs ;  E.  Govett ; 
J.  L.  Palmer;  J.  Harward;  M.  Morris;  C,. 
Downes. 
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War-office,  Jan.  29. — 55th  Foot — Assistant- 
Surgeon  Henry  Clinton  Foss,  from  31st  Foot,  to 
be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Smith,  appointed  to 
the  Staff. — 60th  Foot — .\ssistant-Surgeon  Ed¬ 
mund  Edward  Hare  O’Brien,  M.D.,  from  the 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon, 
vice  Docker,  appointed  to  the  2nd  Foot.— 94th 
Foot — Assistant-Surgeon  William  Westall,  M.D., 
from  the  Staff,  to  be  AsSistant-Surgebn,  vice 
Turnbull,  deceased. — Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment^ — 
Assistant-Surgeon  John  Newton,  from  the  Staff, 
to  be  Surgeon  ;  .Assistant-Surgeon  Fenwick  Mar¬ 
tin  Tweddell,  from  tbe  .Staff,  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon  ;  John  Rambaut,  gentleman,  to  be  As¬ 
sistant-Surgeon,  vice  O’Brien,  appointed  to  the 
60th  Foot. — Hospital  Staff — Assistant  Surgeon 
John  Stewart  Smith,  M.D.,  from  the  56th  Foot,  to 
be  Assistant-Surgeon  to. the  Forces,  vice  Westall, 
appointed  to  the  94tth  Foot. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE  MEDICAL ,  Tlit^pS,  is  the.  xmly  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  nton  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  contrbl'bf'  all  'EdoMsehchs  and  Pub- 

■  Ushers.  Gentlemen- nuty  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Mewsnta^  or,  ’Boak^eUer,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  tlie^  Office  ■  of -fhe  Medical  Times /o 
Annual  Suhseribefs  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein' Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  totcn,  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  t/wmfor  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscriptioti,  13s.;  Quarterly,  6s.  6d. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for- 
^  warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad- 
-  ■  vance. 

■  A  Handsohe  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me- 
,  Times” — very  desirable  to  those  who 

would  keep  the  numbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  pi-ice  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade, 

'  D.  H.  G.  W.  shall  have  an  answer  to  his  inquiries 
next  week. 

J.  M.,  Aberdeen. — We  can  recommend  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  which  mir  conespondant  refers. 

Mr.  Richardson.— Tl'is  are  so  inundated  with  un¬ 
solicited  communications  on  the  effects  of  vapour 
of  ether,  that  we  cannot  accede  to  the  pi-oposal. 

W.  C.  J.—  Our  correspondent  is  certainly  admis¬ 
sible  as  a  nwmber  of  the  National  Institute ;  but 
what  the  intentions  of  that  body,  if  successful, 
may  he,  we  are  unable  to  state. 

Un  Jeune  Anafomiste.— 7/  he  will  let  us  knoio 
exactly  what  he  wants,  we  we  will  give  him  the 
desired  explanation. 


Mr.  Blick.  If  e  have  often  seen  and  received  lett 
f^om  H,  IF.,  Dewhurst.  JVe  knoio  nothing  of  i 
'‘Farmers  Catechism;’  or  any  of  the  other  woi 
of  Mr.  Dewhurst,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  lo 
list  of  titles  which  he  appends  to  his  name. 

Junius.— TFe  think  that  his  employer  should  p 
him  for  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  > 
assistant,  according  to  the  salary  agreed  up 
beticeen  them.  With  regard  to  travelling  i 
penses  the  case  is  doubful;  but,  if  the  employer 
a  generous  man,  he  will  certainly  not  refuse 
bear  some  portion  oj  the  expenses. 

fff  Hobinson’s  apparatus  is  ah 
two  guineas  ;  that  of  Mr.  Startin  one  pound  > 
and  two  guineas  We  are  not  aicare  of  the  e 
9f  other  forms  of  apparatus. 

A  Young  Practitioner. —  The  compositions  for  stc 
ping  decayed  teeth  are  almost  as  numerous  as  , 
dentwu  themselves.  We  Juive found  the  amalgi 
of  silver  vei-y  useful  for  flHstg  molar  teeth,  \ 
Its  black  colour  qirevents  its  use  for  the  inciso 

H  ^  easily  niade  by  fling  a  silvei-  coin,  obtaim 

^ffiment_^ings,  placing  them  in  the  palm  of  i 
hand,  and  kneading  them  with  a  small  globule 

■  is  formed,  sohich  m 

be  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  ai 
having  weU  wiped  it  with  a  piece  of  lint  attax) 
to  the  extremUy  of  a  probe.  It  hardens  in  a  vt 
short  time,  and  will  not  readily  drop  out. 
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••  Tlie  Rttack  'rtn  the  Coroner,  boing’  circuiatctl  in  sncli 
a.;9Hrnni  asalie  ‘  Mudic.AL  Ximus.,’  naturally  produced 
a  strOrij'  Sene  tion  and  general  excitement.” _ Unani¬ 

mous  JUD0MK,.\T  OF  TUtt  CiUEKN’.S  EKNCM,  PELIVERBD 
BV  I.ouu  Uenman. 

”  1  CANNOT  DisauLSR  from'  the  Cpnit  tlmt  the  continued 
exercise  of  Mr.  NVakley’s  functions  as  Coroner  depends  oi; 
tlie.jirantin.?  of  tins  rule.”— Stekch  of  the  Attorsey- 
Genbral  for  the  Gouonep.  of  West  Middlesex. 

The  "  Judgment"  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  on  the  Hounslow  Inquest  has  points  of 
nterelst  far  above  arty  tiling  of  a  merely  per- 
ortal  cliaTrtcter,  for  henceforth  it  will  stand  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  England,  and  so 
form  the  great  protection  of  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession,  alike  from  the  silly  blunders  or  daring  in¬ 
justices,  or  adroit  prestidigitations,  of  all  foolish, 
or  unprincipled,  or  designing  magistrates. 

The  judges,  in  their  written  and  very  deli¬ 
berate  judgment,  take  great  pains  to  show  that, 
in  our  words,  the  lives  and  liberties  of  Colonel 
Whyte  and  Dr.  Warren  were  dependent  on  the 
course  and  conduct  of  the  inquest.  “  Against 
the  commanding  officers,”  says  his  lordship, 

‘  there  might  be  a  charge  of  murder  against 
hem,  if  the  sentence  under  which  the  flogging 
had  been  inflicted  was  unwarranted  ;  or,  if  war¬ 
ranted,  and  accompanied  by  wanton  or  cruel  pro- 
longation  of  suffering,  it  might  involve  a  charge 
of  manslaughter,  not  only  against  the  officers  who 
directed  the  punishment,  but  against  the  medical 
officers  who  were  present  and  witnessed  it.” 

The  court  is  thus  emphatic  in  e.xplaining  the 
perilous  character  of  the  inquiry ;  hut  so  full 
are  the  judges  of  this  important  fact,  that  they 
go  on  further,  thus  : — 

“  Some  of  these  medical  officers  were  neces¬ 
sarily  present,  for  fear  of  any  danger  arising  to 
threaten  the  life  of  the  party  flogged ;  and  the 
inquiry  was  of  considerable  importance  to  them.  It 
further  of  importance  to  them,  because,  as  the 
soldier  had  been  in  the  hospital  after  the  flogging, 
it  was  not  wholly  improbable  that  he  might  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  unskilful  medical  treatment.” 

Well  might  the  judges,  with  these  contin¬ 
gencies  before  them,  say  that  the  duties  of  the 
coroner  were  often  as  important  as  those  of  the 
superior  judges.  Let  us  now  see  how,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  high  authorities,  these 
heavy  responsibilities  were  discharged. 

First:  the  law  was  violated.  The  judges  tell 
n8—~the  law  itself,  in  so  many  words,  tells  us— 
the  coroner  bed  no  right  to  issue  a  warrant  to 
Mr.  Day  till  he  had  examined  Dr..  IJall  and  Dr. 
Warren.  He  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in 
doing  so. 

Now,  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  the  violation  of 
tbe  law  here  placed  Dr.  Warren  and  Colonel 
Whyte  in  a  posiiion  of  considerable  jeopardy  ? 
Did  It  not  raise  against  them  a  popular  feeling 
strong  as  that  which  carried  Governor  Wall  lo 
the  scaffold?  Did  it  not-keeping  back,  as  it 
did  keep  back,  important  evidence—did  it  not 
multiply  the  chance  of  inculpation  and  promote 
against  tliem  a  partisan  spirit,  in  a  jury  already 
sufficiently  hostile  ?  Who  can  say  what  might 
have  happened  had  Mr.  Day,  instead  of  being 
an  honourable  and  high- principled  practitioner, 
allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  lust 
of  public  applause,  and  had  lent  Iiimsef  to  the 
delusion  of  the  day  ? 


We  have  a  right,  then,  here  to  tell  coroners 
that  the  law  will  not  (to  the  sacrifice  of  medical 
witnesses  of  character)  tolerate  their  violations 
of  positive  and  well-known  statutes,  and  that 
if  they  do  venture  on  such  violations,  especially 
to  the  imperilling  of  innocent  men,  they  may 
expect  to  be  called  to  a  strict  account  anil 
heavy  condemnation. 

But  the  judges  teach  medical  practitioners 
another  lesson  for  their  safely.  Coroners,  once 
selecting  a  medical  witness,  may  not  get  rid  of 
him,  if  he  tlireatens  to  be  inconvenient,  without 
first  hearing  bis  full  testimony.  Mr.  Day,  having 
been  .chosen,  was  postponed  till  Wilson’s 
evidence  could  be  procured  by  a  violation  of 
the  law.  Here  again  the  coroner,  by  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Day,  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

The  judges  do  not  stop  b^re.  They  establish 
another  principle  for  the  protection  of  accused 
medical  men,  and  of  ill-treated  medical  wit¬ 
nesses.  They  tell  us,  that  if  a  coroner,  liaving 
a  medical  man  on  trial,  is  pot  content  with  the 
opinions  of  four  or  five  medical  men,  clearly 
exonerating  the  accused  from  blame,  he  may 
not  nominate  for  a  further  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  such 
evidence,  “an  intimate  friend  and  former  asso¬ 
ciate  of  of  his  own.” 

“  The  court  could  not  hk.sitate  to 
CONDEMN  THIS  NOMINATION.  The  coroncr, 
having  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  other 
medical  men  in  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
cause  of  death,  ought  to  have  been  peculiarly 
careful  to  nominate  a  medical  man  of  hnoien 
skill  and  science,  and  altogether  free  from  bias, 
or  supposed  bias,  of  intimacy  and  similarity  of 
opinion  tcitli  himself." 

This  important  principle  being  laid  down  as 
necessary,  in  common  justice,  for  the  guidance 
of  all  future  inquests,  the  judges  proceed  to 
vindicate  another  impugned  right  of.  the  medical 
profession.  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr. 
Reid,  having  made  a  post-mortem  examination, 
and  their  character  and  interests  depending  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  report  of  its  nature,,  the 
coroner,  if  he  require  a  subsequent  jaofNffior/m 
e.\amination,  is  bopnd,  in  common  honesty,  not 
to  exclude  from  it  those  who  had  made  the 
firk.  So  say  the  judges  unanimously.  The 
coroner,  therefore,  erred  in  leaving  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  Drs.  Hall,  Reid,  and  Warren,  at  the 
mercy  of  his  “former  associate’s”  post-mortem 
researches. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  tbe  privilege 
secured  to  us  by  tliis  Palladium  of  rights  to 
medical  witnesses.  Is  a  medical  man  on  his 
trial  before  a  coroner’s  jury  for  conduct  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties?  Are  me¬ 
dical  men  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  their 
repute  as  professional  witnesses  ?  The  coroner, 
then,  must  not  follow  the  model  of  the 
Hounslow  inquest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must 
set  his  face  against  any  jury-remarks  “  foreign 
to  their  functions  and  incompatible  with  the 
sober  discharge  of  their  duties  he  must  not 
attend  agitating  meetings,  and  criticise  in  a 
libelling  strain  the  conduct  of  “  the  per¬ 
sons  who  have  appeared  before  him  either  as 
witnesses  or  as  accused  ”:  he  must  not  lend  his 
direct  aid  and  sanction  to  proceedings  intended 
at  least  (if  they  go  no  further  through  adverse 
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circumstances)  to  give  him  a  ‘^pecuniary  testi- 
moninV*  for  his  conduct  as  a  judge:  he  must, 
finally,  not  “let  his  zeal  alFect  his  conduct  in 
the  inquiry,  and  give  rise  to  the  reflection  that 
he  was  eager  to  find  proofs  and  pretences  for 
the  jury  to  censure  the  conduct  which  he  him¬ 
self  condemned.” 


QUACKERY. 

“  A  wise  physician,  skill’d  our  wounds  to  heal. 

Is  more  than  armies  to  tlie  public  weal.” 

Indekd  we  should  think  he  was!  Onr  notion 
heartily  inclines  to  the  wise  Homeric  sentiment, 
uttered  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  politely  “  ren¬ 
dered  into  English,”  as  above,  by  the  least  polite 
of  men — Pope  !  We  confess  to  have  little  of  the 
matter-of-fact  Mars  in  our  nature — that  very 
Mars  which  shows  itself  in  a  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  everybody,  and  everything,  just, 
as  it  were,  for  the  love  of  it.  We  have  really 
no  love  of  such  like,  and  willingly  leave  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it  to  those  who  have  a  passion  for 
mischief,  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  results  of 
it.  There  are,  bona  fide,  such  souls  as  those 
comprehended  in  the  above  sentence — unmis¬ 
takable  living  entities,  who  glory  in  a  dash 
of  devilry  for  the  very  fame  of  the  thing, 
or  who  silly  promote  the  aforesaid  for  the 
profit  thereof. 

A  disquisition  like  this  may  seem  to  be  idle 
to  those  of  our  more  serious  readers,  who  sit 
over  our  leader  columns  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
hungry  and  openmouthed,  as  they  do  over  their 
breakfasts,  and  expect  to  be  served  in  a  genuine 
table  fashion,  with  something  nicely  cooked, 
and  racy,  and  savoury^  and  tempting,  and  easily 
digestible  withal.  Expectations  like  these  are 
moderate  enough  for  those  who  are  not  con¬ 
stantly  called  upon  to  meet  them  ;  for  such 
happy  folks  have  little  idea  of  what  intellectual 
cookery  is,  and  the  fashionable  way  of  peri¬ 
odically  serving  it  up.  They  read  a  leader,  and 
perhaps  like  it — and  that  is  all.  They  read 
another,  and  condemn  it — and,  once  again,  that 
is  all.  They  think  little  of  the  trouble  of  these 
things,  and  only  speakof  them  according  as  they 
are  pleased  thereby;  jiist-  as  if  the  fabri¬ 
cator  of  these  thoughts,  dovetailed  together  by 
sentences,  were  an  autamaton,  that  was  rfgn- 
larly  expected  to  do  its  work  with  accuracy 
and  order,  and,  if  it  failed  therein,  only 
wanted  to  be  oiled,  to  make  it  go  as  well 
as  ever  it  was  w-ont  to  do  at  the  best.  This 
may  be  very  well  for  wood  and  iron  work,  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  that  variable  machine,  hu¬ 
manity,  that  is  constantly  being  tempest-tossed 
on  the  thousand  difficulties  that  beset  its  daily 
voyage !  Headaches,  heartaches,  anxieties, 
dyspepsias,  and  endless  of  such  things,  fetter 
the  brain,  and  cripple  its  efforts,  even  when 
best  intended.  Let  the  happy  man  who  has 
no  idea  of  troubles  like  these,  place  himself  in 
the  way  of  them,  and  then,  as  the  saying  goesj 
“see  how  he  likes  them.”  Let  him  run  the 
risk  of  a  furred  tongue,  and  a  fevered  brow, 
and  a  heart  beating  beyond  its  nature,  and  let 
him,  under  a  load  of  such  things,  try  to  rise 
above  the  solemnities  of  a  saddening  prose, 
and,  in  tlve  language  of  the  aforesaid  proverb — 
“see  how  he  likes  it.”  We  opine,  unless  he 
had  a  love  of  martyrduoi,  for  its  own  sake,  he 


would  not  like  it  at  all ;  and  not  only  would  be 
right  glad  himself  to  be  exempt  from  such 
thraldom,  but  would  be  sorry  enough  for  any 
sufferer  who  might  chance  to  be  its  victim. 
We  should  uncommonly  like  any  adventurer, 
who  may  imagine  an  editor’s  life  easy,  just  to 
dip  into  the  depths  of  it,  and  try  what  those 
soundings  are — we  should  like  any  one,  cri¬ 
tical  of  editorial  columns,  to  wield  our  pen  for 
“  a  little  month,”  and  try  to  mend  it !  He 
would  have  the  best  idea  he  ever  had,  after 
even  this  short  practice,  of  the  real  meaning  of 
“  killing  no  murder,”  and  “  taxation  no 
tyranny.”  Thus  much  for  any  sapient  some¬ 
body  who  may  feel  disposed,  Rhadamanthus- , 
like,  to  holloa!  us  with  his  critical  inquiry 
of  “What  are  you  after?”  But,  once  for 
al!,  w’e  must  object  to  be  turned  upon  by  the 
querist,  who  may  politely  inquire  what  we  are 
especially  driving  at  ?  At  something,  he  may 
be  sure,  or  we  should  not  be  quill-driving  at 
all ;  and  to  stop  a  man,  however  courteously, 
in  such  a  task  as  this,  is  about  as  compli¬ 
mentary  as  to  ring  a  poor  wretch  out  of  a 
pleasant  dream,  and  invite  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  whilst  you  politely  apologize  for 
troubling  him  to  tell  you  the  nearest  road  to 
an  unknown  somewhere. 

The  grave  sentence  upon  which  all  this  has 
hinged,  and  for  which  all  this  is  intended  to  be 
an  apology,  is  that  preliminary  one  which  spoke 
of  two  classes  of  people — those  who  are  mis¬ 
chievous  for  the  very  fun  of  it,  and  those  other 
who  play  such  pranks  for  the  pay  they  may 
bring. 

With  the  former  of  these  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  We  quietly  leave  them  to  historians  to 
deal  with  as  they  may  best  fancy.  They  pro¬ 
perly  come  within  the  historical  circle  that  is 
expected  to  catalogue  matters,  both  large  and 
small,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  themselves 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  year,  or  the  particular  day 
of  the  month  thereof,  when  these  said  matters 
occurred.  “  First  come  first  served  ”  is  a  great 
principle  with  the  historian ;  hence  you  may 
see  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  chapters  dig¬ 
nified  with  a  dirty  snowball  assault  upon  majesty 
by  some  shoeless  boy,  and  the  end  of  the  same 
constituted  of  a  summing  up  of  some  “glorious 
victory,”  in  which  thousands  had  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  god  of  slaughter,  to  prove  that  the  few 
who  escaped  his  greediness  were  glorious 
fellows!  !?uch  are  the  things  of  which  martial 
heroism  is  made  up ;  such  are  the  feats  in  which 
those  shine  who  love  mischief,  as  we  have  said, 
for  its  own  sake;  and  all  such  things  we  gladly 
leave  to  the  historian,  whose  business  it  is  to 
chronicle  things  both  great  and  small. 

In  speaking  of  the  opposite  class — those  who 
deal  in  mischief  for  the  profit  of  it — we  fear 
we  are  encountering  a  very  formidable  set  of 
foes.  Formidable  not  only  from  their  num¬ 
ber,  but  for  the  patronage  which  they  com¬ 
mand  amongst  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men.  This  is  a  tragic  leaf  which  might 
really  be  made  the  title-page  to  a  tragic 
volume.  No  matter!  we  will  tell  the  tale  of 
shame  from  day  to  day,  and  see  whether  those 
at  whom  it  points  will  repent  themselves  of 
their  folly,  and  eschew  it  for  ever.  We  are 
pointing,  as  will  easily  be  understood,  at 


quackery,  in  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which  it 
infests  this  country.  Poor  old  England  seemi 
to  he  a  regular  for  all  kinds  of  continental 
charlatanry  that  may  choose  to  emigrate  for  a 
time  and  fix  its  “  appropriation  claws  ”  on 
these  most  hospitable  and  dupeable  shores. 
Whether  it  is  that  we  really  are  more  wanting 
in  sense  {sharpness  P)  or  really  possess  more 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  than  other 
nations,  does  not  seem  very  certain;  but  at 
least  we  are  sure  of  this,  that,  though  intentional 
deception  does  not  seem  to  be  a  component  of 
the  veritable  John  Bull,  yet  he  is  (perhaps  for 
this  reason)  the  most  easily  deceived  creature 
living.  Only  tell  him  a  broad-faced,  bare-faced 
lie,  that  polls  upon  his  generosity,  and  he  will 
believe  it  in  the  ;  blandest  manner  imaginable* 
You  may  work  upon  his  feelings  and  his  fob  at 
the  same  moment,  and  so  mysteriously  that 
each  will  run  over  at  once,  as  though  one  source 
of  exhaustion  were  not  enough  at  a  time. 
Bless  his  honest  old  heart,  in  a  prodigality  of 
good  nature>  he  gets  quite  beside  himself,  and 
will  roll  treasures  at  the  feet  of  the  Tom 
Thumbs,  or  Tom  Fools,  that  hurra  him  with 
novelties.  One  great  fault,  however,  of  the  said 
John,  is  his  love  for  novelties  that  have  some¬ 
thing  outlandish  about  them.  Only  let  some 
adventurer  come  before  him,  well  be-whiskered, 
and  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  like  a 
sneeze,  and  forthwith  John  thinks  him  a  pro¬ 
digy,  and  will  pay  him  anything  asked.  From 
playing  the  fiddle,  through  all  the  intermediate 
stages,  to  playing  the  fool,  we  find  room  enough 
for  the  occupation  of  such  Othellos  as  these. 
If  they  never  played  anything  worse  than  such 
things  it  would  little  matter  to  us,  who  profess 
not  to  come  within  the  list  of  national  dupes  ; 
but  they  sometimes  go  further,  and  play  the 
mischief;  with  which  certainly  w'e  have  legi¬ 
timately  a  dealing.  To  tell  the  extent  of  this 
mischief,  in  the  varied  acceptations  of  it,  would 
be  no  easy  task,  and  certainly  not  one  to  be 
performed  at  once — enough  that  we  take  it 
from  time  to  time — and  now  for  essay  the  first. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  walk  so  lame,*'  says 
Lady  Somebody,  to  another  Lady  Somebody, 
as  the  two  distinguees  meet  in  a  lounging 
place.  “  Your  old  enemy  the  gout,  eh?”  says 
Lord  This  to  Lord  That,  as  this  brace  of  lordships 
come  together,  in  the  “  house,”  or  somewhere 
else.  These  are  types  of  ten  thousand  such 
questions,  infinitely  varied,  that  are  passed  in 
every  grade  of  society  where  the  vulgar  com¬ 
modity,  yclept  corns,  is  prevalent.  The  secret 
is  generally  hidden,  and  the  real  fault  laid  upon 
one  disease  or  another,  according  to  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  individuals  suffering.  Corns  are 
such  horrid  things — ^things  in  which  the  com¬ 
monest  people  can  bear  you  company— that  the 
patrician  of  our  country  are  really  afraid  of 
being  found  to  have  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  in  which  John  Bull  is  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self.  Perhaps  not  the  real,  unmistakeable 
John,  but  one  of  those  tinsel  attaches,  risen 
from  the  ranks,  who  not  only  forgets  the 
source  whence  he  sprung,  but  even  the  healthy 
savour  of  it.  He  is  above  the  common  herd 
(of  which  perhaps  his  father  made  one),  and 
therefore  above  the  common  ailments  of  it— at 
least,  if  be  have  these,  he  does  not  profess  them 
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In  ordinary.  He  will  walk  lame,  when  the 
shoe  pinches,  and  ostentatiously  send  for  his 
family  physician  to  treat  him  for  the  gout ;  all 
this  he  will,  like  a  martyr,  lay  up  for,  and 
cover  himself  with  flannels,  and  make  all  kinds 
of  fuss,  and  issue  little  domestic  bulletins,  and 
cause  little  family  and  friendly  anxieties 
—  and  all  for  nothing  !  And  why  for 
nothing  ?  Because  he  has  got  a  corn,  perhaps 
a  couple,  which  he  would  not  have  his  physician 
know  of  for  the  world — such  plebeian  things  ! 
— and  the  pain  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  a 
rest  and  a  holiday,  and  he  can  quietly  repose, 
deceiving  Dr.  So-and-so,  iintil  the  foot  shall  be 
ready  to  be  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
with  such  ft  name,  and  nose,  and  beard~&  CQ\>t- 
brated  chiropodist!  Of  course,  he  does  not 
mind  telling  to  this  man,  in  whose  integrity 
he  has  far  more  confidence  than  in  that  of  the 
physician  who  has  attended  himself  and  his 
family  for  years,  the  petty  ailment  of  one  of  his 
pettitoes ;  and,  without  any  knowledge  of  his  cut¬ 
ting  or  curing  skill,  wilfully  commits  himself  into 
the  said  chiropodist's  hands,  perfectly  easy  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  touch  his  corns  or 
his  pocket.  So  it  is  with  certain  lady  fashionables, 
who,  for  similar  reasons  of  personal  and  other 
false  delicacy,  court  quackery  in  its  most  con¬ 
temptible  forms.  And  not  only  will  they  do 
thus  much,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  inscribe 
their  names  full  length,  in  their  boldest  cali- 
graphy,  in  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  quack 
who  has  duped  them.  They  will  talk  modestly 
enough  of  their  family  physician  or  surgeon, 
and  hesitate  to  recommend  either  to  their  select 
acquaintance ;  hut  Mons.  This  or  Herr  That, 
with  the  grin  and  guttural,  or  shrug  and  nasal, 
they  will  commend  in  ecstasies  I  Only  let  him 
look  as  un-Lnglish  as  jjossible,  and  gabble  &  pa¬ 
tois  no  Crichton  could  comprehend,  and  charge 
heavily  enough,  and  he  will  have  plenty  of 
customers  amongst  those  whose  boast  it  is  to 
keep  themselves  select.  We  only  w  ish  they  really 
were  so ;  then  their  foolery  wmuld  not  be  catch- 
ing.  But,  with  their  talk  and  testimonials,  they 
contrive  to  spread  the  mischief  beyond  their 
own  circle,  to  which  it  ought  properly  to  belong. 
All  sorts  of  fashion  mongers  imitate  their  folly, 
and  make  up  their  company.  In  this  way  it 
is  that  the  class  we  spoke  of  contrive  to  ilo 
mischief  for  the  gain  of  it,  as  we  shall  show  in 
another  article, 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 
Among  many  announcements  of  no  interest  in 
Saturday’s  Court  Circular  is  oi\q  of  undoubted 
interest — the  juinouncement  that  a  dc|)utation 
from  the  National  Association,  consisting  of  the 
president,  secretary,  and  three  other  gentlemen, 
had  an  interview  with  Sir  George  Grey. 

Sir  George  Grey  has  now,  therefore,  heard  the 
physicians,  surgeons,  and,  finally,  the  general 
practitioners.  If  he  has  not  learnt  the  truths 
of  medical,  reform  he  has,  at  all  events,  been 
taught  its  difficulties.  Sir  James  Graham,  with 
all  his  intellect,  knew  remarkably  well  the  rocks 
aheail  much  like  the  Irish  pilot— viz.,  when  he 
had  steered  his  vessel  fairly  on  them :  Sir 
George  Grey  will  know  them  by  an  earlier  and, 
therefore,  more  fortunate  teaching,  ami  by  the 
shipwreck  of  others  avoid  that  of  himself. 


The  general  practitioners  of  England  have 
much  to  rejoice  at  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
deputation.  It  is  something  that  they  have 
their  claims  and  grievances  placed  before  Go¬ 
vernment  with  all  the  efficiency  of  matured 
ability,  and  all  the  respectability  of  what 
amounts  to  official  influence.  It  is  in  such  a 
contingency  as  the  one  before  us  that  we  see 
vividly  the  uses  of  such  an  organization  as  that 
of  the  National  Institute.  Tlnat- — as  yet  un¬ 
chartered — incorporation  was  not  founded  for 
small  or  every-day  utilities.  Its  duty  is  not  to 
be  ever  fuming  and  fussing  like  a  parish  nobody, 
and  blowing  np  trifle.s  into  matters  of  moment, 
to  justify  a  ridiculous  activity.  Your  "ginger- 
pop”  politicians,  ever  ready  to  "  fizz”  out  in 
watery  excitement  and  empty  bustle,  are  well 
enough,  if  their  object  be  innocent  amusement, 
or  the  killing  of  some  burdensome  time  ;  but 
are  no  models  to  follow,  or  authorities  to  bow 
down  to,  where  great  and  sensible  objects  are 
actually  in  question.  The  National  Institute  is 
not  a  plaything  for  a  profession’s  amusement — 
but  a  formidable  agency  to  be  used  on  occa¬ 
sion  akin  to  its  importance,  and  then  with 
carefulness  and  wisdom.  After  the  two  depu¬ 
tations  of  the  Surgical  Fellows  and  the  Medical 
Fellows,  au  interview  with  Sir  George  Grey 
unquestionably  presented  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions.  Well  was  it  that  the  profession  could 
use  the  opportunity.  Well  was  it  that  they 
could  use  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
organized  body,  which  to  the  power  of  num¬ 
bers  added  the  influence  and  respectability  of 
responsible  official  position. 

We  are  breaking  no  confidence  when  we  as¬ 
sert,  that  on  one  point  there  now  remains,  after 
the  interview,  no  doubt : — the  impossibility  of 
passing  any  Medical  Reform  Bill  during  the 
present  session.  All  labours  on  our  part,  all 
attempts  on  that  of  others  in  that  direction, 
will  be  worse  than  futile — delusive  and  de¬ 
lusory. 

There  is  hence,  however,  no  reason  why  w'e 
should  remain  idle.  The  incorporation  of  the 
body  of  genei.al  practitioners,  and  all  surgeons 
and  physicians  wishing  to  join  their  ranks, 
offers  so  many  advantages  to  the  profession, 
and  presents  itself  in  so  irresistible  au  aspect 
to  a  gentleman  so  fair,  so  able,  so  thoroughly 
well-intentioned  as  Sir  George  Grey,  that  w'e 
cannot  suppose  that  it  will  be  refused  if  warmly 
and  unanimously  sought  after.  We  entreat, 
then,  to  this  point,  the  serious  deliberation  of 
every  medical  man.  If  they  agree  with  us,  that 
an  incorporation,  while  atoning  in  part  for  a 
great  corporate  wrong,  can  do  no  professional 
man  injury,  will  do  many  great  service,  and  will 
aid  vastly  the  progress  of  our  science,  let  them 
not  hesitate  to  memorialise  Sir  George  Grey 
ludividually,  or  tlu’ough  district  meetings,  for 
the  concession  of  the  boon. 


SANITARY  LM  PRO  YEMENI'. 

In  nutnre  tliereis  apcrpetu.il  struggle,  an  uninturruptnl 
roUilioti.  I  Ik*  powers  of  Ibrmat.ioii  and  destruction  oiiprate 
alLeriiat(.dy,\\l)eDcc  niiture  is  sUways  dead  and  regenerate.  The 
human  mtml,  viewinj^  this  last  pheiiorneDou  in  its  moat  e.K- 
tensiye  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  satisfactory  sense,  calls 
eternity  in  a  state  ol  ceaseless  variation  by  the  name  of 
Nature.” — Kries. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  not  at  once  perceive  the  connection 


which  really  subsists  between  sanitary  im¬ 
provement  and  the  extract  from  one  of  the 
works  of  a  celebrated  German  naturalist,  which 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  con¬ 
nection,  although  not  apparent,  is  nevertheless 
real,  as  we  hope  to  show  long  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  what  we  are  now  inditing. 

To  understand  the  connection  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  arrangements  orlaws  by  which,  in  the 
midst  of  ceaseless  motion,  we  find  equally 
ceaseless  stability.  A  well-educated  and  philo¬ 
sophic  mind,  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of 
information  on  the  general  system  of  nature, 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  both  the  eternal  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  eternal  stability.  He  will 
go  further,  and  unravel  the  results  dependent 
on  different  laws,  and  understand  the  mutual 
co-operation  which  is  universal  in  nature. 

So  far  as  the  universe  extends,  so  far  motion 
extends :  all  matter  is  under  the  influence  of 
this  force.  The  brute  stones  and  rocks — all  in¬ 
organic  matter,  vegetables  and  animals — are  in 
constant  state  of  formation  and  decay.  Changes 
of  place,  of  form,  and  of  composition,  are  con¬ 
tinually  occurring,  and  without  these  changes 
our  world  w'ould  be  a  dead,  inert,  lifeless  mass. 
We  can  easily  see  these  changes  if  we  seek  for 
them  with  an  observant  eye.  We  can  trace 
many  of  them,  and  show  their  causes  and  their 
object;  but  there  are  others  w'bicli  are  still 
mysterious  in  their  character,  and,  although 
indicated  to  us,  we  cannot  as  yet  fathom 
their  causes  or  fully  appreciate  their  conse¬ 
quences.  While  on  tliis  subject  we  cannot 
withhold  a  short  quotation  from  one  of  the  ablest 
works  on  the  "  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,” 
written  by,  perhaps,  the  first  of  English  philoso¬ 
phers  now  living — Sir  J.  Hershel.  Speaking 
of  the  creation,  he  says  : — "  He”  (man)  "  ap¬ 
proves  and  feels  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
harmony  of  its  parts,  the  skill  and  efficiency  of 
its  contrivances.  Some  of  these,  which  be  can 
best  trace  and  understand,  he  attempts  to  imi¬ 
tate,  and  finds  that  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
rudely  and  imperfectly,  he  can  succeed ;  in 
others,  that,  although  he  can  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  contrivance,  he  is  totally  destitute 
of.  all  means  of  imitation ;  while  in  others, 
again,  and  those  evidently  the  most  important, 
though  lie  sees  the  effect  produced,  yet  the 
means  by  which  it  is  done  are  alike  beyond  his 
knowledge  and  control.”  The  investigation  of 
causes  has  thus,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  our 
ablest  philosophers,  been  shown  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  only  to  oiir  intellectual 
advancement,  but  to  onr  practical  and  every¬ 
day  convenience. 

Reverting  to  the  ceaseless  motion  in  par¬ 
ticular  objects,  unaccompanied  by  change  in 
Nature,  the  alterations  going  on  with  con¬ 
stancy  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be 
shown  to  he  consistent  with  her  eternal,  im¬ 
mutable  laws. 

We  can  trace  motion  and  change,  formation 
and  destruction,  throughout  the  whole  [of  the 
materials  of  the  earth  and  the  beings  inhabiting 
it.  The  rocks  and  stones,  wliicli  appear  of  all 
other  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  the  most 
immutable,  are  subjected  to  the  disintegrating 
action  of  air  and  water,  of  cold  and  heat,  and 
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are  gradually  worn  away  and  carried  from  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  to  the  valleys  be¬ 
neath,  where,  in  a  pulverulent  state,  they  form 
a  portion  of  the  fertile  soil.  All  geological 
phenomena  testify  to  the  changes  constantly 
taking  place  on  a  large  scale  at  the  surface  of 
our  globe.  These  are  simply  changes  of  state  or 
of  composition.  The  case  is  difi’erent  when  we 
arrive  among  organized  beings,  au<l  here  we 
have  death  followed  by  positive  destruction. 
Vegetables,  of  more  sim|)le  constitution  than 
animals,  spring  up,  increase  for  a  certain 
time,  produce  their  seeds,  and  die.  Having 
lost  their  vital  principle,  and  being  of  a 
more  coinple.v  composition  than  inorganic 
substances,  they,  by  the  action  of  air  and  water, 
of  heat  and  cold,  are  revolved  into  more  simi  1 : 
combinations,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  multiplicity 
of  products,  the  chief  of  which  are  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  From  circumstances  which  we 
cannot  now  stop  to  e.xplain,  other  less  defined 
and  more  subtle  principles  ai’e  evolved  during 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters,  which 
exercise  a  most  potent  agency  on  the  human 
body.  Malaria,  or  marsh  miasmata — which 
gives  rise  to  so  many  anti  fatal  diseases — is  one 
of  the  results  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  dead 
vegetable  matters.  The  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  under  which  miasmata  are  gene¬ 
rated  has  pointed  out  the  means  of  their  re¬ 
moval.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
drainage  of  marshes,  by  preventing  decom¬ 
position,  prevents  also  the  production  of  these 
pestiferous  emanations.  Many  thousand  cases 
of  ague  formerly  occurred  every  year  in  London, 
arising  from  the  miasmata  of  marshes  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  These  marshes 
have  long  been  thoroughly  drained,  are  now 
covered  by  the  habitations  of  men,  and  ague 
has  become  a  rare  disease  in  London  !  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  : 
comparative  salubrity  and  fertility  having  been 
attained  by  drainage. 

The  coexistence  of  continued  variation  with 
the  stability,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  most 
strikingly  exemplified  in  animals.  If  we  take 
man  as  the  highest  and  best  representative  of 
■  animated  nature,  we  shall  easily  demonstrate 
our  position,  since  we  can  appeal  to  each  man’s 
personal  experience.  Every  man  believes  him¬ 
self — knows  himself — to  be  the  same  individual 
he  was  ten  years  before ;  he  is  intuitively  con¬ 
scious  of  his  personal  identity,  and  yet,  although 
he  has  remained  the  same  man,  how'  many  and 
great  changes  have  been  accomplished  in  his 
body  during  that  period.  Every  particle  of  his 
body  has  undergone  repeated  changes — changes 
so  great  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  not 
one  particle  of  the  matter  which  at  the  former 
time  constituted  a  part  of  his  body  now  e.\ists 
in  his  organism.  Here  we  have  stability  as 
concerns  /liinself ;  ceaseless  mutability  as  re¬ 
gards  his  organism. 

During  the  whole  period  of  life  these  changes 
proceed  with  greater  or  less  velocity  :  in  early 
childhood,  the  body  increases  in  bulk ;  in  ma¬ 
ture  age,  it  attains  an  equilibrium ;  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  termination  of  life,  a  contrary 
action  takes  place,  and  the  weight  usually  dimi¬ 
nishes.  Other  and  important  changes  ac¬ 


company  these  conditions,  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  allude. 

All  the  actions  of  the  body  give  rise  to 
change  which  renders  certain  portions  incapable 
of  vital  action,  and,  therefore,  useless  to  the 
organism.  These  particles,  according  to  a 
universal  physiological  law,  must  be  excreted 
from  the  system ;  and,  as  there  is  a  coustant 
loss,  new  matter  must  of  necessity  be  supplied 
in  the  shape  of  food.  Food  must  therefore 
supply  the  waste  which  is  every  moment  oc¬ 
curring. 

The  eflVlc  matter  is  e.xcreted  by  organs 
framed  for  that  especial  purpose.  The  reten¬ 
tion  of  these  substances  in  the  body  gives 
rise  to  a  long  train  of  evils  which  are  familiar 
to  the  medical  practitioner.  Let  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  ot  urea  and 
other  nitrogeni/.ed  matters  from  the  kidneys, 
of  fecal  matters  from  the  alimentary  canal,  be 
obstructed  for  a  certain  period,  and  death  en¬ 
sues.  Complete  obstruction,  such  as  we  have 
described,  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  produce 
death.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  partial 
obstruction  to  the  excretion  of  these  matters 
be  induced,  the  fatal  result  will  follow,  but 
after  a  more  lengthened  period. 

Hence  we  may  naturally  infer  that  these 
efiete  matters  are  really  poisonous  when  re¬ 
tained  in  the  system ;  and  it  is  w'ell  known  that 
when  again  taken  in  the  place  of  food,  by  per¬ 
sons  in  a  state  of  starvation,  they  are  incapable 
of  supporting  life,  and  prove  positively  noxious 
to  the  system.  The  air  which  has  once  served 
for  respiration  cannot  be  inhaled  a  second  time, 
because  loaded  with  one  of  these  excretions — 
carbonic  acid — which  is  an  actual  poison,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  abstraction  of  oxygen. 

The  nltrogenlzed  matter.s  escaping  in  the 
form  of  feces  and  urine  have  the  ordinary  con¬ 
stitution  of  animal  matter  :  they,  like  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  body,  undergo  rapid  change  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  yield  gaseous 
products  in  their  effects  analogous  to  the  mias¬ 
mata  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  vege¬ 
table  matter.  The  vegetable  miasmata  pro¬ 
duce  intermittent]  and  remittent — the  animal 
emanations,  continued  and  typhoid — fevers.  The 
evidence  on  this  point  is  conclusive.  When¬ 
ever  animal  matters  accumulate  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentatiq;i, 
and  the  resulting  gaseous  matters  are  not 
allowc<l  to  diffuse  themselves  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  thus  become  too  much  diluted 
to  cause  serious  misebief,  then  will  contagious 
fevers  be  ])rodiu*ed~tben  w'ill  misery,  disease, 
death,  become  the  general  avengers  of  the  in¬ 
fraction  of  physiological  laws.  Is  it  not,  then, 
the  duty  of  all  to  combine  in  removing  these 
sources  of  wretchedness  ?  Have  we  not  an  all- 
|)Owerful  appeal  to  the  comcnon  feelings  of 
hiiinanity  ?  Do  we  not  dread  jtain,  disease, 
death,  ourselves  ?  Why,  then,  not  exert  our 
common  and  rational  syin|>athy  to  the  utmost 
for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-men?  We  are 
sure  that  this  question  cannot  now  long  remain 
unsettled.  A  loud,  long,  and  continued  appeal 
must  and  will  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  to 
preserve  not  merely  the  property,  but  the  lives, 
of  the  beings  committed  to  its  paternal  charge; 


and  this  appeal  cannot  be  made  in  vain.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  pressing  nature  may  delay, 
but  cannot  absolve,  the  Government  from  a  due 
and  careful  consideration  of  sanitary  improve¬ 
ment. 

Tracing,  as  we  have  done,  the  necessity  of 
removal  of  effete  matters,  not  only  from  the 
body,  hut  its  immediate  vicinity,  from  universal 
laws,  we  have  demonstrated,  we  believe,  the 
connectiou  we  promised  to  exhibit  between  those 
axioms  and  sanitary  measures.  Interested,  as 
all  our  readers  must  be,  iii  that  which  concerns 
the  health  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  but 
more  especially  of  the  ])oor,  we  imagine  that 
they  will  not  think  that  we  have  lalioured  in 
vain  in  bringing  such  mutters  prominently 
before  them.  We  shall  again  and  again  advert 
to  this  important  subject.  In  our  next  article 
we  shall  analyse  the  questions  published  by  the 
Health  of  Towns  Association,  and  show  bow 
these  are  connected  with  the  generttl  laws  now 
enumerated. 


ANOTHER  WAKLEY  ATTEMPT  TO 
SILENCE  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 
Again — ay,  even  again — has  poor  Wakley’s 
”  character  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
law.”  This  honourable  coroner,  after  numerous 
postponements  and  delays,  has  brought  to  trial, 
this  day  (Thursday,  Feb.,  1847),  a  cause  of  action 
originating  in  June,  184.5  !  June,  1845  !  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  vi&  then  published  a 
report  of  the  Wakley  action  for  the  celebrated 
letter  of  “  V’indicator,”  and,  of  course,  published 
the  author's  part  of  the  judicial  proceedings. 
For  that  publication  of  the  letter  in  such  report 
of  the  judicial  proceedings  an  action  was  brought 
in  June,  1845,  and  was  abandoned  a  month  or 
two  later,  as  if  conscious  of  the  contemptible 
character  of  the  procedure.  In  December  a 
new  action  was  commenced  for  the  same  thing, 
with  the  addition  of  an  article  published  by  us, 
September  27,  1845,  at  the  time  when  Wakley 
was  attempting  to  destroy,  per  fas  et  nefas,  the 
National  Association.  This  article,  on  which, 
indeed,  all  turned,  was  addressed  to  the  body  of 
general  |)raclitioners,  and  couched  in  these 
terms : — 

“  TO  THB  NOW  UNITICD  BODY  OF  ENGLISH,  IRISH, 
AND  SCOTCH  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

“  Gentlemen, — We  are  credibly  informed  that 
a  nefarious  combination  exists  to  destroy,  by  so¬ 
phistry  and  calumny,  the  formidable  organization 
which  now  hinds  you  together.  For  the  first  time 
since  1815  do  you,  twenty  thousand  gentlemen, 
form  a  united  body,  under  a  head  of  your  own 
appointment,  a  committee  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  purest-minded  and  most  respectable 
men  of  your  body,  men  who,  with  tlie  same  inte¬ 
rests  and  feelings  as  yourselves,  are  devoting  time, 
thought,  labour,  and  fortune  to  your  discrimi¬ 
nating  service.  Before  you  be  seduced  to  destroy 
this  unwonted  union — alas!  now  so  much  needed ! 
— or  cajoled  to  brand  with  low  charges  some  of 
the  best  and  most  deserving  of  your  own  body — 
men  who  arc  easting  a  lustre  about  the  name  of 
General  Practitioner — let  us  implore  you  to  pause 
and  to  ponder,  with  all  the  solemn  deliberation 
befitting  a  judgment  which,  if  ill  made,  may  fling 
us  back  into  our  old  position  of  chaotic  anarchy, 
and  destroy  our  prospects  of  a  useful  settlement 
for  another  century.  Scrutinise,  we  entreat  you, 
the  motives  and  characters  of  the  men  who,  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  would  replunge  you  into 
your  old  feebleness  and  disunion.  Who  are  they  ? 
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What  is  their  character  for  honesty,  pure  mind¬ 
edness,  or  love  of  you  ?” 

It  then  went  on  to  say  that  they  were  Wakley 
and  his  few  followers,  and  proceeded  to  give 
briefly  an  estimate  of  their  claims  to  public 
confidence.  It  then  proceeded  to  notify  that  it 
was  the  exclusion  of  Wakley  froni  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  Association  that  originated  his 
attack,  and  continued  thus : — 

“  Is  not  their  present  hope  in  the  assistance  of 
those jwres  who,  too  proud  to  associate  with  tliem, 
are  not  too  virtuous  to  use  them,  and  whose  policy 
is  to  keep  up  an  everlasting  badge  of  corporate  dis¬ 
grace  over  that  midwifery  and  pharmacy  which  form 
in  one  case  the  honourable,  in  the  other  the  necessary, 
feature  of  your  practice?  Such  are  the  men  who 
would  betray  you  into  the  feebleness  of  discord,  into 
the  powerlessness  of  confusion  !  Can  you  hearken  to 
them?  Can  you  accept  them  as  advisers  against 
yourselves — against  men  of  your  own  order — living, 
moving,  thinking  like  yourselves,  in  the  same  prac  • 
tice,  with  the  same  feelings,  interests,  and  wishes — 
men  whose  unsullied  character  and  high  social 
position  place  them  beyond  (he  suspicion  of  an 
equivocal  action  ?  Their  character  is  beyond  as¬ 
persion  ;  their  abilities  not  doubful — for  they  are 
of  your  own  order — their  industry  beyond  all  price. 
Believe  nothing  then  on  light  authority,  still  less 
from  an  enemy— still  less  if  that  enemy  be  un- 
])rincipled  —  of  such  men.  Remember  their 
career  of  action  up  to  this  time.  They  have 
surely  done  enough,  in  creating  and  wielding 
with  such  sagacity  your  present  organization, 
to  justify  some  confidence  in  their  honesty  and 
discretion.  We  pledge  ourselves  that  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  new  bill  in  February  will  not 
find  thenx  at  fault.  They  will  be  found  then, 
us  they  have  been  found  hitherto,  on  the  high 
ground  the  profession  marks  out  for  them.  They 
know  that  to  fail  would  be  to  abdicate,  and  to  give 
your  vast  union  a  new  head.  We  should  be  the 
first  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  to  bid  you  displace 
them  for  better  men.  But  we  have  no  fears.  We 
knotc  the  men.  Supported  by  the  profession,  they 
will  never  cease  to  labour,  nor  ever  tire,  till  they 
have  placed  the  mass  of  General  Practitioners  in  as 
high  a  position  as  that  of  Physician  in  its  palmiest 
days.” 

The  real  ground  of  this  action  was  therefore 
this  address  in  support  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  report  of  the  trial  containing 
“  Vindicator  ”  could  only  be  trumped  up  into 
sufficient  plausibility  to  meet  a  jury,  by  con¬ 
necting  with  it  our  warning  against  Wakley! 
And  how  do  our  readers  think  Wakley  got  up  his 
ridiculous  charge  of  our  reiterating  and  re¬ 
publishing  the  letter  of  “Vindicator”?  He 
had  sent  his  attorney’s  clerk,  in  the  absence  of 
our  publisher,  and  ordered  the  original  paper 
of  January,  1845,  to  be  searched  for  him  out  of 
the  back  stock,  by  a  boy  in  the  office  !  This 
he  boasted  of  having  done  three  times  ! 

We  had  first  a  speech,  containing  several 
falsehoods,  made,  with  apparent  deliberation,  by 
the  Attorney-General;  who,  as  though  there 
remained  a  doubt  yet  to  be  removed  of  his 
being  the  least  gentlemanly  member  of  the  bar 
of  England,  and  mortified  beyond  expression 
at  his  former  defeats,  seemed  resolved  to  carry 
a  verdict,  coute  qui  coute.  Then  followed  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  reply  from  Mr.  Cockburn, 
who  indignantly  denounced  the  unscrupulous 
pleading  that  had  preceded  him,  as  something 
he  had  never  before  witnessed  in  the  whole 
course  of  an  “  extensive  professional  expe¬ 
rience.  It  was  the  most  crushing  philippic, 
both  for  opposing  counsel  and  client,  delivered 
for  years  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
judge  summed  up,  but,  with  our  present  feel¬ 


ings,  we  will  not  this  week  trust  ourselves  to 
express  our  opinion  on  that  charge.  We  shall 
give  it  verbatim  in  our  next  number,  with  a 
full  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  our  readers 
shall  then  have  our  comments  on  the  whole 
case.  The  verdict  was  .€175,  the  jury  charit¬ 
ably  adding  €^25  to  their  last  finding. 

We  are  advised  that  we  have  decisive  grounds 
for  a  new  trial.  This  matter  will,  therefore, 
again  come  before  the  courts  with  a  result 
which,  to  our  minds,  is  far  from  doubtful.  But, 
whatever  the  result,  no  change  will  be  made  in 
pur  position  as  regards,  on  one  side,  the  medical 
coroner,  on  the  other  as  regards  the  medical 
profession.  As  the  jydge  to-day  complained, 
so  do  we  rejoice,  that  we  have  again  carried  out 
our  principle  of  “no  apology,  no  excuse.” 
“  The  Times,”  as  he  said,  reading  it, 

“  appeared  in  the  court,  letter  in  hand,  yielding 
nothing,  denying  nothing,  flinching  in  nought. 
In  so  many  words  it  said — wc  stand  upon  the 
letter;  judge  between  it  and  Mr.  Wakley’s 
character.  Damages  you  must  give.  How 
much,  we  trust  with  secure  confidence  to  your 
estimate  of  the  character.”  Depend  on  it,  this 
is  the  principle  the  Medical  Times  will  per¬ 
severe  in  I 


COLONIAL  MEDICAL  JOURNALISM. 

New  South  Wales  has  just  been  honoured  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  medical  journal.  It  is 
called  ihe  Australian  McdicalJournal,  and  is  edited 
by  George  Brooks,  Esq.,  Senior  Colonial  Surgeon. 
It  is  made  up  very  largely  with  quotations  from 
our  own  pages,  of  which  we  the  less  complain,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Editor  handsomely  makes  us  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  We  are  naturally  led  by  these  considerations 
to  mention  a  periodical,  with  the  perusal  of  which 
we  have  lately  been  favoured  and  delighted.  That 
we  had  not  sooner  seen  the  London  Medical  Times 
we  consider  a  misfortune,  (he  rather  because  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  correspondents  in  that 
publication  appear  to  have  been  occupied  with 
subjects  which  we  intended  to  present  to  our 
readers,  and  on  which  we  had  written  observations 
with  that  view.  Our  quotations,  we  are  perstiaded, 
will  afford  inueh  satisfaction,  especially  to  the 
country  practitioner.” 

Wc  shall  only  add,  that  we  are  happy  that  our 
columns  can  be  made  of  use,  even  through  a 
secondary  channel,  to  our  brother  practitioners, 
and  that  our  colonial  contemporary  may  persist  in 
turning  our  usefulness  to  further  account  in  the 
cause  of  science,  without  any  fear  of  our  imitating 
the  examples  of  our  metropolitan  competitors,  in 
seeking  legal  interposition  to  stop  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  improvements. 


FLOGGING  IN  THE  NAVW. 

This  subject  was  introduced  to  thq  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Tueday  evening  by  Mr.  Hume.  Several 
members  spoke— among  them  Sir  C.  Napier,  who 
ex  pressed, amid  the  laughter  of  tbe  House, a  hope  that 
Mr.  Hume  had  not  “  also  been  popularity-hunting.” 
Thegmember  for  Finsbury  (Wakley)  was  ahseiU  on 
the  attractive  occasion. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  THE  LATE 
“  JUDGMENT.” 

(From  the  Manchester  Courier.) 

The  Law  of  Libei.. — Mr.  Wakley  has,  at  his 
own  expense,  and,  we  dare  say,  very  much  against 


his  will,  been  the  means  of  conferring  a  benefit 
on  the  newspaper  press.  He  has  given  occasion 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
to  demonstrate,  by  a  practical  instance,  that  which 
we  were  beginning  to  feel  doubtful  about,  namely, 
that  the  lost  legislative  “  amendment”  of  the  law 
of  libel  really  is  an  amendment  after  all. 

We  shall  probably  best  explain  what  we  mean 
by  extracting  the  substance  of  what  occurred  in 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  the  other  day,  in  the 
case  of  the  “  Queen  r.  Cooke  and  Healey.”  *  ♦ 

Manifest  justice  has  been  done  here,  and  the 
legitimate  freedom  of  the  press  vindicated.  We 
repeat,  that  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Wakley,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  has  been  instrumental  in  evoking  a 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  valuable, 
because  just  towards  the  press — a  judgment 
which  will  find  its  way  into  “  the  books,”  and  do 
good  service  hereafter.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
may  be  the  coi?  to  Mr.  Wakley,  we  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  "sympathise  with  a  man  who  has  done 
his  best  to  run  down  a  rival,  it  may  be,  but  also 
a  brother  journalist,  by  letting  loose  the  law  of 
libel  upon  him,  and  under  such  circumstances  too. 


PAfS^LESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS- 


KING’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 


INHALATION  OF  ETHER.— EXCISION  OF 
SCAPULA  AND  ONE  HALF  OF  THE 
CLAVICLE. 

On  Saturday  last  one  of  the  most  remarkable’, 
operations  ever  yet  tried,  under  the  influence  of  •. 
the  ether  was  performed  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
W. Herman,  a  discharged  soldier,  aged  thirty. three, 
had  his  arm  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint,  about 
three  years  ago,  for  scrofulous  inflammation  of 
the  articulation.  The  articular  surface  of  the 
scapula,  being  diseased,  was  scooped  away.  The 
patient  regained  a  fair  share  of  health,  but  the 
wound  never  entirely  healed.  The  stump  gra¬ 
dually  enlarged,  and  indications  of  extensive 
disease  in  the  scapula  became  manifest.  Through 
eiglit  or  ten  sinuses  the  probe  could  be  pushed 
against  carious  bone.  The  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle  seemed  enlarged. 

It  was  thought  that  any  further  partial  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  scapula  would  not  be  advisable,  and 
its  total  removal  was  resolved  upon. 

Hooper’s  apparatus  was  first  tried  to  administer 
the  ether,  but  with  no  advantage.  The  patient 
breathed  most  industriously,  but  the  only  effect 
was  slight  excitement.  Startin’s  inhaler  {Medical 
Times,  Jan.  30, 1847)  was  then  tried,  and  the  result 
was  most  striking.  In  a  few  minutes  a  quiet 
slumber  was  induced,  when  the  surgCom*  pV.o- 
ceeded  with  the  necessary  incisions.  A‘|  wound 
was  made  along  the  upper  surface  of  tl\e  efavide, 
sufficient  to  permit  the  division  of  that^one  at  its 
middle  with  the  saw;  the  skin  was  then  cut  along 
the  surface  of  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the 
scapula  to  permit  the  division  of  the  trapezius 
muscle;  these  two  wounds  were  then  continued 
in  a  single  line  down  the  cicatrix  of  the  stump,  as 
far  as  the  axilla,  near  to  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula;  the  skin  was  now  partially  raised  from 
the  back  part  of  the  bone,  a  small  flap  was  raised 
in  front,  the  pectoralis  minor  was  cut  from  the 
coracoid  process,  the  scapula  drawn  backwards, 
to  permit  the  division  of  the  muscle  attached  to 
it  behind,  and  the  whole  bone,  with  the  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle  attached  to  it,  was  speedily 
severed.  'The  axillary  artery  was  open  to  the 
end  of  the  stump,  but  bleeding  from  it  wqsrar- 
rested  by  pressure  on  the  subclaviaq  over  tb^.first 
rib.  Five  or  six  vessels  besides  this  one  required 
ligatures,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four  ounces 
of  blood  were  lost.  The  wound  was  stitched,  cold 
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cloths  were  applied,  and  a  roller  was  carried 
lightly  round  the  chest.  The  whole  proceedings 
ot  the  surgeon  occupied  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
during  the  most  of  the  time  the  patient  was  un¬ 
conscious  of  suffering.  As  the  ether  seemed  to 
lose  its  eflfect  he  breathed  it  again  from  time  to 
tittle,  and  though  in  some  degree  aware  of  what 
was  being  done,  as  evinced  by  occasional  remarks 
made  to  those  around,  and  by  slight  moaning  and 
moving,  he  seemed  to  feel  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  severity  of  the  operation  or  magnitude 
of  the  wound.  Shortly  after,  as  he  regained  his 
•coses,  he  declared  that  he  was  hardly  conscious 
of  anything  having  been  done,  and  that  he  felt 
altogether  very  differently  than  on  the  occasion 
when  formerly  under  the  surgeon’s  hands. 

Feb.  11.  Up  to  this  date,  patient  has  been  going 
on  most  favourably ;  no  bad  symptom  has  yet  ap. 
peared. 

'Ibis  operation  is  of  much  interest  as  regards 
the  influence  ol  ether,  and,  in  a  surgical  point,  of 
great  importance,  as  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
first  example  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
this  country. 


OPERATION  FOR  SCIRRHUS  OF  THE  LEFT 

BREAST,  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  IN¬ 
HALATION  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER. 

By  .Mr.  PHII.POT  BROOKES,  M.D..  M.R.C.S,  England, 

Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  &c. 

Having  occasion  to  perform  the  operation  of  e.x- 
tirpution  of  the  left  breast,  for  a  scirrhous  tumour, 
but  in  which  the  glands  rif  the  axilla  had  not  be¬ 
come  diseased,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  this  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  trying  the  eftcet  of 
the  inhalation  of  ether  j  audits  being  the  first  time 
it  has  been  used  in  this  town  for  any  capital  surgical 
operation  (although  Mr.  Tibbs,  the  dentist,  had 
•ucceeded  with  it  for  the  extraction  of  stumps  of 
teeth),  I  invited  tlie  following  members  of  the  i)r»j- 
fession  to  be  present:  — Dr.  T.  Smith,  Mr.  Eves  (one 
of  the  surgeons  to  the  hospital  liere),  Mr.  Dalton, 
Mr.  Orrell,  Mr.  lagan,  Mr.  Tibbs  (surgemi-dentisl), 
Mr.  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Peart. 

The-great  importance  of  tliis  invention,  as  regards 
operative  surgery,  renders  it  necessary  that  sur¬ 
geons  should  make  known  all  the  cases  that  come 
under  their  observation,  and  on  that  account  I  have 
given  the  full  notes  of  this  case. 

The  inhalation  of  the  sulphuric  ether  was  kindly 
managed  for  me  by  Dr.  F.  Smith  (one  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  to  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary),  who  ad¬ 
ministered  it  by  a  simple  gum  elastic  tube  with 
an  ivoi7  mouthpiece  attached  to  a  damp  bladder, 
placing  ia  it  about  twoounccs  of  ether,  and  putting 
the  bladder  in  warm  water.  The  ether  used  was 
Howard’s  sulphuric,  which  had  been  washed  and 
redistilled  by  Mr,  Smith,  chemist,  of  tliis  town.  At 
first  we  had  some  trouble  to  persuade  the  patient 
to  inliale  properly,  but  after  a  short  time, 
and  becoming  anxious  herself  to  have  the 
operation  performed,  she  did  so  vigorously, 
and  the  ethereal  effect  was  produced.  In 
about  four  minutes  from  that  time  she  fell  back 
in  bed,  the  arms  dropped  to  her  side,  the  pupils 
very  much  dilated,  eyes  turned  up  to  the  orbit,  and 
sensibility  appeared  gone.  I  commenced  iny  ope¬ 
ration,  which  V  a.s  performed  by  two  elliptical  inci¬ 
sions  of  about  f.)ur  inches  in  length,  extending  fully 
round  the  nipple  to  the  border  of  the  axilla,  dis¬ 
secting  out  tlie  disease,  oue  small  artery  having  to 
he  tied  :  the  operation  occupied  about  two  minutes. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  si.x  minutes,  the  patient 
recovered  her  consciousness,  and,  when  asked  if  she 
had  felt  any  pain,  said— “  None  whatever ;  you 
have  net  done  the  operation,  you  are  only  deceiving 
me.  And  we  had  some  difficulty  to  persuade  her 
to  the  contrary,  in  fact  she  would  not  credit  it 
until  I  gave  her  the  breast  to  look  at.  Since  the 
operation,  she  has  been  questioned  by  several  par¬ 
ties  how  she  felt,  and  her  answer  is,  “It  was  a 
]  leasant  sensation,  no  pain  of  any  kind  ;  and  she 
« ould  not  now  even  believe  it  possible  the  disease 
was  cat  out  with  a  knife.” 

The  patient  had  not  any  bad  symptoms  from  the 
ether,  either  during  its  inhalation  or  afterwards 
The  pulse  rose  froto  80  to  125;  she  compluiued 


shortly  after  of  a  little  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  but  this  left  her  in  a  short  time.  One  wine- 
glassful  of  brandy  and  water  was  given  her  after 
the  effect  of  the  ether  had  disappeared,  and  at  ni«ht 
the  pulse  was  soft,  100 ;  patient  very  tranquil ;  skin 
moist ;  complains  of  some  difficulty  in  voiding  the 
urine.  A  sedative  draught  was  given  her. 

All  the  gentlemen  present,  whose  names  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  give,  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
that  tlie  operation  was  performed  without  the 
slightest  sensation  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  highly  gratified  with  tlio  result. 

Oa  reviewing  the  cases  of  operations  already 
lierformcd  under  the  influence  of  ether,  we  cannot 
regard  the  invention  in  any  other  light  than  as  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  ever  offered  to  operative  sur¬ 
gery,  in  alleviating  the  great  distress  of  mind 
and  body  which  patients  always  suffer  when 
informed  they  must  undergo  ■  a  surgical  o]>c- 
ratioii;  and  it  must  now  become  the  duty  of 
every  surgeon  to  watch  well  the  progress  of  this 
painless  remedy,  and  judge  for  himself  whether  or 
not  it  is  capable  of  being  brought  into  very 
general  use.  I  am  only  sorry  the  talented  in¬ 
ventor  should  have  clogged  it  with  a  patent,  which 
I  trust  will  never  be  allowed  to  stand  :  he  deserves 
a  far  higher  reward  than  that  of  turning  it  to  a 
mere  mercantile  speculation.  I  cannot  close  this 
article  without  publicly  thanking  Dr.  Smith  for 
the  trouble  he  has  taken,  in  trying  the  effect  of  the 
ether  on  healthy  subjects,  preparatory  to  giving  it 
this  patient,  and  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he 
administered  it  for  me. 

Albion-house,  Cheltenham,  Jan.  27. 


Some  operations  have  been  performed  on  the  eye, 
at  the  Liverpool  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  by  Mr. 
Neile.  Two  cases  of  cataract  were  operated  on, 
each  of  the  patients  stating  that  they  had  felt  no 
pain.  In  a  third,  the  patient  had  felt  “  a  prick  ” 
in  his  eye.  A  fourth  case  was  a  failure.  Another 
case  of  strabismus  was  subjected  to  operation; 
some  evidence  of  pain  was  sliown,and  the  jiatient’s 
statement  varied  iiiucli  after  consciousness  returned. 

Two  operations  are  reported  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  Hereford  Infirmary.  A  tumour,  weighing 
•three  or  four  pounds,  was  removed  from  the  back 
ofa  woman,  aged  sixty-six,  requiring  an  incision 
of  ten  inches  in  length.  The  operation  lasted  fifteen 
minutes,  and  yet  tlie  woman  sliovved  no  expression 
of  pain.  The  second  was  that  of  a  boy,  wlio, having 
long,  suffered  from  disease  of  the  knee,  required 
amputation  above  that  joint.  In  this  case  no  pain 
was  felt ;  the  time  ot  the  operation  being  occupied 
by  an  agreeable  dream.  No  unpleasant  symptoms 
followed  the  operation. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir,  I  deem  it  advisable  briefly  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  the  result  of  five  cases  of  inhalation  of 
ether. 

The  first,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  a  youth 
about  fifteen,  of  the  name  of  Twist,  from  Knows- 
ley ;  the  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
during  its  influence  the  usual  phenomena  occurred. 
I  pinched  and  pricked  him  severely,  nevertheless 
he  manifested  no  sign  of  sensation,  and  after¬ 
wards  declared  he  had  not  felt  any  pain,  but  that 
he  had  been  comfortably  asleep. 

The  second  case  was  a  youth ;  in  him  it  produced 
all  the  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  No  sooner 
was  he  under  its  influence,  tiian  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  became  pugilistically  inclined,  but  we 
secured  him. 

The  third  was  a  young  man  from  whom  we  e.\- 
tracted  a  tooth ;  and  on  the  return  of  consciousness 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  felt  any  pain?  He  replied, 
“  No,  I  have  been  asleep.”  The  tooth  was  then 
shown  to  him ;  he  immediately  put  his  fingers 
into  his  mouth  and  said,  “  By  gum  it  is  out,  and 
I  never  felt  it.”  (By  gum  is  a  low  plirase  in 
Lancashire,  meaning  to  verify  anything.) 

In  the  fourth,  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  in 
observing  all  the  characteristics  of  nitrous  o.xyde. 
After  a  few  minutes’  inhalation,  he  riveted  his  eyes 
upon  me,  and,  with  an  hysteric  laugh  and  peculiar 
convulsive  expression,  became  quite  unmanage¬ 
able;  he  fought,  kicked,  attempted  to  bite,  and  it 


was  with  difficulty  my  assistant,  pupil,  and  myself, 
could  restrain  him;  he  became  a  little  'more 
tranquil,  and  began  to  sing  in  a  low  tone,  but 
before  be  had  concluded  his  song  he  suddenly 
roused,  and,  observing  us  around  him,  inquired 
with  a  wild  expression,  what  we  were  holding  him 
on  the  floor  for  ? 

I  may  just  observe,  that  during  its  influence 
the  pupils  were  dilated,  pulse  quickened,  lips 
livid,  and  more  or  less  stertorous  breathing — in 
fact,  anything  but  pleasant  to  behold.  In  ten 
days  afterwards,  tlie  inlialation  was  repeated  on 
this  patient,  and  the  same  effects  produced. 

My  motive  for  taking  up  my  pen  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  this 
peculiar  effect,  in  order  that  they,  previous  to 
any  operation,  may  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Prescot,  Jan.  27.  J,  VVelsby. 


Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  employed 
etherization  as  a  means  of  alleviating  pain  during 
the  operation  of  turning.  Tlie  mother  was  lame 
and^  deformed,  but  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  was 
sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  child’s  head.  The 
child  was  horn  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  The  labour 
pams,  or  coiitracUons  of  the  uterus,  persisted 
during  the  state  of  insensibility,  although  the 
woinun  was  not  conscious  of  their  occurrence.  She 
recovered  with  greater  rapidity  than  after  her 
former  conhuements* 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  VAPOUR  OF 
ETHER  IN  NEURALGIA. 

By  EDWLV  MORRIS,  M.D.  and  M.R.C.S. 

Few  diseases  have  been  more  perplexing  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  or  have  so  obstinately  re¬ 
sisted  all  plans  ot  treatment  pursued,  as  neuralgia, 
more  especially  that  form  of  it  known  as  ••  tic 
douloureux  ;  and,  if  I  were  to  give  a  list  of  the  va¬ 
rious  remedies  wliich  have  been  from  time  to  time 
recouimeucled  by  the  profession  for  this  painful 
affection,  I  verily  believe  a  single  copy  of  the 
Medical  Times  would  not  contain  them.  'This  is 
sufficient  proof  with  what  uncertainty  this  disease 
has  been  combated,  and  that  we  have  no  specific 
for  this  acute  complaint;  both  medical  prac- 
titioners  and  patients  have  eagerly  caught  at  any 
remedy  recommended,  from  however  doubtful  a 
quarter  it  might  come:  the  former  from  a  desire 
to  have  at  his  command  a  remedy  capable  of  an¬ 
nihilating  the  disease,  and  the  latter  from  a  wish 
to  be  relieved  from  their  acute  suffering;  and, 
doubtless,  both  parties  will  hail  with  extreme 
satisfaction  a  plan  of  treatment  capable  of  effect¬ 
ing  the  desired  object.  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have 
discovered  a  specific  for  neuralgia,  and  lose  no 
time  before  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  my 
professional  brethren,  as  I  am  desirous  that  it 
should  be  extensively  tested,  to  ascertain  whether 
their  experience  with  it  will  coincide  with  mine. 
Neuralgia,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  very  common  in 
these  fenny  districts,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  de¬ 
pressing  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  of  marsh 
miasmata;  I  considered,  therefore,  if  1  could  sti- 
mu!a-,e,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deaden  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  painful  nerves,  I  should  most  pro¬ 
bably  effect  some  good.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  the  means  at  hand,  from  its  now  ad¬ 
mitted  power  of  deadening  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves,  viz.,  the  vapour  of  ethm- ;  and  I  decided  in 
my  own  mind  to  try  it  upon  the  first  case  that 
presented  itself  to  my  notice.  The  next  day  I  was 
sent  for  to  a  person  to  whom  I  had  frequently 
been  before  for  the  same  complaint,  viz.,  most 
acute  neuralgia  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve;  she  complained  of  a  burning  heat  upon 
the  face  below  the  orbit,  and  of  a  little  numbness; 
the  pain  came  on  ia  paroxysms  about  every  five 
minutes.  I  had  scarcely  been  talking  to  her  two 
minutes  before  a  fit  of  pain  came  on :  she  rolled 
about  upon  the  bed  in  the  most  intense  agony, 
and  stated  that  it  “  was  like  a  redhot  needle 
being  thursted  into  the  cheek,”  and  begged  that  I 
would  immediately  relieve  it.  In  her  former 
attacks,  I  had  tried  all  known  remedies  ;  opiates 
were  of  no  use,  indeed  they  caused  more  barm 
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than  KOOfl,  inasmuch  as  they  utlected  the  head 
and  constipated  the  bowels,  without  producing  a 
corresponding  benefit.  During  the  occurrence  ot 
one  of  the  paroxysms,  1  caused  her  to  inhale  the 
vapour  of  ether;  she  had  taken  very  few  mspira- 
lions  before  the  pain  completely  left  her.  Her  gra¬ 
tification  and  delight  at  the  sudden  transition 
from  acute  pain  to  perfect  ease  were  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  I  did  not  carry  on  the  inhalation  to  insensi¬ 
bility-  as  she  had  Ibund  ease,  I  discontinued  the 
inhalation ;  I  carried  it  on  sufficiently  far  so  as  to 
produce  giddiness,  it  also  made  her  very  talkative. 

I  staid  upwards  of  an  hour,  and,  no  further  pa¬ 
roxysms  occurring,  I  left  her  for  the  night  and 
sent  an  aperient  powder  to  be  taken  iuimediately. 

I  found,  upon  my  visit  next  morning,  that  she 
had  passed  a  comfortable  night,  her  howels  bad 
been  well  relieved  by  the  powder;  I  sent  a  mixture, 
eoutainiiig  half  a  drachm  of  the  citrate  of  quinine 
and  iron,  with  directions  that  ii  sixth  part  should 
be  taken  three  times  a  day.  When  I  called  in  the 
evening  she  stated  that  she  hud  slight  twitchings 
in  the  face,  and  was  afraid  the  pain  was  returning, 
and  desired  that  she  might  again  inhale  the 
vapour;  I  allowed  her  to  do  so.  until  a  little  con- 
fusion  in  the  head  was  produced;  I  then  left  her 
for  the  night.  It  may  he  as  well  to  stale  here 
that  “  lloWnson’s  inhaler,”  which  I  have,  was  too 
large  for  me  to  carry  with  me;  I  therefore  fixed 
into  the  cork  of  a  wide-mouth  glass  bottle  a  ])iece 
of  flexible  tube  (an  old  oesoidiagns  tube),  and  also 
a  piece  of  quill,  so  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air; 
this  rudely-eonstrncted  apparatus  answered  re¬ 
markably  well  ;  it  was  convenient,  loo,  inasmuch 
ns  I  could  carry  it  in  my  jiocket.  My  patient  told 
me  the  next  morning  that  she  had  passed  a  most 
delightful  night.  She  continued  taking  the  mixture 
for  four  days,  and  has  remained  quite  well  ever 
since.  The  next  two  cases,  which  were  equally  as 
acute,  I  treated  in  (he  same  manner,  taking  care, 
after  the  first  inhalation,  to  administer  a  brisk 
purgative,  and  aficrwards  give  tlie  citrate  ot 
quinine  and  iron. 

The  next  case  was  one  of  neuralgia  of  the 
testicle.  1  was  sent  for  to  attend  nponW.  T., 
aged  eighteen  years.  When  I  saw  him  he  was 
rolling  about  the  floor,  apparently  in  great  pain  ; 

I  thought  he  had  the  colic,  but,  upon  questioning 
him,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  “  a  dreadful  pain 
in  his  right  stone,”  which  came  on  every  now  and 
then ;  the  perspiration  stood  upon  his  face  ;  and  he 
stated  that  the  pain  was  most  agonizing,  darting 
up  the  spermatic  cord,  towards  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  He  was  quite  free  from  any  venereal  com¬ 
plaint,  and  had  not  received  any  injury  to  the 
pans.  He  attributed  it  to  having  been  out  in  tlie 
rain  for  several  hours  two  days  previously.  A 
paroxysm  of  pain  came  on  during  the  time  I  was 
examining  him;  there  was  considerable  retraction 
of  the  testicle,  as  well  as  contraction  ot  the 
scrotum.  During  the  time  the  pain  was  on,  I  de¬ 
sired  him  to  inhale  the  vapour,  which  he  did  most 
eagerly  :  after  it  had  induced  giddiness  I  wished 
liiiu  to  desist ;  the  pain,  however,  still  continuing, 

I  was  determined  to  carry  it  on  until  insensibility 
was  produced  ;  upw-arris  of  half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  this  was  accomplished,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
perfect  apparatus  I  used.  I.  however,  desired  him 
to  persevere,  and  during  the  time  of  inhalation  lie 
had  two  distinct  paroxysms  of  pain ;  but,  during 
the  third,  the  vapour  produced  the  fullest  ettects, 
and  he  fell  backwards  insensible  upon  the  bed. 
For  five  or  six  minutes  after,  I  could  make  nothing 
of  him;  he  was  evidently  much  and  powerfully 
affected  by  the  ether;  after  he  became  thoroughly 
sensible,  be  stated  that  all  the  pain  was  gone,  and 
that  he  was  well.  I  gave  him  a  brisk  aperient 
and  left  him.  lie  informed  me  next  day  that  he 
bad  not  bad  any  more  pain,  and  that  he  was  very 
well ;  his  bowels  had  been  very  much  purged.  He 
never  afterwards  felt  any  inconvenience,  and  was 
at  his  work  again  three  days  after  the  attack. 

The  above  cases  are  extremely  satisfactory,  and 
further  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  the  vapour  of 
ether  has  the  power  of  paralysing,  as  it  were,  for  a 
time,  the  natural  functions  of  the  nerves.  This 
discovery  of  our  American  professionals  is  a  most 


important  one,  and  my  cases  tend  to  show  the 
arcut  blessing  they  have  conferred  upon  suffering 
humanitv;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
before  many  weeks  have  elapsed  we  shall  have 
recordi'd  in  these  pages  uuiutiers  of  cases  of  neu- 
ruly;fa  successfully  treated  by  tlie  vapour  ot  ether, 
and  to  whieh  I  have  the  honour  of  first  calling 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession. 

Spalding,  Jan.  31 . 


PAINLESS  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LOWER 

animals. 

At  the  Royal  A^elcriuary  ( ’ollcge,  Camden-towu, 
the  iiilialatioii  of  tlie  vapour  of  snlplmric  ether 
has  been  had  reeoiirso  to  with  the  most  decided 
sueoess  d iiriiig  operations  on  the  sheep  and  horse. 
The  tirsi-iiained  animal  was  afleetcd,  and  had 
been  for  some  moiiths,  willi  ulceratiou  of  the 
hoek-joiiit,  associateil  with  a  large  deposit  of 
osseous  matter  and  siiiiioiis ‘wounds,  diseliarging 
iehoroiis  pus.  Tlie  Jiain  was  very  great,  and  the 
foot  could  not  bo  rested  on  tlic  ground.  The  sheep 
being  eaiised  to  inhale  the  ether  vapour  l.hioiigli  a 
tube,  in  about  five  minutes  she  was  under  its  full  iu- 
fliuiicp,  when  Mr.  Simonds  iiroceeded  to  amputate 
the  liinli,  at  the  thigh,  without  the  slightest  suffer¬ 
ing  being  evinced  by  the  animal  ;  and  within 
eleven  minutes  from  the  comineiieernent  she  was 
restored  to  perfect  consciousness. 

Before  tlie  horse  was  sidflciently  afleetcd  by  the 
hypnotic,  a  little  more  than  thirteen  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  he  fi  11  forwards,  and  being  turned 
on  his  side  lie  remained  jierfeetly  (juiet  while  Mr. 
Bpooner  divided  and  excised  a  portion  of  each 
UKtucarpal  nerve  of  the  near  foreleg,  the  foot- joint 
eiqisule  being  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  As  in  the 
sheep,  not  tlie  sliglilest  pain  was  evinced  even 
wlien  the  m  rves  were  cut  tliroiigli,  and  iii  about 
twenty  iiiinuUs  tlie  effects  tif  the  ether  had  entirely 
passi  d  off. 

No  mechanical  conlrivances  were  vCsorted  to, 
nor  any  restraint  wliidever  exercised,  to  keep  tlie 
animals  in  the  required  position-  for  iliose  opera¬ 
tions,  and  tli(*re  is  no  doubt  tlie  st.ite  of  iiisciisi- 
bility  woulil  have  been  iirodticed  sooner  bad  the 
ajipuratus  employed  btcn  more  perfect,  tlnit  used 
being  one  temjiorurily  arranged  by  Mr.  Morion  for 
the  occasion. 

GORSIESPGNDE^CE. 

MIDDLESEX~C^ONERSniF. 


In  eonsequence  of  tlie  .Attorney-General  having, 
at  the  trial  of  Wakley  e.  Cooke  and  others,  staled 
thut“  Mr.  Wakley’s  continued  exercise  ot  his  func¬ 
tions  (as  coroner)  deiiended  upon  tlie  result  of 
this  rule,”  it  is  said  that  an  active  canvass  is  going 
on  for  the  coionerslii|)  of  the  western  division  of 
Middlesex. 

We  fear  that  the  Attorney-General  was 
nothing  more  than  the  medium  of  alalsehood  to  the 
court. — Ed. 

MR.  SKEY,  IN  llEPLY  TO  C.  CLAY,  M.D., 
MANCHESTER. 

Grosvenor-street,  Eeb.  2. 

SiH, — It  is  a  cruel  and  an  unjust  act  of  any  one 
to  attempt  to  deprive  you  of  the  merit  of  your 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  surgical  science.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  endeavour  to  inflict  ou  you 
so  grievous  a  wrong  sliould  have  tempted  you 
beyond  the  range  of  courtesy  due  from  one  pro¬ 
fessional  man  to  another,  perhaps  even  from  one 
gentleman  to  another. 

I  strongly  suspect  you  are  not  aware  you  have 
transgressed  tliis  lime.  You  say  you  translated 
M.  Liingier  in  183!)  or  1840.  1  regret  that  your 

interest  in  the  jirofession  is  not  greater.  I  never 
heard  of  your  hook,  excellent  though  I  doubt  not 
it  is,  till  advertised  of  its  existence  by  your  letter. 

Touching  the  treatment  in  question,  whether 
M.  Langieror  I  am  the  discoverer,  I  neither  know 
nor  care.  If  you  can  establish  your  claim  to  it  I 
shall  be  equally  content.  My  ambition,  if  I  have 
any,  does  not  blow  from  that  quarter.  A'et  I  have 
a  tolerably  strong  impression  that  I  had  adopted 
the  practice  you  claim  for  M.  Langier  many  years 
prior  to  either  his  pamphlet  or  your  translation. 


The  limited  number  of  patients  consigned  to 
my  care  by  the  governors  of  Et.  Batholomew’s 
Hospital  may  not  have  furni.shed  me  with  expe¬ 
rience  on  this,  nor  perhaps  on  other  matters, 
equal  to  your  own. 

With  respect  to  my  humanity,  it  is  not  on  the 
record, and  I  recommend  you  to  leave  it  alone; 
anil,  as  I  have  Other  occupations  more  important 
than  that  which  has  given  rise  to  this  corre¬ 
spondence,  I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter 
may,  in  your  courtesy,  he  deemed  a  reply  to  your 
next  communication,  should  you  consider  it 
requsile  to  write  one. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  C.  Skky. 

To  C,  Clay,  M.D.,  Manchester.- 
SNUBBED  AGaIn. 


[To  the  Kilitor  of  Uie  Medical  Times.] 

Sill, —  The  members  of  the  Colley e  of  Surgeons 
are  fond  of  being  snubbed ;  but  I  think  the  28th 
clause  in  Mr.  Wakley’s  Registration  Bill  will  prove 
rather  too  great  a  trial  of  their  favourite  propensity. 

It  is  there  gravi'ly  proposed  to  erect  the  Council 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  into  a  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  the  members,  if  accused  of  “conducting 
themselves  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  scandal 
and  odium  ou  (he  profession,”  or  of  “  having  been 
guilty  of  any  other  disgraceful  behaviour”;  and,  in 
ttie  event  of  their  heiiig  found  giiilty,  the  registrar 
is  forthwith  to  strike  off  their  names  from  the  list 
of  tlie  qualified,  and  thus  exclude  tiiem  from  the 
ranks  and  eniohimints  of  the  jirofession. 

Medical  tribunals  may  he  all  very  well  in  jirin- 
cijile,  but  some  folks  certainly  are  not  very  happy  in 
tlie  jiractii-al  illustration  of  them.  Dr.  ’rylcr  .Smith, 
and  Dr.  Webster  of  Dulwich,  may,  or  may  not,  be 
competent  to  enact  such  an  important  function.  On 
tiiis  ojiiiiioiis  will  differ;  hut  tlie  jilan  of  making 
the  Couiu  il  of  tlie  College  both  judge  and  jury  is  a 
little  too  good  a  joke. 

Just  fancy  the  concoctcrs  of  THE  CHARTER 
sitting  in  judgment  on  a  case  of  supposed  “scanrfoZ 
or  odium”!  or  the  College  laying  down  the  law  as 
to  what  is  or  is  not  “disgraceful  behaviour”  !  ! 
Figure  that,  and  keep  your  countenance,  Mr. 
Editor,  if  you  can. 

This  Finsbury  senator  will  certainly  be  the  death 
of  us.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Echo  Veritatis. 
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THE  HUHTERIAH  ORATION. 


The  annual  Hunterian  Oration  was  delivered 
on  Monday  last,  the  15th  of  Feb.,  before  the  fellows 
and  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  by  J.  H. 
Green,  Esq.,  senior  .surgeon  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  theatre  of  the  college  was  crowded  in 
every  part.  The  able  orator  addressed  the  audience 
to  the  following  effect :  — 

Mr.  Presidentand  Gentlemen, — On  this  occasion, 
standing  at  the  cairn  on  the  heath,  which  is  the  me¬ 
morial  of  the  great  man  by  whose  name  these  ad¬ 
dresses  are  designated,  I  now  appear  to  add  my 
humble  tribute  and  drop  a  stone  on  the  pile ;  and, 
whilst  I  behold  in  this  large  assemblage  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  vast  services  of  the  labours  of  John 
Hunter,  I  am  reminded  that,  on  such  occasions,  his 
excellencies  should  be  held  forth  as  a  pattern  to 
those  who  aspire  to  professional  eminence  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  progress  of  science.  And,  if  we  regard 
the  great  man  whom  we  now  meet  to  honour  as 
the  teacher  to  whom  the  aspirant  should  look  to 
animate  him  in  what  ought  to  be  his  aim,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  example  is  deficient  in  brightness. 
Surely,  never  w-ere  honours  more  justly  claimed ! 
From  him,  indeed,  we  may  date  the  rise  of  scientific 
surgery;  but,  invaluable  as  were  his  labours  here, 
may  we  not  rather  say  that  he  performed  the  more 
important  service  of  reorganizing  the  whole  art  of 
healing,  by  placing  it  on  the  important  foundation 
of  an  enlightened  physiology  ?  In  the  immense 
accumulation  of  facts  exemplified  in  the  collection 
of  preparations  within  these  walls,  and  in  their 
accompanying  descriptions,  we  have  not  only  the 
evidence  of  a  deep  and  wide  research,  but  the  way- 
marks  of  a  mind  which  was  progressing  to  the 
attainment  of  a  scientific  idea — an  independent 
truth,  of  which  the  form  is  a  great  law  of  life. 

It  was  the  peculiar  merit  of  Hunter,  whilst  es¬ 
tablishing  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  to 
fix  first  the  power  of  scientific  phraseology  by 
banishing  mere  hypothesis  and  fiction,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  life  as  a  law,  implying  that  It  is  anterior 
in  order  to  that  organization  which  it  animates, 
sustains,  and  impresses.  He  thus  furnished  the 
basis  of  a  new  science,  in  which  every  part  of  or¬ 
ganized  creation  would  be  made  intelligible  by  the 
other,  while  the  whole  should  bear  witness  to  the 
perfection  of  the  human  frame. 

But,  gentlemen,  my  present  purpose  is  not  to 
dwell  on  John  Hunter’s  merits — superlatively  emi¬ 
nent  as  they  were,  and  greatly  as  physiology  and 
surgery  are  indebted  to  them — but  to  consider  how 
the  contemplation  of  his  excellencies  may  prove 
serviceable  for  the  formation  of  a  scientific  cha¬ 
racter  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  our 
profession.  And  here,  on  the  threshold  of  our 
inquiry,  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty  which  can  be 
neither  denied  nor  disregarded.  It  is  this — the  pe¬ 
culiar  characteristic  of  Hunter’s  mind  was  genius; 
now,  if  we  admit,  according  to  the  universal  belief^ 


that  this  implies  a  primitive  condition  of  mind 
unattainable  by  human  effort,  which  is  peculiarly 
the  gift  of  Providence,  imparting  to  its  po.ssessor 
some  mysterious  power  over  the  difficulties  of 
ordinary  mortals,  then  must  we  abandon  all  hope 
of  attaining  a  cliaracter  like  Hunter’s,  by  mental 
culture  and  exen  ise.  Nevertheless,  who  will  deny 
that,  by  educing  and  cultivating  the  talents  which 
an  individual  may  possess,  he  may  increase  the 
freshness,  improve  the  vigour,  and  strengthen  the 
productiveness  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  ?  And  if, 
the  arts  anti  science  of  healing  especially  require 
that  the  mind  should  rely  on  its  own  resources,  it 
is  of  vast  importance  to  study  how  it  may  be  best 
prepared  to  exert  its  native  powers,  and  to  render 
certain  those  results  which  otherwise  would,  at 
best,  be  happy  accidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  genius  cease  to  impose  on 
itself  the  discipline  and  labour  of  concentrated 
thought,  and  we  shall  find  the  original  power  of 
the  mind  spending  itself  in  an  empty  activity. 
And  this  view  is  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the 
history  of  those  favoured  individuals  who  lay  the 
highest  claim  to  the  possession  of  original  thought. 
The  application  of  Hunter  himself  has  been  too 
often  presented  from  this  place  to  need  additional 
remark  ;  were  it  necessary,  I  might  point  to  Mil- 
ton,  whose  perfected  majesty  and  elevation  were 
acquired  by  the  price  of  the  industry  and  devotion 
with  which  in  early  life  he  laboured  to  build  the 
lofty  rhyme.  All  those  processes  of  thought  which, 
in  the  man  of  ordinary  mind,  form  his  distinct 
special  consciousness,  and  move  spiritually  the 
soul,  have,  in  the  man  of  genius,  passed  into  the 
life,  filling  his  words  with  significance,  and  giving 
to  his  actions  their  productiveness.  Broad,  however, 
as  is  the  stream  it  is  by  rills  that  it  is  fed  ;  while  the 
raindrop  and  the  melting  snow  are  not  too  small 
to  be  neglected  or  left  behind,  but  contribute  their 
share  to  the  fulness  of  the  current. 

Instead  of  treating  genius  as  a  mysterious  endow'- 
ment  or  occult  faculty,  I  would  far  rather  say  that 
it  is  the  healthy  condition  and  proportionate  and 
expansive  development  of  all  the  powers  and  fa¬ 
culties  which  are  essentially  human,  and  their  har¬ 
monious  and  united  action  ;  hence  a  more  correct 
expression  for  genius  would  be  individuality,  since 
hereby  we  understand  that  union  of  free  will  and 
reason  by  which  the  individual  consciously  and 
universally  unfolds  his  nature,  and  asserts  his  indi¬ 
viduality  of  thought  and  act. 

Various  indeed  aretheforms  which  reveal  the  essen¬ 
tial  idea  of  humanity,  various  the  causes  of  degenera¬ 
tion  which  render  it.s  growth  imperfect,  and  various 
the  phenomena  of  mental  exercise  and  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  to  which  it  may  give  birth;  still  it  is  the 
continuous  high  exercise  of  these  powers  within  the 
soul  which  gives  an  exalted  impress  of  character  to 
a  Luthe.'",  a  Dante,  or  a  Milton,  and  which  stamps 
immutability  on  their  acts,  words,  and  aims. 
I  need,  perhaps,  scarcely  remind  you,  however, 
that  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  mind  merely  in 
the  activity  of  its  highest  functions,  for  I  must  ever 


believe  that  genius,  in  its  undoubted  primary  emi¬ 
nence,  is  always  associated  with  moral  worth. 

If,  then,  the  individuality  of  the  mind  be  uni¬ 
versal  in  its  end,  aiming  at  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  exercise  of  each  and  every  power, 
and  thus  to  realize  the  best  birthright  of  humanity, 
we  may  now  hope  with  better  success  to  attempt 
the  solution  of  our  problem — In  what  does  the  in¬ 
dividual  light  of  humanity  consist?  This,  I  say, 
is  the  however  distant,  however  high,  this 

we  must  unceasingly  endeavour  to  approach;  and. 
I  anticipate  no  objections  when  I  state  that  the  best 
preparation  for  this  attainment,  in  its  widest 
scope,  consists  in  a  liberal  educsition.  If  any 
justification  or  apology  could  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  for  what  may  be  a  de¬ 
viation  from  the  usual  subject-matter  of  these 
addresses,  it  might  be  found  in  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  of  this  college,  which  provides  for  the 
institution  and  maintenance  of  a  class  of  fellows,  who 
are  required  to  have  their  scientific  qualifications 
grounded  on  a  liberal  preliminary  education.  la 
carrying  out  the  great  provisions  of  the  charter,  the 
council  of  this  college,  with  due  regard  to  the  interest 
of  the  particular  science  over  which  they  preside, 
have  determined  on  following,  in  this  respect,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  universities — thatthe  fellowship  of  the 
college  shall  be  granted  to  a  degree  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  graduate  of  arts  ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  but 
that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  our  time  to-day  will 
be  well  occupied  in  considering  whether  the  aim  of 
the  council  is  not  worthy  of  their  position,  in  seek¬ 
ing,  by  this  offer  of  a  high  inducement,  to  promote 
the  enlargement  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  su¬ 
perstructure  of  a  surgical  education  may  be  raised. 

I  am  free  to  coiife.ss  that  I  should  feel  great 
reluctance  on  entering  on  the  difficult  task  before 
me,  were  I  not  cheered  by  the  example  and  aided 
by  the  wisdom  of  my  revered  tutor  and  lamented 
friend,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  whose  name  is 
endeared  to  all  who  have  derived  from  him  the 
habit  of  discovering  and  observing  the  beautiful  ia 
the  ordinary  cbjecis  of  human  intuition.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  influence  of  his  opinion  and  example 
on  the  mental  culture  and  literature  of  this  country, 
I  may  say,  to  posterity  may  be  safely  intrusted 
those  productive  ideas,  the  possession  of  which 
is  for  our  benefit,  and  connected  with  which  his 
own  example  shall  not  fade  away,  but  his  name  shall 
live  from  generation  to  generation. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  survey  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  ev^ry  stage  of  its  progress,  let  us  not 
forget,  that  as  the  force  of  all  organic  life  must 
proceed  from  within,  so  must  the  activity  of  the 
soul  spring  from  its  own  deep  desire;  nor  can 
any  external  influence  ever  infuse  this  life-sustain¬ 
ing  energy,  however  it  may  feed  and  excite.  But, 
if  this  principle  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  primary 
act  of  the  teacher  will  be  that  of  calling  forth  the 
intelligent  faculties  from  Mieir-dormant  state,  and 
discipling  the  mind  to  those  habits  of  conscious  re¬ 
flection,  which  it  can  anefinust  of  its  own  powers 
—  apart  from  the  contingebt  subject-matters  ou 
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which  they  are  exerted — practise  and  enjoy ;  and 
hence  those  cai)abilitiG3  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
abstraction  and  generalization  are  the  first  to  be 
exercised.  In  early  childhood  the  germs  of  these 
processes  may  be  traced  in  the  law  which  shows 
itself  in  the  association  of  d iff  rent  objects,  by 
their  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  likenesses — a  process  whicli  will  be  found 
to  inrolvc  the  abstracting  power;  and,  as  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  these  acts  is  but  the  foretaste  of  tliose 
exalted  enjoyments  which  are  laid  up  in  store  for 
its  further  reward,  so  also  are  they  the  first  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  it  is  employed.  It  is  not  necessary, 
I  presume,  that  I  should  dwell  on  the  first  instru¬ 
ment  of  scientific  instruction — the  alphabet,  though 
its  invention  may  be  regarded  as  a  primary  epoch 
in  the  history  of  all  mental  culture.  It  is  in  the 
accidence  that  we  first  observe  the  value  of  the 
instrument  which  language  provides,  for  in  it  will 
be  found  the  parts  of  speech  necessary  to  the 
expression  of  all  the  faculties,  and  by  which  the 
mind  carries  on  its  processes  of  thought  and  reason. 
One  illustration  must  suffice.  In  all  the  known 
languages  of  civilized  man  there  are  the  noun  and 
substantive,  to  convey  the  independent  conception 
of  independent  existence  ;  the  verb,  to  denote  ac¬ 
tion  or  passion,  and  the  verb  substantive  as  the 
expression  of  the  coherence  of  subject  and  deed. 
The  verb  substantive  is  a  primary  word  expressing 
the  act  by  which  the  individual  asserts  his  per¬ 
sonality,  as  in  the  sentence — “  I  am.’' 

It  may  then  be  deemed,  that  in  acquiring  the  ac¬ 
cidence  of  language,  the  scliolar  will  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  relations  of  thought  which  they 
represent;  but  he  will  do  more  than  this — he  will 
have  learned  that  the  life  and  mould  of  knowledge 
is  to  he  sought  in  the  depths  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  :  for  as  by  the  significance  of  that  word,  “  I 
am,”  he  comes  to  the  recognition  of  his  own  sub¬ 
sistence  as  a  spii  itual  being,  and  thereby  knows 
what  subsistence  truly  is,  so  also,  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  of  outward  existence,  he  regards 
them  as  partaking  of  reality  by  the  same  subsist¬ 
ence,  the  consciousness  of  which  arises  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  own  nature;  and,  thus  investing 
nature  with  exalted  dignity,  his  words  are  not 
mere  sounds,  but  living  powers  by  which  the  mind 
raises  a  transient  world  into  its  own  likeness. 

I  may  add,  it  would  be  difficult  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  words,  and 
their  definite  import  and  appropriate  uie,  as 
shown  in  a  correct  style.  But  I  do  not  allow 
myself  to  forget  the  principle  upon  which  we  set 
out — the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  fa¬ 
culties,  by  embracing  the  various  classes  of  objects 
of  cognition  and  reflection  in  one  comprehensive 
circle  of  education. 

As  a  subject  well  suited  to  engage  and  exercise 
the  faculties  at  this  period,  active  and  capable  of 
further  development,  wc  may  mention  natural  his¬ 
tory  with  especial  reference  to  its  scientific  charac¬ 
ter  :  a  study  wliich  offers  food  for  every  capacity, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  more  favourable  than  any 
other,  to  enlarge  and  tranquillize  the  mind.  For  this 
study  we  have  ojiened  to  us  the  living  j.anorama  of 
God’s  works,  in  which  earth,  air,  sky,  and  ocean 
meet,  with  their  multitudinous  assemblage  of  de¬ 
tails,  which  rise  on  the  sense  and  youthful  mind  as 
upon  our  first  progenitors,  and  fresh  as  on  the 
morning  of  creation.  The  heavens,  with  their 
golden  firmament;  air,  with  its  changeful  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  water,  witli  its  mighty  oceans,  tides,  and 
currents;  earth,  with  its  secret  treasures  and  pre¬ 
cious  gems,  its  surface  diversified  with  rivers, 
mountains,  lakes, and  valleys,  relieved  and  enlivened 
by  the  different  forms  of  living  growth — all  was  his 
inquiring  search  ;  and  while  these,  by  their  luxuriant 
variety  autl  glorious  extent,  excite  curiosity,  rivet 
attention,  and  sustain  interest,  they  induce  com¬ 
parison  of  tlie  like  with  the  like,  and  the  like  with 
the  different ;  and  not  only  impress  the  mind  with 
the  obvious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  but  evoke 
those  latent  powers  which,  enlarged  by  reason  and 
directed  to  right  objects,  hc-comothe  human  under¬ 
standing.  The  student  wlio  thus  waits  upon  Na¬ 
ture  shall  learn  that  her  office  bus  a  prophetic 
aim,  standing  between  the  Divine  mind  and  the 
human  ;  slie  proclaims  the  wise  in'entions  of  the 
Creator. 


To  natural  history  is  nearly  joined  the  history  of  j 
man,  in  his  relation  to  the  earth  as  his  home,  im-  i 
posing  on  him  so  many  conditions  of  existence  | 
by  the  various  and  changing  circumstances  of  tem-  j 
perature  and  climate,  the  distribution  of  laud  and  ! 
water,  the  position  of  seas  and  course  of  rivers,  the  . 
arrangement  of  mountains  and  plains,  and  all  the  j 
various  phenomena  of  organic  and  inorgatiic  being,  i 
In  looking  back  to  the  youth  of  our  race,  and  re-  \ 
calling  the  migrations,  settlements,  and  state  of  , 
man  in  civil  and  individual  life,  let  us  remember  , 
that  if  that  state  of  man  is  most  natural  which  is  | 
best  suited  to  full  development,  then  the  state  of  i 
nature  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  records  of  the  past,  j 
but  exists  only  in  the  idea ;  not  in  what  he  is,  but 
in  what  he  is  to  become ;  it  thus  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  himself.  In  the  life  of  the  first  individuals, 
the  primeval  source  of  our  species,  this  most 
favourable  state  was  transient  indeed ;  and  wc  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  so  as  if  to  teach  man  that 
whut  is  not  won  by  himself  must  be  lost,  if  only  to 
be  regained  by  his  own  efforts.  The  student 
will  best  study,  in  connection  with  the  physical 
history  of  our  globe,  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  human  race,  with  its  separation  into 
races,  its  wanderings  in  hordes,  its  political  con¬ 
federacies,  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires.  History, 
the  exhibition  of  the  great  scheme  of  Providence, 
arising  out  of  the  mists  of  mythological  fancy  and 
fable,  its  stream  gently  rolling  down  the  hill,  gathers 
in  its  course  the  waiting  tributary  waters  of  legend 
and  tradition,  till,  reaching  the  plain  of  historic  truth, 
it  flows  a  majestic  river,  securely  embanked  by 
written  documents  and  recorded  facts.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  possibility  of  being  brought  into  lively 
communication  with  the  primordial  representa¬ 
tives  of  humanity —  of  the  possibility  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  from  age  to  age  of  accumulated  knowledge 
— is  written  language  ;  this  is  the  key  by  which  we 
unlock  the  wisdom  of  tlie  past,  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  secure  preservation  of  our  record  to  the 
future.  In  literature — as  connecting  nations  with 
others  differently  cultivated,  and  uniting  the  past 
with  the  future— we  possess  that  which  gives  con¬ 
tinuity  to  time,  which  secures  both  individuals  and 
communities  from  a  fragmentary  existence,  and 
places  them  in  a  circle  of  light. 

We  know  that  words  are  the  living  signs  of  ideas, 
and  every  additional  language  which  a  man  ac¬ 
quires  may  be  regarded  as  the  gain  of  a  new 
limb  without  its  deformity.  I  need  not  speak  of 
the  merits  of  that  instrument  which  enables  a  man 
to  call  to  bis  counsel  the  wise  and  great  of  coun¬ 
tries  and  states,  once  flonrishiug  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances,  or  the  utility  of  that 
which  enables  liim  to  shed  the  benefits  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  on  less-  favoured  communities. 

But  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
which  belong  to  man  universally  is  no  less  ajiparent 
ifweconsifler  the  ad  vantages  we  derive  from  them  in 
explaining  the  processes  by  which  the  actual  state 
of  cultivation  has  been  obtained,  and  in  arming 
the  mind  for  future  enterprise  and  conquest.  How 
shall  we  correctly  interpret  the  oracles  of  God 
without  a  critical  acquaintance  with  tlie  languages 
in  which  they  were  originally  recorded — written  as 
they  were  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  lace,  and 
wliich  every  man  who  is  not  wanting  to  himself 
will  value?  How  shall  we  understand  their  emi¬ 
nently  figurative  expression  without  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Judaism,  the  introduction  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  and  the  influence  of  their  translation 
at  Alexandria  ?  How  learn  political  science,  unless 
we  read  the  historians  and  study  the  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  legislative  Borne?  What  a  loss  to 
jdiilosophy  and  speculative  science,  if  we  are  denied 
the  illumination  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose 
names  still  occupy  a  proud  eminence,  from  which 
no  rivals  have  been  able  to  displace  them?  What 
liojie  for  aesthetic  art  apart  from  the  example  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  advantages  of  comparison 
with  her  models  elevated  by  grandeur,  and  clothed 
with  majesty  ? 

While  to  tlie  moderns  we  assign  the  praise  of  car¬ 
rying  into  their  works  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  by 
their  genius  attaining  ttie  highest  power  of  sug¬ 
gesting  what  is  in  a  sense  inexpressible — the  ideal, 
as  witnessed  by  tiie  productions  of  Shakspere  and 


Michael  Angelo — to  ancient  Greece  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  invested  the  objects  of  the  material 
universe  with  the  highest  charms  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

My  auditors  will  not  think,  I  trust,  that  I  am 
so  deficient  in  judgment  as  to  suppose  that  one 
course  of  study  is  applicable  to  all  in  all  its  parts, 
or  that  its  full  completion  could  Jjc  accomplished 
in  early  youth  ;  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  urging  the 
advantage  of  making  proficiency  in  the  early  period 
of  life  that  I  have  thus  expatiated  on  the  study  of 
language;  and  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  a  grammatical 
initiation  into  those  languages,  whose  treasures  are 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  our  common  l)umanity^ 

Let  me,  however,  recal  to  your  notice  tliat  prin¬ 
ciple  of  systematic  study  which  reaches  beyond  the 
period  in  question.  The  progress  made  in  our 
public  scliools  will  be  valuable  rather  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  proficiency  than  for  the  knowledge 
acquired  iu  its  limited  course.  The  proper  object 
of  these  grammatical  studies  is  to  afford  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  higher  exercise  of  the  powers  which 
have  by  them  been  partially  developed  and  ex¬ 
ercised. 

It  Ims  been  received  almost  without  inquiry,  on 
the  authority  of  Locke,  although  his  doctrine  is 
evidently  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Bacon,  that  the  study  of 
mathematics  may  be  superseded  by  logic ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  science,  as  involving  re¬ 
lations  of  all  forms  of  sensible  experience  of  time, 
space,  and  number,  we  shall  regard  it  not  merely  as 
essential  to  a  liberal  education,  but  as  more  or  less 
an  indispensable  element  in  a  preparation  for  all 
the  concerns  of  life.  In  the  application  of  mathe¬ 
matical  science  to  nature,  as  the  sphere  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  we  have  a  most  sure  knowledge  which, 
vast  even  to  astonishment,  promises  to  enlarge 
without  limit.  With  such  advantages,  it  may  be  said 
to  enable  man  to  behold  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
to  survey  all  beneath  the  heavens  ;  it  is  a  science 
which  carries  with  it  throughout  all  its  applications 
a  certain  necessity  of  truth  ;  it  rests,  therefore, 
upon  no  grounds  of  experience,  which  could  only 
give  the  knowledge  that  the  fact  is  so,  but  cannot 
assure  that  so  it  must  be.  It  is  thus  a  pure  product 
of  the  intellect ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  reason  acting 
on  the  pure  sense,  for  where  else  but  in  the  reason 
can  universality  and  necessity  be  found  ?  That, 
then,  on  which  all  mathematical  science  proceeds, 
is  not  an  achievement  of  sense  but  a  condition  of 
the  human  mind.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  how 
well  might  Plato  say,  “  Let  no  man  enter  the 
school  of  philosophy  who  has  not  already  disci¬ 
plined  his  mind  by  geometry  ” ! 

The  peculiar  province  of  logic  is  the  process  by 
which  we  apply  general  relations  to  peculiar  cases, 
and  infer  from  less  comprehensive  truths  such  as 
are  of  general  application,  and  obtain  the  evidence 
of  universal  conclusions. 

In  the  daily  course  of  life,  alike  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  and  more  important  concerns — in  the  pulpit, 
at  the  bar,  and  the  bedside— our  minds  are  con¬ 
stantly  exercised  in  the  habit  of  ascertaining  some¬ 
thing  from  what  is  already  taken  for  granted  ;  and 
if,  as  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  living  writer,  it  is 
desirable  to  do  that  wellw’hieh  every  one  must  do, 
then  must  logic  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of 
a  liberal  education.  We  may  do  much  towards 
performing  this  mental  process  aright  by  per¬ 
petually  guarding  against  the  use  of  vague  terms 
and  expressions,  and  by  accustoming  ourselves  to 
reason  in  precise  language.  The  clearness  so  ac¬ 
quired  will  not  be  confined  to  the  signs  of  thought, 
but  will  extend  to  the  condition  of  the  mind  itself. 

We  have  now  reached  that  vantage-ground  from 
which  we  may  jeview  tlie  path  by  which  we  have 
travelled  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  will 
discover,  amid  all  the  means  of  knowledge  which  I 
have  proposed,  no  place  is  assigned  for  truths 
having  relation  to  him  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  Nevertheless,  by  diligent  meditation  and 
reflection  on  the  diversity  of  his  own  consciousness, 
he  cannot  fail  to  discover  truths  which  have  their 
birth,  growth,  and  fruitfulness  in  the  heart,  and 
without  which  he  will  live  in  the  privation  of  the 
better  half  ?f  his  being — a  truth  which  it  is  the 
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business  of  philosophy  to  bring  into  distinct  pro¬ 
minence,  but  which  is  not  more  true  of  the  heart 
than  of  the  intellect,  which,  in  itsnoblest  style,  is  still 
but  a  fragment  in  the  totality  of  man.  Thus,  com¬ 
muning  with  his  own  soul,  will  he  be  enlightened 
by  those  radiations  which  are  coexistent  with 
humanity  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances  ;  and  which,  following  the  example 
of  Plato,  and  under  the  sanction  of  Coleridge,  I 
call  Ideas;  but  which,  be  they  what  they  may,  are 
the  guiding  light  of  all  our  days — truths  that  never 
perish,  and  which  notliing  can  abolish  or  destroy. 

These  living  truths,  however,  may,  and  often  do, 
beam  upon  him  unconsciously,  and  quicken  as  the 
impulses  by  which  humanity  is  moved  and 
governed.  Impulsive  currents,  they  bear  him  along 
before  the  gale  to  his  destined  haven  ;  loadstones, 
leading  him  through  deep  waters  till  conscious 
reason  reaches  her  home.  By  these  ideas  the  mind 
stamps  its  image  on  the  objects  of  the  external 
world.  We  smile  as  we  read  in  Goldsmith  the  story 
in  which,  with  exquisite  humour,  the  imprisoned 
debtor  is  made  to  declaim  with  earnestness  on  the 
liberties  ofOld England; and  yet,  on  deep  reflection, 
who  will  assert  that  the  idea  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution  was  not  consciously  and  distinctly  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  and  patriots  who 
mainly  contributed  to  its  establishment?  It  was 
this  idea  wliich,  taking  deep  root  in  the  national 
mind,  like  the  native  oak  in  the  soil,  was  at 
once  the  assurance  and  the  pattern  of  our  liberties; 
and  I  have  still  faith  in  the  English  hearts  of  my 
countrymen  to  believe  that,  as  long  as  its  spirit  re¬ 
mains  national,  its  security  is  guaranteed  in  their 
loyalty  and  love  of  freedom. 

The  philosopher  following  Seneca  has  well  said, 
the  two  sublimest  objects  of  contemplaiiou  are  the 
firmament  without  and  the  moral  world  within  : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  image  of  a  nature  which  ad¬ 
dresses  the  sensuous  imagination  with  the  idea  of  the 
material  universe;  on  the  other,  the  overwhelming 
consciousness  of  the  divine  and  immortal.  To  the 
mind  that  so  meditates,  the  idea  of  God  will  not 
be  merely  that  of  a  Supreme  Being,  absolute  in  his 
existence,  perfect  in  his  attributes,  characterized 
by  goodness  and  love,  but  as  the  prime  source  of 
light  and  of  spiritual  being.  That  word — the  \oyos 
by  whom  all  things  w'ere  made — is  essentially  the 
light  and  life  of  humanity.  It  is  the  doctrine  re¬ 
vealed  by  John. 

Ev  avru  yjv,  kch  vj  r^v  ro  (pui;  rcov 

Then,  gentlemen,  if  reason  be  the  sole  universal 
light  of  man,  it  is  the  essence  of  all  science.  True, 
we  have  many  sciences,  but  still  they  must  all  re¬ 
tain  the  nature  and  escence  of  the  common  stock 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  each  instance,  the  points  of  connection 
with  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  ;  but  I  hasten 
to  ofier,  in  conclusion,  some  observations  applying 
to  our  own  profession.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  necessity  of  professional  skill :  every  one 
here  will  not  fail  to  secure  that  proficiency  without 
which  no  honest  man  may  ask  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-mortals ;  but  if  I  am  asked  what  amount 
of  skill  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  justice,  I 
say  so  much  as  will  enable  you  to  bring  to  each 
case  the  knowledge  which  the  experience  of  the 
profession  supplies.  In  this  country  any  man,  who 
has  fairly  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  within 
his  reach,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  is,  in  his  own  practice,  doing  what  every  other 
educated  surgeon  would  do  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and,  when  unable  to  refer  unfavourable 
symptoms  to  any  intelligible  principle,  it  is  still 
to  be  our  aim  to  combine  them  under  tlie  condi¬ 
tions  which  facilitate  the  discovery  of  their  cause  ; 
and,  hence,  I  hold  in  liigh  esteem  those  institutions 
which  afibrd  the  means  of  scientific  insight  to  those 
who  possess  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  thus  advance  the  ultimate  ends  of  professional 
knowledge. 

Disjoined  from  observation,  the  healing  art  would 
sink  to  the  condition  in  which  it  existed  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  medicine  was  a  distinct  branch 
of  logic ;  on  the  other  hand,  apart  from  speculative 
science,  the  mere  record  of  facts,  without  know¬ 


ledge  to  make  them  intelligible,  would  be  scarcely 
a  remove  from  the  practices  of 

“  Puffing  <juacks  who  silly  diipps  allure, 

Xo  stvear  the  pill  or  drop  has  wrought  a  cure.” 

The  confusion  of  the  contraband  trader  with  tlic 
regularly  educated  practitioner  will  be  always  pos¬ 
sible  where  the  professional  practitioner  is  not,  by 
a  scientific  acquirement,  jdaced  above  a  low  em¬ 
piricism  ;  and  his  best  security  will  be  found  in  a 
studious  avoidance  of  all  ajjpearance  of  tampering 
witli  such  unholy  practices. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  exf)rG9S  my  conviction  tliat 
it  is  in  our  universities  and  colleges  that  medical 
education  may  be  best  grounded  on  those  universal 
elements  of  science  whieii  are  essential  to  a  liberal 
profession.  I  hold  it  scai  eely  possible  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  education  can  be  accomplished  except  in 
such  institutions,  where  so  many  pledges  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  learning  exist  for  its  prosecution,  and 
where  the  alumni  form  lasting  bonds,  and  learn 
to  despise  the  low  tricks  and  cunning  of  the  ig¬ 
norant.  It  is  here  tliat  tlie  members  of  all  the 
professions  will  acquire  tliose  liigh  endowments, 
and  aspire  to  those  high  aim.=,  which  will  constitute 
tliem,  in  the  position  tlsey  are  destined  to  occupy 
as  part  of  the  gentry  of  the  couatry,  the  adornment 
of  the  nation. 
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Physician  to  Queen’s  Hospital,  and  Profersor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  Queen’s  College,  Binniiighain  ;  Physician 
to  the  General  Dispensary;  Extr.aordin.ary  Member,  ami 
formerly  Senior  President,  of  the  Koyal  Medical,  Iloyal 
Physical,  Hunterian  Medical,  and  Cuvierian  Natural 
History  Societies  of  Edinhurgh,  &c. 

Causes  o/  the  cholera  of  1846  ;  not  referrihle  to  the 
same  causes  as  aiitiannal  hoveel  complaint— to 
fruits,  or  damp  evening  atmosphere  ;  the  poor  and 
the  rich  alike  visited  with  it ;  atmospheric  change 
the  probable  cause  of  it ;  reaso7is  fm-  thinking  so 
derived  f-om  the  occurrence  of  certam  phenomena 
hi  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  during  1 846  ; 
perhaps  due  to  electricity  ;  illustrations  in  support 
of  this  belief;  treatment  of  the  diarrhoea; 
opiates  ;  value  of  them  in  a  fluid  form  ;  effects  of 
their  quick  repetition  ;  antacids  ;  why  chalk  was 
preferable  tn  some  cases  and  not  in  others ;  me¬ 
chanical  combinations  not  always  useless  as  reme¬ 
dies  ;  treatment  of  the  diarrhoea  attended  with 
dyspepsia;  calumba  as  a  tonic ;  its  tendency  to 
spoil,  in  infusion,  during  hot  weather ;  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  diai-rhcea  attended  with  fever  ;  I'ela- 
tative  value  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimonials  in 
intestinal  irritation ;  treatnwnt  of  sickness  com¬ 
plicating  the  diarrhoea  ;  prussic  acid  and  creosote  ; 
mercurials  in  the  diarrhoea ;  value  of  astringents  ; 
action  of  opiates. 

Gentlemen’, — Our  last  lecture  embraced  a 
consideration  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
cholera  of  1846.  It  now  becomes  us  to  treat  of 
the  probable  cause  or  causes  of  this  cholera,  and 
of  the  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  of  which  we  pre¬ 
viously  spoke.  On  this  point  I  fear  there  is  little 
definitely  to  be  said.  As  I  told  j'ou,  two  or  three 
lectures  ago,  the  season  was  reversed  for  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  bowel  complaint;— instead  of 
being  our  common  autumnal  visitant,  its  chief 
appearance  was  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  Of  course,  then,  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  offspring  of  indulgence  in  the  varieties 
of  succulent  fruits  which,  in  the  wane  of  the  year, 
tempt  unwary  appetites.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  such  like,  you  knov/  are  a  very  frequent  cause 
of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  in  the  particular 
season  when  those  fruits  are  plentiful ;  and  the 
hot  days  and  cool  damp  evenings  of  autumn,  al¬ 
ternately  encouraging  perspiration  and  checking 
it,  contribute  materially  to  the  same  complaints. 
Some  unknown  change  in  the  electrical  and  other 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  also  conspire 
to  the  same  end  for  w’e  often  find  people  suffer 


from  autumnal  bowel-complaint  without  having 
partaken  of  improper  food,  or  having  exposed 
themselves  to  the  night-air.  These  three  causes 
are  perhaps  chief  in  the  production  of  the  ailment 
I  allude  to.  The  two  first,  however,  could  have 
no  share  in  the  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  or  cholera, 
of  1846.  When  these  were  most  rife,  fruit  was 
not  in  season,  and  when  this  did  appear,  it  was  at- 
a  price  that  prohibited  its  general  use.  With, 
the  exception  of  a  few  cases  in  which  cucumbers, 
or  a  doubtful  kind  of  potato,  appeared  to  have 
disturbed  the  digestive  function,  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  food  seemed  to  me  to  be  innocent  of  the 
mischief  that  raged  amongst  u.s.  All  classes  of 
society,  from  the  higliest  to  the  lowest,  were  the 
subjects  of  this  suffering.  Those  who  lived  in 
dry,  elevated,  airy  situations,  and  were  fed  with 
food  best  suited  to  their  sustenance,  shared  in  the 
malady,  and  in  the  morlality  thereof,  in  common 
with  the  poor  destitute  who  hacf  no  home  of  their 
own,  and  who  fared  indifferently  every  day.  In¬ 
deed,  some  of  the  worst  cases  I  saw  were  amongst 
respectable  sober  tradespeople  and  mechanics, 
inhabiting  one  of  the  driest,  best  drained,  and 
best  ventilated  streets  of  the  town.  Of  course, 
in  many  instances,  the  severity  aud  fatality  of  the 
disease  appeared  to  refer  to  previous  dissipation 
or  destitution  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  such 
circumstances  would  naturally  be  expected;  but, 
as  I  li-ave  said,  antecedent  good  health,  and  dis¬ 
creet  living,  furnished  no  obvious  exemption  from 
the  inroads  of  the  epidemic.  It  appeared  to  be 
invested  with  the  attribute  of  making  victims  in¬ 
discriminately  :  at  least  it  was  in  this  wise  that  its 
career  began  and  was  continued.  After  having 
attended  a  great  many  cases,  and  studied  each 
deliberately  in  its  several  bearings,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  general  cause  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  to  produce  these  things.  Food,  clothing, 
locality,  occupation  in  life,  previous  ill  or  good 
health,  all  appeared  to  have  but  a  secondary 
share  in  the  mischief,  whose  origin  seemed 
unlimited.  For  myself,  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  some  at-mospheric  peculiarity, 
in  density,  hygroscopicity,  electricity,  circu¬ 
lation,  perhaps,  in  all  these,  was  the  fons  et 
origo  mali,  I  think  thus  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  no  better  explanation  offers  itself ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  can  refer  to  the  same  source, 
and  probably  to  none  other,  certain  unusual 
phenomena,  both  iu  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  last  year.  The  potato  disease,  the  dearth 
or  destruction  of  the  turnip  crops,  and  the  almost 
universal  failure  of  the  fruit  trees,  seem  explicable 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  atmospheric 
change.  Beer  fermented  imperfectly  ;  meat  of  all 
kinds  quickly  became  putrid ;  various  diseases 
prevailed  amongst  animals,  especially  cows, 
horses,  and  pigs  ;  and  we  ourselves,  as  you  know, 
were  thus  visited  most  severely.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  was  a  common  cause  for  these 
things,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  atmospheric.  Some 
have  attributed  them  to  the  east  wind,  some  to 
the  rain,  and  others  to  the  excessive  heat.  But 
the  epidemic  continued  the  same,  from  whatever 
quarter  came  the  wind;  in  dry  days,  as  in  wet 
ones;  and  before  and  after  the  hot  season,  as  well 
as  during  it.  There  might  be  a  combination  of 
atmospheric  causes,  and  I  think  there  was  ;  but,  if 
we  could  rightly  search  into  these,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  we  should  find  electricity  the  chief 
of  them.  When  the  Asiatic  cholera  prevailed  in 
this  country,  it  was  observed,  as  of  last  year,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  putrescent  tendency, 
and  animals  and  vegetables  were  alike  affected  by 
it.  In  certain  electrical  states  of  the  weather,  as 
during  thunder-storms  the  most  extraordinary- 
effects  are  often  produced.  Fermentation  that  is 
in  progress  will  instantly  cease.  The  baker  and 
the  brewer  will  tell  you  that  they  have  often 
been  losers  thus  ;  beer  and  ale  will  turn  completely 
sour  in  a  few  hours,  so  will  milk,  so  will  bread,  or 
it  will  become  “  ropy”  or  mouldy  ;  meat  will  as 
quickly  run  into  putridity,  and  the  butcher  dreads 
thundery  weather,”  as  he  calls  it,  for  killing  in. 
We  know,  also,  what  effect  a  sudden  change  in 
the  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  produces 
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upon  living  animals.  Several  hours  before  the 
actual  occurrence  of  thunder,  you  frequently  oh- 
serve  how  terror  is  marked  in  the  flight  of  birds  ; 
fowls  will  retire  to  roost,  and  beasts  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  a  place  of  shelter.  So,  amongst  our¬ 
selves,  strange  effects  are  often  produced.  One 
person  will  predict  thunder  from  a  peculiar  form 
of  oppressive  headache  that  always  precedes  it ; 
another,  from  a  nervous  tingling  or  creeping  all 
over  the  body ;  a  third,  from  unusual  elevation  of 
spirits,  and  uncontrollable  laughter;  and  a  fourth, 
from  depression  and  involuntary  crying.  Indeed, 
Ihere  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  effect 
produced  upon  some  subjects  by  electrical 
changes  in  the  weather.  And  the  reason  of  this 
will  readily  be  understood,  when  we  consider  how 
the  functions  of  the  animal  body  relate  to  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  how  this  can  be  manifested,  even  by 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle.  If  it  be  true,  as  I 
conjecture,  that  an  atmospheric  change  like  that 
I  speak  of  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  cholera  of 
last  year,  it  will  also  account  for  the  nervous  de¬ 
bility  which  I  told  you  was  the  leading  and  the 
most  formidable  feature  in  the  ailment. 

Not  to  pursue  this  speculation  further — for  I 
am  bound  to  consider  my  theory  rather  as  pro¬ 
bable  than  proven — we  have  next  to  speak  of 
treatment. 

The  simple  diarrhoea  of  1846  was  not  generally 
unmanageable.  Those  varieties  of  it  which  were 
not  complicated  with  fever,  or  with  much  gastric 
disturbance,  readily  yielded  to  ordinary  remedies. 
If  the  stools  were  natural,  a  good  opiate  given  at 
once  was  often  the  only  medicament  needed. 
Twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  five  grains  of  the 
soap-and-opium  pill,  seemed  to  answer  best.  I 
prefer  the  fluid  opiate,  because,  as  it  comes  into 
immediate  contact  with  a  larger  surface  than  does 
the  pill,  it  not  only  produces  an  instant  impression 
if  there  be  pain,  but  it  is  also  more  easily  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  its  remote  effects  sooner  induced. 
When  there  was  much  prostration,  one  or  two 
drachms  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  formed  an 
excellent  adjunct  to  the  opiate.  Frequently  only 
one  dose  was  necessary,  but  it  sometimes  required 
to  be  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
according  to  circumstances.  I  generally  allowed 
only  a  short  interval  when  a  repetition  of  the 
medicine  was  called  for.  At  the  risk  of  producing 
headache  and  drowsiness,  I  preferred  to  sub¬ 
due  the  intestinal  irritation  as  quickly  as  I  could; 
and  I  had  for  my  reason  the  fact  that  pain  or 
local  irritability  is  not  easily  relieved  by  opium, 
if  the  first  few  doses  do  not  suflSce.  Not  many 
doses  have  to  be  taken  in  acute  affections  before 
the  patient  is  so  accustomed  to  the  drug  that  he  is 
little  advantaged  unless  its  quantity  be  increased. 
I  have  frequently  observed,  in  reference  to  bowel- 
pains,  that  the  first  opiate  will  act  well  enough, 
but  that  if  the  pain  be  allowed  fully  to  return,  and 
continue  for  some  time  before  the  next  dose  be 
given,  its  action  will  not  be  satisfactory ;  and  less 
so  will  that  of  the  succeeding  ones  be,  if  their 
periods  of  administration  be  unduly  delayed.  I 
have  often  known  a  couple  of  opiates  given  in  as 
many  hours  do  far  mare  service  than  half  a  dozen 
given  at  long  intervals. 

When  the  evacuations  were  green,  and  indica¬ 
tive  of  morbid  acidity  in  the  primrn  vice,  antacids 
of  course  were  indicated.  Chalk  is  preferable  to 
any  other,  because  the  compound  which  it  forms 
tinder  such  circumstances  is  not  aperient.  Mu¬ 
riatic  acid  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
stomach  in  a  state  of  health,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  in  a  state  of  disorder  or  disease,  this  acid  is 
not  increased,  but  gives  place  to  some  other — 
acetic  or  lactic,  perhaps.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  not  uncommon  lo  find  that  when  soda,  or 
potash,  or  magnesia,  is  given  to  correct  acidity  in 
such  cases  us  I  have  mentioned,  the  purging  is 
considerably  increased,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  salt  formed  between  the  prevailing 
acid  and  the  alkali  administered  to  neutralize  it.. 
Two  drachms  of  creta.  with  similar  quantities  of  i 
tincture  of  opium  and  tincture  of  henbane,  iu  half  ; 
a  pint  of  plain  water,  or  peppermint-water  wbeit 
there  was  flatulence,  answered  eXEeUenUyiWall,  in! 


doses  of  an  ounce  every  three  or  four  hours.  In 
some  cases,  when  the  opiate  could  not  be  borne, 
it  was  well  supplied  by  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of 
bop  to  the  half-pint  mixture.  Some  of  you  may, 
perhaps,  be  curious  to  know  whether  I  consider 
the  putting  together  of  laudanum  and  ammonia, 
or  laudanum  and  chalk,  strictly  chemical.  As  far 
as  the  laboratory  is  concerned,  I  say  certainly  not ; 
and  the  mixture  is  one  which  the  mere  laboratory- 
man  might  be  disposed  to  laugh  at.  But  he  is  not 
&  practitioner,  as  you  well  know,  and  therefore  his 
criticisms  at  the  bedside  go  for  nothing.  Sub¬ 
stances  may  be  chemically  incompatible,  and  yet 
medicinally  consistent — for  instance,  opium  and 
acetate  of  lead  are  invaluable  when  given  together 
in  some  forms  of  bowel  complaint,  yet  the  com¬ 
bination  (for  it  is  chemically  such)  would  tell  us, 
d  priori,  that  the  narcotic  action  of  the  opium 
would  be  weakened  or  lost.  Practice,  however, 
tells  us  very  differently — so  does  it  in  regard  of 
the  mixture  I  mentioned  to  you.  Let  me  advise 
you,  gentlemen,  never  to  allow  the  carping  of  the 
mere  chemist  to  persuade  you  out  of  what  expe¬ 
rience  tells  you,  every  day,  is  judicious  and  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment.  There  are  numberless  facts 
which  our  practical  opportunities  place  before  us, 
without  any  explanations  with  them ;  but  they  are 
not  the  less  facts  on  this  account,  nor  the  less  en¬ 
titled  to  our  confidence  and  adoption. 

When  the  diarrhoea  was  attended  with  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  nausea,  furred  tongue,  epigas¬ 
tric  tenderness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  the  chalk 
was  not  generally  found  useful  as  an  antacid : 
it  was  apt  to  increase  the  stomach  disorder, 
notwithstanding  its  service.^  to  the  intestines.  In 
these  cases,  its  place  was  well  supplied  by  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda— the  vehicle  being  equal  parts  of 
water  and  infusion  of  calumba.  Tliis  bitter  you 
will  find  superior  to  most  others  in  irritable  states 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  gastro-intes- 
tinal  disorder,  attended  with  vomiting  or  purging, 
or  with  both,  I  know  of  no  tonic  vehicle  equal 
to  calumba.  Where  gentian,  quassia,  and  bark 
fail,  by  increasing  the  irritability,  or  being  com¬ 
paratively  useless,  calumba  will  often  do  immea- 
surable  good.  I  must  caution  you,  however, 
when  prescribing  it  in  hot  weather,  to  see  that 
it  be  kept  in  a  cool  dark  place,  and  well  corked, 
or  fresh  prepared  every  twenty-four  hours.  If 
not,  it  is  apt  to  do  as  much  harm  as,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  is  likely  to  do  good.  In  hot 
weather  it  soon  deposits  a  sediment,  and  acquires 
a  nebulosity  and  mouldiness,  that  not  only  de¬ 
stroy  its  good  qualities,  but  impart  to  it  others 
that  are  the  reverse  of  useful.  1  have  known 
a  patient  made  very  sick,  and  caused  much  pain 
and  purging,  by  taking  a  spoiled  infusion  of  ca- 
luraba,  whilst  a  better  preparation  of  it  never 
failed  to  be  of  service  to  him.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  unmerited  blame  that  some 
writers  have  cast  upon  it  has  been  owing  to  a 
neglect  of  the  necessary  precautions  I  speak  of. 

When  the  diarrhoea  was  attended  with  feverish 
symptoms,  again,  soda  or  potash  was  the  best 
antacid.  A  nauseant,  also,  to  lower  the  pulse, 
and  determine  to  the  surface,  proved  an  excellent 
remedy.  I  say  a  nauseant,  because  there  was  only 
one  that  could  be  of  any  service.  This  was  ipe¬ 
cacuanha.  Antimonial  preparations  would  have 
answered  the  same  purpose,  but  they  would  have 
done  something  else — increased  thepurying !  Be 
careful  how  you  give  nntimonials  when  the  bowels 
are  irritable.  They  are  excellent  remedies  in  their 
proper  place,  but  out  of  it  they  are  dangerous, 
and  much  discretion  is  needed  in  the  use  of  them. 
Ipecacuanha  is  a  more  manageable  nauseant,  and 
the  only  admissible  one  in  intestinal  irritation. 
When  this, is  complicated  with  fever,  and  a  quick 
hard  pulse,  and  a  dry.  skin,  as  in  the  cases  I 
allude  toy  its  services  are  invaluable.  In  its  nau  ¬ 
seating  action  it  brings  down  the  pulse  like  digi¬ 
talis,  but  without  prostrating  the.  nervous  power 
so  much ;  and  additionally  causes  profuse  perspi¬ 
ration*  which  digitalis  rarely  does.  This  perspira- 
;  tion  not  only  relieves  the  tense  arid  skin  of  fever, 
and  assists  in  balancing  the  circulation  and  re- 
:lieving  internal  congestion,  but  it  diverts  from  (he 


irritant  action  going  on  in  the  intestines.  Ikere 
is  a  close  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  bowels.  Disturb  either,  and  you 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  other.  Give  a 
good  sweating  in  bowel  complaint,  can, and 
you  will  go  very  far  towards  removing  it.  Thus 
was  it  that  ipecacuanha  did  good  in  the  cases  I 
speak  of.  In  the  form  of  Dover’s  powder,  it  was 
most  valuable  in  doses  of  eight  or  ten  grains. 

When  sickness  was  a  troublesome  symptom 
along  with  the  diarriioea,  great  benefit  often  fol¬ 
lowed  a  full  dose  of  opium.  In  very  many  cases 
I  observed  the  vomiting  and  purging  to  stop  at 
once,  on  the  exhibition  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
drops  of  laudanum.  But  in  some  cases,  though 
the  purging  was  stayed,  the  sickness  continued. 
In  these,  prussic  acid  proved  most  useful  when 
the  tongue  was  red,  or  its  papillae  elevated,  and 
the  epigastrium  tender  on  pressure.  In  the  more 
atonic  forms  of  sickness,  or  nausea  rather,  in  which 
the  tongue  was  pale  and  trembling,  or  covered 
with  a  white  fur,  swollen,  and  indented  at  its 
edges,  prussic  acid  was  of  little  avail,  but 
creosote  was  generally  successful.  In  the  former, 
on  the  contrary,  creosote  only  increased  the  sick¬ 
ness,  and  often  added  pain  to  it.  These  remarks 
not  only  apply  to  the  particular  casss  I  met  with 
last  year,  but  I  believe  they  are  generally 
applicable.  I  never  saw  a  case  of  sickness  that 
was  attended  with  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  in¬ 
creased  on  pressure,  a  red  tongue,  especially  at 
the  edges  and  tip,  and  acid  saliva,  that  was  in  the 
least  degree  advantaged  by  creosote  ;  but  I  have 
often  seen  such  lases  aggravated  by  this  remedy. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  just  those  which  prussic 
acid  is  likely  to  relieve.  This  (say  Scheele’s),  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  two  drops,  with  ten  grains  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
camphor  mixture,  is  invaluable  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  As  thus  given,  it  proved  most  service¬ 
able  in  the  nausea,  inclining  to  gastro-enterite,  of 
the  bowel  complaint  of  last  year.  But  where  we 
had  the  pale,  sodden,  trembling  tongue,  indicative 
of  gastric  debility,  the  attending  sickness  was  best 
counteracted  by  creosote.  Occasionally,  a  dose 
of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  answered  the  same 
end.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  former  variety 
of  sickness,  when  fever  also  prevailed,  and  the 
freces  were  deficient  in  bile,  a  mercurial  was  in¬ 
dicated.  But  neither  blue  pill  nor  calomel,  even 
in  moderate  doses  and  qualified  by  combination 
with  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  could  be  used  with 
safety.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  however 
guardedly  given,  they  increased  the  purging  with¬ 
out  furnishing  any  corresponding  good.  The 
only  mercurial  remedy  I  could  trust  to,  and  in 
which  I  was  least  disappointed,  was  the  grey 
powder — hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  It  generally 
answered  every  intention,  and  I  believe  did  as 
little  (perhaps  less)  mischief  as  any  mercurial 
would  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Astringents,  such  as  kino,  catechu,  tannin, 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  such 
like,  were  of  little  use  in  the  diarrhoea  I  am 
speaking  of.  It  was  not  a  diarrhoea  consequent 
upon  laxity  of  the  intestines — had  it  been,  astrin¬ 
gents  would  have  been  amongst  its  best 
remedies:  to  give  tone  to  the  weakened  re¬ 
laxed  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestines  would 
have  been  a  fitting  opportunity  for  astringents 
such  as  those  I  have  mentioned ;  and,  addition¬ 
ally  to  them,  astringent  injections,  or  enemata  of 
cold  water,  might  have  been  advantageously  used. 
But  in  the  diarrhoea  of  last  year  such  treatment 
was  not  indicated,  and,  when  practised,  it  did 
little  dr  no  good.  Morbid  irritability  was  the 
great  evil  to  contend  against.  It  was  this  irrita¬ 
bility  which  gave  rise  to  the  constant  action  of 
the  bowels,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  excessive 
discharge  therefrom.  Directly  that  this  was  sub¬ 
dued  the  evacuations  ceased,  and  so  did  the  sick¬ 
ness,  in  most  cases,  when  it  was  a  concomitant. 
It  was  thus  that  our  best  remedy  was  found  in 
opium.  Given  in  doses  sufficiently  large,  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  at  once,  and  repeated  before  that 
effect  had  passed  off,  when  repetition  was  needed, 
it  jraiielyifgjl^d  to:prove:  curative,  ip  %  few  hours- 


THE  MEDICAL’  TIMES 


The  other  indications  were  fulfilled  as  I  hav 
already  told  you. 

P' In  my  nest  lecture  I  shall  speak  of  the  dy- 
f  sentery  and  cholera  of  1846,  and  of  certain  of 
their  seqttelcs. 


DUMAS  ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

No.  XI. 

ON  THE  BLOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 

While  consulting  the  tables  given  in  our  last 
lecture,  we  must  not  forget  that,  although  mean 
calculations  may  suffice  for  the  chemist,  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  physiologist  and  the  physician, 
who  have  the  greater  interest  in  analysing  each 
individual  case,  inasmuch  as  the  complications  of 
the  principal  disease  wiil  of  necessity  vary  some  of 
the  numbers;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only 
by  repeated  research  that  we  can  ever  arrive  at  an 
exact  appreciation  of  the  changes  which  supervene 
in  the  various  stiiges  of  disease. 

MM.  Andral,  Gavarret,  and  Delafond  have  re¬ 
corded  an  interesting  instance  of  this  kind,  in  their 
treatise  on  the  blood  of  animals.  They  performed 
seven  bleedings,  averaging  about  12  lb.,  at  an  in¬ 
terval  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  horse  four¬ 
teen  years]  old  (which  was  past  work  and  destined 
for  the  slaughterer),  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
alterations  which  the  blood  would  undergo.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis : — 


Ist. 

2od. 

3id. 

4  th. 

5lh. 

Gth. 

7  th. 

Fibrine  ..  3-1 

S'.") 

3-0 

3  2 

4  3 

5-2 

7-6 

Globules..  104-0 

97-0 

85-5 

61-1 

51  3 

44-5 

38  3 

■Solid  mat-  ^ 

ters  of  f  90-8 

84-4 

73.7 

60-9 

59- G 

591 

60-1 

serum  J 

Water....  S02-1 

815-1 

837-8 

871-8 

884-8 

891-2 

894-0 

The  fibrine,  which  remained  nearly  stationary  in 
the  four  first  bleedings,  was  found  to  be  suddenly 
augmented  in  the  three  last;  this  was  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  supervention  of  an  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia  in  the  course  of  the  experiment.  We  may 
further  observe,  that  this  augmentation  of  the 
fibrine,  resulting  from  the  inflammatory  state, 
coincided  with  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  globules 
In  consequence  of  the  repetition  of  the  bleeding. 

Another  horse,  already  labouring  under  pneu¬ 
monia,  was  bled  four  times,  to  a  similar  amount  as 
in  the  foregoing  case,  leaving  an  interval  of  twenty- 
four  hoars  bctw'een  each  operation.  It  died  after 
the  fourth  bleeding ; — 


1st.  2nd.  3rd.  4th. 

Fibrine .  8  1  8-9  8  3  7-G 

Globules  .  85-5  72-7  58  8  48-5 

Solid  matters  of  serum  9G  8  92  5  862  804 

Water  .  809.6  8259  846-7  863'5 


We  here  see  the  proportion  of  fibrine  remain 
station  ary,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  dimi- 
nation  of  the  globules. 

Blood  of  a  Woman  afeeted  with  Mtlmia, — This 
fluid  was  thick,  almost  black,  and  possessed  a 
slight  odour  of  faecal  matter ;  its  colour  was 
brightened  by  acids;  potass  disengaged  ammonia 
from  it;  it  was  not  perfectly  coagulated  by  heat ; 
it  underwent  no  spontaneous  coagulation,  nor  did 
it  contain  any  fibrine  ;  the  regular  blood  globules 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished  in  it^  but  merely 
shapeless  particles,  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  were 
found  floating  in  a  elcar  liquid ;  the  alcoholic 
extract  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter, 
and  possessed  a  bitter  taste.  The  dry  dry  residue, 
when  acted  on  by  heat,  disengaged  ammonia.  It 


contained — 

Water  . 886-2 

Fatty  matters  of  a  brown  colour  ....  9-0 

Albumen  . 39-8 

Globules  . 36.5 

Hematine . 3*0 

Hemaphoeine  .  2-2 

Alcoholic  extract  and  salts .  9-6 

Aqueous  extract  and  salts  .  10-3 


Diabetic  Blood. — Great  uncertainty  has  fora  long 
time  prevailad  among  scientific  men,  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  blood  in  patients  affected  with 
diabetes.  Professor  Hollo  affirmed  that,  in  this 
disease,  the  blood  invariably  contains  an  appreciable 
amount  of  sugar.  Nicolas,  De  Gnendeville,  Van- 
qaelin,  Segalas,  Wollaston,  Henry,  and  Soubeiran, 


have,  on  the  contrary,  been  arable  to  discover  any 
saccharine  matter  in  it.  M.  Bouchardat states  that 
sugar  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  when  tliis  fluid 
is  drawn  a  short  time  after  a  meal,  although  at  a 
later  period  it  may  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
it.  This  observation  has  likewise  been  confirmed 
by  M.  F.  Simon. 

Below  are  three  analyses  of  diabetic  blood 

Henry, 

Bou-  sjnu,  and 
chardat.  Soubeiran.  I.ec'anu. 

Water .  808-7  816*  848-3 

Fibrine  .  1-9  2  4  — 

Globules .  118-2  120  3  85- 1  f 

^  Globules. 

Albumen .  62-5  55-4  584 

Extractive  mat¬ 
ters  and  salts.  8  5  6-5  8’0 

These  analyses  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
blood,  in  diabetes,  is  aparently  normal,  in  respect 
to  its  quantity  of  fibrine,  but  that  it  contains  a  less 
amount  of  globules  and  of  albumen  than  ordinary 
blood.  No  saccliarine  matter  was  found  in  the 
above  experiment. 

Muller  gives  us  the  following  analysis,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  wl)ich  seem  altogetlier  opposed  to  the  fore¬ 
going  data.  His  experiments,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  entire  con¬ 
fidence  :  — 

Water  . 681-0 

Fibrine . .  4.4 

Fatty  matters  . . .  9  0 

Albumen .  119-2 

Globules  .  140-2 

Extractive  matters .  3  8 

Salts .  22  3 

Sugar  .  11-2 

Subjoined  are  the  observations  of  M.  F.  Simon 


on  this  subject :  — 

Water . 

794-6 

789-4 

802-0 

Fibrine  . 

2-4 

23 

2  0 

Fatty  matters  .... 

20 

3-6 

2-2 

Albumen . 

114-5 

86-0 

97-4 

Globules  . . . 

66-3 

98-5 

74-3 

Hematine  . 

5-4 

5-1 

3  7 

Sugar  . 

2-5 

trace 

trace 

Extractive  matters 

and  salts . 

9-0 

14-9 

12-6 

Lastly,  we  have  an 

analysis  of  the  serum  of  the 

blood,  in  a  diabetic  patient,  given 

by  M.  Rech : — 

Water  . 

.  908-5 

Albumen  . . . 

.  80-3 

Fatty  matters 

0-9 

Sugar  . 

1-8 

Alcoholic  extract  and  urea  2-2 

Albuminate  of  soda . 

0  8 

Salts . 

4-4 

Blood  of  Icteric  Patients. — Various  chemists  have 
examined  this  fluid  in  icterus,  but  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  have  arrived  are  not  uniform.  Some 
— as  Orfila  and  Clarion — believe  tliat  the  blood  con¬ 
tains  the  principles  of  the  bile;  whereas  MM. 
Thenard  and  Lassaigne,  who  have  devoted  great 
attention  to  this  subject,  have  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  elements,  either  in  the  human  blood 
or  in  that  of  a  horse  labouring  under  jaundice.  M. 
Chevreul  has  found  in  the  blood  of  infants,  attacked 
with  icterus  and  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
various  colouring  principles — red,  orange,  green, 
and  blue — and  which  appear-t  to  him  to  ofler  the 
properties  of  the  colouring  matters  of  the  bile. 

M.  Thenard  analysed  the  blood  of  an  animal, 
into  the  veins  of  wliich  bile  had  been  injected,  but 
he  was  unable  again  to  discover  its  elements  within 
that  liquid  :  a  fact  which  induced  him  to  conclude 
that  the  matters  of  the  bile  become  quickly  altered 
or  modified  within  the  current  of  the  circulation. 

All  observers  agree  in  pointing  out,  in  the  blood 
of  icteric  patients,  colouring  matters  similar  to 
those  which  are  found  in  the  bile.  The  analysis 
of  icteric  blood  further  tends  to  prove  in  it  a 
marked  diminution  of  the  globules. 

According  to  M.  Lecanu,  it  contains  : — 

1st  case.  2nd  ease 


Water  .  828  830 

Albumen  .  70  65 

Salts,  fatty,  and  extractive  matters..  14  8 

Globules  and  fibrine  .  76  97 


399 


M.  Denis  fonnd,  as  follows: — 

Water  . .  816-0 

Albumen  . . 63-5 

Fibrine..., . . .  9-5 

Neutral  salts  combined  with  iron  .  4-5 

Soda  .......  . .  1-5 

Other  salts  .  2  0 

Neutral  fatty  matters .  6  0 

Colouring  substances  .  1 4-6 

Globules .  93-9 

Finally,  M.  Simon  gives  the  following  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  observation  • 

Water  .  770-0 

Fibrine  .  1-5 

Fatty  matters  .  2-G 

Albumen  .  126  5 

Globuline .  72-6 

Hematine  . .  4-8 

Hemaph6ine  and  biliph6ine  .  2  (5 

Extractive  matters  and  salts  of  biliplteine  .  lG-5 
Blood  in  Cholera. — The  blood  of  patients  aflPected 
with  cholera  is  remarkable  for  its  great  plasticity  ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  currant-jclIy,  and  its  sepa¬ 
ration  into  seniiD  and  clot  takes  place  very  im¬ 
perfectly.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  characterized  by  the  abundence  of  its  fixed 
organic  materials,  together  with  the  presence  of  a 
remarkable  quantity  of  urea  and  a  diminution  of 
its  soda. 

M.  Lecanu  givM  tbe  following  as  the  relation  of 
water  and  of  solid  matters  in  the  blood,  in  this 
disease : — 


1st. 

2nd. 

3id. 

4  th. 

Water  . . 

..  660 

749 

480 

690 

Fixed  matters  . . 

. .  340 

251 

520 

330 

Subjoined  is  a  most  complete  analysis  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  in  a  patient  labouring  under 
cholera,  by  Dr,  O’Sehaughnessy  : — ■ 

Water .  854-0 

Albumen .  133  0 

Urea  .  1-4 

Fatty  matters .  1-4 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  4-0 

Sulphates  and  chlorides  .  1-6 

Extractive  matters .  4-8 

MM.  Reny,  Marchand,  and  Simon,  have  also" 
found  urea  in  the  blood  in  similar  cai?es. 

Blood  in  Affectmis  of  the  Heart. — In  these  afiec- 
tions,  the  blood  offers  a  remarkable  diminution  in 
the  weight  of  the  globules,  Tliis  may  be  seen  by- 
referring  to  tlie  following  analyses,  performed  by 
M.  Lecanu : — 


Water. 

Solid  materials 
of  serum. 

Globules 
and  flbrine. 

Ist case  . 

.  821-4 

77-5 

101  3 

2ad  case  . . . 

.  880-4 

77  6 

41-9 

3rd  case 

.  807-2 

96  3 

96-3 

Mean . . . 

.  836-2 

83-8 

79-0 

The  above  three  cases  all  occurred  in  the  mas¬ 
culine  sex.  The  same  observer  has,  likewise,  noted 
down  the  proportions  of  these  elements  in  he  blood 
of  women,  w-heu  labouring  under  a  similtar  afiec- 


tion : — 

Water,  Soliii  materials  G  obules 
of  scrum.  andlfibrine. 

1st  case  .  873-4  86  1  40-4 

2nd  case .  868  6  79  8  51 

3rd  case  .  866-6  89  6  43-7 

4th  case  .  877-5  77-0  45-4 

5th  case  .  845-1  85-8  69-0 


Mean  _  866  2  83.7  50-0 


These  affections  should  then,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  modification  of  the  blood,  be  ranked  by  the 
side  of  chlorosis. 

Milky  Blood. — ^There  are  cases  in  which  the  blood 
assumes  a  milky  appearance,  owing  to  the  fatty 
matter  which  is  suspended  in  it.  This  phenomenon 
may  often  be  observed  in  the  bleedings  adopted  by 
some  pregnant  women  as  a  matter  of  precaution, 
and  generally  in  persons  who,  otherwise  in  good 
health,  submit  to  venesection  shortly  after  a  meal 
and  during  the  course  of  digestion.  This  peculiar 
condition  of  the  blood  is  almost  wholly  connected 
with  the  serum,  as  will  be  found  by  the  more  or 
less  milky  appearance  which  it  presents  after  the 
separation  of  the  clot. 
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Tlie  following  analysis  will  show  us  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  serum  of  this  kind  of  blood : — 
Zinarelli.  Lccanu. 


Water  . 

Albumen . 

Crystallizable  fatty 

matter . 

Jfon-crystallizable 
fatty  matter 
Extracts  and  salts 


Tn  ii  has  given  us 


90;j  Water .  794 

70  Albumen  .  04 

Acidulated  soapy 

4  matter  . J 

Cholesterine(l'08) 

0  Oleine . / 

10  Margarine  .  i 

gtearine . ^ 

Extractive  matters 

and  salts .  25 

Hematosine  ....  a  trace 

another  analysis  of  the  milky 


eerum  : — 

Water  .  789 

Albumen .  157 

Oleaginous  matters .  45 

Salts .  9 


A  condition  analogous  to  the  above  may  be 
Tcadily  induced  in  animals,  by  feeding  them  lor  a 
few  days  on  fat. 

M.  Caventen  has  found  this  lactescenco  of  the 
blood  to  be  owing  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  albumen. 

Vinous-coloured  Blood.— 'ii[.  Denis  analysed  some 
blood  })rcseuting  this  colour — a  condition  previously 
pointed  out  by  M.  Velpeau.  It  contained  : — 

Water  .  . .  80  0 

Free  albumen .  1  '0 

Free  hematosine .  O'O 

Albumen  |  combined  in  the  solid  state. .  12-0 

Hematosine  y 

Salts,  A'c .  1-0 

Blood  in  Aloumimiria — In  this  generally 

grave  affection,  the  blood  maintains  its  usual 

amount  of  fibrine;  but  we  find  the  proportion  of 
the  globules  and  that  of  the  albumen  rapidly  di¬ 
minish.  Generally  speaking,  urea  is  met  with  in 
remarkable  quantity  in  the  blood  of  persons  la¬ 
bouring  under  this  disease.  The  subjoined  remarks 
are  due  to  Dr.  Christison  : — 


, 

i  Water. 

i 

Fibrine. 

Globules. 

Solid  matters 

of  Ihe  serum. 

'  Bemarks. 

863-8 

2  8 

57-4 

76-0 

8H-1 

1-4 

57‘7 

93-8 

808-3 

3-0 

iojy 

51-8 

Bobust  man,  55  years  of  a?e; 
urine  very  albuminous  ;  the 
scrum  contained  urea. 

831-9 

2-8 

111-1 

55-1 

836-3 

2-7 

104-6 

.56-4 

823-2 

4-3 

‘.)5-5 

75-0 

The  blood  contained  urea. 

859-2 

8-2 

75-5 

57-2 

Complication  of  pneumonia  and 
anasarca ;  the  blood  contained 
urea. 

885-3 

6-2 

56-4 

52-1 

The  blood  contained  urea. 

862-8 

3-2 

72-1 

61-9 

Same. 

855-5 

4-5 

42-7 

97-3 

862  6 

8*5 

72-8 

56-1 

Woman  ;  complication  of  chronio 
rheumatism. 

887-0 

8-6 

40-1 

58-3 

The  blood  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  urea. 

811-6 

3-4 

91-6 

63-4 

M.  F.  Simon  has,  in  like  manner,  performed 
some  analyses  for  the  yiurjiose  of  establishing  the 
composition  of  the  blood  in  albuminuria: — 


Water .  830  59  82G-89  823-46  839-70 

Fibrine .  7-05  3'OG  5-00  3-50 

Fatty  matters  ... .  2  40  1-86  2-52  2  G8 

Albumen .  103G9  109-43  9701  G3-40 

Globules .  4015  41-30  54  00  71-30 

Hematosine .  3-81  4  38  5-10  4-91 


Extractive  matters  ^  ^2,35  ^3.23  j2-62  11-38 

and  salts  .  5 

The  blood  in  all  these  cases  contained  urea. 

JI.  Simon  especially  notices  that  the  relation 
between  the  globules  and  the  hematosine  is  here 
much  more  marked  than  in  other  conditions : 
usually,  the  proportion  is  about  4  or  5  to  95  or  9G  ; 
-while,  in  this  disease,  we  find  it  as  8  or  9  to  91 
or  92. 

Purulent  Blood. — It  is  impossible  to  point  out 
the  presence  of  pus  iu  the  blood,  either  by  chemical 
analysis,  or  by  its  microscopic  characters,  where 
the  proportion  of  purulent  matter  is  very  slight, 
and  provided  it  be  perfectly  admixed  with  the 
blood.  In  fact,  the  particles  of  pus  offer  the 
greatest  outward  analogy  with  the  large  white 


globules  which  are  met  with  in  normal  blood, 

sometimes  in  very  small  quantity,  at  others  in 
much  larger  proportion,  without  the  health  of  the 
individual  appearing  at  all  to  suffer. 

Blood  containing  Animulculce. — On  examining, 
by  the  microscope,  the  circulation  in  the  tongue  of 
a  frog,  I  was  surprised  to  observe,  passing  along 
with  the  globules  of  the  blood,  a  living  animal 
which,  in  its  general  form,  resembled  the  filaria. 
After  waiting  a  few  instants,  I  distinctly  discerned 
a  second,  which  thus  removed  all  doubt  from  my 
mind ;  and,  by  slackening  the  circulation,  I  was 
enabled  to  see  the  anirnalculre  for  some  time 
struggling  in  one  of  the  capillaries  comprised  within 
the  scope  of  the  instrument. 

MM.  Gruby  and  Delaford  also  noticed  this 
phenomenon,  with  the  greatest  clearness,  in  a  dog. 
The  entire  blood  of  this  animal,  which  ap])eared 
otl-.erwise  in  good  health,  was  filled  with  jilarice, 
which  must  have  existed  there  in  myriads,  if  we 
may  judge  by-  the  circumstance  that  not  less  than 
four  or  five  of  them  were  found  in  each  drop  of 
blood. 

This  condition  is,  however,  rare;  for,  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  blood  of  many  frogs  and  dogs,  with 
the  object  of  confirming  this  discovery,  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  with  the  above  two  cases  only. 


ORIOIMAL  CGmRSBUTiONS. 

REFLECTIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  INSANITY. 

By  JOSEPH  WILIJAMS,  M.D..  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  381.) 

“  Nemo  mortalium  omi.ibus  horis  sapit.” 

INSANITY  VITIATES  ALL  ACTS. 

The  great  fault  in  the  present  day,  especially 
w'herc  young  ladie.s  are  educated,  is,  that  there  is 
no  recreation  !  It  is  true  the  girls  are  allowed, 
perhaps,  for  half  an  hour  to  walk  arm  in  arm 
round  a  narrow  plot  of  ground — being  less  indul¬ 
gence  and  freedom  tlian  is  granted  to  the  very 
felons  in  her  Majesty’s  gaols— but,  as  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  amusement,  exercise,  it  exists  only  in  the 
name ;  these  poor  creatures,  huddled  together  in 
rooms  ill  ventilated,  and  left  only  for  the  hastily- 
swallowed  meals,  are  kept  all  day  poring  over 
books  they  can  ill  understand ;  the  nervous  system 
consequently  becomes  debilitated  and  irritable, 
and,  as  the  physical  energies  are  impaired,  so  does 
the  mental  vigour  correspondently  decline ;  whereas 
had  half  the  time  usually  allotted  for  study  been 
well  employed  and  judiciously  directerl,  and  so7ne 
hours  in  the  day  devoted  to  healthful  sports  and 
recreation  in  pure  air,  the  impressions  traced  on 
the  memory-  instead  of  being  faint  would  be  per¬ 
manent,  and  health,  happiness,  and  knowledge 
would  be  substituted  for  sickness,  misery-,  disgust, 
and  apathetic  indifference.  The  fact  also  appears 
to  be  too  common,  that  they  are  not  taught  to  re¬ 
flect  or  reason — nothin"  is  done  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  mind,  to  form  the  judgment;  they 
are  compelled  to  amass  facts  and  out-weary  the 
memory,  but  the  analysis  of  these  facts,  and  the  just 
comparison  of  them  with  each  other,  are  generally 
totally  neglected. 

W here  there  is  great  desire  for  distinction,  and 
when  ambition  early  develops  itself,  this  must  be 
checked,  and,  while  ardour  and  emulation  are  not 
damped,  contentment  should  be  taught.  Female 
education  but  too  frequently-  consists  of  mere  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  instead  of  vanity,  conceit,  and 
ambition  being  discoiinte-nanced,  these  are  tacitly 
encouraged  by  inducing  a  young  lady  to  devote  her 
whole  time  to  those  subjects  alone  which  tend  to 
make  a  decided  impression  upon  the  world. 

To  excite  the  feeling  of  envy-  or  of  rivalry  is  very 
injudicious,  and  is  apt  to  encourage  those  bad 
feelings  which  so  frequently-  increase  as  maturity 
advances.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  idle¬ 
ness,  trifling,  procrastin-ation,  and  indecision,  must 
be  in  every  possible  way  discouraged,  while  useful 
occupation,  punctuality,  and  promptitude,  together 
with  fixedness  of  purpose  and  a  proper  degree  of 
confidence,  should  be  as  strongly  enjoined.  Self¬ 


esteem  and  vanity  have  been  frequently  mentioned 

as  a  constant  cause,  and  even  as  a  grand  charac¬ 
teristic,  of  insanity  ;  therefore,  when  these  pre¬ 
ponderate,  they  should  be  opposed  by  lessons  of 
humility  and  of  diffidence.  Although  an  endea¬ 
vour  should  be  made  to  please  others,  yet  in  every 
way  to  attempt  to  satisfy  a  vain  world,  is  only  to 
sacrifice  oneself;  pride  is  far  less  injurious  in  its 
effects  than  vanity,  but  either  when  excessive  is 
very  pernicious.  It  is  also  important  that  a  strong 
guard  beputuponthetemper,notonly-  to preventthe 
outbreaks  of  anger  or  rage,  but  also  the  accession 
of  peevishness  and  irritability.  While  it  is  so 
necessary  that  the  emotions  should  be  under  due 
control,  it  is  equally-  imperative  to  restrain  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  anything  even  approaching  to  voluptuous¬ 
ness  or  sensuality.  In  short,  all  under  tuition 
should  he  taught  “  to  believe  -nhat  is  true,  to  love 
what  is  amiable,  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  suffer 
what  is  appointed.” 

In  the  present  day  the  objects  are  numerous 
enough  while  under  tuition,  and  in  mere  accom¬ 
plishments  the  generality  of  young  ladies  are 
educated  far  beyond  what  is  requisite  or  necessary 
for  their  station  or  grade  in  society,  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  love  of  fashion  and  dress,  forms  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  modern  society- — in  short  it  per¬ 
vades  all  classes.  As  was  aptly  said  in  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament,  “  peojde  seem  to  be  struggling 
to  make  things  appear  a  little  better  than  they 
are”  ;  because  such  a  friend  gives  expensive  and 
luxurious  dinners,  we  must  do  the  same;  and  this 
error  and  folly  is  handed  down  from  one  class  to 
another  until  the  evil  becomes  fearfully  magnified. 
It  is  the  same  with  dress  :  the  daughters  of  many  an 
artisan  attempt  to  appear  in  the  same  style  as  some 
favourite  aristocrat,  whom  they-  may  have  observed 
in  the  theatres,  at  tha  park,  or  even  in  church.  The 
materials  they  use  may,  it  is  true, be  coarse,  because 
their  paucity  of  means  does  lay  limits  to  the 
quality,  but  in  the  mode,  the  exact  or  even  the 
hyperbole  of  representation  is  attempted;  their 
minds  being  thus  injured,  their  vanity  excited, 
they  feel  raised  above  their  station,  and  many  a 
girl  under  such  circumstances,  while  seeking  ad¬ 
miration,  has  been  misled  and  seduced  by  some 
artful  flatterer. 

Oh,  wealth,  honour,  fame,  cannot  give  that  hap¬ 
piness  which  results  from  contentment ;  the  cot¬ 
tage,  lighted  only  by  the  blazing  hearth,  often 
fosters  more  peace  and  enjoyment  than  can  be  found 
in  palaces.  To  know  one’s  station,  to  feel  there¬ 
with  contented,  and  to  be  grateful  for  the  mercies 
enjoyed,  will  give  more  peace  than  distinction, 
riches,  or  power. 

Those  errors  of  society,  which  every  person  must 
necessarily  mix  with,  should  be  judiciously  exposed, 
and  their  evils  shown,  for,  if  the  mariner  is  pre¬ 
viously  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  hidden 
rock,  this  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  foundering  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  evil  and  wicked  machinations  and  designs, 
which  as  they  but  seldom  expose  themselves  to 
public  gaze,  and,  though  miserably  enslaving  those 
still  more  miserable  persons  who  are  enslaved  by 
them,  are  yet  happily  confined  to  the  few,  and 
those  frequently  only  the  offscum  of  society ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  unwise,  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  individuals  and  of  the  public  in  general, 
to  expose  and  propagate,  even  in  the  way  of  cau¬ 
tion,  the  more  refined  systems  of  vice,  the  more 
intensely  devilish  seductions  of  iniquity,  and  the 
more  so,  as  no  person  ever  can  reach  this  climax  at 
once ;  as  there  are  numerous  paths  of  virtue,  so 
there  are  yet  more  numerous  roads  to  vice,  and 
few  are  so  created  as  to  become  proficients  at  once; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  when  sin  is  hurling  down  a 
young  man  headlong  that  the  beacons  should  be 
brought  prominently  before  him,  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger. 

Ask  the  shipwrecked  profligate  whence  he  de¬ 
rived  his  misfortunes,  where  he  first  imbibed  his 
thirst  for  sin,  where  he  drank  deeply  from  its  cup, 
and  he  will  point  to  the  theatre.  The  vain  imagira- 
tions  which  were  there  fostered,  the  morbid  and 
sensitive  passions  which  were  there  roused,  the  se¬ 
ductive  attitudes  of  sin,  the  alluring  temptations  of 
vice,  and  the  fictitious  honours  paid  to  these  by 
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their  accomplished  votaries,  all  prepared  him  to 
perpetuate  in  person  those  flagitious  and  sensual 
errors  which  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands. 

“  Tt  would  be  endless  to  trace  all  the  vice 

That  fra  HI  the  playhouse  takes  iminediate  rise. 

It  is  tlie  iiiexhausted  magazine 

That  stocks  the  land  with  vanity  and  sin. 

“  By  flonrishing  so  long, 

Numbers  have  been  undone,  botli  old  and  youug; 

And  many  hundred  souls  are  now  unblcst*, 

Which  else  had  died  in  peace,  and  found  eternal  rest.” 

The  theatres  may,  indeed,  be  considered  centres 
of  vice,  and  the  evils  they  entail  on  mankind  are 
perfectly  fearful ;  but  the  dangers  resulting  from 
masqiieriides  are  even  worse,  as  numbers  will  trans¬ 
gress  the  rules  of  decorum  and  propriety  when 
masked,  wlio  would  vanish  with  shame  (fid  they 
think  it  jtossible  they  could  be  detected.  This  is 
one  of  tiie  greatest  evils  of  modern  society  in 
France;  it  equally  affects  the  highest,  the  middle, 
and  the  lowest  classes,  and  nothing  will  do  more 
injury  in  this  country  than  introducing  masque¬ 
rades.  Domestic  virtue  will  soon  be  assailed,  and 
intrigue  will  be  the  substitute  for  conjugal  af¬ 
fection. 

Although  gambling  has  not  been  yet  mentioned, 
it  is  notbecauseits  consequences  are  less  fearful  than 
those  we  have  previously  noticed ;  the  alternate 
hopes  and  fears,  the  ambitious  anticipations  and 
the  disappointed  expectations  of  the  gambler,  keep 
him  in  a  perp>etual  whirl  of  uncertainty.  The 
greater  his  excitement,  the  deeper  the  subsequent 
depression.  His  very  hopes  are  only  raised  to 
make  his  fall  the  greater.  Gambling,  whether  at 
the  billiard-table,  the  exchange,  or  even  at  cards, 
should  be  discouraged ;  and,  to  initiate  children 
into  the  spirit  and  zest  of  this  fearful  vice  is  highly 
reprehensible. 

In  France,  formerly,  more  men  became  insane 
than  women  ;  but,  of  late  years,  the  number  of 
females  has  considerably  preponderated.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  look  at  the  low  state  of 
morality,  the  precocious  desires,  the  consequent  ex¬ 
cesses,  tlie  thirst  for  luxurious  indulgence,  the 
constant  excitement  from  reading  intriguing  novels, 
attending  masquerades,  visiting  the  opera,  theatres, 
balls,  and  other  places  of  amusement :  all  these  toge¬ 
ther,  without  any  rest,  without  any  cessation,  tend  to 
turn  the  brain,  and  literally  to  drive  them  out  of 
their  senses. 

The  late  hours  which  arc  now  so  common  are 
very  prejudicial.  lYisely  was  it  ordered  that  the 
night  should  succeed  the  day ;  but  man  is  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  the  day  succeed  the  night.  The 
very  darkness  has  its  effect  upon  mankind,  and  is 
most  salutary  in  removing  or  preventing  those 
various  objects  of  excitement,  or  the  natural  stimuli, 
which  are  prese  r.ted  to  the  sen.  es  throughout  the  day. 
Sleep  is  to  the  mind  what  rest  is  to  the  body.  Observe 
the  man  who  hasheen  up  all  night;  he i.s  found  hot, 
feverish,  piarched  ;  but  the  accustomed  hour  of  re¬ 
pose  arrives,  he  yields  to  slumber,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  wakes  refreshed  ;  but  should  it  happen  that 
mental  excitement  has  supervened,  or  that,  from 
any  other  cause,  sleep  is  w-ithheld,  his  symptoms 
become  aggravated,  and,  frequently,  he  either  gets 
an  attack  of  fever,  or  an  irritable  state  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  induced,  with  nervous  irritability  and  rest¬ 
less  watching  at  night,  and  the  habit  of  vigilance 
once  formed  is  with  diflicidty  removed ;  it  is  a 
state  which  should  never  be  neglected,  and  medical 
advice  should  always  be  resorted  to  on  its  earliest 
approach  ;  many  cases  of  insanity  may  be  entirely 
prevented  by  procuring  sound  and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  habit  of  castle-building  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  day-dreaming 
of  every  sort  should  be  banished  immediately  it  is 
perceived,  or  the  mind  will  get  into  an  unliealthy 
mode  of  thinking.  If  literary  exercise  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  dispel  these  ethereal  phantoms  or  reveries, 
amusement  or  cheerful  occupation  should  be  re¬ 
sorted  to.  Whenever  a  person  finds  au  idea  con¬ 
stantly  forcing  itself  upon  his  imagination,  he  must 
throw  it  ofl’  in  occupation,  either  by  thinking  of, 
or  reading,  liistory,  geography,  travels,  poetry,  or 
else  engaging  in  conversation  or  amusements.  The 
mind  becomes  weakened  when  any  idea  is  con¬ 
stantly  thrust  upon  it,  and  becomes,  consequently, 
incapable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  as  was 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  South  Sea  bubble,  in 


the  Canal  enterprises, and,  more  recently,  in  Railway 
speculations. 

Fortune-telling  often  produces  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  consequences,  especially  when  the  mind  is 
weak ;  such  persons  are  continually  looking  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  gipsy  prediction,  and  the  ruin 
of  not  a  few  may  be  clearly  traced  to  this  supersti¬ 
tious,  and  but  too  frequently,  to  this  demoralizing 
practice.  No  female  should  ever  be  encouraged. or 
even  permitted  to  lie  subjected  to  such  a  baneful 
and  barbarous  iufluence. 

The  daily  habit  of  devoting  even  a  small  portion 
of  time  to  intellectual  subjects  will  be  found  no 
coutemptible  means  of  checking  morbid  fancies, 
and,  amongst  those  classes  where  physical  labour  is 
not  necessitated  iu  obtaining  daily  sustenance, 
mental  employment  is  the  more  necessary. 

At  the  same  time  that  due  attention  is  given  to 
increase  the  habit  of  reflection  and  to  elevate  the 
mind,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
body.  Occupation  is  necessary  for  all,  whether  the 
pe(;r,  the  peasant,  or  the  artisan,  but  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  essential  for  youth,  where  that  restless  ac¬ 
tivity  characterizes  every  tliought,  word,  and  ac¬ 
tion.  Every  person  should  always  have  some 
object  in  view,  something  to  do ;  au  idler  never 
was,  never  can  he,  happy — ennui,  w'ho  can  describe 
its  horrors  ? 

Some  persons  when  idle,  and  without  occupa¬ 
tion,  become  insane  in  many  of  their  acts  :  this  is 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  officers  who  are  on  half 
pay,  in  authors  who  have  finished  their  labours,  in 
merchants  who  retire  from  business;  and  not  a  few 
suicides  can  be  referred  to  such  a  cause.  People 
retiring  to  the  country  often  become  eccentric ;  the 
restraints  of  society  ceasing  to  act  on  tliem,  they 
dress,  walk,  talk,  and  act  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  excited  their  astonishment  and  wonder 
but  a  iew  years  before.  Misanthropic  retirement 
or  seclusion  is  had  for  man,  who  is  a  rational  boin'>- 
and  is  made  for  conversing  with  his  fellow-man. 

When  an  individual  has  suddenly  given  up  any 
pursuit,  and  begins  to  feel  lonely,  melancholy, 
restless,  and  suspicious,  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
devoting  himself  to  some  study  or  pursuit  in  which 
he  feels  interested  ;  and,  should  this  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  he  should  travel.  It  matters  not  what  is 
the  occupation,  provided  the  person  is  iiitereated 
in  it ;  and  a  farm,  county  business,  or  a  seat  iu 
Parliument,  may  each  be  the  most  suitable  iu  indi¬ 
vidual  cases;  but  directly  the  person’s  attention  is 
occupied  and  drawm  off  from  himself,  the  mind 
again  becomes  vigorous;  if  such  precaution,  on  the 
contrary,  be  neglected,  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
human  ills  may  result. 

Exercise  and  physical  exertion  are  most  im¬ 
portant,  as  is  daily  evidenced  even  by  the  insane 
themselves;  and  a  curious  exemplification  of  its 
beneficial  effects  was  instanced  in  the  priest 
Bourdaloue,  who  never  could  preach  until  he  had 
previously  (lanced  and  fiddled  out  his  humour. 

Where  a  person  holds  false  impressions,  we 
should  endeavour  to  remove  them,  by  substituting 
our  judgment  for  his,  and  if  possible  by  convincing 
him  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  such  judgment, 
proving  it  by  analogy  and  comparison  ;  taking 
especial  pains  to  check  anything  like  mental  ex¬ 
citement  ;  and,  where  the  mind  is  inclined  to 
ramble,  taking  care  that  some  definite  and  fixed 
object  is  as  much  as  possible  kept  ia  view — it  be¬ 
ing  very  important  to  fix  the  attention  wherever 
there  is  a  disposition  to  wander ;  and,  even  when 
in  ordinary  conversation  with  such  an  individual, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  him  back  to  tlie  point 
whence  he  strayed,  and  to  supply  ids  defect  by 
collateral  assistance  ;  by,  in  fact,  preceding  him  in 
the  proper  path.  It  is  a  great  point  not  to  permit 
a  man  to  talk  nonsense,  or  to  reason  falsely  ;  this 
may  be  controlled,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to 
restrain  tl»e  thouglAs,  yet  tlie  ideas  may  generally 
by  judicious  management  he  directed. 

There  is  often  noticed  a  great  r.ipidity  of  thought ; 
the  mind  is  constantly  roving,  and  cannot  be  fixed 
for  a  few  minutes  upon  any  subject;  this  ought  to 
be  cliecked,  and  sliould  not  be  overlooked.  The 
study  of  mathematics,  or  of  any  of  the  exact 
sciences,  should  be  strongly  recommended,  even 
although  so  much  disliked  by  persons  of  weak 
mind,  and  especially  by  those  predisposed  to  in¬ 


sanity.  Tlie  habit  of  mental  application  should  be 
encouraged  ;  Dr.  Conolly  states,  that  the  registers 
of  the  Bicetre  indicate  that  maniacs  of  the  educated 
classes  consist  almost  entirely  of  priests,  artists, 
painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  musicians,  while  no 
instance  occurs  of  the  disea.se  in  naturalists,  phy¬ 
sicians,  geometricians,  or  cliemists. 

The  study  of  mathematics  has  been  known  to 
cure  insanity — and  is  in  some  cases  w’ortliy  of  trial, 
even  wliere  there  lias  been  no  previous  instruction, 
in  this  branch  of  science.  Where  insanity  occurs 
in  middle  age,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  the  previous  pursuits,  habits,  and 
studies,  in  early  li.fi?,  and  by  judiciously  selecting 
sucli  subjects  as  may  now  be  agreeable,  we  may 
sometimes  succeed  in  drawing  off  tlie  patient’s 
mind  from  liis  delusion. 

The  study  of  a  new  language  may  sometimes  be 
recommended,  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  it 
might  be  of  great  advantage  not  only  to  remove 
a  patient  from  home,  but  to  place  liim  under  the 
ca're  of  a  physician  who  would  never  converse  with 
Iiiin  but  in  a  language  he  would  have  to  acquire, 
care  being  taken  that  he  was  excluded  from  con¬ 
versing  witli  any  jierson  who  spoke  his  own  tongue, 
and  that  the  servants  wlio  surrounded  him  were 
similarly  instructed.  This  plan  could  not,  of  course, 
be  carried  out  iu  an  asylum,  but  is  quite  prac¬ 
ticable  in  some  instances  in  private  practice;  even 
then  it  should  only  be  attempted  under  the  sanction 
of  the  friends,  as  it  is  easily  conceivable  how  wide 
a  door  of  fraud  and  iniquity  might  be  opened 
witliout  some  efficient  and  powerful  check  being 
interposed. 

If  madmen  must  be  mixed  up  togetlier,  and 
for  the  greater  number  of  them,  including  pau¬ 
pers,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided,  the 
most  complete  system  of  classification  should  be 
establislied  ;  hut,  where  the  circumstances  of  a 
patient  will  admit  of  it,  lie  will  be  placed  in  a  far 
better  position  when  mi.xing  with  those  who  are 
rational,  rather  than  witli  those  who  are  insane.  If 
classification  he  Important  in  all  stages, it  is  doubly 
so  when  convalescing,  for,  as  was  previously  stated, 
how  dreadful  for  a  convalescent  to  see  madness  in 
every  form  around  liitn  ! 

I  am  aware  that  evils  are  connected  with  the 
cottage  system,  and  that  these  have  cliiefly  arisen 
from  the  ill  treatment  by  the  hired  servants  or 
keepers  ;  but  my  present  object  is  not  to  compare 
these  with  tlie  horrors  of  the  madhouse,  or  to  justify 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  although  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  bad  as  both  have  often  been,  that  the  most 
diabolical,  the  most  brutal,  and  the  most  neglectful 
treatment  has  occurred  in  the  madhouses,  where 
the  poor  patients  have  often  been  found  in  under¬ 
ground  cells,  in  which  no  gentleman  would  place 
neither  his  dogs  nor  even  bis  swine. 

The  cottage  system  has  very  many  advantages, 
but  it  requires  upright  and  conscientious  persons 
to  superintend  those  placed  under  their  care ;  the 
reception  into  a  private  family  is,  upon  the  whole, 
liable  to  the  fewest  incoiiveniencts. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  agaiu  drawing  atten- 
tentiou  to  the  importance  of  at  once  putting  a  stop 
to  the  TRADING  IN  LUNATICS.  I  wisli  Strongly 
to  urge  oil  all  who  are  philauthropicaily  inclined 
the  vital  importance  of  this  subject.  Malice  does 
sometimes  cause  an  individual  to  be  improperly 
detained  in  au  asylum,  but  this  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence;  whereas  selfish  motives — interest— have 
caused  the  incarceration  of  thousands.  Remove 
the  temptation,  take  away  the  profit,  and  the 
evils  will  be  at  once  (iiminished  a  hundred-fold. 

Let  all  lunatic  asylums  bo  under  the  direction 
of  Government,  paupers  being  paid  for  by  their 
respective  counties,  and  those  in  humble  or  more 
affluent  circumstances  paying  in  proportion  to  the 
accommodation,  the  comfort,  or  tlie  luxuries  re¬ 
quired  ;  let  no  tee  or  emolument  whatever  be  given 
to  any  of  the  eslablislimcnt,  as  they  should  derive 
their  income  or  salaries  from  the  Government,  to 
whom  they  sliould  ho  responsible. 

A  certain  number  of  attendants  or  nurses,  both 
male  and  female,  should  be  educated  at  these  esta¬ 
blishments,  who  would  be  ready,  on  proper  appli¬ 
cation,  to  go  out  and  attend  those  cases  for  which 
their  assistance  was  i..(iiiired.  Even  here  it  would 
he  unwise  to  allow  these  attendants  to  derive  their 
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means  of  support  directly  from  the  patient,  but 
they  should  receive  a  reasonable  allowance  for  their 
services  from  the  State;  it  being  only  just,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  judicious,  to  increase  their  salaries 
for  good  conduct  or  prolonged  service. 

Responsible  attendants  are  very  much  needed, 
and  persons  of  some  education,  and  of  a  higher 
grade  than  those  at  present  to  be  met  with,  are 
■very  necessary.  I  am  persuaded  that  moral  means 
are  much  more  useful  than  even  the  apprehension 
of  physical  intimidation  or  coercive  restraint,  and 
I  am  equally  certain  that  confinement  in  a  mad¬ 
house  is  often  apt  to  render  chronic  those  symp¬ 
toms  which  would  otherwise  be  only  temporary, 
and  I  would  never  send  a  person  to  an  asylum, 
when  he  could  afford  to  live  out  of  ir,  unless  he 
was  dangerous  to  himself  or  to  others,  and  not 
even  then  except  when  the  symptoms  had  become 
chronic — -the  disease  confirmed. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  would  be  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  overcome  before  the  public  would  be 
sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  enable  or  urge  the 
Government  to  undertake  the  responsible  charge 
of  superintending  lunatics ;  but,  if  the  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  the  system  as  it  exists  were  more 
minutely  detailed  and  more  diffusively  circulated, 
the  public  mind  would  soon  be  alive  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  speedy  alteration.  We,  as  Englishmen, 
are  humane ;  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  rational ;  we 
can  hear  reason,  w’e  are  anxious  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  truth  ;  we  are  most  desirous  to  see  justice, 
happiness,  and  contentment  pervade  all  classes; 
and  it  is  a  characteristic — a  grand  characteristic 
of  this  country— to  shake  off  anything  like  oppres¬ 
sion.  Freedom  is  our  watchword ;  if,  then,  so 
anxious  that  we  should  ourselves  have  liberty,  why 
should  we  allow  a  lunatic  to  bear  a  heavier  yoke  of 
oppression  than  is  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
land  ?  Why  should  we  permit  those  from  whom 
Providence  has  in  wisdom  removed  a  portion  of 
their  reason  to  be  treated  worse  than  brutes,  de¬ 
graded  more  than  felons?  Those  who  demand  our 
greatest  sympathy,  who  are  unable  properly  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  are  but  too  frequently  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  hirelings,  who,  having  been 
accustomed  to  such  scenes  of  woe  and  of  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  are  doubly  hardened. 

To  this  tlay  it  it  is  but  too  common,  that,  when  a 
patient  becomes  maniacal,  an  application  is  made 
to  an  asylum,  two  or  three  keepers  are  sent,  who 
•would  themselves  bemore  than  sufiicientto  restrain 
the  excited  man,  if  they  possessed  prudence  or 
judgment;  but  they  prefer  the  easier  mode  of  co¬ 
ercion,  intimidation,  and  force,  and  place  a  strait- 
waistcoat  wilh  sundry  straps  to  guard  against  the 
occurrence  of  any  danger,  which  might  have  been 
equally  well  prevented  by  increased  vigilance. 

I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
petqile  of  England  to  know  of  the  evils  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  to  know  of  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  system,  to  know  of  an 
effectual  way  not  only  of  checking  but  of  almost 
altogether  preventing  the  many  enormities  which 
have  been  detailed,  and  with  such  knowledge,  pos¬ 
sessing  such  information,  and  with  philanthropic 
zeal,  they  would  as  with  one  voice  demand  not 
only  the  inquiry,  but  the  remedy  for  so  much 
abuse. 

This  is  no  party  question ;  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  the  expense,  or  probable  loss,  of 
the  proprietors  of  lunatic  asylums.  It  is  a  question 
from  which  no  senator  should  shrink,  for  he  him¬ 
self,  ere  a  few  months  more  have  passed  away, 
may  be  numbered  amongst  those  who  require  pro¬ 
tection.  But,  should  the  Members  themselves  feel 
any  apathy  respecting  this  momentous  question, 
the  information  which  may  be  spread  by  faithful 
and  well- digested  articles,  and  by  lecturing  at  the 
various  scientific  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  will  so  stimulate  the  people  that  they  will 
cry  out  aloud  for  justice;  and  be  it  remembered  that 
such  an  appeal  is  never  made  in  vain.  And  here 
there  is  no  prejudice  to  remove,  no  weakness  to 
combat:  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  afford  information, 
for  there  is  a  general  ignorance  throughout  the 
country  upon  everything  connected  with  lunacy. 
And  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  persons  who  have 
lunatic  friends  never  speak  of  them;  they — shall  I 
cay  it? — banish  them ;  and  so  it  happens  that  even 


those  the  most  interested  in  such  inquiries  utterly 
neglect  them.  But  because  friends  leave  their  suf¬ 
fering  relatives  to  the  tender  mercies  of  keepers,  or 
those  having  no  special  interest  in  them,  that  is  a 
double  reason  why  the  Government  should  take 
care  that  efficient  aid  and  kind  treatment  are  en¬ 
sured  to  those  helpless  beings  who  are  so  much 
neglected. 

I  very  much  prefer  that  these  Institutions  should 
be  under  the  control  of  Government,  rather  than 
be  directed  by  a  Committee  of  Proprietors;  and, 
without  at  present  going  farther  into  the  matter,  I 
content  myself  with  stating  that,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  yet  it  is  desirable  on  account  of  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  system  and  regulation  which  would  then 
result,  for  I  very  much  question  whether  it  would 
be  possible  within  twenty  years  to  establish  pro¬ 
prietary  institutions  universally  throughout  the 
land;  but  the  moment  a  bill  had  passed,  enabling 
the  Government  to  assume  the  control  and  direction 
of  all  lunatic  asylums,  then  the  amelioration  would 
very  soon  commence,  and,  within  a  sliort  time,  the 
poorest  lunatic  pauper  would  begin  to  benefit. 

It  may  be  said,  how  much  improvement  is  already 
taking  place  in  the  care,  comfort,  and  treatment  of 
lunatics;  but,  while  I  rejoice  in  the  fact,  yet  I  see 
in  it  the  encouragement  to  go  on.  The  conciliatory 
system  has  already  proved  what  may  be  done,  and 
Hanwell  should  be  taken  as  the  model  establish¬ 
ment;  thither  should  all  those  hard-hearted  sceptics 
be  sent,  who  advocate  restraint,  to  see  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  buckles  and  straps,  and  other  apparatus 
of  torture,  that  the  patients  become  more  as  one 
family,  that  they  engage  in  useful  occupations,  and 
even  disseminate  by  the  printing-press,  curious  and 
useful  information ;  but  such  harmony — such 
contentment— may  I  say,  such  enjoyment? — in  no 
way  alters  the  opinion  of  these  prejudiced  and  cruel 
individuals;  they  see  nothing  in  the  improvement, 
both  mental  and  physical,  of  those  unfortunate 
patients  who  had  formerly  for  years  been  subjected 
to  complicated  restraint,  but  who  now  are  allow'ed 
liberty  ;  they  think  nothing  of  the  fact  that  a  few 
individuals  who  were  sinking  into  dementia  have, 
since  they  were  divested  of  restraint,  become 
talkative  and  lively  ;  their  prej  udice,  indeed,  is  such 
that  nothing  can  convince  them. 

8,  Tavistock-square,  London. 


MEDICAL  REPORT  ON  THE  USE  OF 
THE  PIPER  ANGUSTIFOLIUM  MATICO. 

By  llOBERT  HARTTE.  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ; 

II.  P.  Depnty-lnspeetor-General  of  Army  Hospitals, 

My  druggist  of  London  kindly  sent  me  some 
of  the  Piper  Angustifolium  Matico,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  third  edition  of  Doctor  Jeffery’s 
(of  Liverpool)  remarks  on  the  efficacy  of  this  Pe¬ 
ruvian  styptic.  It  fortunately  arrived  at  the  time 
that  a  most  malignant  dysentery  was  prevailing 
in  this  town.  The  disease  was  ushered  in  with 
pyrexia  and  the  most  malignant  concomitant 
symptoms  of  the  malady,  accompanied  by  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  with  extreme  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  sphincter  ani.  In  some  of  the 
cases  tenesmus  w'as  distressing,  while  in  others 
there  was  no  pain  whatever  ;  yet,  in  all,  the  blood 
was  constantly  and  profusely  streaming  from  the 
rectum,  while  the  anus  was  extensively  dilated. 

The  Spaniards,  aborigines  of  the  island,  call 
this  disease  when  it  assumes  such  a  malignant 
type,  with  dilated  anus,  “bischeo”;  and  they 
solely  depend,  as  a  restorative,  on  the  use  of  lime- 
juice  taken  as  lemonade  ad  libitum,  clysters  of 
lime-juice  and  water,  baths  of  the  same;  and  the 
dilated  anus  is  plugged  with  a  lime  w  hich  is  nicely 
peeled,  then  cut  round,  from  the  core,  inverted, 
and  introduced  into  the  rectum;  no  inconvenience, 
pain,  or  difficulty,  attends  the  introduction  of  the 
lime,  for  the  sphincter  ani  appears  to  have  lost 
all  sensibility  and  power  of  contracting,  for  as  fast 
as  one  plug  is  ejected,  another  is  immediately  in¬ 
troduced.  The  first  patient  I  had,  suffering  under 
this  malignant  type,  was  a  youth  seven  years  old, 
son  of  a  merchant  in  this  town.  My  preliminary 
treatment  consisted  in  cleansing  out  the  primee 


vice  with  an  infusion  of  radix  ipecacuanha,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  I  commenced  the  lime-juice  treat¬ 
ment  (until  I  could  obtain  my  matico  from  the 
vessel),  which  I  persevered  in  until  the  fifth  day ; 
when,  finding  that  my  little  patient  was  losing 
ground,  that  the  hemorrhage  was  increasing,  and 
that  the  dilatation  of  the  rectum  was  more  alarm¬ 
ing,  I  instantly  commenced  with  an  infusion  of 
the  matico  (one  ounce  to  the  pint  of  boiling  rain¬ 
water),  and  gave  a  table-spoonful  every  third  hour, 
and  a  clyster  of  two  ounces  of  the  same  infusion 
one  Lour  after  he  had  taken  each  dose  of  the  in¬ 
fusion.  His  recovery  was  rapid ;  and  a  few  days 
after  he  became  convalescent,  he  quitted  this  place 
with  his  parents,  and  arrived  in  England  in  perfect 
health. 

The  next  I  had  was  a  child  of  eight  months  old. 
The  symptoms  were  in  all  respects  the  same  as  I 
have  already  stated  with  the  difference  of  pain  ;  the 
first  case  had  very  little,  and  that  without  tenes¬ 
mus;  this  infant  suffered  severely  whenever  he 
had  the  inclination  to  stool,  yet  nothing  was 
passed  but  blood.  In  this  case  I  began  with  the 
infusion  of  ipecacuanha,  and  as  soon  as  the  little 
patient  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
vomiting  I  commenced  with  the  infusion  of  ma¬ 
tico,  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours, 
and  one  ounce  of  the  same  infusion  to  be  injected 
into  the  dilated  anus  one  hour  after  taking  each 
dose.  The  change  which  took  place  in  the  malady 
in  twelve  hours  was  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  sph  ncter  ani  had  recovered 
its  sensibility  and  contracting  power,  and  the  child 
is  now  in  perfect  health. 

I  have  chosen  to  give  the  summary  treatment 
of  these  two  cases  because  they  were  my  first, 
and,  again,  they  were  children  ;  yet  I  must  state 
that  I  treated  in  like  manner  (with  the  matico) 
every  case  of  this  malignant  malady  that  came 
under  my  care,  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  I 
report  its  proving  successful  in  every  instance. 

Two  cases  of  wounds  came  under  my  care. 

Mr.J.  Coune. — This  man  received,  by  accident, 
a  severe  wound  from  a  large  iron  wheel  falling, 
the  edge  of  which  divided  the  scalp  on  the  lower 
and  front  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  dividing 
a  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  which  caused  a 
profuse  and  alarming  hemorrhage  ;  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel  was  so  visible  that  no  trouble  could 
have  attended  the  taking  of  it  up,  but  it  was  too 
good  a  case  to  allow  to  pass  without  giving  a  trial 
to  the  matico  ;  and  accordingly  I  applied  a  piece 
of  a  leaf  (a)  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and 
pressed  it  closely  for  some  time;  on  removing  my 
finger,  I  found  the  bleeding  was  arrested;  I  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  before  I  dressed  or  ban¬ 
daged  it,  no  bleeding  took  place,  and  in  nine  days 
the  wound  was  healed  and  the  man  returned  to  his 
work  as  a  blacksmith. 

Mrs.  Murser. — This  woman  accidently  received 
a  wound  on  the  thick  part  of  the  thumb,  two 
inches  long;  when  she  came  to  me  the  wound  was 
bleeding  most  profusely  from  two  small  arteries, 
which  I  could  very  easily  have  taken  up,  but,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  give  the  matico  another  trial,  I  im¬ 
mediately  applied  a  piece  of  a  leaf  (a),  which 
covered  the  mouths  of  both  vessels,  and,  pressing 
the  edges  of  the  wound  on  the  leaf  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  the  hemorrhage  ceased ;  I  then  put  a  strap 
of  adhesive  plaster  round  the  hand  and  wound, 
leaving  the  piece  of  matico  in  the  wound.  On  the 
fourth  day  I  opened  it,  when  I  found  the  piece  of 
leaf  detached,  and  the  wound  uniting  generally; 
on  the  ninth  day  it  was  completely  healed,  and 
now  (three  weeks  since)  it  continues  so,  without 
any  inconvenience. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue 
to  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  using  the 
matico,  and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  com¬ 
municating  my  observations,  with  sanguine  hopes 
that  this  Peruvian  styptic  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  and  valuable  remedy  in  our  army  hospitals. 


(a)  I  must  particularly  mention  that  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  is  the  part  to  be  applied  to  the 
bleeding  vessel. 
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Sir, — In  reference  to  the  above,  and  to  iny  U  tter 
of  last  week  re’ative  thereto,  I  have  now  to.  inform  I 
you  that  an  amicable  arrangement  has  since  taken 
place  at  a  public  meeting,  on  a  suggestion  by  Dr. 
Christison,  approved  of  by  the  contributors  to  tho 
Infirmary,  and  agreed  to  by  Professor. Sy me,  ♦‘That 
no  physician’s  clerk,  or  turgeon’s  clerk,  shall 
receive  from  the  managers  a  certificate  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  services,  unless  he  slinll  huTO' pro¬ 
duced  monthly,  during  the,  whole  period  of  hi.s 
services,  an  attestation  by  the  medical  officer 
under  whom  he  has  acted,  signed  on  ilielast  day  of 
every  month,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  duties  oi  .tligiitfice,  juciuding  the.  kt-eping 
of  the  case-buoks,  have  been, discharged.  toJiis,  (the 
superior  medical  officer’s)  .saj,isfac,tiou,  and  t(t  the 
credit  of  the  hospital.”  .  ,  ^ 

On  this,  after.nne.or  two  individual.s  had  spoken, 
Lord  Ivory  remarked,  that,  ,whgn  this  difference 
originated,  there  was  a  certificate,  from  week  to 
week  (insisted  on  by  the  managers),, reports  of  the 
eases  were  drawn  up  by  the  clerks,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  character  of  Professpr  Ay  me  was  pledged  to 
all  these  reports  being  correct.  Now,  they  must 
observe,  that  was  very  different  fro.m  what  was  now 
proposed.  It  was  a.  very-  different  thing  to  call 
upon  a  practical  man  to  adopt,  as  his  own,  tlie 
statements  made  by  another,  and  to  anthenticate, 
by  his  signature,  facts  which  took  place  daring  tho 
twenty-three  hours  of  his  absence,  as  if  they  ac¬ 
tually  had  occurred  under  his  own  view.  Tiiis  was 
what  no  man  antbenticating  a  matter  of  fact 
would  consent  to.  It  was  now,  therefore,  pro¬ 
posed,  that  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period,  the  medi¬ 
cal  officers  ensure'  the  accuracy  of  the  clerk,  by 
giving  a  certificate  that  the  chrk,  in  that  respect, 
as  in  every  other,  hud  given  satisfaction  to  the 
practitioners,  which  certificate  was  understood 
to  be  one  of  belief,  and  not  of  fact.  He  would 
have  the  managers  to  pause  before  they  considered 
it  as  held  that  a  practitioner,  in  adopting  this  reso¬ 
lution  of  Dr.  Christison,  w, as  adopting  Hie  previous 
regulation,  that  the  certificate  was  to  be  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  fact,  and  not  a  certificate  of  belief.  He 
sincerely  hoped  that  it  would  be  in  this  sense,  and 
in  no  other,  that  the  matter  would  be  understood. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  Janies  Gibson  Craig 
and  others,  it  was  agreed  that  the  contributors  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  arrangement.  And  thus  terminakd 
this  affair,  after  nearly  two  years’  angry  discussion. 
The  managers,  we  dare  say,  .are  thoroughly  glad  at 
having  now  got  this  matter  off  their  hands ;  and 
the  public,  as  well  as  the  profession,  will  not  be 
dissatisfied  with  an  arrangement  which  puts  an  end 
to  the  appearanca,  ‘at  least,  of  an  unseemly  coer¬ 
cion  on  the  part  of  annuuUy  elected  managers 
— as  yet  without  any  cause  shown— and  which  had 
well-nigh  deprived  a  public, institution  of  an  able 
surgeon,  and  disgusted  not  a  few  with  ,the  total 
disregard  shown  towards  tire  feelings  of  men  de¬ 
serving  far  otherwise  at  the  bands  of  the  public. 

For  the  profession  in  goiural,  and  hospital  sur- 
^ons  in  particular,  we  conceive  them  not  a  little 
indebted  to  Professor  Synie  for  the  example  shown 
on  the  present  occasion. 

An  Old  Infirmary  Pupil. 

Banks  of  Lochlevcn,  Jan.  23. 


,£From  tlie  Scotsman,  Jan.  13.] 

We  publish  tlie  following  letter  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Syme: — 

TO  IHE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  TUB  ROYAL 
INFIRMARY. 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — As  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  newspaptr  report^-that 
the  grounds  of  my  objection  to  doequet  cases  kept 
by  clerks  in  the  hospital  were  .d.xplainsd  at  the 
.general  court  of  contributors  to  the  Royal  Infir¬ 
mary,  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  coitsidcTatiou  the 
following  statement : — 

The  record  of  a  surgical  case  comprises  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  condition  requiring  relief,  and  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
it,  together  with  reports  as  to  the  ej^ec^s  of  re¬ 
medial  treatment.  In  most  of  the  cases  resulting 
from  external  violence,  which  consfitute  a  large 


I  proportion  of  hospital  surgical  practice,  it  is^only 
‘  when  the  patient  first  comes  under  observation 
{  that  Hie  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury 
j  cun  be  ascertained.  For  instance,  when  a  fractured 
j  limb  is  brought  to  the  liospitali  itis  only  tliepersDn 
who  examines  it.Rt  the  time  and  applies  the  requi- 
sito-bandagc.s  who  ouglirt  to  know  for  certain  that 
the  bone  is  broken,  and  the  part  where  itisibrokenJ 
I  say  ought  to  know  ;  biicause  any  Subsequent  exa¬ 
mination  could  not  he  marie  wklioat  causing  pain, 
wliicli  niighthave  been  avoided,  and  .would  tend  to 
delay  the  healing  process,  Besides  exposing  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  the  risk'of  more  serious  eons  quenoes.  In 
the  progress,  too,  of  many  surgical  cases,  changes 
are  apt  to  lakeydace  not  only  tram  day  -to  clay;  but 
from  hour  to  hour;  and,  as  they  often  atiinit  ofbeing 
recognised  only  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
must -generally  rest  upon  the  authority,  of  him  who 
has  an  opj  ortuiiityiof  witnesaing  tfaewa  ;.tliat,is,  the 
clerk  appointed  by  the  managers,  to  whom,  in 
their  own  words,  the  surgeon intrusts,  for  twenty- 
three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  important 
and  responsible  duty  of  attending  to  the  treatment 
of  his  patients.” 

But  ill  many  cases  the  previous  history  is  of  even 
more  cousequenee  than  the  detail  of  existing  eir- 
cnmstancGs.  Thus,  there  is  at  present  under  my 
care  in  the  hospital  a  woman  suffering  from  what  is 
called  an  iinenrism,  caused  by  the  wound  of  a  large 
artery  below  the  knee.  It  ks.of  great  importance, 
with  a  view  to  determining  a  disputed  point  in  sur¬ 
gical  practice,  that  the  precise  way  in  which  this 
wound  was  inflicted  should  he  ascertained.  My 
clerk  has  written  a  “  history,”  which  he  believes  to  be 
correct,  though  quite  at  variance  with  the  patient’s 
statement ;  and  I  delay  forming  a  decided  opinion 
until  further  information  is  obtained.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  I  were  to  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion,  and 
that  the  case  were  to  be  published,  or  become  the 
suliject  of  judicial  investigation- —the  case-book 
having  been  doequeted  weekly  according  to  rule,  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  to  commit  to  the  press,  or 
state  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  different  explanation 
from  that  wliich  I  liad  certified  to  be  correct.  At 
the  same  time,  with  all  deference  to  the  legal  au- 
thoiity  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  addressed 
you  on  the  late  occasion  in  defence  of  the  managers, 
I  venture  to  assert  that  the  hospital  journals  never 
were,  and,  liowever  carefully  doequeted,  never  could 
be,  admdted  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  They 
are  merely  to  be  regarded  as  notes  for  refreshing 
the  memory  of  practitioners  concerned  in  treating 
the  patients ;  and  accordingly,  in  all  ho9pital.=,have 
hitherto  been  intrusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  me¬ 
dical  officers. 

The  summation  of  figures,  when  completed,  must 
be  either  nght  or  joro?)y,.and  ad  mits  of  being  verified 
beyond  the  ptossibility  of  question.  But  the  cases  of 
ajournul,  consi.stiug  as  they  do  of  opinions,  hear.say 
reports,  and  observations,  of  which  the  value  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  their  author, 
do  not  admit  of  any  such  authentication.  Indeed, 
to  illustrate  the  futility  of  attempting  this,  Isliowcd 
the  managers  that  one  of  their  clerks  had  inter¬ 
polated  reports  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,  a  month 
after  the  journal  had  been  doequeted  by  his  pirin- 
cipal. 

:The  “docquet,”aecordiiigly,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
.po  precedent  or  parallel  in  any  other  hospital  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  was 
never  enacted  until  the  18lh  of  March,  1844.  The 
regulation  then  passed  required  a  weekly  expression 
of  opiujou  “  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cases 
have  bpen  kept.”  Xo.this  I  objected,  that,  if  disap¬ 
probation  happeued  to  be  deserved,  its  public  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  way  pr'np'osed  would  tend  to  disturb 
the.  good  uiiderstandirig  and  mutual  confidence 
.essential  for  .'the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  by 
,  a  iiop-residcnt  surgeon  and  a  residetit  assistant. 
.The  .maniigerstfen  expressed  their  wMTmgness  do 
'bo,  satisfied  vi-i^h  auihenHciitiDn,  atid  to  thispro- 
‘  ppsaf.rju^aih  bisected,  oh  tlie  groiind  of  its  being 
inconsistent  ■d'ilVthy  fiigaTd  fbYtfuth'  to  certify  tlie 
accuracy  of'esscs  kept' by  any  other  person  than 
hif 'self.  The  SenatoS  Academicusj  in  reply  to- a 
ciimmuhibatlon' froth  the- managers,  then  advised 
me  to  complyso  far  as  phssible  with  the  regulation, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  I  resolved  fo  dictate  tl’e  sub¬ 
jects  of  my  doequet ;  hut,  as  this  of  course  would 


effect.aioomplete  revolution,  in  the  system  of  keep¬ 
ing  cases,  I  expressed  iny  intention  upon  the  first 
;  page  of  a  new  journal,  which  was  laid  upon  the 
naunagers’  .table  at  tlieir  next  and  each  succeeding 
weekly  meeting.  Eighteen  months  having  elapsed 
without  any  remark  on  their  jrart,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  request  Hiat  they  would  compare  the  fruits 
of  tlie  old  and  new  system.,  by. examining  one  of  the 
hooks  .kept  in  ray  department  previous  to  the 
doequet  regulation,  a  model  of  fulness  and  regu¬ 
larity,  ^'*d  another  written  from  my  dictation, 
necessarily  hurried  and  meagre,  in  const  quence  of 
the  various  engrossing  cares  attendant  upon  an 
hospital  visit.  The  result  of  this  comparison,  proving 
very  disadvantageous  to  the  new  system,  was  at¬ 
tributed  not  to  its  injurious  influence,  but  to  a 
want  of  good  faith  on  my  part  in  carry  ing  the  plan 
into  effect. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that,  since  the  new 
system  was  introduced,  tiiere  has  been  a  marked 
deterioration  of  the  journals  in  other  departments 
of  tlie  hospital,  and,  as  to  Hie  imperfections  of  my 
own  cases,  I  can  only  repeat,  that,  by  insisting 
upon  tlie  doequet,  “  the  managers  placed  me  in  a 
piisition  .  which  necessarily'  subjected  me  to  their 
censure,  unless  I  forfeited  my  self-respect  by  doing 
what  I  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  conscientious 
regard 'for  truth,” 

It  was  stated  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  that-eveu  in  the  Medical  Clinical  'Wards, 
w’aere  the  clerks  are  entirely,  under  the  control  of 
the  pliysician,  with  whom;  the  power  both  of  their 
appointment  and  dismissal  rests,  and  where  the 
ca.ses  consist  chiefly  of  details  as  to  symptoms 
falling  within  his  own  coguixance,  hs  has  not  been 
able  to  doequet  the  journal  without  “  a  mental 
reservation,”  How  far  the  mauageis  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  are  warranted  to  enjoin  upon  their 
medical  officers  a  duty  which  so  much  more  in  my 
case  could  not  be  discharged  without  affording  the 
students  of  a  liberal  profession  the  dangerous  lesson 
of  systematically  tampering  with  tru'ffi,  Heave  the 
contributors  to  determine. 

When  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery 
(1833),  I  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Surgical 
Ho.spital  independent  of  the  Roy  al  Infirrnary.  It 
had  existed  for  four  years  with  progressive^  pros¬ 
perity  ;  more  important  cases  were  treated  in  it  than 
in  tlie  Infirmary  ;  and  the  amount  received  from 
contributors  had  nearly  approached  that  derived 
from  a  similar  source  for  tlie  old  institution.  The 
Senatus  Academicus  had  given  their  sanction  for 
my  lectures  being  delivered  in  this  hospital,  when 
the  managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary'  offered  a 
certain  number  of  beds  for  the  accommodation  of 
my  cases,  with  the  prospect — I  am  sorry  to  say  not 
fulfilled— of  future  increase,  and  thus  induced  me 
not  only  to  relieve  them  from  the  formidable  rival 
which  had  sprung  up  at  the  door,  but  to  carry  with 
me  to  the  Infirmary  a  laige  class  of  students,  who, 
in  order  to  attend  my  lectures,  had  in  the  first  place 
to  pay  a  fee  for  admission  to  that  establishment. 
For,  while  many  ofmy  colleagues,  as  the  professors 
of  Botany,  Anatomy,  and  Natural  History,  have  the 
most  ample  and  complete  provision  ot  what  is 
requsite  for  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  supplied 
to  them  at  the  public  expense,  I  am  in  a  position 
which  prevents  any  gentleman  from  attending  my 
lectures  until  he  has  paid  £5  Ss.  to  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  As  it  is  the  character  of  the 
clinical  instruction  which  determines  the  reputation 
of  all  the  great  contiuental  schools  of  medicine,  I 
am  naturally  desirous  to  do  whatever  may  be  in  my 
power  to  attract  students  to  EHnburgh.  But 
under  present  circumstances  it  is  very  plain  that 
few  gentlemen,  except  those  who  commenced  their 
Studies  here,  will  be  induced  to  enter  my  class, 
since  they  could  not  do  so,  even  for  three  months, 
without  paying  the  hospital  fee  for  a  whole  yeOT. 
How  far  the  managers  are  warranted  to  deprive 
me  of  the  means  of  teaching,  even  upon  these  tin- 
favourable  terms,  on  the  ground  of  my  resistance 
to  a  regulation  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  ot 
my  connection  with  the  hospital  which  was  esta- 
lislied  without  my  concurrence— which  direct^  in¬ 
terferes  witli  the  dUcharge  of  my  professional  duties 
—which,  so  farns  I  am  aware,  has  no  precedent  or 
parallel— and  which  I  have  distinctly  declared  to 
be  inconsistent  with  my  sincere  conviction  of  what 
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]b  dae  to  conscientious  regard  for  truth — is  another 
question  wliich  I  leave  the  contributors  to  decide. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
JA.MB6  Syme, 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
and  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  In  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 


PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


:fFrance. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
fleeting  of  Feb.  8;  M.  Brongniart  in  the  Chair. 

ETHEREAL  INHALATIONS. 

M.  Leroy  d’Etiolles  stated,  in  a  written  eommu- 
nication,  that  he  had  employed  with  success  the 
new  method  in  several  cases  of  lithontriptic  opera¬ 
tion.  Contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder  is,  it  would  appear,  prevented  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  inhalation. 

M.  Flourens  read  an  account  of  some  e.xperiments 
he  had  made  with  reference  to  this  subject.  The 
spinal  chord  was  uncovered  in  several  animals 
placed  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  that  organ 
remained  insensible  throughoat  the  operations. 

M.  Roux  regretted  the  improvement  which  sur¬ 
geons  and  mechanicians  were  attempting  to  make 
in  Jackson’s  apparatus,  by  endeavouring  to  render 
it  more  portable.  They  only  succeeded  in  making 
useless  playthings  :  the  capacity  of  the  phial  should 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  instruments  at  present 
before  the  academy.  M.  Roux,  in  rising,  had  also 
the  intention  to  obtain  from  AI,  Magendie  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  some  expressions  containud  in  an 
article  the  learned  member  had  sent  to  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  M.  Magendie  had  said  that 
“  deplorable  accidents  had  occurred  from  the  use 
of  ether.”  M.  Roux  knew,  for  his  part,  of  no  such 
accidents ;  and  M.  Magendie  would,  doubtless,  con¬ 
sider  it  his  duty  to  mention  those  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge. 

M.  Magendie  had  seen  a  great  many  persons 
who,  after  the  inhalation  of  ether,  had  suffered 
from  intense  headache.  Some  operations  performed 
in  the  state  of  unconsciousness  produced  by  the 
ether  had  been  excessively  painful ;  delirium  had 
also  been  observed.  M.  Magendie  did  not  deny  that 
pleasant  sensations  were  occasionally  experienced. 
He  had  seen  a  woman  who,  after  two  minutes’  in¬ 
spiration,  e.xpres8ed  pain  by  tears  and  cries;  but 
she  gradually  fell  into  an  extremely  agreeable 
state,  indeed,  far  too  agreeable  to  be  detailed  in  the 
presence  of  so  numerous  and  so  serious  a  meetino- 
as  the  present.  M.  Magendie  would  mention  a 
case  ;  it  was  that  of  a  man  who.'came  to  the  hospital 
for  the  purpose  of  having  enlarged  tonsils  removed 
by  an  operation,  which  is  generally  of  so  simple  a 
nature  that  the  patient  can  walk  home  after  it  has 
been  performed.  The  man  inhaled  ether  :  blood 
passed  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and  cyanosis 
followed,  attended  with  cries  and  syncope;  the 
patient  was  detained  forty-eight  hours  in  the  hos¬ 
pital;  and  M.  Magendie  would  ask,  what  benefit 
he  had  derived  from  the  new  system  ? 

M.  Velpeau,  in  reply,  said  that  a  case  of  death 
had  been  recorded  :  it  was  that  of  a  woman  who 
had  inhaled  the  ether.  After  operation  she  pre¬ 
sented  nervous  symptoms,  and  erysipelas :  she  died. 
But  surely  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  ether.  No 
one  had  ever  asserted  that  the  inhalation  prevented 
the  accidental  consequences  of  operations.  The 
case  of  excision  of  the  tonsils  was  one  which  be¬ 
longed  to  M.  Velpeau  himself.  The  patient  was 
never  in  any  danger,  and  had  not  even  any  febrile 
excitement.  Syncope  had,  it  was  very  true,  oc¬ 
curred,  but  that  accident  might  have  been  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  any  other  operation  performed  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Feb.  d  •,  M.  Begin  in  the  Chair. 

INHALATION  OP  ETHER. 

M.  Cloquet  presented  a  new  apparatus  of  his  own 
invention. 


M.  Gerdy  observed  that  in  several  persons 
the  inhalation  had  produced  a  headache  of 
several  ilays’  doration;  and  mentioned  a  case  of 
^L  Jobert,  In  which  death  had  followed  the  inha¬ 
lation,  and  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to  have  been 
produced  by  it.  M.  Gerdy  added,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  carry  its  effects  as  far  as  sleep;  and 
inquired  if  It  would  not  be  possible  to  prevent  pain 
during  operations,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  various 
narcotics  contained  in  the  matef'ia  medica  l 

M.  Amussat  laid  before  the  academy  the  results 
of  his  experiments  on  animals.  He  stated  that 
during  inhalation,  when  insensibility  was  produced, 
the  arterial  blood  became  quite  dark,  and  resumed 
its  florid  colour  when  the  unconsciousness  was  dis¬ 
pelled.  In  animals  who  bad  died  during  inhala¬ 
tion  the  blood  was  found  of  the  same  colour  in  the 
heart,  veins,  and  arteries.  In  a  rabbit,  rendered 
insensible  by  the  inhalation,  a  lighted  match  was 
approached  to  the  nostrils,  and  no  inflammation  or 
explosion  of  the  gases  took  place.  The  anatomical 
alterations  observed  in  the  animals  who  were  killed 
by  the  inhalation  were,  elistention  of  the  heart  from 
accumulation  of  dark  blood  in  all  its  cavities  ;  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys ;  the  spleen 
remained  natural,  and  the  brain  betrayed  signs  of 
hyperemia  in  some  cases.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
always  appeared  to  M.  Amussat  to  be  diminished 
in  quantity.  M.  Amussat  then  mentioned  three 
cases  in  which  he  had  operated  on  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  during  ethereal  intoxication. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  half-past  five. 


PARISIAN  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  of  Feb.  \0-,  Dr.  Siirimpton  in  the  Chair. 

Mercurial  Applic.4.tions  in  Smallpox. — 
Dr.  Olliffe  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  recom¬ 
mended  strongly  the  application  of  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pitting 
after  variolic  eruptions.  Dr.  Olliffe  recorded  an 
interesting  case  in  support  of  his  opinions. 

Effects  of  Cold  on  the  Human  Svstem. — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  a  column  of 
2,800  men  left  Constantina  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  some  rebellious  Arab  tribes.  Dr.  Shrimp- 
ton  was  the  surgeon  of  this  small  army,  which 
suffered  more  from  the  effects  of  cold  than  from  the 
enemy’s  fire.  It  was  an  account  of  the  facts  ob¬ 
served  which  Dr,  Sbrimpton  now  laid  before  the 
society.  The  effects  of  the  cold  had  been  so  severely 
felt  by  the  men  that  118  died  from  a  few  hours’  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  temperature  of  28°  Fahrenheit :  Dr. 
Shrimpton  did  not  think  that  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  was  the  true  cause  of  its  injurious  effects,  but 
its  state  of  dryness  or  moisture.  In  illustration, 
the  essayist  compared'  the  celebrated  retreat  of 
Moscow,  during  which  the  temperature  varied  from 
+  4°  to  —  22°  Fahrenheit  ( — 20°  to  —  30° Cent.); 
the  army  being  exposed  to  its  influence  during  six 
weeks,  and  still  a  notable  proportion  escaping.  With 
the  expedition  of  Bon-Habeb,  during  which  the 
thermometer  did  not  fall  below  25=  Fahrenheit  ( — 
2°  below  0  Cent.),  the  troops  beingexposed  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  losing  203  men  out  of  2,800,  whilst 
2,350  suffered  from  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia,  and 
the  remaining  242  were  incapacitated  during  three 
months  from  returning  to  active  service.  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  frightful  results  from  apparently 
inconsiderable  exposure,  it  was  necessary  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  in  Africa  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold 
had  been  sudden,  and  that  many  of  the  men  were 
under  the  weakening  influence  of  endemic  disease. 
The  victims  complained  neither  of  hunger  nor  of 
thirst.  The  vital  powers  gradually  diminished,  the 
secretions  were  suspended,  the  circulation  slackened, 
and,  reeling  as  if  intoxicated,  they  fell  and  expired 
without  a  struggle.  The  mode  of  action  of , cold  on 
the  living  body.  Dr.  Shrimpton  referred  to  asphyxia 
from  the  inability  of  the, lungs  to  continue  the 
performance  of  their  all-important  function';  and 
endeavoured,  by  consideration  of  thyi  local  effects  of 
cold  on  a  limited  part  of  our  organs,  to  throvv  some 
light  upon  its  general  action  on  the  body.  The 
nervous  influx  appears  tp  be  first  suspended,  arid 
the  result  is  an  immediate  change  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  functions  of  circulation,  secretion, 
and  nutrition.  In  an  interesting  pamphlet,  published 
a  short  time  previously  on  the  surgical  facts  con- 
riected  with  this  disastrous  expedition,  Dr.  Shrimp¬ 


ton  mentioned  the  results  of  his  operations  bn  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  eflfects  of  cold  Of  44 
cases  of  amputation,  one  only  terminated  fatally— a 
circumstance  sufficiently  eloquent  to  require  no 
commentary. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andral. 

The  natural  fluids  of  the  body — blood,  mucus, 
bile — are  also  internal  stimulants  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  results  of  morbid  secretion,  such  as  pus; 
of  pathological  products,  such  as  tubercle,  cancer, 
entozoa,  calculi,  &c.  The  virus  of  syphilis,  of 
smallpox,  measles,  &c. — that  great  unknown  of  an 
important  medical  problem — that  algebraical  x,the 
existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  although  we 
still  remain  ignorant  of  its  nature— the  morbid 
poison  by  which  these  various  diseases  are  pro¬ 
duced — is  also  an  internal  stimulant  of  a  special 
nature.  Innervation  is  also  a  source  of  internal 
excitation,  by  which  the  various  organs  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  functions  :  it 
is  also  the  cause  of  muscular  contraction.  With 
regard  to  that  property  possessed  by  certain  mus¬ 
cles  of  contracting  when  touched  with  a  stimulus, 
after  their  separation  from  the  body— a  property 
called  by  ll^Wer  muscular  irritability — the  power  of 
nervous  influence  over  it,  has  been  recently  proved 
by  interesting  experiments  due  to  Dr.  Longet. 
Muscular  irritability  has  been  shown  by  these  in¬ 
genious  researches  to  depend  on  the  nervous  twigs 
emanating  from  the  sympathetic  system,  and  from 
the  intervertebral  ganglia,  which  serve,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  keep  up  the  integrity  of  the  functions 
of  nutrition.  These  small  twigs  accompany  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  division 
of  thesenerves  which  seems  to  destroy  Hallerian  irri¬ 
tability.  The  nervous  system  regulating,  at  the  same 
time,  motion,  sensation,  and  nutrition,  it  follows 
that  three  varieties  of  internal  stimulation  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  influence.  Each  of  these  stimulations 
can  be  separately  modified  in  disease,  but  the 
isolated  modification  of  any  one  of  them  often 
brings  on  change  in  both  the  others;  thus,  para¬ 
lysis  of  motion  in  a  limb  not  unfrequently  brings 
on  in  the  same  limb  loss  of  sensation,  and  an  alter¬ 
ation  of  nutrition.  In  the  heart  we  find  increased 
motion  often  productive  of  exaggerated  nutrition; 
in  the  stomach  we  occasionally  meet  with  dyspep¬ 
sia,  resulting  from  mental  anxiety  ;  and  we  can 
often  trace  cancer  of  the  orifices  of  the  viscus  to 
the  original  modification  of  the  nervous  influence 
which  regulates  its  sensation. 

The  exercise  of  our  functions  not  unfrequently 
becomes  the  cause  of  internal  excitement.  Thought 
stimulates  the  brain  ;  our  feelings,  the  organs  of 
sense;  the  latter  also  become  sometimes  excited, 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  blunted  by  repeated 
use.  Digestion  produces  local  and  general  excite¬ 
ment;  the  simple  fact  of  the  introduction  of  nutri¬ 
ment  into  the  digestive  organs  causes  secretion  of 
saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile,  and  pancreatic  fluid  ;  it 
causes  blood  to  fill  the  gastric  and  intestinal  capil¬ 
laries,  and  stimulates  afterwards  the  skin,  heart, 
and  brain.  Not  only  does  digestion  throw  the 
excitability  of  the  system  into  play,  but  also  cir¬ 
culation,  respiration,  and  secretion,  and  those  exci¬ 
tations  which  during  health  are,  as  it  were,  unper- 
celved  and  productive  of  no  symptoms;  in  disease 
on  the  contrary,  they  cause  morbid  manifestations. 

The  chemical  phenomena,  which  are  continually 
in  a  state  of  activity  within  our  organs,  produce 
diserigageraents  of  heat,  and  are  also  internal 
sources,  of  excitement.  Thus,  both  within  and 
without  our  body,  numerous  causes  call  into  action 
the  aptitude  to  receive  impressions  which,  in  a 
more  or  less  lasting  manner, increase  the  activity  of 
the  vital  phenomena. 

These  causes  may  act  only  as  physiological  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  may  not  occasion  any  deviation  from 
health,  or,  becoming  pathological  stimuli  or  irri¬ 
tants,  produce  disease.  Internal  stimulants  pro¬ 
pagate  their  action  by  four  channels  from  the  part 
which  bore  their  first  impression,  to  the  rest 
of  the  system — 1,  continuity  of  tissue ;  2,  innerva¬ 
tion  ;  3,  sympathetic  action;  4,  the  circulation. 

Powers  opposite  to  those  we  have  enumerated 


t^nfl  to-diminish  excitability.  Some  are  negative, 
such  a?  fepoge,  loss  of  blood,  &:c.  j  others  are  positive, 
and,  like  moderate  cold,  diminish  excitability  in,  a 
direct  manner.  Tlie  excitability  of  our  solids  is 
in  direct  ratio  with  three  conditions,  viz.,  the 
quantity  of  blood  they  receive,  the  quantity  of  ner¬ 
vous  influence  allotted  to  them,  and  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  their  functional  action.  Several  curious 
facts  are  connected  with  the  history  of  excitability; 
thus,  it  would  seem  that  only  a  certain  and  limited 
amount  is  contained  in  our  system,  and  when  it  is 
called  into  one  particular  part,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  proportionately  withdrawn  from  the  others. 
Again,  when  excitation  is  produced  in  any  one 
region  of  the  body,  it  may,  according  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  either  increase  or  diminish  the  previously 
existing  excitement  of  another  organ ;  this  clinical 
fact  has  olten  been  noticed,  and  accounts  for  the 
difi'ercnccs  of  the  results  which  follow’,  in  va¬ 
rious  eases  of  acute  pulmonary  disease,  revul¬ 
sive  treatment.  A  third  important  remark,  wbicli 
arises  from  the  study  of  irritability,  is  the  following : 
•—if  an  endeavour  be  made  to  lower  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  any  part,  that  endeavour  may  likewise  be 
felt  by  the  remainder  of  the  system;  thus, baths  j 
not  only  diminish  over-excitement  of  the  skin,  but 
often  of  the  internal  viscera. 

We  now  come  to  the  study  of  the  morbid  in¬ 
crease  of  irritability,  viz.,  irritation. 

Irritation. — We  have  already  enumerated  the 
agents  by  w  hich  it  is  pioduced ;  let  us  at  once  pro¬ 
ceed  to  study  its  local  and  general  effects.  The 
former  may  be  referred  to  four  heads  : — 1,  dis¬ 
turbances  of  circulation  ;  2,  of  secretion  ;  3,  of  nu¬ 
trition;  and  4,  of  the  innervation  of  the  affected 
part:  each  of  which  may  e.xist  separately, or  be 
combined  with  all  or  any  of  the  others. 

1.  The  disturbances  of  the  circulation  of  a  part 
under  the  influence  of  local  irritation  may  pro¬ 
duce  hyperemia ;  and  its  results,  such  as  we  have 
on  a  former  occasion  explained,  or  true  inflamma¬ 
tion,  may  terminate  in  hemorrhage. 

2.  We  stated  that  the  secretions  of  the  irritated 
part  were  modified  ;  and  here  the  transition  from 
the  physiological  to  the  pathological  state  becomes 
obvious  ;  we  often,  in  health,  see  excitement  cause 
increased  secretion — saliva  flows  into  the  moutli, 
bile  into  the  duodenum,  under  the  influence  of 
healthy  excitement:  we  may  notice  the  hyper¬ 
secretion  of  gastric  mucus,  when  a  foreign  body, 
not  possessed  of  nutritious  properties,  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach;  and  of  gastric  juice  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  nutritious  matter.  Phenomena  of 
the  same  order  are  observed  in  disease:  a  particle 
of  sand  on  the  conjunctiva  causes  tears  to  flow, 
pyrethra  calls  saliva  to  the  mouth,  and  purgative 
substances  produce  a  discharge  of  intestinal  mucus. 
Here  we  observe  the  same  fact  re,produced  under 
various  forms  ;  but  this  is  not  all :  without  the 
interference  of  any  foreign  body,  spontaneous 
ophthalmia,  or  stomatitis,  causes  tears  and  saliva¬ 
tion,  inflaminalLoa  of  the  duodenum,  a  flow  of  bile. 
The  reverse  may  also  occur — f.  e.,  irritation  pf  a 
surface  may  occasion  a  diminution  of  the  secretions 
of  vicinous  glands;  stomatitis  often  at  first  pro¬ 
duces  dryness  of  mouth  and  duodenitis  icterus.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  communication  should 
exist  between  the  irritated  surface  and  the  secreting 
organs  ;  a  mustard  poultice  ou  the  leg  of  a  debili¬ 
tated  subject  will  readily  be  productive  of  oedema; 
and  in  the  same  class  of  persons,  particularly  in 
children,  leeches  have  sometimes  the  same  effect ; 
we  know  erysipelas  occasionally  causes  the  parts  it 
invades  to  assume  an  oedematous  appearance— a 
fact  which  we  must  not  forget  in  the  diagnosis  of 
simple  from  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  Xu  all  these 
casts  increased  secretion  has  been  preceded  by  evi¬ 
dent  congestion  ;  but  in  others  the  increased  secre¬ 
tion  is  positively  the  first  observable  syipptom  : 
perspiration,  mucus,  bile,  saliva,  serous  fluids — 
all  may  be  secreted  in  morbidly  increased  quanti¬ 
ties  without  any  apparent  congestion ;  these,  in¬ 
stances  are  infinitely  less  common  than  the  former, 
but  still  they  exist,  and  must  be  noticed.  All 
these  varieties  of  fluxes  are  called  active,  and  may, 
therefore,  aa  we  have  said,  result  from  congestion  in 
oca  dolciiti^  or  in  a  neighbouring  part,  or  without 
Ihe  previous  e-xistcnce  of  any  recognisable  conges¬ 
tion.  The  increased  secretion  may  outlive  the 
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hyperemia  from  which  it  has  proceeded — an  occur¬ 
rence  pecnlialy  remarkable  in  mucous  membranes. 
We  sometimes  see  the  flux  retaining  the  characters 
of  the  original  congestion  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we 
often  find  that  the  stinoiulation  gradually  disap¬ 
pears,  leaving  in  the  secreting  organs  the  habit  of 
separating  from  the  blood  a  larger  quantity  of 
elements :  thus,  as  the  increased  secretion  becomes  of 
longer  duration,  its  nature  is  modified,  and  a 
passive  condition  is  established  ;  and  that  flux, 
which  at  first  would  have  yielded  to  ouly  anti¬ 
phlogistic  measures,  now  imperiously  demands  the 
local  application  of  substances  of  a  more  or  less 
stimulant  nature. 

3.  The  nutrition  of  any  irritated  part  may  be 
also  modified  by  the  presence  of  irritation,  hence 
various  alterations  of  texture  and  the  possible  deve¬ 
lopment  of  accidental  productions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  prolonged  excitability  of  any  part 
may  occasion  all  accidental  products — rapid  altera¬ 
tions  of  nutrition  may  arise  from  over-excitement. 
The  softening  which  we  so  frequently  observe  after 
inflammation  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  asser¬ 
tion.  From  chronic  disease  the  alterations  of  nu¬ 
trition  are  even  more  common  than  in  acute 
maladies ;  the  disturbances  of  nutrition  may  show 
themselves  in  the  irritated  part  or  in  the  vicinous 
structures.  The  latter  case  is  not  uncommon — e.  g., 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  portions  of  the  heart, 
in  consequence  of  prolonged  stimulation  of  its 
lining  membrane  ;  the  same  thing  may  be  noticed 
in  all  organs  in  which  a  muscular  coat  exists,  liued 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  such  as  the  stomach, 
bladder,  and  colon.  The  various  accidental  pro¬ 
ducts  often  recognise  as  a  producing  cause  a  state 
of  congestion  of  the  part  they  occupy  ;  cancer  thus 
sometimes  follows  inflamn;ation  of  the  breast,  and 
bronchitis  frequently  precedes  tubercles.  It  may 
even  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
stimulation  of  any  part  may  cause  alterations  of 
nutrition  of  various  kinds,  and  especially  all  sorts 
of  accidental  products  ;  but  irritation  precedes,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  none  :  it  may  be  their  accidental  cause— 
the  first  agency  by  which  the  nutritive  movement 
has  been  modified ;  but  individual  predisposition 
to  cancer,  tubercle,  &c.,  is  the  indispensable  element, 
without  which  stimulation  ever  so  great  is  incapable 
of  producing  them.  Predisposition,  or  diathesis, 
and  accidental  irritation,  arc,  therefore,  the  two 
causes  to  which  their  development  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  ;  hence  a  double  practical  indication  where 
the  formation  of  a  morbid  product  is  apprehended 
— tubercle  for  instance — 1,  improvement  of  the 
patient’s  constitution  ;  and  2,  the  avoidance  of  all 
causes  of  stimulation. 

4.  In  some  cases  the  stimulation  of  innervation 
follows  or  accompanies  other  disorders,  but  it  may 
happen  that  innervation  may  be  alone  disturbed; 
nervous  irritation  is  therefore  clinically  separable 
from  all  other  forms  of  irritation.  Many  neuroses 
are  clearly  attributable  to  undue  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system.  Two  circumstauces  facilitate  the 
development  of  nervous  irritation  :  the  first  is  the 
natural  predominance  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the 
second  is  the  accidental  over-excitement  of  that 
system,  resulting  from  passions,  emotious,  intel¬ 
lectual  preoccupations,  ifec. 

In  many  cases  the  facility  with  which  undue 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system  is  produced,  is 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  weakness  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  This  debility  may  be  the  accidental  re¬ 
sult  of  extreme  muscular  fatigue,  of  abundant  he¬ 
morrhage,  of  excessive  venereal  indulgence,  or  of 
prolonged  disease  and  tedious  convalescence.  In 
all  these  instances,  a  predominance  of  the  nervous 
system  is,  established,  and  that  condition  which  has 
been  aptly  termed  “  the  neurosthenic  state.”  This 
nervous  irritation  shows  itself — 1,  by  local  symp¬ 
toms;  2,  by  the  establishment  of  the  neurosthenic 
state— a  division  which  leads  us  by  a  natural 
transition  to  inquire  into  the  general  accidents  re¬ 
sulting , from  irritation. 

Local  irritation  betrays  itself  in  the  whole  system 
by  a  universal  increase  of  excitability,  or  by  an 
apparent  decrease  of  this  property,  and  an 
oppression  of  the  vital  powers.  This  de¬ 
crease  may  be  real,  and  absolute  debility 
be  the  result  of  irritation— a  distinction  which 
is  practically  of  the  greatest  importance.  Irri¬ 


tations  of  one  part  may  also  occa.sion  over-ex¬ 
citement  of  another  part,  in  consequence  of  what  is 
called  the  “  law  qf  sympathy.”  Many  phenomena 
of  health  are  sympathetic;  the  expression  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  health  is  not  correct,  because  no  suffering 
is  present ;  we  prefer  the  term  of  synergy,  proposed 
by  Barthez,  reserving  the  word  sympathy  to  the 
phenomena  of  disease. 

In  sympathy,  it  is  in  particular,  excitability  which 
is  brought  into  play  ;  thus  disturbances  of  sensi¬ 
bility  are  frequently  observed,  e.g.,  headache  ia 
gastric  suffering.  The  intellectual  powers  may  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  same  manner  ;  in  acute  diseases  nothing 
is  more  frequent  than  delirium.  Some  organs  ex¬ 
ercise  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
production  of  mental  aberrations — the  stomach 
for  instance  ;  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  however,  that 
hypochondriasis  is  always  the  result  of  gastric 
disease,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  perfectly  true.  It 
is  a  sinprular  characteristic  of  chronic  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  liver  to  throw  the  mind  into  a 
state  of  despondency,  sometimes  leading  the  patient 
to  self-destruction ;  whereas  the  severest  diseases  of 
the  lungs  are  equally  remarkable,  by  the  sanguine 
hopes  the  sufferers  continue  to  entertain  up  to  their 
last  hour. 

The  uterus  is  an  organ  which  exercises  a  notable 
influence  on  the  intellect.  In  many  women,  at  the 
approach  of  menstruation,  changes  of  temper  and 
a  singularity  of  tastes  and  ideas  are  observed. 
Puerperal  mania, after  parturition,  is  also  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  suffering.  Spasms,  and  convulsions  in 
children,  are  disturbances  of  motility  which  sym¬ 
pathy  often  produces. 

The  nutritive  functions  are  likewise  frequently 
sympathetic  of  disease  in  one  organ  ;  during  cere¬ 
bral  affections,  during  pregnancy,  in  acute  or 
chronic  metritis,  in  maladies  of  the  kidneys,  in 
colica  nephritica,  vomiting  is  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence. 

In  the  respiratory  organs  sympathetic  symptoms 
are  observed  :  cough  and  dyspnoea,  for  instance. 
We  recollect  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  troubled 
with  most  distressing  dyspnoea,  which  we  could  not 
account  for  by  the  examination  of  the  thoracic 
organs;  the  cause  was  accidentally  detected  :  it 
was  the  presence  of  tapeworm  in  the  intestines; 
the  taenia  was  expelled  and  the  patient  cuied. 

The  circulation  presents  numerous  and  varied 
sympathetic  phenomena.  The  two  e.xtremities  of 
the  circulatory  apparatus  are  their  seat.  Tims  we 
find  syncope  or  palpitation  consequent  upon  ex¬ 
aggeration  or  arrest  of  the  motions  of  the  lieart. 
In  the  capillaries,  congestion,  hyperemia,  or  he¬ 
morrhage  may  appear  sympathetically.  The  arteries 
and  veins  present  no  symptoms  of  the  sort. 

The  organs  of  secretion  are  the  seat  of  increased 
or  suspended  action  from  sympathy.  This  we 
notice  in  the  salivary,  urinary,  or  chylopioitic 
glands. 

The  phenomena  caused  by  sympathy  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  much  exaggerated,  and  the  gradual  ad¬ 
vance  of  medical  science  has  much  contributed  to 
diminish  their  number.  Some  of  the  symptoms 
coincident  with  disease  are  referrible  to  its  pro¬ 
ducing  cause :  e.  y.,  the  peteebise,  sudamina,  &:c., 
of  typhoid  fever  are  not  by  any  means  sympathetic 
of  the  intestinal  alteration,  but  depend  upon  that 
cause  which  produced  the  malady.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  in 
rheumatism,  ot  intestinal  ulceration  in  phthisis,  of 
blindnesss  in  meningitis,  none  of  which  are  sympa¬ 
thetic.  In  Bichat’s  “  General  Anatomy”  we  find 
that  he  attributes  to  sympathetic  debility  of  the 
cellular  tissue  the  oedema  which  occurs  at  the  close 
of  chronic  disease ;  this  explanation  cannot,  now- 
a-days,  be  accepted,  and  Bichat  himself  would  not 
now  propose  it;  the  oedematous  swelling  of  the 
limbs  in  chronic  maladies  must  be  relerred  to 
mechanical  obstacles  existing  in  the  veins  to  the 
return  of  blood  to  the  heart.  The  abscesses  ob¬ 
served  in  the  liver,  after  injuries  of  the  head,  were, 
not  very  long  since,  attributed  to  sympathy.  The 
history  of  phlebitis  and  purulent  matastasis  has 
removed  this  error  and  pointed  out  the  real  cause 
External  strabismus  is  attended  with  dropping  o. 
the  lid,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  dimness  o 
vision.  The  latter  symptons  are  not  sympathetic ; 
anatomy  explains  them  by  the  anastomotic  com- 
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municatioiis  of  the  said  pair  of  nerves  with  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion. 

Sympathetic  phenomena  must  be  studied  in  their 
connection  with  the  original  suffering.  They  gene¬ 
rally  follow  the  latter,  but  may  appear  almost 
simultaneously,  or  even  seem  to  precede  the  malady 
by  which  they  are  produced.  Often  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  symptom  is  more  marked  than  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  primary  lesion, and  conceal  them  by 
their  intensity.  In  the  adult,  meningitis  is  almost 
constantly  preceded  by  headache,  and  sympathetic 
vomiting  appears  only  later;  but  in  children, 
vomiting  is  often  prior  to  any  of  the  patlmgnomonic 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  sympathetic  phe¬ 
nomena  may  be  continuous  or  periodical;  they 
may  be  inferior,  equal,  or  superior  in  intensity  to 
the  primary  symptoms;  and  their  cessation  may  be 
prior,  simultaneous  with,  or  subsequent  to,th(’se  of 
the  original  malady,  persisting  after  the  disease 
which  they  at  first  coincided  with  has  disappeared. 
Sympathetic  sufferings  cause  at  first  only  dynamic 
disturbance,  and  may  at  a  later  period  be  con¬ 
nected  with  organic  disorder. 

The  number,  nature,  and  seat  of  sympathies, 
vary  with  each  individual:  infancy  is  remarkable 
for  the  energy  and  number  of  its  sympathetic 
symptoms ;  hence,  in  childhood,  all  irritations, 
even  slight,  may  be  productive  of  serious  appear¬ 
ances,  and  local  diseases  more  easily  become  gene¬ 
ralized  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  The  brain 
is  the  most  frtquent  seat  of  sympatliies  iii  child¬ 
hood  ;  few  acute  diseases  of  infancy  are  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  convulsions  or  coma — a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  what  is  erro¬ 
neously  supposed  to  be  cerebral  inflammation. 
In  the  aged,  we  find  but  few  sympathies  ;  the  same 
disease,  therefore,  at  the  two  extremities  of  life, 
shows  itself  with  widely  difl’erent  characters.  In 
old  age,  it  is  more  simple,  more  easily  localized, 
more  readily  diagnosed :  still  an  adynamic  form 
sets  in  with  facility,  and  may  conceal  the  progress 
of  local  damage — a  fact  ofien  noticed  in  the  pneu¬ 
monia  of  persons  at  an  ad  vanes  d  age. 

Sympathies  are  generally  more  numerous  and 
more  easy  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex.  This  i 
depends  upon  the  uterus  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  on  | 
the  other  upon  the  greater  vivacity  of  irnpressie  ns  on  [ 
the  nervous  system  of  women.  Tlie  diseases  of  j 
W'omen  are  more  complicated,  less  easily  localized,  j 
and  their  diagnosis  is  more  diflicult,  than  the  ma-  ■ 
ladies  of  men.  ' 

Temperaments  also  cause  great  variety  in  the 
nature,  seat,  or  energy  of  sympathy.  Inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  frequently  accompanies  the  maladies  of 
persons  of  a  sanguineous  temperament ;  an  easy 
predominance  of  nervous  symptoms,  greater  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  ])ain,  the  ready  production  of  de¬ 
lirium,  are  chiefly  observed  in  nervous  persons;  in 
lymphatic  patients  the  sympathiis  are  very  dull, 
and  ill  the  bilious  constitution  special  sympathies 
are  likewise  observed. 

Idiosyncrasy  also  causes  sympathies  to  vary  con¬ 
siderably  ;  hence  two  diseases  of  the  same  scat, 
nature,  and  intensity,  are  never  absolutely  similar 
to  cttch  other,  and  hence  may  be  inferred  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  reading  a  dircase  in  its  various 
symptoms,  by  the  inspection  of  the  anatomical 
alterations  observed  on  a  dead  subject. 

D.  M'Carthy,  D.M.P. 


Cholera. — The  cholera  has  reappeared,  in 
the  Hedjas  as  far  as  Aden,  with  such  intensity 
to  have  destroyed  more  than  fifteen  thousi 
persons  in  a  few  days  in  the  neighbourhooc 
Mecca.  Latterly,  the  disease  has  lost  some  of 
force,  but  it  is  extending  towards  the  south. 
alarm  from  this  news  was  very  great  at  Suez,  i 
even  at  Cairo,  but  the  rumours  were  strengthei 
by  more  positive  news  on  the  15th. 
spared  up  to  the  15lh  of  December.  The  Pacha 
ordered  a  sanitary  cordon  to  be  established  aroi 
Suez.  Accounts  received  from  Armenia  anuou 
that  cholera  has  appeared  among  the  Russian  tro 
of  the  cordon  established  on  the  shores  of 
Caspian,  and  that  it  has  commenced  some  rava 
among  them.  From  thence  it  lias  passed  to 
north  west  of  the  same  sea  to  Salgan  and  L 
keraii,  the  inhabitants  of  which  towns  are  chi 


Tartars.  Many  Cossacks,  guards  of  the  Persian  1 
frontier,  have  succumbed  to  the  pestilence.  The  I 
same  letter  states  that  towards  the  end  of  August 
the  disease  reached  Reclit,  a  Persian  town  in  the 
province  of  Guilan.  All  the  west  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  from  Bakou  to  Astracan,  is  in  a  far  from 
satisfactory  condition.  Usually  the  clioleia  makes 
its  approach  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea  and  ab¬ 
dominal  affections,  and  if  debilitated  persons  are 
attacked,  they  recover  with  extreme  difiiculty.  It 
still  devastates  Astarabad,  Teterau,  Recht,  and 
Ispahan.  Cases  have  occurred  at  Tiflis,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  able  have  left  the  town. 

Malignant  Fever. — The  Courrier  de  V Alsace 
gives  the  following  alarming  statement  : — “  The 
population  of  the  village  of  Bolwiller  is  suffering 
from  a  horrible  pest.  A  malignant  fever  carries 
death  with  it  through  this  locality,  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  ns  one  of  the  most  j 
heahhy  in  the  country.  Men  are  destroyed  as  in  i 
a  climate  attacked  by  the  plague  ;  the  houses  are 
filled  with  sick  ;  misery,  despair,  and  mourning, 
have  taken  possession  of  this  commune,  hitherto 
so  joyful.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  which 
death  has  not  occurred.  The  fever  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  malaria  from  the  pits  at  the 
sides  of  the  railway,  in  which  stagnant  water 
has  collected." — Tlie  Journal  de  Penigord  an¬ 
nounces  the  existence  of  a  similar  fever 
in  the  town  of  Nadaillac-le-Sec. — The  Phare 
des  Pyrmees  mentions  a  severe  form  of  fever 
as  raging  at  Lectoure.  The  disease  com¬ 
mences  with  violent  pain  in  the  head,  accom¬ 
panied  by  general  debility.  S  on  Rfter,  the  face 
is  covered  with  a  large  crop  of  pustules,  at  first 
red,  but  becoming  white.  These  pustules  extend, 
forming  a  continuous  ulcer,  which  discharges  pus 
in  great  abundance.  The  disease  is  extremely 
contagious ;  the  slightest  touch  suffices  to  com¬ 
municate  it. 

Dr,  Muynuk,  of  Gand,  has  recently  used  the 
narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  as  a  remedy  for 
pertussis.  He  recites  four  cases.  The  flowers  of 
the  narcissus  are  given  ia  powder,  in  doses  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  twice  in  the  day.  M. 
Dumont,  of  the  same  town,  announces  equally 
satisfactory  results  from  the  employ  of  the  mistle¬ 
toe  {viscion  album)  in  the  same  disease.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Dumont,  the  effects  of  the  mistletoe  are 
so  rapid  that  they  may  be  usually  observed  within 
twenty-four  hours.  If,  he  adds,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  no  good  effect  be  observed,  there  is  little  hope 
of  benefit  from  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Berg,  of  Viborg,  gives  the  history  of  a  case 
of  sciatica,  in  which  he  employed  the  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon  with  marked  benefit.  A 
peasant,  aged  forty-four,  who  had  suffered  from 
severe  sciatica  for  five  years,  with  commencing 
atrophy  of  the  limb,  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep, 
for  which  he  had  employed  a  host  of  remedies, 
had  recourse  to  the  use  of  bisuiphurct  of  carbon, 
both  internally  and  externally',  after  the  nielliod 
of  Wutzer.  He  was  cured  in  about  fifteen  days. 

An  analysis  of  lymph  has  tieen  recently'  made 
by  M.  Geiger,  of  Stuttgart.  Tiie  lymph  was  clear’ 
transpai-ent,  and  obtained  from  the  foot  of  a  dis¬ 
eased  horse.  It  gave  on  analysis — 
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This  lymph  differed  from  most  albuminous 
fluids  in  the  phenomena  produced  in  it  by  heat. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  coagulation  of  the 
albumen,  it  formed  pellicles  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  similar  to  those  on  boiled  milk,  and  in 
this  respect  resembled  caseine  rather  than  albu¬ 
men. 


Obituary. — M.  Dutrochet,  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  the  illustrious  discover  of  the  laws  of  cii- 
dosniosisaiid  exosmosis. — Baron  Pasquier,  Surgeon- 
in-Chief  of  the  Hopital  des  luvalides. 
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Meeting  of  Jan,  0;  R.  Adams,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hamilton  exhibited  a  jireparation  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  pathology  of  tumours  in  the  abdomen. 
The  subject  of  the  disease,  a  female,  aged  fifty,  was 
admitted  into  the  Richmond  Hospital.  Three 
weeks  before  adnli^sion,  and  eight  weiks  before 
death,  she  stated  that  her  health  had  been  perfectly 
good,  and  that  she  was  free  from  complaint  of  any 
kind  at  that  time.  She  was  seized  witli  symptoms 
wliich  she  herself  attributed  to  cold,  naincly,  head¬ 
ache,  shivering,  and  sickness  of  stomach,  and  then 
felt  a  painful  swelling  in  the  abdomen — a  hard 
tumour  the  size  of  a  closed  fist. 

On  admission  her  appearance  was  (haf  (>f  a  person 
for  some  time  afflicted  with  chronic  disease;  she 
was  thin,  of  a  slightly  sallow  complexion,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  great  anxiety  about  her  disease.  In  the 
abdomen  was  found  a  flat  tumour,  the  centre  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  umbilicus,  about  five  inches 
diameter,  nodulated  and  very  hard ;  it  was  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  sensitive  on  admission  that  a  very  -accurate 
examination  could  not  be  in-ade ;  but,  after  the  ex¬ 
cessive  tenderness  h-adbeen  removed  by  leeches  and 
a  blister,  the  tumour  was  found  to  lie  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  and  fi.xed,  and  its  boundaries  could  be 
traced  on  the  loft  side,  but  not  on  the  richt,  where 
ail  obscure  diffused  swelling  extended  into  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  in  the  course  of  the  ascending 
colon,  and  was  thought  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
real  tumour,  but  probably  caused  by  faeces  in  the 
intestine,  vvliich  turned  out  to  be  the  fact.  The 
tumour  was,  as  before  observed,  nodulated,  and  its 
superficies  equal  in  bulk  to  two  fists.  When  the 
patient  moved  about,  the  tuinour  only  moved  very 
partially  with  her;  it  was  moved  forward  with  a 
strong  pulsation  resembling  that  of  an  aneurism  ; 
but  there  was  no  lateral  distention ;  no  regular 
bruit  heard;  only  a  slight  Inntit  de  soufflet  was 
audible  upon  strong  pressure  with  the  stethoscope. 
She  felt  a  dragging,  darting  pain,  which  continued 
with  little  intermission  till  her  death. 

Any'  treatment  adopted  seemed  perfectly  useless. 
The  skill  became  of  the  deepest  jaundiced  hue,  but 
the  stools  were  dark-colourcti,  though  nothing  like 
inelmna  was  present.  Obstinate  Iiilious  vomiting 
then  ensued,  which  was  scarcely  relieved  by  any  of 
the  usual  remedies.  The  pain  in  the  tumour  in¬ 
creased,  and  after  delirium,  with  blindness,  for 
some  liour.a  previous  to  death,  she  gradually  sunk. 
During  the  patient’s  lifetime,  Mr.  Hamilton  said, 
no  decided  opinion  was  formed  respecting  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  tumour.  From  its  proximity  to  the 
surface,  he  thought  it  pTobable,  at  first,  that  it 
was  a  malignant  growth  frdm  the  ornentnm  ;  upon 
finding  it  press  so  deeply  into  the  abdomen,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that'motioii  or  position  did  not  affect  it, 
he  gave  up  that  idea.  He  then  thought  it  possible 
it  might  be  a  mesenteric  tumour.  Some  gentlemen 
who  saw  the  case  were  of  opinion,  that  from  its 
high  position  it  might  be  malignant  disease  of  the 
liver.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  con¬ 
cur;  he  still,  however,  remained  undecided  as  to  its 
real  nature. 

Examination  exhibited  a  curious  and  very  rare 
form  of  disease,  chiefly  of  the  duodenum,  at  its 
upper  portion,  commencing  immediately  beyond 
tlie  jiyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  consisted  of 
a  large  homogeneous  cancerous  mass,  engaging  the 
whole  structures  of  the  bowel ;  and  just  where  the 
duodenum  terminates  in  tlie  jejunum,  a  second 
growth  of  a  similar  character  was  beginning  to 
form,  the  coats  of  the  intestine  being  considerably 
thickened  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour;  another 
large  oval  patch  existed  in  the  colon,  the  diseased 
portions  of  the  bowels  being  evidently  affected  by 
what  is  called  lardaccous  cancer. 

It  was  now  seen,  Mr.  Hamilton  observed,  that 
the  jaundice  arose  from  obstruction  of  the  ductus 
communis  clioledochus;  the  duct  was  not  blocked  up, 
but  its  tube  was  compressed  by-  the  pres’sure  of  the 
diseased  mass.  The  gail-bladdcr  was  enormously 
distended  with  dark  bile,  and  some  effort  had  been 
made  by  nature  for  tlie  relief  of  this  obstruction  by 
oil  adhesion,  which  was  observed  to  have  com¬ 
menced  between  the  gall-bladder  and  ascending 
colon,  and  opposite  to  this  point  of  adhesion  a 
samll  ulcer  existed  iu  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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®all-bladder.  The  liver  was  very  dark- coloured, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  dark  bile.  The  pancreas  was  harder 
than  natural,  but  very  little  altered  as  to  size  ;  but 
its  right  extremity  cr  head  was  lostin  the  malignant 
mass  in  the  duodenum. 

Dr.  Hutton  exhibited  a  morbid  specimen  taken 
from  a  child,  aged  four  years,  who  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  an  extensive  scald.  She  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Richmond  Hospital  on  the  25th  of 
November  last,  with  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck, 
chest,  and  arms,  extensively  blistered  from  a  scald 
which  occurred  two  days  previously.  On  admis¬ 
sion  the  child  was  shivering,  with  cold  surfaces, 
quick  feeble  pulse,  and  a  degree  of  stupor.  Ex¬ 
ternal  warmth  being  applied,  and  diffusible  stimu¬ 
lants  administered,  some  reaction  took  place. 

Nov.  27.  The  bowels  were  confined.  A  dose  of 
castor  oil  produced  discharge,  at  first  of  a  green 
colour,  afterwards  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
tar.  She  now  seemed  to  improve  ;  a  considerable 
part  of  the  scald  became  covered  witli  new  cuticle, 
but  in  some  places  the  skin  was  ulcerated,  and  the 
ulcers  did  not  indicate  a  healthy  action.  There 
was  occasional  diarrhoea,  which  was  easily  con¬ 
trolled. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  thirteen  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  ciiild  began  to 
vomit  everything  she  took,  and  she  passed  blood 
by  stool ;  this  discharge  continued  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  ensuing  day,  and  on  tlie  next, 
Dec.  8,  she  died. 

Post-mortem, — In  making  the  examination, 
particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  the  latter  being  frequently  found 
by  Mr.  Curlitig,  of  London,  to  be  the  seat  of  ulcera¬ 
tion  in  fatal  cases  of  burn  and  scald.  Four  or  five 
ulcers  were  found  in  tlie  upper  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  and  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
head  of  the  pancreas,  one  of  the  ulcers — a  slight  one 
— was  seated  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus.  The  mucous  membrane 
around  the  ulcers  was  of  a  polished  red  colour. 
The  remainder  of  the  duodenum  was  free  from  any 
morbid  appearance,  as  was  also  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal.  At  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  near  tlie  oesophageal  opening,  there  was  a 
very  large  ulcer,  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  the  duodenum,  viz.,  having  deep  rounded  edges 
and  a  flat  surface.  The  stomacli,  near  its  lesser  cur¬ 
vature,  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm. 

Dr.  Hutton  looked  carefully  for  the  source  of 
the  hemorrhage  that  occurred  in  this  case,  but  was 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  ruptured  vessels.  Neither 
the  stomach  nor  intestines  contained  any  blood,  and, 
though  the  ulcer  of  the  stomach  lay  close  to  the 
caronary  artery,  there  was  no  appearance  of  its 
having  opened  into  it.  These  cases.  Dr.  Hutton 
observed,  usually  proved  fatal  in  one  or  other  of 
two  ways,  viz.,  discharge  of  blood  from  ulcerated 
vessels,  or  from  perforation  of  the  intestine — peri¬ 
tonitis. 


REViEWS. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Inhalation  of  the  Vapour  of 
Ether  for  the  Prevention  of  Pain  in  Surgical 
Operations;  containing  a  Numerous  Colleetmt  of 
Cases  in  which  it  has  been  applied.  By  James 
Robinson,  Surgeon -dentist  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital.  London  :  Webster  and  Co.,  1847. 
Pp.  91. 

The  great  scientific  wonder  of  the  day  is  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  the  suffering  accompanying  the  most 
excruciating  operations.  The  agent  of  destruction 
and  infliction  of  pain  afforded  by  the  discovery  of 
Schonbein  is  followed  in  quick  succession  by  an¬ 
other  aeent  for  its  removal.  The  inhalation  of 
ether  has  been  successful  in  mitigating  or  pre¬ 
venting  painful  sensations,  and  operations  have 
certainly  become  more  frequent,  and  have  been 
submitted  to  with  greater  readiness,  since  the 
introduction  of  these  inhalations.  A  large  number 
of  facts  have  accumulated  within  the  few  weeks 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  was  made 
known  in  England ;  almost  the  whole  of  which 
are  embodied  in  the  clever  work  before  us.  The 


author  was,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  the  pages 
of  the  Medical  Times,  the  first  to  employ  this  agent 
in  England,  and  he  made  use  of  it  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  news  arrived  fiom  America.  He 
was  present  at  a  large  number  of  the  metropolitan 
operations,  and  his  administration  of  the  vapour 
was  usually  attendeil  with  complete  success.  He 
is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  lay  before  the 
medical  world  the  effects  of  the  inspiration 
of  ether.  The  first  portion  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  is  occupied  with  his  own  observations; 
both  as  regards  the  most  effectual  mode  of  admini¬ 
stration,  the  forms  of  apparatus  and  the  indications 
which  points  out  that  the  full  effect  is  induced.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  they  are  valuable. 

These  observations  are  followed  by  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  cases  in  which  the  etherealisation  has  been 
employed;  collected  from  all  available  sources. 
Hence  this  little  work  will  be  valuable  to  all  ope¬ 
rating  surgeons  and  physiologists,  who  will  find, 
compressed  into  a  small  bulk,  all  our  present 
kno.vlt'dge  on  the  subject.  Our  limits  prevent  us 
from  going  into  further  details  or  makftig  extracts 
from  the  work.  We  shall  merely  mention,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  Mr,  Robinson  attaches  great  import- 
tance  to  the  purity  of  the  ether.  He  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions :  —  “  Having  procured  the 
strongest  andjrurcst  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  wash 
it  well  with  water  to  get  rid  of  any  acid  that  may 
remain,  and  which  would  cause  considerable  irrita¬ 
tion,  producing  coughing,  &c.,  during  the  inhala¬ 
tion.  The  ether  is  then  to  be  decanted  from  the 
water,  and  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium,  to  free  it 
from  any  water  that  might  otherwise  remain 
from  tlie  washing.  Since  adojiting  this  process  I 
have  found  the  efftcfs  of  the  vapour  more  consist¬ 
ent  in  its  effects,  producing  little  irritation,  sel¬ 
dom  sufficient  to  cause  coughing,  which  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  altogether  prevented  by  allowing  the 
patient  to  take  six  or  seven  inspirations  of  at¬ 
mospheric  air  in  conjunction  with  the  ethereal 
vapour  at  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


THE  MEDICAL  ITMES  is  the  only  Medical 
Journal  published  at  its  own  Office,  and  which  is 
free  from  the  control  of  all  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Gentlemen  may  procure  it  by  an  order 
on  any  Newsman  or  Bookseller,  or  it  loill  be  sent 
direct  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Times  to 
Annual  Subscribers  sending  by  a  Post-office  order, 
directed  James  Angerstein  Carfrae,  or  an  order 
on  some  party  in  town.  One  Guinea  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE,  which  will  free  them  for  twelve  months. 
Half-yearly  Subscription,  13s.;  Quarterly,  Gs.  Gd. 
No  number  of  the  Medical  Times  can  be  for¬ 
warded,  except  to  gentlemen  paying  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  Handsome  Portfolio  for  holding  the  “  Me¬ 
dical  Times”  —  verg  desirable  to  those  xoho 
would  keep  the  nu?nbers  clean  for  binding,  and 
easy  of  reference — may  be  had,  by  order  of  any 
Bookseller,  or  at  the  Office,  price  5s.  An  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  to  the  trade, 

JVe  beg.  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
magnificent  work  on  Physics,  which  is  announced 
in  otir  advertising  pages  as  to  be  commenced  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Times. 
It  will  be  illustrated  by  585  beautiful  etigravings, 
and  continued  toeekly  without  interruption  to  its 
conclusion,  which  will  be  reached  in  about  35 
numbers.  The  annual  joint  subscription  to  the 
two  journals  [The  Medical  Times  and  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Times,  is  two  potinds. 

Mr.  Robinson  wis^tes^ls  to  mention  that  he  has  not 
the  slighest  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  apparatus 
for  the  inhalation  of  ether,  as  constructed  by  him¬ 
self,  having  given  the  invetUion  to  the  public, 
which  any  one  can  now  manufacture. 

A  Correspondent,  who  addresses  ics  on  the  best 
form  of  ether -inhalers,  icill  find  some  remarks  on 
the  subject  in  oter  next  member.  Mr.  Fergusson's 
remarkable  operation  of  rcnwving  the  scapula 
and  collar-bone  was- per  formed  xoith  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Startin' s  inhaler, 

A  Sufferer  for  many  Years. —  Various  forms  of 


tmsses  are  recommended  to  suit  various  forms  of 
disease.  Coles'  trusses  are  among  those  of  which 
we  entertain  a  favourable  opinion.  Our  cos-re¬ 
spondent,  however,  if  he  have  means,  will  do  well 
to  consult  a  respectable  medical  gentleman.  If  he 
has  not,  the  Truss- Inf  rmary  is  open  to  him. 

P.  K.  H.,  who  sends  us  some  information,  should 
have  forwarded  his  name  in  confidence.  We  have 
ascertained  that  the  facts  are  true  that  have  been 
mentioned  to  us,  and  therefore  would  be  obliged 
if  our  correspondent  woidd  confidentially  commu¬ 
nicate  with  our  solicitor,  Mr,  Cattlin,  of  Ely -place, 
Holbom. 

P. — Any  member  of  the  College  can  give  an  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Ilunteriuni  Museum. 

A  General  Practitioner’s  p/rotest  against  Mr.  Pa¬ 
get’s  appointment  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  personal 
hostility  to  that  gentleman,  and,  therefore,  is  in¬ 
admissible.  There  is  no  real  objection  to  that 
gentleman  but  the  grand  one — his  non-surgical 
attainments. 

The  verses  of  ililo,  though  clevo)-,  are  unsuiied  to 
our  columns;  our  readers  will  see  why ,  from  the 
follotcing  couplet : — 

“  Tliere’s  one  you  know  that  tit  for  t;.t, 

Your  back  can  lay  the  lash  on.” 

Medicus  adds  further  grounds  to  the  warning  some 
have  addressed  us  about  a  Mr.  Dewhursi.  Our 
correspondent,  however,  though  doing  through  us 
a  duty  to  the  profession,  icould  involve  tis  in  the 
penalties  of  a  libel,  were  ice  to  carry  out  his  good 
intentions. 

A  pressure  of  matter-  has  delayed  to  our  next 
number  the  insertion  of  several  interesting  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Epigram  on  the  libel  case  is  even  too  sever-e  for 
us, 

A  Constant  Reader,  Bath. — From  the  state  of  the 
law  on  such jJoiuts,  we  hadtopay  our  ownexpenses 
in  reference  to  the  criminal  information. 

The  communication  of  Pilius  JEsculapii  shall 
receive  the  very  early  insertion  its  importance  de¬ 
mands. 

A  Constant  Reader’s  protest  against  the  indiscri¬ 
minate  sale  of  poisons  is  unfortunately  too  well- 
founded.  It  i«  a  subject  we  shall  again  revert  to, 
M.  D.,  Edin.  —  The  report  of  the  Hope  Insurance 
action  will  he  found  in  a  past  number  of  the  NLq- 
dical  Times. 

We  have  recoived  communications  from  Mr.  T.  H, 
Barker,  Mr.  Burman,  Dr.  Clay,  Mr.  Saunders, 
Mr.  Alsop,  Mr.  Southee,  3Ir.  A.  Smee,  F.R.S., 
Dr.  Willshire,  Mr.  Startin,  Chlrurgus,  Mr.  Kay, 
Dr.  Stevenson  Bushnan,  Dr.  Hilbers,  Dr. 
Brookes,  Mr.  Wilderspin,  and  Mr.  Markwick. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie’s  surgical  lecture  in  our  next  ^ 
to  which  we  are  also  obliged  to  postpone  the  con 
elusion  of  3Ir,  Braid’s  interesting  paper. 
Lethconic  Apparatus. — 3/r.  Dorr  writes  to  us  that 
it  is  possible  to  strangle  instead  of  letheonising, 
and  advises  operators  to  he  careful  that  all  the 
air-passages  of  the  apparatus  used  be  o/  large 
diameter,  sufficient  to  allow  of  perfectly  free  and 
easy  respiration  through  the  apparatus.  He 
regards  the  compressing  the  nostrils  of  a  patient, 
by  means  of  a  spring  or  other  instrument,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  and  imjn'oper.  Mr,  Dorr  has  also  assured 
us  that  he  is  not  unwilling  to  renounce  his paterd, 
on  any  proper  acknowledgment  being  made  to  him 
by  the  public. 

A  Correspondent  lorites : — “  The  ‘  Coroner’  states 
that  the  ‘  3Iedieal  Witnesses  Act’  does. not  req.uire 
the  coroner  to  call  in  and  examine  the  medical  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  person  on  whom  an  inquest  is  being 
held,  as  laid  down  in  the  late  judgrnent  against 
him  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  :  it  only  states 
that  it  shfffl  be  lawfuiyiw  Am  to  do  so.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  this  is  the  lawful  course  of  proceeding,  does 
it  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  opposite  course 
must  be  unlawful,  and  is  not  3Ir.  Wakley,  in  fact, 
arguing  his  oicn  condemnation?  ”  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  thinks,  however,  that  “  some  excuse 
should  be  made  for  that  person,  as  his  judgment 
must  at  present  be  in  abeyance  under  a  natural 
amount  of  excited  feelings.”  The  statute-  is- not 
permissory  only,  biif  mandaten-y .  It  is  a  statute 
regulating  the  attendance  of  medical  witnesses. 
What  it  describes  as  lawful  is  the  only  thing  that 
may  be  done.  Medical  men  must  not  forego  this 
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privilege,  and,  therefore,  sJioUld  he  ptepared  to  try 
it  again,  ifneceesary. 

Mr.  C.— TEc  shmdd  recominend  either  Robinson's 
Startin's,  or  Hooper’s  apparatus.  The  remarks 
appended  to  the  letter  relative  to  an  enemy  tg„  the 
Medical  Times  are  just :  he , will  have  his  doxcnfal 
in  good  time,  and  exemplify  dll  oxtr  correspondent 
has  said.  We  shall  eventually  triumph. 

P.  Q.  B,.—An  apprenticeship  is  no  more  required  by 
the  Army  Medical  Board  than  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons;  but  the  candidate  nmst  prove  that  he 
has  been  engaged  Jive  years  in  the  study  of  his 
profession.  We  cannot  give  a  decided  answer  to 
the  second  question  mi  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  latest  age  is  twenty-six. 

A.  B.  H. — The  usual  dose  of  liquor  arsemicdlis  is 
six,  eight,  to  ten  drops,  three  times  a  day,  teiken 
after  meals.  If  mir  correspondent  is  not  a  jrro- 
fessional  man,  we  should  advise  him  iwt  to  use  so 
potent  aremedy,  without  the  advice  of  his  medical 
attendant. 

Mr.  Consett’s  and  a  Subscriber’s  hints  will  be 
taken  into  consideration.  .  IVe  tegret'  that  the 
former  should  have  beeii  intdUveHi&hced  in  the 
manner  of  wh  ich  he  complains.  ^  ;o  ~ 

Mr.  Morris  have  seen  < that. his  paper  was  in¬ 
serted  last  xceek.  \  Press  of  nigtter  compelled  us 
unwillingly  to.  ^efertfe  iii^rpxmpfhis  interesting 
communicatimu 

Communicatimis  have  been  received  frmn  V.,  I>r. 
Smith,  and  Mr:  Dort'. 
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THE  JUDGMENT. 

“  The  attack  on  the  Coroner,  being  circulated  in  such 
a  journal  as  the  ‘Medical  Times,’  naturally  produced 
a  strong  sensation  and  general  excitement.” — Unani¬ 
mous  JUDQMENT  OF  THE  QUEKN’S  BENCU,  DELIVERED 
BY  Lord  Denman. 

“  I  cannot  discuise  from  the  Court  that  the  continued 
exercise  of  Mr.  Waklcy’s  functions  as  Coroner  depends  on 
the  granting  of  this  rule.” — Speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General  FOR  the  Coroner  of  West  Middlesex, 

There  are  some  people  who  can  never  be 
without  a  merit.  There  is  a  chemistry  in  them 
that  extracts  it  out  of  anything.  Thus  a  West 
Middlesex  coroner,  at  public  meetings,  will  find 
a  natural  claim  to  distinction  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  !  Their 
decision  against  him  becomes  quite  a  godsend 
to  his  political  repute.  In  sooth,  it  helps  him 
to  keep  it  of  a  piece.  Verily,  the  impersona¬ 
tion  of  injured  innocence  becomes  him !  ’Tis 
so  much  like  him — and  then  is  so  easy !  You 
have  only  to  think  all  the  Judges  of  the 
Queen’s  llench  deliberately  “  ignorant  ”  and 
“  unjust,”  and  forthwith  the  coroner  becomes 
quite  the  thing.  Only  believe  the  first  court  in 
the  empire  forsworn,  and  the  coroner  is  a  very 
ill-treated,  decent,  public  sort  of  a  person  1 
The  poor  discomfited  functionary  talks  too — 
and  is  so  reported — of  trying  the  Hounslow 
inquest  over  again.  Beaten  hy^Denman,  he 
will  go,  he  says,  with  it  before  Pollock.  He  is 
as  fond  of  that  amiable  and  well-meaning  Judge, 
apparently,  as  he  is  antipathetic  to  the  Judges 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench.  Sir  F.  Pollock  was 
"Wakley’s  counsel  before  mounting  the  bench. 
He  was  long  his  co-member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  twice  charged  the  jury  as  Judge 
when  Wakley  secured  two  verdicts  against  the 
Medical  Times.  Wakley,  therefore,  has  the 


indelicacy  to  express  a  peculiar  confidence  in 
him,  and  to  talk  of  trying  before  him  the 
Hounslow  inquest.  We  trust  his  lordship  is 
flattered  by  the  ostentatious  confidence.  We 
wish  it  were  shared  by  both  parties.  We  wish 
that,  while  acknowledging  his  intention  to  he 
just,  we  could  be  partners  in  a  higher  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  practice  than  this — that,  however 
grave  our  doubts  of  his  skill  as  an  advocate, 
they  have  been  wholly  removed  since  his  pro¬ 
motion  adjudge. 

Now,  what  is  our  answer  to.  the  indecorous 
threat  that  we  shall  have  to  defend  anew  our 
opinion  on  the  Hounslow  inquest  before  the 
Judge  of  our  opponent’s  choice — Sir  Frederick 
Pollock?  This.  We  are  ready  for  the  inquiry. 
We  may  have  our  opinions  on  the  propriety  of 
the  court  chosen,  or  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
threatened — but  no  doubt  of  the  final  result. 
W’^e  invite — we  challenge — we  dare  the  investi¬ 
gation.  There  is  not  a  word  we  have  said  of 
the  inquest  which  we  will  not  justify. 

Bad  as  we  early  thought  its  management,  we 
now  deliberately  record  our  judgment  (hat  it 
was  even  worse — ay,  much  worse — than  we 
were  accustomed  to  consider  it.  We  are  every 
hour  acquiring  proof  that  there  were  in  its 
iniquities  more  of  design  and  less  of  blunder. 

We  must  be  pardoned  a  few  brief  notices  of 
an  inquest  which  a  whole  court — the  most 
august  court  of  justice  in  the  realm — is  vitupe¬ 
rated  at  public  meetings  for  condemning  : — 

Mr.  Day  swears  :  — 
That  it  was  upon  a 
interrogation  from 
the  said  T.  Wakley  on 
the  20  th  of  July,  that 
he,  this  deponent,  in¬ 
formed  the  said  coroner 
that  he  had  not  exa¬ 
mined  the  spine  of  the 
body;  and  this  deponent 
further  says  he  did  not, 
as  in  the  affidavit  of  the 
said  T.  Wakley  is  al¬ 
leged,  say  to  the  said 
coroner  that  he  had  not 
examined  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  said 
P.  T.  White.  —  ( Vide  affi¬ 
davit.) 

The  Coroner  says  in  his 
summing  up  to  the 
jury  (Aug.  3, 1846);— 
When  I  received  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr. 
Trimmer,  I  sent  the  con¬ 
stable  to  Dr.  Warren 
and  to  others  connected 
with  the  barracks.  Dr. 
Warren  said  that  White 
had  died  from  natural 
diseases  springing  from 
natural  causes,  and 
having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  flogging. 
(Sworn  Report  of  a 
Shorthand  Writer — 
filed.)  Again:  — 
Upon  your  first  view 
of  the  body  you  were 
informed  that  an  exami¬ 
nation  had  already  taken 
place,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  two  of  the 
stafi’-surgeons  acting  in 
conjunction  with  Dr. 
Warren,  that  a  report 
by  them  had  been  made 
to  the  Director-Genera] 


of  Medical  Hospitals, 
and  so  far  there  bad  been 
such  an  investigation 
that  a  distinct  conclu¬ 
sion  had  been  arrived  at 
as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
*  *  *  *  The  two 
staff- surgeons  having 
made  their  examination 
and  reported  their  opi¬ 
nions  that  the  death  re¬ 
sulted  from  natural 
causes,  See.  (Ibid.) 
Sergeant  Potter  swears: — 
That  this  deponent 
replied  (on  July  20)  by 
stating  that  tlie  opinion 
expressed  by  the  said  J. 
L.  VVarren,  J.  Hall,  and 
F.  Reid,  after  holding 
such  post-mortem  exa¬ 
mination  as  aforesaid, 
and  in  which  each  of 
them  (the  said,  &c.) 
fully  con  cu  rred ,  was,  that 
the  death  of  the  said  F. 
J.  White  was  occasioned 
by  inflammation  of  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

Some  indiscreet  upholders  of  this  inquest 
say  that  the  medical  w  itnesses  were  only  treated 
as  they  deserved.  Now,  how  was  that  ? 

1.  Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Warren,  who  had  seen 
White  before  death,  were,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  statute,  prevented  from  giving  their  testi¬ 
mony,  and  this  on  the  ground  (avowed  in  the 
subsequent  summing  up)  that  they  were  not  to 
be  credited. 

2.  The  statute  w'as  again  violated  by  the 
premature  and  informal  nomination  of  Mr. 
Day. 

3.  Though  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr. 
Hall,  were  very  generally  charged  (and  through 
the  coroner’s  own  suspicions,  expressed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  inquest)  with  making  away 
with  the  “  skin”  of  White’s  back  for  the  worst 
of  purposes,  they  were  not  allow’ed  to  give 
evidence  and  clear  their  repute,  or  even  to  enter 
the  court,  till  the  third  adjournment  of  the 
inquest,  being  the  third  w’eek  of  its  duration. 

4.  Though  Mr.  Day  was  unanimously  chosen 
by  the  jury,  and  though  they  had  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integrity 
his  evidence  was  illegally  demurred  to,  and 
postponed. 

We  pass  by  the  illegal  appointment  of  “  the 
private  associate,”  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  illega 
exclusion  of  the  army  medical  officers  from  the 
third  extraordinary  post-mortem  examination, 
and  come  to  the  treatment  of  the  medical  wit¬ 
nesses  when  under  examination. 

5.  What  says  Dr.  Hall  ? 

“  The  coroner  has  throughout  endeavoured 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  medical  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  army.  #  *  * 

Wakley  interrupted  the  reading  of  the  paper” 
(medical  observations  and  testimony  intended 
for  the  jury)  "by  other  matters,  as  I  expected.” 
— Vide  Medical  Times,  Aug.  15. 

What  swear  Drs.  Warren  and  Reid  ? 

That  "  the  charge  of  ‘  bullying  medical  wit¬ 
nesses’  is  true  as  regards  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Reid, 
and  Dr.  Warren.” 

What  swears  Mr.  Day  ? 

That  "  Drs.  Hall,  Warren,  and  Reid  were 
not  treated  with  that  courtesy  and  impartiality 
due  to  medical  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice”; 


The  Coroner  swears  : — 
From  a  remark  made 
by  the  said  H.  G.  Day, 
before  he  was  sworn  to 
give  evidence,  he,  the 
deponent,  was  induced 
to  ask  the  said  H.  G. 
Day  whether  he  had 
examined  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  and  the  spine, 
&c.,  when  the  said  H.  G. 
Day  stated  that  he  had 
not  done  so,  considering 
it  unnecessary. —  (Vide 
affidavit.) 


The  Coroner  sicears 
(Nov.  9,  1846) 

Until  these  gentlemen 
(Warren,  Hall,  Day, 
Reid,  Wilson)  were  so 
examined  on  the  said 
27  th  of  July,  he,  this  de¬ 
ponent,  was  not  aware, 
and  did  not  know,  what 
were  the  opinions  of  the 
said  several  surgeons,  or 
any  of  them,  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  of  the 
said  Frederick  John 
White.  (Affidavit). 
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and  that  their  exclusion  from  the  inquest- room 
and  the  post-mortem  examination  was  “  inex¬ 
pedient,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the  said 
coroner  and  jury  from  obtaining  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  touching  the  cause  of  death.” 

6.  Mr.  Day’s  evidence  reveals  another  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact.  Though  Mr.  Day  joined  in  the 
second  post-mortem  e.xamination  of  Wilson,  the 
coroner  asked  him  not  a  single  question  on  its 
results.  When  he  had  received  the  facts  of  the 
former  examination,  he  dismissed  Mr.  Day,  in 
order  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  the  sole 
authority  in  the  second.  If  Colonel  Whyte 
and  Dr.  Warren  hud  not  insisted  on  hiving 
Mr.  Dap  called  up  a  second  time  and  examined, 
we  should  have  been  indebted  solely  to  Mr. 
Wilson  for  the  phenomena  of  the  “  autopsy  of 
discovery.*’ 

7.  To  make  up  for  any  discourtesy  to  Mr. 
Day  and  the  other  medical  gentlemen,  w'e  had 
certainly  an  excess  of  kindliness  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
We  give  the  exordium  of  this  gentleman’s  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  sworn  report. 

“Coroner  :  Whatarc  you,  Mr.  Wilson  ? 

“Wilson  :  I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Pancras  In¬ 
firmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
to  the  Middlesex  School. 

“Coroner:  Where  do  you  live  ? 

“  Wilson  :  At  55,  Charlotte-street,  Fifzroy- 
sqnare,  St.  Pancras,  London. 

“  Coroner  :  You  have  written  some  books  on  the 
skin,  I  believe  ? 

“  Wilson  :  Yi'S,  I  have. 

“  Coroner  :  What  are  their  titles  ? 

“Wilson:  Re.4lly  I  almost  forget,  but 
I  AM  HAPPY  TO  SAY  THEY  ARE  OUT  OF  PRINT.” 

The  coroner  now,  of  course,  kindly  informs 
the  modest,  simpering  author  of  the  name  of 
his  books.  Could  there  be  anything  more 
piquant  since  the  celebrated  forgetfulness  of 
Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  who,  making  a  call 
with  a  friend,  and  being  asked  to  leave  his 
name,  had  to  appeal  to  his  companion’s  aid  be¬ 
fore  he  could  give  the  requisite  information. 
“Ah — exactly.  H — what  is  my  name?”  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  a  spirit  akin,  can  tell  the  world  the 
names  of  his  literary  offspring — his  two  books 
— if  first  helped  by  the  coroner  of  West 
Middlesex  ! 

But  the  coroner’s  wish  to  play  the  part  of 
advertising-van  to  his  quondam  servant,  to  make 
the  inquest  serve  his  friend,  did  not  stay  here. 
In  summing  up  to  the  jury  he  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  medical  profession,  and  located 
him  an  Aristides  in  the  body  of  moralists. 

“  I  did  not  hesitate,  on  looking  for  the  most 
COMPETENT  p-erson,  to  fix  on  Mr.  Wilson.  It 
is  right  I  should  sr.y  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  distinguished  acquirements  in  his 
profession,  a  first-rate  anatomist,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  high  character  for  unimpeachable 
veracity”  ! 

Imagine  a  judge  giving  a  good  character — 
and  in  this  way — of  his  friend  tothe  jury  !  We 
can  hardly  realize  the  extraordinary  pTbcedure. 
W’hat  a  fortune  would  be  Wakley’s  acquaint-  , 
anceship  to  Professor  HolloWay  or  Mbrison  ! 

There  is  one  fact  elicited  from  the  affidavits 
that  deserves  a  notice  we  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  give  it.  The  coroner  swears  that 
he  has  not  given  Mr.  Wilson  somany  astwenty- 
^ve  poist-mortem  examinations.  Mf.  Wilnop, 


more  cautious,  swears  that  he  has  not  had  above 
twenty-five.  The  coroner  is  not  civil  enotigh 
to  say  how  many  post-mortem  examinations  he 
has  altogether  given— though  he  informs  us 
how  much  his  seven  or  eight  years’  coronership 
has  yielded  in  the  way  of  fees  for  all  kinds  of 
medical  evidence.  He  has  paid  ^1,400  for 
medical  testimony.  Say— .€200  per  annum. 
Of  the  €200  per  annum,  possibly  twenty  pounds 
were  given  for  post-mortem  examinations, 
which  thus  yield  a  ratio  of  about  ten  per  cent, 
in  the  inquests — in  other  words,  it  is  anything 
but  clear  that  Mr.  Wilson, /or  two  years  and  a 
half,  did  not  get  every  post-mortem  e\«m\n»\.ion\ 
In  any  case,  it  will  depend  on  the  ratio  of 
mortem  examinations  to  inquests,  and  to  the 
length  of  time  over  which  Mr.  Wilson  enjoyed 
the  jiatronage,  how  far  he  monopolized  the 
post-mortem  examinations  of  West  Middlesex! 
The  only  circumstance  needed  to  give  a  “  finish¬ 
ing  touch  ”  to  this  scene  in  the  coronotorial 
drama  is  the  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  these 
post-mortem  examinations  must  have  been  in 
direct  contravention  of  both  law  and  equity. 
The  statute  is  clear  that  the  post-mortem  exa¬ 
mination  belongs  to  the  medical  gentleman 
attending  the  deceased  before  death,  unless, 
after  hearing  that  witness,  the  jury  require  in 
writing  another  professional  authority  !  Lord 
Denman’s  judgment,  however,  secures  us  a 
chano'e.  Henceforth  the  fees  and  the  reputa- 
tion  brought  by  these  autopsies  will  not — cannot 
— be  distributed  among  a  few’ Erasmus  Wilsons. 
The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  has  decreed  that 
they  are  not — and  may  not  be — the  private 
patronage  of  any  coroners.  They  belong  to 
the  profession ! 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  oficr  our  congratu¬ 
lations  on  an  event  which  for  ever  vindicates,  no 
less  for  the  public  than  the  profession,  laws 
outraged  through  long  years  with  impunity ; 
which  restores  to  their  position  in  society  a 
body  of  meritorious  men — veterans  who  had 
served  their  country  with  an  unsullied  and 
prized  reputation  for  periods  of  more  than 
thirty  years;  and  which  finally  throws  back 
the  tide  of  public  obloquy  and  disgrace  on  the 
head  of  that  very  party  who,  in  the  reckless  but 
vain  efifort  to  overwhelm  whatever  stood  in  his 
w’ay,  violated  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  perilled 
the  efficiency  of  the  right  arm  of  the  State, 
spurned  the  courtesy — nay,  the  humanity — due 
to  men,  to  officers,  and  to  professional  brethren, 
and  trampled  under  foot  the  plainest  principles 
of  that  justice  which  it  was  his  first  duty,  upon 
oath,  rightly  to  administer. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

■  (From  a  Corrfespondent.) 

That  we  live  In  a  world  of  change,  is  an  old 
and  a: true  adage.  It  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  constitution,  both  mental  and  bodily,  of 
mart’®'  di^hge',  implying  alteration  of  state  or 
c^iliuoB,  moy  be  fpr  the  better  or  the  worse  ;* 
as  often,  perhaps,  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
Change  is  not  eoHtrned  to  the  bodily  or  mentgl 
condition  of  tach  individual  :  it  equally  pervades 
comruunities,  whether  rations,  towns,  or  socie¬ 
ties.  These  general  observations  bring  us  to' 


the  subject-matter  of  this  article — the  contem¬ 
plated  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  mode 
of  election  of  members  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Rumours  reached  us,  some  months  since,  that 
the  Council  of  this  Society  was  about  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  example,  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
societies,  of  what  we  cannot  but  term  exclu¬ 
siveness. 

It  appears  that  the  council  have  {proh  pudor) 
at  length  discovered  that  the  society  contains 
among  its  members  some  (many?)  of  whom  the 
council  cannot  but  feel  ashamed ! — that  the 
society  has  in  pure  benevolence  admitted  men 
of  very  slender  acquirements  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  names  sadly  disagree  with  the  high 
scientific  character  of  the  Roy  al  Society.  This 
is  certainly  and  justly  a  source  of  provocation 
to  the  council  from  which  it  cannot  be  extri¬ 
cated  until  the  present  generation  shall  have 
passed  away. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  acknowledged  fact, 
that  the  members  of  the  aristocracy,  or  even  of 
the  gentry,  of  England,  have  been  and  are  now 
admitted  into  the  list  of  members  without  the 
semblance  of  a  black  ball.  It  is  an  equally 
established  fact  that  in  exact  proportion  as  a  man 
is  less  known  in  the  scientific  world,  in  that 
same  proportion  is  he  more  easily  pitchforked 
into  the  Royal  Society.  This  is  a  lamentable 
state  of  things.  That  an  avowedly  scientific 
society  of  the  highest  pretensions — claiming  for 
itself  the  supremacy  of  all  other  scientific 
societies  in  the  British  realm,  should  set  so  un¬ 
worthy  an  example  to  its  inferiors — should  so 
invert  the  proper  order  of  things — cannot  but 
excite  the  astonishment  and  wonder  of  persons 
uninitiated  in  Ihe  mysteries  of  a  coterie. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  the  whole  aflfair  is,  the  extreme  difficulty 
which  meets  the  man  rejoicing  in  the  title  of 
physician  or  surgeon  at  the  very  threshold  of 
ihe  society.  We  can  positively  state,  without 
the  remotest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  such  a 
man  runs  the  greatest  hazard  of  rejection.  We 
may  be  asked,  how  can  this  be,  when  we  find 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  fellows  are 
members  of  the  medical  profession?  Surely 
the  members  of  a  liberal  profession,  such  as  that 
of  medicine,  cannot  place  themselves  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  one  of  their  own  brethren,  unless  with 
sufficient  reason.  They  will  not  black-ball  one 
of  their  own  body,  unless  some  disgrace  attach 
to  his  name  or  scientific  acquirements !  No 
such  thing.  Members  of  our  profession  are  not 
rejected  because  unworthy  of  the  honour,  but 
because  it  is  feared  that  the  conferring  of  this 
honour  will  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
existing  fellows.  Thus  the  Royal  Society  is 
lessened  in  repute  :  first,  by  the  admission  of 
unworthy  and  unfit  persons  as  fellows ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  rejection  of  those  who  are 
worthy,  but  who  would  obstruct  or  injure  the 
interests  of  a  certain  section  of  the  society  ! 
As  a  proof  of  the  second  of  these  propositions 
we  will  quote  an  example. 

A  celebrated  English  anatomist,  who  has 
published  one  of  the  finest  works  on  his  own 
particular  science,  and  of  untarnished  repnta- 
tion^  applied  in  the  usual  manner  for  admission 
as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  medical  fellows  of  the 
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society  congregated  on  the  evening  of  the 
election  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding 
him,  and  the  fatal  proportion  of  black  balls 
was  found  in  the  balloting- box  ?  He  was  re¬ 
jected.  Knowing  that  gross  injustice  had  been 
perpetrated,  he  again  applied  for  admission ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  he  took  care  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  his  friends  were  present  to  en¬ 
sure  his  election.  Another  and  very  similar  in¬ 
stance  could  be  stated,  were  it  worth  our  while 
to  waste  time  and  ink  on  such  a  subject. 

Having  thus  exposed  the  disgraceful  circum¬ 
stances  which  rendered  some  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  admission  of  fellows  necessary,  we 
shall  pass  in  review  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
council.  Our  readers  will  rationally  expect 
ihe  first  act  of  the  council,  after  having  fully 
matured  their  project,  would  have  been  to  call 
a  general  meeting  of  the  fellows,  and  subject  the 
proposed  scheme  for  full  and  deliberate  discus¬ 
sion.  In  such  elevated  regions  this  is  not  the 
practice.  The  council  bears  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  celebrated  Council  of  Ten,  which 
exerted  so  arbitrary  an  influence  over  the  aftairs 
of  Venice.  That  the  council  should  bow  itself 
before  the  inferior  members  w'ould  be  a  dero¬ 
gation  of  dignity  which  it  could  not  and  would 
not  brook.  It,  therefore,  issues  its  ukase,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Whether  such  a  resolution 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  body  of  fellows, 
is  a  question  we  are  unable  to  answer.  We 
are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  act  of  the 
council  is  an  illegal  act,  and  that  the  fellows 
will  not  permit  it  to  pass  into  a  law. 

The  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  exclusion.  Places  which  were  in  former 
days  jealously  guarded  and  concealed,  are  now 
thrown  open  to  public  gaze  with  the  most  entire 
freedom,  and  even  the  abode  of  royalty  is  not 
free  from  intrusion.  Should  the  Royal  Society 
place  itself  in  the  breach,  and  oppose  itself  to 
public  opinion,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
doubt ;  and  whether  such  a  position  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  society  is  still  more  equivocal. 
The  exclusive  resolution  of  the  council  will 
undoubtedly  place  the  society  in  an  un¬ 
enviable  position.  The  council  proposes  that 
the  number  of  fellows  annually  elected  shall 
be  limited  to  fifteen — the  council  alleges  as  its 
motive  the  admission  of  unw'orthy  fellows — 
and  the  council  very  charitably  takes  all  trouble 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  fellows,  by  selecting 
the  envied  fifteen  for  election.  Any  fellow,  it 
would  appear,  may  propose  his  friend  for  the 
honour;  but  the  council  will  make  the  selec¬ 
tion  according  to  its  appreciation  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  worth  of  the  candidates. 

The  fellows  may,  perchance,  appreciate  to  its 
full  extent  the  kindness  of  the  council  in  saving 
them  from  a  truly  obnoxious  task.  But  will 
they  stand  idly  by  and  permit  their  long- 
cherished  privileges  to  be  filched  from  them  in 
an  indirect  manner  ?  Will  they  so  fully  trust 
in  a  coterie  of  antiquated  men  such  as  usually 
furnishes  members  to  the  council  boards  of 
societies  men  opposed  to  all  progress  or  im¬ 
provement  ?  The  refusal  of  discussion,  so  much 
desired  by  many  of  the  fellows,  furnishes  a 
proof  that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  is 
opposed  to  beneficial  change. 


What  guarantee  can  be  given  to  the  fellows 
that  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  council  will  be 
in  consonance  with  justice  to  the  candidates  ? 
How  frequently  do  w'e  observe  that  men — each 
in  private  life  scorning  a  dishonourable  action 
— will,  when  associated  in  committees  or 
councils,  perform  actions  highly  discreditable 
to  the  whole  body !  May  not  this  occur 
in  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society?  May 
not  certain  of  its  members  have  private  friends 
of  whose  election  they  are  desirous ;  and  may 
not  they  influence  their  coadjutors  ?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  will  be  a  frequent  result  of  the 
present  regulations. 

If  we  could  anticipate,  from  the  previous  con¬ 
duct  of  the  council,  a  pure  selection,  dependent 
on  scientific  acquirements,  and  not  on  personal 
interest  or  favour,  we  should  be  inclined  to  take 
a  more  favourable  view  of  the  project;  but, 
under  present  circumstances,  we  can  only  look 
upon  it  as  an  unjustifiable  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  fellows,  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  aggrandizing  the  council  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  body  of  the  society. 


PAINLESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS- 

NOTES  FROM  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITALS. 

FORT  PITT,  CHATHAM,  (a.) 

Vapour  of  Ether.  Brief  Notice  of  some  Surgical 

Operations  performed  under  its  Influence,  at  the 

General  Military  Hospital,  Fo^-t  IHit,  Chatham. 

On  "Wednesday  last  the  first  trial  at  this  station 
was  made  of  the  ether  vapour,  which  was  inhaled 
from  a  temporary  apparatus  made  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  first  patient  brought  into  the  operating 
theatre  was  a  soldier  of  the  56th  Regiment,  from 
whom  a  large  molar  tooth  was  extracted  by  Mr. 
Peck,  dentist,  of  Chatham.  The  effect  of  the 
ether  was  very  speedily  and  quietly  manifested  in 
him ;  and,  on  arousing  in  three  or  for  minutes  from 
his  brief  sleep,  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
ooth  had  been  removed,  until  he  became  sensible 
of  the  vacant  space. 

The  next  patient  was  a  private  of  the  37th 
Regiment,  George  Smith,  23  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  in  hospital  with  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  left  foot  and  ancle.  The  vapour 
was  less  speedy  in  producing  its  full  effects  on 
this  lad  ;  but,  after  inhaling  it  for  five  minutes,  the 
head  fell,  the  eyes  rolled  upwards,  and  the  lids 
closed.  The  leg  was  now  quickly  removed  by 
the  flap  operation  a  little  below  the  knee;  the 
patient  moaned  once  or  twice,  and,  during  the 
tying  of  the  arteries,  the  limb  was  violently  agi¬ 
tated  by  strong  and  involuntary  spasms,  which 
rendered  this  part  of  the  operation  somewhat 
tedious  and  difficult.  He  was  made  to  inhale  the 
ether  at  short  intervals  throughout,  and  on  return¬ 
ing  to  consciousness,  (which  he  did  very  speedily) 
he  declared  that  he  had  “  felt  nothing  except  the 
sawing  of  the  bone,”  which  he  described  rather 
as  a  sensation  than  as  dL2>aiii,  On  the  dressing  of 
this  patient’s  stump  about  two  hours  after,  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  inhaler 
again,  and  pulled  at  it  with  such  vigour  and 
avidity  that  he  soon  sank  into  a  profound 
stupor,  from  which,  however,  he  was  aroused 
without  difficulty,  as  soon  as  the  dressing 
was  completed,  assuring  us  that  had  “  felt  little 
or  no  pain,”  even  from  the  insertion  of  the 
sutures,  and  expressing  himself  greatly  delighted 
that  his  sufferings  had  been  so  trivial  from  an 
operation  which  he  had  dreaded  so  much. 

(a)  Dr.  Smith  presents  his  compliments  to  the 

Editor  of  the  Medical  Times,  and,  if  the  enclosed 
paper  be  considered  worthy  of  insertion,  it  is  at 
his  service. — Army  Medical  Department,  Feb.  3. 


The  third  patient  placed  on  the  table  was  a  tall 
spare  Irishman,  private  Edward  Foley,  50th 
Regiment.  This  man  was  insensible  in  rather  less 
than  a  minute  from  the  commencement  of  the 
inhalation,  and  remained  in  a  quiet  sleep  for 
about  four  minutes.  In  the  interval  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  was 
removed.  On  awaking,  he  was  asked  if  he  was 
ready  to  have  the  operation  performed  1  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  Oh,  I’m  very  wake,  but  the  toe  is  a  great 
bother  to  me”;  but  directly  after,  lifting  his  leg 
high  into  the  air,  and  gazing  at  the  foot  in 
astonishmerit,  he  shouted  out,  “  Oh,  by  the  Holy, 
but  the  toe  is  off”  ;  whilst  his  face  exhibited  an 
expression  of  comical  wonder  and  delight,  that 
was  most  amusing  to  all  present. 

The  two  last  operations  were  performed  by 
Staff  Surgeon  Dartnell. 

On  another  occasion,  an  intelligent  young  man, 
a  corporal  of  the  94th  Regiment, 'also  a  patient  in 
the  hospital,  who  had  a  tooth  extracted  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  ethereal  vapour,  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  inhala¬ 
tion  of  the“  laughing  gas”;  even  while  in  the  act 
of  inhaling,  he  laughed  and  shouted  into  the  tube. 
The  moment  the  tooth  was  removed  he  jumped 
up  in  a  most  excited  state,  and  danced  about  the 
room,  saying  “  I’m  in  heaven.  I’m  in  heaven — 
well,  I  never  was  in  heaven  before.  Gentlemen, 
y'ou  mus’n’t  mind  what  I  say,  you  see  I’m  in  a  sort 
of  an  ecstasy ;  but  1  knew  all  that  was  going  on’ 
and  felt  you  put  the  instrument  on  the  tooth.’ 
“  But  did  you  feel  pain  ?”  “  Pain,  not  the  least 

in  the  world.” 


^  [To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — I  confess  I  feel  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
discovery  of  a  substitute  for  mesmerism,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  comatose  state,  ofttimes  so  desirable  to 
render  the  patient  insensible  to  the  acute  suffering 
necessarily-  attendant  on  many  severe  surgical 
operations. 

I  first  pointed  out  the  great  specific  gravity  of 
sulphuric  ether  vapour,  proving  by  experiment 
that  this  vapour,  at  common  temperature,  may, 
like  carbonic  acid  gas,  be  decanted  or  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another;  and  that  it  would  flow 
through  a  funnel  or  a  stopcock,  besides  being 
pumped  from  a  receiver,  and  thus  transferred.  I 
find  also  that  the  vapour  floats  on  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  may  be  ignited  while  thus  incum¬ 
bent.  No  doubt,  discrimination  is  necessary  in 
the  use  of  the  v-apour,  which  is,  moreover,  very 
susceptible  of  impregnation  with  extrinsic  vapour 
and  gases.  Prior  to  being  employed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  vapour,  to  be  inhaled,  the  liquid  ether 
must  be  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  obtained 
from  a  glass  alembic. 

The  “rectified”  ether  maybe  introduced  into 
the  vessel  from  which  it  is  to  be  inhaled  by  an 
orifice  from  without,  and  this  liquid  ether  should 
occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  being  separated 
from  the  superior  part  by  a  perforated  septum,  the 
inhaling  tube  being  inserted  from  above.  By  agi¬ 
tating  the  vessel  from  time  to  time,  the  vapour  will  be 
constantly  and  continually  developed,  and  occupy 
the  vessel  above.  I  find  this  agitation  essential  to 
its  disengagement  for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 

I  have,  in  these  remarks,  no  other  object  than  to 
indicate  the  circumstances  under  which  the  vapour 
of  sulphuric  ether  may  be  most  safely  and  simply 
disengaged  for  the  purpose  of  inhalation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  MuaiiAY,  Ph.  D.‘ 

Portland- place,  Hull,  Jan.  21. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — I  beg  leave,  with  your  permission,  to 
submit  to  the  profession  generally  a  new  mode  of 
using  the  vapour  of  ether  for  lulling  sensibility 
during  surgical  operations,  and  which  will  set  the 
patent  at  rest,  unless  I  myself  adopt  one,  which 
I  have  no  intention  of  doing  at  present. 

The  plan  I  offer  is  the  injection  of  the  vapour, 
by  a  very  simple  apparatus  and  long  tube,  per  am. 
This  will  have  many  advantages  over  the  re¬ 
spiratory  plan,  particularly  in  children  and  those 
patients  who  may  have  delicate  or  diseased  lungs. 
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I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  well-known  influence 
of  narcotics,  opium,  tobacco,  &c.,  when  introduced 
per  ana,  is  greater  than  when  taken  by  the  mouth 
or  inhaled. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  particulars  as 
to  the  iastrumont  used,  but  let  the  inventive 
faculties  of  iny  brethren  be  set  to  work  (and  they 
appear  to  be  very  active  just  now)  to  determine 
what  form  of  machine  may  be  best  suited  for  the 
purpose, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Moses,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

St.  Asaph,  Feb.  15. 


MiSGELLAi^EOUS  CGRRESPO^OErtlOE. 

— — ^ — 

[  To  Uie  Editor  of  ‘be  fdtdic.d  Times.] 

Sir, — As  we  are  now  on  tlm  e  e  of  anotUtr  “  ilunt'-rian 
Oration,”  I  trust  tliat  our  medical  bretliren  will  not 
the  compliment  paid  Ihom  on  the  last  occasion  ;  and  th.it 
they  will  have  more  self-respect,  an  1  better  nnderstand 
their  duty  towards  themselves  and  each  other,  than  to  com- 
pli.nent  by  their  [irestnee  those  who  iusult  and  wri  ng' 
them, and  who  aic  the  prumotvrs  of  the  evil  schemes  within 
that  iiestliouse  of  corruption  —  lln,'  College  of  Surgeons. 
Those  who  again  pay  the  r  adulatory  tribute  to  the  corrup¬ 
tionists  as  a  pnb'io  body,  by  lUttering  tin  m  with  their  pre¬ 
sence,  are  indeed  "  getse,"  and  "geese”  they  must  to 
designated. 

The  compliment  conferred  on  those  who  thronged  the 
benches  pf  that  pl  iee — which  wms  the  source  of  all  our  in¬ 
sults  and  wrongs  which  were  tlieii,  ami  still  are,  over¬ 
whelming  us — was  courted  and  sought  after  by  them,  and 
was  an  apt  one  to  an  extreme  degree. 

For  the  sake  of  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  profes-ion, 
let  none  of  us  forget  that  we  are  m  tubers  of  an  enlightened 
and  what  ought  to  be  (but  to  our  disgrace  be  it  said  ili  .t  it 
is  not)  an  independent  body,  and  that  those  who 
supp  irt  corruption  by  their  complimentary  presence 
on  these  peiblic  occasions  (where  many  non-medical 
ioflueiUials  are  present)  act  in  diametrical  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  own  iirerest,  and  criminally  injure  that  of 
their  more  indcpenelent  professional  b.-ethren  ;  for  they  be¬ 
come  public  conntenancers  of  evil-doers,  and  so  many 
practical  props  to  tire  bad  system  ;  regulating  the  College — 
and  for  which,  sooner  or  later,  as  the  profession  get  to  feel 
more  painfully  their  degnded  state,  and  better  to  discern 
their  interests  and  rights — the  “  geese  ”  will  wofully 
repent. 

Servile,  indeed,  must  be  the  m.an  who,  upon  dus  reflec¬ 
tion,  would  sycophantishly  turn  his  adulatory  face  towards 
that  plaae  whence  issue  all  our  degradations,  insults,  and 
discouragements.  Already,  many  independent  and  high- 
minded  practitioners  have  declared  their  determination  to 
forsake  both  Museum  and  College  lectures,  and  to  turn 
their  backs  altogether  upon  such  an  obnoxious  and  dis¬ 
gusting  source  of  abuse. 

Let  the  council  in  this  manner  be  held  up  to  society  as 
vyhat  they  leally  are — culprits;  let  the  trustees,  and  Sir 
Ixohert  Teel  (the  man  of  “  expediency  ”)  amongst  the  rest, 
have  it  proved  to  them  that  the  said  council  are  thus  realty 
coiideiuned,  disowned,  and  forsaken  by  the  profession  ;  amt 
then — and  not  till  then — will  a  salutary  expedient  be  had 
recourse  to.  The  power  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  thiy  must  work  by  practical  means. 

Those  who  make  themselves  absentees  will,  by  their  ab¬ 
senteeism,  ios'i  nothing,  for  the  oration  will  be  reported,  if 
it  is  worth  anything,  in  tlie  columns  of  your  excellent  and 
triumphant  journal.  The  surgical  lectures,  and  those  on 
human  anatomy,  have  been  hitherto  an  abominable  farce, 
whilst  ouly  a  contemptible  fraction  of  the  specimens  liave 
been  brought  into  use  to  illustrate  the  few  lectures  de¬ 
livered  on  comparative  anatomy.  Laboured  disquisilious 
should  be  delivered  daily,  at  slated  hours,  over  sections  of 
the  museum,  jn  <Ae  .l/useMm  .•  the  culleclion  is  not  made  a 
millionth  part  the  use  of  that  it  should  be. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
present  charter  were  abused  in  thecli  Ice  of  fellows  by  the 
self-elect,  the  wiiterof  this  knows  a  gentleman  whom  a 
teacher  took  with  him  as  a  witness,  when  the  latter  made 
personal  calls  upon  each  one  of  the  council,  lor  the  puipose 
of  inquiring  of  them  (as  they  specified  in  their  manihsto 
their  predilection  for  all  the  teacliers  in  their  selection  of 
fellows)  whether  Ihey  knew  the  reason  why  they  had  made 
an  exception  of  him,  by  exoluding  him  Irom  the  fellow¬ 
ship  ?  and  whether  they  had  anything  to  allege  against  liiin  ? 
Seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-one  composing  the  council 
(all  those  who  were  then  in  London)  declared  that  they 
knew  not  t'  e  reason,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  allege. 
Some,  moreover,  added  that  the  selection  of  fellows  was 
principally  managed  by  a  cabal  of  four  or  five,  who  always 
made  it  their  business  to  meet  for  the  purpose,  and  by 
their  proceedings  so  disgusted  some  of  the  rest  as  to  occa¬ 
sion  them  to  slay  aw.ay  altogether  from  the  meetings  !  ! ! 

Sir,  coiigr.atulating  you  on  your  late  triumph  in  defence 
of  some  of  our  bretliren  woo  have  been  injured  and  insulted 
in  the  eye  ot  the  whole  country',  by  an  overbearing  coroner 
— and  hoping  that  the  profession  will  not  fail  to  render  to 
you  some  public  and  unequivocal  testimony  of  its  approb.i- 
tion  and  graiitude.for  yoin  fearless,  upright,  and  independ¬ 
ent  conduct — and  that  y'ou  will  long  live  to  exercise  your 
talent  and  ability  in  its  cause, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  MONITOR. 

Feb.  8,  1817. 

***  VVe  are  obliged  by  onr  worthy  correspondent’s  con¬ 
gratulations — but  oil  his  suggest!  Ill  about  a  public  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  usefulness  of  our  humble  labours  we  veiuiue 


to  rem.ark  that  we  shall  be  more  than  content  vv'ith  our  re- 
w.ird  if  each  member  of  the  profession,  agreeing  with  onr 
correspondent,  will  himself  bo  an  annuaT  subscriber,  and 
exert  his  personal  influence  to  secure  others  among  his 
friends. 


THE  FINALE  OF  A  COURT  MEDICAL, 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Jledical  Times.] 

Dulwich,  Ffcb.  15. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  .Ian.  30th  you  pub¬ 
lish  a  note  from  Dr.  Gregory,  and  an  article  on  the 
*'  report,”  by  Dr.  Tyltr  Smith  and  myself,  re¬ 
specting  the  court  medical,  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Ciregory  and  Mr.  Wigan,  which  appeared  in  the 
Lancet  on  the  23rd  of  January.  You  characterize 
the  report  as  being  “  flllcd  will)  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  unehuritableness.  ’ 

If  you  had  given  your  readers  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves,  by  printing  .the  “report” 
in  your  columns,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would 
have  arrived  at  a  very  dilfereut  conclusion  ;  and,  if 
you  wid  do  80  still,  I  shall  willingly  abide  by  their 
judgment;  but  if  not,  I  beg  to  state,  tliat  it  was 
drawn  up  with  a  most  scrupulous  regard  to  truth, 
and  an  anxious  desire  not  to  exaggerate  any  part  of 
Ur.  Gregory’s  wayward  and  extraordinary  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  affair. 

But  perhaps  the  best  reply  to  your  remarks  is 
the  following  letter  of  apology,  which  Dr.  Gregory 
addressed  to  me  after  the  report  was  published. 
This  was  enclosed  in  another  letter  to  me  (which 
1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  publish  at  present), 
but  which,  with  numerous  other  letters  from  Dr. 
Gregory,  would  fully  bear  out  every  word  of  the 
report. 

I  have  only  farther  to  add  my  hearty  approval 
of  the  frank  and  manly,  though  late,  apology  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  which  all  must  allow  does  him  great 
credit. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Webster,  M.D. 


[Copy  of  note  from  Dr.  Gregory  to  Dr.  G. 
Webster.] 

“31,  Wey mouth-street,  Jan.  30. 

“My  dear  Mr.  W’ebster, —  I  request  that  you 
will  communicate  to  Mr.  Wigan  my  regret  that  I 
did  not  send  for  him  on  the  occasion  of  being 
called  to  his  patient,  on  the  7  th  of  September,  1840. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will  himself  acquit  me  of 
any  design  to  injure  his  professional  reputation. 

“  I  hope  that  you  and  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  will 
pardon  me  for  having,  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
aitempted  to  defend  myself  by  the  disparagement 
of  your  professional  qualification. 

“  I  regret  very  sincerely  that  my  feelings 
throughout  this  affair  sliould  have  been  so  excited 
as  to  lead  me  to  do  that  which  was  hasty,  and  to 
say  that  which  was  intemperate.  I  trust  that  you 
and  my  professional  brethren  may  find  some  par¬ 
tial  excuse  for  these  errors  in  an  over-anxiety  to 
uphold  my  professional  honour,  which  appeared 
(perhaps  unintentionally)  to  have  been  called  in 
question. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

“  G.  Gregory.” 

[It  is  with  much  pain  and  more  reluctance 
that  we  prolong  the  notice  of  a  most  unfortunate 
squabble,  made  only  more  disagreeable  by  the  un¬ 
wise  effoits  given  for  its  arrangement.  A  sense  of 
fair  play  to  Dr.  Webster,  however,  demands  this 
brief  further  notice  of  a  subject  to  which  we  shall 
not  again  revert. — Ed  ] 


SNUBBED  AGAIN. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — The  best  thanks  of  the  members  of  the 
College  are  due  to  your  correspondents,  “  Vox 
Veritas  ”  and  “  Echo  Veritutis,”  for  their  very  able 
and  laudable  efforts  in  defence  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  by  endeavouring  to  inspire  them  not 
only  with  a  sense  of  their  present  degraded  posi¬ 
tion,  but  with  vigour  of  purpose  to  thwart  the 
vile  machinations  of  that  ioul-mouthed  body  the 
self -elected  couticil.  As  your  correspondent  truly 
remarks,  snubbed  they  have  been,  snubbed  they 
are,  and  snubbed  they  will  continue  to  be,  so 


long  as  they  remain  the  hesitating,  poor,  inani¬ 
mate  beings  they  have  too  long  shown  them¬ 
selves.  The  College  of  Physicians  are  preparing 
another  pill  for  them.  Will  they  consent  tamely 
to  swallow  it  ?  If  they  do,  they  are  no  longer 
deserving  of  the  slightest  commiseration.  Never 
shall  it  be  said  that  the  dubs  have  gained  another 
victory.  Let  all  those  good  men  and  true  of  the 
professsion,  who  have  as  yet  remained  in  the  hack- 
goound,  rush  to  the  portals  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  ns  to  their  alma  mater,  and,  forgetting  minor 
differences,  rally  round  that  numerous,  influential, 
and  respectable  body,  who  are  now  so  laudably 
and  vigorously  exerting  themselves  to  rescue 
their  class  from  that  inferiority  of  position  which 
an  interested  and  contemptible  clique  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  stamp  upon  them.  Suffer  yourselves 
no  longer  to  be  crushed  by  those  who  have  basely 
used  the  means  with  which  you  have  provided 
them  (by  their  extortionate  fees)  to  effect  your 
overthrow  and  destruction ;  neither  forget  your¬ 
selves  so  far  as  to  be  deluded  by  such  absurd 
panaceas  as  the  registration  proposition  of  a 
would-be  politico-medical  conjurer.  Be  but  firm 
and  united,  and  success  is  certain — “Ne  teutes 
autperfice.” — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

Feb.  15.  A  General  Practitioner. 


IRISH  STARVATION, 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  suggest  to  my  medical 
brethren  in  Ireland,  a  plan  to  aid  the  relief  of  the 
starving  poor  in  that  unfortunate  island.  In  pe¬ 
rusing  the  newspapers  daily,  I  read  of  donations 
and  subscriptions  granted  by  numbers  of  charitable 
persons,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  England  and 
other  countries ;  few  and  far  between  are  the 
names  of  medical  men  in  such  lists.  Surely  it  can¬ 
not  be  that  they  are  less  charitable  or  sympa¬ 
thizing  than  others  :  by  no  means,  for  it  is  an 
established  fact,  that  no  body  of  men  give  so  much 
of  their  time  and  trouble,  nay,  even  risk  their 
lives,  without  fee  or  reward;  but  divine  law  com¬ 
mands  us  “  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  wi.sh  they 
should  do  unto  us,”  Therefore  we  are  called  on, 
in  this  awful  time  of  pestilence  and  famine,  to 
give  not  only  our  advice  gratuitously,  but  also 
pecuniary  assistance.  To  do  which,  let  every  one 
calling  himself  Doctor,  devote  whatever  fees  he 
pockets  on  Sundays  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
his  own  district,  so  long  as  Providence  deems  fit 
to  afflict  our  unhappy  country  with  his  just  wrath. 
By  giving  the  above  a  place  in  your  widely-cir¬ 
culating  journal,  will  oblige  your  humble  servant, 
Rosslea,  Jan,  26.  N,  P.  Deverell,  M.D. 


THE  HOUNSLOW  INQUEST, 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — Not  only  the  profession,  but  the  public, 
are  much  indebted  to  you  for  denouncing  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  attempts  to  prevent  justice 
that  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  and  upon  which 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  as 
pronounced  by  Lord  Denman,  animadverted  se¬ 
verely,  though  perhaps  hardly  suflicientiy  so,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  ot  the  case.  But,  while  thanking 
you  for  the  perseverance  you  have  displayed,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  disgraceful  malignity 
has  subjected  you  to  pecuniary  loss.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  measure  the  gratification  of  a  vin¬ 
dictive  animosity  from  the  cost  in  character  on  one 
side,  or  the  penalty  allotted  on  the  other ;  and  it 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  propose  that  you  be 
indemnified  from  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred 
in  both  the  criminal  information,  and  the  action  for 
libel  tried  last  week. 

This  is  to  be  done  only  by  opening  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  wish  well 
to  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  profession 
will  contribute;  and,  to  show  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
the  moment  you  announce  the  list  open  1  shall  send 
a  cheque  for  five  pounds  as  my  humble  moiety. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  subscription  would  be  confined 
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to  the  profession  ;  I  have  no  doubt  the  officers  of 
the  7th  Hussars,  and,  indeed,  the  army  generally, 
would  gladly  avail  theinselves  of  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  their  sense  of  the  obligation 
they  are  under  to  you  for  thus  eliciting  not  only 
the  deliberate  opinion,  but  the  well  considered  and 
matured  judgment,  of  the  court,  and  its  unanimous 
condemnation  of  the  glaring  and  reprehensible 
partisanship  of  the  coroner  and  his  jury  upon  that 
memorable  inquest. 

With  many  acknowledgments  for  your  spirited 
conduct,  I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  Fiat  Justitia. 

Finsbury-circus,  Tuesday  evening. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  may  be  judges  of 
what  forms  oxtr  duty,  but  we  do  not  aspire,  on  a 
personal  matter,  to  lay  down  what  may  be  the  duty 
of  the  profession  or  of  the  public.  We  will  not 
deny  that  any  attestation  to  our  usefulness,  still 
more  to  the  unhesitating  character  of  that  useful¬ 
ness,  is  most  gratifying  ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to 
admit  that  our  sense  of  duty,  or  alacrity  in  its  dis¬ 
charge,  would  be  lessened  one  iota  under  any 
amount  of  coldness  or  of  misappreciation — or  even 
of  discouragement.  A  matter  of  public  justice' 
should  be  done— if  done  at  all — for  its  own  sake. 
Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  matter  suggested  by 
our  corre3])ondcnt  belongs  to  others— not  to  our¬ 
selves — and  quite  content,  if  deemed  proper,  to 
pay  the  price  of  any  supposed  advantages  we  have 
purchased  for  ihe  public  or  the  profession,  we  must 
decline  to  make  our  journal  the  medium  of  any 
subscription  movement,  and  leave,  on  this  subject, 
the  public  to  its  own  impulses. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times] 

Sir, —  Having  read  in  your  valuable  publica- 
tion,  No.  378,  Dec.  2Cth,  1840,  page  253,  an  article 
headed  “  Surgical  Impostor,”  I  now  take  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  stating  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the 
chiropodist,  and  forward  to  you,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  my  professional  brethren,  a  particular 
detail  of  the  artist’s  mode  of  operation,  and  the 
result  of  it  in  the  discovery  of  a  nursery  of  corns 
where  the  most  eminent  men  in  our  profession 
appear  never  to  have  thought  that  they  were  ever 
grown. 

Joseph  Wolff,  tried  at  the  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  held  at  Beccles,  on  the  4th 
instant,  on  a  charge  of  having  in  the  borough  of 
Southwold,  in  that  county,  on  the  1st  of  December 
last,  obtained  from  a  gentleman  resident  in  that 
town  the  sum  of  JGl  by  false  pretences,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  calendar  of  prisoners  as  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  a  labourer,  of  the  city  of  Norwich, 
hut  who,  by  his  handbills,  had  represented  himself 
as  Dr.  J.  Wolff,  chiropodist,  patronized  by  a 
crowned  head,  and  every  grade  of  nobility  and 
gentry  from  the  throne  downwards,  was  acquitted 
by  tbe  jury,  on  the  ground,  as  it  would  appear,  of 
insufficient  evidence,  arising  perhaps  out  of  the 
loss  of  materials  pretended  to  have  been  extracted 
as  corns,  and  the  difficulty  of  showing  that  the 
whole  sum  charged  was  a  fraud,  as  what  is 
usually  called  a  corn  had  been  operated  upon, 
and  the  patient  felt  ease  from  it. 

The  theory  of  the  chiropodist,  as  previously 
stated,  is,  that  corns  are  generated  in  considerable 
numbers  in,  and  spring  from,  the  bone  imme¬ 
diately  under  what  has  never  before  been  doubted 
to  be  a  corn ;  and  in  order  to  the  extraction  of 
which,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  and  at  which  I  was 
present,  the  following  was  the  ceremony  of  ope¬ 
ration  : — Seating  himself  with  his  face  tow'ards 
the  light,  and  taking  care  to  object  against  any 
person  placing  himself  in  a  situation  distinctly  to 
see  the  whole  operation,  the  operator  threw  a 
handkerchief  over  his  knee,  upon  which  the  foot 
of  the  patient  was  laid.  The  visible  corn  was  then 
pressed  somewhat  unceremoniously,  to  give,  it  is 
presumed,  the  patient  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  pain  occasioned  by  such  things,  and 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  them.  The  chiropodist  then  proceeded 
to  pare  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  thickened 
cuticle  of  every  corn  upon  tbe  same  foot,  using  a 


number  of  variously-shaped  scalpels.  He  then 
proceeded  to  loosen,  by  means  of  a  set  of  instru¬ 
ments  like  gum-lancets  of  different  shapes,  and 
some  of  them  much  rounded,  the  entire  natural 
corns,  turned  them  up  and  on  one  side,  then  cut 
off  the  more  callous  part  of  each,  leaving  the 
under  layer  of  the  cuticle,  of  which  he  contrived 
to  form  a  sort  of  flap,  which  he  subsequently  made 
use  of ;  with  crooked  scissors  of  various  sizes, 
having  clipped  away  all  uneven  surfaces  from  the 
different  corns  under  operation,  then,  with  suitable 
solemnity,  the  operator  took  from  a  round  box  a 
bottle  of  mysterious  oil,  somewhat  resembling 
blood,  which  he  represented  as  having  the  power 
to  raise  the  corns.  This  oil  was  with  abundant 
care  rubbed  over  each  toe  operated  upon,  and 
into  eaeh  excavation  made  in  it,  until  it  foamed ; 
and  at  this,  perhaps,|mft'caf  period  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  operator  tuvRn'oWy  resorted  to  some 
manoeuvre  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  by¬ 
stander,  and  each  flap  before  spoken  of  being 
carefully  closed  over  the  orifice,  and  the  oil  wiped 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  toes,  the  chiropodist 
then,  by  means  of  an  instrument  like  a  large  silver 
toothpick,  with  great  adroitness,  disengaged  what 
he  called  the  corns,  and  brought  them  one  by  one 
to  view,  exclaiming,  “  See  de  corn.”  The  object 
being  thus  made  visible,  the  operator  taking  up 
a  pair  of  long,  broad  forceps,  deeply  grooved  and 
closing  with  a  slide,  proceeded  to  lay  hold  of  it; 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  extremity  of  the  ease, 
he  affected  to  exercise  the  utmost  judgment  and 
care  in  the  ceremony  of  extraction,  which  having 
with  apparent  difficulty  effected,  the  self-created 
corn  was  usually  triumphantly  exhibited,  and  its 
point  applied  to  the  back  of  the  patient’s  hand,  no 
doubt  that  its  power  to  give  pain  might  be  felt. 
In  conclusion,  the  flap  before  spoken  of  was 
trimmed  off,  and,  if  there  was  any  appearance  of 
blood,  the  chiropodist  applied  small  pieces  of 
charpie,  dipped  in  a  yellowish-brown  astringent, 
and  every  toe  operated  upon  was  bound  neatly 
up  and  secured  with  adhesive  plaister. 

The  Wolff  corns,  or  the  spiculse  designated  by 
Dr.  J.  Wolff  as  corns,  are  horny,  bristly,  or  bony 
substances,  which  may  be  manuffictured  either  of 
the  parings  of  horses’  hoofs, or  the  bones  of  fish; 
but  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  they  were  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  parings  of  horses’  hoofs.  In 
length  they  are  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch, 
some  jagged,  some  smooth,  and  some  curved  ; 
and  in  size  dp  not  exceed  that  of  a  small 
pin.  Although  the  artist  was  somewhat 
deficient  in  graphic  skill,  the  members  of  our 
profession  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a  correct  opinion  of  his  talent  in  practical  impo¬ 
sition,  which  has  been  carried  nearly  through  the 
length  and  breadth  not  only  of  our  island,  but  into 
Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Continent.  In  Ire¬ 
land,  I  have  evidence  of  the  extraction  of  ^8 
from  the  purse  of  a  lady,  and  in  my  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  £6  for  twenty- 
five  spiculse.  From  London  I  have  received 
various  communications,  and  amongst  them 
of  the  extraction  of  fifteen  guineas  from 
two  gentlemen  residing  in  that  fountain-head  of 
medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  besides  similar 
and,  indeed,  greater  impositions  practised  else¬ 
where.  The  most  gratifying  communication,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  from  Cheltenham,  where  it  appears 
that  the  impostor,  for  his  malpractices  oh  the  feet 
of  his  patients,  was  sent  to  exercise  his  own  feet 
on  the  treadmill. 

The  object,  from  first  to  last,  in  tbe  proceedings 
against  Dr.  J.  Wolff,  has  been  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  his  theory  and  the  extent  of  his 
trickery ;  and  the  object  of  addressing  to  you  this 
exposition  of  the  mystery  of  his  operations  has 
been  to  show  the  necessity  of  great  caution,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  our  profession,  in  certifying  anything 
not  well  understood.  In  my  own  case  I  consi¬ 
dered  myself  perfectly  secure  from  imposition, 
not  simply  from  the  personal  recommendation  of 
pr.  Wolf  by  the  gentleman  whose  house  he  had 
just  left,  but  from  a  splendid  book  of  certificates 
containing  the  autographs  and  seals  of  several 
noblemen,  and  printed  testimonies  from  many 


members  of  high  eminence  in  our  profession,  on 
which  I  could  not  but  rely,  as  fullyjustifyingarccom- 
mendation  of  the  operator  to  my  friends,  by  whom 
they  were  so  grossly  deceived,  and  the  deceptions 
upon  whom  well  warranted,  in  my  opinion,  the 
proceedings  which  I  thought  proper,  in  justice  to 
them,  to  adopt. 

Robert  Wake,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Southwold,  Suffolk,  Jan.  18. 


ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  HOSPITALS. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.] 

Sir, — At  the  present  time  when  many  of  the 
London  hospitals  are  circulating  their  begging 
advertisements,  and  collecting  large  sums  from  a 
liberal  public,  surely  it  is  a  very  proper  and  fitting 
opportunity  to  direct  attention  and  inquiry  as  to  the 
due  appropriation  of  the  vafet  ambunts  contributed 
for  these  avowed  charitable  institutions,  and  whe¬ 
ther  there  are  not  too  many  instances  of  the  mal- 
appropriation,  misuse,  and  I  may  say  abuse,  of 
that  good  and  benefit  which  the  donors  and  sup¬ 
porters  consider  to  have  promoted.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  to  show  that  their  humane  in- 
tentions  are  constantly,  and  most  wantonly, 
diverted  from  their  proper  course,  and  rather  made 
a  vehicle  for  private  interests,  than  for  the  relief 
of  truly  deserving  objects.  As  it  is  the  received 
opinion  that  the  poor  and  needy  On/y  have  a  claim 
upon  such  institutions,  IS  it  not,  I  would  ask,  a 
misuse  and  abuse  of  their  funds,  to  allow  the 
admission  (except  under  very  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances)  of  any  persons  possessing  ample  means 
from  their  own  resources  to  procure  medical  advice 
and  assistance  elsewhere  }  It  is  a  matter,  however 
of  daily  notoriety,  that  persons  are  received  as  pa¬ 
tients  at  the  hospitals  whose  dress,  appearance,  and 
station  in  life  would  never  warrant  or  justify  such 
an  application;  and  it  is  to  the  surprise  of  many 
that  the  medical  officers  silently  permit  these  en¬ 
croachments.  In  the  course  of  my  attendance  at 
the  hospitals  (now  some  years)  I  have  too  long 
witnessed,  and  expressed  my  indignation,  that  this 
practice  should  be  tolerated,  and,  in  numerous 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  have  taken 
some  pains  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
such  applicants,  and  very  generally  found  that 
they  were  as  well  able  to  procure  private  medical 
attendance,  as  to  exhibit  themselves  at  all  times 
with  the  ornaments  and  frippery  of  fashion. 
Others,  influenced  by  still  more  sordid  motives, 
under  the  veil  of  charity,  make  it  rather  a  matter 
of  economy,  as,  by  a  trivial  subscription  to  an 
hospital,  they  claim  the  privilege  of  sending  at 
need  any  of  their  (often  numerous)  establishments 
for  medical  advice  and  medicines,  gratis,  through¬ 
out  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  where  poor  miserable  and  really 
proper  objects  present  themselves  for  relief,  who 
are  abruptly  rejected,  and  dismissed  as  only  fit 
for  the  tender  mercies  of  a  union  workhouse — 
the  reason  assigned  being,  that  although  labour¬ 
ing  under  disease,  often  of  a  very  frightful  form, 
they  are  not  such  subjects  as  are  suited  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are 
not  cases  in  which  some  professional  carver  can 
display  his  much-loved  manipulations  before  a 
theatre  full  of  gaping  and  admiring  young  stu¬ 
dents.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  trust  that  you 
will  consider  what  I  have  represented  as  highly 
deserving  public  notice  and  censure,  and  that 
you  will  lend  your  powerful  aid  in  decrying  an 
abuse  which  calls  so  loudly  for  correction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Feb.  15.  AXvj0v;f. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 


To  the  General  Practitioners  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  expectation  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  me¬ 
dical  profession  in  this  country  will  very  speedily 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  the  Coun 
cil  of  the  National  Institute  of  General  PraCti- 
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tioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  have 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
describing  the  anomalous  position  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  profession  which  they  re¬ 
present,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  to  some  of  the  great  and 
acknowledged  evils  and  disadvantages  that  press 
peculiarly  upon  that  section  as  a  class.  The 
memorial  also  prayed  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Government — on  public  as  well  as  on  professional 
considerations — to  obtain  the  amelioration  of 
those  evils  and  disadvantages  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

To  the  document  in  question,  the  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  invite  the  earnest  attention 
and  serious  consideration  of  all  classes  of  medical 
practitioners.  The  medical  profession  in  Eng- 
gland  is  at  this  moment  surrounded  by  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties,  from  inadequate  laws  and  ill- 
adapted  institutions;  whilst  many  causes  have 
combined  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  arrest  and 
to  render  abortive  every  attempt  to  amend  and 
reconstruct  them.  This  is  surely  a  matter  of 
sufficiently  serious  importance  to  deserve  a  small 
share  of  time  and  attention  from  eacli  of  its  mem¬ 
bers;  and,  were  a  body  of  intelligent  and  honour- 
able-minded  men  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit,  they 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  such 
a  general  measure  of  reform  as  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  a  large  majority  of  the  profession. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  such  general  ac¬ 
cordance,  and  with  a  view  of  clearing  away  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  complicated  question,  the  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  beg  to  recal  the  attention 
of  the  general  practitioners  in  particular,  to  the 
circumstances  which  immediately  followed  Sir 
James  Graham’s  first  attemjit  at  medical  legis¬ 
lation.  When  the  details  of  the  proposed  bill 
were  carefully  examined,  the  general  practitioners 
were  for  the  first  time  made  sensible  of  their  own 
extraordinary  position  ;  that,  although  they  num¬ 
bered  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  profession,  they 
were  unknown  as  a  collective  body;  they  had 
no  corporate  rights — no  council  nor  executive  to 
express  their  wishes  or  opinions — nor  had  they 
any  common  hall  wherein  they  could  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

The  disabilities  above  referred  to  were  so 
manifestly  injurious  to  them  that  at  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  meeting,  held  at  the  Hanover-squarc  Rooms 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1844,  at  which  nearly 
one  thousand  general  practitioners  were  present, 
the  following  resolution  was  the  first  proposed, 
and  unanimously  adopted: — 

“  That  this  meeting  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
prior  to  the  passing  of  any  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  general  practitioners  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwifery  should  be  legally  re¬ 
cognised  and  placed  in  an  independent  position  ; 
and  that  the  Executive  Government  be  respectfully 
and  earnestly  requested  to  suspend  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  laid  before  Parliament  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  until  this  object  has 
been  attained.” 

The  Council  refer  with  confidence  to  the  events 
of  the  last  two  years,  for  a  full  verification  of  the 
principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 
By  neglecting  to  perform,  iu  the  first  instance,  an 
act  of  common  justice  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
profession,  a  powerful  Minister,  with  all  the  Go¬ 
vernment  support  at  hand,  after  introducing  four 
successive  bills  before  Parliament,  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  his  con¬ 
templated  measures — thereby  acknowledging  his 
inability  to  complete  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
most  important  and  necessary  measure  of  le^tis- 
lation. 

That  such  will  be  the  fate  of  every  attempt  at 
medical  legislation,— whether  it  be  a  simple 
matter  of  registration  or  a  measure  embracing 
the  whole  question, — is  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute,  unless  an  ostensibly 


recognised  head  and  home  be  found  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  practitioners — as  an  indispensable  and  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  any  more  extensive  or  com¬ 
prehensive  measure  of  Medical  Reform.  The 
Council  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  class  of  practitioners  to  which  they  themselves 
belong  should,  without  a  moment's  unnecessary 
delay,  meet,  and  strenuously  support  the  Council 
iu  the  prosecution  of  their  just  claims  to  a  legal 
recognition  ;  and  they  have  every  confidence  that 
their  professional  brethren  will  see  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  immediate  action,  before  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  or  the 
profession  is  preoccupied  by  the  consideration  of 
the  claims  made  by  the  medical  corporations,  or 
of  the  proposed  Medical  Registration  Bill.  The 
latter  proceeding  is  most  unquestionably  ill-timed, 
whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  merits :  for,  until 
the  general  practitioners  are  duly  recognised  as 
a  collective  body,  with  what  security  can  they 
consent  to  a  legal  registration,  that  may  place 
them  irretreivably  in  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
rank  ?  With  these  observations  the  Council  con¬ 
clude  by  again  directing  attention  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  presented  to  the  Government;  and  they  call 
upon  their  professional  brethren,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  .patriotism,  to  merge  all  minor  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  important  subject,  and,  with  the 
calmness  and  deliberation  befitting  a  body  of 
scientific  and  intelligent  men,  to  unite  and  deter¬ 
mine  upon  some  uniform  plan  of  co-operation 
that  may  secure  an  early  and  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
Robicrt  Rainey  Pennington,  President. 
Offices,  pro  4,  Hanover-square  Rooms, 

4,  Hanover  square,  Jan.  26th. 


WAKLEY  V.  THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 


The  Attorney-General  and  Mr,  Bramwell  con¬ 
ducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr,  Cock- 
burn  and  Mr.  Lush  appeared  for  the  defendants. 

Tliis  ivas  an  action  to  recover  compensation  in 
damages  for  the  publication  of  an  alleged  libel  upon 
the  plaintiff,  the  member  for  Finsbury,  and  one  of 
the  coroners  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  the 
defendants,  as  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the 
Medical  Times. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  June,  1845,  a 
similar  action  took  place,  and  that  the  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  the  hon.  member  for  ^150.  In  the 
number  of  tlie  Medical  Times  which  next  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  trial,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  was 
given,  accompanied  with  an  editorial  article.  It 
was  for  that  report  and  the  leading  article,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  further  allusion  to  plaintiff’s  worth, 
in  the  Medical  Times  of  Sept.  27,  1845,  that  the 
present  action  was  brought. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  an  address  unusually 
vindictive  and  personal,  brought  the  matter  under 
the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  a  plaintiff  laboured  under  in  all  cases  of 
libel,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  law  upon 
the  subject.  Iu  the  present  instance  the  nature 
of  the  libel  was  such  as  not  to  demand  any  warmth 
of  remark  at  his  hands  with  a  view  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  address.  In  1845  the  hon.  member  had  found 
it  to  be  necessary  to  commence  an  action,  which 
resulted  in  his  recovering  damages  to  the  amount 
of  £150;  and  It  was  for  what  had  followed  in  two 
subsequent  publications  that  the  plaintiff  now 
sought  for  a  reparation.  The  learned  counsel 
then  read  the  libels.  They  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Times  of  the  28th  of  June  and  the  27th 
of  September  in  the  same  year.  The  first  was  a 
letter  signed  “  Vindicator,”  written  by  Mr, 
Healey.  The  following  are  extracts  : — 

“  Sir, — Should  I  ever  seem  unnecessarily  to 
obtrude  on  public  attention  a  name  which  pro¬ 
fessional  delicacy,  or  your  own  editorial  tact, 
v\’ould  veil  in  silence,  I  will  yet  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  right—  even  to  an  enemy — to  favour  me  with 
the  full  insertion  of  my  proposal.  It  aims,  Sir,  to 
free  a  worthy  man  from  hideous  accusations,  or 


sever  from  a  high  minded  profession  a  gangrenous 
member,  perilous  to  its  safety  The  moral 
dandy,  fastidious  enough  to  veto  to  my  just 
charity  her  only  means  of  discharging  her  duty, 
will  show  a  very  miserable  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  c/iarc^ctcr.  In  the  hospital  of  diseased  reputa¬ 
tions  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mistaken  diagnosis  ; 
and  that  surgery,  as  Wakley  will  admit,  is  the 
truest  cruelty  which,  to  a  man  in  his  position, 
would  deny,  tlirough  an  unmeaning  delicacy,  the 
most  probing  examination. 

*  *  »  * 

“  The  London  College  of  Medicine  was,  in  its 
origin,  a  glorious  affair.  It  had  every  thing  in  its 
favour  but  one — the  hostility  of  Wakley.  He  un¬ 
fortunately  gave  it  his  support — and  it  perished  ! 
Jle  lost  his  battle  ;  his  companions  their  honour. 

*  *  *  S: 

“The  British  Medical  Association  followed.  The 
same  history,  the  same  end  !  If  Wakley  could 
not  raise  it,  he  generously  lent  it,  when  raised — 
his  name.  It  glistened  under  the  light  of  his 
countenance  with  a  sickly  radiance,  thawing  off 
like  snow  under  a  tropical  sun  ! 

*  *  * 

“  Last  came  the  Medical  Protection  Association. 
I  saw  with  wonderment  how  suddenly,  in  power 
and  wealth,  and  wisdom,  thisyoung  society,  obey, 
ing  your  call,  sprung  to  being.  It  was  born  a 
man ;  it  sprung,  as  froiii  the  brain  of  Jove,  another 
Minerva,  instinct  with  might  and  beauty.  A  mul¬ 
titudinous  meeting,  at  three  days’  call,  startled 
British  Medicine  from  her  seat,  and  the  world 
asked  what  shall  it  be — this  new-born  giant? 
Surgeons  and  physicians — the  proudest — bent 
their  steps  towards  the  threshold  ;  the  new  popu¬ 
lar  shrine  offered  more  promise  than  the  old  cor¬ 
porate  idols ;  funds  flowed  in  ;  prosperity,  for 
once,  in  medical  agitation,  seemed  our  captive  ; 
but  Wakley  crept  into  the  paradise,  and 

“  ‘  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad, 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  tpit  liimself  abroad.’ 

*  Sc  sr  Hi 

“Surely  the  name  of  infamy  is  as  a  greedy  Mael- 
Strom,  insatiate,  bottomless ! 

“Three  National  Associations  sunk  helpless 
under  his  aid  !  Three  hostile  colleges  flourishing 
by  his  opposition !  Himself  contemned  here, 
spurned  there,  suspected  everywhere  1  Such  is  the 
terrible  result  of  a  whole  life’s  ceaseless  action. 

*  Sc  He  He 

“  I  know,  Sir,  your  deplorably  adverse  opinions 
on  Mr.  Wakley’s  past  utility.  You  have  always 
described  him  as  a  medical  nuisance,  more  mis¬ 
chievous  to  the  well-being  of  the  profession  than 
any  of  the  grievances  he  has  at  times  declaimed 
against;  and  have  added  your  opinion,  that  among 
the  public  men  of  our  time,  infamy  would  be 
homeless  if  there  had  been  no  Wakley.  But,  Sir, 
have  you  made  ftdl  allowance,  in  judging  his  sin¬ 
gular  career,  for  the  very  singular  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  placed  ?  With  such  a  draw- 
back  as  his  character  on  every  effort,  how’  could  he 
have  been  honest,  or  honourable,  or  independent  ? 
He  was  to  live  on  a  public  that  despised  or  ab- 
horred  him ;  their  contemned  inferior  in  moral 
standing,  how  could  he  advise,  or  guide,  or  lead? 
His  role  was  to  please,  not  to  improve ;  to  pander, 
not  to  teach  ;  to  follow,  not  to  lead ;  to  halloo 
others’  opinion,  not  give  his  own.” 

Editorial  Article  on  the  Trial. 

“  Mr.  Wakley’s  unfortunate  character  has  been 
again  placed  under  the  care  of  the  law.  The  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  times  that  the  sickly,  debilitated 
thing  has  had  the  benefit  of  legal  attendance  and 
advice  appear  to  have  proved  inefficacious,  'fhe 
malady  is  as  threatening  as  ever,  the  patient  as 
weakly.  The  character,  therefore,  has  been  again 
compelled  to  consult  the  legal  doctors,  and  comes 
away  in  worse  plight  than  ever.  The  fate  of  the 
poor  thing  seems  hopeless.  A  remedy  is  of  the 
first  necessity,  yet  the  constitution’s  weakness 
makes  that  remedy  of  the  highest  danger.  It  is 
every  whit  as  ill  off  now  as  in  1845,  under  the 
scientific  attendance  of  Mr.  Jervis,  against  an  at¬ 
tack  of  that  appalling  malady,  the  Medical  Times , 
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as  when,  twenty  years  since,  under  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Mr.  Denman,  it  had  to  struggle 
against  the  dire  visitation  of  the  Hope  Assurance 
Company.  Action  follows  action,  and  the  work 
is  only  to  be  begun  again.  Even  the  House  of 
Commons  ceases  to  be  a  secure  asylum.  It  con¬ 
tains  its  Wodehouses.  The  very  stones  cry  out 
against  that  most  fated  of  public  things— the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr.  Wakley.  *  ♦  •  The  libel  was 

certainly  not  a  mealy-mouthed  production.  It 
spoke  of  Mr.  Wakley  as  never  letter  spoke  of  any 
other  public  man.  Without  condescending  to 
enter  on  any  nice  ‘  minutiae,’  it  stated  broadly  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  inferences  which  by  comparison 
proved  Wilkes  to  be  veracious  and  Chartres  a 
man  of  probity.  The  fact  of  its  being  legally  a 
libel  was  not  disputed.  To  prove  the  charges 
spoken  of  as  prevailing  was  not  attempted.  It 
was  legally  impracticable.  As  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  remarked,  loo,  ‘  no  apology  was  made,  no 
excuse  offered;  the  Medical  Times  appeared  in 
the  court  letter  in  hand,  yielding  nothing,  denying 
nothing,  flinching  in  nought.  In  so  many  words, 
it  said,  ‘  We  stand  upon  the  letter.’  Judge  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Mr.  Wakley ’s  character.  Damages 
you  must  give ;  how  much,  we  trust  with  secure 
confidence  to  your  estimate  of  the  character.’ 
Well;  a  jury  of  gentlemen— to  whom  £100  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  as  many  shillings  to  the 
ordinary  components  of  a  common  jury,  and 
therefore  chosen  by  the  plaintiff — appraise  the 
worth  of  the  character  so  grievously  aspersed. 
The  plaintiff  says  his  injury  is  £2,000.  The  Judge 
says  that,  being  admitted  to  be  a  libel,  handsome 
damages  should  be  given  to  suit  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  plaintiff,  as  a  coroner  and  member  of 
Parliament;  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  says,  the  as¬ 
persions  will  last  for  ever  unless  very  high  da¬ 
mages  are  given ;  the  jury — the  ‘  special  jury  ’ — 
retire,  and,  after  three  hours,  appraise  the  charac¬ 
ter  at  £150  —  one  alone  preventing  its  being 
£100 1  And  this  is  called  clearing  character ! 
Why,  the  six  daily  (not  to  speak  of  weekly  and 
provincial)  papers  that  republished  the  libel, 
would  have  charged  more  money  for  inserting  it 
as  an  advertisement !” 

On  the  27th  of  September,  in  an  article  entitled, 
“  To  the  now  United  Body  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  General  Practitioners,”  was  this  para¬ 
graph 

“  Scrutinize,  we  entreat  you,  the  motives  and 
characters  of  the  men  who,  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture,  would  replunge  you  into  your  old  feebleness 
and  disunion.  Who  are  they  ?  What  is  their 
character  for  honesty,  pure-mindedness,  or  love 
of  you?  Are  they  not  headed  by  the  notorious 
Wakley,  to  whom  every  interest  you  have  is  a 
mere  matter  of  personal  profit  or  loss, — the  breath 
of  whose  ill  repute  has  blighted  all  that  it  has 
touched,  save  his  own  income, — a  low  man,  who, 
connected  with  a  peaceful  and  learned  profession, 
has  lived  in  a  self-engendered  atmosphere  of 
vituperation,  calumnies,  brawls,  and  fights!  Re¬ 
jected  with  contumely  from  the  Committee’s 
society,  his  whole  code  of  policy  and  morality 
now  centres  in  the  wish  for  vengeance.  Who  are 
his  few  follow'ers  ?  Who  are  the  Falstaffian  troop 
of  his  supporters,  on  whose  desperate  activity  he 
counts  for  his  nefarious  success  ?  ” 

The  learned  counsel,  in  conclusion,  demanded 
whether  such  a  repetition  of  calumnious  attack 
did  not  call  for  large  damages,  notwithstanding 
that  the  plaintiff  had,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
received  a  compensation  at  the  hands  of  a  jury  for 
the  first  of  these  libels,  of  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  complain  ? 

The  proprietorship  and  publication  of  the  paper 
having  been  admitted, 

Mr.  Cockburn  proceeded  to  address  the  jury,  in 
a  very  vigorous  speech,  on  behalf  of  the  defend¬ 
ant.  He  indignantly  denounced  the  course  that 
had  been  pursued  in  !.is  matter,  and  the  com¬ 
ments  which  his  lear  d  friend  had  so  freely 
passed  upon  the  defend  ts.  The  assumedfeeling 
of  his  learned  friend  r  d  been  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  forensic  actin  he  had  witnessed  in  a 
court  of  justice.  He  co.  Id  not  but  characterize 


the  whole  affair,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  as  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  and  malignant  proceed 
ings  that  had  ever  been  heard  of.  He  condemned 
the  cowardice  of  going  to  the  shop  of  the  paper, 
and  there,  in  the  absence  of  the  publisher,  per¬ 
suading  a  lad  to  hunt  in  the  b^■lck  rows  of  the 
shelves  for  the  back  numbers  of  this  publication, 
designating  it  the  artful  dodge,  and  then  that  his 
learned  friend  should  come  forth  and  denominate 
that  as  a  republication  of  the  original  libel.  The 
second  publication  of  the  letter  of  “  Vind  cator” 
was  merely  a  report  of  the  trial,  and  was  part  of  a 
fair  report,  containing  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wakley’s 
counsel,  the  summing  up,  and  verdict  of  the  jury. 
And  then  the  plaintiff  came  and  demanded  repara¬ 
tion.  He  fancied  he  could  See  through  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Healey  and  Mr^  Wakley  were  rival 
proprietors,  respectively,  of  a  medical  work.  W’us 
there  not,  then,  something  more  than  a  mere  wish 
to  set  his  character  right,  by  which  the  movements 
of  the  plaintiff  had  been  guided  ?  It  was  not  the 
simple  vindication  of  that  character  that  the 
plaintiff  wanted.  The  delay  in  bringing  the  action 
so  long,  showed  the  nature  of  the .  proceeding. 
The  learned  counsel,  in  reference  to  the  libels, 
contended  that  they  were  justified  from  the  fact 
of  the  plaintiff  being  a  public  character  in  almost 
every  relation  of  life.  A  latitude  and  a  Leedom, 
too,  were  necessary  to  the  press,  with  a  view  to 
the  general  good  ;  without  that,  society  would  be 
nought.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  some 
additional  latitude  should  be  allowed  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  these  were  only  the  remarks 
of  a  man  who  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  plain¬ 
tiff  £150.  He  thought  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  plaintiff  were  marked  by  malignity  and  cow¬ 
ardice. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  leaving  the  case  to 
the  jury,  said  it  was  impossible,  after  having  heard 
these  articles  read,  not  to  pronounce  them  to  be 
libels;  and,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  was,  without 
doubt,  entitled  to  a  verdict.  The  only  question, 
therefore,  was,  as  to  what  damages  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to.  If  the  defendants  thought  that, 
by  having  paid  a  penalty  of  £150  for  having  pub¬ 
lished  a  libellous  article,  the)'  were  thereby  war¬ 
ranted  in  publishing  that  libel  in  a  report,  they 
were  very  much  mistaken.  'I'he  learned  Baron 
having  carefully  noted  in  succession  every  point 
likely  to  tell  against  the  defendants,  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  say  what  amount  of  damages  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to. 

The  jury  retired,  and,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
an  hour,  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
— damages,  £175.  The  damages  were  laid  at 
£2,000. 
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Apothecaries’  Haei..— Gentlemen  admitted 
members  on  Thursday,  Feb.  11 ; — William  Cadge, 
Richard  Charles  Shettle,  John  William  Abtll, 
Henry  Ashton,  W.  Weston,  and  Samuel  Law  rence 
Gill. 

OBiTtrARY.— On  the  2nd  inst.,  at  his  residence, 
Bristol,  Gawen  Ball,  M.D.,  a  respected  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age. — On  the  17th  ult.,  aged  sixty-nine, 
William  Thornton,  Esq.,  late  surgeon  of  the  99th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  also  of  the  Royal  West 
Middlesex  Militia. — On  the  23rd  ult.,  at  Dui;- 
gannon,  of  fever  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  there, 
William  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  aged  fifty-three  years. 
— On  Sunday  morning,  tlie  31st  ult.,  Vfiliiain 
Fortescue,  Esq.,  surgeon,  9,  Smithfield-bars,  aged 
sixty-eight,  deeply  regretted  by  his  family  and 
friends.— On  the  29th  ult., at  2,  Graj’s-inn-square, 
\V’ alter  Parsons,  Esq.,  assistant-surgeon,  R.N.,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.— On  Saturday,  the 
30th  ult.,  at  Ryde,  A.  T.  S.  Dodd,  Esq  ,  aged 
forty-four,  late  of  Chichester,  surgeon. 

W’ar-office,  Feb.  12. — 6th  Dragoons — Sur¬ 
geon  James  Sidey,  M.D.,  from  the  75th  Foot,  to 
be  Surgeon,  vice  William  Milligan,  M.D.,  wlio 
retires  upon  half-pay. 

Society  for  Relief  of  Widow's  and 


Orphans  of  Medical  Men  in  London  and 
ITS  Vicinity. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society 
is  appointed  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  24lh  of 
April. 

Naval  Medical  Promotions  and  Appoint¬ 
ments. — Assistant-Surgeons,  Dr.  Thos.  Stratton 
(1887)  and  Francis  B.  Pritchard  (1839),  to  the 
rank  of  Surgeon. — Surgeon  Henry  J.  Domville, 
to  the  Mariner. — Assistant- Surgeons,  William 
Thompson  Kay,  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
Stonehouse;  John  G.  G.  Bailantine,  to  the  Ex¬ 
press. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Times.  London;  49 
Essex-street,  Strand.  — This  paper  is  devoted  to 
the  extention  of  Pharmacy  and  Chimistry  in 
England,  and  is  conducted  with  great  industry  and 
ability,  and  is  worthy  of  the  most  exteiiive  circu¬ 
lation. —  JFcst  of  England  Conservatives 

The  Medical  Times.  London:  49,  Essex- 
street,  Strand.— The  January  part  of  this  excellent 
professional  paper  contains  an  immense  mass  of 
matter  of  high  interest  to  all  medical  men.— Ibid. 

Appeal  to  British  Freemasons— Dr.  Lane, 
the  barrister, of  the  Inner  Temple,  has  addressed  to 
his  brotlier  masons,  among  w'hom  he  stands  de¬ 
servedly  high,  a  powerful  appeal  to  their  assistance, 
as  masons,  of  the  Irisii  in  their  present  destitution. 
We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  elegance  and  good 
taste  that  characterize  tins  elegant  brochure. 

Dr.  Smith  has  resigned  his  appointment  of 
Physician  to  the  Cheltenham  Hospital  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dispute  arising  between  himself  and 
the  Hospital  Board.  This  dispute  appears  t 
have  arisen  from  a  case  of  removal  of  the  breast 
of  a  woman  while  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
The  Board  have  transmitted  a  bill  of  2s.  7  Jd.  to 
the  doctor,  with  a  request  that  he  would  dis¬ 
charge  it ! ! ! 

Whitehall,  Feb.  3. — The  Queen  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  Dr.  William  Pulteney  Alison  to 
be  First  Physician  to  her  Majesty  in  Scotland,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  J.  II.  Davidson,  deceased. — 'The 
Queen  has  also  been  pleased  to  appoint  Dr.  Robert 
Christison  to  be  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Physicians  in 
Ordinary  in  Scotland. — The  Queen  has  also  been 
pleased  to  appoint  Dr.  James  Young  Simpson  to 
be  Physician  Accoucheur  to  her  Majesty  in  Scotland. 


MORTALITY  TABLE. 


For  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Feb,  13,  1847. 


Causes  of  Death. 

Total. 

Average  of 
5 

Winters. 

All  Causes . 

114G 

1068 

Specified  Causes... 

1144 

1061 

Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En¬ 
demic,  and  Contagious) 
Diseases . 

134 

183 

Sporadic  Diseases. 
Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat . 

94 

1 

1 

1 

112 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses . . 

171 

170 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and 

j 

of  the  other  Organs  of 
Respiiation  . 

468 

354 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood-vessels . 

65 

32 

Di.seases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  organs 
of  Digestion  . 

71 

70 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

11 

8 

Cliildbirth,  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  &c. 

22 

12 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of 
the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 

8 

7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellu¬ 
lar  Tissue,  &c . 

3 

2 

Old  Age . 

75 

81 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold, 
and  Intemperance . 

22 

30 
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Bright’s  kidney,  287 
.  Mr.  James,  obituary  of,  353 

Jones.  Dr.  B.,  case  of  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  brain,  287 

. Mr.,  operation  for  ununited  fracture,  346 

K. 

Kidney,  Bright’s  disease  of,  accurate  analysis,  193 

K  ng’s  College  Medical  Society,  164,  185,  218,  303 

King’s  yellow,  poisoning  by, 42 

Knee-joint,  amputation  at  the,  42 

Knox,  Dr.,  note  from,  353 

Kiiss,  theory  of  inflammation,  2 

L. 

Laceration  of  stomach  followed  by  peritonitis,  359 
Lacing,  tight,  morbid  effects  of.  Dr.  Carter  on,  209 
Ladouzy,  M.,  on  inhalation  of  ether,  356 
Lamaestre  on  fracture  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  117 
Laurie,  Dr.,  sweating  sickness,  case  of,  42 
Law,  Dr.,  case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  359 
Legendre  on  diseases  of  infants,  79 
Legislation,  medical, 251 
Legroux,  M.,  on  satnrnine  affections,  99 
Lenoir,  M.,  anatomy  of  the  uterus.  175 

.  on  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  137 

Lever,  Dr.,  case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  286 
Leverrier,  new  planet,  39 

Lectures— 

Dumas  on  Organic  Chemistry. 

Lecture  I. — General  observations;  differences  between 
inorganic  and  organic  substances ;  excretions;  feces; 
urine;  food,  nature  of;  existence  of  plants  before 
animals;  sources  of  carbonic  acid  for  their  nourish¬ 
ment,  7 

Lecture  II.— Ammonia  excreted  by  animals  nutritious 
to  plants ;  necessity  for  restoration  of  the  ammonia 
to  ihe  soil  as  manure  ;  recommendations  to  agricul¬ 
turists  ;  nutrition  of  plants,  45 
Lecture  HI, — Nutrition  of  plants;  assimilation  of 
nitrogen ;  relative  value  of  manures  ;  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  during  germination ;  results  of  germi¬ 
nation,  301 

Lecture  IV. — Temperature  of  plants;  respiration  of 
animals ;  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid;  combustion  of  carbon  a  source  of  ani¬ 
mal  heat ;  amount  of  carbon  consumed  daily  by  man 
and  animals ;  mode  of  investigation,  217 
Lecture  V. — ■Combustion  in  organized  beings  equivalent 
to  respiration  ;  quantity  of  ajr  necessary  to  life;  ven¬ 
tilation — its  absolute  necesillty  for  the  preservation 
of  health  ;  digestion,  237 

Lecture  VI, — Combustion  in  organized  beings  con¬ 
tinued  ;  nitrogenized  matters  in  urine ;  source  of 
urea,  whether  formed  in  the  blood  or  the  kidneys  ; 
phenomena  of  oxidation  among  inorganic  and  organic 
matters ;  is  nitrogen  aesimilated  from  the  air  1 — 
Dulong’s  e.xperiments ;  causes  of  error;  elimination 
of  nitrogen ;  mode  of  elimination ;  putreHction  of 
urine ;  constitution  of  urea ;  isomeric  with  cyanate 
of  ammonia,  256 

Lecture^VII. — Blood;  experiments  of  Boyle ;  Leeuwen- 
■■eseaiches;  modern  researches;  properties 
j  ®°^?“l^rion,  retardation  of;  varieties  in, 
buffed  and  cupped  blood — chemieal  properties  of; 

action  of  acids  and  alkalies  011,276 
Lecture  \lH..-BIood  (continued);  globules,  micro¬ 
scopic  characters  of;  chemical ,  constituents— gIobu5 
line,  hematosine,  hemato-globuline,  207 
Lecture  IX. — Blood  (continued) ;  hematosine ;  pi'epa- 
ration ;  properties;  Simon’s  experiments;  Mulder, 
analysis  of;  action  of  chlorine  on  ;  hemapheeine; 
blue  colouring  matter;  analysis  of  blood;  determi- 
nation  of  the  relative  quantity  of  each  constituent,  316 
Lecture  X. — Blood  (continued);  normal  composition; 
differences  in  male  and  female ;  researches  of  Le- 
canu,  Andral,  and  Gavarret;  Denis  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood ;  causes  aud  limits  of  variation  in 


composition ;  differences  in  composition  of  arterial 
and  venous  blood, 335 

Lecture  XL— Blood  (continued);  difference  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood;  blood  of  vena  portae,  analyses  by 
Prevost  and  Dumas,  Simon,  Schulz  ;  menstrual  secre¬ 
tion  ;  serum;  bicrod  in  disease  ;  augmentation  and  di¬ 
minution  of  fibrine  of  globules  and  albumen,  377 
Lecture  XII. — Effects  of  repeated  bleeding  ;  on  the 
composition  of  the  blood  of  animals  ;  blood  in  me- 
fena;  diabetes  blood;  blood  in  jaundice,  in  cholera, 
in  diseases  of  the  heart;  milky  blood;  vinous- 
coloured  blood  in  albuminuria;  pus  in  blood;  ani- 
malcufe  in  blood,  399 

•A  course  of  lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  delivered  in 
the  Theatre  of  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  by  Sa¬ 
muel  Wright.  M.D. 

Lecture  1. — Nature  and  objects  of  clinical  instruction  ; 
how  administered;  hospital  attendance;  value  of 
simplicity  in  lecturing;  elemental  truths  of  the  bed¬ 
side,  and  the  desirableness  of  regarding  them ;  simple 
cases  and  serious  ones,  alike  meriting  attention ; 
illustrations;  general  observations  preparatory  to  the 
special  duties  of  a  clinical  chair ;  examination  of 
patients  ,  diagnosis  at  sight— jaundice,  anasaica,  ma¬ 
lignant  visceral  disease,  skin  diseases,  phthisis,  chlo¬ 
rosis,  pancreatic  disease,  mesenteric  disease;  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  requiring  further  investigation ; 
verbal  inquiry,  and  physical  examination  ;  manner 
with  patients ;  liabilities  to  deception ;  illustrations, 
195 

Lecture  II. — Reliance  on  patients’  assertions ;  pain  a 
frequent  complaint  of  impostors  ;  unintentional  de¬ 
ception  from  fear,  over-sensibility,  and  too  empha¬ 
tic  language ;  suggestive  form  of  questioning — 
fallacy  of;  discretion  in  forming  judgment  upon  a 
case  ;  patients  identify  pains  with  particular  organs  ; 
liability  to  be  wrong ;  complications  of  seemingly 
simple  diseases;'  pathological  relations  of  remote 
organs.  Varieties  of  headache — from  nervous  de¬ 
bility,  the  issue  of  constlrutional  abuse,  dyspepsia, 
tic  douloureux,  rheumatism;  syphilis,  amenorrhoea, 
constipation,  pregnancy,  hemorrhoids,  &c.  Varieties 
of  cough — from  liver  disorder,  pbUrisis,  nervous¬ 
ness,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  gout,  ame- 
norrboea,  worms,  dyspepsia.  Functional  relations 
of  the  stomach  and  other  organs,  215 
Lecture  III. — Morbid  states  of  the  tongue;  artistical 
illustrations  thereof — furred  tongue,  unconnected 
with  dyspepsia,  often  seen  in  nervous  suWeets; 
clean  tongue  in  dyspeptics;  examples;  furred 
tongue  from  an  empty  or  a  full  stomach  ;  mental 
emotions  affect  the  visible  condition  of  the  tongue  ; 
examples;  cautions  respecting  the  examination  of 
this  organ  ;  physical  states  of  which  it  is  an  evi¬ 
dence;  improvementof  its  appearance  and  inferences 
therefrom;  examples.  The  pulse  as  a  pathognomonic 
sign;  cautions  respecting  examining  it  early  in 
consultation,  or  when  the  patient  is  hurried  or  ex¬ 
cited  ;  idiosyncrasy  in  reference  to  the  pulse ; 
habitual  intermission,  quickness,  or  slowness,  of  the 
heart’s  action.  Necessity  of  inquiry  concerning  the 
secretions;  manner  of  making  it;  physical  diagnosis, 
how  and  where  to  be  made,  235 
Lecture  IV. — Medicinal  treatment  of  diseases ;  rational 
remedies;  routiiiism  ;  difference  between  curing  dis¬ 
ease  and  helping  to  cure  it;  illustrations;  Nature’s 
efforts  and  the  physician’s ;  processes  of  cure  not  ex¬ 
plicable  generally ;  effects  of  hasty  inferences  ;  anec¬ 
dote  in  point;  digitalis  in  consumption;  reasons  of 
its  advocates  for  urging  it;  cases  in  which  these 
reasons  do  not  apply ;  confirmation  from  pathology ; 
iodine  in  bronchocele;  judicious  and  ill-judged  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  it;  its  assumed  specific  effects; 
feiluie  in  certain  cases;  its  pai  tieular  action  apart 
of  a  general  one;  mercury  in  syphilis;  results  of  its 
abuse  ;  not  a  specific  ;  influence  on  the  salivary 
glands  in  common  with  many  other  medicines  ;  bel¬ 
ladonna  on  the  iris;  no  universal  reuiedies  ;  patho¬ 
logy  and  idiosyncrasy  tell  us  why  there  cannot  be 
such  things  ;  instances  of  the  variable  action  of  me¬ 
dicines  ;  necessity  of  avoiding  absolutism  in  pre¬ 
scribing,  275 

Lecture  V.— Speciffo  remedies,  and  routinisra  ;  disad- 
v.iiitages  of  a  materia  medica  too  large  or  too  small ; 
purgatives — Epsom-salts,  aloes,  castor  oil,  hydra- 
gogue  purgatives — when  to  be  preferred ;  sulphur,  in 
hemorrhoids  ;  expectorants,  in  senile  catarrh,  in 
pneumonia  ;  narcotics  ;  diuretics ;  fastidiousness  of 
patients  about  their  medicines,  how  to  meet;  com¬ 
plexity  and  simplicity  in  prescribing;  prescribing 
for  symptoms,  or  their  cause ;  pathological  causes 
and  symptomatic  effects  ;  purgative-taking,  295 

Lecture  VI. —  Diet  treated  of  generally  ;  novel  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  Clinical  Medicine ;  not  practically  treated  of 
in  Materia  Medica;  clinical  elucidations  useful; 
necessity  for  consideration  of,  in  treatment ;  dys¬ 
pepsia  produced  by  improper  diet;  dispepsia  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  cause  of  dispepsia ;  bad,  insufficient,  too 
rich,  too  much  food ;  appetitf  s  ;  dyspeptics  at  watering- 
places;  luxury  among  the  poor ;  causes  of  success  at 
watering-plaees ;  errors  in  diet;  peculiarities,  315 

Lecture  VII. — Epidemics  of  1846  ;  spring  and  autumn  ; 
autumn  fever ;  bowel  complaint,  symptoms  and  com¬ 
plications  of ;  variety  of  feces  and  analyses  of  certain 
of  them  ;  yeast-like,  green,  and  rice-water  evacua¬ 
tions  ;  nature  of  vomited  matters  ;  the  terminations 
of  Ibediarrhcea  ;  dysentery  of  the  year;  difference  be¬ 
tween  bloody  and  bilious  stools;  mode  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  them ;  vomiting  in  dysentery ;  matters 
ejected,  355 

Lecture  Vlil. — Cholera  of  1846;  meanings  of  the 
term  ;  varieties ;  character  and  composition  of  the 
dejections  and  vomited  matters ;  cramps ;  absence 
of  bile;  pathalogical  features  of  retention  of  bile  ; 
differency  of  the  renal  secretion ;  absorption  of  urea  ; 
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states  of  the  skin,  extremities,  salivary,  and  buccal 
secretions;  terminations  ;  post-niortein  appearances  ; 
relations  to  the  Asiatic  variety ;  pathology  of  it ;  con¬ 
tagion  and  infection  not  proved  ;  symptoms  of  the 
two  forms  ;  differences  in  post-mortem  apoearances, 
375 

Lecture  IX. — Causes  of  the  cholera  of  181C ;  not  re- 
ferrible  to  the  same  causes  as  autumnal  bowel  com¬ 
plaint — to  fruits,  or  damp  evening  atmosphere  ;  the 
poor  and  the  rich  alike  visited  with  it;  atmospheric 
change  the  probable  cause  of  it ;  reasons  for  thinking 
so,  derived  from  the  occurrence  of  certain  pheno¬ 
mena  in  the  animal  attd  vegetable  world  during 
1816;  perhaps  due  to  electricity;  illustrations  in 
support  of  this  belief;  treatment  of  tlie  diarrhoea; 
opiates;  valne  of  them  in  a  fluid  form  ;  effeets  of 
their  quick  repetition ;  antacids ;  wliy  chalk  was 
preferable  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others;  mecl.ani- 
cal  combinations  not  always  useless  as  remedies ; 
treatment  of  the  diarrhoea  attended  with  dyspepsia; 
calumba  as  a  tonic;  its  tendency  to  spoil,  in  infusion, 
during  hot  weather  ;  treatment  of  the  diarrheea  at¬ 
tended  with  fever ;  relative  value  of  ipecacuanha  and 
antimouials  in  intestinal  irritation;  treatment  of 
sickness  complicating  the  diarrhoea  ;  prussic  acid 
and  creosote  ;  mercurials  in  the  diarrheua  ;  value  of 
astringents  ;  action  of  opiates,  397 
Lectures  by  Mr.  Startin  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin — 

Lecture  XXV. — On,  oedema,  or  sclerema,  7 
Lecture  XXVI. — Krysipelas,  47 
Sir  B.  Brodie  on  Important  Surgical  Diseases,  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital — 

Lecture  I. — On  lateral  curvature  of  the  .'pine,  196 
Lecture  11. — On  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  (con¬ 
tinued),  239 

Lecture  III. — On  abscesses  of  the  perineum,  255 
Lecture  IV. — On  stimulating  applications,  336 
Mr.  South  on  Hernia- 

Lecture  VI. — Operation  for  femoral  rupture;  mode  of 
incision;  superficial  fascia;  fascia  propria  ;  sac;  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  bowels;  division  of  the  s  ricture; 
different  modes  of  dividing  the  stricture;  Sir  Astley 
Cooper’s  advice;  Mr.  Lawrence’s  opinion;  other 
opinions  on  this  subject;  Mr.  Pott’s  advice  ;  seat  of 
the  stricture;  operation  without  opening  the  sac,  41 
Lecture  VII. — Hmbilic.il  ruptures;  comparative  fre¬ 
quency  in  male  infants;  comparative  frequency  in 
females  advanced  in  life  ;  size,  form,  and  treatment 
of  umbilical  ruptures ;  operation  for  the  relief  of 
strangulated  umbilical  rupture. 

Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  by  Professor  .4ndral — 
Lecture  1. — Hematology.  Changes  in  the  blood  ;  nor¬ 
mal  and  abnormal  proportions  of  fibrine  in  the  blood, 
225 

I,ecture  II. — Hematology.  ITibrin  ;  albumen  ;  globules; 
inorganic  constituents  ;  normal  and  abiiorinal  pro¬ 
portions,  247 

Lecture  III. — Hematology.  Microscopical  study  of  the 
blood ;  causes  and  variations  of  coagulation,  266 
Lecture  IV. — Serous  effusions  ;  fat ;  urine  ;  perspira¬ 
tion  ;  mucus;  tears;  saliva;  pauereatie  fluid;  bile; 
urine, 

Lecture  V. — Urine;  morbid  change  in  the  solids; 
hyperemia,  w'ith  congestion ;  modifications  of  the 
capillary  circulation,  304 

Lecture  VI. — Congestion,  varieties  of;  inflammation  ; 
hemorrhage;  extravasated  blood, changes  in  ;c:.ianges 
of  structure;  impediments  to  capillary  circulation; 
anaunia;  modes  of  alteration  of  the  solids,  325 
Lecture  VII. — Hypertrophy  ;  atrophy  ;  indurati  m 
ramolUssemeul ;  ulceration ;  accidental  productions, 
olo 

Lecture  VIII.— Homologous  morbid  products  ;  hetero¬ 
logous  morbid  products ;  pus,  formation  of ;  tubercle, 

uDo 

Lecture  IX. — Melanosis;  parasitic  animal  and  vegetable 
productions ;  functional  affections  and  alterations  of 
the  dynamic  state,  3S4 

Secretion  ;  ii  ritation ;  local  and  general  sympathy,  404 
Kigby  on  Practical  Midwifery — 

Lecture  XVI.— Position  of  the  face,  100 

Lewy,  M.,  on  the  gases  contained  in  sea-water,  19 

Light,  influence  of,  on  vegetation,  374 

Limerick  Lying-in  Hospital,  statistics  of,  164 

Lead,  poisoning  by,  2 

Lithotrity  and  lithotomy,  M.  Roux  on,  303 

. statistics  of,  by  M .  Civiale,  204 

Liver,  structure  of,  by  Dr.  Guillot,  3 

. rupture  of,  from  blows,  161 

Guy,  Dr.,  introductory  lecture  at  King’s  College,  20 
Paget,  Mr.,  introductory  address  at  Bartholemew’s 
Hospital,  24 

Murphy,  Dr.,  introductory  address  at  University  Col¬ 
lege,  25 

Dermott,  Mr.,  introductory  address  at  the  Charlotte- 
street  School  of  Medicine,  28 
Erichsen,  Mr.,  introductory  address  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital  School  of  Medicine,  28 
Fodere,  inauguration  of  a  statue  in  ineraery  of,  28 
Fergusson,  -Mr.,  introductory  lecture  to  bis  course  on 
surgery,  42 

Gregory,  Dr.  W.,  address  delivered  to  the  graduates  in 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  118 
Lymph,  analysis  of,  by  Geiger,  406 

M. 

Malgaigne,  operation  for  removal  of  vicious  consolidation 
of  fractured  bone,  137 
Markwick,  impermeable  piline,  181 

.  ®n  moist  heat,  as  a  therapeutic  agent — spon<rio- 

piline,  129  °  i-  a 

Martin,  Dr.,  quinine  in  lai-ge  doses  a  cause  of  aneurism.  10 
Matthieu,  M.,  on  gun  cotton,  155 


Maxilla,  inferior,  partial  e.xcision  of,  by  Mr.  Cusack,  227 
Maxwell,  Mr.,  on  cholcr.i,  its  causes  and  treatment,  322 
Mayne,  Dr.,  on  cerebro-spinal  arachnitis,  5 
Medical  Annuity  Fund,  193 

. legislation,  251 

. profession,  state  of,  193,  211 

.  . . Registration  Bill,  the  Apothecaries’  Company  on, 

M’Donnell,  Dr.,  case  of  remarkable  injury  of  tlie  head, 327 
Mills,  Mr., and  the  St.  Pancras  vestry,  874 
Morris,  Dr.,  cn  inhalation  of  other,  352 
Monks,  Mr.,  aphonia  treated  by  inhalation  of  vapour  of 
iodine,  &c.,  14 

Morbid  anatomy,  microscopical  researches  on,  117 
Morel,  M.,  on  cystisis  as  a  consequence  of  blisters,  225 
Morphia,  poisoning  by,  42 

Morris,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  inhalation  of  ether  in  neuralgia, 

Moses,  Mr.,  the  country  practitioner,  2.53 

. Dr.,  oil  parasites  in  the  skin,  65 

Murphy,  Dr.,  letter  on  ovarian  dropsy  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Brown,  245 

Murphy,  Dr.,  on  ovarian  dropsy,  322 
Myelitis,  clinical  lecture  on,  by  M.  Rosfan,  118 
Medical  reviewers  and  medical  publishers,  57 

. School  in  Belfast,  214 

. schools,  private,  78 

. Society,  King’s  College,  164,  185,  208,  303 

Medicine,  private  schools  of,  37 

Mercurial  Ointment,  topical  application  of  in  variola,  3 
Mesmeric  narcotism  in  operations  compared  with  ethereal 
narcotism,  381 

Mesmerism,  alleged  painless  operation  under  influence  of, 
by  Dr.  Esdaile,  32,  68 

. operations  under  the  influence  of,  145 

Medical  'I'iincs  Hospital  Reports — 

Dropsy  (W.  Anderson),  14;  fracture  of  both  legs;  ofthe 
ribs  and  wounded  lung  (Smith) ;  cerebral  congestion, 
wiih  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  16 
Bronchitis,  phthisis,  29 
Injuries  of  tlie  bead,  52,  71 
'I’uinoiirs  of  the  brea  t (Anderson),  88 
Jaundice,  91 

Femoral  aneurism  (Anderson),  110 
Hernia  (Anderson),  117, 182 
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Namias,  M,,  employment  of  valerianate  of  zinc,  6( 

Nar.  issus,  pseudo-narcissus,  use  of,  in  pertussis,  i 
National  Institute,  election  of  committee,  96 

.  The,  20^  412 

. Friendly  Society,  173 

Naval  promotions  and  appointments,  176,  3S7 
Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  in  women,  40 
Neuralgia,  use  of  inhalation  of  ether  in,  393 
Nitrate  of  silver,  stains  from  external  application  of,  4 
Novelli’s,  M.,  researches  on  scurvy,  61 

O. 

Obituary  of  Dr.  Davidson,  334 

. .  of  Mr.  .Tames  Johnson,  353 

Odd  case,  an,  210 

O’Ferrall,  Dr.,  case  of  intussusception  of  the  ilium,  327 

. on  diabetes  insipidus,  359 

Ophthalmia,  gonorrtioe.il,  59 

Ophthalmic  surgery,  Mr.  Walton  on,  63,  126,  261,  2S2 

Oration,  Hunterian,  395 

Orchitis,  rhoumatic.  Dr.  Hensley  on,  386 

Orpen,  Dr.,  on  homoe  ipathy,  109,  383 

Orr,  Mr.,  case  of  tracheotomy,  267 

Ovarian  dropsy,  Mr.  Brown  on,  894 

. treatment  of,  by  pressure, 

203  .  J  1  ,  . 

. Dr.  F.  Bird  on,  246 

. Dr.  Murphy  on,  245,322 

. Mr.  Bainbrigge  on,  318 

Operations  painless,  Bigelow  on  871  ;  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
273;  amputalion  of  the  leg,  274;  patent  for,  874  ;  Robin¬ 
son’s  apparatus,  290;  ampiuation,  291 ;  patent  right,  291, 
292;  by  Mr,  Fergusson,  310;  at  Westminster  Hospital, 
310;  Guy’s  Hospital,  311;  on  the  eye,  311;  at  the 
Bristol  Hospital,  3tl  ;  M.  Begin  on,  325;  Dr.  Collyer  on, 
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